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THE HISTORY OF 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH, KING OF SWEDEN. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE, BY SMOLLETT. 


[ M. DE VOLTAIRE WAS BORN AT PARIS, FEB. 20, 1694. Diep, May 30, 1778. ] 





BOOK I. 


An abridgement of the History of Sweden, to the reign of 
Charles XII. The education of that prince, and an ac- 
count of his enemies. Character of the Czar Peter Alexi- 
owitz. Curious anecdotes relative to that prince and the 
Russian nation. Muscovy, Poland, and Denmark, unite 
against Charles XII. 

Swepen and Finland made up a kingdom two hun- 
dred leagues broad, and three hundred long. This 
country reaches from the fifty-fifth degree of latitude, 
or thereabouts, to the seventieth. It lies under a very 
severe climate, which is hardly ever softened either 
by the return of spring or of autumn. The winter 
prevails there nine months in the year. The scorch- 
ing heats of the summer succeed immediately to the 
excessive cold of the winter. ‘The frost begins in the 
month of October, without any of those impercepti- 
ble gradations, which in other countries usher in the 
seasons, and render the alteration more agreeable. 
Nature, in return, hath given to this cold climate a 
clear sky and a pure air. The almost constant heat 
of the summer produces flowers and fruits in a very 
short time. The long nights of the winter are tem- 

ered by the evening and morning twilights, which 
fast for a greater or a less time, in proportion as the 
sun is nearer to, or farther removed from, Sweden ; 
and the light of the moon, unobscured by clouds, and 
increased by the reflection of the snow that covers 
the ground, and frequently by the Aurora Borealis, 
makes it as convenient to travel in Sweden by night 
as by day. For want of pasture, the cattle there are 
smaller than in the more southern parts of Europe ; 
but the men are of a large stature, healthful from the 
purity of the air, and strong from the severity of the 
climate ; they live to a great age, unless enfeebled by 
the immoderate use of wines and strong liquors, of 
which the northern nations seem to be the more fond, 
the less nature hath indulged them with these com- 
motlities. 

The Swedes are well made, strong, and active, and 
capable of enduring the greatest fatigue, want, and 
hunger. Born with a military genius, and high spirit, 
they are more brave than industrious, having long 
neglected, and even at present but little cultivating 
the arts of commerce, which alone can supply them 
with those productions in which their country is defi- 
cient. It was chiefly from Sweden,* they say (one 
part of which is still called Gothland), that those 
swarms of Goths issued forth, who like a deluge over- 
ran Europe, and wrested it from the Romans, who 
had usurped the dominion of that vast country, which 
they continued for the space of five hundred years to 
harass by their tyranny, and to civilize by their laws. 

The northern countries were much more populous 
at that time than they are at present. Religion, by 
allowing the men a plurality of wives, gave them an 
opportunity of furnishing the state with more subjects. 
The women themselves knew no reproach but that of 
sterility or idleness; and being as strong and as laho- 
rious as the men, they bore children faster and for a 
longer time, Sweden, however, with that part of 
Finland which it still retains, does not contain above 





* If our author had reflected with his usual precision, 
he would have perceived that a cold barren country of the 
extent of Sweden, could not possibly furnish one hun- 
dredth part of those multitudes that deluged all Europe ; 
and a little inquiry would have given him to understand, 
that the Goths themselves came from Scythia or Tartary, 
which was called the Oficina Gentium. It is now gene- 
rally allowed, that the Celt, the Goths, the Heruli, Van- 
dals, and Huns, were all originally Tartars 





four millions of inhabitants. The soil is poor and 
barren; Schonen is the only province that bears 
wheat. The current coin of the kingdom does not 
exceed nine millions of livres. The public bank, 
which is the oldest in Europe, was at first established 
from mere necessity ; the copper and iron, in which 
their payments were formerly made. being too heavy 
to be transported. 

Sweden preserved its freedom without interruption 
to the middle of the fourteenth century. During that 
long period, the form of government was more than 
once altered; but all these alterations were in favour 
of liberty. The first magistrate was invested with 
the name of king, a title which in different countries 
is attended with very different degrees of power. In 
France and Spain it signifies an absolute monarch: 
in Poland, Sweden, and England, it means the first 
man of the republic. This king could do nothing 
without the senate; and the senate depended upon 
the states-general, which were fre uently assembled, 
The representatives of the nation, in these grand as- 
semblies, were the gentry, the bishops, and the depu- 
ties of the towns; and in process of time, the very 
peasants, a class of people unjustly despised in other 
places, and subject to slavery in almost all the north- 
ern countries, were admitted to a share in the admi- 
nistration, 

About the year 1492, this nation so jealous of its 
liberty, and which still piques itself on having con- 
quered Rome about thirteen hundred years ago, was 
subjected to the yoke by a woman, and by a people 
less powerful than the Swedes. 

Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the North, 
and queen of Denmark and Norway, subdued Swe- 
den by force and stratagem, and united these three 
extensive kingdoms into one mighty monarchy. After 
her death, Sweden was rent by crvil wars; it alter- 
nately threw off and submitted to the Danish yoke ; 
was sometimes governed by kings, and sometimes by 
administrators. About the year 1520, this unhappy 
kingdom was horribly harassed by two tyrants: the 
one was Christian II. king of Denmark, a monster 
whose character was entirely composed of vices with- 
out the least ingredient of virtue: the other an arch- 
bishop of Upsal, and primate of the kingdom, as bar- 
barous as the former. These two, by mutual agree- 
ment, caused the consuls and the magistrates of Stock- 
holm, together with ninety-four senators, to be seized 
in one day, and to be executed by the hand of the 
common hangman, under the frivolous pretence that 
they were excommunicated by the pope, for having 
dared to defend the rights of the state against the en- 
croachments of the archbishop. 

While these two men, unanimous in their oppres- 
sive measures, and disagreeing only about the divi- 
sion of the spoil, domineered over Sweden with all 
the tyranny of the most absolute despotism, and all 
the cruelty of the most implacable revenge, a new 
and unexpected event gave a sudden turn to the state 
of affairs in the North. 

Gustavus Vasa, a young man, sprung from the an- 
cient kings of Sweden, arose from the forests of Dale- 
carlia, where he had long lain concealed, and came 
to deliver his country from bondage. He was one of 
those great souls whom nature so seldom produces, 
and who are born with all the qualifications necessa- 
ry to form the accomplished monarch. His handsome 
and stately person, and his noble and majestic air, 
gained him followers at first sight. His eloquence, 
recommended by an engaging manner, was the more 
persuasive, the less it was artful, His enterprising 





genius formed for those projects which, though to the 
vulgar they may appear rash, are considered only as 
bold in the eyes of great men, and which his courage 
and perseverance enabled him to accomplish, Brave 
with circumspection, and mild and gentle in a fierce 
and cruel age, he was as virtuous as it is possible for 
the leader of a party to be. 

Gustavus Vasa had been the hostage of Christian, 
and had been detained a prisoner contrary to the law 
of nations. Having found means to escape from pri- 
son, he had dressed himself in the habit of a peasant, 
and in that disguise had wandered about in the moun- 
tains and woods of Dalecarlia, where he was reduced 
to the necessity of working in the copper mines, at 
once to procure a livelihood, and to conceal himself 
from his enemies. Buried as he was in these subter- 
raneous caverns, he had the boldness to form the de- 
sign of dethroning the tyrant. With this view he 
discovered himself to the peasants, who regarded him 
as one of those superior beings, to whom the common 
herd of mankind are naturally inclined to submit. 
These savage boors he soon improved into hardy and 
warlike soldiers. He attacked Christian and the arch- 
bishop, beat them in several encounters, banished 
them both from Sweden, and at last was justly chosen 
by the states king of that country, of which he had 
been the deliverer, 

Hardly was he established on the throne, when he 
undertook an enterprise still more difficult than his 
conquests. The real tyrants of the state were the 
bishops, who, having engrossed into their own hands 
almost all the riches of Sweden, employed their ill-got 
wealth in oppressing the subjects, and in making war 
upon the king, This power was the more formidable 
as, in the opinion of the ignorant populace, it was held 
to be sacred. Gustavus punished the Catholic reli- 
gion for the crimes of its ministers; and, in less than 
two years, introduced Lutheranism into Sweden, ra- 
ther by the arts of policy, than by the influence of 
authority. Having thus conquered the kingdom, as 
himself was wont to say, from the Danes and the 
clergy, he reigned a happy and absolute monarch to 
the age of seventy, and then died full of glory, leav- 
ing his family and religion in quiet possession of the 
throne. 

One of his descendants was that Gustavus Adol- 
as who is commonly called the great Gustavus. 

Te conquered Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Ver* on, Wis- 
mar, and Pomerania, not to mention above a hundred 
places in Germany, which, after his death, were 
yielded up by the Swedes. He shook the throne of 
Ferdinand If. and protected the Lutherans in Ger- 
many, an attempt in which he was secretly assisted 
by the pope himself, who dreaded the power of the 
emperor much more than the prevalence of heresy.. 
He it was that by his victories effectually contributed 
to humble the house of Austria; though the glory of 
that enterprise is usually ascribed to Cardinal de 
Richelieu, who well knew how to procure himself the 
reputation of those great actions, which Gustavus 
was contented with simply performing. He was just 
upon the point of extending the war beyond the Da- 
nube, and perhaps of dethroning the emperor, when 
he was killed, in the thirty-seventh year of his age, at 
the battle of Lutzen, which he gained over Walstein, 
carrying along with him to his grave the name of 
Great, the lamentations of the north, and the esteem 
of his enemies. 

His daughter, Christina, a lady of an extraordi- 
nary genius, was much fonder of conversing with 
men of learning, than of reigning over a people, 
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whose knowledge was entirely confined to the art of 
war. She became as famous for quitting the throne 
as her ancestors had been for obtaining or securing it. 
The protestants have loaded her memory with many 
injurious aspersions, as if it were impossible for a per- 
son to be possessed of great virtues without adhering 
to Luther, and the papists have piqued themselves too 
much on the conversion of a woman, who had nothing 
to recommend her but her taste for philosophy. She 
retired to Rome, where she passed the rest of her days 
in the midst of those arts of which she was so pas- 
sionately fond, and for the sake of which she had re- 
nounced a crown at twenty-seven years of age. 

Before her abdication, she prevailed upon the states 
of Sweden to elect her cousin, Charles Gustavus X. 
son to the count Palatine, and duke of Deux-Ponts, 
as her successor. ‘This prince added new conquests 
to those of Gustavus Adolphus. He presently car- 
ried his arms into Poland, where he gained the famous 
battle of Wa saw, which lasted for three days. He 
waged a long and a successful war with the Danes; 
besieged them in their capital; re-united Schonen to 
Sweden; and confirmed the Duke of Holstein in the 
possession of Sleswick, at least foratime. At last, 

aving met with a reverse of fortune, and concluded 
a peace with his enemies, he turned his ambition 
against his subjects, and formed the design of esta- 
blishing a despotic government in Sweden. But, like 
the great Gustavus, he died in the thirty-seventh year 
of his age, without being able to finish his project, the 
full accomplishment of which was reserved for his son, 
Charles XI. 

Charles XI. was a warrior, like all his ancestors, 
and more despotic than any of them. He abolished 
the authority of the senate, which was declared to be 
the senate of the king, and not of the kingdom. He 
was prudent, vigilant, indefatigable; qualities that 
must certainly have secured him the love of his sub- 
jects, had not his despotic measures been more apt to 
excite their fear than to gain their affections. 

In 1680 he married Ulrica Eleonora, daughter to 
Frederic III. king of Denmark, a princess eminent 
for her virtue, and worthy of greater confidence than 
her husband was pleased to repose in her. Of this 
marriage, on the 27th of June, 1682, was born king 
Charles XII. the most extraordinary man perhaps 
that ever appeared in the world. In him were united 
all the great qualities of his ancestors; nor had he 
any other fault or failing, but that he possessed all 
these virtues in too high a degree, This is the prince 
whose history we now purpose to write, and coucern- 
ing whose person and actions we shall relate nothing 
but what is vouched by the best authority. 

The first book which was put into bis hands was 
Puffendorff’s introduction to the history of Europe, 
that from thence he might acquire an early knowledge 
of his own dominions, and those of his neighbours. 
He next learned the German language, which he con- 
tinued to speak for the future with the same fluency 
as his mother tongue. At seven years of age he 
could manage a horse; and the violent exercises in 
which he delighted, and which discovered his martial 
disposition, soon procured him a vigorous constitu- 
tion, capable to support the incredible fatigues which 
his natural inclination always prompted him to un- 
dergo. 

Though gentle in his infancy, he betrayed an inflex- 
ible obstinacy. The only way to influence him was 
to awaken his sense of honour; by mentioning the 
word glory, you might have obtained any thing from 
him. He had a great aversion to the Latin tongue: 
but as soon as he heard that the kings of Poland and 
Denmark understood it, he learned it with great expe- 
dition, and retained so much of it, as to be able to 
speak it all the rest of his life. The same means 
were employed to engage him to learn the French; 
but he could never be persuaded to make use of that 
tongue, not even with the French ambassadors them- 
selves, who understood no other. 

As soon as he had acquired a tolerable knowledge 
of the Latin, his teacher made him translate Quintus 
Curtius ; a book for which he conceiveda great liking, 
rather on account of the subject than the style. The 
compa who explained this author to him having asked 

im what he thought of Alexander: “I think,” said 
the prince, “1 could wish to he like him.”—* But,” 
resumed the preceptor, “he only lived two and thirty 
years.” — Ah!” replied he, “ and is not that enough, 
when one has conquered kingdoms?” The courtiers 
did not fail to carry these answers to the king his fa- 
ther, who would often cry out, “This child will excel 
me, and will even go beyond the great Gustavus.” 
One day he happened to be diverting himself in the 
royal apartment, in viewing two plans ; the one of a 


town in Hungary, which the Turks had taken from 





the emperor; the other of Riga, the capital of Livo- 
nia, a province conquered by the Swedes about a cen- 
tury before. Under the plan of the town in Hungary 
were written these words, taken from the book of 
Job: “The Lord hath given it to me, and the Lord 
hath taken it from me; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” The young prince having read this inscrip- 
tion, immediately took a pencil, and wrote under the 
plan of Riga ; “The Lord hath given it to me, and the 
devil shall not take it from me.”’* Thus, in the most 
indifferent actions of his childhood, his unconquerable 
spirit would frequently discover some traces of those 
heroic qualities which characterize great souls, and 
which bore indicated what sort of a man he would 
one day prove. 

He was but eleven years of age when he lost his 
mother, who expired on the fifth of August, 1693. 
The disease of which she died was supposed to be 
owing to the bad usage she had received from her hus- 
band, and to her own endeavours to conceal her vex- 
ation. Charles XI. had, by means of a certain court 
of justice, which was called the Chamber of Liquida- 
tions, and erected by his sole authority, deprived a 
great number of his subjects of their wealth, Crowds 
of citizens ruined by this chamber, nobility, mer- 
chants, farmers, widows, and orphans, filled the streets 
of Stockholm, and daily repaired to the gate of the 
palace to pour forth their unavailing complaints. The 
queen succoured these unhappy people as much as 
lay in her power; she gave them her money, her 
jewels, her furniture, and even her clothes: and when 
she had no more to give them, with tears in her eyes 
she threw herself at her husband’s feet, beseeching 
him to have pity on his wretched subjects. The king 
gravely answered her, “ Madam, we took you to bring 
us children, not to give us advice.” And from that 
time he treated her with a severity that is said to have 
shortened her days. 

He died four years after her, on the fifteenth of 
April, 1697, in the forty-second year of his age, and 
the thirty-seventh of his reign, at a time when the 
empire, Spain, and Holland, on the one side, and 
France on the other, had referred the decision of their 
quarrels to his arbitration, and when he had already 
concerted the terms of accommodation between these 
different powers, 

He left to his son, who was then fifteen years of 
age, a throne well established and respected abroad ; 
subjects poor, but valiant, and loyal; together with a 
treasury in good order, and managed by able mi- 
nisters, - 

Charles XII. at his accession to the throne found 
himself the absolute and undisturbed master, not only 
of Sweden and Finland, but also of Livonia, Carelia, 
Ingria, Wismar, Vibourg, the islands of Rugen, and 
Oesel, and the finest part of Pomerania, together with 
the duchy of Bremen and Verden, all of them the 
conquests of his ancestors, secured to the crown by 
long possession, and by the solemn treaties of Mun- 
ster and Oliva, and supported by the terror of the 
Swedish arms. The peace of Ryswick, which was 
begun under the auspices of the father, being fully 
concluded under those of the son, he found himself 
the mediator of Europe, from the first moment of his 
reign. 

The laws of Sweden fix the majority of their kings 
at the age of fifteen; but Charles XI. who was en- 
tirely absolute, put off, by his last will, the majority of 
his son to the age of eighteen. In this he tavoured 
the ambitious views of his mother Eduiga Eleonora 
of Holstein, dowager of Charles X. who was ap- 
pointed by the king her son, guardian to the young 
king her grandson, and regent of the kingdom, in 
conjunction with a council of five persons, 

The regent had had a share in the management of 
public affairs during the reign of her son. She was 
now advanced in years ; but her ambition, which was 
greater than her abilities, prompted her to entertain 
the pleasing hopes of possessing authority for a long 
time, under the king her grandson. She kept him at 
as great a distance as possible from all concern with 
the affairs of state. ‘The young prince passed his 
time either in hunting or in reviewing his troops, and 
would even sometimes exercise with them; which 
amusement seemed only to be the natural effect of his 
youthful vivacity. He never betrayed any dissatisfac- 
tion sufficient to alarm the regent, who flattered her- 
self that the dissipation of mind occasioned by these 
diversions would render him incapable of application, 
and leave her in possession of the supreme power for 
a considerable time. 

One day in the month of November, and in the 
same year in which his father died, when he had been 





* This anecdote I give from the information of two 
French ambassadors, who resided at the court of Sweden, 





taking a review of severa] regiments, and Piper the 
counsellor was standing by him, he seemed to be ab- 
sorbed in a profound reverie. “ May I take the liber- 
ty,” said Piper to him, “of asking your majesty what 
you are thinking of so seriously ?”— TI am thinking,” 
replied the prince, “that I am capable of command- 
ing those brave fellows ; and [ don’t choose that either 
they or I should receive orders from a woman.” Pi- 
per immediately seized this 0 yportunity of making his 
fortune; but conscivus that his own interest was not 
sufficient for the execution of such a dangerous enter- 
prise, as the removal of the queen from the regency, 
and the hastening of the king’s majority, he proposed 
the affair to count Axel Sparre, a man of a daring 
spirit, and fond of popularity. Him he cajoled with 
the hopes of being the king's confidant. ‘The count 
readily swallowed the bait, and undertook the manage- 
ment of the whole matter, while all his labours only 
tended to promote the interest of Piper. The coun- 
sellors of the regency were soon drawn into the 
scheme, and forthwith proceeded to the execution of 
it, in order to recommend themselves the more eflect- 
ually to the king. 

They went in a body to propose it to the queen, who 
little expected such a declaration. Thecounsellorsof 
the regency laid the matter before the states-genera| 
who were then assembled, and who were all unani- 
mous in approving the proposal. The point wascai- 
ried with a rapidity that nothing could withstand ; so 
that Charles XII. had only to signify his desire of 
reigning, and, in three days, the states bestowed the 
government upon him. ‘The queen’s power and credit 
fell in an instant. She afterwards led a private life, 
which was more suitable to herage, though less agree- 
able to her humour. The king was crowned on the 
twenty-fourth of December following. He made his 
entry into Stockholm on a sorrel horse shod with sil- 
ver, having a sceptre in -his hand and a crown upon 
his head, amidst the acclamations of a whole peopte, 
passionately fond of every novelty, and always con- 
ceiving great hopes from the reign of a young prince, 
The ceremony of the consecration and coronation be- 
longs to the archbishop of Upsal. ‘This is almost the 
only privilege that remains to him of the great »um- 
ber that were claimed by his predecessors. After 
having anointed the prince, according to custom, he 
held the crown in his hand, in order to put it upon his 
head: Charles snatched it from him and crowned him- 
self, regarding the poor prelate all the while witha 
stern look. The people, who are always dazzled by 
every thing that has an air of grandeur and magniti- 
cence, applauded this action of the king. Even those 
who had groaned most severely under the tyranny of 
the father, were foolish enough to commend the son 
for this instance of arrogance, which was a sure pledge 
of their future slavery. 

As soon as Charles was master of the kingdom, he 
made Piper his chief confidant, entrusting him at the 
same time with the management of public affairs, and 
giving him all the power of a prime minister, without 
the odium of the name. A few days after he created 
him a count, which is a dignity of great eminence in 
Sweden, and not an empty title that may be assumed 
without any manner of importance, as with us in 
France. 

The beginning of the king’s reign gave no very fa- 
vourable idea of his character. It was imagined that 
he had been more ambitious of obtaining the supreme 
power, than worthy of possessing it. True it is, he 
had no dangerous passion ; but his conduct discovered 
nothing but the sallies of youth, and the freaks of ob- 
stinacy. He seemed to be equally proud and lazy. 
The ambassadors, who resided at his court, took him 
even for a person of mean capacity, and represented 
him as such to their respective masters.* The Swedes 
entertained the same opinion of him: nobody knew 
his real character: he did not even know it himself, 
until the storm that suddenly arose in the North gave 
him an opportunity of displaying his great talents, 
which had hitherto lain concealed. 

Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of his 
youth, conspired his ruin almost at the same time. 

he first was his own cousin, Frederic IV. king of 
Denmark : the second Augustus, Elector of Saxony 
and king of Poland: Peter the Great, czar of Mus 
covy, was the third, and the most dangerous. It will 
be necessary to unfold the origin of these wars, which 
produced such great events: and to begin with Den- 
mark, 

Of the two sisters of Charles XII. the eldest was 
married to the duke of Holstein, a young prince of an 
undaunted spirit, and of a gentle disposition. The 
duke, oppressed by the king of Denmark, repaired to 
Stockholm with his spouse, and throwing himself into 





* This is confirmed by original letters. 
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the arms of the king, earnestly implored his assis- 
tance. This he hoped to obtain, as Charles was not 
only his brother-in-law, but was likewise the sove- 
reign of a people who bore an irreconcilable hatred to 
the Danes, 

The ancient house of Holstein, sunk into that of 
Oldenburgh, had been advanced by election to the 
throne of Denmark in 1449. All the kingdoms of the 
North were at that time elective ; but the kingdom of 
Denmark soon after became hereditary. One of its 
kings, called Christiern III. had such a tender affec- 
tion for his brother Adolphus, or, at least, such a re- 
gard for his interest, as is seldom to be inet with 
ainong princes. He was desirous of investing him 
with sovereign power, and yet he could not dismember 
his own dominions. He therefore divided with him 
the duchies of Holstein-Gottorp and Sleswick, by an 
odd kind of agreement, the substance of which was, 
that the descendants of Adolphus should ever after 
govern Holstein in conjunction with the kings of 
Denmark ; that those two duchies should belong to 
both in common; and that the king of Denmark 
should be able to do nothing in Holstein without the 
duke, nor the duke without the king. So strange a 
union, of which, however, we have had within these 
few years a similar instance of the same family, was, 
for near the space of eighty years, the source of per- 
petual disputes between the crown of Denmark and 
the house of Holstein-Gottorp; the kings always en- 
deavouring to oppress the dukes, and the dukes to 
render themselves independent. A struggle of this 
nature had cost the last duke his liberty and sovereign- 
ty, both which, however, he recovered at the confer- 
ences of Altena in 1639, by the interposition of Swe- 
den, England, and Holland, who became guarantees 
for the execution of the treaty. But asa treaty be- 
tween princes is frequently no more than a giving way 
to necessity, till such time as the stronger shall be 
able to crush the weaker, the contest was revived with 
greater virulence than ever between the new king of 
Denmark and the young duke, And while the duke 
was at Stockholm, the Danes had already committed 
some acts of hostility in the country of Holstein, and 
had entered into a secret agreement with the king of 
Poland, to attack the king of Sweden himself. 

Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, whom nei- 
ther the eloquence nor negotiations of the abbé de 
Polignac, nor the great qualities of the prince of Conti, 
his competitor for the throne, had been able to prevent 
from being chosen king of Poland about two years 
betore, was a prince still less remarkable for his in- 
credible strength of body than for his bravery and gal- 
lantry of soul. His court, next to that of Lewis XIV. 
was the most splendid of any in Europe. Never was 
prince more generous or munificent, or bestowed his 
favours with a better grace. He had purchased the 
votes of one half of the Polish nobility, and overawed 
the other by the approach of a Saxon army. As he 
thought he should have need of his troops in order to 
establish himself the more firmly on the throne, he 
wanted a pretext for retaining them in Poland; and 
he therefore resolved to employ them in attacking the 
king of Sweden, which he did on the following occa- 
sion. 

Livonia, the most beautiful and most fruitful pro- 


vince of the North, belonged formerly to the knights of 


the Teutonic order. The Russians, the Poles, and 


the Swedes, had severally disputed the possession of 


it. The Swedes had carried it from all the rest about 
a hundred years ago; and it had been formally ceded 
to them by the peace of Oliva. 

The late king Charles XI. amidst his severities to 
his subjects in general, had not spared the Livonians. 
He had stripped them of their privileges, and of part of 
their estates. Patkul, who unhappily hath since be- 
come famous for his tragical death, was deputed by 
the nobility of Livonia to carry to the throne the com- 
plaints of the province. He addressed his master in a 
speech, respectful indeed, but bold, and full of that 
manly eloquence, which calamity, when joined to cou- 
tage, never fail to inspire. But kings too frequently 
consider these public addresses as no more than vain 
ceremonies, which it is customary to suffer, without 
paying them any regard. Charles XI., however, who 
could play the hypocrite extremely well, when he was 
not hurried away by the violence of his passion, gen- 
tly struck Patkul on the shoulder: “ You have spoke 
for your country,” said he, “ like a brave man, and [ 
esteem you for it; goon.’ Notwithstanding, in a 
few days after, he caused him to be declared guilty of 
high treason, and as such to be condemned to death. 
Patkul, who had hid himself, made his escape, and 
carried his resentment with him to Poland, where he 
was afterwards admitted into the presence of king 
Augustus. Charles XI. was now dead; but Patkul’s 





sentence was still in force, and his indignation still 
unabated. He represented to his Polish majesty the 
facility of conquering Livonia, the people of which 
were mad with despair, and ready to throw off the 
Swedish yoke; while the king was a child, and 
unable to make any resistance. These representa- 
tions were well received by a prince, who already flat- 
tered himself with the agreeable hopes of this impor- 
tant conquest. Augustus had engaged at his corona- 
tion to exert his most vigorous efforts, in order to 
recover the provinces which Poland had lost: and he 
imagined that, by making an irruption into Livonia, 
he should at once please the people and establish his 
own power; in both which particulars, however pro- 
mising of success, he at last found himself fatally dis- 
appointed. Every thing was soon got ready for a sud- 
den invasion, which he resolved to make without 
having recourse to the vain formalities of declarations 
of war and manifestoes. ‘The storm thickened at the 
same time on the sideof Muscovy. ‘The monarch 
who governed that kingdom merits the attention of 
posterity. 

Peter Alexiowitz, czar of Russia, had already made 
himself formidable by the battle he had gained over 
the Turks in 1697, and by the reduction of Asoph, 
which opened to him the dominion of the Black Sea. 
But it was by actions still more glorious than even his 
victories, that he aspired to the name of Great. Mus- 
covy, or Russia, comprehends the northern parts of 
Asia and of Europe, and from the frontiers of China 
extends, for the space of fifteen hundred leagues, to 
the borders of Poland and Sweden. This immense 
country, however, was hardly known to Europe, be- 
fore the time of the czar Peter. The Muscovites were 
less civilized than the Mexicans, when discovered by 
Cortez; born the slaves of masters as barbarous as 
themselves, they were sunk into a state of the most 
profound ignorance, into a total want of all the arts 
and sciences, and into such an insensibility of that 
want, as effectually suppressed every exertion of in- 
dustry. An ancient law, which they held to be sacred, 
forbade them, under pain of death, to leave their na- 
tive country without permission of their patriarch. 
This law, made with a view to preclude them from all 
opportunities of becoming sensible of their slavery, 
was very acceptable to a people, who, in the depth of 
their misery and ignorance, disdained all commerce 
with foreign nations. 

The era of the Muscovites began at the creation of 
the world ; they reckoned up 7207 years to the begin- 
ning of the last century, without being able to assign 
any reason for this computation. The first day of 
their year answered to the thirteenth of our month of 
November. The reason they allege for this regulation 
is, that it is probable that God created the world in 
autumn, the season when the fruits of the earth are in 
their full maturity. ‘Thus, the only appearances of 
knowledge which they had were founded upon gross 
errors; not one of them ever dreamed that the autumn 
of Muscovy might possibly be the spring of another 
country, situated in an opposite climate. Nor is it 
long since the peonle at Moscow were going to burn 
the secretary of a Persian ambassador, who had fore- 
told an eclipse of the sun, They did not so much as 
know the use of figures; but in all their computations 
made use of little beads strung upon brass wires, 
They had no other manner of reckoning in their compt- 
ing houses, not even in the treasury of the ezar. 

Their religion was, and still is, that of the Greek 
church, intermixed with many superstitious rites, to 
which they are the more strongly attached, in propor- 
tion as they are the more ridiculous, and their burden 
the more intolerable. Few Muscovites would venture 
to eat a pigeon, because the Holy Ghost is painted in 
the form of a dove. They regularly observed four 
lents in the year; and during those times of absti- 
nence, they never presumed to eat either eggs or milk. 
God and St. Nicholas were the objects of their wor- 
ship, and next to them the czar and the patriarch. 

The authority of the last was as unbounded as the 
people’s ignorance. He pronounced sentences of 
death, and inflicted the most cruel punishments with- 
out any posibility of an appeal from his tribunal. 
Twice a year he made a solemn procession on horse- 
back, attended by all his clergy in order. The czar 
on foot held the bridle of his horse, and the people 
prostrated themselves before him in the streets, as the 
Tartars do before their grand lama, Confession was 
in use among them; but it was only in cases of the 
greatest crimes. In these absolution was necessary, 
but not repentance. They thought themselves pure 
in the sight of God, as soon as they received the bene- 
diction of their papas. Thus they passed without re- 
morse, from confession to theftand murder; and what 
among other Christians is a restraint from vice, with 





them was an encouragement to wickedness. Ona 
fast day, they would not even venture to drink milk ; 
but on a festival, masters of families, priests, married 
women and maids, would make no scruple to intoxi- 
cate themselves with brandy. However, there were 
religious disputes among them as well as in other 
countries; but their greatest controversy was, whe- 
ther laymen should make the sign of the cross with two 
fingers or with three. One Jacob Nursoff, in the pre- 
ceding reign, had raised a sedition in Astracan about 
this very quarrel. There were even some fanatics 
among them, as there are in those civilized nations 
where every one is a theologian; and Peter, who 
always carried justice to the extreme of cruelty, caused 
some of these wretched creatures, who were called 
Vosko-jesuits to be committed to the flames. 

The czar, in his vast dominions, had many other 
subjects who were not Christians. The Tartars, in- 
habiting the western coasts of the Caspian Sea and 
the Palus Meotis, were Mahometans ; the Siberians, 
the Ostiacks, and the Samoides, who lie towards the 
Frozen Sea, were savages, some of whom were idola- 
ters, and others had not the least knowledge of a God ; 
and yet the Swedes who were sent prisoners among 
them, were better pleased with their manners than 
with those of the ancient Muscovites. 

Peter Alexiowitz had received an education that 
tended still more to increase the barbarity of this part 
of the world. Elis natural disposition led him to caress 
strangers, before he knew what advantages he might 
derive from their acquaintance. Le Fort, as hath been 
already observed, was the first instrument he employ- 
ed tochange the face of affairs in Muscovy. His migh- 
ty genius. which a barbarous education had hitherto 
checked, but not destroyed, broke forth all of a sudden. 
He resolved to be a man, to command men, and to 
create a new nation. Many princes before him had 
renounced crowns, wearied out with the intolerable 
load of public affairs; but no man had ever divested 
himself of the royal character, in order to learn the art 
of governing better: this was a stretch of heroism 
which was reserved for Peter the Great alone. 

He left Muscovy in 1698, having reigned as yet but 
two years, and went to Holland, disguised under a 
common name, as if he had been a menial servant of 
that same Mr, le Fort, whom he sent in quality of am- 
bassador extraordinary to the states-general, As 
soon as he arrived at Amsterdam, he enrolled his name 
among the ship-wrights of the admirality of the Indies, 
and wrought in the yard like the other mechanics, At 
his leisure hours he learned such parts of the mathe- 
matics as are useful to a prince, fortification, naviga- 
tion, and the art of drawing plans. He went into the 
workmen’s shops and examined all their manufac- 
tures: nothing could escape his observation. From 
thence he passed over into England, where having per- 
fected himself in the art of shipbuilding, he returned to 
Holland, carefully observing every thing that might 
turn to the advantage of his country. At last, after 
two years of travel and labour, to which no man but 
himself would have willingly submitted, he again made 
his appearance in Muscovy, with all the arts of Eu- 
rope in his train. Artists of every kind followed him 
in abundance. Then were seen, for the first time, 
large Russian ships in the Baltic, and on the Black 
Sea and the ocean. Stately buildings, of a regular 
architecture, were raised among the Russian huts. He 
founded colleges, academies, printing-houses, and li- 
braries. The cities were brought under a regular police. 
The clothes and customs of the people were gradually 
changed, though not without some difficulty; and the 
Muscovites learned by degrees the true nature of a 
social state, Even their superstitious rites were 
abolished; the dignity of the patriarch was suppress- 
ed; and the ezar declared himself the head of the 
church. This last enterprise, which would have cost 
a prince less absolute than Peter, both his throne and 
his life, succeeded almost without opposition, and 
insured to him the success of all his other innova- 
tions. 

After having humbled an ignorant and a barbarous 
clergy, he ventured to make a trial of instructing them, 
though by that means he ran a risk of rendering them 
formide ble ; but he was too conscious of his own power 
to entertain any apprehension from that quarter. He 
caused philosophy and theology to be taught in the few 
monasteries that still remained. True it is, this theo- 
logy still savours of that barbarous period in‘which 
Peter civilized his people. A gentleman of undoubted 
veracity assured me, that he was present at a public 
disputation, where the point of controversy was, whe- 
ther the practice of smoking tobacco was a sin? The 
respondent alleged, that it was lawful to get drunk 
with | brandy, but not to smoke, because the holy Scrip- 
ture saith, “That that which proccedeth out of the 
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mouth defileth a man, and that which entereth into it 
doth not defile him.” 

The monks were not satisfied with this reformation. 
Hardly had the czar erected his printing-houses, when 
these pious drones made use of them to publish decla- 
mations against their sovereign. Oge of them affirmed 
in print that Peter was Antichrist; and his arguments 
were, that he deprived the living of their beards, and 
allowed the dead to be dissected in his academy. But 
another monk, who had a mind to make his fortune, 
refuted this book, and proved that Peter could not be 
Antichrist, because the number 666 was not to be 
found in his name. The libeller was broke upon the 
wheel, and the author of the refutation was made 
bishop of Rezan. 

The reformer of Muscovy enacted a very wholesome 
law, the want of which reflects disgrace upon many 
civilized nations. By this law, no man engaged in the 
service of the state, no citizen established in trade, and 
especially no minor, was allowed to retire into a con- 
vent. 

Peter knew of what infinite consequence it was to 
prevent useful subjects from consecrating themselves 
to idleness, and to hinder young people from disposing 
of their liberty, at an age when they are incapable of 
disposing of the least part of their patrimony. This 
law, however, so plainly calculated for the general in- 
terest of mankind, is daily eluded by the industry of 
the monks; asif they, forsooth, were gainers by peo- 
pling their convents at the expense of their country. 

The czar not only subjected the church to the state, 
after the example of the Turkish emperors, but, what 
was a more masterly stroke of policy, he dissolved a 
militia of much the same nature with that of the janis- 
saries: and what the sultans had attempted in vain, he 
accomplished in a short time: he disbanded the Rus- 
sian janissaries, who were called Strelitz, and who 
kept the ezars in subjection. These troops, more for- 
midable to their masters than to their neighbours, con- 
sisted of about thirty thousand foot, one half of which 
remained at Moscow, while the other was stationed 
upon the frontiers. The pay of a strelitz was no more 
than four rubles a year; but this deficiency was amply 
compensated by privileges and extortions. Peter at 
first formed a company of foreigners, among which he 
enrolled his own name, and did not think it below him, 
to begin the service in the character of a drummer, and 
to perform the duties of that mean office ; so much did 
the nation stand in need of = By degrees he 
became an officer. He gradually raised new regi- 
ments; and at last, finding himself master of a well- 
disciplined army, he broke the strelitz, who durst not 
disohey. P 

The cavalry were nearly the same with that of Po- 
land, or France, when this last kingdom was no more 
than an assemblage of fiefs. ‘The Russian gentlemen 
mounted horse at their own expense, and fought with- 
out discipline, and sometimes without any other arms 
than a sabre or a bow, incapable of obeying, and con- 
sequently of conquering. 

Peter the Great taught them to obey, both by the 
example he set them, and by the punishments he in- 
flicted ; for he served in the quality of a soldier and 
subaltern officer, and as czar he severely punished the 
boyards, that is, the gentlemen, who pretended that it 
was the privilege of their order, not to serve but by 
their own consent. He established a regular body to 
serve the artillery, and took five hundred bells from the 
churches to found cannon. In the year 1714 he had 
thirteen thousand brass cannon. He likewise formed 
some troops of dragoons, a kind of militia very suita- 
ble to the genius of the Muscovites, and to the size of 
their horses, which are small. In 1738 the Russians 
had thirty regiments of dragoons, consisting of a 
thousand men each, and well accoutred. 

He likewise established the Russian hussars : and had 
even a school of engineers, in a country where, before 
his time, no one understood the elements of geometry. 

He was himself a good engineer; but his chief ex- 
cellence lay in his knowledge of naval affairs; he was 
an able sea-captain, a skilful pilot, a good sailor, an 
expert shipwright, and his knowledge of these arts 
was the more meritorious, as he was born with a great 
dread of the water. In his youth he could not pass 
over a bridge without trembling: on all these occasions 
he caused the wooden windows of his coach to be 
shut, but of this constitutional weakness he soon got 
the better by his courage and resolution. 

He caused a beautiful harbour to be built at the 
mouth of the Tanais, near Azoph, in which he pro- 
posed to keep a number of gallies; and some time 
after, thinking that these vessels, so long, light, and 
flat, would probably succeed in the Baltic, he had up- 
wards of three hundred of them built at his favourite 
city of Petersburg. He shewed his subjects the me- 





thod of building ships with fir only, and taught them 
the art of navigation. He had even learned surgery, 
and, in a case of necessity, has been known to tap a 
dropsical person. He was well versed in mechanics, 
and instructed the artists. 

Indeed the revenue of the czar, when compared to 
the immense extent of his dominions, was very incon- 
siderable, It never amounted to four and twenty mil- 
lions of our money, reckoning the mark at about fifty 
livres, as we do to-day, though perhaps we may do 
otherwise to-morrow. But a man may always be ac- 
counted rich, who has it in his power to accomplish 
great undertakings. Itis not the scarcity of money 
that weakens a state; it is the want of hands, and of 
men of abilities, 

Russia, notwithstanding the women are fruitful and 
the men are robust, is far from being populous, Peter 
himself, in civilizing his dominions, unhappily contri- 
buted to their depopulation. Frequent levies in his 
wars, which were long unsuccessful; nations trans- 
ported from the coasts of the Caspian Sea to those of 
the Baltic, destroyed by fatigue, or cut off by diseases; 
three-fourths of the Muscovite children dying of the 
small-pox, which is more dangerous in those climates 
than in any other; in a word, the melancholy effects 
of a government savage for a long time, and even 
barbarous in its policy : to all these causes it is owing, 
that in this country, comprehending so great a part of 
the continent, there are still vast deserts. Russia, at 
present, is supposed to contain five hundred thou- 
sand families of gentlemen, two hundred thousand 
lawyers ; something more than five millions of citi- 
zens and peasants, who pay a sort of tax ; six hundred 
thousand men who live in the provinces conquered 
from the Swedes ; the Cossacks in the Ukraine, and 
the Tartars that are subject to Muscovy, do not exceed 
two millions ; in fine, it appears, that in this immense 
country, there are not above fourteen millions of men, 
that is, a little more than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of France. 

While Peter was employed in changing the laws, 
the manners, the militia, and the very face of his coun- 
try, he likewise resolved to increase his greatness by 
encouraging commerce, which at once constitutes the 
riches of a particular state, and contributes to the in- 
terest of the world in general. He resolved to make 
Russia the centre of trade between Asia and Europe. 
He determined to join the Duna, the Volga, and the 
Tanais, by canals, of which he drew the plans; and 
thus to open a new passage from the Baltic to the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas, and from these seas to the 
Northern Ocean. 

The port of Archangel, frozen up for nine months 
in the year, and which could not be entered without 
making a long and dangerous circuit, he did not think 
sufficiently commodious. From the year 1700, he had 
formed a design of building a port upon the Baltic 
Sea, that should become the magazine of the North, 
and of raising a city that should prove the capital of 
his empire. 

He was already attempting to find out a north-east 
passage to China; and the manufactures of Pekin 
and Paris were designed to embellish his new city. 

A road, 754 versts long, running through marshes 
that were to be drained, led from Moscow to his new 
city. Most of these projects were executed by his 
own hands ; and the two empresses, who have suc- 
cessively followed him, have even improved upon his 
schemes, when they were practicable, and abandoned 
none but such as it was impossible to accomplish. 

_He was always travelling up and down his domi- 
nions, as much as his wars would allow him; but he 
travelled like a legislator and natural philosopher, ex- 
amining nature every where, endeavouring to correct 
and perfect her; sounding with his own hands the 
depth of seas and rivers ; repairing sluices, visiting 
docks, causing mines to be searched for, assaying 
metals, ordering accurate plans to be drawn, in the 
execution of which he himself assisted. 

He built, upon a very wild and uncultivated spot, 
the imperial city of Petersburg, which now contains 
sixty thousand houses, and is the residence of a splen- 
did court, where all the refined pleasures are known 
and enjoyed. He built the harbour of Cronstad, on 
the Neva, and St. Croix, on the frontiers of Persia; 
erected forts on the Ukraine, and in Siberia; esta- 
blished offices of admiralty at Archangel, Petersburg, 
Astracan, and Azoph; founded arsenals, and built 
and endowed hospitals. All his own houses were 
mean, and executed in a bad taste, but he spared no 
expenses in rendering the public buildings grand and 
magnificent. 

The sciences, which in other countries have been 
the slow product of so many ages, were, by his: care 
and industry, imported into Russia in full perfection. 





He established an academy on the plan of the famous 
societies of Paris and London. The Delisles, the 
Bulfingers, the Hermannuses, the Bernouilles, and 
the celebrated Wolf, a man who excelled in every 
branch of philosophy, were all invited and brought to 
Petersburg at a great expense. This academy still 
subsists ; and the Muscovites, at length, have philo- 
sophers of their own nation. 

He obliged the young nobility to travel for improve- 


ment, and to bring back into Russia the politeness of 


foreign countries ; and I have seen some young Rus- 
sians who were men of genius and of knowledge. 
Thus it was that a single man changed the face of 
the greatest empire in the universe. It is however a 
shocking reflection, that this reformer of mankind 
should have been deficient in that first of all virtues,— 
the virtue of humanity. Brutality in his pleasures, 
ferocity in his manners, and cruelty in his punish- 
ments, sullied the lustre of so many virtues. He ci- 
vilized his subjects, and yet himself remained a barba- 
rian. He would sometimes, with his own hands, exe- 
cute sentences of death upon the unhappy criminals ; 
and, in the midst of a revel, would show his dexterity 
in cutting off heads. There are princes in Africa, 
who with their own hands shed the blood of their sub- 
jects; but these kings are always detested as barba- 
rians, The death of a son, whom he ought to have 
corrected, or at most disinherited, would render the 
memory of Peter the object of universal hatred, were 
it not that the great and many blessings he bestowed 
upon his subjects, were almost sufficient to excuse his 
cruelty to his own offspring. 

Such was the ezar Peter; and his great projects 
were little more than in embryo when he joined the 
kings of Poland and Denmark against a child whom 
they all despised. The founder of the Russian em- 
pire was ambitious of being a conqueror; and such 
he thought he might easily become by the prosecution 
of a war, which, being entered into with so much 
prudence, could not fail, he imagined, of proving ad- 
vantageous to his subjects: the art of war was a new 
art, which it was necessary to teach his people. 

Besides, he wanted a port on the east side of the 
Baltic, to facilitate the execution of all his schemes, 
He wanted the province of Ingria, which lies to the 
north-east of Livonia, ‘The Swedes were in posses- 
sion of it, and from them he resolved to take it by 
force. His predecessors had had claims upon Ingria, 
Esthonia, and Livonia; and the present seemed a 
favourable opportunity for reviving these claims, 
which had lain buried for a hundred years, and had 
been cancelled by the sanction of treaties. He there- 
fore made a league with the king of Poland, to wrest 
from young Charles X11. all the territories that are 
bounded by the Gulf of Finland, the Baltic Sea, Po- 
land, and Muscovy. 


—_—— 


BOOK Il. 

Asudden and surprising change in the character of Charles 
XII. at eighteen years of age; he undertakes a war against 
Denmark, Poland, and Muscovy; finishes the Danish 
war in six weeks; with eight thousand Swedes defeats 
eighty thousand Russians, and then penetrates into Po- 
land. A description of Poland, and its form of govern- 
ment. Charles gains several battles; becomes master of 
Poland, where he prepares to nominate a king. 

In this manner did three powerful sovereigns me- 
nace the infancy of Charles XII. The news of these 
preparations struck the Swedes with consternation, 
and alarmed the council. All the great generals were 
now dead; and every thing was to be feared under 
the reign of a young king, who had hitherto given no 
very favourable impressions of his character. He 
hardly ever assisted at the council ; and when he did, 
it was only to sit cross-legged on the table, absent, 
inattentive, and seemingly regardless of every thing 
that passed. f La ays 

The council happened to hold a deliberation in his 
presence concerning the dangerous situation of af- 
fairs; some of the members proposed to avert the 
storm by negotiations, when all on a sudden Charles 
rose with an air of gravity and assurance, like a man 
of superior consequence who has chosen his side: 
‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘Iam resolved never to begin 
an unjust war, nor ever to finish a just one but by the 
destruction of my enemies. My resolution is fixed. 
[ will attack the first that shall declare against me ; 
and, after having conquered him, I hope I shall be 
able to strike terror into the rest” All the old coun- 
sellors were astonished at this declaration, and look- 
ed at one another without daring to reply. Agreeas 
bly surprised to find their king possessed of such no- 
ble sentiments, and ashamed to be less sanguine in 
their expectations than him, they received his orders 
for the war with admiration. 
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They were still more surprised when they saw him 
at once bid adieu to the most innocent amusements of 
youth. The moment he began to make preparations 
for the war, he entered on a new course of life, from 
which he never afterwards deviated in one single in- 
stance. Full of the idea of Alexander and Cesar, he 
proposed to imitate those two conquerors in every 
thing but their vices. No longer did he indulge him- 
self in magnificence, sports, and recreations: he re- 
duced his table to the most rigid frugality. He had 
formerly been fond of gaiety and dress ; but from that 
time he was never clad otherwise than a common sol- 
dier. He was supposed to have entertained a passion 
for a lady of his court: whether there was any foun- 
dation for this supposition does not appear; certain 
it is, he ever after renounced all commerce with wo- 
men, not only for fear of being governed by them, but 
likewise to set an example of continence to his sol- 
diers, whom he resolved to confine within the strictest 
discipline: perhaps too from the vanity of being 
thought the only king that could conquer a passion so 
difficult to be overcome. He likewise determined to 
abstain from wine during the rest of his life. Some 
people have told me, that his only reason for taking 
this resolution was to subdue his vicious inclinations 
in every thing, and to add one virtue more to his for- 
mer stock ; but the greater number have assured me, 
that it was to punish himself for a riot he had com- 
mitted, and an affront he had offered toa lady at table, 
even in presence of the Queen-mother, If that be 
true, this condemnation of his own conduct, and this 
abstinence which he imposed upon himself during the 
remainder of his life, is a species of heroism no less 
worthy of admiration,* 

He began by assuring the duke of Holstein, his 
brother-in-law, of a speedy assistance. Eight thou- 
sand men were immediately sent into Pomerania, a 
province bordering upon Holstein, in order to enable 
the duke to make head againstthe Danes. The duke 
indeed had need of them. 

His dominions were already laid waste, the castle 
of Gottorp taken, and the city of Tonningen pressed by 
an obstinate siege, to which the king of Denmark was 
come in person, in order to enjoy a conquest, which 
he held to be certain. This spark began to throw the 
empire into a flame, On the one side, the Saxon 
troops of the king of Poland, those of Brandenburg, 
Woitenbuttle, and Hesse Cassel, advanced to join 
the Danes. On the other, the king of Sweden’s eight 
thousand men, the troops of Hanover and Zell, and 
three Dutch regiments, came to the assistance of the 
duke. While the little country of Holstein was thus the 
theatre of war, two squadrons, the one from England, 
and the other from Holland, appeared in the Baltic. 
These two states were guarantees of the treaty of 
Altena, which the Danes had broke, and were eager 
to assist the duke of Holstein, because it was for the 
interest of their trade to check the growing power of 
the king of Denmark. They knew, that should he 
once become master of the Sound, he would impose 
the most rigorous laws upon the commercial nations, 
as soon as he should be able to do it with impunity. 
This consideration has long induced the English and 
the Dutch to maintain, as much as they can, a balance 
of power between the princes of the North. They 
joined the young king of Sweden, who seemed to be 
in danger of being crushed by such a powerful combi- 
nation of enemies, and assisted him for the very same 
reason that the others attacked him; namely, because 
they thought him incapable of defending himself. 

He was taking the diversion of boar-hunting when 
he received the news of the Saxons having invaded 
Livonia. This pastime he enjoyed in a manner 
equally new and dangerous. No other weapons were 
used but sharp-pointed sticks, with which the hunters 
defended themselves behind a cord stretched between 
two trees. A boar of a huge size came straight against 
the king, who, after a long struggle, by the help of 
the cord and stick, levelled him with the ground. It 
must be acknowledged, that in reading of such adven- 
tures as these, in considering the surprising strength 
of king Augustus, and reviewing the travels of the 
czar, we are almost tempted to think that we live in 
the times of Hercules and Theseus. 

Charles set out for his first campaign on the eighth 
day of May, new style, in the year 1700, and left 
Stockholm, whither he never returned. An innume- 
rable company of people attended him to the port of 
Carlscroon, offering up their prayers for his safety, be- 
dewing the ground with their tears, and expressingtheir 
admiration of his virtue. Before he left Sweden he 
established at Stockholm a council of defence, com- 





If we may judge from the whole tenor of his life and 
character, he had in fact no tenderness in his nature 





posed of several senators who were to take care of 
whatever concerned the navy, the army, and the for- 
tifications of the country, ‘The body of the senate 
were provisionally to regulate every thing besides, in 
the interior government of thekingdom. Having thus 
settled the administration of public affairs, and freed 
his mind from every other care, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to war. His fleet consisted of three and forty 
vessels: that in which he sailed named the King 
Charles, and the largest that had ever been seen, was 
a ship of a hundred and twenty guns, Count Piper, 
his first minister, general Renschild, and the count de 
Guiscard, the French ambassador in Sweden, em- 
barked along with him. He joined the squadrons of 
the allies. The Danish fleet declined the combat, and 
gave the three combined fleets an opportunity of ap- 
proaching so near to Copenhagen, as to throw some 
bombs into it. 

Certain it is, it was the king himself that first pro- 
posed to general Renschild to make a descent and to 
besiege Copenhagen by land, while it should be 
blocked up by sea. Renschild was surprised to re- 
ceive a proposal that discovered as much prudence as 
courage, from sucha young and inexperienced prince. 
Every thing was soon got ready for the descent. Or- 
ders were given for the embarkation of five thousand 
men who lay upon the coast of Sweden, and who 
were joined to the troops they had on board. The 
king quitted his large ship and went into a frigate, 
and they then began to despatch towards the shore 
three hundred grenadiers in small shallops, Among 
the shallops were some flat-bottomed boats that car- 
ried the fascines, the chevaux de frise, and the instru- 
ments of the pioneers. Five hundred chosen men 
followed in other shallops. Last of all came the king’s 
men of war, with two English and two Dutch frigates, 
which were to favour the landing of the troops under 
cover of their cannon. 

Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is situated 
in the isle of Zealand, in the midst of a beautiful plain, 
having the Sound on the north-east, and on the east 
the Baltic, where the king of Sweden then lay, At 
the unexpected movement of the vessels, which 
threatened a descent, the inhabitants were struck 
with consternation. Alarmed at the inactivity of their 
own fleet, and the motion of the Swedish ships, they 
looked round with terror, to observe where the storm 
would fall, Charles’s fleet stopped over against 
Humblebeck, within seven miles of Copenhagen. In 
that place the Danes immediately drew up their caval- 
ry. Their foot were pogted behind thick entrench- 
ments ; and what artillery they could bring thither, 
was pointed against the Swedes. 

The king then quitted his frigate, to throw himself 
into the first shallop, at the head of his guards. The 
French ambassador being always at his side, ‘ Sir,’ 
said the king to him, in Latin (for he would never 
speak French), ‘ you have no quarrel with the Danes, 
you need go no farther, ob please.’—‘ Sir,’ answer- 
ed the count de Guiscard, in French, ‘ the king my 
master hath ordered me to attend your majesty. i 
hope you will not this day banish me from your court, 
which never before appeared so splendid.’ So say- 
ing, he gave his hand to the king, who leaped into the 
shallop, whither he was followed by count Piper and 
the ambassador. They advanced under shelter of the 
cannon of the ships that favoured the landing. ‘The 
small boats were still about three hundred paces from 
the shore. Charles, impatient to land, jumped into 
the sea, sword in hand, the water reaching above his 
waist. His ministers, the French ambassador, the 
officers, and soldiers, immediately followed his exam- 
ple, and marched up to the shore, amidst a shower of 
musket-shot from the enemy. The king, who had 
never in his life before heard a discharge of muskets 
loaded with ball, asked major Stuart, who stood next 
him, what meant that whistling which he heard. It 
is the noise of the musket balls, which they fire upon 
you,’ replied the —. ‘ Very well,’ says the king, 
*henceforward that shall be my music.’ At that instant 
the major received a shot in his shoulder, and a 
lieutenant on the other side of him fell dead at his 
feet. 

Itis usual for troops that are attacked in their 
trenches to be beat; because the assailants have al- 
ways an impetuosity of courage, which the defenders 
cannot have; and besides, to wait for the enemy in 
our lines is fr tly ac ion of our own weak- 
ness, and of their superiority. The Danish horse and 
foot took to their heels, after a feeble resistance, The 
king having become master of their intrenchments, fell 
upon his knees, to return thanks to God for the first 
success of his arms. He forthwith caused redoubts 








to be made towards the town, and himself marked out | 


the plece for the encampment. Meanwhile he sent 











back his vessels to Schonen, a port of Sweden border- 
ing upon Copenhagen, for a reinforcement of nine 
thousand men, Every thing conspired to favour the 
ardour of Charles’s courage. The nine thousand men 
were upon the shore ready to embark, and next day a 
favourable wind brought them sate to the place of their 
destination. 

All this passed within sight of the Danish fleet, who 
durst not venture to advance. Copenhagen, struck 
with terror, immediately sent deputies to the king, be- 
seeching him not to bombard the city. He received 
them on horseback, at the head of his regiment of 
guards ; and the deputies fell upon their knees before 
him, He exacted from the citizens four hundred thou- 
sand rix-dollars, commanding them, at the same ume, 
to supply his camp with all kinds of provisions, for 
which he assured them they should be honestly paid. 
They brought the provisions, because they durst net 
disobey ; but they httle expected that conquerers would 
condescend to pay for them; and those who brought 
them were surprised to find that they were generously 
and instantly paid, even by the meanest soldier in the 
army. There had long prevailed among the Swedish 
troops a strict discipline, which had greatly contributed 
to the success of their arms ; and the king rendered it 
stll more rigid. No soldier durst refuse to pay for what 
he had bought, still less to go a plundering, nor even 
so much as to go out of thecamp. What is more, he 
would not allow his troops, after a victory, to strip the 
bodies of the dead, until they had cbtained his permis- 
sion; and he easily brought them to the observance of 
this injunction. Prayers were regularly said in his 
camp twice a day; at seven in the morning and four 
in the afternoon ; and he never failed to attend them 
himself, in order to give his soldiers an example of 
piety as well as of valour. His camp, which was better 
regulated than Copenhagen, had every thing in abun- 
dance; the peasants choosing much rather to sell their 
provisions to their enemies, the Swedes, than to the 
Danes, who did not pay them so well. Even the citi- 
zens were more than once obliged to come to the 
Swedish camp, to purchase those provisions which 
they could not tind in their own markets. 

The king of Denmark was then in Holstein, whi- 

ther he seemed to have gone for no other purpose than 
to raise the siege of Tonningen. He saw the Baltic 
covered with the enemy’s ships, and a young conqueror 
already master of Zealand, and just upon the point of 
taking possession of his capital. He caused an edict 
to be published throughout all his dominions, promis- 
ing liberty to every ene that should take up arms 
against the Swedes. ‘This declaration was of great 
weight in a country whieh was formerly free, but 
where all the peasants, and even many of the citizens, 
are now-a-days slaves. Charles sent word to the king 
of Denmark, that his only intention in making war 
was to oblige him to come to a peace; and that he 
must either resolve to do justice to the duke of Hol- 
stein, or see Copenhagen levelled with the ground, and 
his dominions laid waste with fire and sword. The 
Dane was too happy in having to do with a conqueror 
who valued himectf on his regard to justice. A con- 
gress was held in the town of ‘Travendal, which lies 
on the frontiers of Holstein. The king of Sweden 
would not allow the negotiations to be protracted by 
the arts of ministers; but determined to have the trea- 
ty finished with the same rapidity with which he had 
made his descent upon Zealand. In efiect a peace 
was concluded, on the fifth of August, to the advan- 
tage of the duke of Holstein, who was indemnified for 
all the expenses of the war, and delivered from op- 
yression. ‘The king of Sweden, fully satisfied with 
iaving succoured his ally, and humbled his enemy, 
would accept of nothing: for himself. ‘Thus Charles 
XIl., at eighteen years of age, began and finished this 
war in less than six weeks. 

Exactly at the same time, the king of Poland invest- 
ed Riga, the capital of Livonia; and the czar was ad- 
vancing on the east, at the head of near a hundred 
thousand men. Riga was defended by the old count 
d’Alberg, a Swedish general, who, at the age of eigh- 
ty, joined all the fire of youth to the experience of sixty 
campaigns. Count Flemming, afterwards minister of 
Poland, a man of distinguished abilities as well in the 
field as the cabinet, and Patkul the Livonian, pushed 
the siege with great vigour under the direction of the 
King; but notwithstanding several advantages which 
the besiegers had gained, the experience of old count 
d’Alberg baffled all their efforts, and the king of Po- 
land began to despair of being able to take the town. 
At last he laid hold of an honourable pretext for rais- 
ing the siege. Riga was full of merchants’ goods be- 
longing to the Dutch. “The states-general ordered 
their ambassador at the court of Augustus, to repre- 
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did not long resist their importunities, and agreed to 
raise the siege, rather than occasion the least damage 
to his allies, who were not greatly surprised at this 
stretch of complaisance, to the real cause of which 
they were no strangers. 

The only thing that Charles had now to do, towards 
the finishing of his first campaign, was to march 
against his rival in glory, Peter Alexiowitz. He was 
the more exasperated against him, as there were still 
at Stockholm three Muscovite ambassadors, who had 
lately sworn to the renewal of an inviolable peace. 
Possessed as he was himself of the most incorruptible 
integrity, he could not conceive how a legislator, like 
the ezar, should make a jest of what ought to be held 
so sacred, ‘The young prince, whose sense of honour 
was extremely refined, never imagined that there 
could be one system of morality for kings, and another 
for private persons. The emperor of Muscovy had 
just published a manifesto, which he had much better 
have suppressed. He there alleged, as the reason of 
the war, the little respect that had been shown him 
when he went incognito to Riga, and the extravagant 
prices his ambassadors had been obliged to pay for 
provisions, Such were the mighty injuries for which 
he ravaged Ingria with eighty thousand men! 

At the head of this great army he appeared before 
Narva, on the first of October, a season more severe 
in that climate than the month of January is at Paris. 
The czar, who in such weather would sometimes ride 
post for four hundred leagues, to see a mine or a ca- 
nal, was not more sparing of his troops than of hin- 
self. He knew, moreover, that the Swedes, ever since 
the time af Gustavus Adolphus, could make war in 
the depth of winter as well as in summer; and he 
wanted to accustom the Russians likewise to forget 
all distinction of seasons, and to render them, one 
day, equal to the Swedes. Thus, in a time when 
frost and snow compel other nations in more tempe- 
rate climates to agree to a suspension of arms, the 
ezar Peter besieged Narva, within thirty degrees of 
the pole, and Charles XII. advanced to its relief. The 
czar was no sooner arrived before the place, than he 
immediately put in practice what he had learned in 
his travels. He marked out his camp, fortified it on 
all sides, raised redoubts at certain distances, and 
opened the trenches himself. He had given the com- 
mand of his troops to the duke de Croi, a German, 
and an able general, but who at that time was little 
assisted by the Russian officers. As for himself, he 
had no other rank in the army than that of a private 
lieutenant. He thereby gave an example of military 
obedience to his nobility, hitherto unacquainted with 
discipline, and accustomed to march at the head of ill- 
armed slaves, without experience and without order. 
There was nothing strange in seeing him who had 
turned carpenter at Amsterdam, in order to procure 
himself fleets, serve as lieutenant at Narva, to teach 
his subjects the art of war. 

The Muscovites are strong and indefatigable, and 
perhaps as courageous as the Swedes; but it requires 
time and discipline to render troops warlike and in- 
vincible. The only regiments that could be depended 
upon were commanded by some German officers; 
but their number was very inconsiderable. ‘The rest 
were barbarians forced from their forests, and covered 
with the skins of wild beasts; some armed with ar- 
rows, and others with clubs. [ew of them had fu- 
sees; none of them had ever seen a regular siege ; 
and there was not one good cannonecr in the whole 
army. A hundred and fifty cannon, which one would 
have thought must have soon reduced the little town 
of Narva to ashes, were hardly able to make a breach, 
while the artillery of the city mowed down at every 
discharze whole ranks of the enemy in their trenches. 
Narva was almost without fortifications: the baron de 
Hoorn, who commanded there, had not a thousand 
regular troops ; and yet this immense army could not 
reduce it in ten weeks. 

It was now the fifth of November, when the ezar 
learned that the king of Sweden had crossed the sea 

with two hundred transports, and was advancing to 
the relief of Narva. The Swedes-were not above 
twenty thousand strong, The czar had no advantage 
but that of numbers. Far, therefore, from despising 
his enemy, he employed every art in order to crush 
him. Not content with eighty thousand men, he re- 
solved to oppose to him another army still, and to 
check his progress at every step. He had already 
given orders for the march of about thirty thousand 
men, who were advancing from Pleskow with great 
expedition. He then took a step that would have 
rendered him contemptible, could a legislator who had 
performed such great and glorious actions incur that 
imputation. He left his camp, where his presence 


was necessary, to ¢o in quest of this new army, which 
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might have arrived well enough without him, and 
seemed by this conduct to betray his fear of engaging 
in his intrenchments a young and inexperienced prince 
who might come to attack him. 

Be that as it will, he resolved to shut up Charles 
XII. between two armies. Nor was this all: a de- 
tachment of thirty thousand men from the camp be- 
fore Narva were posted at a league’s distance from the 
city, directly in the king of Sweden’s road; twenty 
thousand strelitz were placed farther off upon the same 
road, and five thousand others composed an advanced 
guard; and he must necessarily force his way through all 
these troops before he could reach the camp, which was 
fortified with a rampart and adoublefossé, ‘The king 
of Sweden had bonded at Pernau, in the Gulf of Riga, 
with about sixteen thousand foot, and little more than 
four thousand horse. From Pernau he made a flying 
march to Revel, foilowed by all his cavalry, and only 
by four thousand foot. He always marched in the 
van of his army, without waiting for the rear, He 
soun found himself, with his eight thousand men only, 
before the first posts of the enemy. He immediately 
resolved, without the least hesitation, to attack them, 
one after another, before they could possibly learn 
with what a small number they had to engage. The 
Museovites seeing the Swedes come upon them, ima- 
gined they had a whole army to encounter. The ad- 
vanced guard of five thousand men, posted among 
rocks, a station where one hundred resolute men 
might have stopped the march of a large army, 
fled at their first approach, The twenty thousand 
men that lay behind them, perceiving the flight of 
their fellow-soldiers, took the alarm, and carried their 
terror and confusion with them into the camp. All 
the posts were carried in two days; and what upon 
other occasions would have been reckoned three dis- 
tinct victories, did not retard the king’s march for the 
space of one hour. He appeared then at last with 
his eight thousand men, exhausted with the fatigues 
of so long a march, before a camp of eighty thousand 
Muscovites, defended by a hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon; and, scarce allowing his troops any time for 
rest, he instantly gave orders for the attack. 

The signal was two fusees, and the word in German, 
“ With the aid of God.” A general officer having re- 
presented to him the greatness of the danger, “ What,” 
says he, “do not you think, that with my eight thou- 
sand brave Swedes, I may easily beat eighty thousand 
Russians?” But, soon after, fearing that what he 
had said might savour too muchof gasconade, he ran 
after the officer, “ And are not you,” says he, “ of the 
same opinion ? have not [a double advantage over the 
enemy? one, that their cavalry can be of no service 
to them; the other, that the place being narrow their 
number will only incommode them ; and thus in re- 
ality I shall be stronger than they.” ‘The officer did 
not care to differ from him; and thus they marched 
against the Muscovites about mid-day, on the 30th of 
November, 1700, : 

As soon as their cannon had made a breach in their 
intrenchments, the Swedes advanced with screwed 
bayonets, having a furious shower of snow on their 
backs, which drove full in the face of the enemy, 
The Russians stood the shock for half an hour with- 
out flinching, The king made his attack upon the 
richt of the camp, where the ezar’s quarters lay, hop- 
ing to come to a rencounter with him, as he did not 
know that he had gone in quest of the forty thousand | 
men, who were daily expected to arrive. At the first | 
discharge of the enemy’s muskets, he received a shot | 
in his neck; but as it was a spent ball, it lodged in | 
the folds of his black neckcloth, and did him no harm, 
His horse was killed under him, Mr. de Spar told | 
me, that the king mounted another horse with great | 
agility, saying, “These fellows make me go through | 
my exercise ;” and continued to fight and give orders 
with the same presence of mind. After an engage- 
ment of three hours, the intrenchments were forced on 
all sides. The king pursued the right of the enemy 
as far as the river Narva, with his left wing; if we 
may be allowed to call by that name about four thou. 
sand men, who were in pursuit of near forty thousand, 
The bridge broke under the fugitives, and the river 
was immediately filled with dead careasses, ‘The rest | 
returned to their camp, without knowing whither they 

went ; and finding some barracks, they took post be- 
hind them. There they defended themselves for a 
while, as they were not able to make their escape; 
but at last their generals Dolgorouky, Gollofkin, and 
Federowitz, surrendered themselves to the king, and 
laid their arms at his feet; and, while they were pre- 
senting them to him, the duke de Croi came up and 
surrendered himself with thirty officers. 

Charles received all these prisoners of distinction | 

with as much civility and politeness as if he had been ! 








paying them the honours of an entertainment in his 
own court, He detained none but the general officers. 
All the subalterns and common soldiers were dis- 
armed and conducted to the river Narva, where they 
were supplied with boats for passing over, and allowed 
to return to their own country. In the meantime night 
came on, and the right wing of the Muscovites still 
continued the fight. The Swedes had not lost above 
six hundred men. Eight thousand Muscovites had 
been killed in their intrenchments ; many were drown- 
ed; many had crossed the river; and yet there still 


remained in the camp a sufficient number to cut off 


the Swedes to the last man. But the loss of battles is 
not so much owing to the number of the killed, as to 
the timidity of those who survive, The king employ- 
ed the small remains of the day in seizing upon the 
enemy’s artillery. He took possession of an advan- 
tageous post between the camp and the city, where 
he slept a few hours upon the ground, wrapt up in his 
cloak, intending at daybreak to fall upon the leh wing 
of the enemy, which was not yet entirely routed, But 
at two o’clock in the morning, pa, Wade, who 
commanded that wing, having heard of the gracious 
reception the king had given to the other generals, 
and of his having dismissed all the subaltern officers 
and soldiers, sent a messenger to him, begging he 
would grant him the same favour; the conqueror re- 
plied, that he should have it, provided he would come 
at the head of his troops, and make them lay their 
arms and colours at his feet. Soon after the general 
appeared with his Muscovites, to the number of about 
thirty thousand, They marched, both soldiers and 
officers, with their heads uncovered, through less than 
seven thousand Swedes. ‘The soldiers, as they pass- 
ed the king, threw their guns and swords upon the 
ground, and the officers presented him with their 
ensigns and colours, He caused the whole of this 
multitude to be conducted over the river, without de- 
taining a single soldier, Had he kept them, the num- 
ber of prisoners would at least have been five times 
greater than that of the conquerors, 

After this, he entered victorious into Narva, accom- 
panied by the duke de Croi, and other general officers 
of the Muscovites. He ordered their swords to be 
restored to them all; and, knowing that they wanted 
money, and that the merchants of Narva would not 
lend them any, he sent a thousand ducats to the duke 
de Croi, and tive hundred to evrey Muscovite officer, 
who could not sufficiently admire the civility of this 
treatment, of which they were incapable of forming 
the least conception. An account of the victory was 
immediately drawn up at Narva, in order to be sent 
to Stockholm, and to the allies of Sweden: but the 
king expunged with his own hand every circumstance 
in the relation that tended too much to his honour, or 
seemed to reflect upon the czar, His modesty how- 
ever could not hinder them from striking at Stock- 
holm several medals to perpetuate the memory of 
these events. Among others they struck one «hich 
represented the king on one side, standing on a pedes- 
tal, to which were chained a Muscovite, a Dane, and 
a Polander; and on the reverse a Hercules, holding 
his club, and treading upon a Cerberus, with this in- 
scription: Tres uro contudit iclu. 

Among the prisoners taken at the battle of Narva, 
there was one whose fate exhibited a remarkable in- 
stance of the great inconstancy of fortune. He was 
the eldest son and heir of the king of Georgia; his 
name the ezarafis Artschelou. ‘This title of czarafis, 
among the Tartars, as well as in Muscovy, signifies 
prince, or son of the czar; for the word ezar, or tzar, 
signified king among the ancient Scythians, from 
whorn all these people are descended, and is not de- 
rived from the Cresars of Rome, so long unknown to 
these barbarians. His father Mittelleski, ezar, and 
master of the most beautiful part of the country, lying 
between the mountains of Ararat and the eastern 
coasts of the Black Sea, having been expelled from his 
kingdom by his own subjects, in 1688, had rather 
chosen to throw himself into the arms of the emperor 
of Muscovy, than to apply to the Turks for assistance. 
His son, a youth of nineteen years of age, followed 
Peter the Great in his expedition against the Swedes, 
and was taken fighting by some Finland soldiers, 
who had already stripped him, and were upon the 
point of killing him. Count Renschild rescued him 
from their hands, supplied him with clothes, and pre- 
sented him to his master. Charles sent him to Stock- 
holm, where the unfortunate prince died in a few years 
after. The king, upon seeing him depart, could not 
help making, in the hearing of his officers, a very na- 

tural reflection on the strange fate of an Asiatic prince 
born at the foot of Mount Caucasus, and going to live 
a prisoner among the snows of Sweden. “It is just,” 
says he, “as if 1 were one day to be a prisoner among 
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the Crim Tartars.” These words made no impres- 


too much occasion to remember them, when the event 
had proved them to be a prediction. 

The czar was advancing by long marches with a 
body of forty thousand Russians, in full hopes of sur- 
rounding his enemy on all sides; but before he had 
oo pe 3 half way, he received intelligence o the 

attle of Narva, and of the dispersion of his whole 
army. He was not so foolish as to think of attacking 
with his forty thousand raw and undisciplined troops, 
a conqueror, who had lately defeated eighty thousand 
men in their intrenchments. He returned home, with 
a determined resolution of disciplining his troops, at 
the same time that he civilized his subjects. “I know,” 
say he, “that the Swedes will beat us for a long time ; 
but, at last, they will teach us to beat them.” Mos- 
cow, his capital, was in the utmost terror and conster- 
nation at the news of this defeat. Such was the pride 
and ignorance of the people, that they actually 
imagined they had been conquered by a power more 
than human, and that the Swedes were so many ma- 
gicians. This opinion was so general, that public 
prayers were ordered to be put up to St. Nicholas, the 
patron of Muscovy, on the occasion. The form of 
these prayers is toosingular tobe omitted. Itrunsthus: 

“ O thou who art our perpetual. comforter in all our 
adversities, great St. Nicholas, infinitely powerful, by 
what sin have we offended thee, in our sacrifices, 
kneelings, bowings, and thanksgivings, that thou hast 
thus abandoned us? We implored thy assistance 
against these terrible, insolent, enraged, dreadful, un- 
conquerable destroyers, when, like lions and bears 
robbed of their young, they fell upon, terrified, wound- 
ed, and slew by thousands, us who are thy people. 
As it is impossible that this should have happened 
without sorcery and witchcraft, we beseech thee, O 
great St. Nicholas, to be our champion, and standard- 
bearer, to deliver us from this troop of sorcerers, and 
to drive them far from our frontiers, with the recom- 
pense they deserve.” —_ 

While the Muscovites were thus complaining of 
their defeat to St. Nicholas, Charles XII. returned 
thanks to God, and prepared himself for new victories, 

The king of Poland had reason to fear, that his 
enemy, already victorious over the Danes and the 
Muscovites, would soon turn his arms against him. 
He entered into a closer alliance with the czar than 
ever he had done before. These two princes agreed 
ve an interview, in order to concert their measures. 

hey met at Birsen, a small town in Lithuania, with- 
out any of those formalities which serve only to retard 
business, and neither suited their situation nor their 
humour. The princes of the North visit one another 
with a familiarity that has not yet taken place in the 
more southern parts of Europe. Peter and Augustus 
spent fifteen days together, in the enjoyment of plea- 
sures, which were even somewhat extravagant ; for 
the czar, amidst his cares for the reformation of his 
subjects, could never correct his dangerous propen- 
sion to debauchery. 

The king of Poland engaged to furnish the czar 
with fifty thousand German troops, which were to be 
hired from several princes, and for which the czar was 
to pay. Peter, on the other hand, was to send fifty 
thousand Russians into Poland, to learn the art of 
war, and promised to pay to Augustus three millions 
of rix-dollars in two years. This treaty, had it been 
carried into execution, might have proved fatal to the 
king of Sweden: it was a sure and ready method of 
rendering the Muscovites good soldiers: perhaps it 
was forging chains for a part of Europe. 

Charles XII. exerted his utmost endeavours to pre- 
vent the king of Poland from reaping any beneft from 
this league, Afterhaving passed the winter at Narva, 
he appeared in Livonia in the neighbourhood of Riga, 
the very town which Augustus had in vain besieged. 
The Saxon troops were posted along the river Duna, 
which is very broad in that place; and Charles, who 
lay on the other side of the river, was obliged to dis- 
pute the passage. The Saxons were not commanded 
by their own prince, who was then sick, but were 
headed by marshal Stenau, who acted as general, 
under whom commanded prince Ferdinand, duke of 
Courland, and that same Patkul who had formelry, at 
the hazard of his.life, vindicated the privileges of his 
country ip oye Charles XI. by his pen, and now 
defended the same cause against Charles XII. by his 
arms. The king of Sweden had caused some !arge 
boats to be built of a new construction, whose sides 
were much higher than ordinary, and could be raised 
or let down, like a draw-bridge. When raised they 
covered the troops on board, and when let down they 
served as a bridge to land them. He likewise made 
use of another artifice, Having observed that the 





| wind blew from the north, where he lay, to the south, 
sion at that time; but, in the sequel, there was but | 


where the enemy were encamped, he set fire to a large 
heap of wet straw, which diffusing a thick smoke over 
the river, prevented the Saxons from seeing his troops, 
or observing what he was going to do. Under cover 
of this cloud, he dispatched some barks filled with 
more of the same smoking straw; so that the cloud 
always increasing, and being driven by the wind 
directly to the face of the enemy, rendered it impos- 
sible for them to know whether the king was passing 
or not. Meanwhile, he alone conducted the execu- 
tion of his stratagem; and when he had reached the 
middle of the river, “ Well,” says he to general Rens- 
child, “the Duna will be as favourable to us as the 
sea of Copenhagen; take my word for it, general, we 
shall beat them.” He arrived at the other side ina 
quarter of an hour, and was sorry to find that he was 
only the fourth person that leapt on shore. He forth- 
with landed his cannon, and drew up his troops in 
order of battle, while the enemy, blinded with smoke, 
could make no opposition except by a few random 
shot. At last the mist being dispersed by the wind, 
the Saxons saw the king of Sweden already advancing 
against them. 

Marshal Stenau lost nota moment. As soon as he 
observed the Swedes, he rushed upon them with the 
flower of his cavalry. The violent shock of this hody 
falling upon the Swedes just as they were forming, 
threw them into confusion. They gave way, were 
broken, and pursued even into the river. The king of 
Sweden rallied them in a moment, in the midst of the 
water, with as much composure as if he had been 
making a review; then the Swedes, marching more 
compact than before, repulsed marshal Stenau, and 
advanced into the plain. Stenau finding his troops 
begin to stagger, acted like an able general. He 
made them retire into a dry place, flanked with 
a morass and a wood, where his artillery lay. The 
advantage of the ground, and time which the Saxons 
had thus obtained, of recovering from their first sur- 
prise, restored to them their former courage. Charles 
immediately began the attack. He had fifteen thou- 
sand men: Sténau and the duke of Courland about 
twelve thousand, with no other artillery than one dis- 
mounted cannon. The battle was obstinate and 
bloody. The duke had two horses killed under him: 
he penetrated thrice into the heart of the king’s 
guards ; but at length being unhorsed by a blow with 
the butt-end of a musket, his army was thrown into 
confusion, and no longer disputed the victory. His 
cuirassiers carried him off with great difficulty, all 
bruised and half dead, from the thickest of the fight, 
and from under the horses heels, which trampled on 
him. 

Immediately after this victory, the king of Sweden 
advanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland. All the 
towns of the duchy surrendered to him at discretion ; 
it was rather a journey than a conquest. From thence 
he passed without delay into Lithuania, conquering 
wherever he came: and he felt a pleasing satisfac- 
tion, as he himself owned, when he entered trium- 
phant into the town of Birsen, where the king of Po- 
land and the czar had plotted his destruction but a few 
months before. 

It was in this place that he formed the design of 
dethroning the king of Poland, hy the hands of the 
Poles themselves. One day when he was at table, 
full of this enterprise, and observing as usual the 
strictest temperance, wrapped up in a profound silence, 
and seeming, as it were, absorbed in the greatness of 
his conceptions, a German colonel, who waited upon 
him, said with an audible voice, that the meals which 
the czar and the king of Poland had made in the same 
place were somewhat different from those of his ma- 
jesty. “ Yes,” oe the king, rising, “ and I shall the 
more me spoil their digestion.” In short, by inter- 
mixing a little policy with the force of his arms, he 
resolved to hasten the execution of this mighty pro- 
ject. 

Poland, a part of the ancient Sarmatia, is somewhat 
larger than France, but less populous, though it is 
more so than Sweden. The inhabitants were con- 
verted to Christianity only about seven hundred and 
fifty years ago. It is somewhat surprising, that the 
Roman language, which never penetrated into that 
country, is now-a-days spoken in common no where 
but in Poland; there every one speaks Latin, even 
the very servants. This extensive country is very 
fertile ; but the natives are only, on that account, so 
much the less industrious. The artists and trades- 
men in Poland are Scotch, French, and especially 
Jews. The last have, inthis country, near three hun- 
dred synagogues; and multiplying too fast, and to too 
great numbers, they will in time be banished from it, 
as they have already been from Spain. They buy the 





corn, the cattle, and the commodities of the country 
at a low rate, dispose of them at Dantzic, and in Ger- 
many, and sell to the nobles at a high price where- 
withal to gratify the only species of luxury which they 
know and love. Thus Poland, watered with the 
finest rivers in the world, rich in pastures, and in 
mines of salt, and covered with luxuriant crops, re- 
mains poor, in spite of its plenty ; because the people 
are slaves, and the nobles are proud and indolent. 

The constitution of Poland is the most perfect mo- 
del of the ancient government of the Goths and Celtx, 
which hath been corrected or altered every where else. 
It is the only state that has preserved the name of re- 
public together with the royal dignity. 

Every gentleman has a right to give his vote in the 
election of a king, and may even be elected himself. 
This inestimable privilege is attended with inconveni- 
ences proportionably great. The throne is almost 
always exposed to sale; and as a Polander is seldom 
able to make the purchase, it has frequently been sold 
to strangers, The nobility and clergy defend their 
liberties against the king, and deprive the rest of the 
nation of theirs. The body of the people are slaves, 
Such is the unhappy fate of mankind, that in every 
country the greater number are, one way or other, en- 
slaved by the lesser. There the peasant sows not for 
himself but for his lord, to whom his person, his lands, 
and even the labour of his hands belong; and who 
can sell him, or cut his throat with the same impunity 
as he kills the beasts in the field. Every gentleman 
is independent. He cannot be tried in a criminal 
cause but by an assembly of the whole nation: he 
cannot be arrested till once he is condemned : so that 
he is hardly ever punished. There are great num- 
bers of poor among them, These engage in the ser- 
vice of the more wealthy, receive wages from them, 
and perform the meanest offices. They rather choose 
to serve their equals than to enrich themselves by 
commerce ; and while they are dressing their masters’ 
horses, they give themselves the title of electors of 
kings and destroyers of tyrants. 

To see a king of Poland in the pomp of royal ma- 
jesty, one would take him to be the most absolute 

rince in Europe; and yet he is the least so. The 

oles really make with him that contract, which in 
other nations is only supposed to be made between the 
king and his subjects, The king of Poland, even at 
his consecration, and in swearing to the Pacta con- 
venta, absolves his subjects from the oath of allegiance, 
should he ever violate the laws of the republic, 

He nominates to all offices, and confers all ho- 
nours. Nothing is hereditary in Poland, but the 
lands and rank of the nobility. The son of a pala- 
tine, or of a king, has no claim to the dignity of his 
father. But there is this great difference ‘betwixt the 
king and the republic, that the former cannot strip 
any person of an office after he has bestowed it upon 
him; whereas the latter may deprive him of the 
crown, if he transgress the laws of the state. 

The nobility, jealous of their liberty, frequently sell 
their votes, but seldom their affections. They have 
no sooner elected a king, than they begin to fear his 
ambition, and to oppose him by their cabals. The 
grandees whom he has made, and whom he cannot 
unmake, often become his enemies, instead of re- 
maining his creatures. Those who are attached to 
the court are hated by the rest of the nobility, which 
always forms two parties; a division unavoidable, 
and even necessary in those countries, that must needs 
have kings, and yet preserve their liberties. 

Whatever concerns the nation is regulated in the 
assemblies of the states-general, which are called 
diets. These states are composed of the body of the 
senate, and of several gentlemen. The senators are 
the palatines and the bishops ; the gentlemen the de- 
puties of the particular diets in each palatinate. In 
these great assemblies presides the archbishop of 
Gnesna, primate of Poland, viceroy of the kingdom 
during an interregnum, and next to the king, the first 
person in the state. Besides him there is seldom an 
other cardinal in Poland: because the Roman purple 
giving no precedence in the senate to a bishop who 
should be made a cardinal, he would be obliged either 
to take his rank as tor, or to re the sub- 
stantial rights of the dignity he erjoys in his own 
country, to support the vain pretensions of a foreign 
honour. 

These diets, by the laws of the kingdom, must be 
held alternately in Poland and Lithuania. The de- 

uties frequently transact their business sabre in 
and, like the ancient Sarmatians, from whom they 
are sprung, and sometimes too intoxicated with liquor, 
a vice te which the —— were utter a 
Every gentleman deputed to the states-general enjoys 
the same right which the tribunes of the people had 
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at Rome, of opposing themselves to the laws of the 
senate. Any one gentleman, who says, “1 protest,” 
stops by that single word the unanimous resolution of 
all the rest; and if he quits the place where the diet 
is held, the assembly is of course dissolved. 

To the disorders arising from this law, they apply 
a remedy still more dangerous. Poland is seldom 
without two factions. Unanimity in their diets being 
thus rendered impossible, each party forms confede- 
racies, in which they decide by a plurality of voices, 
without any regard to the protestation of the lesser 
number. ‘These assemblies, condemned by the laws, 
but authorized by custom, are held in the king’s name, 
though frequently without his consent, and even 
against his interest; in much the same manner as the 
league in France made use of the name of Henry HI. 
to ruin him; and as the parliament in England, that 
brought Charles Ll. to the block, began\ by pretixing 
his majesty’s name to all the resolutions they took to 
destroy hin. When the public commotions are end- 
ed, it belongs to the general diets either to confirm or 
repeal the acts of these confederacies. A diet can 
even cancel the acts of a former diet; for the same 
reason that in absolute monarchies, a king can abolish 
the laws of his predecessor, or even those which have 
been made by himself. 

The nobility, who make the laws of the republic, 
likewise constitute its strength, They appear on 
horseback completely armed, upon great emergencies, 
and are able to make up a body of a hundred thousand 
men, This great army, which is called pospolite, 
moves slowly, and is ill governed. It cannot continue 
assembled for any length of time, for want of provi- 
sions and forage: it has neither discipline, subordi- 
nation, nor experience; but that love of liberty by 
which it is animated will always make it formidable. 

These nobles nay be conquered or dispersed, or 
even held in subjection for atime; but they soon 
shake off the yoke. ‘They compare themselves to 
the reeds which the storm may bend to the ground, 
but which rise again the moment the storm is over. 
It is for this reason that they have no places of 
strength; they will have themselves to be the only 
bulwarks of the republic ; nor do they ever suffer their 
king to build any forts, lest he should employ them 
less for their defence than their oppression. Their 
country is entirely open, excepting two or three fron- 
tier places: so that if in a war, whether civil or fo- 
reigu, they resolve to sustain a siege, they are 


obliged to raise fortifications of earth in a hurry, to 


repair the old walls that are half ruined, and to en- 
large the ditches that are almost filled up; and the 
town is commonly taken before the intrenchments are 
finished. 

The pospolite are not always on horseback to de- 
fend the country: they never mount but by order of 
the diets, or sometimes in imminent dangers, by the 
simple order of the king. 

The usual guard of Poland is an army, which 
ought to be maintained at the expense of the republic. 
It is composed of two bodies, under two grand gene- 
rals. The first body is that of Poland, and should 
consist of thirty-six thousand men; the second, to the 
number of twelve thousand, is that of Lithuania. 
The two grand generals are independent of each 
other; though nominated by the king, they are ac- 
countable for their conduct to the republic alone, and 
have an unlimited power over their troops. The co- 
lonels are absolute masters of their regiments ; and 
it is their business to maintain and pay them as well 
as they can. Butas they are seldom paid themselves, 
they ravage the country, rain the peasants, to satisfy 
their own avidity, and that of their soldiers. The 
Polish lords appear iu these armies with more magni- 
ficence than they do in the towns; and their tents are 
more elegant than their houses. The cavalry, which 
makes up two-thirds of the army, is composed almost 
entirely of gentlemen: and is remarkable for the 
beauty of their horses, and ‘the richness of the accou- 
trements and harness, 

The gendarmes especially, whona they distinguish 
into hussars and pancernes, never march without seve- 
ral valets in their retinue, who lead their horses ; those 
are furnished with bridles that are ornamented with 

lates and nails of silver, embroidered saddles, saddle 

ws, and gilt stirrups, or stirrups made of massy sil- 
ver, with large housings trailing on the ground, after the 
manner of the Turks, whose magnificence the Poles 
endeavour to imitate as much as they can. 

But if the cavalry are fine and gorgeous, the infan- 
try were at that time proportionably wretched, ill 
clothed, and ill armed, without regimentals, or an 
thing uniform. Such at least was their condition, till 
towards the year 1710: and yet these infantry, who 
resemble the wandering Tartars, support hunger, cold, 











fatigue, and all the hardships of war, with surprising 
resolution. 

One may still discern in the Polish soldiers the cha- 
racter of their ancestors, the ancient Sarmatians, the 
same want of discipline, the same fury in the assault, 
the same readiness to fly and to return to the charge, 
and the same cruel disposition to slaughter when they 
conquer. 

The king of Poland flattered himself at first, that 
in this pressing necessity, these two bodies would 
support his cause; that the Polish pospolite would 
take up arms at his orders; and that these forces, 
joined to the Saxon subjects, and to his Russian allies, 
would compose an army betore which the small num- 
ber of the Swedes would not dare to appear. But he 
found himself, almost in an instant, deprived of these 
succours by means of that very eagerness he discovered 
to have them all at once. 

Accustomed, in his hereditary dominions, to the ex- 
ercise of absolute power, he too fondly imagined that 
he might govern in Poland as he did in Saxony. The 
beginning of his reign raised malcontents. His first 
proceedings provoked the party that had opposed his 
election, and alienated almost all the rest of the nation. 
The Poles murmured to see the towns filled with 
Saxon garrisons, and their frontiers lined with Saxon 
troops. This nation, more anxious to preserve its li- 
berty than to attack its neighbours, considered the war 
with Sweden, and the irruption into Livonia, as enter- 
prises by no means advantageous tothe republic. It 
is very difficult to hinder a free people from seeing their 
true interest. The Poles were sensible, that if this 
war, undertaken without their consent, should prove 
unsuccessful, their country, open on all sides, would 
become a prey to the king of Sweden ; and that should 
it be crowned with success, they would be enslaved by 
their own king, who being master of Livonia, as well 
as of Saxony would shut up Poland between these 
two states, in this alternative, either of becoming 
slaves to the king, whom they had elected, or of being 
pillaged by Charles X11. who was justly incensed, 
they raised a clamour against the war, which they be- 
lieved to be declared rather against themselves than 
against Sweden. They considered the Saxons and 
the Muscovites as the forgers of their chains; and ob- 
serving soon after that the king of Sweden had over- 
come every thing that opposed his progress, and was 
advancing with a victorious army into the heart of Li- 
thuania, they loudly exclaimed against their sovereign, 
and with so much the greater freedom as he was unfor- 
tunate, 

Lithuania wes at that time divided into two parties, 
that of the princes of Sapieha, and that of Oginsky. 
The animosity between these two factions, occasioned 
at first by private quarrels, had at last been intlamed 
into a eh war. The king of Sweden engaged the 
princes of Sapicha in his interest; and Oginsky, being 
poorly supported by the Saxons, found his — 
almost annihilated. The Lithuanian army reduced 
by these troubles and the want of money, to an 
inconsiderable number, was partly dispersed by the 
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conquerors. ‘The few that still held out for the king of 
Poland were separated into small bodies of fugitive 
troops, who wandered up and down the country and 
subsisted by spoil. Augustus beheld nothing in Li- 
thuania but the weakness of his own party, the 
hatred of his subjects, and a hostile army, con- 
ducted by a young king, incensed, victorious, and 
implacable. 

There was indeed an army in Poland; but instead 
of six and thirty thousand men, the number pre- 
scribed by the law, it did not amount to eighteen thou- 
sand ; and it was not only ill-paid and ill-armed, but 
the generals were as yet undetermined what course to 
take. 

The only resource of the king was, to order the 
nobility to follow him; but he durst not expose him- 
self to the mortification of a refusal, which, by disco- 
vering his weakness too plainly, would of consequence 
have increased it. 

In this state of trouble and uncertainty, all the pa- 
latinates of the kingdom desired the king to call a 
diet ; in the same manner as in England, during times 
of danger, all the bodies of the state present addresses 
to the sovereign, entreating him to convoke a parlia- 
ment. Augustus had more need of an army than a 
diet, in which the actions of kings are severely can- 
vassed. However, that he might not incense the na- 
tion beyond a possibility of reconciliation, he found it 
necessary to assemble a diet; which was accordingly 
appointed to be held at Warsaw, on the second of 
December, 1701. He soon perceived that Charles 
XII. had at least as much power in this assembly as 
himself. ‘Those who favoured the Sapieha, the Lubo- 
mirsky and their friends, the palatine Leczinsky, trea- 
surer of the crown, and especially the partizans of the 





princes Sobieski, were all of them secretly attached 
to the king of Sweden. : 

The most considerable of these partizans, and the 
most dangerous to the king of Poland, was cardinal 
Radjousky, archbishop of Gnesna, primate of the king- 
dom, and president of the diet. He was a man full of 
artifice and cunning, and entirely under the influence 
of an ambitious woman, who was ealled by the Swedes 
madam Cardinaless, and who was egging him on to 
intrigue and faction. King John Sobieski, the prede- 
cessor of Augustus, had first made bim a of 
Warmia and vice-chancellor of the kingdom. Rad- 
jousky, when ne more than a bishop, had obtained the 
cardinal’s hat by the favour of the same prince. This 
dignity soon opened his way to the primacy ; and thus 
by uniting in his ewn person whatever can impose 
upon mankind, he was able to undertake the most ar- 
duous enterprises, without pageae the least danger. 

After the death of John, he employed all his interest 
to raise prince James Sobieski to the throne; but the 
torrent of public hatred ran so strong against the 
father, notwithstanding the eminent qualities of which 
he was possessed, that it entirely excluded the son from 
that dignity. After this, the cardinal-primate joined 
his endeavours with those of the abbé de Polignac, the 
French ambassador, to procure the crown to the prince 
of Conti, who was actually elected. But the money 
and troops of Saxony deteated all his negotiations. 
At last he suffered himself to be drawn over to the 
teh that crowned the elector of Saxony, and patient- 

y waited for an opportunity of sowing dissension be 
tween the new king and the nation. 

The victories of Charles XIL., the protector of prince 
James Sobieski, the civil war in Lithuania, the general 
alienation of men’s minds from king Augustus: all 
these circumstances made the cardinal-primate believe, 
that the time was now come when he might safely 
send back Augustus into Saxony, and open for king 
John’s son the way to the throne. This prince, for- 
merly the innocent object of the hatred of the Poles, 
was now become their darling, ever since the time that 
Augustus had lost the public favour ; but he durst not 
as yet entertain the most distant hopes of so great a 
revolution, of which, however, the cardinal was already 
laying the foundation. 

At first, he seemed desirous of effecting a reconcili- 
ation between the king and the republic; and de- 
spatched circular letters, dictated in appearance by 
the spirit of charity and concord; a common and 
well-known snare, in which, however, the people are 
always caught, He wrote an affecting letter to the 
king of Sweden, conjuring him, in the name of that 
Saviour, whom all Christians adore, to give peace to 
Poland and her king. Charles XI{. answered the 
intentions of the cardinal rather than his words. 
Meanwhile he remained with his victorious army in 
the great duchy of Lithuania, declaring, that he would 
not disturb the diet; that he made war against Au- 
gustus and the Saxons, and not against the Poles ; 
and that, far from attacking, he came only to deliver 
them from oppression. These letters and these an- 
swers were ca}culated for the public. The emissaries 
that were continually going and coming between the 
cardinal and the count Piper, and the secret meetings 
held at the prelate’s house, were the springs that re- 
gulated the motions of the diet. They proposed to 
despatch an embassy to Charles XII. and unani- 
mously required of the king, that he should bring no 
more Muscovites upon their frontiers, and that he 
should send back his Saxon troops, 

The bad fortune of Augustus had already done 
what the diet demanded of him, The league, secretly 
concluded with the Muscovites at Birsen, was now 
become as useless as it had once appeared formidable. 
He was far from being able to send the ezar the fifty 
thousand Germans, whom he had promised to raise 
in the empire. The czar himself, a dangerous neigh- 
bour to Poland, was in no haste to assist a divided 
kingdom, from whose misfortunes he hoped to derive 
some advantage. He contented himself with sending 
twenty thousand Muscovites into Lithuania, who did 
more mischief than the Swedes, flying every where 
before the conqueror, and ravaging the lands of the 
Poles; till at last being pursued by the Swedish ge- 
nerals, and finding no more to pillage, they returned 
in shoals to their own country. ith regard to the 
shattered remains of the Saxon army that was beat at 
Riga, Augustus sent them to winter and recruit in 
Saxony ; hoping by this sacrifice, involuntary as it 
was, to regain the affection of the Poles, who were so 
highly incensed against him. 

he war now was turned into intrigues. The diet 
was split into almost as many factions as there were 
palatines. One day the interests of king Au, 
prevailed ; the next they were disregarded. Every 
one called out for liberty and justice; and yet no one 
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knew what was liberty and justice. The time was 
spent in private cabals and harangues. The diet 
neither knew what they would be at, nor what they 
ought to do. Great compamies seldom steer the right 
course in times of public commotions ; because the 
factious are bold, and the virtuous are commonly diffi- 
dent. The diet broke up in a tumultuous manner on 
the 17th of February, 1702, after having spent three 
months in cabals, without coming to any fixed reso- 
lution. The senators, consisting of the palatines and 
bishops, remained at Warsaw. The senate of Po- 
land has a right of making laws provisionally, which 
the diets seldom disannul. This body being less nu- 
merous, and accustomed to business, was far less tu- 
multuous, and decided with greater despatch, 

They decreed that the embassy, which was pro- 
posed in the diet, should be sent to the king of Swe- 
den; and that the pospolite should take to arms, and 
hold themselves in readiness at all events. They 
made several regulations for quelling the commotions 
in Lithuania, and for diminishing the authority of 
the king, though less to be dreaded than that of 
Charles XII. 

Augustus rather chose to receive hard laws from 
his conqueror than from his subjects. He resolved to 
sue for a peace tothe king of Sweden, and to con- 
elude a secret treaty with that monarch. This was a 
step which he was obliged to conceal from the senate, 
whom he condered as an enemy still more untracta- 
ble than Charles. As the affair was of a very delicate 
nature, he entrusted it to the countess of Konigs- 
mark, a Swedish lady of high birth, to whom he was 
at that time attached. This is the lady whose brother 
became so famous by his unfortunate death, and whose 
son commanded the French armies with so much 
glory and success. Celebrated as she was for her wit 
and beauty, she was more capable than any minister 
of bringing a negotiation to a happy period. More- 
over, as she had an estate in the dominions of Charles 
XII. and had resided a long time at his court, she had 
a very plausible pretext for waiting upon him. Ac- 
cordingly she repaired to the Swedish camp in Lithu- 
ania, and immediately applied to count Piper, who 
too rashly promised her an audience of his master. 
The countess, among those perfections which render- 
ed her the most amiable woman in Europe, possessed 
the happy talent of speaking the language of several 
countries she had never seen, with as much ease and 
propriety as if she had been a native. She even 
amused herself sometimes in writing French verses, 
which one might easily have mistaken for the produc- 
tion of a person born at Versailles. Those which she 
composed. on Charles XL. are not beneath the dignity 
of history to mention. She introduced the heathen 
gods praising him for his different virtues, The piece 
concluded thus ; 

Enfin, chacun des Dieux discourant & sa gloire, 

Le placait par avance au Temple de Memoire ; 

Mais Venus ni Bacchus n’en dirent pas un mot. 

The hero’s acts while other gods proclaim, 

And praise, and promise him immortal fame ; 

Silent sit Bacchus and the queen of love. 
All her wit and charms were lost upon such a man as 
the king of Sweden, who constantly refused to see 
her. She therefore resolved to throw herself in his 
way, as he rode out to take the air, which he fre- 
quently did. In this attempt she at last succeeded. 
She met him one day in a very narrow path ; and the 
moment she observed him, came down from her coach, 
The king made her a low bow, without speaking a 
word to her, turned about his horse, and rode back in 
an instant. And thus the only advantage which the 
countess of Konigsmark gained from her journey was 
the pleasure of seeing that the king of Sweden feared 
nobody but her. 

The king of Poland was therefore obliged to throw 
himself into the arms of the senate. He made them 
two proposals, which were laid before them by the 
panies of Marienburg; the one, that they should 
eave to him the disposal of the republic, in which 
case he would engage to pay the soldiers two quarters 
advance out of his own revenue; the other, that they 
should allow him to bring back twelve thousand 
Saxons into Poland. The cardinal-primate returned 
him an answer as severe as the king of Sweden’s re- 
fusal. He told the palatine of Marienburg, in the 
name of the assemb a “That they had resolved to 
send an embassy to Charles XII, and that he would 
not advise him to bring back any Saxons.” 

In this extremity the king was desirous of preserv- 
ing at least the appearance of the royal authority. 
He sent one of his year to wait upon Charles, 
and to learn from him where, and in what manner, 
his Swedish majesty would be pleased to receive the 
embassy of the ing his master, and of the republic. 





Unhappily they had forgot to ask from the Swedes a 
passport for the chamberlain. The king of Sweden, 
instead of giving him an audience, caused him to be 
thrown into prison, saying, “ That he expected to re- 
ceive an embassy from the republic, and not from 
Augustus.” 

After this, Charles having left garrisons in some 
towns in Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodno, a city 
well known in Europe for the diets that are held 
there, but ill built aud worse fortified. 

A few miles on the other side of Grodno, he met 
the embassy of the republic, which consisted of five 
senators. ‘They desired, in the first place, to have the 
ceremony of their introduction properly regulated, a 
thing with which the king was utterly unacquainted. 
They demanded, that the senate ‘should be compli- 
mented with the title of Most Serene, and that the 
coaches of the king and senators should be sent to 
meet them. They were told in answer, “ That the 
republic should be styled Illustrious, and not Most 
Serene ; that the king never used any coaches; that 
he had plenty of officers in his retinue, but no sena- 
tors; that a lieutenant-general should be sent to 
meet them; and that they might come on their own 
horses.” 

Charles XII. received them in his tent with some 
appearance of military grandeur. Their conversation 
was full of caution and reserve. — said they were 
afraid of Charles XII. and did not love Augustus; 
but that it would be a shame for them to take the 
crown, in obedience to the orders of a stranger, from 
the head of that prince whom they had elected. No- 
thing was finally concluded; and Charles XII. gave 
them to understand, that he would settle all disputes 
at Warsaw. 

His march was preceded by a manifesto, which the 
cardinal and his party spread over Poland in the space 
of eight days. By this writing, Charles invited all 
the Poles to join him in revenging their own quarrel, 
and endeavoured to persuade them that his interest 
and theirs were the same. They were, however, very 
different ; but the manifesto, supported by a powerful 
army, by the disorder of the senate, and by the ap- 
proach of the conqueror, made a deep impression on 
the minds of the people. They were obliged to own 
Charles for their protector, because he was resolved to 
be so: and happy was it for them, that he contented 
himself with this title. 

The senators, who opposed Augustus, published 
this manifesto aloud, even in the royal presence. 

The few who adhered to him observed a profound 
silence. At length, intelligence being brought that 
Charles was advancing by long marches, every one 
= to depart in a hurry. The cardinal left 

Varsaw among the first. The greatest part fled with 
precipitation ; some retired to their country-seats, 
there to await the unravelling of this perplexed and 
intricate affair; others went to armtheir friends. No- 
body remained with the king but the ambassadors of 
the —— and the czar, the pope’s nuncio, and a 
few bishops and palatines who were attached to his 
fortunes. He was forced to fly, though nothing as 

et decided in his favour. Before his departure, he 
Lastened to hold a council with the small body of se- 
nators who still represented the senate. Zealous as 
these were for his interest, they were nevertheless 
Poles ; they had all conceived such an utter aversion 
to the Saxon troops, that they durst not grant him a 
liberty of recalling more than six thousand of them 
for his defence ; and they even voted that these six 
thousand should be commanded by the grand general 
of Poland, and be immediately sent back upon the 
conclusion of a peace. The armies of the republic 
they left entirely to his disposal. 
fter this decree of the senate, the king left War- 
saw, too weak to resist his enemies, and but little sa- 
tisfied even with the conduct of his friends. He im- 
mediately published orders for assembling the pospo- 
lite and the two armies, which were little more than 
empty names. He had nothing to hope for in Lithu- 
ania, of which the Swedes were in possession. The 
army of Poland, reduced to a handful of men, wasin 
want of arms and provisions, and had no great incli- 
nation tothe war. Most of the nobility, intimidated, 
irresolute, and disaffected, remained at their country- 
seats. In vain did the king, authorised by the laws 
of the land, command every gentleman, under pain of 
death, to take uparms and follow him. It was even 
become a problematical point, whether or not they 
ought to obey him. His chief dependence was upon 
the troops of the electorate, where the form of govern- 
ment being wholly despotic, he was under no appre- 
senielinel a being di ed. He had already given 
secret orders for the march of twelve thousand Sezons, 
who were advancing with great expedition. He like- 





wise recalled the eight thousand men whom he had 
promised to the emperor in his war against France, 
and whom the necessity of his affairs now obliged him 
to withdraw. To introduce so many Saxons into Po- 
land, was, in effect, to alienate the affections of all his 
subjects, and to violate the law made by his own party, 
which allowed only of six thousand. But he well 
knew, that, if he proved victorious, they would not 
dare to complain, and if he should be conquered, they 
would never forgive him for having introduced even 
the six thousand. While the soldiers were arriving 
in troops, and while he was ‘flying from one palatinate 
to another, and assembling the nobility who adhered 
to him, the king of Sweden reached Wate, on the 
5th of May, 1702. The gates were opened to him at 
the first summons. He dismissed the Polish garrison, 
disbanded the city-guard, posted guards of his own in 
all the convenient places, and ordered the inhabitants 
to deliver up their arms. Satisfied with having dis- 
armed them, and unwilling to provoke them by any 
unnecessary severities, he demanded a contribution of 
no more than one huhdred thousand livres. Augustus 
was then assembling his forces at Cracow, and was 
greatly surprised to see the cardinal-primate arrive 
among the rest. This man affected to maintain the 
decorum of his character to the last, and to dethrone 
his king with all the appearance of the most respect- 
ful behaviour. He gave him to understand that the 
king of Sweden seemed very well inclined to come to 
a reasonable accommodation, and humbly begged 


, leave to wait upon that monarch. Augustus granted 


him what he could not refuse, that is, the liberty of 
hurting himself. 

The cardinal-primate immediately repaired to the 
king of Sweden, before whom he had not as yet ven- 
tured to appear, He saw him at Praag, not far from 
Warsaw, but without any of those ceremonies which 
had been observed in introducing the ambassadors of 
the republic. He found the conqueror clad in a coat 
of coarse blue cloth, with gilt brass buttons, jack 
boots, and buffskin gloves that reached up to his 
elbows. He was in a room without hangings, at- 
tended by the duke of Holstein, count Piper, his first 
minister, and several general officers. The king ad- 
vanced a few steps to meet the cardinal ; they talked 
together standing for about a quarter of an hour; 
Charles put an end to the conference, by saying aloud, 
“1 will never give the Poles peace, till they have 
elected a new king.” The cardinal, who expected 
such a declaration, caused it to be immediately noti- 
fied to all the palatinates, assuring them, that he was 
extremely sorry for it, but represented to them, at the 
same time, the absolute necessity they were under of 
complying with the conqueror’s request. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, the king of Poland 
plainly perceived, that he must either lose his crown, 
or preserve it by a battle; and he exerted his utmost 
efforts in order to succeed in the decision of this im- 
portant quarrel. All his Saxon troops were arrived 
from the frontiers of Saxony. The nobility of the 
palatinate of Cracow, where he still remained, came 
in a body to offer him their service. He exhorted 
them to remember the oaths they had taken; and 
they promised to shed the last drop of their blood in 
support of his cause. Strengthened by these suc- 
cours, and by the troops which bore the name of the 
army of the crown, he went, for the first time, in 

uest of the king of Sweden ; nor was he long in 
finding him; for that prince was already advancing 
towards Cracow. " 

The two kings met on the 13th of July, 1702, in a 
spacious plain near Clissau, between Warsaw and 

racow. Augustus had near four-and-twenty thou- 
sand men ; Charles XII. had not above twelve thou- 
sand. The battle began by a general discharge of 
the artillery. At the first volley of the Saxons, the 
duke of Holstein, who commanded the Swedish ca- 
valry, @ young prince of great courage and virtue, 
received a cannon-ball in his reins. e king asked 
if he was killed, and was answered in the affirmative. 
He made no reply: a few tears fell from his eyes: he 
covered his face with his hands for a moment; and 
then of a sudden, spurring on his horse with all his 
might, he rushed into the thickest of the enemy at the 
head of the guards. 

The king of Poland did every thing that could be 
expected from a prince who fought for his crown. 
Thrice in person did he rally his troops, and lead them 
up to the charge; but the Saxons only could be said 
to fight for him: the Poles, who formed his right 
wing, fled to a man, at the very beginning of the bat- 
tle; some through fear, and others through disaffec- 
tion. The good fortune of Charles XII. carried al? 
before it; he gained a complete victory. He took 
possession of the enemy’s camp, their colours and 
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artillery; and Augustus’s military-chest fell into his 
hands. He halted not a moment on the field of battle, 
but marched directly to Cracow, pursuing the king of 
Poland, who fled before him. 

The citizens of Cracow were bold enough to shut 
the gates upon the conqueror. He caused them to be 
burst open. The garrison did not venture to fire a 
single gun; but were driven with whips and canes 
into the castle, into which the king entered pell-mell 
with them. Charles, observing an officer of the artil- 
lery going to fire a cannon, ran up to him, and snatch- 
ed the match out of his hand. The commander fell 
on his knees before him. Three Swedish regiments 
were lodged at free quarters among the citizens, and 
the town was taxed with a contribution of a hundred 
thousand rix-dollars. The count de Steinbock, who 
was appointed governor of the city, being informed 
that some treasures were hid in the tombs of the Po- 
lish kings, in St. Nicholas’ church at Cracow, caused 
them to be opened. Nothing was found there but 
some ornaments of gold and silver, belonging to the 
churches. Of these he took a part; and Charles 
XII. even sent a golden cup to one of the Swedish 
churches ; an action that might have raised the Polish 
Catholics against him, had any thing been able to 
withstand the terror of his arms. 

He left Cracow with a determined resolution to 
pursue Augustus without intermission. At the dis- 
tance of a few miles from the city, his horse fell and 
broke his thigh bone. oe were obliged to carry 
him back to Cracow, where he remained confined to 
his bed for six weeks, in the hands of the surgeons. 
This accident gave Augustus a little respite. He 
forthwith caused it to be spread abroad through Po- 
land and Germany, that Charles XII. was killed by 
the fall. This report, which gained credit for some 
time, filled the minds of all men with doubt and ap- 
prehension, During this interval, he assembled at 
Marienburg, and then at Lublin, all the orders of the 
kingdom, which had been already convoked at Sen- 
domir. The assembly was very full, as few palati- 
nates refused to send their deputies thither. He re- 
gained the affections of most of them by presents and 

romises, and by that affability, without which abso- 
ute kings cannot be beloved, nor elective kings main- 
tain themselves on the throne. The diet were soon 
undeceived concerning the false report of the king of 
Sweden’s death ; but that large body wasalready put 
in motion, and suffered itself to be carried along by 
the impulse it had received ; all the members swore 
to continue faithful to their sovereign: so subject to 
change are all great companies! Even the cardinal- 
primate himself, who still pretended a regard for Au- 
gustus, repaired to the diet of Lublin; where he 
kissed the king’s hand, and readily took the oath as 
well as the other members, The substance of the oath 
was, that they had never attempted, nor ever would 
attempt any thing prejudicial to the interest of Au- 
gustus. The king excused the cardinal from the first 
part of the oath, and the prelate blushed while he 
swore to the last. The result of all the deliberations 
of this diet was, that the republic of Poland should 
maintain an army of fifty thousand men at their own 
expense, for the service of their sovereign ; that they 
should allow the Swedes six weeks’ time to declare, 
whether they were for peace or war; and the same 
time to the princes of Sapieha, the original authors of 
the troubles in Lithuania, to come and ask pardon 
from the king of Poland. 

In the mean time Charles XII. being cured of his 
wound, overturned all their deliberations, Unalter- 
ably fixed in his resolution of forcing the Poles to de- 
throne their king with their own hands, he caused a 
new assembly to be convoked at Warsaw, by the in- 
trigues of the cardinal, in opposition to that of Lub- 
lin. His generals represented to him, that this nego- 
tiation might possibly be involved in endless delays, 
and by that means be rendered ineffectual ; that, in 
the mean time, the Muscovites were every day be- 
coming a more equal match for the troops which he 
had left in Livonia and Ingria; that the skirmishes 
which frequently happened between the Swedes and 
Russians in these provinces did not — turn out 
to the advantage of the former; and, finally, that his 
own presence might soon be necessary in those quar- 
ters. Charles, as steady in the prosecution of his 
schemes, as he was brisk and vigorous in action, re- 
plied ; “Should it oblige me to remain here for fifty 
years, I will not depart till I have dethroned the king 
of Poland.” 

He left the assembly of Warsaw to combat that of 
Lublin, by their speeches and writings, and to justify 
their proceedings by the laws of the kingdom ; laws 
always equivocal, which each party interpret accord- 
ing to their pleasure, and which success alone can 





render incontestable. As for himself, having rein- 
forced his victorious troops with six thousand horse 
and eight thousand foot, which he had received from 
Sweden, he marched against the remains of the 
Saxon army, which he had beat at Clissau, and which 
had found time to rally and recruit, while his fall from 
his horse had confined him to his bed. This army 
shunned his approach, and retired towards Prussia, 
to the north-west of Warsaw. The river Bug lay 
between him and the enemy. Charles swam across 
it at the head of his cavalry; the infantry went to 
look for a ford somewhat higher. He came up with 
the Saxons on the first of May, 1703, at a place call- 
ed Pultesk. General Stenau commanded them to 
the number of about ten thousand. The king of 
Sweden, in his precipitate march, had brought no more 
than the same number along with him, confident that 
a less number would be sufficient. So great was the 
terror of his arms, that one half of the Saxon troops 
fled at his approach, without waiting for the battle. 
General Stenau, with two regiments, kept his ground 
for a moment ; but was soon hurried along in the 
general flight of his army, which was dispersed be- 
fore it was vanquished, "The Swedes did not take 
above a thousand prisoners, nor kill above six hundred 
men, having more difficulty in pursuing than in de- 
feating the enemy. 

Augustus having now nothing left him but the 
shattered remains of his Saxons, who were every 
where defeated, retired in haste to Thorn, an ancient 
city of Royal Prussia, situated on the Vistula, and 
under the protection of the Poles, Charles immedi- 
ately prepared to besiege it. The king of Poland, 
not thinking himself secure in this place, withdrew 
from it, and flew into every corner of Poland, where 
he could possibly find any soldiers, and into which 
the Swedes had not as yet penetrated. Meanwhile 
Charles, amidst so many rapid marches, swimming 
across rivers, and hurried along with his infantry 
mounted behind his cavalry, had not been able to 
bring up his cannon to Thorn ; he was therefore ob- 
liged to wait till a train of artillery should be brought 
from Sweden by sea. 

While he tarried here, he fixed his quarters at the 
distance of a few miles from the city, in reconnoitring 
which he frequently approached too near the ramparts. 
In these dangerous excursions, the plain dress which 
he wore was of greater service to him than he ima- 
gined, as it prevented his being distinguished and 
marked out by the enemy, who would not have failed 
to fire upon him, One day, having advanced too near 
the fortifications, attended by one of his generals call- 
ed Lieven, who was dressed in a blue coat trimmed 
with gold, and fearing lest the general should be too 
easily distinguished, he ordered him to walk behind 
him. To this he was prompted by that greatness of 
soul which was so natural to him, that it even prevent- 
ed his reflecting on the imminent danger to which he 
exposed his own life, in order to preserve that of his 
subject. Lieven perceiving his error too late, in hav- 
ing put ona remarkable dress, which endangered all 
those who were near him, and being equally concern- 
ed for the king wherever he was, hesitated for a mo- 
ment whether or not he should obey him. In the midst 
of this contest, the king takes him by the arm, puts 
himself before him, and screens him ‘with his body. 
At that instant, a cannon-ball taking them in flank, 
struck the general dead upon the very spot which the 
king had hardly quitted. The death of this man, 
killed exactly in his stead, and because he had endea- 
voured to save him, contributed not a little to confirm 
him in the opinion, which he always entertained, of 
absolute predestination ; and made him believe that 
his fate, which had preserved him in such a singular 
manner, reserved him for the execution of greater un- 
dertakings. 

Every thing succeeded with him: his negotiations 
and his arms were equally fortui.ate. He was pre- 
sent, as it were, in every part of Poland. His grand 
general Renschild was in the heart of the kindgom 
with a large body of troops, About thirty thousand 
Swedes, under different generals, were posted towards 
the north and east upon the frontiers of Muscovy, and 
withstood the united efforts of the whole Russian em. 
pire ; and Charles was in the west, at the other end of 

oland, with the flower of his army. 

The king of Denmark, tied up by the treaty of Tre- 
vendal, which his weakness had hindered im from 


breaking, remained quiet. That prudent monarch 
did not venture to discover the disgust he felt at see- 
ing the king of Sweden so near hisdominions. Ata 
greater distance towards the south-west, between the 
rivers Elbe and Weser, lay the duchy of Bremen, the 
most remote of all the ancient conquests of the 
Swedes, This country was filled with strong garri- 





sons, and opened to the conqueror a free passage into 
Saxony my the empire. ‘Thus, from the German 
Ocean almost to the mouth of the Boristhenes, com- 
prehending the whole breadth of Europe, and even to 
the gates of Moscow, all was in consternation ; and 
every one was daily expecting a general revolution. 
Charles’s ships, which were now masters of the Baltic, 
were employed in transporting to Sweden the prison- 
ers he had taken in Poland. Sweden, undisturbed in 
the midst of these mighty commotions, enjoyed the 
sweets of peace, and shared in the glory of its king, 
without bearing the burden of the war; inasmuch as 
its victorious troops were paid and maintained at the 
onan of the conquered. 

hile all the northern eye were thus kept in 
awe by the arms of Charles XII. the town of Dantzic 
ventured to incur his displeasure, Fourteen frigates 
and forty transports were ringing the king a rein- 
forcement of six thousand then, With cannon and am- 
munition, to form the siege of Thorn. ‘These suc- 
cours must necessarily pass up the Weissel. At the 
mouth of this river stands Dantzic, a free and wealthy 
town, which, together with Thorn and Elbing, enjoys 
the same privileges in Poland as the imperial towns 
possess in Germany. Its liberty hath been alternately 
attacked by the Danes, the Swedes, and some Ger- 
man princes; and way J hath preserved it from 
bondage but the mutual jealousy of theserival powers. 
Count Steinbock, one of the Swedish generals, as- 
sembled the magistrates in the king’s name, and de- 
manded a passage for the troops and ammunition. 
The magistrates were guilty of a piece of imprudence 
very common with those who treat with people more 
powerful than themselves ; they durst neither refuse 
nor grant his idemands. General Steinbock obliged 
them to grant more than he had at first demanded, 
He exacted from the city a conuibution of a hundred 
thousand crowns, as a punishment for their imprudent 
refusal. At last the recruits, the cannon, and ammu- 
nition, being arrived before Thorn, the siege was be- 
gun on the 22d of September. 

Robel, governor of the place, defended it for a 
month with a garrison of five thousand men, At the 
expiration of that term he was obliged to surrender at 
discretion. The garrison were made prisoners of 
war, and transported to Sweden. Robel was pre- 
sented to the king unarmed, That prince, who never 
lost an opportunity of honouring merit in his enemies, 
gave him a sword with his own hand, made hima 
handsome present in money, and dismissed him on his 
parole. But the poor and paltry town was condemn- 
ed to pay forty thousand crowns; an excessive con- 
tribution for such a place. 

Elbing, built on an arm of the Weissel, founded by 
the Teutonic knights, and annexed likewise to Po- 
land, did not profit by the misconduct of the Dant- 
zicers, but hesitated too long about granting a passage 
to the Swedish troops. It was more severely punished 
than Dantzic. On the 13th of December, Charles 
entered it at the head of four thousand men, with 
bayonets fixed to the ends of their muskets, The in- 
habitants, struck with terror, fell upon their knees in 
the streets, and begged for mercy. He caused them 
all to be disarmed ; quartered his soldiers upon them ; 
and then having assembled the magistrates, exacted 
that same day a contribution of two hundred and 
sixty thousand crowns, ‘There were in the town two 
hundred pieces of cannon and four hundred thousand 
weight of powder, which he likewise seized. A bat- 
tle gained would not have procured him so many ad- 
vantages. All these successes paved the way for the 
dethroning of Augustus, 

Hardly had the cardinal taken an oath that he 
would make no attempts agaiust his sovereign, when 
he repaired to the assembly of Warsaw, always under 
the specious pretence of peace. When he arrived 
there he talked of nothing but obedience and concord, 
though he was accompanied by a number of soldiers 
whom he had raised on his own estate. At last he 
threw off the mask ; and, on the 14th of February, 
1704, declared, in the name of the assembly, “That 
Augustus, clector of Saxony, was incapable of weare 
ing the crown of Poland.” All the members with 
one voice pronounced the throne to be vacant. It 
was the intention of the king of Sweden, and con- 
sequently of the diet, to raise prince James Sobieski 
to the throne of king John his father. James Sobi- 
eski was then at Breslaw in Silesia, waiting with im- 

atience for the crown which his father had worn. 

Vhile he was one day a huntifig a few leagues from 
Breslaw, in company with prince Constantine, one of 
his brothers, thirty Saxon horsemen, sent privately by 
king Augustus, issued suddenly from a neighbouring 
wood, surrounded the two princes, and carried them 
off without resistance. ‘They had prepared fresh 
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horses, upon which they conducted them to Leipsic, 
and committed them to close custody. This stroke 
disconcerted the measures of Charles, the cardinal, 
and the assembly of Warsaw. 

Fortune, which sports herself with crowned heads, 
exposed Augustus, almost at the same time, to the 
danger of being taken himself. He was at table, 
three leagues from Cracow, relying upon an advanced 
guard which was posted at some distance, when all 
of a sudden general Renschild appeared, after having 
carried off the guard. The king of Poland had but 
just time to get on horseback, with ten others. Ge- 
neral Renschild pursued him for four days, just upon 
the point of scizing him every moment. ‘The king 
fled to Sendomir: the Swedish general pursued him 
thither; and it was only by a piece of good fortune 
that he made his escape. _ / 

Meanwhile the king’s party and that of the cardi- 
nal treated each oth@ryeetraitors to their country. 
The army of the crown was divided between the two 
factions. Augustus, being at last obliged to accept 
of assistance trom the Russians, was sorry that he 
had not applied to them sooner. One while he flew 
into Saxony, where his resources were exhausted ; 
at another he returned to Poland, where no one durst 
serve him: while in the mean time the king of Swe- 
den, victorious and unmolested, ruled in Poland with 
uncontrolled authority, 

Count Piper, who was as great a politician as his 
master was a hero, advised Charles XII. to take the 
crown of Poland to himself. He represented how 
easy it would be to accomplish such a scheme with 
@ victorious army, and a powerful party in the heart 
of the kingdom, which was already subdued. He 
tempted him with the title of “ Defender of the Evan- 
gelie Religion ;” a name which flattered the ambition 
of Charles. [t would be easy, he said, to effect in 
Poland what Gustavus Vasa had effected in Sweden ; 
to establish the Lutheran religion, and to break the 
chains of the people, who were now held in slavery 
by the nobility and clergy. Charles yielded to the 
temptation fora moment ; but glory was his idol. 'To 
it he sacriticed his own interest, and the pleasure he 
would have enjoyed in taking Poland from the pope. 
He told count Piper, that he was much happier in be- 
stowing than in gaining kingdoms; and added with 
a smile, “ You were made to be the minister of an 
Italian prince.” 

Charles was still near Thorn, in that part of Royal 
Prussia which belongs to Poland. From thence he 
extended his views to what was passing at Warsaw, 
and kept all the neighbouring powers in awe. Prince 
Alexander, brother of the two Sobieskies who were 
carried into Silesia, came to implore his aid in reveng- 
ing his wrongs. Charles granted his desire the more 
readily, as he thought he could easily gratify it, and 
that, at the same time, he should be avenging himself. 
But being extremely desirous of giving Poland a king, 
he advised Prince Alexander to mount the throne, 
from which fortune seemed determined to exclude his 
brother. Little did he expect a refusal. Prince 
Alexander told him, that nothing should ever induce 
him to take an advantage of his elder brother’s mis- 
fortune. The king of Sweden, count Piper, all his 
friends, and especially the young Palatine of Posna- 
nia, Stanislaus Leczinsky, pressed him to accept of 
the crown; but he remained unmoved by all their 
importunities. "The neighbouring princes were asto- 
nished to hear of this uncommon refusal ; and knew 
not which to admire most, a king of Sweden who at 
twenty-two years of age gave away the crown of 
Poland, er Prince Alexander, who refused to ac- 

ept it. 


BOOK III. 
Stanislaus Leezinsky elected king of Poland. Death of 


the cardinal-primate. Skilful retreat of general Schul- 

lemburg. Exxploits of the czar. 

urg. Battle of Travenstad. 

Peace of Altranstad. 

in favour of Stanislaus. 

plenipotentiary, is broke upon the wheel and quartered. 

Charles receives the ambassadors of foreign princes in 

Saxony: and goes to Dresden to visit Augustus before his 

departure. 

Youne Stanislaus Leezinsky was then deputed by 
the assembly of Warsaw to go to the king of Swe- 
den, and give him an account of several differences 
which had arisen among them, since the time that 





Charles enters Saxony. 





Foundation of Peters- | 


Augustus abdicates the crown | 
General Patkul, the czar’s | 


prince James was carried off. Stanislaus had a very | 


engaging aspect, full of courage and sweetness, with 
an air of probity and frankness, which, of all external 
advantages, is certainly the greatest, and gives more 
weight to words than even eloquence itself. Charles 
Was surprised to hear him talk with so much judg- 


ment of Augustus, the assembly, the cardinal-pri- 
mate, and the different interests that divided Europe. 
King Stanislaus did me the honour to inform me, 
that he said to the king of Sweden in Latin, “How 
can we elect a king, if the two princes, James and 
Constantine Sobieski, are held in captivity 2” and that 
Charles replied, “How can we deliver the republic if 
we don’t elect a king?” This conversation was the 
only intrigue that placed Stanislaus on the throne. 
Charles prolonged the conversation, on purpose that 
he might the better sound the genius of the young 
deputy. After the audience, he said aloud, that he 
had not seen a man so fit to reconcile all parties. He 
immediately made inquiry into the character of the 
palatine Leczinsky, and found that he was a man of 
great courage and inured to labour; that he always 
lay on a kind of straw mattress, requiring no service 
from his domestics ; that he was temperate to a de- 
gree a known in that climate ; liberal with eco- 
nomy ; adored by his vassals; and perhaps the only 
lord in Poland, who had any friends, at a time when 
men acknowledged no ties but those of interest and 
faction. This character, which in many particulars 
resembled his own, determined him entirely. After 
the conference he said aloud, “ There is the man that 
shall always be my friend.” The meaning of which 
words was soon perceived to be, “There is the man 
that shall be king.” 

As soon as the primate of Poland understood that 
Charles XII. had nominated the palatine Leczinsky, 
in tauch the same manner as Alexander nominated 
Abdalonimus, he hastened to the king of Sweden, 
to try if possible to divert him from his resolution ; 
being desirous that the crown should devolve on one 
Lubomirsky. “ But what have you to object against 
Stanislaus Landacky 2” said the conqueror. “ Sir,” 
said the primate, “he is too young.”—“ He is much 
about my age,” replied the king drily; and turning 
his back upon the prelate, immediately despatche 
the count de Hoorn to acquaint the assembly of War- 
saw, that they must choose a kingin five days, and that 
Stanislaus Leczinsky must be the man. The count 
de Hoorn arrived on the 7th of July, and fixed the 
12th for the day of election, with as much ease and 
indifference as if he had been ordering the decamp- 
ment of a battalion. The cardinal-primate, disap- 
pointed of the fruit of so many intrigues, returned to 
the assembly, where he left no stone unturned to de- 
feat an election in which he had no share. But the 
king of Sweden having come incognito to Warsaw, 
he was obliged to hold his peace, All that the pri- 
mate could do was to absent himself from the elec- 
tion: unable to oppose the conqueror, and unwilling 
to assist him, he confined himself to a useless neu- 
trality, 

Saturday the 12th of July, the day fixed for the 
election, being come, the assembly met at three in the 
afternoon at Colo, the place appointed for the cere- 
mony; the bishop of Posnania acting as president, in 
the room of the cardinal-primate. He came attended 
by several gentlemen of the party. The count de 
Hoorn and two other general officers assisted publicly 
at the solemnity, as ambassadors extraordinary from 
Charles to the republic. The session lasted till nine 
in the evening; and the bishop of Posnania put an 
end to it by declaring, in the name of the assembly, 
that Stanislaus was elected king of Poland. They 
all threw up their hats into the air, and the shouts of 
acclamation stifled the cries of the opposers. It was 
of no service to the cardinal-primate, or to the others 
who had resolved to continue neuter, that they had 
absented themselves from the election ; they were all 
obliged next day to come and do homage to the new 
king: but the greatest mortification to which they 
were subjected, was their being compelled to follow 
him to the king of Sweden’s quarters. Charles paid 
the sovereign he had made all the honours due to a 
king of Poland ; and, to add the greater weight to 
his new dignity, he furnished him with a considerable 
sum of money, and a sufficient number of troops. 

Immediately after this, Charles XII. departed from 
Warsaw, in order to finish the conquest of Poland. 
He had ordered his army to rendezvous before Leo- 
pold, the capital of the great palatinate of Russia, a 
place important in itself, and still more so on account 
of the riches which it contained. It was supposed 
it would hold out for fifteen days, by means of the 
fortifications with which Augustus had strengthened 





of battle in the great square; where the remaining 
part of the garrison came and surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. The king published his orders by 
sound of trumpet, commanding, under pain of death, 
all the inhabitants, who had any effects belonging to 
Augustus or his adherents, to produce them before 
night. The measures he took were so wisely con- 
certed, that few ventured to disobey ; and accordingly 
four hundred chests of gold and silver coin, of plate 
and other valuable effects, were brought to his ma- 


jesty. 
q The beginning of Stanislaus’ reign was distin- 
guished by an event of a very different nature. Some 
business which absolutely required his presence, had 
obliged him to remain at Warsaw. He had with him 
his mother, his wife, and his two daughters. The 
cardinal-primate, the bishop of Posnania, and some 
grandees of Poland, composed his new court. It 
was guarded by six thousand Poles, of the army of 
the crown, who had lately entered into his service, 
but whose fidelity had not yet been put to the trial. 
General Hoorn, governor of the town, had not above 
fifteen hundred Swedes. The citizens of Warsaw 
were in a profound tranquillity ; and Stanislaus pro- 
sed setting out in a few days for the conquest of 
Eaepall ; when, all on a sudden, he was informed 
that a numerous army was approaching the city. 
This was king Augustus, who, by a fresh effort, and 
by one of the most dexterous marches that ever ge- 
neral made, had eluded the king of Sweden, and was 
now coming with twenty thousand men to fall upon 
Warsaw, and carry off his rival. 

Warsaw was unfortified; the Polish troops who 
defended it were not to be relied on; Augustus held 
a correspondence with some of the citizens ; so that, 
had Stanislaus remained in it, he must certainly have 
been ruined. He sent back his family into Posnania, 
under a guard of Polish troops in whom he could 
most confide. In this confusion he thought he had 
lost his second daughter, who was about a year old, 
and who had been carried by her nurse into a neigh- 
bouring village, where she was soon after found in a 
manger, as Stanislaus himself hath since informed 
me, This is the same child whom fortune, after a 
variety of the most surprising vicissitudes, at last 
made queen of France. Several gentlemen took dif- 
ferent roads. The new king immediately set out for 
the camp of Charles XII. learning thus betimes to 
suffer disgrace, and forced to quit his capital six 
weeks after he had been advanced to the sovereignty. 

Augustus entered the capital like a provoked and 
victorious sovereign. The inhabitants, already fleeced 
by the king of Sweden, were entirely ruined by Au- 
gustus, The cardinal’s palace, and all the houses of 
the confederate lords, with all their effects, both in 
town and country, were given to plunder. What 
was most extraordinary in this sudden revolution, the 
pope’s nuncio who attended Augustus, demanded, 
in the name of his master, that the bishop of Posna- 
nia should be delivered into his hands, as subject to 
the jurisdiction of the court of Rome, both as a bishop 
and as the favourer of a prince who had been ad- 
vanced to the throne by the arms of a Lutheran. 

The court of Rome, which hath always been en- 
deavouring to increase its temporal power by means 
of the spiritual, had, long before this, established a 
kind of jurisdiction in Poland, at the head of which 
was the pope’s nuncio, Its ministers never failed to 
avail themselves of every favourable opportunity to 
extend their power, which is revered by the multitude, 


| but always contested by men of sense. They claimed 


| aright ef judging in all ecclesiastical causes; and in 


times of trouble had usurped several other privileges, 
in which they maintained themselves till about the 


| year 1728, when these abuses were corrected; abuses 


which are never reformed tll they are become abso- 
lutely intolerable. 

Augustus, glad of an opportunity of punishing the 
bishop of Posnania in a decent manner, and willing 
to gratify the court of Rome, whose pretensions, 
however, he would have opposed on any other occa- 
sion, delivered the Polish prelate into the hands of 
the nuncio. The bishop, after having seen his house 
pillaged, was carried by the soldiers to the lodgings of 
the Italian minister, and from thence sent into Saxo- 
ny, where he ended his days. Count Hoorn bore 
the continual fire of the enemy in the castle, where 


| he was shut up, till at Jast the place being no longer 


it. The conqueror sat down before it on the Sth of | 


September, and next day took it by assault. All 
those who presumed to make resistance were put to 


the sword. The victorious troops, though masters of | 


the city, did not break their ranks to go a-pillaging, 
notwithstanding the immense treasures that were said 
to be concealed in Leopold. ‘They drew up in order 


tenable, he surrendered himself with his fifteen hun- 
dred Swedes. ‘This was the first advantage which 
Augustus gained, amidst the torrent of his bad for- 
tune, over the victorious arms of his enemy. 

This last effort was the blaze of a fire that was 
just going out. His troops, which had been assem- 


| bled in haste, consisted either of Poles, ready to for- 
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sake him on the first disgrace, or of Saxon recruits, 
who had never seen a campaign; or of vagabond 
Cossacks, more fit to distress the conquered than to 
conquer: and all of them trembled at the bare men- 
tion of the king of Sweden’s name. 

That conqueror, accompanied by Stanislaus, went 
in quest of his enemy, at the head of his best troops. 
The Saxon army fled every where before him. The 
towns for thirty miles round sent him the keys of 
their gates. Not a day passed that was not distin- 
guished by some advantage. Success began to 
grow too familiar to Charles. He said it was rather 
like hunting than fighting, and complained that he 
was not obliged to purchase a victory on harder 
terms. 

Augustus gave the command of his army for some 
time to count Schullemburg, a very able general, and 
who had need of all his experience at the head of 
dispirited troops. He was more anxious to preserve 
his master’s troops than to conquer. He acted by 
stratagem, and the two kings with vigour. He stole 
some marches upon them, took possession of some 
advantageous posts, sacrificed a few horse in order 
to give his infantry time to retire; and thus, by a glo- 
rious retreat, saved his troops in the face of an enemy, 
in contendiag with whom it was impossible, at that 
time, to acquire any other kind of glory. 

He was scarce arrived in the palatinate of Posnania 
when he learned that the two kings, who he imagined 
were at the distance of fifty leagues, had marched 
these fifty leagues in nine hours. He had only eight 
thousand foot, and a thousand horse; and yet with 
this handful of men he was obliged to make head 
against a superior army, against the name of the king 
of Sweden, and against that terror with which so 
many defeats had naturally inspired the Saxons. He 
had always affirmed, contrary to the opinion of the 
German generals, that infantry were able to resist 
cavalry in open field, even without the assistance of 
chevaux de frise, and he this day ventured to put the 
matter to the test of experience, against a victorious 
cavalry commanded by two kings, and by the best 
Swedish generals. He took possession of such an 
advantageous post, that he could not possibly be sur- 
rounded. The soldiers of the first rank, armed with 
pikes and fusees, bent one knee upon the ground, and 
standing very close together, presented to the enemy’s 
horse a kind of pointed rampart with pikes and bayo- 
nets: the second rank, inclining a little on the shoul- 
ders of the first, fired over their heads; and the third, 
standing upright, fired at the same time from behind 
the other two. ‘The Swedes with their usual impe- 
tuosity, rushed upon the Saxons, who waited the as- 
sault without flinching: the discharge ‘of the mus- 
kets, and the points of the pikes and bayonets mad- 
dened the horses, and made them rear instead of ad- 
vancing. By these means the attack of the Swedes 
was rendered disorderly, and the Saxons defended 
themselves by keeping their ranks. 

Though he had received five wounds, he drew up 
his men in an oblong square, and in this form made 
en orderly retreat about midnight towards the small 
town of Gurau, three leagues distant from the field 
of battle. But he had hardly begun to breathe in this 
place, when the two kings suddenly appeared at his 
heels, 

Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, lay a thick 
wood, by marching through which the Saxon general 
saved his fatigued infantry. The Swedes, who were 
not to be checked by such a trivial interruption, pur- 
sued them even through the wood, advancing with 
great difficulty through paths hardly passable by foot 
travellers ; and the Saxons had not crossed the wood 
above five hours before the Swedish horse. On the 
other side of the wood runs the river Parts, hard by 
a village called Rutsen. Schullemburg had taken 
care to send orders for having the boats in readiness ; 
and he now transported his troops, which were dimi- 
nished by one half. Charles arrived at the very mo- 
ment that Schullemburg reached the opposite bank. 
Never conqueror pursued his enemy with greater ce- 
lerity. The reputation of Schullemburg depended 
upon his eseaping from the king of Sweden: the 
king, on the other hand, thought his glory concerned 
in taking Schullemburg, and the remains of his army. 
He lost not a moment, but immediately caused his 
cavalry to cross ataford. And thusthe Saxons found 
themselves shut up between the river of Parts, and 
ithe greater river of Oder, which takes its rise in Sile- 
sia, and at this place is very deep and rapid. 

Though the destruction of Schullemburg seemed to 
be inevitable, yet with the loss of a few soldiers he 

f the Oder in the night. Thus he saved his 
army, and Charles could not help saying, “ Schullem- 
burg has conquered us to-day.” 





This is the same Schullemburg, who was after- 
wards general of the Venetians, and to whom the re- 
public erected a statue in Corfu, for having defended 
that bulwark in Italy against the Turks. Such ho- 
nours are conferred by republics only: kings give 
nothing but rewards. 

But what contributed so much to the glory of 
Schullemburg was of no service to king Augustus, 
who once more abandoned Poland to his enemies, re- 
tired into Saxony, and instantly repaired the fortifica- 
tions of Dresden, being already afraid, and not with- 
out reason, for the capital of his hereditary domi- 
nions, 

Charles XII. now beheld Poland reduced to sub- 
jection. His generals, after his example, had beat in 
Courland several small bodies of the Muscovites, 
who ever since the battle of Narva had appeared only 
in small companies, and made war in those parts like 
the vagrant Tartars, who pillage, fly, and then re- 
ones in order to fly again. 

Therever the Swedes came they thought them- 
selves sure of victory, when they were only twenty to 
a hundred. At this happy conjuncture Stanislaus 
prepared for his coronation, Fortune, to which he 
owed his election at Warsaw, and his expulsion from 
thence, now recalled him thither, amidst the acclama- 
tions of a numerous nobility, attached to him by the 
fate of war. A diet was immediately convoked, where 
all obstacles were removed, except suchas were raised 
by the court of Rome, which alone endeavoured to 
traverse the project. 

It was natural for Rome to declare in favour of Au- 
gustus, who from a protestant had become a catholic, 
in order to mount the throne of Poland, and to oppose 
Stanislaus, who had been placed upon the same 
throne by the great enemy of the catholic religion, 
Clement XI. the then pope, sent briefs to all the pre- 
lates of Poland, and particularly to the cardinal-pri- 
mate, threatening them with excommunication, if they 

resumed to assist at the consecration of Stanis- 
aus, or attempt any thing against the rights of Au- 
stus, 

Should these briefs be delivered to the bishops, 
who were at Warsaw, it was believed that some of 
them would be weak enough to obey them ; and that 
the majority would avail themselves of this pretext to 
become more troublesome in pe as they were 
more necessary. Every possible precaution was there- 
fore taken to prevent these letters of the pope from 
being admitted into Warsaw. Buta Franciscan re- 
ceived the briefs secretly, promising to deliver them 
into the bishop’s own hands. He presently gave one 
to the suffragan of Chelm. This prelate, who was 
strongly attached to Stanislaus, carried it to the king 
unopened. The king sent for the monk, and asked 
him how he durst undertake to deliver a writing of 
that nature, The Franciscan answered, that he did 
it by order of his general. Stanislaus desired him for 
the future to pay a greater regard to the orders of his 
king than to those of the general of the Franciscans, 
and forthwith banished him the city. 

The same day a placard was published by the king 
of Sweden, forbidding, under the most severe penal- 
ties, all the ecclesiastics in Warsaw, both secular and 
regular, to interfere in affairs of state; and, for the 
greater security, he caused guards to be placed at the 
gates of all the prelates, and forbade any stranger to 
enter the city, These little severities he took upon 
himself, in order to prevent any rupture between the 
clergy and Stanislaus, at his accession to the throne. 
He said he relaxed himself from the fatigues of war, 
in giving a check to the intrigues of the Romish court ; 
and that he must fight against it with paper, whereas 
he was obliged to attack other sovereigns with real 
arms, 

The cardinal-primate was solicited by Charles and 
Stanislaus to come and perform the ceremony of the 
coronation. He did not think himself obliged to 
leave Dantzic, and to consecrate a king who had been 
chosen against his will. But as it was his maxim 
never to do any thing without a pretext, he resolved 
to provide a lawful excuse for his refusal. He caused 
the fh brief to be fixed in the night time to the 
gate of his own house. The magistrates of Dantzic 
took fire at this indignity, and caused strict search to 
be made for the authors, who nevertheless could not 
befound. The primate affected to be highly incensed, 
but in reality was very well pleased, as it furnished 
him with a reason for refusing to consecrate the new 
a | ; and thus at one and the same time he kept fair 
with Charles XII, Augustus, Stanislaus, and the 
pope. He died a few days after, leaving his country 
involved in confusion, and having pee no other 
fruit from all his intrigues, but that of embroiling him- 
self with the three kings, Charles, Auguetus, and 





Stanislaus ; and with the republic and the pope, who 
had ordered him to repair to Rome, to give an account 
of his conduct. But as even politicians are sometimes 
touched with remorse in their last moments, he wrote 
to king Augustus on his death-bed, and begged his 
pardon, 

The consecration was performed with equal tran. 
quillity and magnificence on the 4th of October, 1705, 
in the city of Warsaw, notwithstanding the usual cus- 
tom of the Poles, of crowning their kings at Cracow, 
Stanislaus Leczinsky, and his wife Charlotta Opalin- 
ska, were consecrated king and queen of Poland, by 
the hands of the archbishop of Leopold, assisted by 
several other prelates. Charlies XII. saw the ceremony 
incognito, the only advantage he reaped from his con- 

uests. 

While he was thus giving a king to the conquered 
Poles, and Denmark durst not presume to create him 
any disturbances ; while the king of Prussia courted 
his friendship, and Augustus was retired to his here- 
ditary dominions, the ezar was every day becoming 
more and more formidable. Though he had given 
but little assistance to Augustus in Poland, he had 
nevertheless made powerful diversions in Ingria, 

He now began to grow not only a good soldier 
himself, but likewise instructed his subjects in the art 
of war. Discipline was established among his troops. 
He had good engineers, and well served artillery, and 
several good officers; and he understood the great 
secret of subsisting his armies. Some of his generals 
had learned both how to fight, and, as occasion re- 
quired, to decline fighting ; and he had besides formed 
a respectable navy, capable of making head against 
the Swedes in the Baltic. 

Strengthened by all these advantages, which were 
entirely owing to his own genius, and the absence of 
the king of Sweden, he took Narva by assault, on the 
Qist of August, 1704, after a regular siege, during 
which he had prevented its receiving any succours 
either by sea or land. The soldiers were no sooner 
masters of the city than they ran to pillage, and aban- 
doned themselves to the most enormous barbarities. 
The czar flew from place to place, to stop the disorder 
and carnage. He snatched the women from the 
hands of the soldiers, who, after having ravished them, 
were going to cut their throats. He was even obliged 
to kill some Muscovites, who did not obey his orders. 
They still show you, in the town-house of Narva, the 
table upon which he laid his sword as he entered, and 
repeat the words which he spoke to the citizens, who 
were there assembled, “It is not with the blood of the 
inhabitauts that this sword is stained, but with 
that of the Muscovites, which I have shed to save 
your lives.” 

Had the czar always observed these humane max- 
ims, he would have been the greatest man in the 
world, He aspired to a nobler character than that of 
a destroyer of towns. fe was, at that time, laying 
the foundation of a city not far from Narva in the 
middle of his new conquests. This was the city of 
Petersburg, which he afterwards made the place of 
his residence, and the centre of his trade. It is situ- 
ated between Finland and Ingria, in a marshy. island, 
around which the Neva divides itself into several 
branches, before it falls into the gulf of Finland. 
With his own hands he drew the plan of the city, the 
fortress, and the harbour, the keys which embellished 
it, and the forts which defended its entrance. Thiz 
desert and uncultivated island, which during the short 
summer in those climates was only a heap of mud, 
and in winter a frozen pool, into which there was no 
entry by land but through pathless forests and deep 
morasses, and which had hitherto been the haunt of 
wolves and bears, was filled in 1703 with above three 
hundred thousand men, whom the czar had brought 
thither from his other dominions. The peasants of 
the kingdom of Astracan, and those who inhabit the 
frontiers of China, were transported to Petersburg. 
He was obliged to clear forests, to make roads, to 
drain marshes, and to raise banks, before he eould lay 
the foundation of the city, 

The whole was a force put upon nature. Theczar 
was determined to people a country, which did not 
seem designed for the habitation of men. Neither the 
inundation which razed his works, nor the sterility of 
the soil, nor the ignoranceof the workmen, nor even 
the mortality which carried off about two hundred 
thousand men in the beginning of the undertaking, 


could divert him from his firm resolution. The town 
was founded amidst the obstacles which nature, the 
genius of the people, and an unsuccessful war, con- 
spired to raise against it, Petersburg was become a 
city in 1705, and its harbour was filled with ships. 
The emperor, by a proper distribution of favours, 
drew many strangers thither, bestowing lands uoon 
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some, houses upon others, and encouraging all the 
artists that came to civilize this barbarous climate, 
Above all, he had rendered it proof against the ut- 
most efforts of his enemies, ‘The Swedish generals, 
who frequently beat his troops in every other quarter, 
were never able to hurt hisinfant colony. It enjoyed 
a profound tranquillity in the midst of the war, with 
which it was surrounded. 

While the czar was thus creating, as it were, new 
dominions to himself, he still held out a helping hand 
to Augustus, who was losing his. He persuaded him, 
by means of general Patkul, who had lately entered 
into the service of Muscovy, and was then the czar’s 
ambassador in Saxony, to come to Grodno to confer 
with him once more on the unhappy situation of his 
affairs. Thither Augustus repaired with some troops, 
and accompanied by general Schullemburg, who was 
now become famous over all the north for his passage 
across the Oder, and in whom the king reposed his 
fast hopes. The czar arrived at the same place, fol- 
lowed by an army of seventy thousand men. The 
two monarchs concerted new measures for carrying 
on the war. Augustus, being now dethroned, was no 
longer afraid of provoking the Poles, by abandoning 
their country to the Muscovite troops. It was resolv- 
ed that the army of the czar should be divided into 
several bodies, to check the progress of the King of 
Sweden at every step. Jt was at this time that Au- 
gustus renewed the order of the white eagle, a weak 
expedient for attaching to his interest some Polish 
lords, who were more desirous of real advantages 
than of an empty honour which becomes ridiculous 
when it is held of a prince possessed of nothing but 
the name of king. The conference of the two kings 
ended in a very extraordinary manner. The czar de- 
parted suddenly, left his troops to his ally, and went 
toextinguish a rebellion with which he was threatened 
in Astracan. Immediately after his departure Au- 

ustus ordered Patkul to be arrested at Dresden. All 
Baepe was surprised at his conduct, in presuming, 
contrary to the law of nations, and even in —— 
to his own interest, to imprison the ambassador of the 
only prince from whom he could expect any assist- 
ance. 

The secret spring of this transaction, as I had the 
honour to be informed from marshal Saxe, son to 
king Augustus, was as follows: Patkul, proscribed 
in Sweden for having defended the privileges of Livo- 
nia, his native country, had been general to Augustus ; 
but his high and lofty spirit, being unable to brook the 
haughty behaviour of general Flemming, the king’s 
favourite, more imperious and lofty than himself, he 
had passed into the service of the czar, whose general 
he then was, and his ambassador at the court of Au- 
gustus. Endowed, as he was, with a penetrating ge- 
nius, he had ooserved that Flemming and the chan- 
cellor of Saxony intended to purchase a peace from 
the king of Sweden at any price. He forthwith 
formed a design to prevent them, and to effect an ac- 
commodation between the czar and Sweden. The 
chancellor discovered his project, and obtained leave 
to seize him. Augustus told the czar that Patkul was 
a perfidious wretch, and would betray them both. 
And yet he was no further culpable than in having 
served his new master too well; but an ill-timed 
piece of service frequently meets with the punishment 
due to treason. 

Meanwhile, the sixty thousand Russians divided 
into several small bodies, were burning and ravaging 
the lands of Stanislaus’ adherents on one side; and 
on the other, Schullemburg was advancing with fresh 
troops. The fortune of the Swedes dispersed these 
two armies in less than two months. Charles XII. 
and Stanislaus attacked the separate bodies of the 
Muscovites, one after another, and with so much vi- 
gour and despatch, that one Muscovite general was 
beat before he heard of the defeat of his companion. 

Nothing could stop the progress of the conqueror. 
If a river intervened between him and the enemy, 
Charles XII. and his Swedes swam across it. A = 
of Swedes took the baggage of Augustus, in which 
were found two hundred thousand crowns of silver. 
Stanislaus seized eight hundred thousand ducats be- 
longing to prince Menzikoff, the Russian general. 
Charles, at the head of his cavalry, marched thirt 
leagues in four-and-twenty hours ; every soldier paw 
ing ahorse in his hand to mount when his own was 
weary. ‘The Muscovites, struck with terror, and re- 
duced to a small number, fled in disorder beyond the 

risthenes. 

_ While Charles was driving the Muscovites before 
him into the heart of Lithuania, Schullemburg at last 
repassed the Oder, and came at the head of twent 

usand men to give battle to the grand marshal, 
Renschild, who was reckoned the best general that 





Charles had, and was called the Parmenio of this Alex- 
ander of the north. These two illustrious generals, 
who seemed to share the fate of their masters, met near 
Punitz, in a place called Travenstad, a spot already 
fatal to the troops of Augustus. Renschild had only 
thirteen battalions and two and twenty squadrons, 
amounting in all to about ten thousand men. Schul- 
lemburg had double that number. It is worthy of 
remark, that there was in his army a body of six or 
seven thousand Muscovites, who had been long dis- 
ciplined, and were esteemed good soldiers. ‘The bat- 
tle of Travenstad was fought on the 12th of February, 
1706. But this very general Schullemburg, who, with 
four-and-twenty thousand men, had, in some measure, 
baffled the good fortune of the king of Sweden, sunk 
under that of general Renschild. The combat did not 
last a quarter of an hour; the Saxons made no resist- 
ance; the Muscovites threw down their arms the mo- 
ment they saw the Swedes. The panic was so sud- 
den, and the confusion so great, that the conquerors 
found on the field of battle seven thousand loaded 
fusees, which the enemy had thrown away without 
firing. No defeat was ever more sudden, more com- 
plete, or more disgraceful: and yet no general ever 
made a finer disposition of his troops than Schullem- 
burg, even by the confession of the Saxon and Swedish 
generals themselves, who this day saw how little 
human prudence is able to Ponation events, 

Among the prisoners there was an entire regiment 
of Frenchmen. These unhappy men had been taken 
by the Saxons in 1704, at the famous battle of Hoch- 
stet, so fatal to the grandeur of Lewis XIV. They 
had afterwards passed into the service of Augustus, 
who had formed them into a regiment of dragoons, the 
command of which he had given to a Frenchman of 
the family of Joyeuse. The colonel was killed at the 
first, or rather the only charge of the Swedes; and the 
whole regiment were made prisoners of war. That 
very day the French begged to be admitted into the 
service of Charles XII. into which they were accord- 
ingly received by a strange caprice of fortune, which 
reserved them once more to change their master and 
their conqueror. 

With regard to the Muscovites, they begged their 
lives on their knees ; but the Swedes cruelly put them 
to death above six hours after the battle, in order to 
revenge on them the outrages which their countrymen 
had committed, and to rid their hands of those pri- 
soners whom they did not know how to dispose of. 

Augustus now saw himself deprived of all resources. 
He had nothing left but Cracow, where he was shut 
up with two regiments of Muscovites, two of Saxons, 
and some troops of the army of the crown, by whom 
he was even afraid of being delivered up to the con- 
queror: but his misfortunes were completed when he 
heard that Charles XII. had at last entered Saxony, 
on the Ist of September, 1706. 

He had marched through Silesia, without so much 
as deigning to apprise the court of Vienna of his mo- 
tions. Germany was struck with consternation. The 
diet of Ratisbon, which represents the empire, and 
whose resolutions are frequently as ineffectual as they 
are solemn, declared the king of Sweden an enemy of 
the empire, if he should pass the Oder with his army : 
a = only determined him to march the sooner 
into Germany. 

At his approach the villages were deserted, and the 
inhabitants fled on all sides. Charles behaved in the 
same manner as he had done at Copenhagen: he 
caused a declaration to be fixed up in all public places, 
importing, That his only intention in coming was to 
procure peace; that all those who would return home 
and pay the contributions he demanded, should be 
treated as his own subjects, and the rest punished 
without mercy. This declaration from a prince who 
was never known to break his word, made all those 
who had fled for fear to return home. He pitched his 
camp at Altranstad, near the plain of Lutzen, a field 
famous for the victory and death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. He went to see the place where that great man 
fell. When he reached the spot, “I have endea- 
voured,” said he, “to live like him; God, perhaps, 
will one day grant me as glorious a death.” 

From this camp he sent orders to the states of 
Saxony to assemble, and to transmit to him, without 
delay, the registers of the electoral finances. As soon 
as he had got them in his power, and was exactly in- 
formed how much Saxony could supply, he taxed it at 
six hundred and twenty-five thousand rix-dollars a 
month. Over and above this contribution, the Saxons 
were obliged to furnish every Swedish soldier with 
two pounds of flesh, two pounds of bread, two pots of 
beer, and fourpence a day, with forage for the horse. 
The contributions being thus regulated, the king 
established a new police, to protect the Saxons from 





the insults of his soldiers. In all the towns where he 
placed garrisons, he ordered the inn-keepers, in whose 
houses the soldiers were quartered, to deliver every 
month certificates of their behaviour, without which 
the soldiers were to have no pay. Besides, inspectors 
were appointed, who, once in every fifteen days, went 
from house to house, to make inquiry whether the 
Swedes had committed any outrage; in which case, 
care was taken to indemnify the inn-keepers, and to 
punish the delinquents. 

It is well known under what severe discipline the 
troops of Charles XII. were kept; that they never 
plundered the towns which they took by assault till 
they had received permission; and that they even 
plundered in a regular manner, and left off at the first 
signal. The Swedes pique themselves to this day on 
the strict discipline which they observed in Saxony ; 
and yet the Saxons complain of the terrible ravages 
they committed; contradictions, which it would be 
impossible to reconcile, did not we know in what very 
different lights the same objects appear to different 
men. It could hardly happen but that the conquerors 
must have sometimes abused their rights; and the 
conquered have taken the slightest injuries for the 
most enormous outrages. One day, as the king was 
taking the air on horseback, in the neizhbourhood of 
Leipsic, a Saxon peasant threw himself at his feet, 
begging he would do him justice on a grenadier, who 
had just taken from him what was designed for his 
family’s dinner, The king ordered the soldier to be 
brought before him ; “ And is it true,” says he, with a 
stern countenance, “that you have robbed this man?” 
—“ Sir,” says the soldier, “I have not done him so 
much harm as you have done to his master: you have 
taken a kingdom from him, and I have only taken a 
turkey from this fellow.” ‘The king gave the peasant 
ten ducats with his own hand, and pardoned the soldier 
for the wit and boldness of the reply; adding, “ Re- 
member, friend, that if I have taken a kingdom from 
Augustus, I have kept nothing to myself,” 

The great fair of Leipsic was held as usual. The 
merchants came thither in perfect security. Not one 
Swedish soldier was to be seen in the fair, One 
would have said that the army of the king of Sweden 
was in Saxony for no other reason than to watch over 
the safety of the country. He commanded through- 
out all the electorate with a power as absolute, and a 
tranquillity 1s profound, as if he had been in Stockholm. 

ugustus, wandering up and down Poland, and 
deprived at once of his kingdom and electorate, at 
last wrote a letter with his own hand to Charles XII. 
in which he humbly sued for peace. This letter he 
sent secretly by baron d’Imhoff and Mr. Fingsten 
refendary of the privy council, to which two gentle- 
men he gave full power, and a blank signed: “Go,” 
says he to them, “endeavour to procure me reason- 
able and Christian conditions.” He was obliged, 
however, to conceal these overtures, and to decline 
the mediation of any prince ; for being then in Po- 
land, at the mercy of the Muscovites, he had reason 
to fear that that dangerous ally, whom he was now 
going to abandon, would punish him for his submis- 
sion to the conqueror. His two plenipotentiaries 
came to Charles’s camp in the night-time, and had a 
private audience. The king having read the letter, 
told them they should have his answer in a moment ; 
and accordingly retiring to his closet, he wrote as 
follows : 

“I consent to give peace on the following condi- 
tions, in which it must not be expected that ever 1 
make the least alteration, 

“J. That Augustus renounce the crown of Poland 
forever; that he acknowledge Stanislaus as lawful 
king, and that he promise never to remount the 
throne, not even after the death of Stanislaus. 

“TIL. That he renounce all other treaties, and par- 
ticularly those he hath made with Muscovy. 

“IIL. That he send back to my camp, in an ho- 
nourable manner, the princes Sobieski, and all the 
prisoners he hath taken. 

“TV, That he deliver into my hands all the de- 
serters that have entered into his service, and particu- 
larly John Patkul; and that he stop all proceedings 
against such as have passed from his service into 
mine.” 

This paper he gave to count Piper, with orders to 
transact the rest with the plenipotentiaries of Augus- 
tus. These gentlemen were shocked at the cruelty 
of the proposals, and used all the little arts that men 
without power can employ, to soften, if possible, the 
rigour of the king of Sweden. They had several 
conferences with count Piper; but that minister an- 
swered all their arguments with this short reply: 
“ Such is the will of the king my master, and he never 
alters his resolution.” 
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While these negotiations were carrying on in Saxo- 
ny, fortune seemed to put Augustus in a condition to 
obtain more honourable terms, and of treating with 
his conqueror on a more equal footing. . 

Prince Menzikoff, generalissimo of the Muscovite 
army, brought into Poland a body of thirty thousand 
men, at a time when Augustus not only did not de- 
sire their assistance, but even feared it. He had 
with him some Polish and Saxon troops, making 
in ail about six thousand men, Surrounded with this 
sinall body by the army of prince Menzikoff, he had 
every thing to fear, in case the negotiation should be 
discovered. He saw himself at once dethroned by 
his enemy, and in danger of being arrested by his 
ally. Inthis delicate conjuncture, one of the Swed- 
ish generals, named Meyerfeld, at the head of ten 
thousand men, appeared at Calish, near the palati- 
nate of Posnania. Prince Menzikoff pressed Au- 
gustus to give them battle. The king, who was 
greatly embarrassed, delayed the engagement under 
various pretexts; for though the enemy had but one- 
third of his number, there were four thousand Swedes 
in Meyerfeld’s army, and that alone was sufficient to 
render the event doubtful. To give battle to the 
Swedes during the negotiation, and lose it, was in 
effect to deepen the abyss in which he was already 
plunged. He therefore resolved to send a trusty ser- 
vant to the general of the enemy, to give him some 
distant hints with regard to the peace, and advise him 
to retreat. But this advice produced an effect quite 
contrary to what he expected. General Meyerfeld 
thought they were laying a snare to intimidate him; 
and for that reason resolved to hazard a battle. 

The Russians, now for the first time, conquered 
the Swedes ina pitched battle. ‘This victory, which 
Augustus gained almost against, his will, was entire 
and complete. In the midst of his bad fortune he en- 
tered triumphant into Warsaw, formerly his flourish- 
ing capital, but then a dismantled and ruined town, 
ready to receive any conqueror, and to acknowledge 
the strongest for king. He was tempted to seize 
upon this moment of prosperity, to go and attack the 
king of Sweden in Saxony with the Muscovite army : 
but when he reflected that Charles XII. was at the 
head of a Swedish army, hitherto invincible ; that the 
Russians would abandon him on the first intelligence 
of the treaty he had begun; that his Saxon domi- 
nions, already drained of men and money, would be 
equally ravaged by the Swedes and Muscovites ; that 
the empire engaged in a war with France could afford 
him no assistance ; and that, in the end, he should 
be left without dominions, money, or friends, he 
thought it most advisable to comply with the terms 
which the king of Sweden should impose. These 
terms became still more hard when Charles heard 
that Augustus had attacked his troops during the ne- 
gotiation. His resentment, and the pleasure of fur- 
ther humbling an enemy who had just vanquished 
his forces, made him inflexible upon all the articles of 
the treaty. ‘Thus the victory of Augustus served only 
to render his situation the more miserable ; a thing 
which perhaps never happened to any but himself. 

He had just caused T’e Dewm to be sung at War- 
saw, when Fingsten, one of his plenipotentiaries, ar- 
rived from Saxony with the treaty of peace which de- 
prived him of his crown, Augustus hesitated for a 
little, but at last signed it; and then set out for 
Saxony, vainly hoping that his presence would soften 
the king of Sweden, and that his enemy would per- 
haps remember the ancient alliances of their fami- 
lies, and the common blood that ran in both their 
veins. = 

These two princes met for the first time in count 
Piper’s tent, at a place called Gutersdorff, without any 
ceremony. Charles XII. was in jack-boots, with a 
piece of black taff-ty tied round his neck instead of a 
cravat: his clothes, as usual, were of coarse blue 
cloth, with gilt brass buttons. He had a long sword 

by his side, which had served him in the battle of 
Narva, and upon the pummel of which he frequently 
leaned. The conversation turned wholly upon these 
jack-boots : Charles XII. told Augustus that he had 
not laid them aside for these six years past, ou 
when he went to bed. ‘These trifles were the only 
subject of discourse between two kings, one of whom 
had deprived the other of a crown. Augustus, espe- 
cially, spoke with an air of complaisance and satis- 
faction, which princes, and men accustomed to the 
management of great affairs, know how to assume 
amidst the most cruel mortifications. The two kings 
dined together two several times, Charles XII. 
always affected to give Augustus the right hand ; but, 
far from mitigating the rigour of his demands, he ren- 
dered them still more severe. It was certainly a very 
mortifying thing, for a sovereign to be forced to deli- 





ver up a general officer and a public minister, It was 
still a greater debasement to be obliged to send the 
jewels and archives of the crown to his successor 
Stanislaus. But what completed his degradation was 
his being at last compelled to congratulate, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, the man who was going to 
usurp his place. Charles required Augustus to write 
a letter to Stanislaus. The dethroned king endea- 
voured to evade the demand; but Charles insisted 
upon his writing the letter, and he was at last obliged 
to comply. Here follows an exact copy of it, which 
I have seen, Itis transcribed from the original, which 
is still in possession of king Stanislaus. 
“ Sir and Brother, 


“We little imagined it would have been necessary 
to enter into a literary correspondence with your ma- 
jesty; nevertheless, in order to please his Swedish 
majesty, and to avoid the suspicion of our being un- 
willing to gratify his desire, we hereby congratulate 
you on your accession to the throne; and wish you 
may find in your native country more faithful subjects 
than we have left there. All the world will do us the 
justice to believe, that we have received nothing but 
the most ungrateful returns for our good offices, and 
that the greater part of our subjects seemed to have 
no other aim than to hasten our ruin. Wishing that 
you may never be exposed to the like misfortunes, 
we commit you to the protection of God. 

Your brother and neighbour, 
Augustus, King.” 

Dresden, April 8, 1707. 

Augustus was obliged to give orders to all his ma- 
gistrates no longer to style him king of Poland, and 
to erase his title, which he now renounced, out of the 
public prayers. He was less averse to the releasing 
of the Sobieskies ; but the sacrifice of Patkul was 
the severest of all. The czar, on the one hand, 
loudly demanded him back as his ambassador ; and, 
on the other, the king of Sweden, with the most ter- 
rible menaces in case of a refusal, insisted that he 
should be delivered uptohim. Patkul was then con- 
fined in the castle of Konigstein, in Saxony. Au- 
gustus thought he might easily gratify Charles X11. 
and save his own honour. He sent his guards to de- 
liver this unhappy man to the Swedish troops ; but 
he previously despatched a secret order to the gover- 
nor of Konigstein, to let his prisoner escape. The 
bad fortune of Patkul defeated the pains that were 
taken to save him. The governor, knowing that 
Patkul was very rich, had a mind to make him pur- 
chase his liberty. The prisoner still relying on the 
law of nations, and informed of the intentions of 
Augustus, refused to pay for that which he thought he 
had a title to obtain for nothing. During this inter- 
val, the guards, who were commissioned to seize the 
prisoner, arrived, and immediately delivered him to 
four Swedish captains, who carried him forthwith to 
the general quarters at Altranstad, where he remain- 
ed for three months tied to a stake, with a heavy iron 
chain ; and from thence was conducted to Casimir. 

Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was the ezar’s 
ambassador, and considering him only as his own 
subject, ordered a council of war to try him with the 
utmost rigour. He wascondemned to be broke alive, 
and quartered. A chaplain having come to inform 
him of the fatal sentence, without acquainting him 
with the manner in which it was to be executed, Pat- 
kul, who had braved death in so many battles, finding 
himself shut up with a priest, and his courage being 
no longer supported by glory or passion, the only 
sources of human intrepidity, Reds out a flood of 
tears in the chaplain’s bosom. He was affianced to a 
Saxon lady, called Madam d’Einsiedel, a woman of 
birth, of merit, and of beauty, and whom he intended 
to have married much about the time that he was now 
condemned to die. He entreated the chaplain to 
wait upon her, to give her all the consolation he could, 
and to assure her that he died full of the most tender 
affection for his incomparable mistress. When he 
was brought to the place of punishment, and beheld 
the wheels and stakes prepared for his execution, he 
fell into convulsions, and threw himself into the arms 
of the minister, who embraced him, covered him with 
his cloak, and wept over him. Then a Swedish offi- 
cer read aloud a paper to the following effect : 

“ This is to declare, that it is the express order of 
his majesty, our most merciful lord, that this man, 
who isa traitor to his country, be broke upon the 
wheel, and quartered, in order to atone for his crimes, 
and to be an example to others ; that every one may 
beware of treason, and faithfully serve his king.” At 
the words “most merciful prince,” Patkul cried out, 
“ What mercy ?” and at those of “ traitor to his coun- 
try,”—“ Alas!” said he, “I have served it but too 





well.” He received sixteen blows, and suffered the 
longest and most excruciating tortures that can be 
imagined. Thus died the unfortunate John Reinold 
Patkul, ambassador and general of the emperor of 
Russia. 

Those that looked upon him only as a rebel, said 
that he deserved death; but those who considered 
him as a Livonian, born in a province that had privi- 
leges to defend, and remembered that he had been 
banished from Livonia for no other reason than his 
having defended those privileges, called him a martyr 
to the liberty of his country, But all agreed that 
the title of ambassador to the ezar ought to have ren- 
dered his person sacred. ‘The king of Sweden alone, 
brought up in the principles of arbitrary power, thought 
that he had only performed an act of justice, whilst 
all Europe condemned his cruelty. 

His mangled limbs remained exposed upon gibbets 
till 1713, when Augustus, having regained his throne, 
caused these testimonies of the necessity to which he 
was reduced at Altranstad to be gathered together, 
They were brought to Warsaw in a box, and deli- 
vered to him in presence of the French envoy. The 
king of Poland showing the box to this minister, onl 
said, “ These are the limbs of Patkul ;” without add- 
ing any thing, either to blame his conduct or to be- 
wail his memory, and without.any one daring, to 
speak on so delicate and mournful a subject. 

About this time, a Livonian called Paikel, an offi- 
cer in the Saxon troops, who had been taken prisoner 
in the field, was condemned at Stockholm by a decree 
of the senate; but his sentence was only to lose his 
head. This difference of punishments in the same 
case, made it but too plain, that Charles, in putting 
Patkul to such a cruel death, was more anxious to 
avenge himself than to punish the criminal. Be that 
as it will, Paikel, after his condemnation, proposed 
to the senate to impart to the king the secret of mak- 
ing gold, on condition that he should obtain his par- 
don. He made the experiment in prison, in presence 
of Colonel Hamilton and the magistrates of the town; 
and whether he had actually discovered some useful 
secret, or, which is more probable, had only acquired 
the art of deceiving with a plausible air, they carried 
the gold which was found in the crucible to the mint 
at Stockholin, and gave the senate such a full, and 
seemingly such an important account of the matter, 
that the queen-dowager, Charles’s grandmother, or- 
dered the execution to be suspended till the king 
should be informed of this uncommon affair, and 
should send his orders accordingly. 

The king made answer, “ ‘That he had refused the 
pardon of the criminal to the entreaties of his friends, 
and that he would never grant to interest what he 
had denied to friendship.” ‘This inflexibility had 
something in it very heroical in a prince, especially 
as he thought the secret practicable. Augustus, upon 
hearing this story, said, “1 am not surprised at the 
king of Sweden’s indifference about the philosophers 
stone: he has found it in Saxony.” 

When the czar was informed of the strange peace 
which Augustus had, notwithstanding their former 
treaties, concluded at Altranstad; and that Patkul, 
his ambassador-plenipotentiary, was delivered up to 
the king of Sweden, in contempt of the law of na- 
tions, he loudly complained of these indignities to the 
courts of Europe. He wrote to the emperor of Ger- 
many, to the queen of England, and to the states- 
general of the United Provinces. He gave the terms 
of cowardice and treachery to the sad necessity to 
which Augustus had been obliged to submit. He 
conjured all these powers to interpose their mediation 
to procure the restoration of his ambassador, and to 
prevent the affront, which, in his person, was going 
to be offered to all crowned heads. He pressed them, 
by the motive of honour, not to demean themselves 
so far as to become guarantees of the treaty of Altran- 
stad ; a concession which Charles XII. meant to ex- 
tort from them by his threatening and imperious be- 
haviour. ‘These letters had no other efiect than to 
set the power of the king of Sweden in a stronger 
light. The Emperor, England, and Holland, were 
then engaged in a destructive war against France, 
and thought it a very unseasonable juncture to exas- 
eseng Charles XII. by refusing the vain ceremony of 

eing guarantees to a treaty. With regard to the 

unhappy Patkul, there was not a single power that 
interposed its good offices in his behalf; from whence 
it appears what little confidence a subject ought to 
put in princes, and how much all the European 
ponee at that time stood in awe of the king of 
Sweden. 

It was proposed in the czar’s council to retaliate on 
the Swedish officers who were prisoners at Moscow ; 
but the czar would not consent to a barbarity which 
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would have been attended with fatal consequences, 
as there were more Muscovites prisoners in Sweden, 
than Swedes in Muscovy. 

He resolved to take a more advantageous revenge. 
The main body of his enemy’s army lay idle in Saxo- 
ny. Levenhaupt, the king of Sweden’s general, who 
was left in Poland with about twenty thousand men, 
was not able to guard the passes into a country with- 
out forts, and full of factions. Stanislaus was in the 
camp of Charles XII. The emperor of Muscovy 
seizes this opportunity, and re-enters Poland wit 
above sixty thousand men. These he divides into 
several bodies, and marches with a flying camp to 
Leopold, where there was no Swedish garrison. All 
the towas of Poland yield to any one who appears 
before their gates at the head of anarmy. He caused 
an assembly to be convoked at Leopold, of much the 
same nature with that which had deinen Augustus 
at Warsaw. 

At that time Poland had two primates, as well as 
two kings, the one nominated by Augustus, the other 
by Stanislaus. The primate nominated by Augustus 
summoned the assembly of Leopold, to which re- 
sorted all those whom that prince had abandoned by 
the peace of Altranstad, rot such as were gained by 
the czar’s money. Here it was proposed to elect a 
new sovereign; so that Poland was almost upon the 
point of having three kings at once, without being 
able to say which was the real one. 

During the conferences at Leopold, the czar, whose 
interest was closely connected with that of the empe- 
ror of Germany, on account of the common dread 
which they both entertained of the power of the king 
of Sweden, secretly obtained from him a number of 
German officers; who, daily arriving, increased his 
strength in a considerable degree, by bringing along 
with them discipline and experience. These he en- 
gaged in his service by several instances of liberality ; 
and the more to encourage his own troops, he gave 
his picture set round with diamonds to all the general 
officers and colonels who had fought at the battle of 
Calish: the subaltern officers had medals of gold, 
and every private soldier a medal of silver. These 
monuments of the victory at Calish were all struck 
sn the new city of Petersburg ; where the improve- 
ment of the arts kept pace with the desire of glory 
and spirit of emulation which the czar had infused 
into his troops. 

The confusion, the multiplicity of factions, and the 
continual ravages prevailing in Poland, hindered the 
diet of Leopold from coming to any resolution. The 
czar transferred it to Lublin; but the change of place 
did not lessen the disorder and perplexity in which 
the whole nation was involved. The assembly con- 
tented themselves with declaring, that they neither ac- 
knowledged Augustus who had abdicated the throne, 
nor Stanislaus who had been elected against their 
will; but they were neither sufficiently united, nor 
had resolution enough to nominate another king. 
During these fruitless deliberations, the party of the 
princes Sapieha, that of Oginsky, those who secretly 
adhered to Augustus, and the new subjects of Sta- 
nislaus, all made war upon one another, and by pil- 
laging each other's estates, completed the ruin of their 
country. The Swedish troops, commanded by Le- 
venhaupt, one part of which a4 in Livonia, another 
in Lithuania, and a third in Poland, were daily in 
pursuit of the Russians, and set fire to every thing 
that opposed Stanislaus, The Russians ruined their 
friends and foes without distinction; and nothing 
was to be seen but towns reduced to ashes, and wan- 
dering troops of Poles, deprived of their substance, 
and detesting alike their two kings, the czar, and 
Charles XII. 

To quell these commotions, and to secure the pos- 
session of the throne, Stanislaus set out from Altran- 
stad on the 15th of July, 1707, accompanied by 
general Renschild, and sixteen Swedish regiments, 
and furnished with a large sum of money. He was 
acknowledged wherever he came. The strict disci- 
plin of his troops, which made the barbarity of the 
Muscovites to be more sensibly felt, conciliated the 
affections of the people. His extreme affability, in 
proportion as it was better known, reconciled to him 
almost all the different factions ; and his money pro- 
cured him the greatest part of the army of the crown. 
The czar, apprehensive of wanting provisions, in a 
country which his troops had laid waste, retired into 
Lithuania, where he had fixed the general rendezvous 
of his army, and where he resolved to establish maga- 
zines. This retreat left Stanislaus the undisturbed 
sovereign of the greatest part of Poland. 

The only person that gave him any uneasiness, was 
count Siniawski, grand general of the crown, by the 
nomination of Augustus. This man, who was pos- 





sessed of no contemptible talents, and entertained the 
most ambitious views, was at the head of a third party. 
He neither acknowledged Augustus nor Stanislaus ; 
and after having used his utmost efforts in order to 
my his own election, he contented himself with 

eing the head of a party, since he could not be king. 
The troops of the crown, which continued under his 
command, had no other pay but the liberty of pillaging 
their fellow-subjects with impunity: and all those who 
had either suffered, or were apprehensive of suffering 
from the rapacity of these freebooters, soon submitte 
to Stanislaus, whose power wae gathering strength 
every day. 

The king of Sweden was then receiving, in his 
camp at Altranstad, ambassadors from almost all the 
princes in Christendom. Some entreated him to quit 
the empire, others desired him to turn his arms against 
the emperor ; and it was then the general report, that 
he intended to join with France, in humbling the 
house of Austria. Among these ambassadors was 
the famous John duke of Marlborough, sent by Anne, 
queen of Great Britain. This man, who never be- 
sieged a town which he did not take, nor fought a 
battle which he did not gain, was at St. James’s a 
perfect courtier, in parliament the head of a party, 
and in foreign countries the most able negotiator of 
his time. He did France as much mischief by his 
politics as by hisarms. Mr. Fagel, secretary of the 
states-general, and a man of great merit, has been 
heard to say, that when the states-general had more 
than once resolved to oppose the schemes which the 
duke was about to lay before them, the duke came, 
spoke to them in French, a language in which he 
expressed himself but very indifferently, and brought 
them all over to his opinion. This account I had 
from lord Bolingbroke. 

In conjunction with prince Eugene, the companion 
of his victories, and Heinsius, the grand pensionary of 
Holland, he supported the whole weight of the war 
which the allies waged against France. He knew 
that Charles was incensed against the empire and the 
emperor ; that he was secretly solicited by the French, 
and that if this conqueror should esponse the cause of 
Lewis XIV. the allies must be entirely ruined. 

True it is, Charles had given his word in 1700, that 
he would not intermeddle in the quarrel between Lewis 
XIV. and the allies; but the duke of Marlborough 
could not believe that any prince would be so great a 
slave to his word as not to sacrifice it to his grandeur 
and interest. He therefore set out from the Hague 
with a resolution to sound the intentions of the kmg 
of Sweden. Mr, Fabricius, who then attended upon 
Charles XII. assured me, that the duke of Maribo- 
rough, on his arrival, applied secretly, not to count 
Piper, the prime minister, but to baron de Gortz, who 
now began to share with Piper the confidence of the 
king. He even went to the quarters of Charles XII. 
in the coach of this gentleman,* between whom and 
the chancellor Piper, together with Robinson, the 
English minister, he spoke to the king in French. 
He told him that he should esteem it a singular hap- 
piness, could he have an opportunity of learning under 
his command such parts of the art of war as he did not 
yet understand. ‘To this polite compliment the king 
made no return, and seemed to forget that it was 
Marlborough who was speaking to him. He even 
thought, as I have been credibly informed, that the 
dress of this great man was too fine and costly ; and 
that his air had in it too little of a soldier, The con- 
versation was tedious and general. Charles XII. 
speaking in the Swedish tongue, and Robinson 
serving as an interpreter. Marlborough, who was 
never in a haste to make proposals; and who, by a 
long course of experience, had learned the art of 
diving into the real characters of men, and discovering 
the connexion between their most secret thoughts and 
their actions, gestures, and discourse, regarded the 
king with the utmost attention. When he spoke to 
him of war in general, he thought he perceived in his 
majesty a natural aversion to France ; and remarked 
that he talked with pleasure of the conquests of the 
allies. He mentioned the czar to him, and observed 
that his eyes always kindled at the name, notwith- 
standing the calmness of the conversation. Besides, 
he saw a map of Muscovy lying before him upon the 
table. He wanted no more to convince him, that the 
real design and the sole ambition of the king of Sweden 





* When the duke arrived at the quarters of count Piper, 
of whom he had demanded an audience, he was told the 
count was busy, and obliged to wait half an hour before the 
Swedish minister came down to receive him. Then the 
duke alighted from his coach, put on his hat, passed the 
count without saluting him, went aside to the wall, where 
having staid a few minutes, he returned and accosted Piper 
with the most polite address, 








was to dethrone the czar, as he had already done the 
king of Poland. He was sensible that, if Charles 
remained in Saxony, it was only to impose some hard 
conditions on the emperor of Germany. He knew 
the emperor would make no resistance, and that thus 
all disputes would be easily accommodated. He left 
Charles XII. to follow the bent of his own mind; and, 
satisfied with having discovered his intentions, he 
made him no proposals. ‘These particulars | had 
from the duchess of Marlborough, his widow, who is 
still alive.* 

As few negotiations are finished without money, 
and as ministers are sometimes seen to sell the hatred 
or favour of their masters, it was the general opinion 
throughout all Europe, that the duke of Marlborough 
would not have succeeded so well with the king of 
Sweden, had he not made a handsome present to 
count Piper, whose memory still labours under the 
imputation. For my own part, after having traced 
this report to its source, with all the care and accura- 
cy of which I am master, I have found that Piper re- 
ceived a small present from the emperor by the hands 
of the count de Wratislau, with the consent of his 
master, and not a farthing from the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Certain itis, Charles was so firmly resolved to 
dethrone the emperor of Russia that he asked nobody’s 
advice on that subject, nor needed the instigation of 
count Piper to prompt him to wreak his long-meditated 
vengeance on the head of Peter Alexiowitz. 

But what vindicates the character of that minister 
beyond all probability and cavil, was the honour which 
long after this period was paid to his memory by 
Charles XII. who having heard that Piper was dead 
in Russia, caused his corpse to be transported to 
Stockholm, and gave him a magnificent funeral at his 
own expense, 

The king, who had not as yet experienced any re- 
verse of fortune, nor even met with any interruption 
in his victories, thought one year would be sufficient 
for dethroning the czar; after which, he imagined he 
might return in peace, and erect himself into the arbi- 
ter of Europe. But first of all, he resolved to humble 
the emperor of Germany. 

The baron de Stralheim, the Swedish envoy at Vi- 
enna, had had a quarrel at a public entertainment 
with the count de Zobor, chamberlain of the emperor. 
The latter having refused to drink the health of 
Charles XI). and having bluntly declared, that that 
prince had used his master ill, Stralheim gave him at 
once the lie and a box on the ear, and besides this in- 
sult, boldly demanded a reparation from the imperial 
court, ‘The emperor, afraid of displeasing the king of 
Sweden, was obliged to banish his subject, whom he 
ought rather to have avenged. Charles, not satisfied 
even with this condescension, insisted that count Zo- 
bor should be delivered up to him. ‘The pride of the 
court of Vienna was forced to stoop. ‘The count was 
put into the hands of the king, who sent him back, 
after having kept him for some time as a prisoner at 
Stettin. 

He further demanded, contrary to all the laws of 
nations, that they should deliver up to him fifteen hun- 
dred unhappy Muscovites, who having escaped the 
fury of his arms, had fled for refuge into the empire. 
The emperor was obliged to yield even to this unrea- 
sonable demand; and bad not the Russian envoy at 
Vienna given these unhappy wretches an opportunity 
of escaping by different roads, they must have been 
delivered into the hands of their enemies. 

The third and last of his demands was the most 
daring. He declared himself the protector of the 
emperor’s protestant subjects in Silesia, a province be- 
longing to the house of Austria, and not to the em- 
pire. He insisted that the emperor should grant them 
the liberties and privileges which had been established 
by the treaties of Westphalia, but which were extin- 
guished, or at least eluded, by those of Ryswick. The 
emperor, who wanted only to get rid of such a dan- 
gerous neighbour, yielded once move, and granted all 
that he desired. The Lutherans of Silesia had above 
a hundred churches, which the catholics were obliged 
to cede to them by this treaty; but of these advanta- 
ges, which were now procured them by the king of 
Sweden’s good fortune, they were afterwards deprived 
when that prince was no longer in a condition to im- 
pose laws. 

The emperor, who made these forced concessions, 
and complied in every thing with the will of Charles 
XII. was called Joseph ; and was the eldest son of 
Leopold, and brother of Charles V1. who succeeded 
him. The pope’s inter-nuncio, who then resided at 
the court of Joseph, reproached him in very severe 





* The author wrote in 1727, since which time, as appears 
from other dates, the work hath undergone several correc- 
uons. 
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terms, alleging that it was a most shameful condescen- 
sion for a catholic emperor, like him, to sacrifice the 
interests of his own religion to that of heretics, ‘ You 
may think yourself very happy,” replied the emperor, 
with a smile, “that the king of Sweden did not pro- 
pose to make me a Lutheran ; for, if he had, I do not 
know what [ might have done.” 

The count de Wratislau, his ambassador with 
Charles XII. brought to Leipsic the treaty in favour 
of the Silesians, signed with his master’s hand ; upon 
which Charles said, he was the emperor’s very good 
friend. He was far from being pleased, however, 
with the court of Rome, which had employed all its 
arts and intrigues, in order to traverse his scheme,— 
He looked with the utmost contempt upon the weak- 
ness of that court, which having one half of Europe 
for its irreconcilable enemy, and placing no confidence 
in the other, can only support its credit by the dexteri- 
ty of its negotiations ; and he resolved therefore to be 
revenged on his holiness. He told the count de Wra- 
tislau, that the Swedes had formerly subdued Rome, 
and had not degenerated like her. He sent the pope 
word that he would one day re-demand the olfocts 
which queen Christina had left at Rome. It is hard 
to say how far this young conqueror might have car- 
ried his resentment and his arms, had fortune favoured 
his designs. At that time nothing appeared impossi- 
ble to him. He had even sent several officers pri- 
vately into Asia and Egypt, to take plans of the towns, 
and to examine into the strength of those countries.— 
Certain it is, that if ever prince was able to overturn 
the empire of the Turks and Persians, and from thence 
pass into Italy, it was Charles XII. ; he was as young 
as Alexander, as brave, as enterprising, more indefa- 
tigable, more robust, and more temperate; and the 
Swedes perhaps were better soldiers than the Mace- 
donians. But such projects, which are called divine 
when they succeed, are regarded only as chimeras 
when they prove abortive. 

At last, having removed every difficulty, and ac- 
complished all his designs ; having humbled the em- 
peror, given laws in the empire, protected the Luthe- 
ran religion in the midst of the catholics, dethroned 
one king, crowned another, and rendered himself the 
terror of all the princes around him, he began to pre- 
pare for his departure. The pleasures of Saxony, 
where he had remained inactive for a whole year, had 
not made the least alteration in his manner of living. 
He mounted his horse thrice a day, rose at four in the 
morning, dressed himself with his own hands, drank 
no wine, sat at table only a quarter of an hour, exer- 
cised his troops every day, and knew no other plea- 
sure but that of making Europe tremble. 

The Swedes were still uncertain whither their king 
intended to lead them. They had only some slight 
suspicion that he meant to go to Moscow. A few 
days before his departure, he ordered the grand mar- 
shal of his household to give him in writing the route 
from Leipsic—at that word he paused a moment; and 
lest the marshal should discover his project, he added, 
with a smile, to all the capital cities of Europe. The 
marshal brought him’a list of all these routes, at the 
head of which he placed, in great letters, “The route 
from Leipsic to Stockholm.” The generality of 
Swedes were extremely desirous of returning home ; 
but the king was far from the thoughts of carrying 
them back to their native country. ‘Mr. Marshal,” 
says he, “I plainly see whither you would lead me: 
but we shall not return to Stockholm so soon.” 

The army was already on its march, and was pass- 
ing by Dresden. Charles was at the head of his men, 
always riding, as usual, two or three hundred paces 
before his guards. All of a sudden he vanished from 
their sight. Some officers advanced at full gallop to 
see where he was. They ran to all parts, but could 
not find him. In a moment the alarm was spread over 
the whole army. The troops were ordered to halt ; 
the generals assembled together, and were already in 
the utmost consternation. At last they learned from 
a Saxon, who was passing by, what was become of 
the king. 

As he was passing so near Dresden, he took it into 
his head to pay a visit to Augustus. He entered the 
town on horseback, followed by three or four general 
officers. The sentries of the gates asked them their 
names ? Charles said his name was Carl, and that he 
was a Draban ; and all the rest took fictitious names. 
Count Flemming, seeing them pass through the town, 
had only time to run and inform his master. All that 
could possibly be done on such an occasion imme- 
diately presented itself to the mind of that minister, 
who laid it before Augustus. But Charles entered the 
chamber in his boots, before Augustus had time to re- 
cover from his surprise. Augustus was then sick, 
and in his night-gown, but dressed himself in a hurry. 





Charles breakfasted with him, as a traveller who 
comes to take leave of his friend, and then expressed 
his desire of viewing the fortifications. Dumng the 
short time he employed in walking round them, a 
Livonian who had been condemned in Sweden, and 
now served in the Saxon army, imagining that he 
could never find a more favourable opportunity of ob- 
taining his pardon, entreated Augustus to ask it of 
Charles, being fully convinced that his majesty would 
not refuse so small a favour to a prince trom whom 
he had taken a crown, and in whose power he now 
was, Augustus readily undertook the charge. He 
was then at some distance from the king, and was 
conversing with Hord, a Swedish general. “TI be- 
lieve,” said he smiling, ‘‘ your master will not refuse 
me.” — “You do not know him,” replied general 
Hord, “he will rather refuse you here than any where 
else.” Augustus however did not fail to prefer the 
petition in very pressing terms; and Charles refused 
it in such a manner as to prevent a repetition of the 
request. After having passed some hours in this 
strange visit, he embraced Augustus and departed. 
Upon rejoining his army, he found all his generals 
still in consternation. ‘They told him they had deter- 
mined to besiege Dresden, in case his majesty had 
been detained a prisoner. “Right,” said the king, 
“they durst not.” Next day, upon hearing the news 
that Augustus held an extraordinary council at Dres- 
den: “ You see,” said baron Stralheim, “ they are 
deliberating upon what they should have done yester- 
day.” A few days after, Renschild, coming to wait 
upon the king, expressed his surprise at this unac- 
countable visit to Augustus. “I confided,” said 
Charles, “in my good fortune; but I have seen the 
moment that might have proved prejudicial to me. 
Flemming had no mind that I should leave Dresden 
so soon.” 


BOOK IV. 


Charles quits Saxony in a victorious manner; pursues the 
czar; shuts himself up in the Ukraine; his losses; his 
wound. The battle of Pultowa; consequences of that bat- 
tle, Charles obliged to fly into Turkey ; his reception in 
Bessarabia. 

Cuar_es at last took leave of Saxony, in Septem- 
ber 1707, followed by an army of forty-three thousand 
men, formerly covered with steel, but now shining 
with gold and silver, and enriched with the spoils of 
Poland and Saxony. Every soldier carried with him 
fifty crowns in ready money. Not only were all the 
regiments complete, but in every company there were 
several supernumeraries. Besides this army, count 
Levenhaupt, one of his best generals, waited for him 
in Poland with twenty thousand men. He had an- 
other army of fifteen thousand in Finland ; and fresh 
recruits were coming to him from Sweden, With all 
these forces it was not doubted but that he would 
easily dethrone the czar. 

The emperor was then in Lithuania, endeavouring 
to reanimate omy which Augustus seemed to have 
abandoned. His troops, divided into several bodies, 
fled on all sides at the first report of the king of Swe- 
den’s approach. He himself had enjoined his generals 
never to wait for the conqueror with unequal forces ; 
and he was punctually obeyed, 

The king of Sweden, in the midst of his victorious 
march, received an ambassador from the Turks. ‘The 
ambassador had his audience in count Piper’s quar- 
ters; for it was always in that minister’s tent that 
ceremonies of pomp were performed, On these occa- 
sions he supported the dignity of his master, by an 
appearance which had in it something magnificent ; 
and the king, who was always worse lodged, worse 
served, and more plainly dressed than: the meanest 


officer in his army, was wont to say, that: his palace: 


was Piper’s quarters. ‘The Turkish ambassador pre- 
sented Charles with a hundred Swedish soldiers, who 
having been taken by the Calmucks, and sold in Tur- 
key, had been purchased by the grand seignior, and 
sent back by that emperor as the most acceptable pre- 
sent he could make to his majesty; not that the Otto- 
man pride condescended to pay homage to the glory 
of Charles XII. but because the sultan, the natural 
en: my of the Russian and German emperors, was 
willing to fortify himself against them by the friend- 
ship of Sweden and the alliance of Poland. The am- 
bassador complimented Stanislaus upon his accession 
to the throne; so that this king was acknowledged by 
Germany, France, England, Spain, and Turkey. 
There remained only the pope, who, before he wos 
acknowledge him, resolved to wait till time should 
have settled on his head that crown of which a reverse 
of fortune might easily deprive it. 

Charles had no sooner given audience to the am- 





bassador of the Ottoman Porte, than he went in pur- 
suit of the Muscovites. The Russians, in the course 
of the war, had quitted Poland and returned to it 
above preety different times, That country, which 
is open on all sides, and has no places of strength to 
cut off the retreat of an army, gave the Muscovites an 
opportunity of sometimes revisiting the very spot 
where they had formerly been beat, and even of pene- 
trating as tar into the heart of the kingdom as the con- 

ueror himself. While Charles remained in Saxony, 
the czar had advanced as far as Leopold, situated at 
the southern extremity of Poland, Charles was then 
at Grodno in Lithuania, a hundred leagues to the 
northward of Leopold. 

He left Stanislaus in Poland to defend his new 
kingdom, with the assistance of ten thousand Swedes, 
and that of his own subjects, against all his enemies, 
both foreign and domestic. He then put himself at 
the head of his cavalry, and marched amidst frost and 
snow to Grodno, in the month of January, 1708. 

He had already passed the Niemen, about two 
leagues from the town; and the czar as yet knew 
nothing of his march. Upon the first news of the ap- 
og of the Swedish army, the czar quits the town 

the north gate, and Charles enters it by the south. 
harles had only six hundred of his guards with him ; 
the rest not being able to keep pace with his rapid 
march. The czar fled with above two thousand men, 
from an apprehension that a whole army was enter- 
ing Grodno. That very day he was informed by a 
Polish deserter, that he had abandoned the place to no 
more than six hundred men, and that the main body 
of the army was still at the distance of five leagues, 
He lost no time: he detached fifteen hundred horse, 
of his own troops, in the evening, to surprise the king 
of Sweden in the town. This : ee ome under 
favour of the darkness, arrived undiscovered at the 
first Swedish guard, which, though consisting only of 
thirty men, sustained, for half a quarter of an hour, 
the efforts of the whole fifteen hundred. The king, 
who happened to beat the other end of the town, flew 
to their assistance with the rest of his six hundred 
men; upon which the Russians fled with precipita- 
tion, Ina short time his army arrived, and he then 
set outin pursuit of the enemy. All the corps of the 
Russian army, dispersed through all Lithuania, re- 
tired hastily into the palatinate of Minsky, near the 
frontiers of Muscovy, where their general rendezvous 
was appointed. ‘The Swedes, who were likewise di- 
vided into several bodies, continued to pursue the ene- 
my for more than thirty leagues. The fugitives and 
the pursuers made forced marches almost every day, 
though in the middle of winter. For a long time past 
all seasons of the year were become indifferent to the 
Swedes and Russians; and the only difference be- 
tween them now arose from the terror of Charles’s 
arms. 

From Grodno to the Boristhenes eastward, there is 
nothing but morasses, deserts, and immense forests. 
In the cultivated spots there are no provisions to be 
had, the peasants burying under ground all their grain, 
and whatever else can be preserved in these subterra- 
neous receptacles. In order to discover these hidden 
magazines, the earth must be pierced with long poles 
pointed with iron. The Muscovites and the Swedes 
alternately made use of these one vi but they 
were not always to be found, and eventhen they were 
not sufficient. 

The king of Sweden, who had foreseen these diffi- 
culties, had provided biscuit for the subsistence of his 
army, and nothing could stop him in his march. After 
having traversed the forests of Minsky, where he was 
every moment obliged to cut down trees in order to 
clear the road for his troops and baggage, he found 
himself, on the 25th of June, 1708, on the banks of the 
river Berezine, opposite to Borislow. 

In this place the ezar had assembled the best part 
of his forces, and intrenched himself to great advan- 
tage. His design was to hinder the Swedes from 
crossing the river. Charles posted some regiments 
on the banks of the Berezine, over against Eorislow, 
as if he meant to attempt a passage in the face of the 
enemy. Meanwhile he hake his army three leagues 
higher up the river, throws a bridge across it, cuts his 
way through a body of three thousand men who de- 
fended that pass, and without halting, marches against 
the main body of the enemy. The Russians did not 
wait his approach, but decamped and retreated to- 
wards the Boristhenes, spoiling all the roads, and de- 
stroying every thing in their way, in order, at least to 
retard the progress of the Swedes. 

Charles surmounted every obstacle, and still ad- 
vanced towards the Boristhenes. In his way he met 
with twenty thousand Muscovites, intrenched in a 
place called Holozin, behind a morass, which could 
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not be i ee without passing a river. Charles 
did not delay the attack tll the rest of his infantry 
should arrive: he plunges into the water at the head 
of his foot-guards, and crosses the river and the mo- 
rass, the water frequently reaching above his shoul- 
ders. While he was thus pressing forward to the 
enemy, he ordered his cavalry to p° round the morass 
and take them in flank. ‘The Muscovites, surprised 
that no barrier could defend them, were instantly 
routed by the king, who attacked them on foot, and 
by the Swedish cavalry. 

The horse having forced their way through the ene- 
my, joined the king in the midst of the battle. He 
then mounted on horseback ; but some time after ob- 
serving in the field a young Swedish gentleman, nam- 
ed Gyllenstiern, for whom he had a great regard, 
wounded and unable to walk, he forced him to take 
his horse, and continued to command on foot at the 
head of his infantry. Of all the battles he had ever 
fought, this was perhaps the most glorious ; this was 
the one in which he encountered the greatest dangers, 
and displayed the mnost consummate skill and pru- 
dence. The memory of it is still preserved by a me- 
dal, with this inscription on one side, Sylva, paludes, 
aggeres, hostes victi:* and on the other this verse of 
Lucan, Victrices copias alium laturus in orbem.t 

The Russians, chased from all their posts, repassed 
the Boristhenes, which divides Poland from Muscovy. 
Charles did not give over the pursuit; but followed 
them across the Boristhenes, which he passed at Mo- 
hilou, the last town of Poland, and which sometimes 
belongs to the Poles, and sometimes to the Russians ; 
a fate common to frontier places. 

The czar thus seeing his empire, where he had 
lately established the polite arts and a flourishing 
trade, exposed to a war, which in a short time might 
overturn all his mighty projects, and perhaps deprive 
him of his crown, began to think seriously of peace ; 
and accordingly ventured to make some proposals for 
that purpose, by means of a Polish gentleman, whom 
he sent to the Swedish army. Charles XII. who had 
not been used to grant peace to his enemies, except 
in their own capitals, replied, “I will treat with the 
ezar at Moscow.” When this haughty answer was 
reported to the czar, “* My brother Charles,” says he, 
“always affects to act the Alexander; but I flatter 
myself he will not find in me another Darius.” 

From Mohilou, the place where the king passed the 
Boristhenes, as you advance tuwards the north, along 
the banks of that river, and always on the frontiers of 
Poland and Muscovy, you meet with the country of 
Smolensko, through which lies the great road that 
leads from Poland to Muscovy, This way the czar 
directed his flight ; and the king pursued him by long 
marches. Part of the Russian rear-guard was fre- 
quently engaged with the dragoons of the Swedish 
van-guard. The latter had generally the advantage; 
but they weakened themselves even by conquering in 
these small skirmishes, which were never decisive, and 
in which they always fost a number of men, 

On the 22d of September, 1708, the king attacked, 
near Smolensko, a body of ten thousand horse, and 
six thousand Calmucks. 

These Calmucks are Tartars, living between the 
kingdom of Astracan, which is subject to the czar, and 
that of Samarcande, belonging to the Usbeck Tartars, 
and the country of Timur, known by the name of 
Tamerlane. The country of the Calmucks extends 
eastward to the mountains which divide the Mogul 
from the western parts of Asia. Those who inhabit 
that part of the country which borders upon Astracan 
are tributary to the czar, who pretends to an absolute 
authority over them; but their vagrant life hinders him 
from making good his claim, and obliges him to treat 
them in the same manner in which the grand seignior 
treats the Arabs, sometimes conniving at, and some- 
times punishing their robberies. There are always 
some of these Calmucks in the Russian army; and 
the czar had even reduced them to a regular discipline, 
like the rest of his soldiers. 

The king attacked these troops with only six regi- 
ments of horse, and four thousand foot; broke their 
ranks at the first onset, at the head of his Ostrogothick 
regiment, and obliged them to fly. He pursued them 
through rugged and hollow ways, where the Cal- 
mucks lay concealed, who soon began to show them- 
selves, and cut off the regiment in which the king 
fought from the rest of the Swedish army, In an in- 
stant the Russians and Calmucks surrounded this 
tegiment, and penetrated even to the king. Two 
aids-de-cam who fought near him fell at his feet. 
The king’s horse was killed under him; and as one 
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of his equerries was pais him with another, 
both the equerry and horse were struck dead upon 
the spot. Charles fought on foot, surrounded by some 
of his officers, who instantly flocked around him. 

Many of them were taken, wounded, or slain, or 
pushed to a great distance from the king by the 
crowds that assailed them; so that he was left at last 
with no more than five attendants. With his own 
hand he had killed above a dozen of the enemy, with- 
out receiving a single wound, owing to that surpris- 
ing good fortune which had hitherto attended him, 
and upon which he always relied. At length a 
colonel, named Dardof, forced his way through the 
Calmucks, with a single company of his regiment, 
and arrived time enough to save the king. The rest 
of the Swedes put the Tartars to the sword. The 
army recovered its ranks ; Charles mounted his horse, 
and, fatigued as he was, pursued the Russians for two 
leagues. 

he conqueror was still in the great road to the 
capital of Muscovy. The distance from Smolensko, 
near which the battle was fought, to Moscow, is about 
a hundred French leagues ; and the army began to be 
in want of provision. The officers earnestly entreated 
the king to wait till general Levenhaupt, who was 
coming up with a reinforcement of fifteen thousand 
men, should arrive. The king, who seldom indeed 
took counsel of any one, not only rejected this whole- 
some advice, but, to the great astonishment of all the 
army, quitted the road to Moscow, and began to march 
southwards towards the Ukraine, the country of the 
Cossacks, lying between Little Tartary, Poland, and 
Muscovy. ‘This country extends about a hundred 
French leagues from south to north, and almost as 
many from east to west. It is divided into two parts, 
almost equal, by the Boristhenes, which runs from the 
north-west to the south-east. The chief town is called 
Bathurin, and is situated upon the little river Sem. 
The northern part of the Ukraine is rich and well cul- 
tivated. The southern, lying in the forty-eighth de- 
gree of latitude, is one of the most fertile countries in 
the world, and yet one of the most desolate. Its bad 
form of government stifles in embryo, as it were, all the 
blessings which nature, if properly encouraged, would 
shower down upon the inhabitants. The people of 
these cantons neither sow nor plant, because the Tar- 
tars of Budziack, Precop, and Moldavia, all of them free- 
booters and banditti, would rob them of their harvests. 

Ukrania hath always aspired to liberty; but being 
surrounded by Muscovy, the dominions of the grand 
seignior, and Poland, it has been obliged to choose a 
protector, and consequently a master, in one of these 
three states. The Ukranians at first put themselves 
under the protection of the Poles, who treated them 
with great severity. They afterwards submitted to 
the Russians, who governed them with despotic sway. 
They had originally the privilege of electing a prince 
under the name of general; but they were soon de- 
prived of that right ; and their general was nominated 
by the court of Moscow. 

The person who then filled that station was a Polish 
gentleman, named Mazeppa, and born in the palati- 
nate of Podolia. He had been brought up as a page 
to John Casimir, and had received some tincture of 
learning in his court. Anintrigue, which he had had in 
his youth with the lady of a Polish gentleman, having 
been discovered, the husband caused him to be bound 
stark-naked upon a wild horse, and let him go in that 
condition, The horse, who had been brought out of 
Ukrania, returned to his own country, and carried 
Mazeppa along with him, half-dead with hunger and 
fatigue. Some of the country people gave him assist- 
ance; and he lived among them for a long time, and 
signalized himself in several excursions against the 
Tartars. The superiority of his knowledge gained 
him great respect among the Cossacks; and his repu- 
tation daily increasing, the czar found it necessary to 
make him prince of Ukrania. 

While he was one day at table with the czar at 
Moscow, the emperor proposed to him to discipline 
the Cossacks, and to render them more dependent. 
Mazeppa replied, that the situation of Ukrania, and 
the genius of the nation, were insuperable obstacles to 
sucha scheme. The czar who began to be overheated 
with wine, and who had not always the COmmand of 
his passions, called him a traitor, and threatened to 
have him impaled. 

Mazeppa, on his return to Ukrania, formed the de- 
sign of a revolt; and the execution of it was greatly 
facilitated by the Swedish army, which soon after ap- 
peared on his frontiers. He resolved to render himself 
independent, and to erect Ukrania and some other 
ruins of the Russian empire into a powerful kingdom. 
Brave, enterprising, and indefatigable, though ad- 
vanced in years, he entered into a secret league with 





the king of Sweden, to hasten the downfall of the czar, 
and to convert it to his own advantage. ’ 

The king appointed the rendezvous near the river 
Desna. Mazeppa promised to meet him there at the 
head of thirty thousand men, with ammunition and 
provisions, and all his treasures, which were immense. 
‘The Swedish army therefore continued its mareh on 
that side, to the great grief’ of all the officers, who 
knew nothing of the king’s treaty with the Cossacks. 
Charles sent orders to Levenhaupt to bring his troops 
and provisions with all possible despatch into Ukrania, 
where he proposed to pass the winter, that, having 
once secured that country, he might the more easily 
conquer Muscovy in the ensuing spring ; and, in the 
mean time, he advanced towards the river Desna, 
which falls into the Boristhenes at Kiou. 

The obstructions they had hitherto found in their 
march were but trifling, in comparison of what they 
met with in this new road, ‘They were obliged to 
cross a marshy forest fifty leagues in length. General 
Lagercron, who marched before with five thousand 
soldiers and pioneers, led the army astray to the east- 
ward, thirty comme from the right road. It was not 
till after a march of four days that the king discovered 
the mistake. With great difficulty they regained the 
main road ; but almost all their artillery and wagons 
were lost, being either stuck fast, or quite sunk in the 
mud. 

At last, after a march of twelve days, attended 
with so many vexations and untoward circumstances, 
during which they had consumed the small quantity 
of biscuit that was left, the army, exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, arrived on the banks of the Desna, 
in the very spot which Mazeppa had marked out as 
the place of rendezvous; but instead of meeting with 
that prince, they found a body of Muscovites advanc- 
ing towards the other bank of the river. The king 
was astonished, but resolved immediately to pass the 
Desna and attack the enemy, The banks of the river 
were so steep, that they were obliged to let the soldiers 
down with ropes. They crossed it in their usual man- 
ner, some on floats which were made in haste, and 
others by swimming. The body of Muscovites which 
arrived at the same time did not exceed eight thousand 
men; so that it made but little resistance, and this 
obstacle was also surmounted. 

Charles advanced further into this desolate country, 
alike uncertain of his road and of Mazeppa’s fidelity. 
That Cossack appeared at last, but rather like a fugi- 
tive than a powerful ally. The Muscovites had dis- 
covered and defeated his design ; they had fallen upon 
the Cossacks and cut them in pieces. His principal 
triends being taken sword in hand, had, to the number 
of thirty, been broke upon the wheel ; his towns were 
reduced to ashes; his treasures plundered; the pro- 
visions he was preparing for the king of Sweden 
seized ; and it was with great difficulty that he himself 
made his escape with six thousand men, and some 
horses loaden with gold and silver. However he 
gave the king some hopes that he should be able to 
assist him by his intelligence in that unknown country, 
and by the affection of all the Cossacks, who, being 
enraged against the Russians, flocked to the camp 
and supplied the army with provisions. 

Charles hoped that general Levenhaupt at least 
would come and repair this misfortune. He was to 
bring with him about fifteen thousand Swedes, who 
were better than a hundred thousand Cossacks, toge- 
ther with ammunition and provisions. At length, he 
arrived, in much the same condition with Mazeppa. 

He had already passed the Boristhenes above 
Mohilou, and advanced twenty leagues beyond it, on 
the road to Ukraine. He was bringing the king a 
convoy of eight thousand wagons, with the money 
which he had levied in his march through Lithuania. 
As he approached the town of Lesno, near the conflux 
of the rivers Pronia and Sossa, which fall into the 
Boristhenes far below, the czar appeared at the head 
of nearly forty thousand men. 

The Swedish general, who had not sixteen thou- 
sand complete, scorned to shelter himself in a fortified 
camp. A long train of victories had inspired the 
Swedes with so much confidence, that they never 
informed themselves of the number of their enemies, 
but only of the place where they lay. Accordingly, 
on the 7th of October 1708, in the afternoon, Leven- 
haupt advanced against them with great resolution. 
In the first attack the Swedes killed fifteen hundred 
Russians. The czar’s army was thrown into great 
confusion, and fled on all sides. ‘The emperor of 
Russia saw himself upon the point of being entirely 
defeated. He was sensible that the safety of his 
dominions depended upon the success of this day, and 
that he would be utterly ruined, should Levenhaupt 
join the king of Sweden with a victorious army. 
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The moment he saw his troops begin to flinch, he 
ran to the rear-guard, where the Cossacks and Cal- 
mucks were posted. “I charge you,” said he to them, 
“to fire upon every one that runs away, and even to 
kill me, should I be so cowardly as to fly.” From 
thence he returned to the van-guard, and rallied his 
troops in person, assisted by the princes Menzikoff 
and Galitzin. Levenhaupt, who had received strict 
orders to rejoin his master, chose rather to continue 
his march than renew the battle, imagining he had 
done enough to prevent the enemy from pursuing him. 

Next morning, about eleven o’clock, the czar at- 
tacked him near a morass, and extended his lines 
with a view to surround him. The Swedes faced 
about on all sides; and the battle was maintained for 
the space of two hours, with equal courage and obsti- 
nacy. The loss of the Muscovites was three times 
greater than that of the Swedes ; the former, however, 
still kept their ground, and the victory was left unde- 
cided. 

At four in the afternoon general Baur brought the 
czar a reinforcement of troops. The battle was then 
renewed for the third time with more fury and eager- 
ness than ever, and lasted till night put an end to the 
combat. At last superior numbers prevailed, the 
Swedes were broken, routed, and driven back to their 
baggage. Levenhaupt rallied his troops behind the 
wagons. The Swedes were conquered, but disdained 
to fly. They were still about nine thousand in num- 
ber, and not so much as one of them deserted. The 
general drew them up with as much ease as if they 
had not been vanquished. The czar on the other 
side, remained all night under arms ; and forbade his 
officers, under pain of bein g cashiered, and his soldiers, 
under pain of death, to leave their ranks for the sake 
of plunder. 

Next morning, at day-break, he ordered a fresh 
assault. Levenhaupt had retired to an advantageous 
situation, at the distance of a few miles, after having 
nailed up part of his cannon, and set fire to his wagons. 

The Muscovites arrived time enough to prevent 
the whole convoy from being consumed by the flames. 
They seized about six thousand wagons, which they 
saved. The czar, desirous of completing the defeat 
of the Swedes, sent one of his generals, named 
Phlug, to attack them again for the fifthtime. That 
general offered them an honourable capitulation. 
Levenhaupt refused it, and fought a fifth battle, as 
bloody as any of the former. Of the nine thousand 
soldiers he had left, he lost about one half in this ac- 
tion, and the other remained unbroken. At last, 
night coming on, Levenhaupt, after having sustained 
five battles against forty thousand men, passed the 
Sossa with about five thousand soldiers that re- 
mained. The czar lost about ten thousand men in 
these five engagements, in which he had the glory of 
conquering the Swedes, and Levenhaupt that of dis- 
puting the victory for three days, and of effecting a 
retreat, without being obliged to surrender. ‘Thus 
he arrived in his master’s camp with the honour of 
having made such a noble defence; but bringing 
with him neither ammunition nor an army. 

By these means Charles found himself destitute of 
rovisions, cut off from all communication with Po- 
and, and surrounded with enemies, in the heart of a 

country where he had no resource but his own 
courage. 

In this extremity the memorable winter of 1709, 
which was still more terrible in those quarters of the 
world than in France, destroyed part of his army. 
Charles resolved to brave the seasons, as he had 
done his enemies; and ventured to make long 
marches with his troops during this mortal cold. It 
was in one of these marches that two thousand men 
fell dead with cold before his eyes. The dragoons 
had no boots, and the foot soldiers were without 
shoes, and almost without clothes. They wereforced 
to make stockings of the skins of wild beasts, in the 
best manner they could. They were frequently in 
want of bread. They were obliged to throw almost 
all their cannon into the marshes and rivers, for want 
of horses to draw them; so that this army, which 
was once so flourishing, was reduced to twenty-four 
thousand men ready to perish with hunger. They 


: ho longer received any news from Sweden, nor were 


able to send any thither. In this condition only one 
officer complained. “What,” said the king to him, 
“are you uneasy at being so far from your wife? If 
you are a good soldier, I will lead you to such a dis- 
tance, that you shall hardly be able to receive news 
from Sweden once in three years.” 

_ The marquis de Brancas, afterwards ambassador 
in Sweden, told me, that a soldier ventured, in pre- 
sence of the whole army, to present to the king, with 
an air of complaint, a piece of bread that was black 


and mouldy, made of barley and oats, which was the 
only food they then had, and of which they had not 
even a sufficient quantity. The king received the bit 
of bread without the least emotion, eat it up, and 
then said coldly to the soldier, “It is not good, but 
it may be eaten.” This incident, trifling as it is, if 
indeed any thing that increases respect and confidence 
can be said to be trifling, contributed more than all 
the rest to make the Swedish army support those 
hardships, which would have been intolerable under 
any other general. 

hile he was in this situation, he at last received 
a packet from Stockholm, by which he was informed 
of the death of his sister, the duchess of Holstein, 
who was carried off by the small-pox, in the month 
of December, 1708, in the twenty-seventh year of her 
age. She was a princess as mild and gentle as her 
brother was imperious in his disposition, and impla- 
cable in his revenge, He had always entertained a 
great affection for her; and was the more afflicted 
with her death, that now beginning to taste of mis- 
fortunes himself, he was of course become the more 
susceptible of tender impressions. 

By this packet he was likewise informed, that they 
had raised money and troops, in obedience to his or- 
ders ; but nothing could reach his camp, as between 
him and Stockholm there were near five hundred 
leagues to travel, and an enemy superior in number 
to engage. 

The czar, who was as active as the king of Swe- 
den, after having sent some fresh troops to the assist- 
ance of the confederates in Poland, who, under the 
command of general Siniauski, exerted their joint 
efforts against Stanislaus, immediately advanced into 
the Ukraine, in the midst of this severe winter, to 
make head against his Swedish majesty. Then he 
continued to pursue the political scheme he had formed 
of weakening his enemy by petty rencounters, wisely 
judging, that the Swedish army must in the end be 
entirely ruined, as it could not possibly be recruited. 
The cold must certainly have been very severe, as it 
obliged the two monarchs to agree to a suspension of 
arms. But on the Ist of February they renewed 
their military operations, in the midst of frost and 
snow. 

After several slight skirmishes, and some losses, 
the king perceived in the month of April, that he had 
only eighteen thousand Swedes remaining. Ma- 
zeppa, the prince of the Cossacks, supplied them 
with provisions: without his assistance, the army 
must have perished with want and hunger. At this 
conjuncture, the czat made proposals to —_ for 
submitting again to his authority. But whether it 
was that the terrible punishment of the wheel, b 
which his friends had perished, made the Cossac 
apprehend the same danger for himself, or that he 
was desirous of revenging their death, he continued 
faithful to his new ally. 

Charles, with his eighteen thousand Swedes, had 
neither laid aside the design nor the hopes of pene- 
trating to Moscow. Towards the end of May he 
laid siege to Pultowa, upon the river Vorskla, at the 
eastern extremity of the Ukraine, and thirty leagues 
from the Boristhenes. This country is inhabited by 
the Zaporavians, the most remarkable people in the 
universe. They are a collection of ancient Russians, 
Poles, and Tartars, professing a species of Christian- 
ity, and exercising a kind of freebooting, somewhat 
a-kin to that of the buccaniers. They choose a chief, 
whom they frequently depose or — : they allow 
no women to live among them ; but they carry off all 
the children from twenty to thirty leagues around, 
and bring them up in theirown manners. The sum- 
mer they ae pass in the open fields; in winter 
they shelter themselves in large barns, containing 
four or five thousand men. They fear nothing ; they 
live free; they brave death for the smallest booty, 
with as much intrepidity as Charles XII. did, in order 
to obtain the power of bestowing crowns. ‘The czar 
gave them sixty thousand florins, ae by this means 
to engage them in his interest. They took his mo- 
ney: and, influenced by the powerful eloquence of 
Mazeppa, declared in favour of Charles XII. but 
their service was of very little consequence, as they 
think it the most egregious folly to fight for any thing 
but plunder. It wasno small advantage, however, that 
they were prevented from doing harm, The number 
of their troops was, at most, but about two thousand. 
One morning ten of their chiefs were presented to the 
king ; but it was with great difficulty they could be 
eee upon to remain sober, as they commonly 

egin the day by getting drunk. They were brought 
to the intrenchments, where they showed their dex- 
terity in firing with long carbines; for being placed 





upon the mounds they killed such of the enemy as 


they picked out at the distance of two hundred paces 
To these banditti Charles added some thousands of 
Walachians, whom he had hired from the cham of 
Little Tartary ; and thus laid siege to Pultowa, with 
all these troops of Zaporavians, Cossacks, and 
Walachians, which, joined to his eighteen thousand 
Swedes, composed an army of about thirty thousand 
men; but an army in a wretched condition and in 
want of every thing. The czar had formed a maga- 
zine in Pultowa : if the king should take it, he would 
open himself a way to ee and be able at 
least, amidst the great abundance he would then pos- 
sess, to wait the arrival of the succours which he still 
expected from Sweden, Livonia, Pomerania, and 
Poland. His only resource therefore being in the 
conquest of Pultowa, he pressed the siege of it with 
great vigour. Mazeppa, who carried on a corre- 
spondence with some of the citizens, assured him that 
he would soon be master of it ; and this assurance 
revived the hopes of the soldiers, who considered the 
taking of Pultowa as the end of all their miseries, 

The king perceived, from the beginning of the 
siege, that he fad taught his enemies the art of war, 
In spite of all his precautions, prince Menzikoff threw 
some fresh troops into the town ; by which means the 
garrison was rendered almest five thousand strong. 
They made several sallies, and sometimes with 
success: they likewise sprung a mine; but what 
saved the town from being taken was the approach of 
the czar, who was advancing with seventy thousand 
men. Charles went to reconnoitre them on the 27th 
of May, which happened to be on his birth-day, and 
beat one of their detachments; but, as he was return- 
ing to his camp, he received a shot from a carbine, 
wrhich ierced his boot and shattered the bone of his 
heel. ‘There was not the least alteration observable 
in his countenance, from which it could be suspected 
that he had received a wound. He continued to give 
his orders with great composure ; and after this acci- 
dent remained almost six hours on horseback. One 
of his domestics observing that the sole of the king’s 
boot was bloody, made haste to call the surgeons; 
and the pain was now become so exquisite, that they 
were obliged to assist him in dismounting, and to 
carry him to his tent. The surgeons examined the 
wound, and were of opinion that the leg must be cut 
off, which threw the army into the utmost consternas 
tion. But one of the surgeons, named Newman, who 
had more skill and courage than the rest, affirmed, 
that by making deep incisions he could save the king’s 
leg. ‘ Fall to work then presently,” said the king to 
him : “ cut boldly, and fear nothing.” He himself held 
the leg with both his hands, and beheld the incisions 
that were made in it, as if the operation had been per- 
formed upon another person. 

As they were laying on the dressing he ordered an 
assault to be wane the next morning ; but he had 
hardly given these orders, when he was informed that 
the whole army of the enemy was advancing against 
him ; in consequence of which he was obliged to alter 
his resolution. Charles, wounded and incapable of 
acting, saw himself cooped up between the Boristhenes 
and the river that runs to Pultowa, in a desert country, 
without any places of security, or ammunition, in the 
face of an army, which at once cut off his retreat, and 
prevented his being supplied with provisions. In this 
extremity, he did not assemble a council of war, as, 
considering the perplexed situation of his affairs, he 
ought to have done ; but on the 7th or 8th of July, in 
the evening, he sent for velt-mareschal Renschild to 
his tent; and without deliberation, or the least dis- 
composure, ordered him to make the necessary dispo- 
sitions for attacking the czar next day. Renschild 
made no objections, and went to carry his orders into 
execution. At the door of the king’s tent he met 
count Piper, with whom he had long lived on very bad 
terms, as frequently happens between the minister and 
the general. Piper oda him if he had any news: 
“No,” said the general coldly, and passed on to give 
his orders. As soon as count Piper had entered the 
tent; “Has Renschild told you nothing?” said the 
king: “ Nothing,” replied Piper. ‘ Well then,” re- 
sumed he, “I tell you, that we shall give battle to 
morrow.” Count Piper was astonished at such a des- 
perate resolution: but well knowing that it was im- 
possible to make his master change his mind, he ex- 
pressed his surprise only by silence ; and left Charles 
to sleep till break of ms : 

It was on the 8th of July, 1709, that the decisive 
battle of Pultowa was fought between the two most 
famous monarchs that were then in the world. Charles 
XII. illustrious for nine years of victories ; Peter Alex- 
iowitz for nine years of pains taken to form troops 





equal to those of Sweden : the one glorious for a 
given away dominions; the other for having civ 
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nis own: Charles, fond of dangers, and fighting for 
glory alone; Alexiowitz, scorning to fly from danger, 
and never making war but from interested views: the 
Swedish monarch liberal from an innate greatness of 
soul ;* the Muscovite never granting favours but in 
order to serve some particular people: the former a 
prince of uncommon sobriety and continence, natu- 
rally magnanimous, and never crucl but once; the 
latter having not yet worn off the roughness of his 
education, or the barbarity of his country ; as much the 
object of terror to his subjects as of admiration to 
strangers, and too prone to excesses, which even shor- 
tened hisdays. Charles had the title of “Invincible,” 
of which a single moment might deprive him; the 
neighbouring nations had already given Peter Alexi- 
owitz the name of “ Great,” which, as he did not owe 
it to his victories, he could not forfeit by a defeat. 

In order to form a distinct idea of this battle, and the 
os where it was fought, we must figure to ourselves 

ultowa on the north, the camp of the kingof Sweden 
on the south, stretching a little towards the east, his 
baggage about a mile behind him, and the river of Pul- 
towa on the north of the town, running from east to west. 

The czar had passed the river about a league from 
Pultowa, cenrmalie the west, and was beginning to 
form his camp. 

At break of day the Swedes appeared before the 
trenches with four iron cannons for their whole artil- 
lery ; the rest were left in the camp, with about three 
thousand men, and four thousand remained with the 
baggage ; so that the Swedish army which advanced 
against the enemy, consisted of about one and twenty 
thousand men, of which about sixteen thousand only 
were regular troops. 

The generals Renschild, Roos, Levenhaupt, Sli- 
penbak, Hoorn, Sparre, Hamilton, the prince of Wir- 
temberg, the king’s relation, and some others, who 
had most of them seen the battle of Narva, put the 
subaltern officers in mind of that day, when eight 
thousand Swedes defeated an army of eighty thou- 
sand Museovites in their intrenchments. The officers 
exhorted the soldiers by the same motive, and as they 
advanced they all encouraged one another. 

Charles, carried in a litter at the head of his infan- 
try, conducted the march. A party of horse ad- 
vanced by his order to attack that of the enemy ; and 
the battle began with this engagement at half an hour 
past four in the morning. The enemy’s horse was 

osted towards the west, on the right side of the 

ussian camp. Prince Menzikoff and count Gallo- 
win had placed them at certain distances between two 
redoubts lined with cannon. General Slipenbak, at 
the head of the Swedes, rushed upon them. All 
those who have served in the Swedish troops are sen- 
sible that it is almost impossible to withstand the fury 
of their first attack. ‘The Muscovite squadrons were 
broken and routed. The czar ran up to rally them in 
person ; his hat was pierced with a musket ball ; 
Menzikoff had three horses killed under him, and the 
Swedes cried out victory. 

Charles did not doubt but the battle was gained. 
About midnight he had sent general Creutz with five 
thousand horse or dragoons to take the enemy in 
flank, while he attacked them in front ; but as his ill 
fortune would have it, Creutz mistook his way, and 
did not make his appearance. The czar, who thought 
he was ruined, had time to rally his cavalry, and in 
his turn fell upon that of the king, which, not being 
supported by the detachment of Creutz, was likewise 
broken. Slipenbak was taken prisoner in this en- 
gagement. Atthe same time seventy-two pieces of 
cannon played from the camp upon the cavalry, and 
the Russian foot, opening their lines, advanced, to at- 
tack Charles’s infantry. 

After this the czar detached prince Menzikoff to go 
and take post between Pultowa and the Swedes. 
Prince Menzikoff executed his master’s orders with 
dexterity and expedition. He not only cut off the 
communication hetween the Swedish army and the 
camp before Pultowa ; but, having met with a corps 
de reserve, he surrounded them and cut them in pieces. 
If Menzikoff performed this exploit of his own accord, 
Russia is indebted to him for its preservation: if it 





*We cannot perceive the least tincture of liberality or 
| tee dad soul in Charles. He might indeed have made 
imself king of Poland by dint of violence, but the conse- 
quence of that violence would have disabled him from gra- 
tifying his revenge, which seems to have been the predomi- 
Nate passion of his soul. Had he ascended the throne of 
Poland, he must have maintained an army of Swedes in 
that kingdom, quently he could not have advanced to 
the banks of the Boristhenes in pursuit of Peter Alexiowitz. 
We find in Charles an insensibility of danger, a contempt 
of weaith, a clownishness of manners, a bratality of dispo- 
Sition, an implacable thirst of revenge and dominion ; with- 
out taste, sentiment, or humanity. 








was by the orders of the czar, he was an adversary 
worthy of Charles XII. Meanwhile the Russian in- 
fantry came out of their lines, and advanced into the 
lain in order of battle. On the other hand, the 
wedish cavalry rallied within a quarter of a league 
from the enemy ; and the king, assisted by velt-ma- 
reschal Renschild, made the necessary dispositions for 
a general engagement. 
e ranged the few troops that were left him in two 
lines, his infantry occupying the centre and his caval- 
ry forming the two wings. The czar di d his 


never used one since he left Stockholm: they put him 
into this vehicle, and fled towards the Boristhenes 
with great precipitation. The king, who, from the 
time of his being set on horseback tll his arrival at 
the baggage, had not spoke a single word, at length 
inquired, what was become of count Piper? They 
told him he was taken prisoner, with all the officers 
of the chancery. “And general Renschild and the 
duke of Wirtemberg?” added the king. “Yes,” 
says Poniatowsky. “ Prisoners to the Russians!” 





army in the same manner. He had the advantage of 
numbers, and of seventy-two pieces of cannon, while 
the Swedes had no more than four to oppose to him, 
and began to be in want of powder. 

The emperor of Muscovy was in the centre of his 
army, having then only the title of major-general, 
and seemed to obey general Sheremeto. But he rode 
from rank to rank in the character of emperor, mount- 
ed on a Turkish horse, which had been given him in 
a present by the grand seignior, animating the ca 
tains and soldiers, and promising rewards to them all. 

At nine in the morning the battle was renewed. 
One of the first discharges of the Russian cannon 
carried off the two horses of Charles’s litter. He 
caused two others to be immediately put to it. A se- 
cond discharge broke the litter in pieces, and over- 
turned the king. Of four and twenty Drabants, who 
mutually relieved each other in carrying him, one and 
twenty were killed. The Swedes, struck with con- 
sternation, began to stagger; and the cannon of the 
enemy continuing to mow them down, the first line 
fell back upon the second, and the second began to 
fly. In this last action it was only a single line of 
ten thousand Russian infantry that routed the Swe- 
dish army—so much were matters changed ! 

All the Swedish writers allege, that they would 
have gained the battle, if they had not committed se- 
veral blunders ; but all the officers atlirm, that it was 
a great blunder to give battle at all, and a greater still 
to shut themselves up in a desert country, against the 
advice of the most prudent generals, in opposition to 
a warlike enemy, three times stronger than Charles, 
both in number of men, and in the many resources 
from which the Swedés were entirely cut off The 
remembrance of Narva was the chiefcause of Charles’s 
misfortune at Pultowa. 

The prince of Wirtemberg, general Renschild, and 
several principal officers, were already made prison- 
ers; the camp before Pultowa was stormed ; and all 
was thrown into a confusion which it was impossible 
to rectify. Count Piper, with some officers of the 
chancery, had left the camp, and neither knew what 
to do, nor what was become of the king; but ran 
about from one corner of the field to another. A 
major, called Bere, offered to conduct them to the bag- 
gage; but the clouds of dust and smoke which 
covered the plain, and the dissipation of mind so na- 
tural amidst such a desolation, brought them straight 
to the counterscarp of the town, where they were all 
made prisoners by the garrison. 

The king scorned to fly, and yet was unable to de- 
fend himself, General Poniatowsky happened to be 
near him at that instant. He was a colonel of Sta- 
nislaus’ Swedish guards, a man of extraordinary merit, 
and had been induced, from his strong attachment to 
the person of Charles, to follow him into the Ukraine, 
without any postin the army. He was a man, who, 
in all the occurrences of life,and amidst those dan- 
gers, when others would at most have displayed their 
courage, always took his measures with despatch, 
pate and success. He made a sign to two Dra- 

ants, who took the king under the arm, and placed 
him on. his horse, notwithstanding the exquisite pain 
of his wounds. 

Poniatowsky, though he had no command in the 
army, became on this occasion a general through ne- 
cessity, and drew up five hundred horse near the 
king’s person; some of them Drabants, others offi- 
cers, and a few private troopers. This body being 
assembled and animated by the misfortune of their 
prince, forced their way through more than ten Rus- 
sian regiments, and conducted Charles through the 
midst of the enemy, for the space of a league, to the 
baggage of the Swedish army. a é 

Charles, being closely pursued in his flight, had his 
horse killed under him; and colonel Gieta, though 
wounded and spent with loss of blood, gave him his. 
Thus in the course of the flight they twice put this 
conqueror on horseback, though he had not been able 
to mount a horse during the engagement. 

This surprising retreat was of great consequence 
in such distressful circumstances ; but he was obliged 
to fly to a still greater distance. They found count 
Piper’s ceach among the baggage ; for the king had 





r d Charles, shrugging up his shoulders. “Come, 
then, let us rather go to the Turks.” They could not 
perceive however the least mark of dejection in his 
countenance; and had any one seen him at that time, 
without knowing his situation, he would never have 
suspected that he was conquered and wounded. 

hile he was getting off, the Russians seized his 
artillery in the camp before Pultowa, his baggage, 
and his military chest, in which they found six mil- 
lions in specie, the spoils of Poland and Saxony. 
Nine thousand men, partly Swedes and partly Cos- 
sacks, were killed in the battle, and about six fhou- 
sand taken prisoners. There still remained about 
sixteen thousand men, including the Swedes, Poles, 
and Cossacks, who fled towards the Boristhenes, un- 
der conduct of general Levenhaupt. He marched 
one way with his fugitive troops, and the king took 
another road with some of his horse. The coach in 
which he rode broke down by the way, and they 
again set him on horseback ; and, to complete his 
misfortune, he wandered all night in a wood; where, 
his courage being no longer able to support his ex- 
hausted spirits, the pain of his wound becoming more 
intolerable through fatigue, and his horse falling 
under him through excessive weariness, he lay some 
hours at the foot of a tree, in danger of being surprised 
every moment by the conquerors, who were searching 
for him on all sides. 

At last, on the 9th or 10th of July, at night, he 
found himself on the banks of the Boristhenes. Le- 
venhaupt had just arrived with the shattered remains 
of his army. It was with an equal mixture of jo 
and sorrow that the Swedes again beheld their king, 
whom they thought to be dead. The enemy was 
approaching. The Swedes had neither a bridge to 
pass the river, nor time to make one, nor powder to 
defend themselves, nor provisions to support an army, 
which had eat nothing for two days. But the remains 
of this army were Swedes, and the conquered kin 
was Charles XII. Most of the officers imagine 
that they were to halt there for the Russians, without 
flinching ; and that they would either conquer or die, 
on the banks of the Boristhenes. Charles would un- 
doubtedly have taken this resolution, had he not been 
exhausted with weakness. His wound was now 
come to a suppuration, attended with a fever; and it 
hath been remarked, that men of the atest intre- 
pidity, when seized with the fever that is common in 
a suppuration, lose that impulse to valour, which, 
like ut other virtues, requires the direction of a clear 
head. Charles was no longer himself. This, at 
least, is what 1 have been well assured of, and what 
indeed is extremely probable. They carried him 
along like a sick person in a state of insensibility. 
Happily there was left a sorry czlash, which by 
chance they had brought along with them: this they 

ut on board a little boat; and the king and general 
Maseppa embarked in another. The latter had 
saved several coffers full of money ; but the current 
being rapid, and a violent wind beginning to blow, 
the Cossack threw more than three-fourths of his 
treasures into the river to lighten the boat. Mullern, 
the king’s chancellor, and count Poniatowsky, a man 
more necessary to the king than ever, on account of 
his admirable dexterity in finding expedients for all 
difficulties, crossed over in some barks with some 
officers. Three hundred troopers of the king’s guards, 
and a great number of Poles and Cossacks, trusting 
to the goodness of their horses, ventured to pass the 
river by pear Their troop, keeping close to- 
gether, resisted the current, and broke the waves; 
but all those who attempted to pass separately a little 
below were carried down by the stream, and sunk in 
the river. Of all the foot who attempted to pass, 
there was not a single man that reached the other 
side. 
While the shattered remains of the army were in 
this extremity, prince Menzikoff came up with ten 
thousand horsemen, having each a foot soldier behind 
him. The carcases of the Swedes, who had died by 
the way, of their wounds, fatigue, and hunger, showed 
Prince Menzikoff but too plainly the road which the 
fugitive army had taken. The prince sent a trumpet 
to the Swedish general, to offer him a capitulation. 
Four general officers were presently despatched by 
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Levenhaupt to receive the commands of the con- 
queror. Before that day, sixteen thousand soldiers of 
king Charles would have attacked the whole forces 
of the Russian empire, and would have perished to 
a man rather than surrender ; but after the loss of a 
battle, and a flight of two days, deprived of the pre- 
sence of their prince, who was himself constrained to 
fly, the strength of every soldier being exhausted, and 
their courage no longer supported by the least pros- 
ect of relief, the love of life overcame their natural 
intrepidity. Colonel Troutfetre alone, observing the 
Muscovites approach, began to advance with one 
Swedish battalion to attack them, hoping by this 
means to induce the rest of the troops to follow his 
example. But Levenhaupt was obliged to oppose 
this unavailing ardour, The capitulation was settled, 
and the whole army were made prisoners of war. 
Some soldiers, reduced to despair, at the thoughts of 
falling into the hands of the Muscovites, threw them- 
selves into the Boristhenes. Two officers of the re- 
giment commanded by the brave Troutfetre killed 
each other, and the rest were made slaves. They 
all filed off in presence of prince Menzikoff, laying 
their arms at his feet, as thirty thousand Muscovites 
had done nine years before at those of the king of 
Sweden, at Narva. But whereas the king sent back 
all the Russians, whom he did not fear, the czar re- 
tained the Swedes that were taken at Pultowa. 

These unhappy creatures were afterwards dis- 
persed through the czar’s dominions, particularly in 
Siberia, a vast province of great Tartary, which ex- 
tends eastward to the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 
In this barbarous country, where even the use of bread 
was unknown, the Swedes, who were become inge- 
nious through necessity, exercised the trades and 
employments of which they had the least notion. 
All the distinctions which fortune makes among men 
were then banished. The officer, who could not fol- 
low any trade, was obliged to cleave and carry wood 
for the soldier, now turned tailor, clothier, joiner, 
mason, or goldsmith, and who got a subsistence by 
his labour. Some of the officers became painters, 
and others architects: some of them taught the lan- 
guages and mathematics. They even established 
some public schools, which in time became so useful 
and famous that the citizens of Moscow sent their 
children thither for education. 

Count Piper, the king of Sweden’s first minister, 
was for a long time confined in prison at Petersburg. 
The czar was persuaded, as well as the rest of Europe, 
that this minister had sold his master to the duke of 
Marlborough, and drawn on Muscovy the arms of 
Sweden, which might have given peace to Europe; 
for which reason he rendered his confinement the more 
severe. Piper died in Muscovy a few years after, 
little assisted by his own family, which lived in opu- 
lence at Stockholm, and vainly lamented by his sove- 
reign, who would never condescend to offer a ransom 
for his minister, which he feared the czar would not 
accept of; for no cartel of exchange had ever been 
settled between them, 

The emperor of Muscovy, elated with a joy which 
he was at no pains to conceal, received upon the field 
of battle the prisoners, whom they brought to him in 
crowds; and asked every moment, “ Where then is 
my brother Charles?” 

He did the Swedish generals the honour of inviting 
thein to dine with him. Among other questions which 
he put to them, he asked general Renschild, what 
might be the number of his master’s troops before the 
battle? Renschild answered, that the king always 
kept the muster-roll himself, and would never show it 
to any one; but that, for his own part, he imagined 
the whole might be about thirty thousand, of which 
eighteen thousand were Swedes, and the rest Cos- 
sacks. The czar seemed to be surprised, and asked 
how they durst venture to penetrate into so distant a 
country, and lay siege to Pultowa with such a handful 
of men? “ We were not always consulted,” replied 
the Swedish general ; “ but, like faithful servants, we 
obeyed our master’s orders, without ever presuming 
to contradict them.” The czar, upon receiving this 
answer, turned about to some of his courtiers, who 
were formerly suspected of having engaged in a con- 
+ es against him: “ Ah!” says he, “see howa king 
should be served ;” and then taking a glass of wine, 
“To the health,” says he, “ of my masters in the art 
of war.” Renschild asked him who were the persons 
whom he honoured with so high a title? “You 
gentlemen, the Swedish generals,” replied the czar. 
“ Your majesty, then,” resumed the count, “is very 
ungrateful, to treat your masters with so much seve- 
rity.” After dinner the czar caused their swords to 
be restored to all the general officers, and behaved to 
them like a prince, who had a mind to give his sub- 





ects a lesson of generosity and politeness, with which 
he was well acquainted. But this same prince, who 
treated the Swedish generals with so much humanity, 
caused all the Cossacks that fell into his hands to be 
broke upon the wheel. 

Thus the Swedish army, which left Saxony in such 
a triumphant manner, was now no more. One half 
of them had perished with hunger, and the other half 
were either massacred or made slaves. Charles XII. 
had lost in one day the fruit of nine years’ labour, and 
of almost a hundred battles. He made his escape in 
a wretched calash, attended by major-general Hoord, 
who was dangerously wounded. The rest of his little 
troop followed, some on foot, some on horseback, and 
others in wagons, through a desert, where neither 
huts, tents, men, beasts, or roads were to be seen. 
Every thing was wanting, even to water itself. It 
was now the beginning of July; the country lay in 
the forty-seventh degree of latitude; the dry sand of 
the desert rendered the heat of the sun the more in- 
supportable ; the horses fell by the way; and the men 
were ready to die with thirst. A brook of muddy 
water which they found towards evening was all they 
met with; they filled some bottles with this water, 
which saved the lives of the king’s little troop. After 
a march of five days, he at last found himself on the 
banks of the river Hypanis, now called Bogh by the 
barbarians, who have spoiled not only the general 
face, but even the very names, of those countries, 
which once flourished so nobly in the possession of 
the Greek colonies, This river joins the Boristhenes 
some miles lower, and falls along with it into the 
Black Sea. 

On the other side of the Bogh, towards the south, 
stands the little town of Oczakou, a frontier of the 
Turkish empire. The inhabitants, seeing a py of 
soldiers approach, to whose dress and language they 
were entire strangers, refused to carry them over the 
river, without an order from Mehemet Basha, gover- 
nor of Oczakou. The king sent an express to the 
gas, demanding a passage; but the Turk not 

nowing what to do, in a country where one false 
step frequently costs a man his life, durst not venture 
to take any thing upon himself, without having first 
obtained permission of the seraskier of the province, 
who resides at Bender in Bessarabia. While they 
were waiting for this permission, the Russians who 
had made the king’s army prisoners, had crossed the 
Boristhenes, and were approaching to take him also. 
At last the basha of Oczakou sent word to the king, 
that he would furnish. him with one small boat, to 
transport himself and two or three attendants, In 
this extremity the Swedes took by force what they 
could not obtain by gentle means; some of them 
went over to the further side in a small skiff, seized 
on some boats, and brought them to the hither bank 
of the river; and happy was it for them that they did 
so; for the masters of the Turkish barks, fearing they 
should lose such a favourable opportunity of getting 
a good freight, came in crowds to offer their service. 
At that very instant arrived the favourable answer of 
the seraskier of Bender; and the king had the morti- 
fication to see five hundred of his men seized by the 
enemy, whose insulting bravadoes he even heard. 
The basha of Oczakou, by means of an interpreter, 
asked his pardon for the delays which had occasioned 
the loss of these five hundred men, and humbly en- 
treated him not to complain of it to the grand seignior. 
Charles promised him that he would not; but at the 
same time gave him a severe reprimand, as if he had 
been speaking to one of his own subjects. 

The commander of Bender, who was likewise se- 
raskier, a title which answers to that of general, and 
basha of the province, which signifies governor and 
intendant, forthwith sent an aga to compliment the 
king, and to offer him a magnificent tent, with provi- 
sion, baggage, wagons, and all the conveniences, 
officers, and attendants, necessary to conduct him to 
Bender in a splendid manner: for it is the custom of 
the Turks, not only to defray the charges of ambas- 
sadors to the place of their residence, but likewise to 
supply, with great liberality, the necessities of those 
princes who take refuge among them during the time 
of their stay. 





BOOK V. 


State of the Ottoman Porte. Charles resides near Bender ; 
his employments ; his intrigues at the Porte ; his designs. 
Aagustus restored to his throne. The king of Denmark 
makes a descent upon Sweden. Ali the other dominions 
of Charles are invaded. The czar enters Moscow in 
triumph. Affair of Pruth. History of the Czarina, 
who from a country girl became empress, 

Acumert III. was at that time emperor of the Turks. 

He had been placed upon the throne in 1703, by a re- 





volution not unlike to that which transferred the crown 
of England from James II. to his son-in-law William. 
Mustapha, being governed by his mufti, who was hated 
by all the Turks, provoked the whole empire to rise 
against him. His army, by the assistance of which he 
gy to punish the malcontents, went over to the re- 
bels. He was seized and deposed in form, and his 
brother taken from the seragl.o and advanced to the 
throne, almost without spilling a single drop of blood. 
Achmet shut up the deposed sultan in the seraglio at 
Constantinople, where he lived for several years, to the 
great cin ie of Turkey, which had been wont 
to see the dethronement of her princes always followed 
by their death, 

The new sultan, as the only recompense for a crown 
which he owed to the ministers, to the generals, to the 
officers of the janissaries, and in a word to those who 
had any band in the revolution, put them all to death, 
one after another, for fear they should one day attempt 
a second revolution. By sacrificing so many brave 
men, he weakened the strength of the nation, but es- 
tablished his throne at least for some years. The next 
object of his attention was to amass riches. He was 
the first of the Ottoman race that ventured to make a 
small alteration in the current coin, and to impose new 
taxes; but he was obliged to drop both these enter- 
prises, for fear of an insurrection. The rapacity and 
tyranny of the grand seignior are seldom felt by any 
but the officers of the empire, who, whatever they may 
be in other respects, are domestic slaves to the sultan ; 
but the rest of the Mussulmans live in profound tran- 
quillity, secure of their liberty, their fives, and for- 
tunes.* 

Such was the Turkish emperor, to whom the king 
of Sweden fled for refuge. As soon ashe set foot 
on the sultan’s territories, he wrote him a letter which 
bears date the 13th of July, 1709, Several copies of 
this letter were spread abroad, all of which are now 
held spurious; but of all those I have seen, there is 
not one but what sufficiently marks the natural 
haughtiness of the author, and is more suitable to 
his courage than his condition. The sultan did not 
return him an answer till towards the end of Sep- 
tember. The pride of the Ottoman Porte made 
Charles sensible what a mighty difference there was 
between a Turkish emperor and a king of part of Scan- 
dinavia, a conquered and fugitive Christian, For the 
rest, all these loom, which kings seldom write them- 
selves, are but vain formalities, which neither serve to 
discover the characters of princes, nor the state of their 
affairs. ;' 

Though Charles XII. was in reality no better than 
a prisoner honourably treated in Turkey, he yet formed 
the design of arming the Ottoman empire against his 
enemies. He flattered himself that he should be able 
to reduce Poland under the yoke, and subdue Russia. 
He had an envoy at Constantinople; but the person 
that served him most effectually in his vast projects, 
was the count de Poniatowsky, who went to Constan- 
tinople without a commission, and soon rendered him- 
self necessary to the king, agreeable to the Porte, and 
at last dangerous even to the grand viziers.t 

One of those, who corended his designs with the 
greatest activity, was the physician Fonseca, a Portu- 

ese Jew settled at Constantinople, a man of know- 

edge and address, well qualified for the management 
of business, and perhaps the only philosopher of his 
nation. His profession procured him a free access to 
the Ottoman Porte, and frequently gained him the con- 
fidence of the viziers. With this gentleman I was 
very well acquainted at Paris; and all the particulars 
Iam going to relate were, he assured me, unquestion- 
able truths. Count Poniatowsky hath informed me, 
both by letters and by word of mouth, that he had the 
address to convey some letters to the sultaness Valide, 
the mother of the reigning emperor, who had formerly 
been ill used by her son, but now began to recover her 
influence in the seraglio. A Jewess, who was often 
admitted to this princess, was perpetually recountin 

to her the exploits of the king of Sweden, and charme 

her ear by these relations, The sultaness, moved by 
that secret inclination with which most women feel 
themselves inspired in favour of extraordinary men, 
even without having seen them, openly espoused the 
king’s cause in the seraglio. She called a by no 





* We are surprised to hear our author stili harping upod 
this string, namely, the liberty and ity which the Turks 
enjoy; as it is well known that timer creatures 
are every a subject to be pillage massacred by the 
soldiery ; to be oppressed, stripped, and often punished with 
death by the officers of justice, even without form of trial. 

{ It was from this nobleman I received not only the re- 
marks which have been published, and of which the chaplain 
Norberg hath made use, but likewise several other manus 
scripts relating to this history. 
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other name than that of her lion; “And when will 
you,” would she sometimes say to the sultan her son, 
“ when will you help my lion to devour this czar?” She 
even dispensed with the rules of the seraglio, so far as 
to write several letters with her own hand to count Po- 
niatowsky, in whose custody they still are, at the time 
of my writing this history. 

Meanwhile the king was honourably conducted to 
Bender, through the desert that was formerly called the 
Wilderness of the Gete. ‘The Turks took care that 
nothing should be wanting on the road, to render his 
journey agreeable. A great many Poles, Swedes, and 
Cossacks, who had escaped from the Muscovites, 
eame by different ways to increase his train on the road. 
By the time he reached Bender he had eighteen hun- 
dred men, who were all maintained and lodged, both 
they and their horses, at the expense of the grand 
seignior. 

The king chose to encamp near Bender, rather than 
lodgein thetown. The seraskier Jussuf basha caused 
a magnificent tent to be erected for him; and tents 
were likewise provided for all the lords of his retinue. 
Some time after, Charles built a house in this place ; 
the officers followed his example; and the soldiers 
raised barracks ; so that his camp insensibly became a 
little town. As the king was not yet cured of his 
wound, he was obliged to have a carious bone extracted 
from his foot; but, as soon as he could mount a horse, 
he resumed his wonted labours, always rising before 
the sun, tiring three horses a day, and exercising his 
soldiers. By way of amusement, he sometimes played 
at chess; and, as the characters of men are often dis- 
covered by the most trifling incidents, it may not be 
improper to observe, that he always advanced the king 
first at that game, and made greater use of him than of 
baw of the other men, by which he was always a 
joser, 

At Bender he had all the necessaries of life in great 
abundance, a felicity that seldom falls to the lot of a 
conquered and fugitive prince; for, besides the more 
than sufficient quantity of provisions, and the five 
hundred crowns a-day, which he received from the Ot- 
toman munificence, he drew some money from France, 
and borrowed: of the merchants at Constantinople. 
Part of this money w s employed in forwarding his 
intrigues in the seraglio, in buying the favours of the 
viziers, or procuring their ruin. The rest he squan- 
dered away with great profusion among his own offi- 
cers and the janissaries who composed his guards at 
Bender. The dispenser of these acts of liberality was 
Grothusen, his favourite; a man who, contrary to the 
custom of persons in that station, was as fond of giving 
as his master. He once brought him an account of 
sixty thousand crowns in two lines; ten thousand 
crowns given to the Swedes and janissaries by the ge- 
nerous orders of his majesty, and the rest eat up by 
himself: “TItis thus,” says the king, “that I would have 
my friends to give in their accounts. Mullern makes 
me read whole pages for the sum of ten thousand 
livres.” I like the laconic style of Grothusen much 
better. One of his old officers, who was suspected of 
being somewhat covetous, complained that his majesty 
gave all to Grothusen: “I give money,” replies the 

ing, “to none but those who know how to use it.” 
This generosity frequently reduced him to such a low 
ebb, that he had not wherewithal to give. A better 
economy in his acts of generosity would have been as 
much for his honour, and more for his interest; but it 
was the failing of this prince to carry all his virtues be- 
yond their due bounds. 

Great numbers of strangers went from Constantino- 
pleto see him. The Turks and the neighbouring Tar- 
tars came thither in crowds: all respected and admired 
him. His inflexible resolution to abstain from wine, 
and his regularity in assisting twice a-day at public 
prayers, made them say that he was a true Mussulman, 
and inspired them with an ardent desire of marching 
along with him to the conquest of Muscovy. 

During his abode at Bender, which was much longer 
than he expected, he insensibly acquired a taste for 
reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to the duke of Holstein, a young man of an 
amiable character, who poasessed that gayety of tem- 
per, and easy turn of wit, which is so agreeable to 
princes, was the person who engaged him in these lite- 
rary amusements. He had been sent to reside with 
him at Bender in the character of envoy, to take care 
of the interests of the young duke of Holstein; and 
he succeeded in his negotiations by his open and agree- 
able behaviour. He had read all the best French au- 
thors, He persuaded the king to read the tragedies of 
Petor Corneille, those of Racine, and Despreaux. The 
king had no relish for the satires of the last author, 
which indeed are far from being his best picces; but 
he was very fond of his other writings. When he read 


that passage of the eighth satire, where the author 





treats Alexander as a tool and a madman, he {tore out 
the leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates pleased him 
most, because the situation of that monarch, who, 
though vanquished, still breathed vengeance, was so 
similar to his own. He showed M. Fabricius the 
passages that struck him; but would never read 
any of them aloud, nor ever hazard a single word in 
French. Nay, when he afterwards saw M. Desaleurs, 
the French ambassador at the Porte, a man of distin- 
guished merit, but acquainted only with his mother- 
tongue, he answered tim in Latin; and, when M. 
Desaleurs protested that he did not understand four 
words of that language, the king, rather than talk 
French, sent for an interpreter. 

Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at Ben- 
der, where he waited till a Turkish army should come 
to his assistance. His envoy presented memorials in 
his name to the grand vizier, and Poniatowsky sup- 
ported them with all his interest. This gentleman’s 
address succeeded in every thing 5 he was always 
dressed in the Turkish fashion, and he had free access 
to every place. ‘The grand seignior presented him with 
a purse ofa thousand ducats, and the grand vizier said 
to him, “I will take your king in one hand, and a sword 
in the other; I will lead you to Moscow at the head of 
two hundred thousand men.” The name of this grand 
vizier was Chourlouli Ali Basha ; he was the son of a 
peasant of the village of Chourlou. Such an extrac- 
tion is not reckoned a disgrace among the Turks, who 
have no ranks of nobility, neither that which is annexed 
to certain employment, nor that which consists in titles. 
With them the dignity and importance of a man’s 
character depends entirely upon his personal services. 
This is a custom which prevails in most of the eastern 
countries; a custom extremely natural, and which 
might be productive of the most beneficial effects, if 
posts of honour were conferred on none but men of 
merit; but the viziers for the most part are no better 
than the creatures of a black eunuch, or a favourite 
female slave. 

The first minister soon changed his mind. The king 
could do nothing but negotiate, and the czar could give 
money, which he distributed with great profusion ; and 
he even employed the money of Charles XIL. on this 
occasion. ‘The military-chest which he took at Pul- 
towa furnished him with new arms against the van- 
quished king ; and it was no longer the question at 
court, whether war should be made upon the Russians? 
The interest ofthe czar was all-powerful at the Porte, 
which granted such honours to his envoy as the Mus- 
covite ministers had never before enjoyed at Constan- 
tinople. — allowed him to have a seraglio, that is 
a palace, in the quarter of the Franks, who converse 
with the foreign ministers, The ezar thought he might 
even demand, that general Mazeppa should be put 
into his hands, as Charles XII. had caused the unhap- 
Py Patkul to be delivered up to him. Chourlouli Ali 

asha could refuse nothing to a prince who had backed 
his demands with millions. Thus that same grand 
vizier, who had formerly promised in the most solemn 
manner to lead the king of Swedea into Muscovy with 
two hundred thousand men, had the assurance to make 
him a proposal of consenting to the sacrifice of general 
Mazeppa. Charles was enraged at this demand. It 
is hard to say how far the vizier might have pushed the 
affair, had not Mazeppa, who was now seventy years 
of age, died exactly at this juncture. The king’s grief 
and indignation were greatly increased, when he under- 
stood that Tolstoy, now become the czar’s ambassa- 
dor at the Porte, was served in public by the Swedes 
that had been made slaves at Pultowa, and that the 
brave soldiers were daily sold in the market at Con- 
stantinople. Nay, the Russian ambassador made no 
scruple of declaring openly, that the Mussulmaa troops 
were placed there rather with a view to secure the 
king’s person, than to do him any honour. 

Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and van- 
quished by the czar’s money in Turkey, as he had been 
by his arms in the Ukraine, saw himself deceived and de- 
spised by the Porte, and almost a prisoner among the 
Tartars. His attendants began'to despair. Himselfalone 
remained firm, and never appeared in the least dejected. 
Convinced that the sultan was ignorant of the intrigues 
of Chourlouli Ali, his grand vizier, he resolved to ac- 

uaint him with them; and Poniatowsky undertook 
the execution of this hazardous enterprise. The grand 
seignior goes every Friday to the mosque, surrounded 
by his solaks, a kind of guards, whose turbans are 
adorned with such high feathers as to conceal the sul- 
tan from the view of the people. When any one has 
a petition to present to the grand seignior, he endea- 
vours to mingle with the guards, and holds the petition 
aloft. Sometimes the sultan condescends to receive it 
himself; but for the most part he orders an aga to take 
charge of it, and upon his return from the mosque, 





causes the petition to be laid before him. There is no 
fear of any one’s daring to importune him with useless 
memorials and tnifling petitions, inasmuch as they 
write less at Constantinople in a year than they do at 
Paris in one day. ‘There is still less of any memorials 
being presented against the ministers, to whom he 
commonly remits them unread. Poniatowsky had no 
other way of conveying the king of Sweden’s com- 
plaint to the grand seignior. He drew up a heavy 
charge against the grand vizier. M. de Feriol, who 
was then the French ambassador, and who gave me 
an account of the whole aflair, got the memorial trans- 
leted into the Turkish tongue. A Greek was hired to 
present it: this Greek, mingling with the guards of 
the grand seignior, held the paper so high and for so 
long a time, and made such a noise, that the sultan 
observed him, and took the memorial himself. 

This method of presenting memorials to the sultan 
against his viziers was frequently employed. A Swede, 
called Leloing, gave in another petition a few days 
after. Thus in the Turkish empire Charles XII. was 
reduced to the necessity of using the same expedients 
with an oppressed subject. 

Some days after this, the sultan sent the king of 
Sweden, as the only answer to his complaints, five and 
twenty Arabian horses, one of which, that had carried 
his highness, was covered with a saddle and housing 
enriched with precious stones, with oo of massy 
gold. ‘This present was accompanied with an obliging 
letter, but conceived in general terms, and such as gave 
reason to suspect that the minister had done nothing 
without the sultan’s consent. Chourlouli too, who 
was a perfect master of the art of dissimulation, sent 
the king five very curious horses. But Chatles, with 
a lofty air, said to the person that brought them—* Go 
back to your master, and tell him that J don’t receive 
presents from my enemies.” 

Poniatowsky having already yentured to: present a 

tition against the grand vizier, he next formed the 
bold design of deposing him. Understanding that the 
vizier was disagreeable to the sultaness mother, and 
that he was hated by Kislar Aga, the chief of the black 
eunuchs, and by the aga of the janissaries, he prompt- 
ed them all three to speak against him. It was some- 
thing very surprising to see a Christian, a Pole, an un- 
commissioned agent of the king of Sweden, who had 
taken refuge among the Turks, caballing almost 
openly at the Porte against a viceroy of the Ottoman 
empire, who, at the same time, was both an able mi- 
nister and a favourite of his master. Poniatowsky 
could never have succeeded, and the bare attempt 
would have cost him his life, had not a power superior 
to all those that operated in his favour given a finishing 
stroke to the fortune of the grand vizier Chourlouli. 

The sultan had a young favourite, who afterwards 
governed the Ottoman empire, and was killed in Hun- 
gary, in 1716, at the battle of Peterwaradin, which 
prince Eugene of Savoy gained over the Turks. His 
name was Coumourgi Ali Basha: his birth was much 
the same with that of Chourlouli; being the son of a 
coal-heaver, as Coumourgi 7 Courmour in the 
Turkish tongue signifying coal. The emperor Ach- 
met II. uncle of Achmet III. havmg met esa 
while yet an infant, in a little wood near Adrianople, 
was struck with his extraordinary beauty, and caused 
him to be conducted to the seraglio. Mustapha, the 
eldest son and successor of Mahomet, was very fond 
of him; and Achmet II. made him his favourite. He 
had then no other place but that of selictar-aga, or 
sword-bearer to the crown. His extreme youth did 
not allow him to make any — pretensions to the 
post of grand vizier; and yet he had the ambition to 
aspire to it. The Swedish faction could never draw 
over this favourite to their side. He had never been a 
friend to Charles, or to any other Christian prince, or 
to any of their ministers; but on this occasion he 
served king Charles XII. without intending to do 80. 
He joined with the sultaness Valide and the great offi- 
cers of the Porte, to hasten the ruin of Chourlouli, who 
was equally hated by them all. This old minister, 
who had served his master for a long time, and with 
great fidelity, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy, and 
the intrigues of a foreigner. He was stripped of his 
dignity and riches. His wife, who was the daughter 
of the late sultan Mustapha, was taken from him; and 
himself was banished to Cafla, formerly called Theodo- 
sia,in Crim Tartary. The bull, thatis to say, the seal of 
the empire, was given to Numan Couprougli, grandson 
to the great Couprougli, who took Candia. ‘This new 
vizier was, what ill-informed Christians can hardly 
believe it possible for a Turk to be, a man of incorrup- 
tible virtue, a scrupulous observer of the law, and one 
who frequently opposed the rigid rules of justice to the 
wayward will of e sultan. He could not endure to 
hear of a war against Muscovy, which he considered 
as alike unjust and unnecessary ; but the same attach- 
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Levenhaupt to receive the commands of the con- 
queror. Before that day, sixteen thousand soldiers of 
king Charles would have attacked the whole forces 
of the Russian empire, and would have perished to 
a man rather than surrender: but afler the loss of a 
battle, and a flight of two days, deprived of the pre- 
sence of their prince, who was himself constrained to 
fly, the strength of every soldier being exhausted, and 
their courage no longer ene by the least pros- 
pect of relief, the love of life overcame their natural 
intrepidity. Colonel Troutfetre alone, observing the 
Muscovites approach, began to advance with one 
Swedish battalion to attack them, hoping by this 
means to induce the rest of the troops to follow his 
example. But Levenhaupt was obliged to oppose 
this unavailing ardour. The capitulation was settled, 
and the whole army were made prisoners of war. 
Some soldiers, reduced to despair, at the thoughts of 
falling into the hands of the Muscovites, threw them- 
selves into the Boristhenes. Two officers of the re- 
giment commanded by the brave Troutfetre killed 
each other, and the rest were made slaves. They 
all filed off in presence of prince Menzikoff, laying 
their arms at his feet, as thirty thousand Muscovites 
had done nine years before at those of the king of 
Sweden, at Narva. But whereas the king sent back 
all the Russians, whom he did not fear, the czar re- 
tained the Swedes that were taken at Pultowa. 

These unhappy creatures were afterwards dis- 
persed through the czar’s dominions, particularly in 
Siberia, a vast province of great Tartary, which ex- 
tends eastward to the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 
In this barbarous country, where even the use of bread 
was unknown, the Swedes, who were become inge- 
nious through necessity, exercised the trades and 
employments of which they had the least notion. 
All the distinctions which fortune makes among men 
were then banished. The officer, who could not fol- 
low any trade, was obliged to cleave and carry wood 
for the soldier, now turned tailor, clothier, joiner, 
mason, or goldsmith, and who got a subsistence by 
his labour. Some of the officers became painters, 
and others architects: some of them taught the lan- 
guages and mathematics. They even established 
some public schools, which in time became so useful 
and famous that the citizens of Moscow sent their 
children thither for education. 

Count Piper, the king of Sweden’s first minister, 
was for a long time confined in prison at Petersburg. 
The czar was persuaded, as well as the rest of Europe, 
that this minister had sold his master to the duke of 
Marlborough, and drawn on Muscovy the arms of 
Sweden, which might have given peace to Europe ; 
for which reason he rendered his confinement the more 
severe. Piper died in Muscovy a few years after, 
little assisted by his own family, which lived in opu- 
lence at Stockholm, and vainly lamented by his sove- 
reign, who would never condescend to offer a ransom 
for his minister, which he feared the czar would not 
accept of; for no cartel of exchange had ever been 
settled between them, 

The emperor of Muscovy, elated with a joy which 
he was at no pains to conceal, received upon the field 
of battle the prisoners, whom they brought to him in 
crowds; and asked every moment, “ Where then is 
my brother Charles?” 

He did the Swedish generals the honour of inviting 
them to dine with him, Among other questions which 
he put to them, he asked general Renschild, what 
might be the number of his master’s troops before the 
battle? Renschild answered, that the king always 
kept the muster-roll himself, and would never show it 
to any one; but that, for his own part, he imagined 
the whole might be about thirty thousand, of which 
eighteen thousand were Swedes, and the rest Cos- 
sacks. The czar seemed to be surprised, and asked 
how they durst venture to penetrate into so distant a 
country, and lay siege to Pultowa with such a handful 
of men? “ We were not always consulted,” replied 
the Swedish general ; “ but, like faithful servants, we 
obeyed our master’s orders, without ever presuming 
to contradict them.” The czar, upon receiving this 

answer, turned about to some of his courtiers, who 
were formerly suspected of having engaged in a con- 
— against him: “ Ah!” says he, “see howa king 
should be served ;” and then taking a glass of wine, 
To the health,” says he, “of my masters in the art 
of war.” Renschild asked him who were the persons 
whom he honoured with so high a title? “ You 
gentlemen, the Swedish generals,” replied the czar. 
“Your majesty, then,” resumed the count, “is very 
ungrateful, to treat your masters with so much seve- 
rity.” After dinner the czar caused their swords to 
be restored to all the general officers, and behaved to 
them like a prince, who had a mind to give his sub- 





ects a lesson of generosity and politeness, with which 

- was well acquainted. But this same prince, who 
treated the Swedish generals with so much humanity, 
caused all the Cossacks that fell into his hands to be 
broke upon the wheel. 

‘Thus the Swedish army, which left Saxony in such 
a triumphant manner, was now no more. One half 
of them had perished with hunger, and the other half 
were either massacred or made slaves. Charles XII. 
had lost in one day the fruit of nine years’ labour, and 
of almost a hundred battles. He made his escape in 
a wretched calash, attended by major-general Hoord, 
who was dangerously wounded. The rest of his little 
troop followed, some on foot, some on horseback, and 
others in wagons, through a desert, where neither 
huts, tents, men, beasts, or roads were to be seen. 
Every thing was wanting, even to water itself. It 
was now the beginning of July; the country lay in 
the forty-seventh degree of latitude; the dry sand of 
the desert rendered the heat of the sun the more in- 
supportable ; the horses fell by the way; and the men 
were ready to die with thirst. A brook of muddy 
water which they found towards evening was all they 
met with; they filled some bottles with this water, 
which saved the lives of the king’s little troop. After 
a march of five days, he at last found himself on the 
banks of the river Hypanis, now called Bogh by the 
barbarians, who have spoiled not only the general 
face, but even the very names, of those countries, 
which once flourished so nobly in the possession of 
the Greek colonies. This river joins the Boristhenes 
some miles lower, and fails along with it into the 
Black Sea. 

On the other side of the Bogh, towards the south, 
stands the little town of Oczakou, a frontier of the 
Turkish empire. The inhabitants, seeing a body of 
soldiers approach, to whose dress and language » an 
were entire strangers, refused to carry them over the 
river, without an order from Mehemet Basha, gover- 
nor of Oczakou. The king sent an express to the 

overnor, demanding a passage ; but the Turk not 

nowing what to do, in a country where one false 
step frequently costs a man his life, durst not venture 
to take any thing upon himself, without having first 
obtained permission of the seraskier of the province, 
who resides at Bender in Bessarabia. While they 
were waiting for this permission, the Russians who 
had made the king’s army prisoners, had crossed the 
Boristhenes, and were approaching to take him also. 
At last the basha of Oczakou sent word to the king, 
that he would furnish. him with one small boat, to 
transport himself and two or three attendants, In 
this extremity the Swedes took by force what they 
could not obtain by gentle means; some of them 
went over to the further side in a small skiff, seized 
on some boats, and brought them to the hither bank 
of the river; and happy was it for them that they did 
so; for the masters of the Turkish barks, fearing they 
should lose such a favourable opportunity of getting 
a good freight, came in crowds to offer their service. 
At that very instant arrived the favourable answer of 
the seraskier of Bender; and the king had the morti- 
fication to see five hundred of his men seized by the 
enemy, whose insulting bravadoes he even heard. 
The basha of Oczakou, by means of an interpreter, 
asked his pardon for the delays which had occasioned 
the loss of these five hundred men, and humbly en- 
treated him not to complain of it to the grand seignior. 
Charles promised him that he would not; but at the 
same time gave him a severe reprimand, as if he had 
been speaking to one of his own subjects. 

The commander of Bender, who was likewise se- 
raskier, a title which answers to that of general, and 
basha of the province, which signifies governor and 
intendant, forthwith sent an aga to compliment the 
king, and to offer him a magnificent tent, with provi- 
sion, baggage, wagons, and all the conveniences, 
officers, and attendants, necessary to conduct him to 
Bender in a splendid manner: for it is the custom of 
the Turks, not only to defray the charges of ambas- 
sadors to the place of their residence, but likewise to 
supply, with great liberality, the necessities of those 
princes who take refuge among them during the time 
of their stay. 





BOOK V. 


State of the Ottoman Porte. Charles resides near Bender ; 
his employments ; his intrigues at the Porte ; his designs. 
Aagustus restored to his throne. The king of Denmark 
makes a descent upon Sweden. Ali the other dominions 
of Charles are invaded. The czar enters Moscow in 
triumph. Affair of Pruth. History of the Czarina, 
who from a country girl became empress, 

Acumer III. was at that time emperor of the Turks. 

He had been placed upon the throne in 1703, by a re- 





volution not unlike to that which transferred the crown 
of England from James II. to his son-in-law William. 
Mustapha, being governed by his mufti, who was hated 
by all the Turks, provoked the whole empire to rise 
against him. His army, by the assistance of which he 
ee to punish the malcontents, went over to the re- 
bels. He was seized and deposed in form, and his 
brother taken from the seragl.o and advanced to the 
throne, almost without spilling a single drop of blood. 
Achmet shut up the deposed sultan in the seraglio at 
Constantinople, where he lived for several years, to the 
great astonishment of Turkey, which had been wont 
to see the dethronement of her princes always followed 
by their death, 

The new sultan, as the only recompense for a crown 
which he owed to the ministers, to the generals, to the 
officers of the janissaries, and in a word to those who 
had any hand in the revolution, put them all to death, 
one after another, for fear they should one day attempt 
a second revolution. By sacrificing so many brave 
men, he weakened the strength of the nation, but es- 
tablished his throne at least for some years. The next 
object of his attention was to amass riches. He was 
the first of the Ottoman race that ventured to make a 
small alteration in the current coin, and to impose new 
taxes; but he was obliged to drop both these enter- 
prises, for fear of an insurrection. The rapacity and 
tyranny of the grand seignior are seldom felt by any 
but the officers of the empire, who, whatever they may 
be in other respects, are domestic slaves to the sultan ; 
but the rest of the Mussulmans live in profound tran- 
quillity, secure of their liberty, their lives, and for- 
tunes. * 

Such was the Turkish emperor, to whom the king 
of Sweden fled for refuge. As soon ashe set foot 
on the sultan’s territories, he wrote him a letter which 
bears date the 13th of July, 1709, Several copies of 
this letter were spread abroad, all of which are now 
held spurious; but of ail those I have seen, there is 
not one but what sufficiently marks the natural 
haughtiness of the author, and is more suitable to 
his courage than his condition. The sultan did not 
return him an answer till towards the end of Sep- 
tember. The pride of the Ottoman Porte made 
Charles sensible what a mighty difference there was 
between a Turkish emperor and a king of part of Scan- 
dinavia, a conquered and fugitive Christian, For the 
rest, all these letters, which kings seldom write them- 
selves, are but vain formalities, which neither serve to 
discover the characters of princes, nor the state of their 
affairs. , 

Though Charles XII. was in reality no better than 
a prisoner honourably treated in Turkey, he yet formed 
the design of arming the Ottoman empire against his 
enemies. He flattered himself that he should be able 
to reduce Poland under the yoke, and subdue Russia. 
He had an envoy at Constantinople; but the person 
that served him most effectually in his vast projects, 
was the count de Poniatowsky, who went to Constan- 
tinople without a commission, and soon rendered him- 
self necessary to the king, agreeable to the Porte, and 
at last dangerous even to the grand viziers.t 

One of those, who seconded his designs with the 
greatest activity, was the physician Fonseca, a Portu- 
pase Jew settled at Constantinople, a man of know- 

edge and address, well qualified for the management 
of business, and perhaps the -_, philosopher of his 
nation. His profession procured him a free access to 
the Ottoman Porte, and frequently gained him the con- 
fidence of the viziers. With this gentleman I was 
very well acquainted at Paris; and all the particulars 
Iam going to relate were, he assured me, unquestion- 
able truths. Count Poniatowsky hath informed me, 
both by letters and by word of mouth, that he had the 
address to convey some letters to the sultaness Valide, 
the mother of the reigning emperor, who had formerly 
been ill used by her son, but now began to recover her 
influence in the seraglio. A Jewess, who was often 
admitted to this princess, was perpetually omnis 
to her the exploits of the king of Sweden, and charme 

her ear by these relations. The sultaness, moved by 
that secret inclination with which most women feel 
themselves inspired in favour of extraordinary men, 
even without having seen them, openly espoused the 
king’s cause in the seraglio. She called him by no 





* We are surprised to hear our author still harping upod 
this string, namely, the liberty and security which the Turks 
enjoy; as it is well known that these miserable creatures 
are every day subject to be pillaged and massacred by the 
soldiery ; to be oppressed, stripped, and often punished with 
death by the officers of justice, even without form of trial. 

{ It was from this nobleman I received not only the re- 
marks which have been published, and of which the chaplain 
Norberg hath made use, but likewise several other manue 
scripts relating to this history. 
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other name than that of her lion; “And when will 
you,” would she sometimes say to the sultan her son, 
“ when will you help my lion to devour this czar?” She 
even dispensed with the rules of the seraglio, so far as 
to write several letters with her own hand to count Po- 
niatowsk y, in whose custody they still are, at the time 
of my writing this history. 

Meanwhile the king was honourably conducted to 
Bender, a the desert that was formerly called the 
Wilderness of the Gete. ‘The Turks took care that 
nothing should be wanting on the road, to render his 
journey agreeable. A great many Poles, Swedes, and 
Cossacks, who had escaped from the Muscovites, 
eame by different ways to increase his train on the road. 
By the time he reached Bender he had eighteen hun- 
dred men, who were all maintained and lodged, both 
they and their horses, at the expense of the grand 
seignior. 

The king chose to encamp near Bender, rather than 
lodgein thetown. The seraskier Jussuf basha caused 
a magnificent tent to be erected for him; and tents 
were likewise provided for all the lords of his retinue. 
Some time after, Charles built a house in this place ; 
the officers followed his example; and the soldiers 
raised barracks ; so that his camp insensibly became a 
little town. As the king was not yet cured of his 
wound, he was obliged to have a carious bone extracted 
from his foot; but, as soon as he could mount a horse, 
he resumed his wonted labours, always rising before 
the sun, tiring three horses a day, and exercising his 
soldiers. By way of amusement, he sometimes played 
at chess; and, as the characters of men are often dis- 
covered by the most trifling incidents, it may not be 
improper to observe, that he always advanced the king 
first at that game, and made greater use of him than of 
7 of the other men, by which he was always a 
joser, 

At Bender he had all the necessaries of life in great 
abundance, a felicity that seldom falls to the lot of a 
conquered and fugitive prince; for, besides the more 
than sufficient quantity of provisions, and the five 
hundred crowns a-day, which he received from the Ot- 
toman munificence, he drew some money from France, 
and borrowed of the merchants at Constantinople. 
Part of this money w s employed in forwarding his 
intrigues in the seraglio, in buying the favours of the 
viziers, or procuring their ruin. The rest he squan- 
dered away with great profusion among his own offi- 
cers and the janissaries who composed his guards at 
Bender. The dispenser of these acts of liberality was 
Grothusen, his favourite; a man who, contrary to the 
custom of persons in that station, was as fond of giving 
as his master. He once brought him an account of 
sixty thousand crowns in two lines; ten thousand 
crowns given to the Swedes and janissaries by the ge- 
nerous orders of his majesty, and the rest eat up by 
himself: “Itis thus,” says the king, “that I would have 
my friends to give in their accounts. Mullern makes 
me read whole pages for the sum of ten thousand 
livres.” I like the laconic style of Grothusen much 
better. One of his old officers, who was suspected of 
being somewhat covetous, complained that his majesty 
gave all to Grothusen: “I give money,” replies the 

ing, “to none but those who know how to use it.” 
This generosity frequently reduced him to such a low 
ebb, that he had not wherewithal to give. A better 
economy in his acts of generosity would have been as 
much for his honour, and more for his interest; but it 
was the failing of this prince to carry all his virtues be- 
yond their due bounds. 

Great numbers of strangers went from Constantino- 
pleto see him. The Turks and the neighbouring Tar- 
tars came thither in crowds: all respected and admired 
him. His inflexible resolution to abstain from wine, 
and his regularity in assisting twice a-day at public 
prayers, made them say that he was a true Mussulman, 
and inspired them with an ardent desire of marching 
along with him to the conquest of Muscovy. 

During his abode at Bender, which was much longer 
than he expected, he insensibly acquired a taste for 
reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to the duke of Holstein, a young man of an 
amiable character, who poasessed that gayety of tem- 
per, and easy turn of wit, which is so agreeable to 
princes, was the person who engaged him in these lite- 
rary amusements. He had been sent to reside with 
him at Bender in the character of envoy, to take care 
of the interests of the young duke of Holstein; and 
he succeeded in his negotiations by his open and agree- 
able behaviour. He had read all the best French au- 
thors, He persuaded the king to read the tragedies of 
Peter Corneille, those of Racine, and Despreaux. The 
king had no relish for the satires of the last author, 
which indeed are far from being his best picces; but 
he was very fond of his other writings. When he read 
that passage of the eighth satire, where the author 





treats Alexander as a tool and a madman, he |tore out 
the leaf. 

Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates pleased him 
most, because the situation of that monarch, who, 
though vanquished, still breathed vengeance, was so 
similar to his own. He showed M. Fabricius the 
passages that struck him; but would never read 
any of them aloud, nor ever hazard a single word in 
French. Nay, when he afterwards saw M. Desaleurs, 
the French ambassador at the Porte, a man of distin- 
guished merit, but acquainted only with his mother- 
tongue, he answered o_ in Latin; and, when M. 
Desaleurs protested that he did not understand four 
words of that language, the king, rather than talk 
French, sent for an interpreter. 

Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at Ben- 
der, where he waited till a Turkish army should come 
to his assistance. His envoy presented memorials in 
his name to the grand vizier, and Poniatowsky sup- 
ported them with all his interest. This gentleman’s 
address succeeded in every thing 5 he was always 
dressed in the Turkish fashion, and he had free access 
to every place. ‘The grand seignior presented him with 
a purse of'a thousand ducats, and the grand vizier said 
to him, “I will take your king in one hand, and a sword 
in the other; I will lead you to Moscow at the head of 
two hundred thousand men.” The name of this grand 
vizier was Chourlouli Ali Basha ; he was the son of a 
peasant of the village of Chourlou. Such an extrac- 
tion is not reckoned a disgrace among the Turks, who 
have no ranks of nobility, neither that which is annexed 
to certain employment, nor that which consists in titles. 
With them the dignity and importance of a man’s 
character depends entirely upon his personal services. 
This is a custom which prevails in most of the eastern 
countries; a custom extremely natural, and which 
might be productive of the most beneficial effects, if 
posts of honour were conferred on none but men of 
merit; but the viziers for the most part are no better 
than the creatures of a black eunuch, or a favourite 
female slave. 

The first minister soon changed his mind. The king 
could do nothing but negotiate, and the czar could give 
money, which he distributed with great profusion ; and 
he even employed the money of Charles XII. on this 
occasion. ‘The military-chest which he took at Pul- 
towa furnished him with new arms against the van- 
quished king ; and it was no longer the question at 
court, whether war should be made upon the Russians? 
The interest ofthe czar was all-powerful at the Porte, 
which granted such honours to his envoy as the Mus- 
covite ministers had never before enjoyed at Constan- 
tinople. They allowed him to have a seraglio, that is 
a palace, in the quarter of the Franks, who converse 
with the foreign ministers, The czar thought he might 
even demand, that general Mazeppa should be put 
into his hands, as Charles XII. had caused the unhap- 
Py Patkul to be delivered up to him. Chourlouli Ali 

asha could refuse nothing to a prince who had backed 
his demands with millions. "Thus that same grand 
vizier, who had formerly promised in the most solemn 
manner to lead the king of Swedea into Muscovy with 
two hundred thousand men, had the assurance to make 
him a proposal of consenting to the sacrifice of general 
Mazeppa. Charles was enraged at this demand. It 
is hard to say how far the vizier might have pushed the 
affair, had not Mazeppa, who was now seventy years 
of age, died exactly at this juncture. The king’s grief 
and indignation were greatly increased, when he under- 
stood that Tolstoy, now become the czar’s ambassa- 
dor at the Porte, was served in public by the Swedes 
that had been made slaves at Pultowa, and that the 
brave soldiers were daily sold in the market at Con- 
stantinople. Nay, the Russian ambassador made no 
scruple of declaring openly, that the Mussulman troops 
were placed there rather with a view to secure the 
king’s person, than to do him any honour. 

Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, and van- 
quished by the czar’s money in Turkey, as he had been 
by his arms in the Ukraine, saw himself deceived and de- 
son by the Porte, and almost a prisoner among the 

artars. His attendants began‘to despair. Himselfalone 
remained firm, and never appeared in the least dejected. 
Convinced that the sultan was ignorant of the intrigues 
of Chourlouli Ali, his grand vizier, he resolved to ac- 

uaint him with them; and Poniatowsky undertook 
the execution of this hazardous enterprise. The grand 
seignior = every Friday to the mosque, surrounded 
by his solaks, a kind of guards, whose turbans are 
adorned with such high feathers as to conceal the sul- 
tan from the view of the people. When any one has 
a petition to present to the grand seignior, he endea- 
vours to mingle with the guards, and holds the petition 
aloft. Sometimes the sultan condescends to receive it 
himself; but for the most part he orders an aga to take 
charge of it, and upon his return from the mosque, 





causes the petition to be laid before him. There is no 
fear of any one’s daring to importune him with useless 
memorials and tnifling petitions, inasmuch as they 
write less at Constantinople in a year than they do at 
Paris in one day. ‘There is still less of any memorials 
being presented against the ministers, to whom he 
commonly remits them unread. Poniatowsky had no 
other way of conveying the king of Sweden’s com- 
plaint to the grand seignior. He drew up a heavy 
charge against the grand vizier. M. de Feriol, who 
was then the French ambassador, and who gave me 
an account of the whole affair, got the memorial trans- 
leted into the Turkish tongue. A Greek was hired to 
present it: this Greek, mingling with the guards of 
the grand seignior, held the paper so high and for so 
long a time, and made such a noise, that the sultan 
observed him, and took the memorial himself. 

This method of presenting memorials to the sultan 
against his viziers was frequently employed. A Swede, 
called Leloing, gave in another petition a few days 
after. Thus in the Turkish empire Charles XII. was 
reduced to the necessity of using the same expedients 
with an oppressed subject. 

Some days after this, the sultan sent the king of 
Sweden, as the only answer to his complaints, five and 
twenty Arabian horses, one of which, that had carried 
his highness, was covered with a saddle and housing 
enriched with precious stones, with ve @ of massy 
gold. ‘This present was accompanied with an obliging 
letter, but conceived in general terms, and such as gave 
reason to suspect that the minister had done nothing 
without the sultan’s consent. Chourlouli too, who 
was a perfect master of the art of dissimulation, sent 
the king five very curious horses. But Charles, with 
a lofty air, said to the person that brought them—“ Go 
back to your master, and tell him that J don’t receive 
presents from my enemies.” 

Poniatowsky having already yentured to present a 

tition against the grand vizier, he next formed the 
ld design of deposmg him. Understanding that the 
vizier was disagreeable to the sultaness mother, and 
that he was hated by Kislar Aga, the chief of the black 
eunuchs, and by the aga of the janissaries, he prompt- 
ed them all three to speak against him. It was some- 
thing very surprising to see a Christian, a Pole, an un- 
commissioned agent of the king of Sweden, who had 
taken refuge among the Turks, caballing almost 
openly at the Porte against a viceroy of the Ottoman 
empire, who, at the same time, was both an able mi- 
nister and a favourite of his master. Poniatowsky 
could never have succeeded, and the bare attempt 
would have cost him his life, had not a power superior 
to all those that operated in his favour given a finishing 
stroke to the fortune of the grand vizier Chourlouli. 

The sultan had a young favourite, who afterwards 
governed the Ottoman empire, and was killed in Hun- 
gary, in 1716, at the battle of Peterwaradin, which 
prince Eugene of Savoy gained over the Turks. His 
name was Coumourgi Ali Basha: his birth was much 
the same with that of Chourlouli; being the son of a 
coal-heaver, as Coumourgi imports, Courmour in the 
Turkish tongue signifying coal. The emperor Ach- 
met II. uncle of Achmet III. havmg met ye ma 
while yet an infant, in a little wood near Adrianople, 
was struck with his extraordinary beauty, and caused 
him to be conducted to the seraglio. Mustapha, the 
eldest son and successor of Mahomet, was very fond 
of him; and Achmet III. made him his favourite. He 
had then no other place but that of selictar-aga, or 
sword-bearer to the crown. His extreme youth did 
not allow him to make any open pretensions to the 
post of grand vizier; and yet he had the ambition to 
aspire to it. The Swedish faction could never draw 
over this favourite to their side. He had never been a 
friend to Charles, or to any other Christian prince, or 
to any of their ministers; but on this occasion he 
served king Charles XII. without intending to do so. 
He joined with the sultaness Valide and the great offi- 
cers of the Porte, to hasten the ruin of Chourlouli, who 
was equally hated by them all. This old minister, 
who had served his master for a long time, and with 
great fidelity, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy, and 
the intrigues of a foreigner. He was stripped of his 
dignity and riches. His wife, who was the daughter 
of the late sultan Mustapha, was taken from him; and 
himself was banished to Cafla, formerly called Theodo- 
sia,in Crim Tartary. The bull, thatis to say, the seal of 
the empire, was given to Numan Couprougli, grandson 
to the great Couprougli, who took Candia. ‘This new 
vizier was, what ill-informed Christians can hardly 
believe it possible for a Turk to be, a man of incorrup- 
tible virtue, a scrupulous observer of the law, and one 
who frequently opposed the rigid rules of justice to the 
wayward will of the sultan. He could not endure to 
hear of a war against Muscovy, which he considered 
as alike unjust and unnecessary ; but the same attach- 
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ment to his law that prevented his making war upon 
the czar, contrary to the faith of treaties, made him ob- 
serve the rights of hospitality towards the king of Swe- 
den. “ The law forbids you,” would he say to his mas- 
ter, “to attack the czar, who has done you no injury; 
but it commands you to succour the king of Sweden, 
whois an unfortunate prince, in yourdominions.” He 
sent his majesty eight hundred purses, every purse 
containing five hundred crowns, and advised. him to 
return peaceably to his own dominions, either through 
the territories of the emperor of Germany, or in some 
ot the French vessels which then lay in the harbour of 
Constantinople, and which M. de Feriol, the French 
ambassador at the Porte, offered to Charles to conduct 
him to Marseilles, Count Poniatowsky carried on his 
negotiations with greater activity than ever, and ac- 
quired such a superiority with an incorruptible vizier, 
as the gold of the Muscovites was unable to counter- 
balance. The Russian faction thought it would be 
their wisest course to poison such a dangerous nego- 
tiator. They gained one of his domestics, who was to 
give him the poison in a dish of coffee ; but the crime was 
discovered before it was carried into execution, The 
poison was found in the hands of the domestic, con- 
tained in a small vial, which was carried to the grand 
seignior. ‘The prisoner was tried in a full divan, and 
condemned to the gallies; the justice of the Turks 
never inflicting death for those crimes that have not 
been perpetrated. 

Charles, who could not be persuaded but that sooner 
or later he should be able to engage the Turkish em- 
pire in a war against Muscovy, rejected every proposal 
that was made for his peaceable return home. He 
was continually representing to the Turks the formi- 
dable power of that same czar, whom he had so long 
despised. His emissaries were perpetually insinuating 
that Peter Alexiowitz wanted to make himself master 
of the navigation of the Black Sea; and that after 
having subdued the Cossacks, he would carry his arms 
into Crim Tartary. Sometimes these representations 
aroused the Porte, at others the Russian ministers de- 
stroyed all their effect. 

While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon the 
caprice of viziers, and while he was alternately receiv- 
ing favours and afironts from a foreign power, present- 
ing petitions to the sultan, and subsisting upon his 
bounty in a desert, all his enemies, awakened from 
their former lethargy, invaded his dominions. 

The battle of Pultowa was the first signal to a re- 
volution in Poland. Augustus returned to that coun- 
try, protesting against his abdication, and the peace of 
Altranstad, and publicly accusing Charles XH. whom 
he no longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. He im- 
prisoned Fingsten and Imhoff, his plenipotentiaries, 
who had signed his abdication, as if in so doing they 
had exceeded their orders, and betrayed their master. 
His Saxon troops, which had been the pretext of his 
dethronement, conducted him back to Warsaw, ac- 
companied by most of the Polish palatines, who having 
formerly swern fidelity to hun, had afterwards done the 
same to Stanislaus, and were now come to do it again 
to Augustus. Siniawski himself rejoined his party, 
and laying aside the ambitious hopes of raising himself 
to the royal dignity, was content to remain grand-ge- 
neral of the crown. Flemming, his first minister, who 
had been obliged to leave Saxony, for fear of being 
delivered up with Patkul, now contributed by his ad- 
dress to bring back to his master’s interest a great part 
of the Polish nobility. 

The pope absolved the people from the oath of alle- 
giance which they had taken to Stanislaus. This step 
of the holy father, seasonably taken and supported by 
the forces of Augustus, was of considerable weight. 
It strengthened the credit of the court of Rome in Po- 
land, the natives of which had no inclination at that 
time to dispute with the sovereign pontiffs their chime- 
rical right of interfering in the temporal concerns of 
princes, Every one was rye | to submit anew to the 
authority of Augustus, and willingly received an abso- 
lution, which, however useless in itself, the nuncio 
took care to represent as absolutely necessary. 

The power of Charles and the grandeur of Sweden 
were now drawing towards their last period. Above 
ten crowned heads had long beheld with fear and envy 
the Swedish power extending itself far beyond its na- 
tural bounds, on the other side of the Baltic Sea, from 
the Duna to the Elbe. The fall of Charles, and his 
absence, revived the interested views, and rekindled 
the jealousies of all these princes, which had for a long 
tme been laid asleep by treaties, aad by their inability 
to break them. 

The czar, who was more powerful than all of them 
put together, improving his late victory, took Vibourg 
and all Carelia, overrun Finland, laid siege to Riga, 
and sent a body of forces into Poland to aid Augustus 
in recovering his throne. The czar was, at that time, 





what-Gherles had been formerly, the arbiter of Poland 
and the North; but all his measures were directed to 
the promotion of his own interest: whereas Charles 
had never been prompted by any other motive than 
those of revenge and glory. The Swedish monarch 
had succoured his allies and crushed his enemies, with- 
out reaping any fruit from his victories. ‘The czar be- 
having more like a prince, and less like a hero, would 
not assist the king of Poland, but on condition that 
Livonia should be ceded to him; and that that pro- 
vince, for which Augustus had kindled the war, should 
remain for ever in the possession of the Muscovites. 

The king of Denmark, forgetting the treaty of Tra- 
vendal, as Augustus had that of Altranstad, began to 
entertain thoughts of making himself master of the 
duchies of Holstein and Bremen, to which he renewed 
his pretensions. The king of Prussia had ancient 
claims upon Swedish Pomerania, which he now re- 
solved to revive. ‘The duke of Mecklenburg was 
vexed to see that the Swedes were still in possession 
of Wismar, the finest town in the duchy. ‘This prince 
was to marry a niece of the Russian emperor; and 
the czar wanted only a pretext for establishmg himself 
in Germany, after the example of the Swedes. George, 
elector of Hanover, was likewise desirous of enriching 
himself with Charles’s spoils. The bishop of Mun- 
ster, too, would have been willing enough to avail him- 
self of some of his claims, had he been able to support 
them. 

About twelve or thirteen thousand Swedes defended 
Pomerania, and the other countries which Charles pos- 
sessed in Germany; and it was there that war was 
most likely to begin. ‘This storm alarmed the emperor 
and his allies. It is a law of the empire, that whoever 
invades one of its provinces shall be reputed an enemy 
to the whole Germanic body. 

But there was a still greater difficulty. All these 
rinces, except the czar, were then united against 
4ewis XIV. whose power for a long time, had been as 

formidable to the empire as that of Charles. 

At the beginning of this century, Germany found 
itself hard pressed from south to north by the armies 
of France and Sweden. The French had passed the 
Danube, and the Swedes the Oder, and had their forces, 
victorious as they then were, been joined together, the 
empire had been utterly undone. But the same fatal- 
ity that ruined Sweden had likewise humbled France. 
Sweden, however, had still some resources left; and 
Lewis XIV. carried on the war with vigour, though 
without success. Should Pomerania and the duchy of 
Bremen become the theatre of the war, it was to be 
feared that the empire would suffer by such an event; 
and that being weakened on that side, it would be less 
able to withstand the arms of Lewis XIV. To pre- 
vent this danger, the emperor, the princes of the em- 
pire, Anne, queen of England, and the states-general 
of the United Provinces, concluded at the Hague, 
about the end of the year 1709, one of the most sin- 
gular treaties that ever was signed. 

It was stipulated by these powers, that the war 
against the Swedes should not be in Pomerania, nor in 
any of the German provinces ; and that the enemies of 
Charles XII. should be at liberty to attack him any 
where else, Even the czar and the king of Poland ac- 
ceded to this treaty, in which he caused to be inserted 
an article as extraordinary as the treaty itself, viz. that 
the twelve thousand Swedes who were in Pomerania 
should not be allowed to leave it in order to defend their 
other provinces. 

To secure the execution of the treaty, and to main- 
tain this imaginary neutrality, it was proposed to as- 
semble an army, which should encamp on the banks 
of the Oder. An unheard-of novelty sure, to levy an 
army in order to prevent a war! Nay, the very princes 
who were to pay the army, were most of them concern- 
ed to commence the war which ‘hey thus affected to 
prevent. ‘The treaty imported, that the army should 
be composed of the troops of the emperor, of the king 
of Prussia, of the elector of Hanover, of the land- 
grave of Hesse, and of the bishop of Munster. 

The issue of this project was such as might natu- 
rally be expected: it was not carried into execution. 
The princes, who were to have furnished their contin- 
gents for completing the army, contributed nothing. 
There were not two regiments formed. Every body 
talked of a neutrality, but nobody observed it; and the 
princes of the North, who had any quarrel with the 
king of Sweden, were left at full liberty to dispute with 
each other the spoils of that prince. 

During these transactions, the ezar having quartered 
his troops in Lithuania, and given orders for pushing 
the siege of Riga, returned to Moscow to show his 
peo le a sight as new as any thing he had hitherto done 
in the kingdom. This was a triumph of nearly the 
same nature with that of the ancient Romans. He 
made his entry into Moscow on the Ist of January, 


1710, under seven triumphant arches, erected in the 
streets, and adorned with every thing which the eli- 
mate could furnish, or which a flourishing commerce 
(rendered such by his care) could import. The pro- 
cession began with a regiment of guards, followed by 
the pieces of artillery taken from the Swedes at Lesno 
and Pultowa, each of which was drawn by eight liorses, 
covered with scarlet housings hanging down to the 
ground, Next came the standards, kettle-drums, and 
colours won at these two battles, carned by the officers 
and soldiers who had taken them. All these spoils 
were followed by the finest troops of the czar. After 
they had filed off; there appeared in a chariot, made on 
purpose,* the litter of Charles XII. found in the field 
of battle at Pultowa, all shattered with two cannon 
shot, Behind the litter marched all the prisoners two 
and two, among whom was count Piper, first minister 
of Sweden, the famous mareschal Renschild, the count 
de Levenhaupt, the generals Slipenbak, Stackelburg, 
and Hamilton, and all the officers, who were afterwards 
dispersed through Great Russia. Immediately after 
these appeared the czar himself, mounted on the same 
horse which he rode at the battle of Pultowa : a little 
after came the generals who had had a share in the 
success of the day, Next followed a regiment of 
guards; and the whole was closed by the wagons 
loaded with the Swedish ammunition. 

This grand procession was accompanied with the 
ringing of all the bells in Moscow, with the sound of 
drums, kettle-drums, trumpets, and an infinite number 
of musical instruments, which played in concert, tege- 
ther with the vollies of two hundred pieces of cannon, 
amidst the acclamations of five hundred thousand men, 
who, at every stop the czai made in this triumphal en- 
try, cried out, “ Long live the emperor, our father.” 

This dazzling exhibition augmented the people's 
veneration for his person, and perhaps made him ap- 
pear greater in their eyes than all the solid advantages 
they had derived from his labours. Meanwhile he 
continued the blockade of Riga; and the generals 
made themselves masters of the rest of Livonia, and 
part of Finland. At the same time the king of Den- 
mark came with his whole fleet to make a descent 
upon Sweden, where he landed seventeen thousand 
men, and left them under the command of the count 
de Reventlau: 

Sweden was, at that time, governed by a regency 
composed of senators, who were appointed by the king 
before he left Stockholm. The body of the senate, 
imagining that the government of right belonged to 
them, became jealous of the regency, and the state 
suffered by these divisions. But when, after the,battle 
éf Pultowa, the first news was brought to Stockholm, 
that the king was at Bender, at the mercy of the 
Turks and Tartars, and that the Danes had mvaded 
Schonen, and taken the town of Elsinburg, all their 
jealousics immediately vanished, and they bent their 
whole attention towards the preservation of the king- 
dom. Sweden was now drained, in a great measure, 
of regular troops: for though Charles had always made 
his great capodiion at the head of small armies, yet 
the innumerable battles he had fought in the space of 
nine years, the necessity he was under of recruiting 
his forces with continual supplies, and maintaining his 
garrisons, and the standing army he was constantly 
obliged to keepin Finland, Ingria, Livonia, Pomerania, 
Bremen, and Verden: all these particulars had cost 
Sweden, during the course of the war, above two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men; so that there were not 
eight thousand of the ancient troops remaining, which, 
together with the new-raised militia, was the only re- 
source Sweden had to trust to for the detence of her 
territories. 

The nation is naturally warlike ; and all — 
insensibly imbibe the spirit of their sovereign. From 
one end of the country to the other nothing was talked 
of but the prodigious achievements of Charles and his 
generals, and of the old regiments that fought under 
them at Narva, Duna, Clissau, Pultusk, and Holozin. 
Pience the very lowest of the Swedes were fired with 
a spirit of emulation and glory; and this heroic im- 
pulse was greatly augmented by their affection for their 
king, their pity for his misfortunes, and their implaca- 
ble hatred to the Danes. In several other countries 
the peasants are slaves, or treated as such; but here 
they compose a part of the state, are considered as 
citizens, and of consequence, are capable of more ex- 
alted sentiments; so that these new-raised militia 
became, in a short time, the best troops of the Nroth. 

General Steinbock, by order of the regency, put 
himself at the head of eight thousand of the ancient 





* Here Mr. Norberg, the confessor of Charles XII. 
finds fault with the author, and affirms that the litter was 
carried by soldiers. With regard to these circumstances 
(which are of great importance to be sure) we appeal to 
| those who saw them, 
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troops, and above twelve thousand of these new mili- 
tia, to go in pursuit of the Danes, who ravaged all the 
country about Elsinburg, and had already extorted 
contributions from some of the more inland provinces. 

There was neither time nor opportunity to give regi- 
mental clothes to the new militia, Most of these boors 
came in their flaxen frocks, having pistols tied to their 
girdles with cords, Steinbock, at the head of this 
strange army, overtook the Danes about three leagues 
from Elsinburg on the 10th of March, 1710. He had 
designed to give his troops a few days rest, to raise in- 
trenchments, and to allow his new soldiers a sufficient 
time to habituate themselves to the face of the enemy ; 
but all the peasants called out for the battle the very 
day on which they arrived. 

lions been assured by some of the officers who 
were present, that they saw almost every individual 
soldier foaming with rage and choler; so great is the 
national hatred of the Swedes to the Danes. Stein- 
bock availed himself of this ardour of spirit, which, in 
the day of battle, is of as much consequence as_mili- 
tary discipline. He attacked the Danes; and there 
one might have seen a thing, to which, perhaps, the 
whole history of mankind cannot furnish above two 
similar examples ; the new raised militia, in their first 
assault, equalled the intrepidity of veteran soldiers. 
Two regiments of these saledstnet peasants cut in 
pieces the regiment of the king of Denmark’s guards, 
of which there remained only ten men alive. 

The Danes, being entirely routed, retired under the 
cannon of Elsinburg. The passage from Sweden to 
Zealand is so short, that the king of Denmark receiv- 
ed the news of the defeat of his army in Sweden the 
same day on which it happened ; and sent his fleet to 
bring off the shattered remains of his army. The 
Danes quitted Sweden with precipitation five days 
after the battle ; but, unable to carry off their horses, 
and unwilling to leave them to the enemy, they killed 
them all in the suburbs in Elsinburg, and set fire to 
their provisions, burning their corn and baggage, and 
leaving in Elsinburg four thousand wounded, the 
greatest part of whom died of the infection, occasioned 
by so many dead horses, and for want of provision, of 
which even their countrymen deprived them, in order 
to prevent the Swedes from enjoying any share of it. 

Meanwhile, the peasants of Dalecarlia having heard 
in the heart of their forests, that their king was a pri- 
soner among the Turks, sent a deputation to the re- 
gency of Stockholm, and offered to go, at their own 
expense, to the number of twenty thousand men, to 
rescue their master from the hands of his enemies. 
This proposal, which was better calculated to express 
their courage and loyalty, than to produce any real ad- 
vantage, was received with pleasure, though it was not 
accepted ; and the senators took care to acquaint the 
king with it, at the same time that they sent him a cir- 
cumstantial account of the battle of Elsinburg. 

Charles received this agreeable news in his camp 
near Bender, in July 1710. And another event that 
happened soon after contributed still move to strengthen 
his hopes. 

The grand vizier, Couprougli, who opposed all his 
designs, was dismissed from his office, after having 
filled it for two months. The little court of Charles 
XIE. and those who still adhered to him in Poland, 
gave out that Charles made and unmade the viziers, 
and governed the Turkish empire from his retreat at 
Bender. But he had no hand in the disgrace of that 
favourite. The rigid probity of the vizier was said to 
have been the sole cause of kis fall, His predecessor 
had paid the janissaries not out of the imperial trea- 
sury, but with the money which he procured by ex- 
tortion. Couprougli paid them out of the treasury. 
Achmet reproached him with preferring the interests 
of the subject to that of the emperor: “ Your prede- 
cessor,” said he, “ well knew how to find other means 
of paying my troops.”—* If,” replied the grand vizier, 
“he had the art of enriching your highness by rapine, 
itis an art of which I am proud to say I am entirely 
ignorant.” 

The profound secrecy that prevails in the seraglio 
seldom allows such particulars to transpire to the pub- 
lic: but this fact was published along with Couprougli’s 
disgrace. The vizier’s boldness did not cost him his 
head, because true virtue is sometimes respected, even 
while it displeases. He was permitted to retire to the 
island of Negropont. These particulars I learned from 
the letters of M. Bru, my relation, first druggist to the 
Ottoman Porte, and [ have retold them in order to dis- 
play the true spirit of that government. 

fter this the grand seignior recalled from Aleppo, 
Baltagi Mahomet, basha of Syria, who had been grand 
vizier before Chourlouli. The baltagis of the seraglio, 
80 called from balta, which signifies an axe, are slaves 
employed to cut wood for the use of the princes of the 
Ottoman blood, and the siltaness. This vizier had 








been a baltagi in his youth, and had ever since retained 
the name of that office, according to the custom of the 
Turks, who are not ashamed to take the name of their 
first profession, or of that of their father, or even of the 
place of their birth. 

While Baltagi Mahomet was a valet in the seraglio, 
he was so happy as to perform some little services to 
prince Achmet, who was then a prisoner of state in 
the reign of his brother Mustapha. The princes of the 
Ottoman blood are allowed to keep for their pleasure 
a few women, who are past the age of child-bearing, 
(and that age arrives very early in Turkey,) but still 
agreeable enough to please. As soon as Achmet be- 
came sultan, he gave one of these female slaves, for 
whom he had a great affection, in marriage to Baltagi 
Mahomet. This woman by her intrigues made her 
husband grand vizier ; another intrigue displaced him ; 
and a third made him grand vizier again. 

When Baltagi Mahomet received the bull of the 
empire, he found the party of the king of Sweden pre- 
vailing in the seragho, The sultaness Valide, Ali 
Coumourgi, the grand seignior’s favourite, the kislar 
aga, chief of the black eunuchs, and the aga of the 
janissaries, were all for a war against the czar: the 
sultan was fixed in the same resolution; and the first 
order he gave the grand vizier was to go and attack 
the Muscovites with two hundred thousand men. Bal- 
tagi had never made a campaign; yet was he not an 
idiot, as the Swedes, who were dissatisfied with his 
conduct, affected to represent him. Upon receiving 
from the grand seignior a sabre, adorned with precious 
stones, he addressed him in the following terms: “ Y our 
highness knows,” said he, “ that 1 was brought up to 
handle an axe and cleave wood, not to wield a sword 
and command your armies. Nevertheless, I will en- 
deavour to serve you to the best of my power; but, 
should I fail of success, remember I have entreated 
you beforehand not to impute the blame to me.” The 
sultan assured him he might depend upon his friend- 
ship; and the vizier prepared to carry his orders into 
execution. 

The first step of the Ottoman Porte was to imprison 
the Russian ambassador in the castle of the Seven 
Towers. ’Tis the custom of the Turks to begin by 
arresting the ministers of those princes against whom 
they declare war. Strict observers of hospitality in 
every thing else, in this they violate the most sacred 
law of nations. This injustice, however, they commit 
under the pretext of equity, believing themselves, or, 
at least desirous to make others believe, that they never 
undertake any but just wars, because they are conse- 
crated by the — mn of their mufti. Upon this 
principle they take up arms (as they imagine) to chas- 
tise the violators of treaties ; and think they have a 
right to punish the ambassadors of those kings with 
whom they are at enmity, as being accomplices in the 
treachery of their masters, 

Add to this the ridiculous contempt they affect to 
entertain for Christian princes and their ambassadors, 
the latter of whom they commonly consider in no other 
light than as the consuls of merchants. 

The kan of Crim Tartary, whom we call the kam, 
received orders to hold himself in readiness with forty 
thousand Tartars. ‘This prince is sovereign of Nagai, 

3udziack, part of Circassia, and all Crim Tartary, a 
province anciently known by the name of Taurica 
Chersonesus, into which the Greeks carried their arms 
and commerce, and founded powerful cities ; and into 
which, in after times, the Genoese penetrated, when 
they were masters of the trade of Europe. In this 
country are to be seen the ruins of some Greek cities, 
and some monuments of the Genoese, which still sub- 
sist in the midst of desolation and barbarity. 

The kam is called emperor by his own subjects ; 


but with this grand title he is, nevertheless, the slave of 


the Porte. The Ottoman blood, from which the kams 
are sprung, and the right they pretend to have to the 
empire of the Turks, upon the failure of the grand 
seignior’s race, render their family respectable, and 
their pa formidable even to the sultan himself. 
*Tis for this reason that the grand seignior dares not 
venture to destroy the race of the kams of Tartary ; 
though indeed he seldom allows any of these princes 
to live to a great age. Their conduct is closely in- 
spected by the neighbouring bashas; their dominions 
are surrounded with janissaries ; their inclinations 
thwarted by the grand viziers ; and their designs always 
suspected. If the Tartars complain of the kam, the 
Porte deposes him under that pretext. If he is too 
popular, it is still a higher crime, for which he suffers 
a more severe punishment. ‘Thus almost all of them 
are driven from sovereign power into exile, and end 
their days at Rhodes, which is commonly their prison 
and their grave. 

The Tartars, their subjects, are the most thievish 
people on earth; and, what is hardly to be credited, 


are, at the same time, the most hospitable. They will 
fo fifty leagues from home to attack a caravan, or pil- 
age a town; and yet when any stranger happens to 
travel through their country, he is not only received, 
lodged, and maintained every where, but through what- 
ever place he passes, the inhabitants dispute with each 
other the honour of having him for their guest; and 
the master of the house, his wife, and daughters, are 
ambitious to serve him. This inviolable regard to hos- 
se they have derived from their ancestors, the 

cythians ; and they still preserve it, because the small 
number of strangers that travel among them, and the 
low price of all sorts of provisions, render the practice 
of such a virtue no ways burthensome. 

When the Tartars go to war, in conjunction with 
the Ottoman army, they are maintained by the grand 
seignior, but the booty they get is their only pay ; and 
hence it is that they are much fitter for plundering than 
fighting. 

The kam, won over to the king of Sweden’s interest 
by presents and promises, at first obtained leave to ap- 
point the general rendezvous of the troops at Bender, 
and even under the eye of Charles XII. in order the 
more effectually to convince that monarch, that the war 
was undertaken solely for his sake. 

The new vizier, Baltagi Mahomet, who did not lie 
under the same engagements, would not flatter a fo- 
reign prince so highly. He changed the order; and 
Adrianople was the place fixed for the rendeavous of 
this great army. "Tis always in the vas: and fertile 
plains of Adrianople that the Turks assemble their 
armies, when they are going to make war upon the 
Christians : there the troops that arrive from Asia and 
Africa repose and refresh themselves for a few weeks; 
but the grand vizier, in order to anticipate the prepara- 
tions of the czar, allowed the army but three days rest, 
and then marched to the Danube, from whence he ad- 
vanced into Bessarabia. 

The Turkish troops now-a-days are not near so for- 
midable as they were in aneient times, when they con- 
quered so many kingdomsin Asia, Africa, and Europe ; 
when, by their great strength of body, their valour, and 
numbers, they triumphed over enemies less robust and 
worse disciplined than themselves. But now that the 
Christians are more expert in the art of war, they sel- 
dom fail to beat the Turks in a pitched battle, and even 
with unequal numbers. If the Ottoman empire hath 
made some conquests in latter times, it hath only been 
over the republic of Venice, esteemed more wise than 
warlike, defended by strangers, and little succoured by 
the Christian princes, who are perpetually at variance 
among themselves, 

The janissaries and spahis always attack in a con- 
fused and disorderly manner: they are incapable of 
obeying the commands of their general, or of recover- 
ing their ranks. Their cavalry, which, considering the 
goodness and fleetness of their horses, ought to be ex- 
cellent, is unable to sustain the shock of the German 
cavalry. ‘Their infantry cannot, even to this day, 
make use of fixed bayonets to any purpose. Add to 
this that the Turks have not had an able general since 
the time of Couprougli, who conquered the isle of 
Candia. A slave brought up in the indolence and 
silence of a seraglio, made a vizier by interest, and a 
general against his will, led a raw army, without disci- 
ae or experience, against Russian troops, hardened 
vy twelve campaigns, and proud of having conquered 
the Swedes. 

The czar, in all appearance, must have vanquished 
Baltagi Mahomet; but was guilty of the same fault, 
with regard to the Turks, which the king of Sweden 
had committed with regard to him: he despised his 
enemy too much. Upon the first news of the Turkish 
preparations, he left Moscow, and, having given orders 
for turning the siege of Riga into a blockade, assem- 
bled a body of eighty thousand men on the frontiers of 
Poland.* With this army he took the road through 
Mo'davia and Walachia, Cenamty the country. of the 
Dacee, but now inhabited by Greek Christians, who 
are tributaries to the grand seignior. 








* The chaplain Norberg alleges, that the czar compelled 
every fourth man in his dominions, able to bear arms, to 
follow him to the field. Had that been the case, his army 
would have amounted, at least, to two millions of men. 

¢ Our author seems to have forgot himself on this occa- 
sion. In civilized and populous countries, one-fifth of the 
inhabitants is computed as the proportion of men able to 
carry arms. M. de Voltaire says, the number of people in 
Muscovy does not exceed fourteen or fifieen millions. The 
fifth part of fifteen amounts to three; every fourth man, 
ther , if chosen fit for war, would bring the number to 
seven hundred and fifty thousand. But great part of the 
czar’s subjects consisted of people who never served in war ; 
such as the Laplanders, the Samoiedes, and the clergy ; so 
that we must understand Norberg as meaning no more than 
that Peter enlisted every fourth man of the peasants actue 
ally found in the country, properly called Muscovy. 
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Moldavia was, at that time, governed by prince Can- 
temir, a Grecian by birth, and who united mm his person 
the talents of the ancient Greeks, the knowledge of 
letters and of arms. He was supposed to have sprung 
from the famous ‘Timur, known by the name of Ta- 
merlune. This extraction appeared more honourable 
than a Greek origin; and the reality of the descent is 
proved by the name of the conqueror. ‘Timur, it is 
said, resembles T'emir: the title of Can, which Timur 
possessed before he conquered Asia, is included in the 
word Cantemir : therefore prince Cantemir is descend- 
ed from Tamerlane. Such are the foundations of most 
genealogies ! : . 

From whatever family Cantemir was sprung, he 
owed all his fortune to the Ottoman Porte. Hardly 
had he received the investiture of his principality, 
when he betrayed his benefactor the Turkish emperor 
to the czar, from whom he expected greater advan- 
tages. He fondly imagined that the conqueror of 
Charles XIf. would easily triumph over a vizier of 
so little reputation, who had never made a campaign, 
and who had chosen for his kiaia, or lieutenant, the 
superintendent of the customs in Turkey. He made 
no question but all his subjects would readily follow 
his standard, as the Greek patriarchs encouraged him 
in his revolt. The czar, therefore, having made a 
secret treaty with this prince, and received him into 
his army, advanced farther into the country ; and in 
June, 1711, arrived on the northern banks of the 
river Hierasus, now Pruth, near Jassi, the capital of 
Moldavia. 

As soon as the grand vizier heard that Peter Alexi- 
owitz was advancing on that side, he immediately 
decamped, and following the course of the Danube, 
resolved to cross the river on a bridge of boats, near a 
town called Saccia, at the same place where Darius 
formerly built the bridge that long went by his name. 
The Turkish army proceeded with so much expedi- 
tion, that it soon came in sight of the Muscovites, the 
river Pruth being between them. 

The czar, sure of the prince of Moldavia, never 
dreamed that the Moldavians would fail him. But it 
frequently happens, that the interest of the prince and 
that of the subjects are extremely different. The 
Moldavians liked the Turkish government, which is 
never fatal to any but the grandees, and affects a 
great lenity and mildness to its tributary states. They 
dreaded the Christians, and especially the Muscovites, 
who had always treated them with inhumanity. 
They carried all their provisions to the Ottoman 
army. 

The undertakers, who had engaged to furnish the 
Russians with provisions, performed that contract 
with the grand vizier which they had made with the 
czar. The Walachians, who border upon the Mol- 
davians, discovered the same attachment to the Turks ; 
so much had the remembrance of the Russian cruelty 
alienated all their affections. % 

The czar, thus baulked of his hopes, which perhaps 
he had too rashly entertained, saw his army on a 
sudden destitute of forage and provisions. The sol- 
diers deserted in troops; and the army was soon 
reduced to less than thirty thousand men ready to 
perish with hunger. The czar experienced the same 
misfortunes upon the banks of the Pruth, in having 
delivered himself up to Cantemir, that Charles XIf. 
had done at Pulfowa, in relying upon Mazeppa. The 
Turks meanwhile passed the river, hemmed in the 
Russians, and formed an intrenched camp before 
them. It is somewhat surprising that the ezar did 
not dispute the passage of the river, or at least, repair 
this error by attacking the Turks immediately after 
the passage, instead of giving them time to destroy 
his army by hunger and fatigue. It would seem, 
indeed, that Peter did every thing in this campaign 
to hasten his own ruin. He found himself without 
provision ; the river Pruth being behind him; a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Turks before him; while 
forty thousand Tartars were continually harassing his 
army on the right and left. In this extremity he made 
no scruple of acknowledging in public, that he was 
at least reduced to as bad a condition as his brother 
Charles had been at Pultowa. 2 

Count Poniatowsky, an indefatigable agent of the 
king of Sweden, was in the grand vizier’s army, toge- 
ther with some Poles and Swedes, all of whom con- 
sidered the ruin of the czar as inevitable. 

As soon as Poniatowsky saw that the armies must 
tnfallibly come to an engagement, he sent an express 
to the king of Sweden, who*immediately set out from 
Bender, accompanied with forty officers, anticipating 
the mighty pleasure he should have in fighting the 
emperor of Muscovy. After many losses, and seve- 
ral marches, in which he suffered severely, the czar 
was driven back to the Pruth, without any other 





defence than a chevaux de frise, and a few wagons. 
A part of the janissaries and spahis attacked his army 
in this disadvantageous situation ; but the attack was 
disorderly, and the Russians defended themselves 
with a firmness and resolution, which nothing but 
mee and the presence of their prince could inspire, 

he Turks were twice repulsed. Next day M. 
Poniatowsky advised the grand vizier to starve the 
Russian army, which, being in want of every thing, 
would, together with its emperor, be obliged ina day’s 
time to surrender at discretion. 

The czar, since that time, hath more than once 
acknowledged, that, in the whole course of his life, 
he never felt any thing so exquisitely tormenting as 
the perturbation of mind in which he passed the night. 
He revolved in his thoughts all that he had been doing 
for so many years, to promote the glory and happiness 
of his country. He reflected that so many grand 
undertakings, which had always been interrupted by 
wars, were now, perhaps, going to perish with him, 
before they were fully accomplished. And he plainly 
perceived that he must either be destroyed by fmine, 
or attack about a hundred and eighty thousand men 
with feeble and dispirited troops, diminished one half 
in their number, the cavalry almost entirely dis- 
mounted, and the infantry exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue. 

He sent for general Sheremeto in the evening, 
and, without the least hesitation, or even so much as 
asking any one’s advice, ordered him to have every 
thing in readiness next morning for attacking the 
Turks with fixed bayonets. 

He likewise gave express orders that all the baggage 
should be burnt, and that no officer should keep above 
one wagon: and so, in case of a defeat, the enemy 
might not obtain the booty they expected. 

aving settled every thing with the general relating 
to the battle, he retired to his tent, oppressed with 
grief, and racked with convulsions, a disease which 
often attacked him, and always recurred with redou- 
bled violence, when he was under any perturbation of 
mind. He gave peremptory orders that no one should 
presume, under any pretext whatsoever, to enter his 
tent in the night; not choosing to receive any remon- 
strances against a resolytion, which, however despe- 
rate, was absolutely necessary, and still less that any 
one should be a witness of the melancholy condition 
in which he was. 

Meanwhile the greatest part of the baggage was 
burnt, according to his orders. All the army followed 
the example, though with much reluctance ; and se- 
veral buried their most valuable effects in the earth, 
The general officers were already giving orders for 
the march, and endeavouring to inspire the army with 
that courage which themselves did not possess. The 
soldiers, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, advanced 
without spirit and without hope. The women, with 
which the army was but too much crowded, set up the 
most lamentable shrieks and cries, which contributed 
still more to enervate the men; and next morning 
every one expected death or slavery, as the only alter- 
native. ‘This picture is by no means exaggerated : it 
is exactly agreeable to the accounts that were given 
by some officers who served in the army. 

There was, at that time in the Russian camp, a 
woman as extraordinary, perhaps, as the czar himself. 
As yet she was known only by the name of Catharine. 
Her mother was a poor country-woman, called Erb- 
Magden, of the village of Ringen in Esthonia, a pro- 
vince where the people held by villanage, and which 
was then subject to the Swedes. She never knew 
her father ; but was baptized by the name of Martha. 
The vicar of the parish, out of pure charity, brought 
her up to the age of fourteen ; after which she went 
to service at Marienburg, and hired herself to a Lu- 
theran minister of that country, called Gluk. 

In 1702, being then eighteen years of age, she mar- 
ried a Swedish dragoon. The day immediately suc- 
ceeding her marriage, a party of the Swedish troops 
having been defeated by the Muscovites, the dragoon, 
who was in the action, disappeared, and was never 
heard of more ; but whether or not he was taken pri- 
soner, his wife could never learn, nor indeed from that 
time could she ever procure the least intelligence 
about him. 

A few days after, being made prisoner herself by 
general Baur, she entered into his service, and after- 
wards into that of marshal Sheremeto, by whom she 
was given to Menzikoff, a man who experienced the 
greatest vicissitudes of fortune, having from a pastry- 
cook’s boy been raised to the rank of a general and 
a prince, and at last stripped of every thing and ba- 
nished into Siberia, where he ended his days in misery 
and despair. 

The first time the emperor saw her was one evening 





as he was at supper with prince Menzikoff, when he 
instantly fell in love with her. He married her pri- 
vately in 1707; not seduced into this step by the arti- 
fices of the woman, but because he found her possessed 
of a strength and firmness of mind capable of second. 
ing his schemes, and even of continuing them after 
his death. He had long before divorced his first wife 
Ottokesa, the daughter of a boyard, who was accused 
of opposing the alterations which he was introduciog 
into his dominions. ‘This crime in the eyes of the 
czar was the most heinous of all others. He would 
have nobody in his family whose thoughts did not ex. 
actly correspond with his. He imagined he could 
discern in this foreign slave the pe = of a sove- 
reign, though she had none of the virtues of her sex. 
For her sake he disdained and broke through the pre- 
judices that would have fettered a man of ordinary 
capacity. He caused her to be erowned empress. 
The same talents which made her the wife of Peter 
Alexiowitz, procured her the empire after the death of 
her husband ; and poe hath beheld with surprise 
a woman who could neither read* nar write, compen- 
sating the want of education, and the weakness of her 
sex, by her invincible courage and resolution, and 
filling with glory the throne of a legislator. 

When she married the czar, she renounced the Lu- 
theran religion, in which she had been born, and em- 
braced that of Muscovy. She was re-baptized, ac- 
cording to the rules of the Russian church, and instead 
of Martha she took the name of Catharine, by which 
she was ever after known, This woman, being at 
the camp of Pruth, held a council with the general 
officers and the vice-chancellor, Schaffirof, while the 
czar was in his tent. 

The result of their deliberations was, that they 
must necessarily sue for a peace to the Turks, and 
endeavour to persuade the ezar to suck a measure. 
The vice-chancellor wrote a letter to the grand vi- 
zier in his master’s name. This letter the ezarina 
carried to the emperor’s tent, notwithstanding his pro- 
hibition, and having With tears and entreaties prevailed 
upon him to sign it, she forthwith collected all her 
jewels, money, and most valuable effects, together 
with what money she could borrow from the general 
officers, and having by these means made up a con- 
siderable present, she sent it, with the czar’s letter, to 
Osman Aga, lieutenant to the grand vizier. Maho- 
met Baltagi replied with the lofty air of a vizier and a 
conqueror, “ Let the ezar send me his prime minister, 
and J shall then consider what is to be done.” The 
vice-chancellor, Schaffirof, immediately repaired to the 
Turkish camp, with some presents which he publicly 
offered to the grand vizier, sufficient to show him that 
they stood in need of his clemency, but too inconsider- 
able to corrupt his integrity. 

The vizier at first demanded, that the czar, with his 
whole army, should surrender at discretion. The 
vice-chancellor replied, that his master was going to 
attack him in a quarter of an hour, and that the Rus. 
sians would perish to a man, rather than submit to 
such dishonourable conditions. Schaffirof’s appli- 
cation was strongly seconded by the remonstrances 
of Osman. 

Mahomet Baltagi was no warrior: he saw that the 
janissaries had been repulsed the day before ; so that 
Osman easily prevailed upon him not to risk such cer- 
tain advantages upon the fate of a battle. He ac- 
cordingly granted a suspension of arms for six hours, 
in which time the terms of the treaty might be fully 
settled, 

During the parley, there happened a trifling inci- 
dent which plainly shows that the Turks often kept 
their word with a more scrupulous exactness than we 
imagine. ‘Two Italian gentlemen, relations of M. 
Brillo, heutenant-colonel of a regiment of grenadiers 
in the czar’s service, having gone to some distance in 
quest of forage, were taken prisoners by some Tar- 
tars, who brought them to the camp, and offered to 
sell them to an officer of the janissaries. The Turk, 
enraged at their presumption in having thus violated 
the truce, arrested the Tartars, and carried them him- 
self before the grand vizier, together with the two pri- 
soners. 

The vizier sent back the two gentlemen to the 





* The Sieur de la Motraye pretends that she hac a good 
education, and could both read and write with great facili- 
ty. The contrary of this, however, is known to all the 
world, The peasants of Livonia are never allowed to 
learn either to read or write, owing to an ancient privilege, 
which is termed the benefit of clergy, formerly established 
among the barbarians who were converted to Christianity, 
and stil] subsisting in this country. The memoirs, from 
which we have extracted this anecdote, farther add, that 

rincess Elizabeth, afterwards empress, always signed for 
|e mother from the time she could write, 
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czar’s camp, and ordered the Tartars, who had 
been chiefly concerned in carrying them off, to be be- 
headed, 

Meanwhile the cham of Tartary opposed the con- 
clusion of the treaty, which would deprive him of all 
hopes of plunder; and Poniatowsky seconded the 
cham with the strongest arguments, But Osman 
carried his point against the importunity of the Tar- 
tar and the insinuations of Poniatowsky. 

The vizier thought, that by concluding an advanta- 
geous peace, he should sufficiently consult the honour 
and interest of his master. He insisted that the Rus- 
sians should restore Azoph, burn the gallies which 
lay in that harbour, demolish the important citadels 
built upon the Palus Motis, and deliver all the can- 
non and ammunition of these fortresses into the hands 
of the grand seignior; that the czar should withdraw 
his troops from Poland, give no farther disturbance to 
the few Cossacks that were under the protection of 
the Poles, norto those who were subject to the Turks ; 
and that for the future he should pay the Tartars an 
annual subsidy of forty thousand sequins ; an odious 
tribute long since imposed, but from which the czar 
had delivered his country. 

At last the treaty was going to be signed, without 
so much as making mention of the king of Sweden. 
All that Poniatowsky could obtain of the vizier was 
to insert an article, by which the czar bound himself 
not to incommode the king in his return. And what 
is very remarkable, it was stipulated in this article, 
that the ezar and Charles should make peace if they 
thought proper, and could agree upon the terms. 

On these conditions the czar was permitted to re- 
tire with his army, cannon, artillery, colours, and bag- 
gage. The Turks supplied him with provisions, and 
he had plenty of every thing in his camp two hours 
after the signing of the treaty, which was begun, con- 
cluded, and signed the 21st of July, 1711. 

Just as the czar, now extricated from this terrible 
dilemma, was marching off with the drums beating 
and colours flying, the king of Sweden arrived impa- 
tient for the fight, and happy in the thoughts of hav- 
ing his enemy in his power. He had rid post above 
fifty leagues from Bender to Jassi. He arrived at the 
very moment that the Russians were beginning to re- 
tire in peace: but he could not penetrate to the 
Turkish camp, without passing the Pruth by a bridge 
three leagues distant. Charles XII. who never did 
any thing like other men, swam across the river, at 
the hazard of being drowned, and traversed the Rus- 
sian camp at the risk of being taken. At length he 
reached the Turkish army, and alighted at the tent of 
Poniatowsky, who informed me of all these particu- 
Jars, both by letter and word of mouth. The count 
came to him with a sorrowful countenance, and told 
him that he had lost an opportunity which perhaps he 
would never be able to recover. 

The king, inflamed with resentment, flew straight 
away to the tent of the grand vizier, and with a stern 
air reproached him with the treaty he had made. “I 
have a right,” said the grand vizier, with a calm as- 
pect, “either to make peace or war.”—“ But,” adds 
the king, “have not you the whole Russian army in 
your power ?”—* Our law commands us,” replies the 
Vizier, with great gravity, “to grant peace to our ene- 
mies when they implore our mercy.”—“ And does it 
command you,” resumes the king in a passion, “to 
make a bad treaty when you may impose what laws 
you please? Had not you a fair opportunity, if you 
would have embraced it, of leading the ezar a prisoner 
to Constantinople.” 

The Turk, driven to this extremity, replied very 
coldly, “ And who would have governed his empire in 
his absence? It is not proper that all kings should 
leave their dominions.” Charles made no other an- 
swer than by a smile of indignation. He then threw 
himself down upon a sofa, and eyeing the vizier with 
an air of contempt and resentment, stretched out his 
leg, and entangling his spur in the Turk’s robe, pur- 

osely tore it: after which, he rose up, prt his 

orse, and with a sorrowful heart returned to Bender. 
Poniatowsky continued some time longer with the 
grand vizier, to try if he could not prevail upon him 
by more gentle means, to extort greater concessions 
from the czar; but the hour of prayer being come, 
the Turk, without answering a single word, went to 
wash and attend divine service. 





BOOK VI. 

Intrigues at the Porte. The cham of Tartary and the hasha 
of Bender endeavour to force Charles to depart. He de- 
fends himself with forty domestics against the whole army. 
He is taken, and treated as a prisoner. 

Tue fortune of the king of Sweden, now so dif- 
ferent to what it had formerly been, harassed him even 





in the most trifling circumstances, On his return, he 
found his little camp at Bender, and all his apartments, 
overflowed by the waters of the Neister. He retired 
to the distance of afew miles, near the village of 
Varnitza ; and, as if he had a secret foreboding of 
what was to befall him, he there built a large house of 
stone, capable, on occasion, to sustain an assault for 
a few hours. He even furnished it in a magnificent 
manner, contrary to his usual custom, in order the 
more effectually to attract the respect of the Turks. 

He likewise built two other houses, one for his 
chancery, and the other for his favourite, Grothusen, 
who kepta table at the king’s expense. While Charles 
was thus employed in building near Bender, as if he 
had always to remain in Turkey, Baltagi Mahomet, 
dreading more than ever the intrigues and complaints 
of this prince at the Porte, had sent the resident of 
the emperor of Germany into Vienna to demand a 
free passage for the king of Sweden through the he- 
reditary dominions of the house of Austria. The 
envoy, in the , omg" of three weeks, brought back a 
promise from the imperial regency, importing that 
they would pay Charles XII. all due honours, and 
conduct him safely into Pomerania. 

Application was made to the regency of Vienna, 
because Charles, the emperor of Germany, who had 
succeeded Joseph, was then in Spain, disputing the 
crown of that kingdom with Philip V. While the 
German envoy was executing this commission at Vi- 
enna, the grand vizier sent three bashaws to acquaint 
the king of Sweden, that he must quit the Turkish 
dominions. 

The king, being previously apprised of the orders 
with which they were charged, caused intimation to 
be given them, that if they presumed to make him 
any proposals contrary to his honour, or to the respect 
that was due to his character, he would forthwith have 
them all strung on a gallows. The basha of Thessa- 
lonica, who delivered the message, disguised the 
harshness of his commission, under the most respect- 
ful terms. Charles put an end to the audience, with- 
out deigning to give them an answer. His chancel- 
lor, Mullern, who stayed with the three bashas, briefly 
explained to them his master’s refusal, which indeed 
they had sufficiently understood by his profound si- 
lence. 

The grand vizier was not to be diverted from his 
purpose; he ordered Ismael Basha, the new seraskier 
of Bender, to threaten the king with the Sultan’s in- 
dignation, if he did not immediately come to a resolu- 
tion. This seraskier was a man of a mild temperand 
engaging address, which had gained him the good 
will of Charles, and the friendship of all the Swedes. 
The king entered into a conference with him ; but it 
was only to tell him, that he would not depart till 
Achmet had granted him two favours; the punish- 
ment of his grand vizier, and a hundred thousand men 
to conduct him back to Poland. 

Baltagi Mahomet was sensible that Charles re- 
mained in Turkey only to ruin him. He therefore 
took care to place guards in all the roads from Bender 
to Constantinople, to intercept the king’s letters. He 
did more; he retrenched his “ thaim ;” that is to say, 
the provision which the Porte allows those princes to 
whom she grants an asylum. That of the king of 
Sweden was immense, consisting of five hundred 
crowns a day, in money, and a profusion of ever 
thing necessary to maintain a court in splendour and 
affluence. 

As soon as the king was informed that the vizier 
had presumed to retrench his allowance, he turned to 
the steward of his household, aud said, “ Hitherto you 
have only had two tables ; [ command you to have 
four for the future.” 

The officers of Charles XII. had been used to find 
nothing impossible which their master ordered; at 
present, however, they had neither money nor provi- 
sions. They were forced to borrow at twenty, thirty, 
and forty per cent. of the officers, domestics, and ja- 
nissaries, who were grown rich by the king’s profu- 
sion. M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holstein, Jeffreys, 
the English minister, and their secretaries and friends, 
gave all that they had. The king, with his usual 
stateliness, and without any concern about the mor- 
row, lived on these presents, which could not have 
sufficed him long. It was necessary to elude the vigi- 
lance of the guards, and to send privately to Constan- 
tinople to borrow money of the European merchants, 
But every body refused to lend a king who seemed to 
have put himself out of a condition of ever being able 
to repay them. One English merchant alone, called 
Cook, ventured to lend him about forty thousand 
crowns, content to lose that sum if the king of Swe- 
den should happen to die. This money was brought 
to the king’s hittle camp, just as they began to be in 





want of every thing, and even to give over all hopes 
of any farther reliet. 

During this interval, M. Poniatowsky wrote, even 
from the camp of the grand vizier, an account of the 
campaign at Pruth, in which he aceused Baltagi Ma- 
homet of perfidy and cowardice. An old janissary, 
provoked at the vizier’s weakness, and gained moreo- 
ver by Poniatowsky’s liberality, undertook the delivery 
of the letter; and, having obtained leave, presented it 
with his own hand to the sultan. 

A few days after, Poniatowsky left the camp, and 
repaired to the Perte to form cabals, as usual, against 
the grand vizier, 

Every thing favoured his project. ‘The czar, being 
now at liberty, was in no haste to perform his engage- 
ments. The keys of Azoph were not yet come ; the 

rand vizier was answerable for them; and, justly 

reading the indignation of his master, durst not ven- 
ture to appear in his presence. 

At that time the seraglio was filled more than ever 
with intrigues and factions. These cabals, which 
prevail in all courts, and which in ours commonly end 
in the dismission, or, at most, in the banishment of the 
minister, never fail at Constantinople to occasion the 
loss of more than one head. ‘The present plot proved 
fatal to the old vizier, Chourlouli, and to Osman, the 
lieutenant of Baltagi Mahomet, who had been the 
principal author of the peace of Pruth, and had after- 
wards obtained a considerable post at the Porte. 
Among Osman’s treasures was found the ezarina’s 
ting, and twenty thousand pieces of gold, of Saxon 
and Russian coin; a plain proof that money alone had 
extricated the czar from his dangerous situation, and 
ruined the fortunes of Charles. The vizier, Baltagi 
Mahomet, was banished tothe Isle of Lemnos, where 
he died three years after. The sultan did not seize 
his effects, either at his banishment or his death, He 
was very far from being rich; and his poverty was a 
sufficient vindication of his character. 

This grand vizier was succeeded by Jussuf, or Jo- 
seph, whose fortune was as singular as that of his pre- 
decessors. Born on the frontiers of Muscovy, and 
taken prisoner at six years of age, with his family, he 
had been sold to a janissary, He was long a servant 
in the seraglio, and at last became the second person 
in the empire where he had been a slave; but he was 
only the shadow of a minister. The young selictar, 
Ali Coumourgi, raised him to that slippery post, in 
hopes of one day filling it himself; and Jussuf, his 
creature, had nothing to do but to set the seals of the 
empire to whatever the favourite desired. From the 
very beginning of this vizier’s ministry, the politics ot 
the Ottoman court seemed to undergo a total altera- 
tion. The czar’s plenipotentiaries,t who resided at 
Constantinople, either as ministers or hostages, were 
treated with greater civility than ever. The grand 
vizier confirmed with them the peace of Pruth; but 
what mortified the king of Sweden more than all the 
rest was, to hear that the secret alliance made with 
the czar at Constantinople, was brought about by the 
mediation of the English and Dutch ambassadors. 

Constantinople, from the time of Charles’s retreat 
to Bender, was become what Rome hath often been, 
the centre of the negotiations of Christendom. Count 
Desaleurs, the French ambassador at the Porte, sup- 
ported the interests of Charles and Stanislaus; the 
emperor of Germany’s minister opposed them; and 
the factions of Sweden and Muscovy clashed, as those 
of France and Spain have long done at the court of 
Rome. 

England and Holland seemed to be neuter, but 
were not so in reality. The new trade, which the 
czar had opened at Petersburg, attracted the attention 
of these two commercial nations. 

The English and Dutch will always side with that 
prince who favours their trade the most ;* there were 
many advantages to be derived from a connexion with 
the ezar; and therefore it is no wonder that the minis- 
ters of England and Holland should serve him pri- 
vately at the Porte. One of the conditions of this new 
alliance was, that Charles should be, immediately 
obliged to quit the Turkish dominions ; whether it 
was that the czar hoped to seize him on the road, or 
that he thought him less formidable in his own king- 
dom than in Turkey, where he was always on the 
point of arming the Ottoman troops against the Rus- 
sian empire. 

Charles was perpetually soliciting the Porte to send 
him back through Poland with a numerous army. 
The divan was resolved to send him back with a sim- 
ple guard of seven or eight thousand men, not as a 





* We could wish this observation was true; but of the 
contrary we are feelingly convinced. The English have 
no commerce with Muscovy, but such as is prejudicial to 
the true interest of their country. 
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king whom they meant to assist, but as a guest of 
whom they wanted to get rid. For this purpose the 
sultan Achmet wrote him the following letter : 


“Most powerful among the kings that adore Jesus, 
redresser of wrongs and injuries in the ports and re- 
ublics of the south and north, shining in majesty, 
laces of honour and glory, and of our sublime Porte, 
Charles, king of Sweden, whose enterprises may God 
crown with success. 

“ As soon as the most illustrious Achmet, formerly 
Chiaoux Pachi, shall have the honour to deliver you 
this letter, adorned with our imperial seal, be persuaded 
and convinced of the truth of our intentions therein 
contained, viz. that though we had proposed once more 
to march our ever-victorious army against the czar; 
yet that prince, in order to avoid the just resentment 
which we had conceived at his delaying to execute the 
treaty concluded on the banks of the Pruth, and after- 
wards renewed at our sublime Porte, having surren- 
dered into our hands the castle and city of Azoph, 
and endeavoured by the mediation of the English and 
Dutch ambassadors, our ancient allies, to cultivate a 
lasting peace with us, we have granted his request, 
and delivered to his plenipotentiaries, who remain 
with us as hostages, our imperial ratification, after 
having received his from their hands. 

“We have given to the most honourable and valiant 
Delvit Gheri, cham of Budziac, Crim Tartary, Nagay, 
and Circassia j and to our most sage counsellor and 
noble seraskier of Bender, Ismael, (whom God _pre- 
serve and increase their magnificence and wisdom,) 
our inviolable and salutary orders for your return 
through Poland, according to your first intention, 
which hath again been presented to us in your name, 
You must, therefore, prepare to set out next winter 
under the protection of Providence, and with an hon- 
ourable guard, in order to return to your own territo- 
ries, taking care to pass through those of Poland in a 
friendly manner. 

“Whatever is necessary for your journey shall be 
furnished you by my sublime Porte, as well in money 
as in men, horses, and wagons. Above all things, 
we advise and exhort you, to give the most distinct 
and express orders to all the Swedes, and other per- 
sons in your retinue, to commit no outrage, nor be 
guilty of any action that may tend either directly or 
indirectly to break this peace and alliance. 

“ By these means you will preserve our good-will, 
of which we shall endeavour to give you as great and 
as frequent proofs as we shall have opportunities. 
The troops designed to attend you shall receive orders 
agreeable to our imperial intentions. 

“Given at our sublime Porte of Constantinople, the 
fourteenth of the moon Rebyul Eurech, 1214, 
which answers to the nineteenth of April, 1712.” 

This letter did not deprive the king of Sweden of 
all hopes. He wrote to the sultan, that he should ever 
-etain a grateful remembrance of the favours his high- 
ness had bestowed upon him; but that he believed 
the sultan was too just to send him back with the 
simple guard of a flying camp into a country that still 
swarmed with the czar’s troops. And indeed the 
emperor of Russia, notwithstanding the first article of 
the treaty of Pruth, by which he was obliged to with- 
draw all his troops from Poland, had sent fresh ones 
into that kingdom; and it is somewhat surprising, 
that the grand seignior should be ignorant of this par- 
ticular. 

The bad policy of the Porte, in being so much 
guided by the motives of vanity as to allow Christian 
princes to have ambassadors at Constantinople, with- 
out ever sending a single agent to any Christian 
court, gives the latter an opportunity of y Ms 
ind sometimes of directing, the most secret resolutions 
of the sultan, and keeps the divan in a profound igno- 
rance of what passes in the Christian world. 

The sultan, shut up in his seraglio among his wo- 
men and eunuchs, can only see with the eyes of his 
grand vizier, That minister, as inaccessible as his 
master, his time wholly engrossed with the intrigues 
of his seragli, and having no foreign corraspondence, 
is commenly deceived himself, or else deceives the 
sultan, who depeses or causes him to be strangled for 
the first offence, in order to choose another minister 9s 
ignorant or as pertidious, who behaves like ‘his prede- 
cessors, and soon shares the same fate. 


So great, for the most part, is the inactivity and . 


supine negligence of this court, that were the Christian 
princes to combine against it, their fleets might be at 
the Dardanetles, and their land forces at the gates of 
Adrianople, before the Turks would chink of taking 
any measures fer their defence; bat-their jarring in- 
terests, that must-aver divide the Christian world, will 
reserve the Turks from a fate, to.which they seem at 





present exposed by their want of policy, and by their 
ignorance of the art of war, both by sea and land. 

So little was Achmet acquainted with what passed 
in Poland, that he sent an aga to inquire, whether in 
reality the czar’s troops were still in that country. 
The aga was accompanied by two secretaries of the 
king of Sweden, who understood the Turkish lan- 
guage, and were to serve as evidences against him, 
in case he should give in a false report. 

The aga saw the Russian forces with his own eyes, 
and informed the sultan of every particular. Achmet, 
fired with indignation, was going to strangle the 
grand vizier; but the favourite, who protected him, 
and who thought he should have farther occasion for 
him, obtained his pardon, and supported him some 
time longer in the ministry. 

The cause of the Russians was openly espoused by 
the vizier, and secretly favoured by Al Coumourgl, 
who had changed sides. But the sultan was so pro- 
voked, the infraction of the treaty was so manifest, 
and the janissaries, who often make the ministers, the 
favourites, and even the sultans tremble, called out 
for war with so much importunity, that no one in the 
seraglio durst offer a more moderate proposal. 

The grand seignior immediately committed to the 
Seven ‘Towers the Russian ambassadors, who were 
already as much accustomed to go to prison as to an 
audience. War was declared afresh against the czar, 
the horses’ tails were displayed, and orders were 
given to all the bashas to assemble an army of two 
hundred thousand men. The sultan himself quitted 
Constantinople, and fixed his court at Adrianople, 
that he might be so much the nearer to the seat of the 
war, 

Meanwhile a solemn embassy, sent to the grand 
seignior by Augustus and the republic of Poland, was 
upon the road to Adrianople. ‘The palatine of Mas- 
sovia was at the head of this embassy, with a retinue 
of above three hundred persons. 

All the members of the embassy were seized and 
imprisoned in one of the suburbs of the city. Never 
was the king of Sweden’s party more highly flattered 
than on this occasion ; and yet these great prepara- 
tions were rendered abortive, and all their hopes were 
again disappointed. 

“If we may believe a public minister, a man of sa- 
gacity and penetration, who then resided at Constan- 
tinople, young Coumourgi had already formed other 
designs than that of disputing a desert country with 
the czar, by a war, the event of which must have 
been so uncertain. He had resolved to strip the Ve- 
netians of Peloponessus, now called the Morea, and 
to make himselt’ master of Hungary. 

These grand projects he proposed to carry into 
execution, as soon as he should have attained the 
post of prime vizier, from which he was still excluded 
on account of his youth. In this view it war more 
for his advantage to be the ally than the enemy of 
the czar. It was neither his interest nor his inclina- 
tion to keep the king of Sweden any longer; and so 
much less to arm the Turkish empire in his favour. 
He not only resolved to dismiss that prince, but he 
openly declared, that, for the future, no Christian 
minister should be allowed to reside at Constantino- 
ple; that all the common ambassadors were, at best, 
but honourable spies, who corrupted or betrayed the 
viziers, and had too long influenced the intrigues of 
the seraglio; and that the Franks settled at Pera and 
in the seaports of the Levant, were merchants who 
needed a consul only, and not an ambassador. The 
grand vizier, who owed his post and even his life to 
the favourite, and who besides stood greatly in awe 
of him, complied with his intentions with so much 
the more alacrity, as he had sold himself to the 
Russians, and hoped by this means to be revenged on 
the king of Sweden, who had endeavoured to ruin 
him. The mufti, a creature of Ali Coumourgi, was 
likewise an absolute slave to his will. He had been 
a keen advocate for a war with Russia, when the fa- 
vourite was of that opinion; but the moment Cou- 
mourgi changed his mind, he pronounced it to be un- 
just. ‘Thus the army was hardly assembled when 
they began to listen to the proposals of peace. The 
vice-chancellor, Schaffirof, and young Sheremeto, 
the ezar’s hostages and plenipotentiaries at the Porte, 
promised, after several negotiations, that their master 
should withdraw his troops from Poland. The grand 
vizier, who well knew that the czar would never exe- 
Gute this treaty, made no scruple to sign it; and the 
sultan, satisfied with having, though only in appear- 
ance, atoposed laws upon the Russians, continued 
still at Adrianople. Thus, in less than six months, 
peace wae ratified with the czar, war declared, and 
peace renewed again. 

The chiet article of all these treaties was to oblige 





the king of Sweden to depart. The sultan was un- 
willing to endanger his own honour, and that of the 
Ottoman empire, by exposing the king to the risk of 
his being taken by his enemies on the road. It was 
stipulated that he should depart ; but only on condi- 
tion that the ambassadors of Poland and Muscovy 
should be responsible for the safety of his person. 
Accordingly these ambassadors swore in the name of 
their masters, that neither the czar nor the king of 
Poland should molest him in his journey ; and Charles 
was to engage, on his side, that he would not attempt 
to excite any commotions in Poland. The divan 
having thus settled the fate of Charles, Ismael, seras- 
kier of Bender, repaired to Varnitza, where the king 
was encamped, and acquainted him with the resolu- 
tions of the Porte, insinuating to him with great po- 
liteness, that there was no time for any longer delay 
but that he must necessarily depart. 

Charles made no other answer than this, that the 
grand seignior had promised him an army, and not a 
guard; and that kings ought to keep their word. 

Meanwhile general Flemming, the minister and 
favourite of Augustus, maintained a secret corres- 
pondence with the cham of Tartary, and the seraskier 
of Bender. La Mare,a French gentleman, a colonel 
in the service of Saxony, had made several journeys 
from Bender to Dresden ; and all these journeys were 
strongly suspected. 

At this very time, the king of Sweden caused a 
courier, whom Flemming had sent to the 'Tartarian 
prince, to be arrested on the frontiers of Walachia. 
The letters were brought to him, and deciphered ; 
and from them it clearly appeared that a correspond- 
ence was carried on between the Tartars and: the 
court of Dresden; but the letters were conceived in 
such ambiguous and general terms, that it was diffi- 
cult to discover, whether the intention of Augustus was 
only to detach the Turks from the interest of Sweden, 
orif he meant that the cham should deliver Charles 
to the Saxons, as he conducted him back to Poland. 

We can hardly imagine that a prince so generous 
as Augustus, would, by seizing the person of the king 
of Sweden, endanger the lives of his ambassadors, 
and of three hundred Polish gentlemen, who were 
detained at Adrianople as pledges for Charles's safety. 

But it is well known, on the other hand, that Flem- 
ming, the minister of Augustus, and who had an 
absolute power over his master, was a man devoid of 
every principle of virtue or honour, The injuries 
which the elector had received from the king of Swe 
den might seem to excuse any kind of revenge ; and 
it might be thought, that, if the court of Dresden could 
buy Charles from the cham of Tartary, they would 
find it no difficult matter to purchase the liberty of the 
Polish hostages at the Ottoman Porte, 

These reasons were carefully canvassed by the 
king, Mullern his privy chancellor, and Grothusen 
his favourite. ‘They read the letters again and again ; 
and their unhappy condition making them more sus- 
picious, they resolved to believe the worst. 

A few days after the king was confirmed in his 
suspicions by the sudden departure of count Sapieha, 
who had taken refuge with him, and now left him 
abruptly, in order to go to Poland to throw himself 
into the arms of Augustus. Upon any other occasion 
he would have considered Sapieha only as a malcon- 
tent; but in his present delicate situation he at once 
concluded him to be a traitor. The repeated impor- 
tunities with which he was pressed to depart con- 
verted his _.spicions into certainty. The inflexible 
obstinacy of his temper co-operating with these cir- 
cumstances confirmed him in the opinion, that they 
intended to betray him and deliver him up to his ene- 
mies, though this plot hath never been fully proved. 

Perhaps he was mistaken in supposing that Augus- 
tus had made a bargain with the ‘Tartars for his per- 
son; but he was much more deceived in relying on 
the assistance of the Ottoman court. Be that as it 
will, he resolved to gain time. 

He told the basha of Bender, that he could not 
depart till he had received money to discharge his 
debts ; for though his thairn had for a long time been 
duly paid, his unbounded liberality had always obliged 
him to borrow. ‘The basha asked him how much he 
wanted? The king replied, at a venture, a thousand 
purses, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand livres, 
full weight. ‘The basha acquainted the Porte with 
his request. The sultan, instead of a thousand purses 
which Charles had required, granted him twelve hun- 
dred, and wrote the basha the following letter : 


The Grand Seignior’s letter to the 
basha of Bender. 
“ The design of this imperial letter is to acquaint 
you, that upon your representation and request, and 
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upon that of the most noble Delvet Gherai, cham to 
our sublime Porte, our imperial munificence hath 
granted a thousand purses to the king of Sweden, 
which shall be sent to Bender under the care and 
conduct of that most illustrious Mehemet Basha, 
formerly Chiaoux Pachi, to remain in your custody 
till the departure of the king of Sweden, whose steps 
may God direct, and then to be given him, together 
with two hundred purses more, as an overplus of our 
imperial liberality, above what he demands. 

“With regard to the route of Poland, which he is 
resolved to take, you and the cham, who are to attend 
him, shall be careful to pursue such wise and prudent 
measures, as may during the whole journey prevent 
the troops under your command, as well as those of 
the king of Sweden, from committing any outrage, or 
being guilty of any action that may be deemed a vio- 
lation of the peace which still subsists between our 
sublime Porte and the kingdom and republic of Po- 
land; so the king may pass in a friendly manner 
under our protection. 

“ By doing this, (which you must expressly require 
him to do,) he will receive from the Poles all the 
honour and respect that is due to his majesty; as we 
have been assured by the ambassadors of Augustus 
and the republic, who, on this condition, have even 
offered themselves, together with several others of the 
Polish itobility, if required, as hostages for the security 
of his passage. 

“ When the time which you and the most noble 
Delvet Gherai shall fix for the march, is come, you 
shall put yourself at the head of your brave soldiers, 
among whom shall be the Tartars, headed by the 
cham, and you shall conduct the king of Sweden and 
his men. 

“ And may it please the only God, the Almighty, to 
direet your steps and theirs. The basha of Aulos 
shall continue at Bender with a regiment of spahis 
and another of janissaries, to defend it in your absence. 
And in following our imperial orders and intentions, in 
all these points and articles, you will deserve the con- 
tinuance of our imperial favour, as well as the praise 
and recompense due to all those who deserve them. 

“Done at our imperial residence of Constantinople, 

the 2d of the moon Cheval, 1214 of the Hegira.” 


While they were waiting for this answer from the 
grand seignior, Charles wrote to the Porte, complain- 
ing of the treachery of which he suspected the cham 
of Tartary to be guilty; but all the passages were 
well guarded, and besides, the minister was against 
him, so that his letters never reached the sultan. Nay, 
the vizier would not allow M. Desaleurs to come 
to Adrianople, where the Porte then was, lest that 
minister, who was an agent of the king of Sweden, 
should endeavour to disconcert the plan he had formed 
for obliging him to depart. 

Charles, enraged to see himself thus hunted, as it 
were, from the grand seignior’s dominions, resolved 
hot to quit them at all. 

He might have desired to return through Germany, 
or to take shipping on the Black Sea, in order to sail 
to Marseilles by the Mediterranean, but he rather 
chose to ask nothing, and to wait the event. 

When the twelve hundred purses were arrived, bis 
treasurer, Grothusen, who, during his long abode in 
Turkey, had learned the language of the country, 
went to wait upon the basha without an interpreter, 
hoping to draw the money from him, and afterwards 
to form some new intrigue at the Porte, foolishly sup- 
posing, as he always did, that the Swedish party would 
at last be able to arm the Ottoman empire against the 
czar. 

Grothusen told the basha, that the king could not 
get ready his equipages without money: “ But,” said 
the basha, “ we shall defray all the expenses of your 
departure; your master shall be at no charge while 
he continues under my protection.” 

Grothusen replied, that the difference between the 
equipages of the Turks and those of the Franks was 
80 great, that they were obliged to apply to the Swe- 
dish and Polish artificers at Varnitza. 

He assured him that his master was willing to 
depart, and that this money would facilitate and 
hasten his departure. The too credulous basha gave 
the twelve hundred purses, and a few days after came 
to the king, and in a most respectful manner begged 
to receive his orders for his departure. 

He was extremely surprised when the king told 
him he was not yet ready to go, and that he wanted 
a thousand purses more. ‘The basha, confounded at 
this answer, stood speechless for a moment; then 
retiring to a. window, he was observed to shed some 
tears. At last addressing himself to the king; “I 





shall lose my head,” says he, “for having obliged | 


your majesty: I have given you the twelve hundred 
purses against the express orders of the sovereign.” 
So saying, he took his leave with a dejected coun- 
tenance, 

The king stopped him, and said that he would make 
an excuse for him to the sultan. “ Ah!” replied the 
Turk, as he was going away, ‘‘ my master can punish 
faults, but cannot excuse them.” 

Ismael Basha carried this piece of news to the cham, 
who having received the same orders with the basha, 
not to suffer the twelve hundred purses to be given to 
the king before his departure, and having consented to 
the delivery of the money, was as apprehensive as the 
basha, of the grand seignior’s indignation. They both 
wrote to the Porte in their own vindication, protesting 
they did not give the twelve hundred purses, but upon 
a solemn promise from the king’s minister that he 
would depart without delay, and beseeching his high- 
ness not to impute the king’s refusal to their disobe- 
dience. 

Charles, still persisting in the belief that the cham 
and basha meant to deliver him up to his enemies, or- 
dered M. Funk, who was then his envoy at the Otto- 
man court, to lay his complaints against them before 
the sultan, and to ask a thousand purses more. His 
great generosity, and the little account he made of 
money, hindered him from perceiving the meanness of 
this proposal. He did it with a view to be refused, 
and in order to find a fresh pretext for delaying his de- 
parture. But a man must be reduced to strange ex- 
tremities, to stand in need of such artifices. Savari, 
his interpreter, an artful and enterprising man, carried 
the letter to Adrianople, in spite of all the care which 
the grand vizier had taken to guard the passes, 

Funk was obliged to present this dangerous request. 
All the answer he received was to be thrown into pri- 
son. The sultan, in a passion, convoked an extraor- 
dinary divan, and, what very seldom happens, spoke 
himself on the occasion. His speech, according to the 
translation which was then made of it, was conceived 
in the following terms, 

“T hardly ever knew the king of Sweden but by his 
defeat at Pultowa, and by the application he made to 
me to grant him an asylum in my dominions. I have 
not, I believe, any need of him, nor any reason either 
to love or fear him. Nevertheless, without consulting 
any other motives than the hospitality of a Mussulman, 
and my own generosity, which sheds the dew of its 
favours upon the great as well as the small, upon 
strangers as well as my own subjects, I have received 
and assisted him, his ministers, officers, and soldiers, 
and, for the space of three years and an half, have con- 
tinued to load him with presents. 

“T have granted him a considerable guard to con- 
duct him back to his own kingdom. He asked a 
thousand purses to defray some expenses, though I 
pay them all. Instead of a thousand, I granted him 
twelve hundred. After having got these out of the 
hands of the seraskier of Bender, he asks a thousand 
purses more, and refuses to depart, under a pretence 
that the guard is too small, whereas, in fact, it is but 
too large to pass through the country of a friend. 

“T ask you then, whether it be a violation of the 
laws of hospitality to send back this prince; and 
whether foreign powers ought to accuse me of cruelty 
and injustice, in case I should be obliged to compel 
him to depart.” All the members of the divan answer- 
ed that such a conduct would be consistent with the 
strictest rules of justice. 

The mufti declared that Mussulmans were not 
bound to show any hospitality to infidels, and much 
less to the ungrateful ; and he gave his fetsa, a kind 
of mandate which commonly accompanies the impor- 
tant orders of the grand seignior. ‘These fetsas are 
revered as oracles, though the persons by whom they 
are given are as much slaves to the sultan as any 
others, 

The order and the fetsa were carried to Bender by 
the bouyouk Imraour, grand master of the horse, and 
a Chiaou basha, first usher. The basha of Bender re- 
ceived the order of the cham of Tartary ; from whence 
he immediately repaired to Varnitza, to ask the king 
whether he would depart in a friendly manner, or lay 
him under the necessity of executing the sultan’s orders, 

Charles XII. being thus menaced, could not restrain 
his passion. “Obey your master if you dare,” says he 
to the basha, “and leave my presence immediately.” 
The basha, fired with indignation, returned at full 
gallop, contrary to the common custom of the Turks; 
and meeting Fabricius by the way, he called out to 
him, without halting; “The king will not listen to 
reason ; you will see strange things presently.” The 
same day he discontinued the supply of the king’s pro- 
visions, and removed the guard of janissaries. He 
caused intimation to be made to the Poles and Cos- 





sacks at Varnitza, that, if they had a mind to have any 
provisions, they must quit the king of Sweden’s camp, 
repair to Bender, and put themselves under the protec- 
tion of the Porte. These orders were readily obeyed 
by all, and the king was left without any other attend- 
ants than the officers of his household, and three hun- 
dred Swedish soldiers, to make head against twenty 
thousand Tartars, and six thousand Turks. 

There was now no provision in the camp either for 
man or horse. The king ordered twenty of the fine 
Arabian horses, which had been sent him by the grand 
seignior, to be shot without the camp, adding, “I will 
have none of their provisions nor their horses.” This 
was an excellent feast to the Tartars, who, as all the ~ 
world knows, think horse flesh delicious fare. Mean- 
while the Turks and Tartars invested the king’s little 
camp on all sides, 

Charles, without the least discomposure, ordered 
his three hundred Swedes to raise regular intrench- 
ments, in which work he himself assisted ; as did like- 
wise his ehancellor, his treasurer, his secretaries, his 
valets de chambre, and all his domestics. Some bar- 
ricadoed the windows, and others fastened beams be- 
hind the doors, in the form of buttresses. 

After the house was sufficiently barricadoed, and 
the king had rode round his pretended fortifications, 
he sat down to chess with his favourite, Grothusen, 
with as much tranquillity as if every thing had been 
perfectly safe and secure. Happily, M. Fabricius, the 
envoy of Holstein, did not lodge at Varnitza, but at a 
small village between Varnitza and Bender, where 
Mr. Jefireys, the English envoy to the king of Sweden, 
likewise resided. These two ministers, seeing the 
storm ready to burst, undertook the office of mediators 
between the king and the Turks. The cham, and 
especially the basha of Bender, who had no inclination 
to offer any violence to the Swedish monarch, received 
the offer of these two ministers with great satisfaction. 
They had two conferences at Bender, in which the 
usher of the seraglio, and the grand master of the 
horse, who had brought the sultan’s order and the 
mufti’s fetsa, assisted. 

M. Fabricius* declared to them that his Swedish 
majesty had good reason to believe that they designed 
to deliver him up to his enemies in Poland. The 
cham, the basha, and all the rest, swore by their heads, 
and called God to witness, that they detested such a 
horrible piece of treachery ; and that they would shed 
the last ie of their blood rather than suffer even the 
least disrespect to be shown to the king of Sweden ; 
adding, that they had in their hands the Russian and 
Polish ambassadors, whose lives should be answerable 
for any affront that should be offered to the king of 
Sweden. In fine, they complained bitterly, that the 
king should entertain such injurious suspicions of 
those who bad received and treated him with so much 
humanity and politeness. 

Though oaths are frequently the language of trea- 
chery, Fabricius could not help being convinced of 
their sincerity, He thought he could discern in their 
protestations such an air of veracity as falsehood can, 
at best, but imperfectly imitate. He was sensible 
there had been a secret correspondence between the 
cham of Tartary and Augustus; but he was firmly 
persuaded, that the only end of their negotiation was 
to oblige Charles XII. to quit the dominions of the 
grand seignior. Whether Fabricius was mistaken or 
not, he assured them, he would represent to the king 
the injustice of his suspicions. “But,” adds he, “do 
you intend to compel him to depart ?”—“ Yes,” says 
the basha, “for such are the orders of our master.” 
He then entreated them to consider seriously whether 
that order implied that they should shed the blood of a 
crowned head. “ Yes,” replies the cham, in a pas- 
sion, “if that crowned head disobeys the grand seig- 
nior in his own dominions.” 

In the mean time, every thing being ready for the 
assault, the death of Charles XII. seemed inevitable. 
But as the sultan had not given them positive orders 
to kill him in case of resistance, the basha prevailed 
upon the cham to let him despatch an express to 
Adrianople, where the grand seignior then resided, tu 
receive the last orders of his highness. — 

Mr. Jeffreys, and M. Fabricius, having procured 
this short respite, hastened to acquaint the king with 
it. They came with all the eagerness of people who 
bring good news ; but were received very coldly. He 
called them unsolicited mediators, and still persisted 
in the belief that the sultan’s orders and the mufti’s 
fetsa were both forged, inasmuch as they had sent to 
the Porte for fresh orders. : 

The English minister retired, with a firm resolution 





* The whole of this account is related by M. Fabricius 
in his letters. 
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to interfere no more in the affairs of a prince so very 
obstinate and inflexible. M. Fabricius, beloved by 
the king, and more accustomed to his humour than 
the English minister, remained with him, and earnestly 
entreated him not to hazard so precious a life on such 
an unnecessary occasion. 

For answer, the king showed him his fortifications, 
and begged he would employ his good offices in pro- 
curing him some provisions. The Turks were easily 

revailed on to allow provisions to be conveyed to the 
<ing’s camp, until the return of the courier from 
Adrianople. The cham himself had strictly enjoined 
his Tartars, who were eager for pillage, not to make 
7 attempt against the Swedes till the arrival of fresh 
orders ; so that Charles XIL. went sometimes out of 
his camp with forty horse, and rede through the midst 
of the Tartars, who, with great respect, left him a free 
passage. He even marched directly up to their lines, 
which, instead of resisting, readily opened and allow- 
ed him to pass. 

At last, the order of the grand seignior being come, 
to put to the sword all the Swedes that should make 
the least resistance, and not even to spare the life of 
the king, the basha had the complaisance to show the 
order to M. Fabricius, with a view of inducing him 
to make his last effort to bend, if possible, the obsti- 
nacy of Charles. Fabricius went immediately to ac- 

uaint him with these sad tidings. “Have you seen 
the order you mention,” said the king? “I have,” 
replied Fabricius. “Well then, go tell them in my 
name, that this second order is another forgery of 
theirs, and that I will not depart.” Fabricius threw 
himself at his feet, fell into a passion, and reproached 
him with his obstinacy ; but all to no purpose. “Go 
back to your Turks,” said the king to him, smiling ; 
“if they attack me, I know how to defend myself.” 
The king’s chaplains likewise fell upon their knees 
before him, conjuring him not to expose to certain 
death the unhappy remains of Pultowa, and especi- 
ally his own sacred person; assuring him, at the 
same time, that resistance in such a cause was alto- 
gether unjustifiable ; and that it was a direct violation 
of all the laws of hospitality, to resolve to continue 
with strangers against their will; especially with 
those strangers who had so long and so generously 
supported him. The king, who had heard Fabricius 
with great patience, fell into a passion with his priests, 
and told them, that he had taken them to pray for 
him, and not to give him advice. 

The generals Hoord and Dardoff, who had always 
declared against hazarding a battle which could not 
be attended but with fatal consequences, showed the 
king their breasts covered with wounds, which they 
had received in his service; and assuring him that 
they were ready to lay down their lives for his sake, 
begged that it might be, at least, upon a more neces- 
sary occasion. “{ know,” says Charles XII. “by 
your wounds and by my own, that we have fought 
valiantly together. You have hitherto done your 
duty, do it to-day likewise.” Nothing now remained 
but to pay an implicit obedience to the king’s com- 
mand. Every one was ashamed not to court death 
with their sovereign. Charles, being now prepared 
for the assault, enjoyed in secret the pleasing thought 
that he should have the honour of sustaining with 
three hundred Swedes the united efforts of a whole 
army. He assigned to every man his post. His 
chancellor, Mullern, and the secretary, Empreus, and 
his clerks, were to defend the chancery-house ; baron 
Fief, at the head of the officers of the kitchen, was 
stationed in another post. A third place was to be 
guarded by the grooms of the stable and the cooks ; 
for with him every one was a soldier. He rode from 
the intrenchments to his house, promising rewards to 
every one, creating officers, and assuring them that he 
would exalt the very meanest of his servants, who 
should fight with courage and resolution, to the dig- 
7 of captains, 

t was not long before they beheld the combined 
army of the Turks and Tartars advancing to attack 
this littlecamp with ten pieces of cannon and two 
mortars. ‘The horses’ tails waved in the air; the cla- 
rions sounded ; the cries of “ Alla, Alla,” were heard 
on all sides. Baron Grothusen, observing that the 
Turks did not mix in their cries any injurious reflec- 
tions on the king, but only called him “ Demirbash,” 
i. e. Head of Iron, he instantly resolved to go out of 
the camp alone and unarmed ; and having accordingly 
advanced to the lines of the janissaries, most of whom 
had received money from him; “What then, my 
friends,” says he to them, in their own language, “ are 
you come to massacre three hundred defenceless 
Swedes? you brave janissaries, who pardoned a hun- 
dred thousand Russians, upon their crying, Amman, 
i.e. pardon; have you forgot the many favours vou 





have received from us? and would you assassinate 
that great king of Sweden for whom you have so 
great a regard, and from whom you have received so 
many presents? All he asks, my friends, is but the 
space of three days; and the sultan’s orders are not 
so strict as you are made to believe.” 

These words produced an effect which Grothusen 
himself could little have expected. The janissaries 
swore by their beards that they would not attack the 
king, but would grant him the three days he demand- 
ed. In vain was the signal given for the assault.— 
The janissaries were so far from obeying, that they 
threatened to fall upon their leaders, a fs, they would 
consent to grant three days to the king of Sweden. 
They came to the basha of Bender’s tent, crying out 
that the sultan’s orders were fictitious. To this un- 
expected sedition the basha had nothing to oppose but 
patience. 

He affected to be pleased with the generous resolu- 
tion of the janissaries, and ordered them to return to 
Bender. The cham of Tartary, a man of headstrong 
and impetuous passions, would have given the assault 
immediately with his own troops: but the basha, un- 
willing that the Tartars should have all the honour of 
taking the king, while himself perhaps might be pun- 
ished for the disobedience of the janissaries, persuaded 
the cham to wait till the next day. 

On his return to Bender, the basha assembled all 
the officers of the janissaries, and the oldest soldiers, 
to whom he both read and showed the sultan’s positive 
orders, and the mufti’s fetsa. Sixty of the oldest of 
them, with venerable gray beards, who had received a 
thousand presents from the king’s hands, proposed to 
go to him in person, to entreat him to put himself into 
their hands, and to permit them to serve him as 
guards. 

The basha agreed to the proposal, as indeed there 
was no expedient he would not willingly have tried, 
rather than be reduced to the necessity of killing the 
king. Accordingly these sixty veterans repaired next 
morning to Varnitza, having nothing in their hands 
but long white rods, the only arms which the janissa- 
ries wear, unless when they are going to fight; for 
the Turks consider the Christian custom of carrying 
swords in time of peace, and of entering armed into 
churches and the houses of their friends, as a barbarous 
practice. 

They addressed themselves to baron Grothusen, 
and chancellor Mullern. They told them that they 
were come with a view to serve as faithful guards to 
the king ; and that if he pleased, they would conduct 
him to Adrianople, where he might have a personal 
interview with the grand seignior. While they were 
making this proposal, the king read the letters which 
were brought from Constantinople, and which Fabri- 
cius, who could no longer attend him in person, had 
sent him privately by a janissary. These letters were 
from count Poniatowsky, who could neither serve him 
at Bender nor Adrianople, having been detained at 
Constantinople, by order of the Porte, ever since the 
time of his making the imprudent demand of a thou- 
sand purses. He told the king that the sultan’s orders 
to seize or massacre his royal person, in case of resist- 
ance, were but too true; that indeed the sultan was 
imposed upon by his ministers ; but the more he was 
imposed upon, he would, for that very reason, be the 
more faithfully obeyed: that he must submit to the 
times, and yield to necessity: that he took the liberty 
to advise him to try every expedient with the ministers 
by way of negotiations ; not to be inflexible in a mat- 
ter which required the gentlest management; and to 
expect from time and good policy a cure of that evil, 
which by rash and violent measures would be only 
rendered incurable. 

But neither the proposal of the old janissaries, nor 
Poniatowsky’s letters, could convince the king that it 
was consistent with his honour to yield. He rather 
chose to perish by the hands of the ‘Turks, thanin any 
respect to be made a prisoner. He dismissed the ja- 
nissaries without condescending to see them, and sent 
them word, that if they did not immediately depart, he 
would shave their beards for them: an affront which 
in the eastern countries is considered the most intole- 


’ rable of all others. 


The old men, filled with the highest indignation, 
returned home, crying out as they went, “ Ah, this 
head of iron! since he will perish, let him perish.” 
They gave the basha an account of their commission, 
and informed their comrades at Bender of the strange 
reception they had met with; upon which they all 
swore to obey the basha’s orders without delay, and 
were as impatient to go to the assault as they had 
been averse to it the day before. 

The word of command was immediately given. 
The Turks marched up to the fortifications: the Tar- 





tars were already waiting for them, and the cannon 
began to play. ‘The janissaries on the one side, and 
the Tartars on the other, instantly foreed the little 
camp. Hardly had twenty Swedes time to draw their 
swords, when the whole three hundred were suy- 
rounded and taken prisoners without resistance. The 
king was then on horseback, between his house and 
his camp, with the generals Hoord, Dardoff, and 
Sparre; and seeing that all his soldiers had suffered 
themselves to be taken prisoners before his eyes, he 
said, with great composure, to these three officers, 
“Come, let us go and defend the house; we will 
fight,” adds he, with a smile, “pro aris et focis.” 

Accordingly, accompanied by these three generals, 
he forthwith gallops up to the house, in which he had 
ace about forty domestics as sentinels, and which 

e had fortified in the best manner he could. 

The generals, accustomed as they were to the daunt- 
less intrepidity of their master, could not help being 
surprised to see him resolve in cold blood, and even 
with an air of pleasantry, to defend himself against 
ten pieces of cannon, and a whole army: neverthe- 
less they followed him, with some guards and domes- 
tics, making in all about twenty persons. 

When they came to the door, they found it beset by 
the janissaries. Besides, two hundred Turks and 
Tartars had already entered by a window, and made 
themselves masters of all the apartments, except a 
large hall where the king’s domestics had retired.— 
Happily this hall was near the door, at which the king 
designed to enter with his little troop of twenty per- 
sons. He threw himself off his horse with pistol and 
sword in hand, and his followers did the same. 

The janissaries fell upon him on all sides. ‘They 
were animated with the promise which the basha had 
made, of eight ducats of gold to every man who should 
only touch his clothes, in case they could take him. 
He wounded and killed all those who came near him. 
A janissary, whom he wounded, clapped his blunder- 
buss to his face, and had he not been jostled by the 
arm of a Turk, owing to the crowd that moved back- 
wards and forwards like waves, the king had certainly 
been killed. The bal! grazed upon his nose, and car- 
ried off part of his ear, and then broke the arm of ge- 
neral Hoord, whose constant fate it was to be wounded 
by his master’s side. 

The king plunged his sword in the janissary’s 
breast. At the same time, his domestics, who were 
shut up in the great hall, open the door to him. The 
king, with his ‘little troop, springs in like an arrow. 
They instantly shut the door, and barricade it with 
whatever they can find. Thus was Charles XII. shut 
up in this hall with all his attendants, consisting of 
about sixty men, officers, guards, secretaries, valets de 
chambre, and domestics of every kind. 

The janissaries and Tartars pillaged the rest of the 
house, and filled the apartments. “Come,” says the 
king, “let us go and drive out these barbarians ;” and 
putting himself at the head of his men, he with his 
own hands opens the door of the hall that leads to his 
bed-chamber, rushes into the room, and fires upon the 
plunderers. 


The Turks, loaded with spoil, and terrified at the 


appearance of the king, whom they had ever been ac- 
customed to respect, throw down their arms, leap out 
of the window, or fly to the cellars, The king, taking 
advantage of their confusion, and his own men being 
animated by the success of this attempt, they pursue 
the Turks from chamber to chamber, kill or wound 
those who had not made their escape, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour clear the house of the enemy. 

In the heat of the fight the king perceived two janis- 
saries who lay concealed under his bed; one of them 
he stabbed with his sword, the other asked pardon, 
by crying, “ Amman.” — “TI give you your life,” says 
the king to him, ‘‘on this condition, that you go and 
give the basha a faithful account of what you have 
seen.” The Turk readily promised to do as he was 
bid, and was allowed to leap out at the window like 
the rest. 

The Swedes having at last made themselves mas- 
ters of the house, again shut and barricadoed the win- 
dows. They were in no want of arms, A ground 
room full of muskets and powder had escaped the tu- 
multuary search of the janissaries: these they em- 
ployed to good purpose. They fired through the 
windows almost close upon the Turks, of whom, in 
less than half a quarter of an hour, they killed two 
hundred. The cannon still played upon the house; 
but the stones being very soft, there were only some 
holes made in the walls, and nothing was demolished. 

The cham of Tartary, and the basha, who were desir- 
ous of taking the king alive, being ashamed to lose so 
many men, and to employ a whole army against 
sixty persons, thought it most advisable to set fire to 
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the house, in order to oblige the king to surrender. 
They ordered some arrows, twisted about with lighted 
matches, to be shot upon the roof, and against the 
doors and windows. In a moment the house was in 
flames. The roof all on fire was ready to tumble upon 
the Swedes. The king, with great calmness, gave 
orders to extinguish the fire. Finding a small barrel 
full of liquor, he took it up, and being assisted by two 
Swedes, threw it upen the place where the fire was 
most violent. At last he recollected that the barrel 
was full of brandy ; but the hurry inseparable from 
such a scene of confusion, hindered him from thinking 
of itin time. The fire now raged with double fury. 
The king’s apartment was reduced to ashes, The 
great hall where the Swedes were, was filled with a 
terrible smoke, mixed with sheets of flame, that darted 
in at the doors of the neighbouring apartments. One 
half of the roof sunk within the house, the other fell 
on the outside, cracking amidst the flames. 

In this extremity, a centinel called Walberg, ven- 
tured to cry, that there was a necessity for surrender- 
ing. “What a strange man is this,” says the king, 
“to imagine, that itis not more glorious to be burnt than 
taken prisoner!” Another centinel, named Rosen, had 
the presence of mind to observe, that the chancery- 
house, which was not above fifty paces distant, had a 
stone roof, and was proof against fire ; that they ought 
to sally forth, take possession of that house, and then 
defend themselves to the last extremity. ‘There isa 
true Swede for you,” cries the king, and embracing 
the centinel, he made hima colonel upon the spot. 
“Come on, my friends,” says he, “take as much 
powder and ball with you as you can, and let us take 
possession of the chancery, sword in hand.” 

The Turks, who all the while surrounded the house, 
were struck with fear and admiration, to see the 
Swedes continue in it, notwithstanding it was all in 
flames; but their astonishment was greatly increased 
when they saw the doors opened, and the king and 
his followers rushing out upon them like so many 
madmen. Charles and his principal officers were 
armed with sword and pistol. Every man fired two 
pistols at once, the moment the doors were opened ; 
and in the twinkling of an eye, throwing away their 

istols, and drawing their swords, they made the 

urks recoil above fifty paces: but in a moment after, 
this little troop was surrounded. The king, who was 
booted as usual, entangled himself with his spurs and 
fell. One and twenty pense) at once spring upon 
him. He throws up his sword into the air, to save 
himself the mortification of surrendering it. The 
Turks bear him to the basha’s quarters, some taking 
hold of his arms, and others of his legs, in the same 
manner as sick persons are wont to be carried, in 
order to prevent their being hurt. 

No sooner did the king see himself in their hands, 
than the violence of his temper, and the fury which 
such a long and desperate fight must have naturally 
inspired, gave place at once to a mild and gentle be- 
haviour: not one word of impatience dropped from his 
lips; not one angry look was to be seen in his face. 

e eyed the janissaries with a smiling countenance, 
and they carried him off, crying “ Alla,” with a mix- 
ture of respect and indignation. His officers were 
taken at the same time and stripped by the Turks and 
Tartars. It was on the 12th of February, 1713, that 
this strange event happened ; an event that was fol- 
lowed with very remarkable consequences.* 


BOOK VII. 

The Turks convey Charles to Demirtash, King Stanislaus 
is taken at the same time. Bold undertaking of M. de 
Villelongue. Revolutions in the seraglio. Battle in Po- 
merania, Altena burnt by the Swedes. Charles at last 
sets out on his return to his own dominions ; his strange 
manner of travelling ; his arrival at Stralsund; his mis- 
fortunes. Successes of Peter the Great; his triumphant 
entry into Petersburg. ’ : , 
Tue basha of Bender, with great gravity, waited 

for Charles in his tent, attended by one Marco, an in- 








* M. Norberg, who was not present at this adventure, 
hath in this particular part of his Csery only copied the ac- 
count of M. de Voltaire ; but he has mangled it; he hath 
suppressed some interesting circumstances, and has not 
been able to justify the temerity of Charles XII. All that 
he hath been able to advance against M. de Voltaire, with 
regard to the affair of Bender, is reducible to the adventure 

the sieur Fredericus, valet de chambre to the king of 
Sweden, who, according to some, was burnt in the king’s 
house, and according to others, was cut in two by the Tar- 
tars. La Motraye alleges likewise, that the king of Swe- 
den did not use these words, “We will fight pro aris et 
‘oois.” But M. Fabricius, who was present, affirms, that 
the king did pronounce these words ; that La Motraye was 
not near enough to hear them; and that if he had he was 
not capable of comprehending their meaning, as he did not 
understand a word of Latin. 





terpreter. He received his majesty in a most respect-" 


ful manner, and entreated him to repose himself on a 
sofa; but the king, who did not so much as take no- 
tice of the Turk’s civilities, continued standing. 

“Blessed be the Almighty,” says the basha, “ that 
your majesty is alive: I am extremely sorry that your 
majesty obliged me to execute the orders of his high- 
ness.” The king, who was only vexed that his three 
hundred soldiers should have suffered themselves to 
be taken in their intrenchments, said to the basha, 
“Ah! had they defended themselves as they ought, 
you would not Sn been able to force our camp in ten 
days.”—* Alas!” says the Turk, “that so much cou- 
rage should be so ill employed!” He ordered the king 
to be conducted back to Bender on a horse richly ca- 
parisoned. All the Swedes were either killed or taken 
prisoners. All his equipage, his goods, his papers, 
and most necessary utensils, were either plundered or 
burnt. One might have seen in the public roads the 
Swedish officers, almost naked, and chained together 
in pairs, following the Tartars.or janissaries on foot, 
The chancellor and the general officers did not meet 
with a milder fate ; they were the slaves of the sol- 
diers, to whose share they had fallen. 

Ismael basha, having conducted Charles to his se- 
raglio, at Bender, gave him his own apartment, and 
ordered him to be served like a king; but not without 
taking the precaution to plant a guard of janissaries 
at the chamber door. A bed was prepared for him; 
but he threw himself down upon a sofa, booted as he 
was, and fell fast asleep. An officer who stood near 
him in waiting, covered his head with a cap; but the 
king, upon awaking from his first sleep, threw it off; 
and the Turk was surprised, to see a sovereign prince 
sleeping in his boots and bare-headed. Next morning 
Ismael introduced Fabricius into the king’s chamber, 
Fabricius found his majesty with his clothes torn,; hjs 
boots, his hands, and his whole body covered with 
dust and blood, and his eyebrows burnt; bit still 
maintaining, in this terrible condition, a placid.and 
cheerful look. He fell upon his knees before him, 
without being able to utter a word; but soon récover- 
ing from his surprise, by the free and easy manner in 
which the king addressed him, he resumed his wonted 
familiarity with him, and they began to talk of the 
battle of Bender with great good humour and plea. 
santry. “It is reported,” says Fabricius, “that your 
majesty killed twenty janissaries with your own hand.” 
“ Well, well,” replies the king, “a story, you know, 
never loses in the telling.” During this conversation, 
the basha presented to the king his favourite Grothu- 
sen, and colonel Ribbins, whom he had had the gene- 
rosity to redeem at his own expense. Fabricius un- 
dertook to ransom the other prisoners. 

Jeffreys, the English envoy, joined his endeavours 
with those of Fabricius, in order to procure the money 
necessary for this purpose. A Frenchman, who had 
come to Bender out of mere curiosity, and who hath 
wrote a short account of these transactions, gave all 
that he had; and these strangers, assisted by the in- 
terest, and even by the money, of the basha, redeemed 
not only the officers, but likewise their clothes, from 
the hands of the Turks and Tartars. 

Next day, the king was conducted as a prisoner, in 
a chariot coyered with scarlet, towards Adrianople. 
His treasurer, Grothusen, was with him. Chanedlics 
Mullern and some officers followed in another car- 
riage. Several were on horseback ; and when they 
cast their eyes on the king’s chariot, they could not 
refrain from tears. The basha was at the head of the 
convoy: Fabricius told him, that it was a shame the 
king should want a sword, and begged he would give 
him one. “God forbid,” says the basha, “he would 
cut our beards for us, if he had a sword.” However, 
he gave him one a few hours after. 

While they were conducting this king, disarmed 
and a prisoner, who, but a few years before, had given 
law to so many states, and had seen himself the arbiter 
of the North, and the terror of Europe, there appeared 
in the same place another instance of the frailty of hu- 
man greatness, 

King Stanislaus had been seized in the Turkish do- 
minions, and they were now carrying him a prisoner 
to Bender at the very time that they were removing 
Charles from it. 

Stanislaus, being no longer supported by the hand 
which had raised him to the throne, and finding him- 
self destitute of money, and consequently of interest 
in Poland, had retired at first into Pomerania; and, 
unable to preserve his own kingdom, he had done all 
that lay in his power to defend that of his benefactor : 
he had even gone to Sweden, in order to hasten the 
reinforcements that were so much wanted in Livonia 
and Pomerania. In a word, he had done every thin 


that could be expected from the friend of Charles XII, 





About this time, the first king of Prussia, a prince of 
great prudence, being justly apprehensive of danger 
from the too near neighbourhood of the Muscovites, 
thought proper to enter into a league with Augustus 
and the republic of Poland, in order to send back the 
Russians to their own country, and he hoped to en- 
gage the king of Sweden himself in this project. From 
this plan three great events were expected to result ; 
the peace of the North, the return of Charles to his 
own kingdom, and the establishment of a strong bar- 
rier against the Russians, whose power was already 
become formidable to Europe. The preliminary ar- 
ticle of this treaty, upon which the public tranquillity 
depended, was the abdication of Stanislaus; who not 
only accepted the proposal, but even undertook to use 
his endeavours in bringing about a peace which de- 
prived him of his crown. To this step he was prompt- 
ed by necessity, the public good, the glory of the sa- 
crifice, and the interest of Charles XIl. He wrote to 
Bender. He explained to the king of Sweden the 
desperate situation of his affairs, and the only effectual 
remedy that could be applied. He conjured him not 
to oppose an abdication which was rendered necessary 
by the strange conjunctures of the times, and honour- 
able by the noble motive from which it proceeded. He 
entreated him not to sacrifice the interests of Sweden 
to those of an unhappy friend, who cheerfully prefer- * 
red the public good: to his own private happiness, 
Charles XII. received these letters at Varnitza. He, 
said to the courier in a passion, in presence of several, 
witnesses, “If my friend wili-not be a king,I can 
easily find another that will.” 

Stanislaus was obstinately bent on making the 
sacrifice which Charles opposed. These times seem 
to have been destined Providence to produce 
strange sentiments and still ctranger actions. Stanis- 
laus resolved to go himself, and endeavour to prevail 
upon Charles; and thus he ran a greater risk in abdi- 
cating the throne, than ever he had done in obtaining 
it. One evening, about six o’clock, he stole from the 
Swedish army, which he commanded in Pomerania, 
and set out, in company with baron Sparr and another 
colonel, the former of whom hath since been an am- 
bassador in France and England. He assumed the 
name of a French gentleman, called Haran, who was 
then a major in the Swedish army, and lately died 
commander of Dantzic. He passed close by the whole 
army of the enemy ; was sometimes stopped, and as 
often released by virtue of a passport which he got in 
the name of Haran. At length, after many perils and 
dangers, he arrived on the frontiers of Turkey. 

As soon as he had reached Moldavia, he sent back 
baron Sparr to the army, and entered Yassy, the capi- 
tal of Moldavia, thinking himself perfectly secure in a 
country where the king of Sweden had been treated 
with so much respect, and never entertaining the least 
suspicion of what had happened. 

The Moldavians oman | oo who he was? He said 
he was a major of a regiment in the service of Charles 
XII. At the bare mention of that name he was seized, 
and cagried before the hospadar of Moldavia, who, 
having already learned from the gazettes that Stanis- 
laus had privately withdrawn from his army, began 
to suspect that this was probably the man. He had 
heard ‘the king’s figure Seoesibed so exactly, that it 
was very easy to discover the resemblance; an open 
and engaging countenance, and a very uncommon air 
of sweetness. 

The hospadar examined him, put to him a great 
many captious questions, and at last asked him what 
commission he bore in the Swedish -—_ Their con- 
versation was carried on in Latin. Major sum, says 
Stanislaus. Imo maximus es, replies the Moldavian ; 
and immediately presenting him with a chair of state, 
he treated him like a king; but still a-king who was, 
a prisoner, placing a strict guard about a Greek con- 
vent, in which he was obliged to remain, till such time, 
as the sultan’s orders should arrive. At length these 
orders came, importing, that Stanislays uld be 


' garried to Bender, from which Charles XIL had been 


just removed. 

The news of this event was braught to the basha, 
at the time he was accompanying the king of Sweden’s 
chariot. The basha communicated the particulars to 
Fabricius, who, coming up to Charles’s chariot, told 
him he was not the only king that was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Turks; and that Stanislaus was but 
a few miles off, under a guard of soldiers. “ Run to 
him, my dear Fabricius,” says Charles, without being 
in the least disconcerted ; “ tell him never to make a 
peace with Augustus, and assure him that our affairs 
will soon take another turn.” So much was Charles 
wedded to his own opinions, that, abandoned as he 
was in Poland, attacked in his own dominions, a cap- 
tive in a Turkish litter, and led a prisoner withgut 
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knowing whither they were carrying him, he still 
reckoned on the favour of fortune, and hoped the 
O:toman Porte would assist him with a hundred 
thousand men. Fabricius hastened to execute his 
commission, attended by a janissary, having first 
obtained leave from the basha, Ata few miles dis- 
tance he met the body of soldiers that conducted 
Stanislaus. He addressed himself to a person that 
rode in the midst of them, clad in a French dress, and 
but indifferently mounted; and asked him in the 
German tongue, where the king of Poland was. 
The person to whom he spoke happened to be Sta- 
nislaus himself, whose features he could not recollect 
under this disguise. “ What!” saysthe king, “ don’t 
you know me?” Fabricius then informed him of the 
wretched condition in which the king of Sweden was, 
but added, that his resolutions, however unsuccessful, 
were as determined as ever. 

As Stanislaus was drawing near to Bender, the 
basha, who had returned thither after having accom- 
panied Charles for some miles, sent the king of Poland 
an Arabian horse, with a magnificent harness. 

He was received at Bender amidst a discharge of 
the artillery ; and, excepting his confinement, from 
which he was not as yet delivered, he had no great 
cause to complain of his treatment.* Meanwhile 
Charles was on his way to Adrianople. Nothing 
was talked of in that town but his late battle. The 
Turks at once condemned and admired him ; but the 
divan was so provoked, that they threatened to con- 
fine him in one of the islands of the Archipelago. 

Stanislaus, king of Poland, from whom [ had the 
honour to receive the greatest part of these particu- 
lars, assured me likewise, that a proposal was made 
in the divan for confining him in one of the islands of 
Greece; but the grand seignior, being mollified a few 
months after, allowed him to depart. 

M. Desaleurs, who could have taken his part, and 
could have prevented the Turks from offering such an 
affront to all Christian kings, was at Constantinople ; 
as was likewise M. Poniatowsky, whose fertile and 
enterprising genius the divan had always dreaded. 
Most of the Swedes at Adrianople were in prison ; 
and the sultan’s throne seemed to be inaccessible to 
any complaints of the king of Sweden. 7: 

The marquis de Fierville, who had resided with 
Charles at Bender as a private agent of France, was 
then at Adrianople. He undertook to do that prince 
a piece of service, at a time when he was abandoned 
or oppressed by all the world besides. In this design 
he was happily assisted by a French gentleman, of an 
ancient family in Champagne, called Villelongue, a 
man of great courage, but who, not having a fortune 
equal to his spirit, and charmed with the fame of the 
king of Sweden, had repaired to Turkey with a view 
of entering into the service of that prince. 

With the assistance of this young man, M. de Fier- 
ville wrote a memorial in the king of Sweden’s name, 
in which he made his majesty demand satisfaction of 
the sultan for the insult, which, in his person, had 
been offered to all crowned heads, and for the trea- 
chery, either real or supposed, of the cham and basha 
of Bender. 

In this memorial he accused the vizier and other 
ministers of having received bribes from the Russians, 
imposed upon the grand seignior, intercepted the 
king’s letters to his highness, and of having, by their 
artifices, extorted from the sultan an order so contrary 

‘to the hospitality of Mussulmans, by which, in direct 
violation of the laws of nations, and in a manner so 
unworthy of a great emperor, they had attacked, with 
twenty thousand men, a king who had none but his 
domestics to defend him, and who relied upon the sa- 
cred word of the sultan. 

When this memorial was drawn up, it was to be 
translated into the Turkish language, and written in 
@ particular hand, and upon a certain kind of paper, 
which is always used in addresses to the sultan. 

For this purpose they applied to several French in- 
terpreters in the town; but the affairs of the king of 
Sweden were in such a desperate situation, and the 
vizier was so much his declared enemy, that not a 
single interpreter would undertake the task. At last 
they found a stranger, whose hand was not known at 
the Porte, who, having received a handsome gratuity, 
and being fully assured of the most profound secrecy, 
translated the memorial into the Turkish tongue, and 
wrote it upon the right kind of paper. Baron d’Ar- 





* The good chaplain, Norberg, alleges that we are here 
uilty of a manifest contradiction, in supposing, that king 
oe bd was at once detained a prisoner, and treated as 
a king, at Bender. What! had not the poor man discern- 
ment enough to perceive, that it is very possible for a per- 
son, at one and the same time, to be leaded withkhonour 
and deprived of kis liberty ? 





vidson, a Swedish officer, counterfeited the king’s 
subscription, Fierville, who had the royal signet, 
appended it to the writing, and the whole was sealed 
with the arms of Sweden. Villelongue undertook to 
deliver it into the hands of the grand seignior, as he 
went to the mosque, according to his usual custom. 
The like methods had been frequently employed for 
presenting memorials to the sultan against his minis- 
ters ; but that very circumstance rendered the success 
of this enterprise the more precarious, and the danger 
of the attempt the more imminent. 

The vizier, who plainly foresaw that the Swede 
would demand justice of the Sultan, and who, from 
the unhappy fate of his predecessors, had but too many 
warnings to provide for his own safety, had given pe- 
remptory orders to allow no one to approach the grand 
seignior’s person, but to seize all such as should be 
about the mosque with petitions in their hands. 

Villelongue was well apprised of this order, and at 
the same time knew, that, by breaking it, he run the 
risk of losing his head. He therefore laid aside his 
Frank’s dress, and put on a Grecian habit ; and con- 
cealing the letter in his bosom, repaired betimes to the 
neighbourhood of the mosque, to which the grand 
seignior resorted. He counterfeited the madman, and 
dancing between two files uf janissaries, through 
which the sultan was to pass, he purposely let some 
pieces of money drop from his pockets, as if by 
chance, in order to amuse the guards. 

When the sultan was drawing near, the guards en- 
deavoured to remove Villelonguc out of the way; but 
he fell on his knees, and struggled with the janissa- 
ries. At last his cap fell off, and he was discovered by 
his long hair to be a Frank. He received several 
blows, and was very roughly handled. The grand 
seignior, who was at no great distance, heard the 
scuffle, and asked the cause of it. Villelongue cried 
out with all his might, Amman! Amman! Mercy! 

ulling the letter at the same time out of his bosom. 

he sultan ordered the guards to let him approach. 
Villelongue instantly runs up to him, embraces his 
stirrup, and presents the memorial, saying, Sued crall 
dan, “ The king of Sweden gives it thee.” The sul- 
tan put the letter in his bosom, and proceeded to the 
mosque. Meantime Villelongue was secured and 
imprisoned in one of the exterior departments of the 
seraglio, 

The sultan, having read the letter upon his leaving 
the mosque, resolved to examine the prisoner himself. 
This perhaps will appear somewhat incredible ;_no- 
thing, however, is here advanced, but what is vouched 
by the letters of M. de Villelongue ; and surely, when 
so brave an officer affirms any thing upon his honour, 
he merits, at least, some credit. He assured me then 
that the sultan laid aside his imperial garb and turban, 
and disguised himself like an officer of the janissaries, 
a thing which he frequently does. He brought along 
with him an old man of the island of Malta, as an in- 
terpreter. By favour of this disguise, Villelongue en- 
joyed an honour which no Christian ambassador ever 
obtained. He had a private conference with the Turk- 
ish emperor for a quarter of an hour. He did not 
fail to represent the wrongs which the king of Swe- 
den had suffered, to accuse the ministers, and to de- 
mand satisfaction ; and all this with so much the more 
freedom, as in talking to the sultan he was only sup- 
posed to be talking to his equal. He could easily dis- 
cover, notwithstanding the aashnees of the prison, that 
it was no other than the grand seignior himself; but 
this discovery only made him speak with the greater 
boldness. The pretended officer of the janissaries 
said to Villelongue; “Christian, be assured, that the 
sultan, my master, has the soul of an emperor; and 
that your king of Sweden, if he has reason on his side, 
shall obtain justice.” Villelongue was soon set at 
liberty, and in a few weeks after, a sudden change 
took place in the seraglio, owing, as the Swedes affirm, 
to this conference alone. The mufti was deposed ; 
the cham of Tartary was banished to Rhodes; and 
the seraskier basha of Bender was confined in one of 
the islands of the Archipelago. 

The Ottoman Porte 1s so subject to these revolu- 
tions, that it is hard to say, whether the sultan really 
meant to gratify the king of Sweden by these sacrifices. 
From the treatment which that prince received, it can- 
not surely be inferred, that the Porte had any great 
inclination to oblige him. 

The favourite, Ali Coumourgi, was suspected of 
having brought about all these changes, in order to 
serve his own particular views, The chamof Tartary 

and the seraskier of Bender were said to have been 
banished for giving the king the twelve hundred pur- 
ses, in contradiction to the express orders of the 
nd seignior. Coumourgi raised to the throne of 





artary the brother ef the deposed cham, a young 


men of his own age, who had little regard for his bro- 
ther, and upon whom the favourite depended greatly 
in prosecuting the wars he had already planned.— 
With respect to the grand vizier Jussut, he was not 
deposed till some weeks after; and the title of prime 
vizier was bestowed on Soliman basha. 

Truth obliges me to declare, that M. de Villelongue 
and several Swedes assured me, that all these great 
revolutions at the Porte were entirely owing to the 
letter which was — to the sultan in the king’s 
name; whereas M. de Fierville is of a quite contrary 
opinion. I have sometimes found the like contradic. 
tions in such memorials as have been submitttd to my 
perusal. In all these cases, it is the duty of an histo- 
rian honestly to narrate the plain matter of fact, without 
endeavouring to dive into the motives; and to confine 
himself to the relation of what he does know, instead 
of indulging his fancy in vain conjecture, about what 
he does not know. 

Meanwhile Charles XII. was conducted to the lit- 
tle castle of Demirtash, in the neighbourhood of 
Adrianople. An innumerable multitude of people 
had crowded to this place to see the arrival of his 
majesty, who was carried from his chariot to the castle 
ona sofa; but Charles, in order to conceal himself 
from the view of the populace, put a cushion upon 
his head. 

The Porte was strongly solicited to allow him to 
reside at Demotica, a little town six leagues from 
Adrianople, and near the famous river Hebrus, now 
called Merizza ; but it was not till after several days 
that they granted his request. “Go,” says Cou- 
mourgi to the grand vizier, Soliman, “and tell the 
king of Sweden, that he may stay at Demotica all 
his life long, if he pleases; but I will answer for him, 
that, in less than a year, he will want to be gone of 
his own accord; take care, however, not to give him 
eer 

hus was the king conveyed to the little town of 
Demotica, where the Porte allotted him a consider- 
able quantity of provisions for himself and his reti- 
nue. But all the money they would grant him was 
five-and-twenty crowns a-day, to buy pork and wine, 
two kinds of provisions which the ‘Turks never fur. 
nish to others. The allowance of five hundred 
crowns a-day, which he had enjoyed at Bender, was 
entirely withdrawn, 

og | had he reached Demotica with his little 
court, when the grand vizier, Soliman, was deposed ; 
and his place filled by Ibrahim Molla, a man of high 
spirit, of great courage, and unpolished manners. It 
may not be amiss to give a short sketch of his history, 
that so the reader may be the better acquainted with 
the characters of all those viceroys of the Ottoman 
empire, upon whom the fortune of Charles so long 
depended. 

Te had been a common sailor till the accession of 
the sultan, Achmet III. This emperor frequently 
disguised himself in the habit of a private man, of a 
priest, or a dervise ; and slipped in the evening into 
the coffee-houses, and other public places at Constan- 
tinople, to hear what the people said of him, and 
what were their opinions concerning the affairs of 
state. One day he overheard this Molla complaining 
that the Turkish ships never took any prizes, an 
swearing, that if he were captain of a ship, he would 
never enter the port of Constantinople without bring- 
ing some vessel of the infidels along with him. Next 
day the grand seignior gave him the command of a 
ship, and sent him on a cruize. The new captain 
returned in a few days, with a Maltese bark and a 
galley of Genoa. In two years’ time he was ap- 
pointed captain general of the navy, and at last grand 
vizier. As soon as he had attained his new post, he 
thought he could easily dispense with the interest of 
the favourite. In order to render himself* the more 
necessary, he formed a scheme for commencing 4 
war against the Russians, and with this view pitched 
a tent not far from the place where the king of Swe- 
den resided. 

He invited his majesty to come and see him, with 
the new cham of Tartary, and the French ambassa- 
dor. The king, whose pride rose with his misfortunes, 
considered it as a most intolerable affront for a sub- 
ject to send him an invitation. He ordered his chan 
cellor Mullern, to go in his place; and, lest the 
Turks should not pay him that respect which was 
due to his royal person, or oblige him to condescen 
to any thing beneath his dignity, Charles, who was 
ever in extremes, took to his bed, which he resolve 
not to leave during his whole abode in Demotica. This 
resolution he kept up for ten months, under pretence 
of sickness ; chancellor Mullern, Grothusen, and co 
lonel Dubens, being the only ns that were 
mitted to his-table. They had. none of the conve 
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niences with which the Franks are usually provided : 
all these they had lost at Bender; consequently it 
could not be expected that their meals were served 
with much pomp or elegance. In effect, they were 
obliged to serve themselves; and, during the whole 
time, Chancellor Mullern was cook in ordinary. 

While Charles XII. was thus passing his time in 
bed, he received the disagreeable news of the desola- 
tion of all his provinces, that lay without the limits of 
Sweden. 

General Steinbock, who had rendered himself il- 
lustrious by chasing the Danes out of Scania, and 
beating their best troops with a parcel of peasants, 
still maintained the glory of the Swedish arms. He 
defended Pomerania, Bremen, and the king’s posses- 
sions in Germany, as long as he was able ; but could 
not hinder the combined army of the Danes and Sax- 
ons from besieging Stade, a town of great strength 
and importance, situated on the banks of the Elbe, in 
the duchy of Bremen. The town was bombarded 
and reduced to ashes; and the garrison obliged to 
surrender at discretion, before Steinbock could come 
to their assistance. 

This general, who had about twelve thousand men, 
of whom the one half were cavalry, pursued the ene- 
my, who were twice as numerous, and at last overtook 
them in the duchy of Mecklenburg, at a place called 
Gadesbush, near a river of the same name. It was 
on the 20th of December, 1712, that he came in sight 
of the Danes and Saxons. He was separated from 
them by a morass. The enemy were so posted as to 
have this morass in front, and a wood in their rear: 
they had the advantage of number and situation ; and 
their camp was utterly inaccessible, except across the 
morass, which the Swedes could not pass without 
being exposed to the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, Steinbock pass- 
ed the morass at the head of his troops, advanced 
against the enemy in order of battle, and began one 
of the most desperate and bloody engagements which 
ever happened between these rival nations. After a 
sharp conflict for three hours, the Danes and Saxons 
were entirely routed, and obliged to quit the field of 
battle. 

It was in this battle that a son of Augustus, by the 
countess of Koningsmark, known by the name of 
count Saxe, served his apprenticeship in the art of 
war. This is the same count Saxe who had after- 
wards the honour to be chosen duke of Courland, 
and who wanted nothing but power to put himself in 
possession of the most incontestable right which any 
man can have to sovereignty—I mean the unanimous 
consent of the people. In fine, this is the man who 
hath since acquired a more solid glory by saving 
France at the battle of Fontenoy, conquering Flan- 
ders, and meriting the character of the greatest gene- 
ralof the age. He commanded a regiment at Gades- 
bush, and had a horse killed under him. I have heard 
him say, that all the Swedes kept their ranks; and 
that, even after the victory was gained, and the first 
lines of these brave troops saw their enemies lying 
dead at their feet, there was not so much as a single 
Swede that durst stoop to strip them till prayers had 
been read in the field of battle; so inflexibly did they 
adhere to that strict discipline which their king had 
taught them. 

After the victory, Steinbock, remembering that the 
Danes had laid Stade in ashes, resolved to retaliate on 
Altena, a town belonging to the king of Denmark. 
Altena stands helow Hamburg, on the banks of the 
Elbe, which can convey ships of considerable burthen 
into its harbour. The king of Denmark had indulg- 
ed this town with many privileges, hoping to make it 
one day a place of great trade: and indeed the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, encouraged by the prudent 
measures of the king, had already raised them to such 
opulence, that Altena began to be reckoned in the 
number of rich and commercial cities. Hamburg 
grew jealous of this rival in trade, and earnestly wish- 

d for its destruction. When Steinbock came in 
fight of Altena, he sent a trumpet to acquaint the in- 
habitants, that they might retire with as many of their 
effects as they could carry off, for that he meant 
to raze their town to the foundation. 

The magistrates came and threw themselves at his 
feet, and offered him a hundred thousand crowns by 
way of ransom. Steinbock demanded two hundred 
thousand. The inhabitants begged that they might 
have time, at least, to send to their correspondents at 
Hamburg, assuring him, that next day the mone 
should be paid him ; but the Swedish general soplied, 
that they must give it instantly, or he would immedi- 
= set Altena in flames. 

_ Histroops were already in the suburbs, with torches 
in their hands. The town had no other defence but 





a poor wooden gate, and a ditch already filled up. 
The wretched inhabitants were therefore obliged to 
leave their houses at midnight, on the 9th of January, 
1713. The rigour of the season, which was then ex- 
cessive, was still further increased by a strong north 
wind, which served at once to spread the flames 
through the town with greater violence, and to render 
the miseries of the poor people, who were exposed in 
the open fields, the more intolerable. Men and wo- 
men, hee op and wailing, and bending under their 
heavy loads, fled to the neighbouring hills, which were 
covered withsnow. The palsied old men were trans- 
ported on the shoulders of the young. Some women, 
newly delivered, fled with their tender babes in their 
arms, and perished together on the naked rock, turn- 
ing their languishing eyes towards their dear country, 
which was now wrapt in flames. The Swedes set 
fire to the town before the inhabitants had entirely 
left it. The conflagration continued from midnight 
till ten in the morning. The houses, being mostly of 
wood, were entirely consumed; and the next day 
there was not the least vestige of the town remaining. 
_ The aged, the sick, and women of tender constitu- 
tions, who had lodged on the snow while their houses 
were in flames, at last made a shift to crawl to the 
gates of Hamburg, where they besought the iniabit- 
ants to receive them within the walls, and thereby to 
save their lives. But this favour was denied them, 
because some contagious distempers were known 
lately to have raged in Altena; and the Hamburgers 
had not so great a regard for the inhabitants, as to 
run the risk of having their own town infected by ad- 
mitting such dangerous guests. Thus the greatest 
part of these unhappy people expired under the walls 
of Hamburg, calling on Heaven to witness the bar- 
barity of the Swedes, and the still greater inhumanity 
of the Hamburgers. 

All Germany exclaimed against this outrage. The 
ministers and generals of Poland and Denmark wrote 
to count Steinbock, reproaching him with an act of 
cruelty, committed without necessity and incapable of 
any excuse, which could not fail to provoke heaven 
and earth against him. 

Steinbock replied, that he never would have pushed 
matters to such extremities, had it not been witha 
view to teach the enemies of the king his master not 
to make war, for the future, like barbarians, but to pay 
some regard to the laws of nations: that they had 
filled Pomerania with their cruelties, laid waste that 
beautiful province, and sold near a hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants to the Turks ; and that the torches 
which had laid Altena in ashes, were no more than 
just reprisals for the red-hot bullets which had de- 
stroyed Stade. 

Such was the implacable resentment with which the 
Swedes and their enemies carried on the war. Had 
Charles appeared in Pomerania at this time, he might 
possibly have retrieved his ruined fortune. His armies, 
though removed at so great a distance from his per- 
son, were still animated by his spirit ; but the absence 
of a prince is always prejudicial to his affairs, and 
hinders his subjects from making the sm pal use of 
their victories. Steinbock lost by piecemeal what he 
had gained by those signal actions, which at a hap- 
pier juncture would have been decisive. 

Victorious as he was, he could not prevent the 
junction of the Russians, Danes, and Saxons. The 
combined army of these allies seized upon. his quar- 
ters. He lost some troops in several little skirmishes. 
Two thousand of his men were drowned in passing 
the Eider, as they were going to their winter quarters 
in Holstein ; and all these enn, in a country sur- 
rounded on every side by powerful enemies, were ut- 
terably irreparable. 

He endeavoured to defend the duchy of Holstein 
against the Danes ; but, notwithstanding all his pru- 
dent measures and vigorous efforts, the country was 
lost, his whole-army ruined, and himself taken pri- 
soner. 

Pomerania, all but Stralsund, the Isle of Rugen, 
and some neighbouring "mages being left defenceless, 
became a prey to the allies, and was sequestered in 
the hands of the king of Prussia. Bremen was filled 
with Danish garrisons. At the same time, the Rus- 
sians overran Finland, beat the Swedes, who, being 
now dispersed and inferior in point of number, be- 
gan to lose that superiority over their enemies, which 
they had possessed at the commencement of the war. 

© complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the king 
resolved to stay at Demotica, and stil! flattered him- 
self with the delusive hopes of obtaining assistance 
from the Turks, in whom he ought no longer to have 
reposed any confidence. 

brahim Molla, that bold vizier, who had been so 
obstinately bent on a war with the Russians, in oppo- 
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sition to the favourite, was strangled in one of the 
passages of the seraglio. 

The place of vizier was become so dangerous, that 
no one would venture to accept of it; and of conse- 

uence it continued vacant for six months. At last 
the favourite, Ali Coumourgi, assumed the title of 
grand vizier. This measure gave a fatal blow to all 
the hopes of the king of Sweden, who knew Cou- 
mourgi so much the better, that he had really been 
obliged to him for some friendly offices, when the in- 
terest of the favourite and that of his majesty happen- 
ed to coincide. 

Charles had now been eleven months at Demotica, 
buried in sloth and oblivion. This extreme indolence 
succeeding so suddenly to the most violent exercises, 
had at last given him the disease which he had for- 
merly feigned. The report of his death was spread 
over all Europe. The council of regency, which he 
had established at Stockholm, when he left his capi- 
tal, no longer received any despatches from him. The 
senate came in a body to the princess Ulrica Eleonora, 
the king’s sister, and entreated her to take the re- 
gency into her own hands, during her brother’s ab- 
sence. She accepted the proposal : but, finding that 
the senate intended to force her to make a peace with 
the ezar and the king of Denmark, and well knowing 
that her brother would never approve of such a mea- 
sure, she resigned the regency, and wrote a full and 
circumstantial account of the whole matter to the king 
in Turkey. 

Charles received his sister’s packet at Demotica. 
The arbitrary principles which he had sucked in with 
his mother’s milk, made him forget that Sweden had 
formerly been a free state, and that, in ancient times, 
the management of public affairs was conducted by 
the king and senate, in conjunction. He considered 
that respectable body as no better than a parcel of 
menial servants, who wanted to usurp the command 
of the house in their master’s absence. He wrote to 
them, that if they pretended to assume the reins of 

overnment, he would send them one of his boots, 
a which he would oblige them to receive their 
orders. 

To prevent, therefore, these attempts (as he thought 
them) upon his authority in Sweden, and to defend 
his kingdom now in the last extremity, deprived of all 
hopes of assistance from the Ottoman Porte, and rely- 
ing on himself alone, he signified to the grand vizier 
his desire of departing, and returning by the way of 
Germany. 

M. Desaleurs, the French ambassador, who was 
charged with the affairs of Sweden, made the proposal. 
“ Well,” said the vizier to count Desaleurs, “ did not 
I tell you, that in less than a year the king of Sweden 
would beg it as a favour to be allowed to depart? 
Tell him he may either go or stay as he pleases; but 
let him come to a fixed resolution, and appoint the day 
of his departure, that he may not again bring us into 
such another scrape as that of Bender.” ; 

Count Desaleurs softened the harshness of this 
answer, when he reported it to the king. The da 
was accordingly fixed; but, before he would quit 
Turkey, Charles resolved to “—— the pomp of a 
great king, though involved in all the difficulties of a 
fugitive prince. He gave Grothusen the title of his 
ambassador extraordinary, and sent him with a retinue 
of eighty persons, all richly dressed, to take his leave 
in form at the Porte. 

The splendour of this embassy was only exceeded 
by the meanness of the shifts which the king was 
obliged to employ, in order to collect a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expense of it. 

M. Desaleurs lent him forty thousand crowns 
Grothusen had agents at Constantinople, who bor: 
rowed in his name, at the rate of fifty per cent. in- 
terest, a thousand crowns of a Jew, two hundred pis- 
toles of an English merchant, and a thousand livres 
of a Turk. . 

By these means they procured wherewithal to ena- 
ble them to act the splendid farce of the Swedish em- 
Grothusen received at the 
Porte all the honours that are usually paid to ambas- 
sadors extraordinary on the day of their audience. 
The design of all this parade was only to obtain 
money from the grand vizier ; but that minister was 
inexorable. 

Grothusen made a proposal for borrowing a million 
from the Porte. The vizier answered — that his 
master knew how to give, when he thought proper, 
but that it was benenle his dignity to lend; that the 
king should be supplied with plenty of every thing ne- 
cessary for his journey, in a manner worthy of the per- 
son that sent him back ; and that the Porte, perhaps, 
might even make him a present in gold bullion, though 
he would not have him depend upon it for certain. 
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At last, on the Ist day of October, 1714, the king of 
Sweden set out on his journey. A capigi basha, with 
six chiaoux, came to attend him from the castle of 
Demirtash, where he had resided for some days past. 
‘The basha presented him, in the name of the grand 
seignior, with a large tent of scarlet, embroidered with 
gold; a sabre, whose handle was set with jewels ; and 
eight beautiful Arabian horses, with fine saddles, and 
stirrups of massy gold. Itis not beneath the dignity of 
history to observe, that the Arabian groom who took 
care of the horses gave the king an account of their 
genealogy ; a custom which hath long prevailed 
among these people, who seem to be more attentive 
to the nobility of horses than of men; which after all, 
perhaps, is not so unreasonable, as these animals, if 
the breed is kept free trom intermixture, are never 
known to degenerate. 

The convoy consisted of sixty loaded wagons, and 
three hundred horse. The capigi basha, being in- 
formed that several ‘Turks had lent money to the king 
of Sweden’s attendants at an immoderate interest, 
told his majesty that usury was forbidden by the 
Mahometan !aw ; he therefore entreated him to liqui- 
date all these debts, and to order his resident at Con- 
stantinople to pay no more than the capital. “ No,” 
says the king, “if any of my servants have given bills 
for an hundred crowns, I will pay them, though they 
should not even have received ten.” 

He made a proposal to his creditors to follow him, 
assuring them, at the same time, that he would not 
only pay their debts, but likewise indemnify them for 
the expense of the journey. Several of them went to 
Sweden, and Grothusen was commissioned to see 
them paid. 

In order to show the greater deference to their royal 
guest, the Turks made him travel by very short 
stages: but this slow and respectful motion was ill- 
suited to the impatient spirit of the king. During the 
journey, he got up at three in the morning, according 
to his usual custom. As soon as he was dressed, he 
went himself and awakened the capigi and chiaoux, 
and began to march in the dark. The ‘Turkish gravity 
was affronted with this new manner of travelling ; but 
Charles took pleasure in making them uneasy, and 
said, that he should at least be a little revenged on 
them, for their behaviour to him at Bender. 

About the time that Charles reached the frontiers of 
Turkey, Stanislaus was leaving them, though by a 
different road, and going into Germany, with a view 
of retiring into the duchy of Deux-Ponts, a province 
bordering on the palatinate of Alsace and the Rhine, 
and which has belonged to the kings of Sweden ever 
since Charles X. the successor of Christina, united it 
to his crown. Charles assigned Stanislaus the reve- 
nue of this duchy, which was then valued at about 
seventy thousand crowns. Such was the final result 
of so many projects, wars, and expectations! Stanis- 
Jaus beth could and would have concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with Augustus, had not the inflexible 
obstinacy of Charles made him lose his lands and real 
estate in Poland, in order to preserve the empty title 
of king. 

This prince continued to reside in the duchy of 
Deux-Ponts till the death of Charles XII. when that 

rovince returning to a prince of the palatinate family, 
j chose to retire to Wissemburg, a place belonging 
tothe French in Alsace. M.Sum, Augustus’s envoy, 
entered a complaint on this head to the duke of Or- 
leans, regent of France. The duke made him this 
remarkable answer: “Sir, let the king your master 
know, that France hath never refused an asylum to 
kings in distress.” 

When the king of Sweden arrived on the frontiers 
of Germany, he had the pleasure to hear that the 
emperor had given strict orders to receive him in 
every part of his dominions with a becoming magnifi- 
cence. The towns and villages, through which the 
quarter-masters had previously fixed his route, made 
great preparations for receiving him: every one burned 
with impatience to see this extraordinary man, whose 
victories and misfortunes, whose most trifling actions, 
and even his keeping his bed, had made so great a 
noise in Europe and Asia ; but Charles had no incli- 
nation to bear the fatigue of all this pomp and pa- 
geantry, or to exhibit as a public spectacle the prisoner 
of Bender. On the contrary, he had resolved never 
to re-enter Stockholm, until he should have repaired 
his losses by a change of fortune. 

As soon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the confines 
of Transylvania, he took leave of his Turkish convoy ; 
and then assembling his attendants in a barn, he told 
them not to give themselves any concern about him, 
but to proceed with all possible expedition to Stral- 
sund in Pomerania, on the coast of the Baltic, distant 
from Targowitz about three hundred leagues. 





He took nobody with him but two officers, Rosen 
and During, and parted cheerfully with the rest of his 
attendants, who were filled with atonishment, sorrow, 
and apprehension. By way of disguise, he put on a 
black wig, concealing his own hair, which he always 
wore underneath it, a gold laced hat, a gray coat, and 
blue cloak ; and, assuming the name of a German 
officer, rode post with his two fellow-travellers. 

He shunned, as much as possible, the territories of 
his secret or declared enemies, taking the road through 
Hungary, Moravia, Austria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, 
the Palatinate, Westphalia, and Mecklenburg ; by 
which means he almost made the complete tour of 
Germany, and lengthened his journey by one half. 
Having rode the whole first day, without intermission, 
young During, who was not so much inured to these 
excessive fatigues, fainted away as he was dismount- 
ing. The king, who was determined not to halt a 
moment by the road, asked During, as soon as he had 
recovered, how much money he had? .“ About a 
thousand crowns in gold,” replies During. “Then 
give me one half of it,” says the king : “I see you are 
not able to follow me—I shall finish the journey by 
myself.” During begged he would be so good as to 
tarry but for three hours, assuring him, that by that 
time he should be able to remount his horse and 
attend his majesty, and entreated him to reflect on 
the imminent dangers to which he would expose him- 
self by travelling alone. The king was inexorable. 
He made him give him the five hundred crowns, and 
called for horses. During, startled at this resolution, 
bethought himself of an innocent stratagem. He took 
the post-master aside, and pointing to the king— 
“This gentleman,” says he, “is my cousin: we are 
going together upon the same business: he sees that 
I am indisposed, and yet he will not wait for me but 
for three hours: pray give him the worst horse in your 
stable, and let me have a chariot, or post-chaise.” 

He slipped two ducats into the post-master’s hand, 
who punctually obeyed his orders. The king had a 
lame and restive horse, upon which he set out alone 
at ten at night, amidst darkness, snow, wind, and rain. 
His fellow traveller, after having slept a few hours, 
began to follow him in a chariot, with good horses. 
He had not rode many miles, when, at day-break, he 
overtook the king, who not being able to make his 
beast move on, was travelling on foot to the next 
stage. 

Charles was obliged to get into During’s chaise, 
where he slept upon the straw. ‘Thus they continued 
the journey without intermission, by day on horseback, 
and sleeping by night in a chaise. 

Having travelled for sixteen days, during which 
they had more than once been in danger of being 
taken, they arrived at last, on the 21st of November, 
1714, at the gates of Stralsund, about one in the 
morning. 

The king called out to the sentinel, and told him 
that he was a courier despatched from Turkey by the 
king of Sweden, and that he must immediately speak 
with general Ducker, the governor. The sentinel 
said that it was too late, that the governer was gone 
to bed, and that he must wait till break of day. 

The king pe that he came upon business of 
importance, and that, if they did not instantly go and 
awaken the governor, they should all be punished 
next morning. At last a sergeant went and called up 
the governor. Ducker imagined that it might possibl 
be one of the king's generals; the gates were comaed, 
and the courier introduced into the governor's chamber. 

Ducker, who was still half asleep, asked him, 
“What news of the king of Sweden?” ‘The king, 
taking him by the arm, ‘* What,” says he to Ducker, 
“have my most faithful subjects forgot me?” The 
governor recollected the king, though he could not 

elieve his own eyes; and, jumping out of bed, em- 
braced his master’s knees with tears of joy. The 
news of this happy event were spread through the 
town in a moment. Every body got up. The sol- 
diers flocked about the governor’s house. The streets 
were crowded with people, asking each other whether 
the king was really come. All the windows were 
illuminated ; and the conduits ran with wine, amidst 
the blaze of a thousand flambeaus, and the repeated 
discharges of the artillery. 

Meanwhile the king was put to bed, which was 
more than he had been for sixteen days before. His 
legs were so much swollen with the great fatigue he 
had undergone, that, instead of pulling, they were 
obliged to cut off his boots. As he had neither linen 
nor clothes, they immediately turnished bim with such 
a wardrobe as the town could afford. After he had 
slept a few hours, he rose and went directly to review 
his troops, and visit his fortifications; and: that very 
day he despatched orders into all parts for renewing 





the war against his enemies with geen vigour than 
ever. All these particulars, which are so consistent 
with the extraordinary character of Charles XII, were 
first communicated to me by M. Fabricius, and after. 
wards confirmed by count Croissy, ambassador to the 
king of Sweden. 

Europe was now ina condition very different from 
that in which it was when Charles left it, in 1709. 

The war, which had so long raged in the south, that 
is, in Germany, England, Holland, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and italy, was now at anend. The general 
peace which succeeded was owing to some private in- 
trigues in the court of England. The earl of Oxford, 
an able minister, and lord Bolingbroke, one of the 
greatest geniuses, and one of the most eloquent ora- 
tors of the age, had got the better of the duke of Marl- 
borough, and prevailed upon the queen to make a 
peace with Lewis XIV. France, being no longer at 
war with England, soon obliged the other powers to 
come to an accommodation. 

Philip V. the grandson of Lewis XIV. began to 
reign in peace over the ruins of the Spanish monarchy. 
The emperor of Germany, now become master of 
Naples and Flanders, was firmly established in his 
vast dominions: and Lewis XIV. seemed to aim at 
nothing higher than to finish his long career of glory 
by a peaceable end. 

Anne, queen of England, died on the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1714, hated by half the nation, for having given 
peace to so many kingdoms. Her brother, James 
Stuart, an unhappy prince, excluded from the throne 
almost at his birth, not being in England at that time 
to claim the succession, which new laws would have 
conferred upon him, if his party could have prevailed ; 
George I. elector of Hanover was unanimously ac- 
knowledged king of Great Britain. The throne de- 
volved to that elector, not by right of blood, though 
descended from a daughter of James, but by virtue of 
an act of parliament. 

George, advanced in years when he was called to 
reign over a people whose language he did not under- 
stand, and to whom he was an utter stranger, con- 
sidered himself rather as elector of Hanover than king 
of England. All his ambition was to aggrandize his 
German dominions. He commonly went once a year 
to visit his hereditary subjects, by aoe he was adored. 
In other respects, he took more pleasure in living like 
a private man, than like a mighty sovereign. The 
pomp of royalty appeared to him an insupportable 
burden. He passed his time with a few old courtiers, 
with whom he lived in great familiarity. He was not 
the king that made the greatest figure in Europe; but 
he was one of the wisest princes of the age, and per- 
haps the only one that knew how to enjoy on a throne 
the pleasures of friendship and private life. Such were 
the principal monarchs, and such the situation of the 
south of Europe. 

The revolutions that happened in the North were of 
another nature. The kings in that part of the world 
were engaged in war, and leagued together against 
the king of Sweden. 

Augustus had been long restored to the throne of 
Poland by the assistance of the czar, and with the 
joint consent of the emperor of Germany, of Anne of 

ngland, and of the states-general, who, though a 
rantees of the treaty of Altranstad, when Charles XII 
was able to impose laws, thought themselves absolved 
from that obligation, when they had nothing more to 
fear from him. 

But Augustus did not enjoy an undisturbed au- 
thority. No sooner was he restored to the throne, 
than the people’s apprehensions of arbitrary power be- 
gan to revive. The whole nation was in arms to oblige 
him toconform tothe pacta conventa, a sacred contract 
between the king and people, who seemed to have re 
called their sovereign for no other purpose than to 
declare war against him. In the beginning of these 
troubles, the name of Stanislaus was not once men- 
tioned: his party seemed to be annihilated ; and the 
Poles retained no other remembrance of the king of 
Sweden than as of a torrent, which, in the violence of 
its course, had occasioned a temporary change in the 
face of nature. 

Pultowa and the absence of Charles XII. had 00 
casioned the fall not only of Stanislaus, but also of the 
duke of Holstein, Charles’s nephew, who had lately 
been despoiled of his dominions by the king of Den- 
mark. The king of Sweden had a sincere regard for 
the father, and, of consequence, could not fail to be 
deeply affected with the misfortunes of the son; the 
rather, as, glory being the end of all his actions, the 
fall of those princes, whom he had either made or re 
stored, gave him as much pain as the loss of his own 
provinces. ‘ P 

Every one was at liberty to enrich himself with the 
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ruins of Charles’s fortune. Frederick William, the 
new king of Prussia, who seemed to be as fond of war 
as his father had been of peace, was the first who put 
in for his share of the spoils. He seized Stetin and 
part of Pomerania, as an equivalent for four hundred 
thousand crowns which he had advanced to the czar 
and the king of Denmark. George, elector of Hano- 
ver, now become king of England, had likewise se- 
uestered into his hands the duchy of Bremen and 
Verden, which the king of Denmark had assigned to 
him as a deposit for sixty thousand pistoles.* In this 
manner fom Fs - of Charles a and 
whoever any is dominions as pledges, 
became from their selfish and interested views, as dan- 
gerous enemies as those who had taken them from him. 
With regard to the czar, he was doubtless the most 
formidable of all his enemies, His former losses, his 
victories, his very faults, his unremitted perseverance 
in acquiring knowledge, and in communicating that 
knowledge to his subjects, and his incessant labours, 
had justly entitled him to the character of a great man. 
Riga was already taken; Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, 
of Finland, and all the provinces that had been 
conquered by Charles’s ancestors, were now subjected 
to the Russian yoke, 
Peter Alexiowitz, who, twenty years before, had not 
a single vessel in the Baltic, now saw himself master 





. of those seas, with a fleet of thirty ships of the line. 


One of these ships had been built by his own hands. 
He was the best carpenter, the best admiral, and the 
best pilot in the North. There was not a difficult 
ee e from the gulf of Bothnia to the Ocean, which 

e had not sounded ; and, having thus joined the la- 
bours of the common sailor to the curious experiments 
of a philosopher, and the get designs of an emperor, 
he arrived, by degrees and a course of victories, to the 
rank of admiral, in the same manner as he had become 
a general in the land service. 

hile prince Galitzin, a general formed under his 
auspices, and one of those who seconded his enter- 
prises with the greatest vigour, completed the reduc- 
tion of Finland, took the town of Vasa, and beat the 
Swedes, the emperor put to sea, in order to attempt 
the conquest of Aland, an island in the Baltic, about 
twelve leagues from Stockholm. 

He set out on this expedition in the beginning of 
July, 1714, while his rival Charles XII. was keeping 
his bed at Demotica. He embarked at Cronslot, a 
harbour which he had built a few years before, about 
four miles from Petersburg. The new harbour, the 
fleet, the officers, the sailors, were all the work of his 
own hands; and, wherever he turned his eyes, he 
could behold nothing but what he himself had, in 
some measure, created. 

On the 15th of July, the Russian fleet, consisting 
of thirty ships of the line, eighty galleys, and a hun- 
dred half-galleys, reached the coast of Aland. On 
board of these ships were twenty thousand soldiers : 
admiral Apraxin was commander-in-chief; and the 
Russian emperor served as rear-admiral, On the 
16th the Swedish fleet, commanded by vice-admiral 
Erinchild, came up with the enemy; and, though 
weaker than them by two-thirds, maintained a fight 
for the space of three hours. The czar attacked the 
admiral’s ship, and took her after a sharp engagement. 

The same day he landed sixteen thousand men on 
the isle of Aland; and having taken a number of 
Swedish soldiers, that had not been able to get on 
board of Erinchild’s fleet, he carried them off in his 
own ships. He returned to his harbour of Cronslot, 
with Erinchild’s large ship, three others of a less size, 
one frigate, and six galleys, all of which he had taken 
in this engagement. 

From Cronslot he set sail for Petersburg, followed 
by his own victorious fleet, and the ships he had taken 
from the enemy. On his arrival at Petersburg, he 
was saluted by a triple discharge of a hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. He then made a triumphant 
entry, which flattered his vanity still more than that 
at Moscow, as he received these honours in his fa- 
vourite city, a place where but ten years before there 
was not a single hut, and where now there were 
thirty-four thousand five hundred houses; in a word, 
as he saw himself at the head not only of a victorious 
navy, but what is more, of the first Russian fleet that 
had ever appeared in the Baltic, and amidst the accla- 
tations of a people, to whom, before his time, the 
very name of a fleet was not so much as known. 





* The English parliament afterwards granted a sum of 
money to complete the purchase; and thus Bremen and 
Verden were secured to the House of Hanover. This ac- 

uisition may be considered as the first link of that political 
chain, by which Great Britain hath been dragged back and 
fast bound to the continent. 





The entry into Petersburg was accompanied with 
much the same ceremonies as that inte Moscow. 
The Swedish vice-admiral was the chief ornament of 
this new triumph, Peter Alexiowitz in the 
procession as rear-admiral. A Russian nobleman 
called Romanodowsky, who commonly represented 
the czar on these solemn occasions, was seated on a 
throne, surrounded with senators, To this noble- 
man, the rear-admiral presented an account of his 
victory ; and, in reward of his services, was declared 
vice-admiral, An odd ceremony, but extremely ne- 
cessary in a country where military subordination 
was one of the novelties which the czar wanted to 
introduce. 

The emperor of Russia, now victorious over the 
Swedes by sea and land, and having assisted in ex- 
pelling them from Poland, began to domineer there in 

is turn. He acted as mediator between Augustus 
and the republic ; a glory, perhaps, not inferior to that 
of creating a king. ‘This honour, and, indeed, all the 
good fortune of Charles, had fallen to the share of the 
czar, who, it must be owned, made a better use of 
these advantages ; for all his successes were so ma- 
nage, as to contribute to the interest of his country. 
If he took a town, the best artizans in it carried their 
families and their industry to Petersburg. The manu- 
factures, the arts and sciences of the provinces which 
he conquered from Sweden, were transported into 
Muscovy. Thus were his dominions enriched by his 
victories ; a circumstance that makes him the most 
excusable of all conquerors. 

Sweden, on the contrary, despoiled of almost all 
her foreign provinces, had neither comimerce, money, 
nor credit. Her veteran troops, which were forunent 
so formidable, had either fallen in battle, or perished 
with hunger. Upwards of a hundred thousand 
Swedes were slaves in the vast dominions of the czar; 
and near the same number had been sold to the Turks 
and Tartars. The human species seemed visibly to 
decline in the country; but the king’s arrival at Stral- 
sund inspired them with fresh hopes. 

The respect and admiration which they had for- 
merly entertained for his sacred person, were still so 
strongly riveted in the minds of his subjects, that the 
youth came from the country in crowds, and volun- 
tarily offered to enlist, though there was not a suffi- 
cient number of hands left to cultivate the lands. 








BOOK VIIl. 


Charles gives his sister in marriage to the prince of Hesse ; 
is besieged in Stralsund, and escapes to Sweden. Schemes 
of baron de Gortz, his prime minister. Plan of a recon- 
ciliation with the czar, and of a descent upon England, 
Charles besieges Fredericshall, in Norway ; is killed; his 
character, Gortz is beheaded, 

{n the midst of these preparations, the king gave 
his only surviving sister, Ulrica Eleonora, in marriage 
to Frederic, prince of Hesse-Cassel. The queen- 
dowager, grandmother of Charles XII. and the prin- 
cess, and then in the eightieth year of her age, did 
the honours of the table at this solemnity, which was 
celebrated on the 4th of April, 1715, in the palace of 
Stockholm; where she died soon after. 

The marriage was not honoured with the presence 
of the king, who was then employed in finishing the 
fortifications of Stralsund, a place of great import- 
ance, and threatened with a siege by the kings of 
Prussia and Denmark. Nevertheless he made his 
brother-in-law generalissimo of all his forces in Swe- 
den. This prince had served the states-general in 
their wars with the French, and was esteemed a good 
general ; a qualification which contributed not a little 
to procure him the sister of Charles XII. in marriage. 

harles’s misfortunes now came as thick upon him 
as his victories had formerly done. In the month of 

June, 1715, the German troops of the king of Eng- 

land, with those of Denmark, invested the strong 

town of Wismar, while the combined army of the 

Danes and Saxons, amounting to thirty-six thousand 

men, marched towards Stralsund, to form the siege 

of that place. The kings of Prussia and Denmark 
sunk five Swedish ships a little off Stralsund. The 
czar was then in the Baltic, with twenty large ships 
of war, and a hundred and fifty transports, on board 
of which were thirty thousand men. He threatened 

a descent upon Sweden ; one while approaching the 

coast of Helsimburg, and at another appearing before 

Stockholm. All Sweden was in arms upon the coasts, 

and every moment expected an invasion. At the 

_ time the czar’s land es drove the —— 

rom to until ispossessed them 

all ph pe ad go held in Finland, towards the gulf 

af, Bothnia. But Peter pushed his conquests no 
er. 





At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Po- 
merania in two, and after washing the walls of Stetin 
falls into the Baltic, lies the little isle of Usedom, a 
place of A se importance on account of its situation, 
commanding the Oder both on the right and left; so 
that whoever is master of the island is likewise mas- 
ter of the navigation of the river. The king of Prus- 
sia had dislodged the Swedes from this place, and 
taken possession of it as well as of Stetin, which he 
kept sequestered, and all, as he nded, “ for the 
sake of peace.” The Swedes had retaken Usedom in 
May, 1715. They had two forts in the island; one 
of which was the fort of Suine, upon the branch of 
the Oder, that bore the same name; the other, a place 
of greater consequence, was called Pennamonder, and 
situated upon another branch of that river. To de- 
fend these two forts,and indeed the whole island, 
there were only two hundred and fifty Pomeranians, 
under the command of an old Swedish officer, called 
Kuze Slerp, a man w name deserves to be im- 
mortalized, : 

On the 4th of August, the king of Prussia sent fif- 
teen hundred foot and eight hundred dragoons to 
make a descent upon the island. They came and 
landed without opposition near the fort of Suine, 
which being the least important of the two, the Swe- 
dish commander abandoned it to the enemy ; and as 
he could not safely divide his men, he retired with his 
little company to the castle of Pennamonder, deter- 
mined to hold out to the last ata 

There was therefore a necessity of besieging it in 
form; for which purpose a train of artillery was em- 
barked at Stetin, and the Prussian troops were rein- 
forced with a thousand foot and four hundred horse. 
On the eighteenth the trenches were opened in two 
places, and the fort was briskly battered with cannon 
and mortars. During the sicge,a Swedish soldier, 
who was sent privately with a letter from Charles 
XII. found means to land on the island, and to slip 
into the fort. The letter he delivered to the comman- 
der. The purport was as follows :—“ Do not fire till 
the enemy come to the brink of the fosse. Defend the 
place to the last extremity. I commend you to your 
good fortune. Charles.” 

Slerp, having read the note, resolved to obey, and 
to lay down his life, as he was ordered, for the service 
of his master. On the 22d at day-break the assault 
was given. The besieged, having kept in their fire 
till they saw the enemy on the brink of the fosse, kill- 
ed an immense number of them. But the ditch was 
full, the breach large, and the assailants too numer- 
ous; so that they entered the castle at two different 
places at once. ‘The commander now thought of no- 
thing but of selling his life dear, and obeying his mas- 
ter’s orders, He abandoned the breaches through 
which the enemy entered; intrenched his little com- 
pany, who had all the courage and fidelity to follow 

im behind a bastion, and posted them in such a 
manner that they could not be surrounded. The 
enemy came up to him, and were tly surprised 
that he did not ask for quarter. He fought for a com- 
plete hour; and, after having lost the half of his men, 
was at last killed himself, together with his lieutenant 
and major. Upon this the surviving few, amounting to 
a hundred soldiers, and one officer, begged their lives, 
and were made prisoners of war. Charles’s letter 
was found in the commander’s pocket, and carried to 
the king of Prussia. 

At the time that Charles lost Usedom, and the 
neighbouring isles, which were quickly taken ; while 
Wismar was ready to surrender, and Sweden, desti- 
tute of a fleet, was daily threatened with an invasion, 
he himself was in Stralsund, besieged with an army 
of thirty-six thousand men. 

Stralsund, a town famous over all Europe for the 
siege which the king of Sweden sustai there, is 
the strongest place in Pomerania; and is situated be- 
tween the Baltic and the lake of Franken, near the 
straights of Gella. It is inaccessible by land, except 
by a narrow causeway, defended by a citadel, and by 
fortifications which were thought to be impregnable. 
There was in it a garrison of about nine thousand 
men, and what was more than all, the ary So Swe- 
den himself, The kings of Prussia and Denmark 
undertook the siege of this place, with an army of six 
and thirty thousand men, composed of Prussians, 
Danes, and Saxons. 

The honour of besieging Charles XII. was so pow- 
erful a motive, that they soon surmounted every ob- 
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course of his past victories he had taken several places 
himself, but loaty ever by a regular siege. The 
terror of his arms carried all before it: besides, he 
never judged of other people by himself; but — 
entertained too low an opinion of his enemies. The 
besiegers carried on their works with surprising vigour 
and resolution, and were greatly assisted by a very 
singular accident. 

It is well known that the Baltic Sea neither ebbs 
nor flows. The fortifications which covered the town, 
and which were defended on the west by an impassa- 
ble morass, and by the sea on the east, seemed to be 
secure from any assault. It had hitherto escaped the 
observation of every one, that when the west wind 
olows strong, the waves of the Baltic are driven back 
in such a manner as to leave but three feet depth of 
water under the fortifications, which had always been 
supposed to be washed by a branch of the sea, so deep 
as to be utterly impassable. A soldier, having fallen 
from the top of the fortifications into the sea, was 
surprised to find a bottom; and, thinking that this 
discovery might make his fortune, he deserted, and 
went to the quarters of count Wackerbath, the Saxon 
general, to inform him that the sea was fordable, and 
that he might easily penetrate to the Swedish fortifi- 
cations, It was not long before the king of Prussia 
availed himself of this piece of intelligence. 

Next night, about twelve o’clock, the west wind 
still continuing to blow, lieutenant-colonel Koppen 
entered the water with eighteen hundred men. At 
‘+> same time two thousand advanced upon the 
causeway that led to the fort; all the Prussian artil- 
lery fired, and the Danes and Prussians gave an alarm 
on the other side. 

The Swedes thought they could easily repulse the 
two thousand men whom they saw advancing with so 
much apparent rashness upon the causeway ; but all 
of a sudden, Koppen, with his eighteen hundred men, 
entered the fort on the side towards the sea. The 
Swedes, surrounded and surprised, could make no re- 
sistance ; and the post was carried after a terrible 
slaughter. Some of the Swedes fled to the town; 
the besiegers pursued them thither, and entered pell 
mell along with the fugitives. Two officers and four 
Saxon soldiers were already on the draw-bridge, 
which the Swedes had just time to raise ; so that the 
men were taken, and the town saved for that time. 

There were found in the fort twenty-four pieces of 
cannon, which were immediately turned against Stral- 
sund. The siege was pushed with such vigour and 
resolution as this success could not fail to inspire. 
The town was cannonaded and bombarded without 
intermission. 

Opposite to Stralsund, in the Baltic Sea, lies the 
isle of Rugen, which serves as a bulwark to that place, 
and into which the garrison and citizens might have 
retired, could they have found boats to transport them 
thither. This island was of the last eee to 
Charles. He plainly perceived, that should it fall into 
the hands of the enemy, he would be immediately 
besieged both by sea and land, and perhaps reduced 
to so great extremities, that he must either bury him- 
self in the ruins of Stralsund, or else become a prisoner 
to those very enemies whom he had so long despised, 
and upon whom he had imposed the most severe and 
rigorous terms. But, notwithstanding these gloomy 
prospects, such was the wretched situation of his 
affairs, that he had not been able to place a sufficient 
garrison in Rugen, where, in effect, there were no 
more than two thousand men. 

His enemies had been employed for three months 
past in making all the necessary preparations for a 
descent upon this island ; and having at last finished 
a great number of boats, the prince of Anhalt, favoured 
by the goodness of the weather, landed twelve thou- 
sand men upon Rugen, on the 15th of November. 
The king, who seemed to be every where present, 
was then in the island, having lately joined his two 
thousand men, who were intrenched near a small 
harbour, three leagues from the place where the ene- 
my had landed. He put himself at the head of this 
little troop, and, observing the most. profound silence, 
advanced at midnight towards the foe. The prince 
of Anhalt had already intrenched his forces, a ~ 
caution which seemed altogether unnecessary. The 
inferior officers never dreamed of being attacked the 
very first night, as they imagined Charles to be at 
Stralsund ; but the prince of Anhalt, who well knew 
what incredible things Charles was capable of at- 
tempting, had caused a deep fosse to be sunk, fenced 
with chevaux de frise; and indeed took all his mea- 
sures with as much circumspection, as if he had had 
a superior army to contend with. 

At two in the morning Charles reached the enemy’s 
camp without making the least noise. His soldiers 





said to each other—“ Come, let us pull up the chevaux 
de frise.” These words being overheard by the senti- 
nels, the alarm was instantly given in the camp, and 
the enemy stood to their arms. The king, taking up 
the chevaux de frise, perceived a deep ditch before 
him. “Ah!” says he, “is it possible? this is more 
than I expected.” However, this unexpected event 
did not disconcert him. He was alike ignorant of the 
number of the enemy, and they of his, ‘The darkness 
of the night seemed to favour the boldness of the 
attempt. He formed his resolution in a moment, and 
jumped into the ditch, accompanied by the bravest of 

is men, and instantly followed by all the rest. The 
chevaux de frise, which were presently plucked up, 
the levelled earth, the trunks and branches of such 
trees as they could find, and the carcases of the sol- 
diers that were killed by random shot, served for 
fascines. The king, the generals, and the bravest of 
the officers and soldiers, mounted upon the shoulders 
of others, as in an assault, The fight began in the 
enemy’s camp. The irresistible impetuosity of the 
Swedes soon threw the Danes and Prussians into 
confusion ; but the numbers were too unequally 
matched. After a keen dispute for a quarter of an 
hour, the Swedes were repulsed, and obliged to repass 
the fosse. The prince of Anhalt pursued them into 
the plain, little thinking it was Charles XII. that fled 
before him. The unhappy monarch rallied his troops 
in the open field, and the battle was renewed with 
equal fury on both sides, Grothusen, the king’s 
favourite, and general Dardoff, fell dead at his feet. 
In the heat of the fight Charles passed over the body 
of the latter, who was still breathing; and During, 
who had accompanied him in his journey from ‘Turkey 
to Stralsund, was killed before his face. 

In the midst of the fray, a Danish lieutenant, whose 
name I have not been able to learn, knew the king ; 
and seizing his sword with one hand, and with the 
other dragging him by the hair—“Surrender yourself,” 
said he, “or you are a dead man.” The king drew a 
pistol from his belt, and, with his left hand, fired at the 
officer, who died of the wound the next morning. 
The name of king Charles, which the Dane had pro- 
nounced, immediately drew a crowd of the enemy 
together. The king was surrounded, and received a 
musket shot below his left breast. The wound, which 
he called a contusion, was two fingers deep. Charles 
was on foot, and in the most imminent danger of being 
killed or taken prisoner. At that critical moment 
count Poniatowsky fought near his majesty’s person ; 
he had saved his life at Pultowa, and had now the 

fortune to save it once more in the battle of 
ugen, by putting him on his horse. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the island called 
Alteferra, where there was a fort, of which they were 
still masters. From thence the king passed over to 
Stralsund, obliged to abandon his brave troops who 
had so courageously assisted him in this daring enter- 
prise, and who two days after were all made prisoners 
of war. 

Among the prisoners was that unhappy French 
regiment, composed of the shattered remains of the 
battle of Hochstet, which had entered into the service 
of Augustus, and afterwards into that of the king of 
Sweden. Most of the soldiers were now incorporated 
in a new regiment, commanded by the prince of An- 
halt’s son, who was their fourth master. 

The commander of this wandering regiment in the 
isle of Rugen, was the same count de Villelongue who 
had so nobly exposed his life at Adrianople to serve 
king Charles XII. He was taken prisoner with his 
men, and but poorly rewarded in the sequel for all his 
services, labours, and sufferings. 

After all these prodigies of valour, which tended 
only to weaken his forces, the king, shut up in Stral- 
sund, which was every moment in danger of being 
stormed, behaved in much the same manner as he 
had done at Bender. Unappalled by so many sur- 
rounding dangers, he employed the day in making 
ditches and intrenchments behind the walls, and by 
night he sallied out upon the enemy. Meanwhile 
Stralsund was battered in breach: the bombs fell 
thick as hail upon the houses, and half the town was 
reduced to ashes, The citizens were so far from 
complaining, that, filled with the highest veneration 
for their royal master, whose vigilance, temperance, 
and courage they could not sufficiently admire, they 
were all become soldiers under him, They accom- 
panied him in all his sallies, and served him in place 
of a second garrison. 

One day as the king was dictating some letters to 
his secretary that were to be sent to Sweden, a bomb 
fell on the house, pierced the roof, and burst near the 
royal apartment. One half of the floor was shattered 
to pieces ; but the closet in which the king was, being 





partly surrounded by a thick wall, received no damage; 
and, what was remarkably fortunate, none of thes: in 
ters that flew about in the air came in at the closet 
door, which happened to be open. The report of the 
bomb, and the crashing noise it occasioned in the 
house, which seemed ready to tumble about their ears, 
made the secretary drop his pen.—‘ What is the rea- 
son,” says the king, with great composure, “that you 
do not write?” The poor secretary could only bring 
out with a faltering voice, “ The bomb, sir.”— Well,” 
replies the king, “and what has the bomb to do with 
the letter I am dictating? Go on.” 

There was, at that time, an ambassador of France 
shut up with Charles in Stralsund. This was one Col- 
bert, count de Croissy, a lieutenant-general in the 
French army, brother to the marquis de Torcy, the 
famous minister of state, and a relation of the cele- 
brated Colbert, whose name ought never to be forgot- 
ten in France. To send a man on an embassy to 
Charles XII. or into trenches, was much the same. 
The king would talk with Croissy for hours together 
in places of the greatest danger, while the soldiers 
were falling on every side of them by the fire of the 
bombs and cannon: Charles, in all appearance insen- 
sible of the risk he ran, and the ambassador not 
choosing to give his majesty so much as a hint that 
there were more places to talk of business. This mi- 
nister exerted his utmost efforts, before the siege com- 
menced, to effect an accommodation between the kings 
of Sweden and Prussia ; but the demands of the latter 
were too high, and the former would make no conces- 
sions, So that the count de Croissy derived no other 
advantage from his embassy to Charles XII. than the 
pleasure of being intimately acquainted with that ex- 
traordinary man. He frequently lay by his majest 
upon the same cloak ; and, by sharing with him in all 
his dangers and fatigues, had acquired a right of talk- 
ing to him with greater freedom. Charles encouraged 
this boldness in those he loved ; and would sometimes 
say to the count de Croissy, Veni, maledicamus de rege : 
“Come, now let us make a little free with the charac- 
ter of Charles XII.” This account I had from the 
ambassador himself. 

Croissy continued in the town till the 13th of No- 
vember, when, having obtained from the enemy a pass- 
port for himself and his baggage, he took his leave ot 
the king, who still remained amidst the ruins of Stral 
sund, with a garrison diminished by one half, but 
firmly resolved to stand an assault. 

And two days after, an assault was actually made 
upon the horn-work. Twice did the enemy take it, 
and twice were they repulsed. In this rencounter the 
king fought amidst his grenadiers; but at last supe- 
rior numbers prevailed, and the enemy remained mas- 
ters of the place. Charles continued in the town two 
days after this, expecting every moment a general as- 
sault. On the 21st he stayed till midnight upon a little 
ravelin that was entirely demolished by the bombs and 
cannon. Next day the principal officers conjured him 
to quit a place which he could no longer defend: but 
to retreat was now become as dangerous as to stay. 
The Baltic was covered with Russian and Danish 
ships. There were no vessels in the harbour of Stral- 
sund, but one small bark with sails and oars. The 
great danger which rendered this retreat so glorious, 
was the very thing that prompted Charles to attempt 
it. He embarked at midnight on the 20th of Deeem- 
ber, 1715, accompanied by ten persons only. They 
were obliged to break the ice with which the water of 
the harbour was covered ; a hard and laborious task, 
which they were forced to continue for several hours 
before the bark could sail freely. The enemy’s admi- 
rals had strict orders not to allow Charles to escape 
from Stralsund, but to take him, dead or alive. Hap- 
pily for him they were under wind and could not come 
near him. He ran a still greater risk in passing bya 
place called La Babette, in the isle of Rugen, where 
the Danes had erected a battery of twelve cannon, 
from which they fired upon him. ‘The mariners spread 
every sail and plied every oar in order to get clear of 
theenemy: but two men were killed at the king’s side 
by one cannon ball, and the ship’s mast was shattered 
by another, Through all these dangers, however, did 
the king escape unhurt, and at last came up with two 
of his own ships that were cruising in the Baltic. Next 
day Stralsund was surrendered, and the garrison made 
prisoners of war. Charles landed at Isted in Scania, 
and forthwith repaired to Carlscroon, in a condition 
very different from what he was in, when, about fifteen 
years before, he set sail from that harbour in a ship of 
a hundred and twenty guns, to give laws to the North. 

As he was so near his capital, it was expected that, 
after so long an absence, he would pay it a visit; but 
he was determined not to enter it again till he had ob- 
tained some signal victory. Besides, he could not bear 
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the thoughts of revisiting a pore by whom he was 
beloved, and whom nevertheless he was obliged to o 
press, in order to enable him to make head against his 
enemies. He wanted only to see his sister, with whom 
he appointed an interview on the banks of the lake 
Weter, in Ostrogothia. Thither he rode post, attend- 
ed only by one servant; and, after having spent a day 
with her, returned to Carlscroon. 

From this place, where he passed the winter, he is- 
sued out orders for raising recruits through the whole 
kingdom. He thought that his subjects were born for 
no other purpose than to follow him to the field of bat- 
tle, and he had actually accustomed them to entertain 
the same opinion. Some were enlisted who were not 
above fifteen years of age. In several villages there 
were none left but old men, women, and children ; 
and in many places the women were obliged to plough 
the land alone. 

It was still more difficult to procure a fleet. In or- 
der to supply that defect as well as possible, commis- 
sions were granted to the owners of privateers, who, 
upon obtaining certain privileges, unreasonable in 
themselves, and destructive to the community, equip- 
ped a few ships; and these poor efforts were the last 
that the declining state of Sweden was now capable 
of making. To defray the expenses of all these pre- 
parations, there was a necessity for encroaching upon 
the property of the subject; and every kind of extor- 
tion was practised under the specious name of taxes 
and duties. Strict search was made into every house, 
and one half of the provisions that were found in them 
was conveyed to the king’s magazines, All the iron 
in the kingdom was bought up for his use: this the 
government paid for in paper, and sold it out for ready 
money. tax was laid on all such as had any mix- 
ture of silk in their clothes, or wore periwigs or gilded 
swords; and the duty of hearth-money was immode- 
rately high. The people, oppressed with such a load 
of taxes, would have revolted under any other king; 
but the poorest peasant in Sweden knew that his mas- 
ter led a life still more hard and frugal than himself: 
so that every one submitted cheerfully to those hard- 
ships which the king was the first to suffer. 

ll sense of private misfortunes was swallowed up 
in the apprehension of public danger. The Swedes 
expected every moment to see their country invaded 
by the Russians, the Danes, the Prussians, the Sax- 
ons, and even by the English; and the fear of this 
hostile visit was so strong and prevalent, that those 
who had money or valuable effects, took care to bury 
them in the earth. 

An English fleet had already appeared in the Bal- 
tic, though its particular destination was not known ; 
and the czar had given his word to the king of Denmark, 
that in the spring of 1716, the Russians should join 
the Danes, in order to make a descent upon Sweden. 

But how great was the astonishment of all Europe, 
ever attentive to the fortune of Charles XIL, when, 
instead of defending his own country, which was 
threatened with an invasion by so many princes, they 


into Norway, with twenty thousand men. 

From the time of Hannibal to that of Charles XII. 
the world had never seen any general who, unable to 
make head against his enemies at home, had boldly 
carried the war into the heart of their own dominions, 

The prince of Hesse, his brother-in-law, attended 
him in this expedition. 

There is no travelling from Sweden to Norway but 
through the most dangerous by-ways; and, when 
these are past, one meets with so many flashes of wa- 
ter fennel by the sea amongst the rocks, that there is 
a necessity for making bridges every day. A handful 
of Danes might have stopped the progress of the whole 
Swedish army ; but this sudden invasion had not been 
foreseen. Europe was still more astonished to see the 
czar, amidst all these mighty events, remaining inac- 
tive, and not making a descent upon Sweden, as had 
formerly been stipulated between him and his allies. 

This inactivity was owing to one of the greatest 


the mind of man. 

Henry de Gortz, a native of Franconia, and baron 
of the empire, having done several good offices to the 
king of Sweden, during that monarch’s abode at Ben- 
der, was now become his favourite, and first minister. 

Never man was at once so bold and so artful; so 
full of expedients amidst misfortunes ; so unbounded 
in his designs, or so active in the prosecution of them. 
No project too great for his daring genius to attempt ; 
no means too difficult for his sagacity and penetration 
to discover ; in pursuing his favourite schemes he was 
equally prodigal of presents and promises, of oaths, of 
truth, and of falsehood. 


Holland, to examine those secret springs which he 
afterwards meant to put in motion. He was capable 
of throwing all Europe into combustion ; and his in- 
clination was equal to his power. What his master 
was at the head of an army, that was de Gortz in the 
cabinet ; by which means he had acquired a greater 
ascendant over Charles XII. than any minister before 
him had ever possessed. 

Charles, who at twenty years of age had prescribed 

orders to count Piper, was now content to receive in- 
structions from baron de Gortz, resigning himself to 
the direction of that minister with so much the less 
reserve, as his misfortunes obliged him to listen to the 
advice of others, and as Gortz never gave him any but 
such as was suitable to his undaunted courage. He 
observed that of all the sovereigns united against Swe- 
den, George, elector of Hanover, and king of England, 
was et og against whom Charles was most highly 
incensed ; because he was the only one to whom he 
had ever done the least injury; and because George 
had engaged in the quanrel under the pretext of com- 
promising matters, but in reality with a view of pre- 
serving Bremen and Verden, to which he seemed to 
have no other right than that of having bought them 
for a trifle from the king of Denmark, to whom after 
all, they did not belong, 

Nor was it long before he discovered that the czar 
was secretly dissatisfied with his allies, who had all 
conspired to hinder him from acquiring any posses- 
sions in Germany, where that monarch, already be- 
come too formidable, wanted only to obtain a footing. 
Wismar, the only town that still remained to the 
Swedes on the frontiers of Germany, was, on the 14th 
of February, 1716, surrendered to the Danes and Prus- 
sians, who would not so much as allow the Russian 
troops that were in Mecklenburgh to be present at the 
siege. Such repeated marks of jealousy for two years 
together, had alienated the czar’s mind from the com- 
mon cause, and perhaps prevented the ruin of Swe- 
den. There are many instances of several states in 
alliance being conquered by a single power ; but hardly 
any of a great empire subdued by several allies. If it 
should happen to be humbled by their joint efforts, 
their intestine divisions soon allow it to retrieve its 
former grandeur. 

Ever since the year 1714, the czar had had it in his 
powerto make a descent upon Sweden ; but whether 
it was that he could not perfectly agree with the kings 
of Poland, England, Denmark, and Prussia, allies 
justly jealous of his growing power, or that he did not 
as yet think his troops sufficiently disciplined to attack 
in their own territories a people whose very peasants 
had beat the flower of the Danish forces, he still put 
off the execution of the enterprise. 

But what had chiefly interrupted the progress of his 
arms was the want of money. The czar, though one 
of the most powerful monarchs in the universe, was 
far from being one of the richest ; his revenues, at that 
time, not exceeding twenty-four millions of livres. He 
had discovered indeed some mines of gold, silver, cop- 
per, and iron; but the profits arising from these was 
still uncertain, and the expense of the working them 
was intolerably great. He had likewise established 
an extensive commerce ; but that in its infancy rather 
filled him with the agreeable hopes of what it might 
one day prove, than was really productive of any pre- 
sent advantage: nor did the provinces which he had 
lately conquered increase his revenues, in the same 
proportion as they augmented his power and glory. 
it required a long time to heal the wounds of Livonia, 
a country extremely fertile, but desolated by fire, 
sword, and distemper, and by a war of fifteen years’ 
continuance, destitute of inhabitants, and as yet 
chargeable to the conqueror. His finances were fur- 
ther drained by the ae fleets he maintained, and by 
the new enterprises which he was daily undertaking. 
He had ever been reduced to the wretched expedient 
of raising the value of money, a remedy that can never 
cure the evils of a state, and is in a particular manner 
prejudicial to a country, whose exports fall short of 
their imports. 

Such was the foundation upon which de Gortz had 
built his scheme of a revolution. He ventured to 
advise the king of Sweden to purchase a peace from 
the Russian emperor at any price, intimating to him, 
at the same time, that the czar was highly incensed 
at the kings of Poland and England, and assuring 
him that he and Peter Alexiowitz,when joined together, 
would be able to strike terror into the rest of Europe. 

There was no possibility of making a peace with 
the czar, without giving up a great many of those 
rovinces which lie to the east and north of the Baltic 
ea, But Gortz entreated the king to consider, that 
by yielding up these provinces, which the czar already 








From Sweden he went to France, England, and 


to recover, he might have the honour of restoring 
Stanislaus to the throne of Poland, of ae the 
son of James II. on that of England, and of re-esta- 
blishing the duke of Holstein in the peaceable pos- 
session of his dominions. 

Charles, pleased with these mighty projects, upon 
which, however, he laid no great stress, gave carte 
blanche to his minister. Gortz set out from Sweden 
furnished with full powers to act without control, 
and to treat as his master’s plenipotentiary with all 
those princes with whom he should think proper to 
negotiate. The first step was to sound the court of 
Moscow, which he did by means of a Scotchman, 
called Areskine, first physician to the czar, and strong- 
ly attached to the pretender’s interest, as indeed most 
of the Scots were, except such as subsisted upon fa- 
vours from the court of London.* 

This physician represented to prince Menzikoff the 
greatness and importance of the scheme, with all the 
warmth of a man who was so much interested in its 
success, Prince Menzikoff relished the proposal, and 
the czar approved of it. Instead of making a descent 
upon Sweden, as had been stipulated betwen him 
and his allies, he sent his troops to winter in Meck- 
lenburgh, whither he soon after repaired himself. 
This he did under the specious pretext of terminating 
some disputes that had lately arisen between the duke 
and his nobility ; but in reality with a view to prose- 
cute his favourite scheme of obtaining a principality 
in Germany, and hoping he should be able to persuade 
the duke of Mecklenburgh to sell him his sovereignty. 

Theallies were highly provoked at these proceedings: 
and the more so, as they did not choose to have such a 
formidable neighbour as Peter Alexiowitz, who, could 
he once obtain any footing in Germany, might one day 
procure himself to be elected emperor, to the great 
oppression of all the princes of the empire. But the 
more they were provoked, the more was the grand 
scheme of de Gortz, forwarded. This minister, the 
better to conceal his secret intrigues, aflected to ne- 
gotiate with the confederate princes, who were like- 
wise amused with vain hopes from the czar. 

Charles XII. and his brother-in-law, the prince of 
Hesse, were all this while in Norway, at the head of 
twenty thousand men. The country was defended 
by no more than eleven thousand Danes, divided into 
several detached parties, who were all put to the sword 
by the king and the prince of Hesse. 

Charles advanced towards Christiana, the capital 
of the kingdom; and fortune began once more to 
smile upon him in this part of the globe. But he ne- 
ver took sufficient care to provide for the subsistence 
of his troops, A Danish fleet and army were coming 
to the relief of Norway ; and Charles, being in want 
of provisions, was obliged to return to Sweden, there 
to wait the issue of his minister’s mighty projects. 

The execution of the scheme required at once in- 
violable secrecy, and vast preparations—two things 
almost incompatible. Gortz even ransacked the Asi- 
atic seas for an assistance, which, however odious in 
appearance, would nevertheless have been extremely 
proper for making a descent upon Scotland, and for 
furnishing Sweden with ships, men, and money. 

The pirates of all nations, and especially those of 
England, having entered into a mutual association, 
had long infested the seas of Europe and America. 
Driven at last from their wonted haunts, and having 
no hopes of obtaining any quarter, they had lately 
retired to the coast of Madagascar, a large island on 
the east of Africa, ‘These men were all desperadoes, 
and most of them famous for actions which wanted 
nothing but justice to render them truly heroic. They 
were endeavouring to find out a prince that would re- 
ceive them under his protection; but the laws of 
nations shut all the harbours in the world against them, 

No sooner were they informed that Charles XII. 
was returned to Seale: than they began to flatter 
themselves with the agreeable hopes, that that prince, 
passionately fond of war, obliged at present to be 
engaged in it, and in great want as well of ships as 
soldiers, would be glad to make an agreement with 
them upon reasonable terms. With this view the 
sent a deputy to Europe on board of a Dutch vessel, 
to make a proposal to baron de Gortz, that if they 
were sure of meeting with a favourable reception in 
the port. of Gottenburg, they would instantly repair 
there with sixty ships loaded with riches.f 





* The Scottish nation will not thank M. de Voltaire for 
this assertion, which is by no means consistent with truth. 
Were it necessary, it might be easily proved, that the whig 
party has greatly preponderated in d ever since the 
union, 

t This has so much the air of a fable, that we know not 








possessed, and which Charles at present was unable 


how to believe it. True it is, a few pirates fixed their ha- 
bitation on the island of Madagascar; but they lived 
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The baron prevailed upon the king to agree to the 

roposal ; and next year Cromston and Mendal, two 

Swedish gentlemen, were sent to finish the treaty 
with the corsairs of Madagascar. 

But a more honourable and a more powerful sup- 
port was soon after found in cardinal Alberoni, a man 
of an extraordinary genius, who governed Spain long 
enough for his own glory, but too short a time for the 
grandeur and happiness of the kingdom. 

He readily embraced the proposal of placing the 
son of James II, on the throne of England. Never- 
theless, as he was but just entered into the ministry, 
and had the affairs of Spain to regulate before he could 
think of throwing other ot) mee into confusion, it 
was not likely that he would be able for a considerable 
time to put this grand machinein motion. But in less 
than two years he changed the face of affairs in Spain, 
restored that kingdom to her former degree of credit 
among the other powers of Europe, prevailed upon 
the ‘Turks, as is cc ly supposed, to attack the 
emperor of Germany, and attempted, at one and the 
same time, to deprive the duke of Orleans of the re- 
gency of France, and king George of the crown of Eng- 
land. So dangerous may one single man prove, when 
he is vested with absolute authority in a powerful state, 
and is endowed with courage and greatness of soul. 

Gortz having thus scattered in the courts of Mus- 
covy and Spain the first sparks of that flame which he | 
intended to kindle, went privately to France, and from | 
thence to Holland, where he had an interview with | 
some of the pretender’s adherents. 

He informed himself more particularly of the | 
strength, the number, and disposition of the malcon- 
tents in England, of the money they could furnish, | 
and the troops they could raise. The malcontents 
required only a reinforcement of ten thousand men, | 
with whose assistance, they said, they should be fully | 
able to effectuate a revolution. 

Count Gillembourg, the Swedish ambassador in 
England, being furnished with proper instructions by 
baron de Gortz, had several conferences at London 
with the chiefs of the disaffected party. He encou- 
raged them with the most flattering hopes of success, 
and readily promised them whatever they could wish 
to obtain; and they, on their part, were so forward as 
to furnish considerable sums of money, which Gortz 
received in Holland. He treated about the purchase 
of some ships, and bought six in Brit in, with all kinds 
of arms. 

He then sent several officers privately into France, 
and among others the chevalier de Folard, who having 
made thirty campaigns in the French armies, without 
yd considerable addition to his fortune, had lately 
offered his service to the king of Sweden: not so 
much from any interested views, as from a desire of 
serving under a king of such a glorious reputation. 
Folard likewise hoped to recommend to that prince 
the improvement he had made in the art of war, which 
he always studied as a philosopher; and he has since 

ublished his discoveries in his commentary on Poly- 
ius. Charles XII. who had made war himself in a 
manner entirely new, and was never guided by cus- 








tom in any thing, was pleased with his notions, and | 
resolved to employ him in his projected invasion of | 


Scotland. The secret orders of baron de Gortz were 
faithfully executed in France, by the chevalier de Fo- 
lard. A great number of French, and a still greater 
number of Irish officers engaged in this uncommon 
conspiracy, which was hatching at one and the same 
time in England, France, and Muscovy, and the 
branches of which were secretly extended from one 
end of Europe to the other. 

These pe arations, however great, were only a 
sample of what de Gortz intended to do; though it 
was a matter of no small consequence to have thus 
set the scheme a going. But the point of the greatest 
importance, and without which nothing could succeed 
was to bring about a peace between the czar and 
Charles ; to accomplish which, many difficulties were 
to be removed, Baron Osterman, minister of state in 
Muscovy, refused at first to come into de Gortz’s 
measures: the former was as cautious and circum- 
spect as the latter was bold and enterprising. The 
one slow and regular in his politics, was for allowing 
every thing time to ripen; the other of a daring ge- 
nius, and impatient spirit, had no sooner sown the 
seed than he was presently for reaping the harvest. 
Osterman fearing that the emperor, his master, dazzled 
with the splendour of this enterprise, would grant the 
Swedes a too advantageous peace, delayed the conclu- 
sion of it by a variety of obstacles and procrastinations. 


Bepelty for baron de Gortz, the czar himself came 
to Holland in the beginning of the year 1717. His 
intention was to go from thence into F'rance. He was 
desirous of seeing that famous nation, which, for more 
than a hundred years past, hath been censured, en- 
vied, and imitated by all its neighbours. He wanted 
to gratify his insatiable curiosity of seeing and learn- 
ing every thing, and, at the same time, to exercise his 
politics. 

Gortz had two interviews with him at the Hague ; 
and in these he made greater progress than he could 
have done in six months with the plenipotentiaries. 
Every thing wore a favourable aspect. His mighty 
projects seemed to be covered under the veil of impe- 
netrable secrecy ; and he flattered himself that Europe 
would know them only by their being carried into 
execution. Meanwhile he talked of nothing but peace 
at the Hague; he openly declared that he would 
always consider the king of England as the pacifier 
of the North; and he even pressed (in appearance at 
Jeast) the holding a congress at Brunswick, in which 
the jarring interests of Sweden and her enemies might 
be amicably adjusted. 

These intrigues were first discovered by the duke 
of Orleans, regent of France, who had spies in every 
part of Europe. Men of this character, who made a 
trade of selling the secrets of their friends, and get 
their livelihood by being informers, and ro by 
inventing and propagating the grossest lies and calum- 
nies, were so much increased in France under his 
government, that one half of the nation were become 
spies upon the other. The duke of Orleans, who was 
connected with the king of England by personal ties, 
acquainted him with the secret plot that was hatch- 
ing against him. 

At the same time the Dutch, who began to take 
umbrage at the behaviour of Gortz, communicated 
their suspicions to the English minister. Gortz and 
Gillembourg were prosecuting their schemes with 
great vigour, when they were both arrested ; the one 
at Daventer, in Guelderland, and the other at London. 

As Gillembourg, the Swedish ambassador, had vio- 
lated the law of nations, by conspiring against the 
prince to whom he was sent in a public character, the 
English made no scruple to violate the same law, by 
arresting his person. But all the world was surprised 
to see the states-general imprison baron de Gortz, in 
order to gratify the king of England, an instance of 
complaisance hardly to be paralleled in history. They 
even appointed the count de Welderen to examine 
him. ‘This formality was only an aggravation of their 
former insult, which being rendered entirely abortive, 
produced no other effect than to cover them with 
confusion. ‘Do you know me?” says Gortz to the 
count de Welderen. “ Yes, Sir;” replies the Dutch- 
man. “ Well, then,” says de Gortz, “if you do know, 
you must be sensible that I will not speak one word 
more than I please.” The examination was carried 
no farther. All the foreign ministers, and especially 
the marquis de Montelon, the Spanish ambassador in 
England, protested against the violence offered to the 
persons of Gortz and Gillembourg. The Dutch were 
inexcusable. They had not only violated a most 
sacred law, by seizing the prime minister of the king 
of Sweden, who had formed no plots against them; but 
they acted in direct opposition to the spirit of that in- 
estimable liberty, which hath drawn so many foreign- 
ers into their country, and is the foundation of all their 
greatness. ’ 

With regard to the king of England, he had acted 
consistently with the strictest principles of justice in 
imprisoning his enemy. He published, in his own 
vindication, the letters of Gortz and Gillembourg, 
which were found among the papers of ~1e latter.— 
The king of Sweden was in Scania, when he received 
these printed letters, together with the news of the 
two ministers being imprisoned. He asked with a 

smile, if they had not likewise printed his letters ; and 
gave immediate orders for arresting the English resi- 
dent at Stockholm, with all his family and domestics. 
The Dutch resident was forbid the court, and strictly 
watched in all his motions. Charles, meanwhile, nei- 
ther avowed nor disclaimed the proceedings of de 
Gortz. Too proud to deny a scheme which he had 
once approved, and too wise to acknowledge a plot 
which had thus been stifled in its birth, he maintained 
a disdainful silence towards England and Holland. 

The czar took a very different course. As his name 
was not expressly mentioned, but only obscurely 
hinted at in the papers of Gortz and Gillembourg, he 
wrote a long letter to the king of England, compli- 





miserably, single, and separate, liko wild beasts in a state 
of nature, without plan, subordination, or society, without 
force or shipping; for what ships they had taken either pe- 





rished, rotted, or were broken up by their own hands, 


ting him upon the discovery of the plot, and assu- 
ring him of the most inviolable friendship ; and king 
George received his protestations without believing 
them, though he thought it most prudent in the pre- 





sent case to pretend that he did. A plot contrived by 
private men is annihilated the moment it is disco- 
vered ; but a conspiracy formed by kings, the more it 
is known the stronger it grows. 

The czar arrived at Paris in the month of May, 
1717, to view the beauties of art and nature; but to 
visit the academies, public libraries, the cabinets of 
the curious, and the royal palaces, were not the only 
ends of his journey, He made a proposal to the duke 
of Orleans for concluding a treaty, which, had it taken 
place, would have completed the greatness of Mus- 
covy. His design was to compromise matters with 
the king of Sweden, who would yield to him some 
large provinces, to deprive the Danes of the empire of 
the Baltic Sea, to weaken the English by a civil war, 
and to make all the trade of the North to centre in 
Russia. He had even some thoughts of setting up 
Stanislaus afresh against Augustus, that so the fire 
being every where Rindled, he might have it in his 
power either to quench or blow it up, as should be 
most conducive to his interest. With this view he 
proposed to the regent of France to act as mediator 
between Sweden and Muscovy, and to make a league 
offensive and defensive with these two crowns, and 
thatof Spain. This treaty, seemingly so natural, and 
so advantageous to the several nations concerned, 
which would have put the balance of power in Euro 
into their hands, was nevertheless rejected by the duke 
of Orleans. Nay, at that very time, he entered into 
engagements of a quite opposite nature. He made a 
league with the emperor of Germany, and with 
George, king of England. The reasons of state had 
so much altered the views and inclinations of all the 
princes of Europe, that the czar was ready to declare 
against his old ally, Augustus, and to espouse the 
cause of Charles, his mortal enemy; while France, 
in order to oblige the Germane and the English, was 
going to make war upon the grandson of Lewis 

XIV. after having so long supported him against 
these very enemies, at a prodigious expense of blood 
and treasure, All that the czar could obtain by these 
indirect measures, was to prevail on the regent to in- 
terpose his good offices to procure the enlargement of 
Gortz and Gillembourg. Ee returned to his own do- 
minions about the end of June, after having shown the 
French a sight they had never seen before, an emperor 
travelling for instruction. But the generality of that 
people were only struck with his rude unpolished 
manners, the result of his bad education; while the 
legislator, the great man, and the creator of a new na- 
tion, entirely escaped the notice of these superficial 
observers, 

What the czar sought for in the duke of Orleans, 
he soon found in cardinal Alberoni, who now governed 
the Spanish councils with unlimited sway. Alberoni 
desired nothing so much as the restoration of the pre- 
tender. This he did both as he was minister of Spain, 
which had been so ill-treated by the English ; as he was 
a personal enemy to the duke of Orleans, who was 
leagued with England against Spain ; and, in fine, as 
he was a priest of that church, for the sake of which 
the pretender’s father had so foolishly lost his crown. 

The duke of Ormond, as much beloved in England 
as the duke of Marlborough was admired, had lett his 
country at the accession of king George, and retired to 
Madrid. This nobleman was now vested with full 
powers by the king of Spain and the pretender ; and, 
accompanied by one Irnegan, another native of Eng- 
land, a man of fine address, and an enterprising 
spirit, he went to meet the czar in his way to Mittau 
in Courland. He demanded the princess, Anna Pe- 
trowna, the czar’s daughter, in marriage for the son of 
James II.* aopap that this alliance would the more 
strongly attach the czar to the interests of that un- 
happy prince. But this proposal, instead of forward- 
ing, retarded, at least for some time, the progress of 
the negotiations. Barun de Gortz, among his other 
projects, had long set apart this princess for the duke 
of Holstein, to whom in effect she was soon after mar- 
ried. The moment he was informed of the duke of 
Ormond’s proposal, he became jealous of its success, 
and employed every art to render it abortive. He, as 
well as count Gillembourg, was set at liberty in the 
month of August, the king of Sweden not even deign- 
ing to offer the least apology to the king of England, 
nor to express the slightest disapprobation of his min- 
ister’s conduct. 








* The truth of all these particulars is confirmed by car- 
dinal Alberoni himself, in a letter of thanks which he wroto 
to the author. M. Norberg, whose ignorance of the affairs 
of Europe can only be equalled by the poverty of his genius, 
alleges that the duke of Ormond lett England not upon 
the accession of George I. but omens 4 after the death 
of queen Anne ; as if, forsooth, George, I. had not been the 
immediate successor of that queen, 
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At the same time, the English resident and all his 
family were released at Stockholm, where they had 
been treated with much more severity than Gillem- 
bourg had been at London. 

Gortz, being now at liberty, behaved like an impla- 
cable enemy, prompted not only by the powerful mo- 
tives by which he had been formerly actuated, but in- 
stigated by a spirit of revenge, on account of his late 
imprisonment. He instantly posted away to the czar, 
and, by his artful insinuations, obtained a greater as- 
cendant over that prince than ever. He assured him, 
that in less then three months, he would, in conjunc- 
tion with a single plenipotentiary from Russia, remove 
every obstacle that retarded the conclusion of a peace 
with Sweden. Taking a map in his hand, which had 
been drawn by the czar himself, and making a line 
from Wibourg, all the way to the Frozen Sea, run- 
ning along the lake Ladoga, he undertook to persuade 
his master to give up all the country lying to the east- 
ward of that line, as well as Carelia, Ingria, and Livo- 
nia. He then hinted at a proposal of marriage be- 
tween his czarish majesty’s daughter and the duke of 
Holstein, flattering the czar with the agreeable hopes, 
that the duke might possibly be prevailed upon to 
yield him up his dominions for an equivalent, by which 
acquisition he would become a member of the empire, 
ond that either himself or some of his descendants 
might one day obtain the imperial crown. By these 
means he gratified the ambitious views of the Russian 
monarch, and deprived the pretender of all hopes of 
marrying the czarinian princess, at the same time that 
he opened to him a more tempting project in Eng- 
land, and thus accomplished all his own projects at 
once, 

Tie czar named the isle of Aland for holding the 
conference between Osterman, his minister of state, 
and baron deGortz. He desired the duke of Ormond 
to retnrn to Spain, that he might not give too great 
cause of offence to the English, with whom he had no 
intention of coming to an open rupture, till he should 
be ready to make the projected invasion. But Irnegan, 
the duke’s confidant, was allowed to stay at Peters- 
burg, where he lived with so much privacy and caution, 
that he never came abroad in the day-time, nor ever 
conversed with any of the czar’s ministers, except in 
the disguise of a peasant or Tartar. 

Immediately cher the duke of Ormond’s departure, 
the czar acquainted the king of England with the high 
compliment he had paid him in dismissing the greatest 
man in the pretender’s faction; and baron Gortz re- 
turned to Sweden, flushed with hopes of success. 

Gortz found his master at the head of thirty-five 
thousand regular troops, and all the coasts guarded 
by the militia. The king wanted nothing but money. 
But the public credit, as well at home as abroad, was 
entirely exhausted. France, which had furnished him 
with some supplies, during the last years of Lewis 
XIV. refused to contribute any more under the re- 
gency of the duke of Orleans, who pursued a course 
very different from that of Lewis. Spain promised 
him some remittances : but was not yet in a condition 
to afford any thing considerable. 

De Gortz therefore carried a scheme into execution 
which he had tried before his journey to France and 
Holland. This was to give to copper the value of 
silver; so that a piece of the former metal, whose 
intrinsic value was only a halfpenny, should, when 
stamped with the king’s mark, pass for forty pence ; 
as the governors of besieged towns frequently pay the 
soldiers and citizens in leathern money, in expectation 
of being one day able to reimburse them in real coin. 
This fictitious kind of money, which owes its birth to 
necessity, and can only be rendered current by its 
being punctually paid in real specie, is like bills of 
exchange, the imaginary value of which may easily 
exceed the solid funds that are in a nation. 

These expedients are of great use in a free country. 
They have often saved a republic, but seldom, or 
never, fail to ruin a monarchy; for, as the people 
soon begin to grow suspicious, the minister is obliged 
to break his word ; the ideal money multiplies apace ; 
private men bury their money in the earth; and the 
whole machine of government falls into a confusion, 
which is often productive of the most pernicious con- 
sequences, as was but too plainly exemplified in the 
fate of Sweden. 

At first the baron de Gortz issued out his new coin 
with equal discretion and reserve : but, by the rapidity 
of a motion which he could not restrain, he was soon 
hurried beyond the limits which he had originally 
prescribed to himself. All kinds of goods and pro- 
visions having risen to an immoderate price, he was 
obliged to increase the —_ of his copper coin. 
But the more it was increased, the less was its value ; 
and Sweden, deluged as it were by this false money, 





set up a general cry against baron de Gortz. The 
people, who always regarded their sovereign with a 

ind of veneration, could not find in their hearts to hate 
him, and therefore made the weight of their resent- 
ment to fall on a minister, who, both as a foreigner 
and chief director of the finances, was doubly exposed 
to the public odium. 

But what entirely completed his ruin was a tax he 
attempted to impose on the clergy. The clergy, who 
are too apt to join their own cause to that of the 
Supreme Being, called him an atheist, because he 
demanded their money. Some of the new copper 
coin being stamped with the figures of the heathen 
gods, they thence took occasion to call those pieces 
the gods of baron de Gortz. 

To this public odium under which he laboured, was 
added the jealousy of the ministers; the more im- 

lacable in their resentment as their power was the 
ess. The king’s sister, and the prince, her husband, 
dreaded him, as a man attached trom his birth to the 
duke of Holstein, and might one day be able to place 
the crown of Sweden on his head. In a word, he had 
incurred the hatred of the whole nation, Charles alone 
excepted ; but this general aversion served only to 
ensure to him the friendship of the king, whose maxim 
it always was, to be the more inflexible the more he 
was contradicted. Accordingly, he now relied upon 
the baron with an almost implicit confidence ; gave 
him an absolute power in the interior government of 
the kingdom; and committed to his care whatever 
related to the negotiations with the czar, pressing him 
above all things to hasten the conference that was to 
be held in the island of Aland. 

And, indeed, Gortz had no sooner regulated the 
finances (a work which had hitherto detained him at 
Stockholm) than he set out on his journey for the 
place appointed, in order to finish with the czar’s 
minister the grand scheme he had projected. 

The preliminary articles of that alliance, which was 
wholly to have changed the face of affairs in Europe, 
were found among de Gortz’s papers after his death, 
and were as follow :— 

The czar was to keep the whole of Livonia, and 
part of Ingria and Carelia to himself, and to restore 
the rest to Sweden. He was to join his efforts with 
those of Charles XII. in order to restore Stanislaus to 
the throne of Poland, and to enter that country with 
eighty thousand Russians, to dethrone the very king 
in whose defence he had waged a war of ten years’ 
continuance. He was to furnish the king of Sweden 
with a number of ships sufficient to transport ten 
thousand Swedes to England, and thirty thousand to 
Germany. The united forces of Peter and Charles 
were to attack the king of England in his German 
dominions, especially in Bremen and Verden; and 
were likewise to be employed in re-establishing the 
duke of Holstein, and compelling the king of Prussia 
to agree to a treaty, by which he would have been 
deprived of part of those territories which he had 
seized. From the time that this alliance was made, 
Charles assumed such lofty airs, as if his victorious 
troops, reinforced by those of the czar, had already 
carried all his schemes into execution. He required 
the emperor of Germany, in a peremptory manner, to 
fulfil the treaty of Altranstad. But the court of Vienna 
would hardly deign to give an answer to the proposal 
of a prince from whom she had nothing to fear. 

The king of Poland did not enjoy the same tran- 

uillity; but saw theclouds gathering all around him. 

he Polish nobility had formed a confederacy against 
him; and, ever since his restoration, he had perpetu- 
ally been engaged either in wars or treaties with his 
subjects. ‘The czar, who was now become a danger- 
ous mediator, had a hundred galleys near Dantzic, and 
forty thousand men on the frontiers of Poland. All 
the North was filled with jealousy and apprehension. 
Flemming, of all men in the world the most apt to dis- 
trust, and himself the most to be distrusted, was the 
first who suspected the designs of the czar and the 
king of Sweden in favour of Stanislaus. He therefore 
resolved to have this prince seized in the duchy of 
Deux-Ponts, as James Sobieski had formerly been in 
Silesia. Saissan, a Frenchman, one of those restless 
and enterprising spirits, who wander into foreign parts 
to try their fortunes, had lately brought a small num- 
ber of his countrymen, bold and daring like himself, 
into the service of the king of Poland. He imparted 
a project to Flemming, by which he undertook, with 
the assistance of thirty French officers, to seize Stanis- 
laus in his own palace, and carry him a prisoner to 
Dresden. The project was approved, Enterprises of 
that nature were not then uncommon. Some of those 
desperate fellows, who are called bravos in Italy, had 
performed the like achievements in the Milanese, dur- 
ing the last war between France and Germany: and, 


even since that time, several French refugees in Hol- 
land had ventured to penetrate to Versailles, in order 
to carry off the Dauphin, and actually had seized the 
person of the first equerry, almost under the windows 
of the castle, where Lewis XLV. resided. 

Accordingly, Saissan disposed his men and post- 
horses in the best manner he could contrive, in order 
to seize and carry off Stanislaus, But the enterprise 
was discovered the night before it was to have been 
carried into execution. Several of the desperadoes 
saved themselves by flight, and the rest were taken 
prisoners. They had no right to expect to be treated 
as prisoners of war, but rather as common robbers. 
Stanislaus, instead of punishing them as their crime 
deserved, contented himself with reproaching them 
with their baseness, and even that fe did with the 
greatest politeness and humanity. Nay, what is more, 
he gave them money to defray the expenses of their 
return to Poland, and, by that act of generosity, plainly 
showed, that his rival Augustus had but too. much 
reason to fear him.* 

Meanwhile Charles set out on a second expedition 
to Norway, in the month of October, 1718. He had 
taken all his measures with so much prudence and 
precaution, that he hoped he should be able, in the 
space of six months, to make himself master of that 
kingdom. He rather chose to go and conquer rocks 
amidst ice and snow, in the depth of winter, which 
kills the animals even in Sweden, where the cold is 
less severe, than to recover his beautiful provinces in 
Germany. These he expected he should soon be able 
to retake in consequence of his alliance with the czar ; 
and, in any event, it was a much more tempting object 
of ambition to wrest a kingdom from his victorious toe, 

At the mouth of the river Tistendall, near the bay 
of Denmark, and between the towns of Bahus and 
Anslo, stands Fredericshall, a place of great strength 
and importance, and considered as the key of 
kingdom: to this town Charles laid siege in the month 
of December. The soldiers, benumbed with cold, 
were hardly able to break the ground, which was so 
much hardened by the frost, that it was almost as dif: 
ficult to pierce it, as if they had been opening trenches 
ina rock. But nothing could resist the resolution and 
perseverance of the Swedes, while they saw their king 
at their head, and sharing in all their Sieae Never, 
indeed, did Charles undergo greater fatigues. His 
constitution, strengthened by eighteen years of severe 
labour, was hardened to such a degree, that he slept 
in the open field in Norway in the midst of winter, 
covered only with a cloak, and without doing the least 
prejudice to his health. Several of the soldiers on 
duty dropt down dead with cold; and though the rest 
were almost frozen to death, yet as they saw their king 
partaking in all their hardships, they durst not utter a 
single word of complaint. Having heard, a little be- 
fore this expedition, of a certain woman in Scania, 
called Joan Dotter, who had lived for several months 
without any other nourishment than water; he, who 
had all his life studied to inure himself to the worst 
extremes that human nature can support, resolved to 
try how long he could fast without fainting. Accord- 
ingly, he fasted five whole days, without either eating 
or drinking; and, on the morning of the sixth, rode 
two leagues, and then alighted at the tent of the 
ar of Hesse, his brother-in-law, where he eat 

eartily, without feeling the least disorder, either from 
his long fast of five days, or from the plentiful meal 
which now succeeded.} , 

With such a body of iron, inspired by a soul alike 
enterprising and inflexible in every condition, he could 
not fail to be formidable to all his neighbours. 

On the eleventh of December, being St. Andrew’s 
day, he went at nine in the evening to view the trenches ; 
and, not finding the parallel so far advanced as he ex- 
pected, he could not help expressing his surprise and 
displeasure. M. Megret, a French engineer, who 
conducted the siege, assured him that the place would 
be taken in eight days. “Well! we shall see,” says 
the king, and went on with the engineer to survey the 
works. He stopped at a place where a branch of the 
trenches formed an angle with the parallel. He kneel- 
ed on the inner talus, and resting his elbow on the pa- 
rapet, continued for some time to view the men, who 
were carrying on the trenches by star-light. 








* Here M. Norberg accuses the author of treating 
crowned heads with too little respect ; as if this faithful ac- 
count contained in it any thing ijurious, or as if we were 
obliged to relate aught but truth of departed kings. What! 
does he imagine, that history should resemble a sermon 

reached before a sovereign, in which the flattering orator 
loads his royal hearer with unmerited praises? = 

t Norberg alleges, that it was to cure a pain in his 
breast that Charles submitted to this long abstinence. 
Confessor Norberg is surely a most wretched physician, 
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Circumstances, in their own nature trivial, become 
important when they relate to the death of such a man 
as Charles XII. I must therefore take upon me to 
say, that the whole of the conversation, reported by so 
many writers to have passed between the king and 
Megret, the engineer, is absalutely false. The follow- 
ing account I can affirm, upon the best authority, to 
be the real truth of the matter. 

The king stood with almost the half his body ex- 
posed to a battery of cannon — directly against 
the angle where he was. He was attended by two 
Frenchmen only ; one of whom was M. Siquier, his 
aid-de-camp, a man of courage and conduct, who had 
entered into his service in Turkey, and was particu- 
larly attached to the prince of Hesse ; the other was 
this engineer. The cannon fired upon them with 
grape-shot, to which the king, as he stood behind 
them, was most exposed. A little behind them was 
count Swerin, who commanded the trenches. While 
Swerin was giving orders to count Posse, a captain of 
the guards, and to one Culber, his aid-de-camp, Si- 
quier and Megret saw the king fall upon the parapet 
with a deep sigh. hie he to him; but he was al- 
ready dead. A ball of half a pound had struck him 
on the right temple, and made a hole sufficient to re- 
ceive three fingers at once. His head reclined upon 
the parapet ; his left eye beat in, and the right one en- 
tirely beat out of the socket. Though he expired the 
moment he received the wound, yet, by a kind of in- 
stinctive motion, he had grasped the hilt of his sword 
in his hand, and still lay in that posture. At sight of 
this shocking spectacle, Megret, a man of a singular 
turn of mind, and of great indifference of temper, 
said, Come, gentlemen, the farce is ended, le.us now 
go to supper.” Siquier ran immediately and informed 
count Swerin of what had happened. They all 

eed to conceal the news of his death from the sol- 
diers, till such time as the prince of Hesse should be 
acquainted with it. The body was wrapped up in a 
ray cloak, Siquier put his hat and wig on the king’s 
ah and in this condition Charles was carried, un- 
der the name of one captain Carlsberg, through the 
midst of his troops, who thus saw their dead king pass 
them, without ever dreaming that it was his majesty. 

The prince gave instant orders that no one should 
stir out of the camp, and that all the passes to Swe- 
den should be strictly guarded, that so he might have 
time to take the necessary measures for placing the 
crown on his wife’s head, and to exclude the duke of 
Holstein, who might lay claim to it. 

Thus fell Charles XII. king of Sweden, at the age 
of thirty-six years and a half, after having experienced 
all the grandeur of prosperity, and all the hardships 
of adversity, without being either softened by the one, 
or the least disturbed by the other. Almost all his 
actions, even those of his private life, border on the 
marvellous. Perhaps he was the only man, most cer- 
tainly he was the only king, that ever lived without 
failings. He carried all the virtues of the hero to such 
an excess as to render them no less dangerous than the 
opposite vices. His resolution, hardened into obsti- 
nacy, occasioned his misfortunes in the Ukraine, and 
detained him five years in Turkey. His liberality, 
degenerating into profusion, ruined Sweden. 8 
courage, pushed the length of temerity, was the cause 
of his death: and, during the last years of his reign, 
the means he employed to support his authority dif- 
fered little from tyranny. His great qualities, any one 
of which would have been sufficient to immortalize 
another prince, proved pernicious to his country. He 
never was the aggressor ; but, in taking vengeance on 
those who had injured him, his resentment got the 
better of his prudence. He was the first man who 





ever aspired to the title of conqueror, without the least 
desire of enlarging his dominions. His only end in 
subduing kingdoms was to have the pleasure of giv- 
ing them away. His passion for glory, for war, and 
revenge, prevented him from being a good politician ; 
a quality, without which the world had never before 
seen any one a conqueror. Before a battle, and after 
a victory, he was modest and humble; and after a 
defeat firm and undaunted. Severe to himeelf as well 
as to others, he too little regarded either his own life 
and labours, or those of his subjects ; an extraordi- 
nary rather than a great man, and more worthy to be 
admired than imitated. From the history of his life, 
however, succeeding kings may learn, that a quiet 
and happy government is infinitely preferable to so 
much glory. 

Charles XII. was of a tall stature and portly figure ; 
he had a fine forehead, large blue eyes, Ril of sweet- 
ness, and a handsome nose. But the lower part of his 
face was disagreeable, and too often disfigured by a 
frequent laugh, which scarce opened his lips; and as 
to hair and beard, he had hardly any at all. A pro- 
found silence reigned at his table. Notwithstan ing 
the inflexible obstinacy of his temper, he always re- 
tained that bashfulness, which goes by the name of 
false modesty. 

He was but little qualified to make a figure in con- 
versation, because, having addicted himself entirely to 
war and action, he was utterly unacquainted with the 
pleasures of society. ‘Till the time of his residence 
among the Turks, which furnished him with a good 
deal of leisure, he had read nothing but Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries and the History of Alexander. It is true 
he had wrote some remarks on the art of war, and 
particularly on his own campaigns from 1700 to 1709. 
This he owned to the chevalier de Folard, but said 
that the manuscript had been lost in the unfortunate 
battle of Pultowa. Some people would make us be- 
lieve that Charles was a good mathematician. That 
he was possessed of great depth and penetration of 
thought, cannot be denied ; but the arguments they 
— to prove his knowledge in mathematics, are 

y no means conclusive. He wanted te alter the me- 
thod of counting by tens, and to substitute in its 
place the number of sixty-four, because that number 
contains both a square and a cube, and being divided 
by two is reducible to an unit. This, if it proves any 
thing, only shows that he always delighted m what 
was difficult and extraordinary. 

With regard to his religion, though the sentiments 
of a prince ought to have no mfluence on other men, 
and though the opinion of a monarch go illiterate as 
Charles is of little consequence in these matters, yet 
in this, as well as in other particulars, we must gratify 
the curiosity of mankind, who are anxious to know 
whatever relates to a prince of his character. I am 
informed, by the gentleman who hath farnished me 
with the greatest } se of the materials which compose 
this history, that Charles XTI. was a serious Lutheran 
till the year 1707. Happening then to be in Leipsic, 
he there met with a famous philosopher, M. Leibnitz, 
a man who thought and spoke with equal freedom, 
and had already instilled his notions into more princes 
than one. I cannot believe what is commonly report- 
ed, that Charles XII. conceived an indifference for 
Lutheranism from the conversation of this philoso- 
pher, who never had the honour to talk with him 
above a quarter of an hour; but I have been told by 
M. Fabricius, who lived with him in great familiarity 
for seven years successively, that having seen, during 
his abode among the Turks, such an infinite variety 
of religions, he became more lax in his principles. 
This fact is likewise confirmed by Motraye in his 





voyages. The same too is the opinion of the count 
de Croissy, who hath often told me, that of all his old 
principles, Charles retained none but that of absolute 
predestination, a doctrine that favoured his courage, 
and justified his temerity. The czar was of much the 
same way of erg with regard to fate and reli- 
gion; but talked of these subjects more frequently, 
as indeed he did of every thing else with his favour- 
ites, in a very familiar manner; for he had this ad- 
vantage over Charles, that he was a good philosopher 
and an eloquent speaker. 

Here I cannot help taking notice of a most uncha- 
ritable suspicion, too readily embraced by the weak 
and credulous, and too industriously propagated b 
the malicious and ill-natured, to wit, that the death 
of princes is always owing to poison or assassination. 
It was then the current report in Germany, that M. 
Siquier was the man who killed the king of Sweden. 
That brave officer was long grieved at this injurious 
aspersion ; and, as he was one day talking to me on 
the subject: “I might have killed the king of Sweden,” 
said he, “but, had I been capable of forming such a 
barbarous resolution, so great was my veneration for 
that illustrious hero, that I could not have had the 
courage to carry it into execution.” 

I know, indeed, that Siquier himself gave occasion 
to this heavy charge, which, even to this day, many of 
the Swedes believe to be well founded. He told me, 
that being seized with a violent fever at Stockholm, 
he cried out that he had killed the king of Sweden; 
and that, in the height of his frenzy, he even opened 
the window, and publicly begged pardon for the regi- 
cide. When he was informed, in the course of his 
recovery, of what he had said in his illness, he was 
almost ready to die with grief. This anecdote I did 
not choose to publish during his lifetime. I saw hima 
little before he expired, and think I can safely affirm, 
that, far from killing Charles XII. he would have suf- 
fered a thousand deaths to save the life of that hero. 
Had he actually committed such a horrid crime, it 
must have been to serve some prince, who, no doubt, 
would have liberaliy rewarded him for such a piece of 
treachery ; but he died in France so extremely poor, 
that he even stood in need of my assistance. ff these 
reasons are not thought sufficient to vindicate his 
memory, let it be considered, that the ball by which 
Charles fell could not come from a pistol, and yet that 
Siquier had no other way to give the fatal blow, than 
by a pistol concealed under his garments. 

The king was no sooner dead, than the siege of 
Fredericshall was raised, and a total change took 
place in the government. The Swedes, who consi- 
dered the glory of their sovereign rather as a burden 
than an advantage, applied their whole attention to- 
wards concluding a peace with their enemies, and 
suppressing that absolute power, which baron de 
Gortz had so much abused to their ruin. The states, 
by a free and voluntary choice, elected the sister of 
Charles XII. for their queen, and obliged her, by a 
solemn act, to renounce all hereditary right to the 
crown, that so she might hold it by the suffrages of 
the people. She bound herself by the most sacred 
oaths never to attempt the re-establishment of arbitrary 
power; and at last, sacrificing the love of royalty to 
conjugal affection, yielded the crown to her hasband, 
who was chosen king by the states, and mounted the 
throne on the same conditions with his royal consort. 

The baron de Gortz was taken into custody imme- 
diately after the death of Charles, and condemned by 
the senate of Stockholm to lose his head, at the foot ot 
the cemmon gallows; an act of revenge, perhaps, ra- 
ther than of justice, and a cruel insult to the memory 
of a king whom Sweden still admires. 
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A DRAMATIC POEM.. 





“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 





BY LORD BYRON. 


[LORD BYRON WAS BORN IN LONDON, 1788, DIED aT MISSOLONGHI, 1824.] 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Manrrep. Wircu oF rue Axps, 
Cuamois Hunter. ARIMANES, 
Assot or St. Mavricz, Nemesis. 
Manve.. Tue Destimies. 
Herman Spirits, &c. 

The Scene of the Drama is among the Higher Alps— 
partly in the Castle of Manfred, and partly in the 
Mountains, 





ACT I. 


Scene I.—Manrrep alone—Scene, a Gothic Gallery— 
Time, Midnight. 
Man. Tue lamp inust be replenish’d, but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch: 
My sluinbers—if I slumber—are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within ; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men, 
But grief should be the instructer of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the most, 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of life, 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 
I have essay’d, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself— 
But they avail not: I have done men good, 
And [ have met with good even among men— 
But this avail’d not : I have had my foes, 
And none have baffled, many fallen before me— 
But this avail’d not :—Good, or evil, life, 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings 
Have been to me as rain uato the sands 
Since that alnameless hour. I have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have no natural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth.— 
Now to my task.— ; 
Mysterious Agency! 
Ye spirits of the unbounded Universe ! 
Whom I have sought in darkness and in light— 
Ye, who do compass earth about, and dwell 
In subtler essence—ye, to whom the tops 
Of mountains inaccessible are haunts, 
And earth’s and ocean’s caves familiar things— 
I call upon ye by the written charm _ 
Which gives me power upon you-—Rise ! ee 
pause. 
They come not yet.—Now by the voice of him 
Who is the first among you-by this sign, 
Which makes you tremble—by the claims of him 
Who is undying,—Rise! appear !——A ppear ! 
[4 pause. 
If it be s0,—Spirits of earth and air, 
Ye shall not thus elude me: by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birthplace in a star condemn’d, 
The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 
A wandering hell in the eternal space ; 
By the strong curse which is upon my soul, 
he thought which is within me and around me, 
I do compel ye to my will.—Appear! 
[.2 star is seen at the darker end of the gallery ; it is 
stationary ; and a voice is heard singing. 








First Spirit. 
Mortal ! to thy bidding bow’d, 
From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer's sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermilion, 
Which is mix’d for my pavilion ; 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star-beam I have ridden ; 
To thine adjuration bow’d, 
Mortal—be thy wish avow’d. 


Voice of the Seconp Spinit. 


Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crown’d him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 
The Avalanche in his hand; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day ; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place, 
Could make the mountain bow 

And quiver to his cavern’d base— 
And what with me wouldst Thou ? 


Voice of the Tarp Spirit. 

In the blue depth of the waters, 

Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is eer 

And the sea-snake hath life, 
Where the mermaid is decking 

Her green hair with shells ; 
Like the storm on the surface 

Came the sound of thy spells ; 
O’er my calm Hall of Coral 

he deep echo roil’d— 

To the Spirit of Ocean 

Thy wishes unfold ! 


Fourtu Spirit 


Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher ; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth, 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth ; 

I have quitted my birthplace, 
Thy bidding to bide— 

= spell hath subdued me, 

hy will be my guide! 


Firrn Spirit. 
I am the Rider of the wind 
The Stirrer of the storm; 
The hurricane I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm; 
To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 
I swept upon the blast : 
The fleet I met sail’d well, and yet 
*T will sink ere night be past. 


Sixta Sprart, 
My dwelling is the shadow of the night, 
Why doth thy magic torture me with light? 





Sevents Srinit. 


The star which rules thy destiny 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me; 
It was a world as fresh and fair 
As e’er revolved round sun in air, 
Its course was free and regular, 
Space bosom’d not a lovelier star. 

he hour arrived—and it became 
A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
A pathless comet, and a curse, 
The menace of the universe ; 
Still rolling on with innate force, 
Without a sphere, without a course! 
A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky ! 
And thou! beneath its influence born— 
Thou worm! whom I obey and scorn— 
Foreed by a power, (which is not thine 
And lent thee but to make thee mine, ) 
For this brief moment to descend, 
Where these weak spirits round thee bend 
And parley with a thing like thee— 
What wouldst thou, Child of Clay! with me? 


The Seven Spinits, 
Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, thy star, 
Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of Clay! 
Before thee at thy quest their spirits are— 
What wouldst thou with us, son of mortals—say ? 


Man. Forgetfulness— 
First Spi Of what—of whom—and why ? 
Man. Of that which is within me; read it there— 


| Ye knoy it, and I cannot utter it. 


Spirit. We can but give thee that which we possess: 
Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power 
O’er earth, the whole, or portion, or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators, each and all, 
These shall be thine. 
Man. Oblivion, self-oblivion— 
Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely what I ask ? 
Spirit. It is not in our essence, in our skill ; 
But—thou mayst die. 
Man. Will death bestow it on me? 
Spirit. We are immortal, and do not forget ; 
We are eternal ; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present, Art thou answer’d? 
—_, > mock me—but the power which broaght ye 
ere 
Hath made P og mine. Slaves, scoff not at my will! 
The mind, the Spirit, the Promethean spark, 
The lightning of my being, is as bright, 
Pervading, and far-darting as your own, 
And shall not yield to yours, thongh coop’d in clay! 
Answer, or I will teach ye whatl am. —- 
Spirit. We answer as we answer’d ; our reply 
Is even in thine own wi 
‘an. Why say ye so? 
Spirit. If, as thou say’st, thine essence be as ours, 
We have replied in telling thee, the thin 
Mortals call death hath naught to do with us. 
Men. 1 then have call’d ye from your realms in vain 
Ye eannot, or ye will not, aid me. 
Spirit Say; 


What we possess we offer; it is thine: 
Riagian antonepaghaptaghontieambast 

ingdom, and sway, and sre: ays— 
Man. Accursed T what have I to do with days 


‘They are too long already.—Henee—begone ! 
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Spirit. Yet pause: being here, our will would do 
thee service ; 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 
Which we can make not worthless in thine eyes? 


Man. No, none: yet stay—one moment, ere we | 


art— 
I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
Or one, or all, in your accustom’d forms. 
Spirit. We have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle : 
But choose a form—in that we will appear. 
Man. I have no choice; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 
Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting—Come! 
Seventh Spirit. (Appearing in the shape of a beautiful 
female figure.) Behold! 
Man. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. I will clasp thee, 
And we again will be—— [The figure vanishes. 
My heart is crush’d! 


[Manrnep falls senseless. 
(4 voice is heard in the Incantation which follows.) 


When the moon is on the wave, 

And the glow-worm in the grass, 
And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp on the morass ;_ 
When the falling stars are shooting, 
And the answer'd owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill, 

Shall my soul be upon thine, 
With a power and with a sign. 


Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 

There are shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish ; 
By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 

Thou art gather’d in a cloud ; 

And for ever shalt thou dwell 

In the spirit of this spell. 


Though thou seest me not pass by, 
Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen, 
Must be near thee, and hath been ; 
And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn’d around thy head, 
Thou shall marvel [ am not, 

As thy shadow on the spot, 

And the power which thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal. 


And a magic voice and verse 

Hath baptized thee with a curse 
And a spirit of the air 

Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 

In the wind there is a voice 

Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall Night deny 

All the quiet of her sky ; 

And the day shall have a sun, 
Which shall make thee wish it done. 


From thy false tears I did distil 

An essence which hath strength to kill ; 
From thy own heart I then did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring ; 
From thy own smile I snatch’d the snake, 
For there it coil’d as ina brake ; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Whieh gave all these their chiefest harm ; 
In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 


By thy cold breast and serpent smile, 

By thy unfathom’d gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye, 

By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which pass’d for human thine own heart ; 
By thy delight in other’s pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon thee ! and compel 


Thyself to be thy proper Hell ! 


And on thy head I pour the vial, 

Which doth devote thee to this trial ; 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny ; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 

| To thy wish, but as a fear; 

Lo! the spell now works around thee, 
And the clankless chain hath bound thee ; 
O’er thy heart and brain together 

Hath the word been pass’d—now wither ! 





| 
| 
| Scene I.—The Mountain of the Jungfrav.—Time, 
| Morning.—ManFrenb alone upon the Cliffs 
Man. The spirits I have raised abandon me— 
The spells which | have studied baffle ne— 
The remedy I reck’d of tortured me ; 
I lean no more on super-human aid, 
It hath no power upon the past, and for 
The future, till the past be gulf’d in darkness, 
It is not of my search,—My mother Earth! 
And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That — over all, and unto all 
Art a delight—thou shin’st not on my heart. 
And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance; when a leap, 
A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 
To rest for com> -valhiaiben do I pause ? 
I feel the impulse—yet I do not plunge ; 
I see the peril—yet do not recede ; 
And my brain reels—and yet my foot is firm : 
There is a power upon me which withholds, 
And makes it my fatality to live ; 
If it be life to wear within myself 
This barrenness of spint, and to be 
My own soul’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself— 
The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 
Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 
[An eagle passes, 
Whose happy flight is highest into heaven, 
Well may’st thou swoop so near me--I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets ; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot foilow thee ; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above, 
With a pervading vision.—Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself! 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A contlict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are—what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, 
[The Shepherd’s pipe in the distance is heard. 
The natural music of the mountain reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral fable—pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix’d with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd 
My soul would drink those echoes.—Oh, that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me! 


Enter from below a Cuamois Hunter. 

Chamois Hunter. Even so 
This way the chamois leapt: her nimble feet 
Have baffled me; my gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my breakneck travail—W hat is here? 

ho seems not of my trade, and yet hath reach’d 
A height which none even of our mountaineers, 
Save our best hunters, may attain: his garb 
Is goodly, his mien manly, and his air 
Proud as a freeborn peasant’s, at this distance— 

I will approach him nearer. 

Man. (not perceiving the other.) To be thus— 
Gray-hair’d with anguish, like these blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 

Which but supplies a feeling to decay— 

And to be thus, eternally but thus, 

Having been otherwise! Now furrow’d o’er 

With wrinkles, plough’d by moments, not by years 
And hours—all tortur’d into ages—hours 

Which I outlive !—ye toppling crags of ice ! 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 

In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and crush ine ! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, 








Crash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass, 
And only fall on things that still would live ; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C. Hun. The mists begin to rise from up the valley ; 
T’ll warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his | and life together. 

Man. The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 

Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the rous’d ocean of deep Hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heap’d with the damn’d like pebbles.—I am giddy. 

C. Hun. I must approach him cautiously ; if near, 
A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 

Man. Mountains have fallen, 
Leaving a gap in the clouds, and with the shock 
Rocking their Alpine brethren ; filling un 
The ripe green valleys with destruction’s splinters ; 
Damming the rivers with a sudden dash, 

Which crush’d the waters into mist, and made 
Their fountains find another channel—thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Mount Rosenberg— 
Why stood I not beneath it? 

C. Hun. Friend! have a care, 
Your next step may be fatal !—for the love 
Of Him who made you, stand not on that brink! 

Man. (not hearing him.) Such would have been for 

me a fitting tomb ; 
My bones had then been quiet in their depth ; 
They had not then been strewn upon the rocks 
For the wind’s pastime—as thus—thus they shall be 
In this one plunge.—Farewell, ye opening heavens! — 
Look not upon me thus reproachfully— 
Ye were not meant for me—Earth! take these atoms! 
[.4s Manrren és in act to spring from the cliff, 
the Cuamois Honter seizes and retains 
him with a sudden grasp. 

C. Hun. Hold, madman !—though aweary of thy life, 

Stain not our pure vales with thy guilty blood-- 
Away with me——I will not quit my hold. 

Man. I am almost sick at heart—nay, grasp me not, 
I am all feebleness—the mountains whirl 
Spinning around me——I grow blind———What art 

thou? 

C. Hun. Vil answer thatanon.—Away with me—— 
The clouds grow thicker-——there—now lean on me— 
Place your foot here—here, take this staff, and cling 
A moment to that shrub—now give me your hand, 
And hold fast by my girdle—eollly—well— 

The Chalet will ke gained within an hour— 
Come on, we'll uickly find a surer footing, 
And something like a pathway, which the torrent 
Hath wash’d since winter.—Come, tis bravely done— 
You should have been a hunter.—Follow me. 

[4s they descend the rocks with difficulty, the scene closes, 





ACT Il. 
Scenr I.—.4 Cottage among the Bernese Alps. 
Manrrep and the Cuamois Hunter. 
C. = ne—yet pause—thou must not yet go 
forth: 
Thy mind and body are alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some hours, at least ; 
‘When thou art better, I will be thy guide— 
But whither? 
Man, It imports not: I do know 
My route full well, and need no further guidance. 
C. Hun. Thy garb and gait bespeak thee of high 
lineage— 
One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 
Look o’er the lower valleys-—which of these 
May call thee lord? I only know their portals ; 
My way of life leads me but rarely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old halls, 
Carousing with the vassals; but the paths, 
Which step from out our mountains to their doors, 
I know from childhood—which of these is thine ? 
Man. No matter. 
C. Hun. Well, sir, pardon me the question, 
And be of better cheer. Come, taste my wine ; 
’T is of an ancient vintage; many a day 
’T has thawed my veins among our glaciers, now 
Let it do thus for thine—Come, pledge me fairly. 
Man. Away, away, there’s blood upon the Sein! 
Will it then never—never sink in the earth? 
C. Hun, What dost thou mean? thy senses wander 
from thee. 
Man. I say ’t is blood—my blood! the pure warm 
stream ~ 
Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 
When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 
And loved each other as we should not love, 
And this was shed: but still it rises up, 
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Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from heaven, 
Where thou art not—and I shall never be. 
C. Hun. Man of strange words, and some half-mad- 
dening sin, 
Which makes thee people vacancy, whate’er 
Thy dread and sufferance be, there’s comfort yet-— 
The aid of holy men, and heavenly patience—— 
Man. Patience and patience! Hence—that word 
was made 
For brutes of burden, not for birds of prey ; 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine,— 
I am not of thine order. 
C. Hun. Thanks to heaven ! 
I would not be of thine for the free fame 
Of William Tell ; but whatsoe’er thine ill, 
It must be borne, and these wild starts are useless. 
Man. Do I not bear it ?—Look on me—i live. 
C. Hun. This is convulsion, and no healthful life. 
Man. I tell thee, man! I have lived many years, 
Many long years, but they are nothing now 
To those which I must number: ages—ages— 
Space and eternity—and consciousness, 
With the fierce thirst of death—and still unslaked ! 

C. Hun. Why, on thy brow the seal of middle age 
Hath scarce been set; [ am thine elder far. 
Man. Thinks’t thou exist doth dep 
It doth ; but actions are our epochs: mine 

Have made my days and nights imperishable, 
Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 
Innumerable atoms; and one dese 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 
But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, 
Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 
C. Hun, Alas! he’s mad—but yet I must not leave 


d on time? 





m. 
Man. I would I were—for then the things I see 
Would be but a distemper’d dream. 
C. Hua. What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon? 
Man. Myself, and thee—a peasant of the Alps— 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep; thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph ; 
This do 1 see—and then I look within— 
It matters not—my soul was scorch’d already ! 
C. Hun. And would’st thou then exchange thy lot 
for mine? 
Man. No, friend! I would not wrong tnee nor 
exchange 
My lot with living being; I can bear— 
However wretchedly, ’tis still to bear— 
In life what others could not brook to dream, 
But perish in their slumber. 
C. Hun. And with this— 
This cautious feeling for another’s pain, 
Canst thou be black with evil ?—say not so. 
Can one of gentle thoughts have wreak’d revenge 
Upon his enemies ? 
Man, Oh! no, no, no! 
My injuries came down on those who loved me— 
On those whom I best loved: I never quell’d 
An enemy, save in my just defence— 
But my embrace was fatal. 
C. Hun. Heaven give thee rest! 
And penitence restore thee to thyself; 
My prayers shall be for thee. 
Man. I need them not, 
But can endure thy pity. I depart— 
T is time—farewell !--Here's gold and thanks for 
thee— 
No words—it is thy due.—Follow me not— 
I know my path—the mountain peril’s past : 
And once again, I charge thee, follow not ! 
{Exit Manrrep. 


Scene Il.—A lower Valley in the Alps. A Cataract. 


Enter Manrrep. 
It is not noon—the sunbow’s rays* still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roll the sheeted silver’s waving column 
Over the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 
The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 





* the sunbow's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many, hues of heaven. 

This iris is formed by the rays of the sun over the lower 
part of the Alpine torrents: it is exactly like a rainbow, 
come down to pay a visit, and so close that you may walk 
ito it -—this effect lasts till noon, 








As told in the Apocal No eyes 

But mine now dr.nk thie sight of > ao ; 

I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the Spirit of the place divide 

The homage of these waters.—I will call her. 


[Manrrep takes some of the water into the palm 
of his hand, and flings it in the air, muttering 
the adjuration, After a pause, the Witch oF 
THE ALps rises beneath the arch of the sunbeam 
of the torrent. 

Beautiful Spirit! with thy hair of light, 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 

The charms of earth’s least-mortal daughters grow 
Toan unearthly stature, in an essence 

Of purer elements ; while the hues of youth,— 
Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek, 

Rock’d by the beating of her mother’s heart, 

Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glazier’s virgin snow 

The blush of earth embracing with her heaven,— 
Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 

The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. 
Beautiful Spirit! in thy calm clear brow, 
Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son 

Of Earth, whom the abstruser powers permit 

At times to commune with them—if that he 

Avail him of his spells—to call thee thus, 

And gaze on thee a moment, 


Witch, Son of Earth! 
I know thee, and the powers which give thee power ; 
I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 
I have expected this—what would’st thou with me ? 
Man. To look upon thy beauty—nothing further. 
The face of the earth hath madden’d me, and I 
Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 
To the abodes of those who govern her— 
But they can nothing aid me. I have sought 
From them what they could not bestow, and now 
I search no further. 
Witch. What could be the quest 
Which is not in the power of the most powerful, 
The rulers of the invisible ? 
Man. boon ; 
But why should I repeat it? °t were in vain. 
Witch. I know not that ; let thy lips utter it. 


Man. Well, though it torture me, ’t is but the same ; 
My pang shall finda voice. From my youth upwards 
My spirit walk’d not with the souls of men, 

Nor look’d upon the earth with human eyes ; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 

The aim of their existence was not mine ; 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 
Made mea stranger; though I wore the form, 

I had no sympathy with breathing flesh, 

Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 
Was there but one who——but of her anon. 

I said with men, and with the thoughts of men, 

I held but slight communion ; but instead, 

My joy was in the Wilderness, to breathe 

The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 

Into the torrent, and to roll along 

On the swift whirl of the new breaking wave 


.Of river-stream, or ocean, in their flow. 


In these my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the moving moon, 
a ren <m, “ developnrent ; or catch 

e dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew dim 
Or to look, Ret'sing, on the cooled oat : 
While Autumn winds were at their evening song. 
These were my pastimes, and to be alone ; 
For if the beings, of whom I was one,— 
Hating to be so,—cross’d me in my path, 
I felt myself degraded back to them, 
And was all clay again. And then I dived, 
In my lone wanderings, to the eaves of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect; and drew 
From wither’d bones, and skulls, and heap’d up dust, 
Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass’d 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
Save in the old time; and with time and toil, 
And terrible ordeal, and such penance 
As in itself hath power upon the air, 
And spirits that bs compass air and earth. 

e, and the people infinite, I made 

My eyes familiar with Eternity, 
Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 
He who from out their fountain dwellings raised 





Eros and Anteros,* at Gadara, 

As I do thee ;—and with my knowledge grew 

The thirst of knowledge, and the power and joy 

Of this most bright intelligeree, until—— 
Witch. Proceed. 
Man. Oh! I but thus prolong’d my words 

Boasting these idle attributes, because 

As | approach the core of my heart’s grief— 

But to my task. I have not named to thee 

Father or mother, mistress, friend, or being, 

With whom I wore the chain of human ties ; 

If I had such, they seem’d not such tome— 

Yet there was one—— 
Witch. Spare not thyself—proceed, 
Man. She was like me in lineaments—her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone 

Even of her voice, they said were like to mine ; 

But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty ; 

She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings, 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe; nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 

Pity, and smiles, and tears—which I had not ; 

And tenderness—but that I had for her ; 

Humility—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own— 

I loved her, and destroy’d her ! 


Witch. With thy hand? 
Man. Not with my hand, but heart—which broke 
her heart— 


It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have shed 
Blood, but not hers—and yet her blood was shed— 
I saw—and could not stanch it. 

Witch. And for this— 
A being of the race thou dost despise, 

The order which thine own would rise above, 
Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forego 

The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink’st back 
To recreant mortality——Away ! 

Man. Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since that hour— 
But words are breath—look on me in my sleep 
Or watch my watchings—Come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 

But peopled with the Furies ;—I have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 

Then cursed myself till sunset ;—I have pray’d 
For madness as a blessing—'t is denied me. 

I have affronted death—but in the war 

Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

And fatal things pass’d harmless—the cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 

Back by a single hair, which would not break. 

In phantasy, imagination, all 

The affluence of my soul—which one day was 
A Creesus in creation—I plunged deep, 

But, like an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back, 
Into the gulf of my unfathom’d tho 

I plunged amidst mankind—For, ess 

I sought in all, save where "tis to be found, 

And that I have to learn—m sciences, 

My long pursued and super-human art, 

Is mortal here—I dwell in my despair— 

And live—and live forever. 

Witch, 

That I can aid thee. 

Man. To do this thy power 
Must wake the dead, or lay me low with them. 
Do so—in any shape—in any hour— 

With any torture—so it be the last. 

Witch. That is not in my province; but if thou 
Wilt swear obedience to my will, and do 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. 

Man. I will not swear—Obey! and whom? the 

spirits 
Whose presence I command, and be the slave 
Of those who served me—Never ! 

Witch. Is this all? 
Hast thou no gentler answer ?—Yet bethink thee, 
And pause ere thou rejectest. 

I have said it. 


an. 
Witch, Enough !—I may retire then—say ! 
Man. 


It may be 


Retire! 
[The Wurcu disappears. 
Man. (alone.) We are the fools of time and terror : 
Days 


Steal on and steal from us; yet we live, 
Loathing our life, and dreading still to die. 

In all the days of this detested yoke— 

This vital weight upon the struggling heart, 
Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pain, 





* He who from out their fountain dwellings raised, 
Eros and Anteros, at Gadara. 
The philosopher Iamblicus. The story of the raising of 
Lae pm Anteros may be found in his life by Eupapius. It 
is W . . 
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Or joy that ends in agony or faintness— This wreck of a realm—this deed of my doing— The Spirits. Crush the worm 

In al: the days of past and future, for For ages l’ve done, and shall still be renewing ! Tear him in picees !—~ 

In life there is no present, we can number First Des. Hence! Avaunt!—he’s mine. 


How few—how less than few—wherein the soul 

Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 

As from a stream in winter, though the chill 

Be but a moment’s. [ have one resource 

Still in my science—I can call the dead, 

And ask them what it is we dread to be: 

‘Lhe sternest answer can but be the Grave, 

And that is nothing—if they answer not— 

The buried Prophet answer’d to the Hag 

Of Endor ; and the Spartan Monarch drew 

From the Byzantine maid’s unsleeping spirit 

An answer and his destiny—he slew 

That which he loved, unknowing what he slew, 

And died unpardon’d—though he call’d in aid 

The Phyxian Jove, and in Phigalia roused 

The Arcadian Evocators to compel 

The indignant shadow to depose her wrath, 

Or fix her term of vengeance—she replied 

In words of dubious import, but fulfilled. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 

Had still been living; had I never loved, 

That which I love would still be beautiful— 

Happy and giving happiness. What is she ? 

What is she now ?—a sufferer for my sins— 

A thing { date not think upon—or nothing. 

Within few hours I shall not call in vain— 

Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare: 

Until this hour I never shrunk to gaze 

On spirit, good or evil—now I tremble, 

And teel a strange cold thaw upon my heart, 

But I can act even what I most abhor, 

And champion human fears.—The night approaches. 
[Ex 


Scene III.—The Summit of the Jungfrau Mountain. 
Enter First Destiny. 
The moon is rising broad, and round, and bright ; 
And here on snows, where never human foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 
And leave no traces; o’er the savage séa, 
‘The glassy-ocean of tue mountain ice, 
We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect’ of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment—a dead whirlpool’s image; 
And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 
The fretwork of some earthquake—where the clouds 
Pause to repose themselves in passing by— 
1s sacred to our revels, or our vigils; 
Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 
To the Hall of Arimanes, for to-night 
Is our great festival—'t is strange they come not. 


1 Voice without, singing. 
The Captive Usurper, 
Hurl down from the throne, 
Lay buried in torpor, 
Forgotten and lone; 
I broke through his slumbers, 
I shiver’d his chain, 
I leagued him with numbers— 
He’s Tyrant again! 
With the blood of a million hell answer my care, 
With a nation’s destruction—his flight and despair. 


Second Voice, without. 
The ship sail’d on, the ship sail’d fast, 
But I left not a sail, and I left not a mast ; 
There is not a plank of the hull or the deck, 
And there is not a wretch to lament o’er his wreck ; 
Save one, whorn I held, as he swam, by the hair, 
And he was a subject well worthy my care ; 
A traitor on land, and a pirate at sea— 
But I saved him to wredk further havoc for me! 
First Destiny, answering. 
The city lies sleeping ; 
The morn, to deplore it, 
May dawn on it weeping: 
Sullenly, slowly, 
The black plague flew o’er it— 
Thousands he lowly ; 
Tens of thousands shall perish— 
The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish; 
But nothing can vanquish 
The touch that they-die from. 
Sorrow and anguish, 
And evil and dread, 
Envelope a nation— 
The blest are the dead, 
Who sce not the sight 
Of their own desolation— 
This werk of a night— 


Enter the Seconp and Tuimp Destinies. 
The Three. 


Our hands contain the hearts of men, 
Our footsteps are their graves ; 
We only give to take again 
The spirits of our slaves ! 
First Des. Welcome !—Where’s Nemesis ? 
Second Des. At some great work ; 
But what I know not, for my hands were full. 
Third Des, Behold she cometh, 


Enter Nemesis. 
First Des, Say, where hast thou been ? 
My sisters and thyself are slow to-night. 
Nem, I was detain’d repairing shatter’d thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring Neca, 
Avenging men upon their enemies, 
And making them repent their own revenge ; 
Goading the wise to madness ; from the dull 
Shaping out oracles to rule the world 
Afresh, for they were waxing out of date, 
And mortals dared to ponder for themselves, 
To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit.—Away ! 
We have outstayed the hour—mount we our clouds! 
[Exeunt, 


Scexe 1V.—The Hall of Arimanes—Arimanes on his 
Throne, a Globe of Fire, surrounded by the Spirits. 
Hymn of the Spirits. 
Hail to our Master !—Prince of Earth and Air! 
Who walks the clouds and waters—in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command 
He breatheth—and a tempest shakes the sea ; 
He speaketh—and the clouds reply in thunder ; 
He gazeth—from his glance the sunbeams flee ; 
e moveth—earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanos rise ; 
His shadow is the Pestilence; his path 
The comets herald through the crackling skies ; 
And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice ; 
To him Death pays his tribute ; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies— 
And his the spirit of whatever is! 


Enter the Destinigs and Nemesis. 
First Des. Glory to Arimanes! on the earth 
His power itcreaseth—both my sisters did 
His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty ! 
Second Des. Glory to Arimanes! we who bow 
The necks of men, bow down before his throne ! 
Third Des. Glory to Arimanes! we await 
His nod! 

Nem. Sovereign of Sovereigns! we are thine, 
And all that liveth, more or less, is ours, 
And most things wholly so; still to increase 
Our power, increasing thine, demands our care, 
And we are vigilant—Thy late commands 
Have been fulfill’d to the utmost. 


Enter Manrnep. 

A Spirit. What is here ? 
A mortal !—Thou most rash and fatal wretch, 
Bow down and worship ! 

Second Spirit. I do know the man— 
A Magian of great power and fearful skill! 

Third Spirit, w down and worship, slave !— 

What, know’st thou not 

Thine and our Sovereign ?—Tremble, and obey ! 

All the Spirits. Prostrate thyself, and thy condemn- 


ed clay, 
Child of the Barth ! or dread the worst. 
Man, I know it; 
And yet ye see I kneel not. 
Fourth Spirit. *T will be taught thee. 


Man, Tis taught already ;—many a night on the 
earth, 
On the bare ground, have I bow’d my face, 
And strew’d my head with ashes ; I have known 
The fulness of humiliation, for 
I sunk before my vain despair and knelt 
To my own desolation. 
Fifth Spirit. Dost thou dare 
Refuse to Arimanes on his throne 
What the whole earth accords, beholding not 
The terror of his Glory—Crouch ! I say. 
Man. Bid him bow down to that which is above him, 
The overruling Infinite—the Maker 
Who made him not for worship—let him kneel, 





And we will kneel together. 





Prince of the Powers invisible! This man 
Is of no common order, as his port 
And presence here denote ; his sufferings 
Have been of an immortal nature, like 
Our own; his knowledge and his pewers and will, 
As far as is compatible with clay, 
Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne; his aspirations 
Have been beyond tne dwellers of the earth, 
And they have only taught him what we know— 
That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance. 
This is not all—the passions, attributes 
Of earth and heaven, from which no power, nor being,} 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt, 
Have pierced his heart ; and in their consequence 
Made Sins a thing, which I, who pity not, 
Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine, 
And thine, it may be—be it so, or not, 
No other Spirit in this region hath 
A soul like his—or power upon his soul. 
Nem. What doth he here then? 
First Des. Let him answer that. 
Man. Ye know what I have known; and without 
power 
I could not be among ye: but there are 
Powers deeper still beyond—I come in quest 
Of such, to answer unto what I seek. 
Nem. What would’st thou ? 
Man. Thou canst not reply to me. 
Call up the dead—my opinion is for them. 
Nem. Great Arimanes, doth thy will avouch 
The wishes of this mortal ? 
Ari. Yea, 
Nem. Whom would’st thou 
Uncharnel ? 


Man. One without a tomb—call up 
Astarte. 
NemEsIs, 


Shadow! or Spirit! 
Whatever thou art, 
Which still doth inherit 
The whole or a part 
Of the form of thy birth, 
Of the mould of thy clay, 
Which return’d to the earth, 
Reappear to the day! 
Bear what thou borest, 
The heart and the form, 
And the aspect thou worest 
Redeem from the worm. 
Appear !—Appear!—Appear! 
Who sent thee there requires thee here ! 


[The Phantom of Astanrte rises and stands 
in the midst, 


Man. Can this be death? there’s bloom upon her 
cheek ; 
But now I see it is no living hue, 
But a strange hectic—like the unnatural red 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d leaf. 
It is the same! Oh, God! that I should dread 
To look upon the same—Astarte !—No, 
I cannot speak to her—but bid her speak— 
Forgive me or condemn me. 


Nemesis. 


By the power which hath broken 
The grave which enthrall’d thee, 
Speak to him who hath spoken, 
Or those who have call’d thee ! 

Man. She ie silent, 
And in that silence I am more than answer’d. 

Nem. My power extends no further. Prince of air 
It rests with thee alone— command her voice. 

fri, Spirit—obey this sceptre! 

Nem. Silent still ! 
She is not of our order, but belongs 
To the other powers. Mortal! thy quest is vain 
And we are baffled also, 

‘an, Hear me, hear me— 

Astarte! my beloved! speak to me: 
I have so much endured—so much endure— 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I Joved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to Jove as we have loved, 
Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do bear 
This punishment for both—that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed—and that I shall die ; 
For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
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To bind me in existence—in a life 
Which makes me shrink from immortality— 
A future like the past. I cannot rest. 
I know not what { ask, nor what I seek : 
[ feel but what thou art—and what I am; 
And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music—Speak to me! 
For I have call’d on thee in the still night, 
Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
Which answer’d me—many things answer’d me— 
Spirits and men—but thou wert silent all. 
Yet speak to me! I have outwatch’d the stars, 
And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me! | have wander'd o’er the earth, 
And never found thy likeness—Speak to me ! 
Look on the fiends areund—they feel for me : 
I fear them not, and feel for thee alonc— 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath ;—but say— 
Ireck not what—but let me hear thee once— 
This once--once more ! 
Phantom of Asterte. Manfred! 
Man. Say on, say on— 
{ live but in the sound—it is thy voice ! 
Phan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine earthly ills. 
Farewell! j 
Man, Yet one word more—am I forgiven ? 
Phan. Farewell! 
Man. 
Phan. Farewell! 
Man. One word for mercy! Say, thou lovest me. 
Phan, Manfred! 


Say, shall we meet again? 


[The Spirit of Astarre disappears. 
Nem. She’s gone, and will not be recall’d ; 
Her words will be fulfill’d. Return to the earth. 
A Spirit. He is convulsed—This is to be a mortal, 
And seek the things beyond mortality. 
Another Spirit. Yet, see, he mastercth himself, and 
makes 
His torture tributary to his will. 
Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit. 
Nem. Hast thou further question 
Of our great sovereign, or his worshippers ? 
Man. None. 
Nem. Then for a time farewell. 
Man. We meet then! Where? On the earth ?— 
Even as thou wilt: and for the grace accorded 
I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well! 
[Exit Manrrep. 
(Scene closes.) 





ACT Ill. 
Scene I.—.4 Hall in the Castle of Manfred. 
Manrrep and Herman. 


Man, What is the hour? 


Her. It wants but one till sunset, 
And promises a lovely twilight. 


Man. Say, 

Are all things so disposed of in the tower 

As I directed? 
Her. All, my lord, are ready ; 

Here is the key and casket. 
Man. It is well: 

Thou may’st retire. [Exit Herman. 
Man. (alone.) There is a calm upon me— 

Inexplicable stillness !, which till now 

Did not belong to whatI knew of life. 

If that I did not know philosophy 

To be of all our vanities the i 

The merest word that ever fool’dt.he ear 

From out the schoolman’s jargon, I should deem 

The golden secret, the sought. “ Kalon” found, 

And seated in my soul. It will not last, 

But it is well to have known it, though but once ; 

It hath enlarged my thoughts with a new sense, 

And I within my tablets would note down 

That there is such a feeling. Who is there ? 


Re-enter Herman. 
Her. My lord, the abbot of St. Maurice craves 
To greet your presence. 
Enter the Assor or St. Maurice. 
Abbot, Peace be with Count Manfred! 
T — bein abn — ! Pha ot to these walls ; 
y presence honours the: blesseth those 
i — within them. ™ ™ 
3 Would it t!— 
But I would fain confer with ete pity a 
~— retire. What would my reverend 
es 





oe without prelude:—Age and zeal, my 


office, 
And good intent, must plead my privilege ; 
Our near, though not acquainted neighbourhood, 
May also be my herald. Rumours strange, 
And of unholy nature, are abroad, 
And busy with thy name ; a noble name 
For centuries ; may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimpaird! 
Man, Proceed,—I listen. 
Abbot. "Tis said thou holdest converse with the things 
Which are forbidden to the search of man; 
That with the dwellers of the dark abodes, 
The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade of death, 
Thou communest. I know that with mankind, 
Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite’s, were it but holy. 
Man. And what are they who do avouch these things ? 
lbbot. My pious brethren—the sacred peasantry— 
Even thy own vassals—who do look on thee 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life’s in peril. 
Man. Take it. 
Abbot. I come to save, and not destroy— 
I would not pry into thy secret soul ; 
But if these ine be sooth, there still is time 
For penitence and pity: reconcile thee 
With the true church, and through the church to heaven. 
Man. {hear thee, This is my reply ; whate’er 
I may have been, or am, doth rest between 
Heaven and myself—I shall not choose a mortal 
To be my mediator, Have I sinn’d 
Against your ordinances? prove and punish ! 
Abbot. My son! I did not speak of punishment, 
But penitence and pardon ;—with thyself 
The choice of such remains—and for the last, 
Our institutions and our strong belief 
Have given me: power to smooth the path from sin 
To higher hope and better thoughts ; the first 
I leave to heaven—“ Vengeance is mine alone” 
So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 
His servant echoes back the awful word. 
Man. Old man! there is no power in holy men, 
Nor charm in prayer—nor purifying form 
Of penitence—nor outward look—nor fast— 
Nor agony—nor, greater than all these, 
The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven—can exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit, the quick sense 
Ofits own sins, wrongs, sufferance, and revenge 
Upon itself; there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul, 
Abbot. All this is well ; 
For this will pass away, and be succeeded 
By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 
With calm assurance to that blessed place 
Which all who.seek may win, whatever be 
Their earthly errors, so they be atoned : 
And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity —Say on— 
And all our church can teach thee shall be taught ; 
And all we can absolve thee shall be pardon’d. 
Man, When Rome’s sixth emperor was near his last, 
The victim of a self-inflicted wound, 
To shun the torments of a public death 
From senates once his slaves, a certain soldier, 
With show of loyal pity, would have stanch’d 
The gushing throat with his officious robe ; 
The dying Roman thrust him back and said— 
Some empire still in his ong glance, 
“It is too late—is this fidelity 2” 
Abbot. And what of this ? 


Man. I answer with the Roman— 
* It is too late !” 
Abbot. It never can be so, 


To reconcile thyself with thy own soul, 

And thy own soul with heaven. Hast thou no hope? 

’T is strange—even those who do despair above, 

Yet shape themselves some phantasy on earth, 

To which frail twig they cling like drowning men. 
Man. Ay—father! I have had those earth ly visions 

And noble aspirations in my youth, 

To make my own the mind of other men,, 

The enlightener of nations ; and to rise 

I knew not whither—it might be to fall; 

But + bem as the mountain-cataract, 

Which having leapt from its more dazzling height, 

Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 

(Which casts up mist umns that become 

Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies,) 

Lies low but mighty still. But this is past, 

My thoughts mistook themselves, 





Abbot, And wherefore so ? 
Man. I could not tame my nature down; for he 
Must serve who fain would sway—and sooth—and 
sue— 
And watch all time—and pry into all place— 
And be a living lie—who would become 
A mighty thing among the mean, and such 
The mass are ; I disdain’d to mingle with 
A herd, though to be leader—and of wolves. 
The lion is alone, and so am I, 
Ibbot. And why not live and act with other men 
Man. Because my nature was averse from life ; 
And yet not cruel ; for 1 would not make, 
But find a desolation ;—like the wind, 
The red-hot breath of the most lone Simoom, 
Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o’er 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And revels o’er their wild and arid waves, 
And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 
But being met is deadly; such hath been 
‘The course of my existence ; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more, 
Abbot. Alas! 
I gin to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling; yet so young, 
I still would—— 
Man. Look on me! there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death ; 
Some perishing of pleasure—some of study—- 
Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness— 
Some of disease—and some insanity— 
And some of wither’d, or of broken hearts ; 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are number’d in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names; 
Look upon me! for even of all these things 
Havel partaken ; and of all these things, 
One were enough; then wonder not that I 
Am what I am, but that I ever was, 
Or having been, that I am still on earth. 
Abbot, Yet, hear me still— 
Man. Old man! I do resp 
Thine order, and revere thy years ; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain : 
Think me not churlish ; 1 would spare thyself, 
Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
All further colloquy—and so—farewell. 
[Exit Manrrep. 
Abbot. This should have been a noble creature: he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, — 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 
And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mix’d and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive: he will perish, 
And yet he must not; I will try once more, 
For such are worth redemption; and my duty 
Is to dare all things for a nghteous end. 
Pll follow him—but cautiously, though surely. 
[Exit Azsor. 


Scene I].—Another Chamber. 
Manrrep and Herman. 


Her. My lord, you bade me wait on you at sunset: 
He sinks behind the mountain. 
Doth he so? 


Man. 

I will look on him. 

[Manrrep advances to the Window of the Hall, 
Glorious Orb! the idol 

Of early nature, and the vigorous race 

Of undiseased mankind, the “o sons 

Of the embrace of angels, with a sex 

More beautiful than they, which did draw down 

The erring spirits who can ne’er return.--~ 

Most glorious orb! that wert a worship, ere 

The mystery of thy making was reveal’d ! 

Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 

Which gladden’d, an their mountain tops, the hearts, 

Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d 

Themselves in orisons! The maternal God! 

And representative of the Unknown— ’ 

Who chose thee for his shadow! Thou chief star! 

Centre of many stars! which mak’st our earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 

And hearts of all who walk within thy rays 

Sire of the seasons! Monarch of the climes, 

And those who dwell in them! for néar or far, 

Our inborn spirits have a tint of thee, : 

Even as our outward aspects ;—thou dost rise, 

And shine, and set in glory. Fare thee well! 

I ne’er shall see thee more. As my first glance 

Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 

My latest look: thou wilt not beam on one 
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fo whom the gifts of life and warmth have been 
Of a more fatal nature. He is gone: 


| follow. | Exit Manrrep. 


Scene II].—The Mountains—The Castle of Manfred 
at some distance—A Terrace before a Tower.—Time, 
Twilight. 


Herman, ManveE., and other Dependants of Manrrep. 
Her. ’T is strange enough; night after night, for 


ears, 
He hath pursued long vigils in this tower, 
Without a witness, I have been within it,— 
So have we all been ofttimes ; but from it, 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
‘To draw conclusions absolute, of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter: [ would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three years, 
To pore upon its mysteries, 
Manuel. ”T were dangerous ; 
Content thyself with what thou know’st already. 
Her, Ah! Manuel! thou art elderly and wise, 
And couldst say much; thou hast dwelt within the 
castle— 
How many years is’t? 
Manuel. Ere Count Manfred’s birth, 
I served his father, whom he naught resembles. 
Her. There be more sons in like predicament. 
But wherein do they differ ? 


Manuel. I speak not 
Of features or of form, but mind and habits’: 

Count Sigismund was proud,—but gay and free,— 
A warrior and a reveller ; he dwelt not 

With books and solitude, nor made the night 

A gloomy vigil, but a festal time, 

Merrier than day ; he did not walk the rocks 

And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 

From men and their delights, 

Her. Beshrew the hour, 
But those were jocund times! I would that such 
Would visit the old walls again; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

Manuel. These walls 
Must change their chieftain first. Oh! I have seen 
Some strange things in them, Herman, 


Her. Come, be friendly ; 
Relate me some to while away our watch: 
I’ve heard thee darkly speak of an event 
Which happen’d hereabouts, by this same tower. 
Manuel. That was a night indeed! I do remember 
°T was twilight, as it may be now, and such 
Another evening ;—yon red cloud, which rests 
On Eigher’s pinnacle, so rested then,— 
So like that it might be the same ; the wind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mountain snows 
3egan to glitter with the climbing moon ; 
Count Manfred was, as now, within his tower,— 
How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
The sole companion of his wanderings 
And watchings—her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love,— 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 
The lady Astarte, his 





Hush! who comes here? 


Enter the Assor. 


Abbot. Where is your master ? 
Her. Yonder in the tower. 
Abbot. 1 must speak with him. 
Manuel. ’T is impossible ; 
He is most private, and must not be thus 
Intruded on. 
Abbot. Upon myself f{ take 
The forfeit of my fault, if fault there be— 
But I must see him, 
er. Thou hast seen him once 
This eve already. 
Abbot. Herman ! I command thee, 
Knock, and apprize the Count of my approach, 
Her. We dare not. 


Abbot. Then it seems I must be herald 
Of my own purpose. 

Manuel. Reverend father, stop— 
I pray you pause, 

Abbot. Why so? 


Manuel. But step this way, 
And I will tell you further. [Ex 





Scene [V.—Interior of the Tower. 
ManFrep alone. 


Man, The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains.—Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learn’d the language of another world. 
I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering—upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the star 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Cesars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upen the gentle wind. , 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 

ithin a bow-shot—Where the Caesars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levell’d battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths, 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth ;— 
But the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 
While Caesars’ chambers and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.— 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 
As ’t were anew, the gaps of centuries, 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old !— 
The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.— } 

°T was such a night! 

’T is strange that I recall it at this time; 
But I have found our thoughts take wildest flight 
Even at the moment when they should array 
Themselves in pensive order. 


Enter the Anzor. 

Abbot. My good lord! 
I crave a second grace for this y oe 
But yet let not my humble zeal offend 
By its abruptness—all it hath of ill 
Recoils on me ; its good in the effect 
May light upon your head—could | say heart— 
Could [ touch that, with words or prayers, I should 
Recall a noble spirit which hath wander’d ; 
But is not yet all lost. 

Man, Thou know’st me not ; 
My days are number’d, and my deeds recorded : 
Retire, or ’t will be dangerous—Away ! 

Abbot, Thou dost not mean to menace me? 

Man. NotI; 
I simply tell thee peril is at hand, 

And would preserve thee. 


Abbot. What dost thou mean? 

Man. Look there! 
What dost thou see? 

Abbot, Nothing. 

Man. Look there, I say, 


And steadfastly ;—now tell me what thou seest ? 
Abbot. That which would shake me,—but I fear it 


not— 
I see a dusk and awful figure rise 
Like an infernal god from out the earth ; 
His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds; he stands between 
Thyself and me—but I do fear him not. 
‘an. Thou hast nocause—he shall not harm thee— 
but 
His sight may shock thine old limbs into palsy. 
I say to thee—Retire! 


Abbot. And I reply— 
Never—till I have battled with this fiend— 
What doth he here? 


Man. Why—ay—what doth he here ?— 
I did not send for him,—he is unbidden. 
Abbot. Alas! lost mortal! what with guests like 


these 
Hast thou to do? I tremble for thy sake ; 
Why doth he gaze on thee, and thou on him? 








Ah! he unveils his aspect; on his brow 

The thunder-scars are graven ; from his eye 

Glares forth the immortality of hell— 

Avaunt !—— 

Man. Pronounce—what is thy mission ? 

Spirit. Come! 

Abbot. What art thou, unknown being? answer!— 

speak ! 

Spirit. The genius of this mortal—Come ! ’t is time 

Man, | am prepared for all things, but deny 
The power which summons me. Who sent thee here? 

Spirit. Thou ’It know anon—Come! come! 

Man, I have commanded 
Things of an essence greater far than thine, 

And striven with thy masters. Get thee hence! 
Spirit. Mortal ! dine hour is come—Away ! I say, 
Man. I knew, and know my hour is come, but not 

To render up my soul to such as thee : 

Away! I’ll die as I have lived—alone. 

Spirit. Then I must summon up my brethren— 

Rise! [Other Spirits rise up, 

Abbot. Avaunt! ye evil ones!—Avaunt! I say,— 
Ye have no power where piety hath power, 

And I do charge ye in the name—— 

Spirit. Old man! 
We know ourselves, our mission, and thine order ; 
Waste not thy holy words on idle uses, 

It were in vain ; this man is forfeited. 

Once more I summon him—Away! away! 

Man. I do defy ye,—though | feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye ; 

Nor will I hence, ‘hile I have earthly breath 

To breathe my scorn upon ye—earthly strength 

To wrestle, though with spirits ; what ye take 

Shall be ta’en limb by limb. 
Spirit. Reluctant mortal ! 

Is this the Magian who would go pervade 

The world invisible, and make himself 

Almost our equal ?—Can it be that thou 

Art thus in love with life? the very life 

Which made thee wretched! 

Man, Thou false fiend, thou liest! 
My life is in its last hour,—that I know, 

Nor would redeem a moment of that hour ; 

I do not combat against death, but thee 

And thy surrounding angels; my past power 

Was purchased by no compact with thy crew, 

But by superior science—penance—daring— 


And length of watching—strength of mind—and skill 


In knowledge of our fathers—when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side, 
And gave ye no supremacy: I stand 

Upon my strength—I do + Rade nel 
Spurn back, and scorn ye !— 


Spirit. But thy many crimes 
have made thee—— 
Man. What are they to such as thee ? 


Must crimes be punish’d but by other crimes, 
And greater criminals ?—Back to thy hell ! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel ; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know ; 
What I have done is done; I bear within 

A torture which could nothing gain from thine: 
The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital forits good or evil thoughts— 

Is its own origin of ill and end— 

And its own place and time—its innate sense, 
When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 

No colour from the fleeting things without ; 
But is absorb’d in sufferance or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt 


me ; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My-own hereafter.—Back, ye baffled fiends! 
The hand of death is on me—but not yours! 

[The Demons disappear, 

Abbot. Alas! how pale thou art—thy lips are white— 
And thy breast heaves—and in thy gasping throat 
The accents rattle—Give thy prayers to heaven— 
Pray—albeit but in thought,—but die not thus. 

Man, ’T is over—my dull eyes can fix thee not; 
But all things swim around me, and the earth 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare thee well— 
Give me thy hand. 


Abbot. Cold—eold—even to the heart— 


But yet one prayer—alas! how fares it with thee ?— 
Man. Old man! ’t is not so difficult to die, 
[Manrrep expires. 
Abbot. He ’s gone—his soul has ta’en its earthless 
flight— 


Wither? I dread to think,—but he is gone, 
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Ir was in the days of the pious Schah Omad, during 
whose reign, it was remarked, miracles never were 
wanting, that, among other wonders, the return to 
earth of Ali, the great son-in-law of the Prophet, was 
announced as, at length, positively and infallibly, to 
take place. Centuries had rolled away since the death 
of this great man, and still his promised return was 
looked for, by the faithful, in vain. So fondly was this 
expectation cherished, that, through each succeeding 
reign, a milk-white steed was kept ready saddled in the 
royal stables for his use, and a train of attendants, 7 
dressed, as for a monarch, to wait upon him. Still, 
however, the son-in-law of the Prophet came not ;— 
and there arose, from time to time, profane and evil- 
minded persons, who even ventured to express a doubt 
whether he would ever come at all. 

In the reign of Omad, however, such doubters had 
all disappeared. The schah himself being a believer 
tono common extent, it was deemed but loyal, in all 
good subjects, to believe, as much as possible, up to the 
royal standard. The grand moullah, too, a divine of 
much learning, had discovered a new reading in the 
Gefr u Giamé, which set the question respecting the 
time of Ali’s coming completely at rest. This Gefr u 
Giamé is the famous scroll of camel-skin which was 
written over, in mystic characters, by Ali himself, and 
contains an account of all the events that are to hap- 
pen in the world, from the beginning of Islamism to the 
end of time. Such a record would have been invalua- 
ble, had there been any one who knew how to interpret 
its meaning, But, unfortunately, the deep truths it 
contains are like that seal of Mahomet, which is said 
to have lain for so many ages at the bottom of the Well 
of Aris—precious, but ‘undiscoverable. 

On those particular points, however, which related 
to the coming of Alii, the grand moullah’s new reading 
had made all clear and intelligible. By a happy mix- 
ture of the two alphabets, the ‘I'cheggi and the Agded,* 
which had before been always kept conscientiously se- 
parate, he solved the whole difficulty ; and showed, that, 
according to the now obvious meaning of the second 
bab, or chapter, of the Giafre u Giamé, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet might be expected almost immediately. 

Great, accordingly, were the preparations throughout 
Esfahan, for the reception of so transcendant a guest. 
At the schah’s palace, all that had been ever before seen 
of pomp and pageantry for this holy purpose, was now 
outshone re outdazzled. The milk-white steed, ac- 
cording to custom, stood ready saddled in the royal 
stables, but with a richness of housings and trappings 
hitherto unparalleled ; and not only on the poitrel of 
massy gold that covered his breast, but on every little 
bos and nob of his costly furniture, the new reading of 
the Gefr u Giamé was, by the grand moullah’s or- 
ders, inseribed. A band of falconers, too—the son- 
in-law having been known, when living, to admire 
that sport—stood ready, in attendance night and day, 
with each a falcon of the true Daurian breed on his 
nand, and the small drum, wherewith to allure the 
birds, at his girdle. Every night, too, the countless 
turrets and minarets of the city were lighted up, as for 
a festival ; while watchmen, on all the hills around, 
were kept looking out incessantly, as well to heaven as 
to earth, for the great hero’s coming. 

But it was not only in such devices of homage and 
welcome, magnificent as they were, that the schah’s 
veal displayed itself. By a refinement of piety, of 
which there had been but one other example in his- 
tory, he set apart for his expected visitor his only 
daughter, the beautiful Maami; devoting her to be 
the bride, if not of Ali, of no other being. Destined 
thus to so high a station, already was the young and 
innocent girl made to share in all the honours of her 


ALIS BRIDE. 


A TALE, FROM THE PERSIAN. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, 


anticipated bridegroom: nor was any thing spared 
that art or fancy could devise, to invest her with a 
splendour worthy of the destiny that awaited her. 

very morning, as it rose, was hailed with welcome, 
as ushering in the princess’s bridal day; and the 
arrival of new presents, new dresses, marked eve 
succeeding hour. As, in the songs of the bard of 
Schiraz, the same beautiful thought returns again 
and again, in new varieties of phrase, even so does 
a young Persian maid, on her bridal day, pass every 
hour, through some fresh change of loveliness, 
“ another and the same.” 

And thus was it that the days of the young 
Maami rolled away, wiiile earth, air, and ocean, were 
made tributary to her beauty; the pearl, born of 
the Nisan dew, hanging its brightness round her 
neck, and the rich pheasant of the far east lending his 
wing to fan her brow. 

Among the ladies of Esfahan, the fate of the young 
bride formed, as easily may be supposed, the sole 
topic of conversation; nor knew they which to envy 
her most, her intended husband, or her wardrobes. 
To be married to the commander of the faithful was, 
no doubt, a splendid fate; but, then, to have cho- 
rees* set with the largest rubies of Badakshan—to 
have such varieties of the gold and silver brocades 
of Meshed, and such quantities of the sweet elcaya- 
flower essence for her hair—happy Maami! Every 
little luxury of her apartments was described and 
discussed; the sweets burning all day in fire-pans 
of gold; the invisible minstrels playing from time to 
time, and, as if by inspiration, following each new 
mood of: her sie ; nor was it forgotten that she 
slept at night on those costly mattresses which are 
made at Fez, from the rose-leaves of the garden of 
the Nile, 

But, alas! amidst all these luxuries, could the heart 
of the young bride have been scen into, there would 
have been found far more to pity than to envy in her 
lot ;—for already was that heart oceupied by a real, 
earthly love, as innocent, but, at the same time, as pas- 
sionate as ever yet entered into the soul of woman. 
The very singularity of the circumstances under which 
her attachment had been formed, were suflicient to fix 
it deeply, and for ever, in her thoughts. So early, in- 
deed, is the age at which separation takes place between 
the children of different sexes belonging to a harem, 
that her having found any one to love, since her heart 
could love, was, among the features of her strange des- 
tiny, not the least strange. 

owever, so it was: a young prince, the son of the 
schah’s brother, whose gentle and almost feminine 
timidity of nature had led to his being detained within 
the apartments of the harem to a much later period of 
boyhood than was usual, was the belovedobject to which 
her heart’s young sighs were given, and which now, 
after a separation of about two or three years still dwelt 
iu her memory with a freshness and brightness which 
those thoughts treasured up by innocence alone can 
retain. Though she had little hope of meeting Kaled 
again in this world, and her creed forbade the presump- 
tuous notion that she would be with him in the next, 
yet, to her simple heart, that dream of the past seemed 
sufficient to throw a light over the future; nor did she 
know, indeed, or wish for any greater pleasure, pre- 
sent or to come, than to sit alone in her kiosk, beside 
the fountain, and think of Kaled. 

The announcement to her, therefore, of this strange 
mystery—this husband who was, they said, expected 
out of the clouds to wed her, fell on her ear more like 
mutterings of some frightful dream, than as ea 
words spoken by real le. As the ceremonies, o 
which she was now made the object, went on, her only 





* D’Herbelot, Art, Giafre u Giame, 





* Bracelets, 





relief from the vague fears they awakened, was in the 
persuasion that they might form a of some religious 
rite, of which she understood not the meaning ; though, 
at times, fearful bodings came over her that some dread 
sacrifice was at hand, of which, like the betrothed vir- 
gin of the Nile, she was to be the adorned victim. The 
only interval she had of repose from these apprehen- 
sions was when, left to herself, at night, she lay on her 
mattress of rose-leaves from the garden of the Nile, and 
instead of dreaming there, as the ladies of Esfahan sup- 
posed, of her future glories as bride of the commander 
of the faithful, her fond fancy wandered back to the 
time when, in the gardens of the summer palace, 
among the fountains, she used, with her cousin, to pass 
days of such calm delight—painting, as he sat beside 
her, landscapes on jessamine leaves, or chasing with 
him the blue butterflies, till the sun went down. 

While such was the mood in which poor Maami 
awaited her doom, by the schah himself the event was 
looked forward to with far other eyes. To be father-in- 
law to the son-in-law of the Prophet was the very 
species of relationship, which, taken both temporally 
and spiritually, was the most calculated to enchant 
him; and it was remarked that, ever since he had 
marked out for himself this semi-celestial connexion, 
his beard was deeply tinged with henna, in imitation of 
the Prophet. Observing with surprise and regret the 
entire apathy of his daughter on the subject, he took 
pains, by picturing to her all the glories of Ali, his he- 
roism, his beauty, to elevate her mind to a pitch wor- 
thy of such a lofty destiny; reading over to her, for 
this purpose, all the learned observations wluch the 
commentators on the 76th chapter of the Koran have 
written, and which over the lids of the weary maiden, 
fell like poppy dews. 

With the same motive all those ms, in Al's 
praise, which are written round the galleries of Abbas’s 
tomb, in letters of gold, were, by the schah’s orders, 
transcribed for his daughter’s perusal ; and, in a book, 
beautiful as that which contains the loves of Joseph 
and Zuleika,* were laid on her table. The power of 
the hero’s renowned sword, Sulfakhar,—the splendour 
of his heron-tuft, and the surpassing beauty of his eyes. 
—such are the never-ending themes of these poems, of 
which the following is all that the young Maami could 
find patience to read. 


THE PAINTER’S DREAM. 


As calm, by the tomb of Ali, dream’d 
A Painter once, before his eyes, 

Sudden the shade of that Hero seemed, 
Like a being, born of Light, to rise, 


All arm’d he stood, and sternly bright 
As, on Ohod’s field, he bore his brow, 

With that heron plume, before whose light 
The Lords of the earth are proud to bow ;-= 


And the two-edg’d sword, as erst it flamed 
From rank to rank, the Battle’s Star; 
While foes, as fleet they fled, exclaimed 
“ There never was sword like Sulfakhar !" 


But the eyes—the eyes—the matchless —— 
Sos a light from their black orbs broke. 

Like dawn, at once, out of midnight skies, 
That the sleeper, dazzled, amazed, awoke! 





* The poem of Joseph and Zuleica, in the public library 
at Oxford, is, perhaps, the most beautiful manuscript in the 
world; the margins of every page are gilt, and adorned with 

lands of flowers.—Sir W. Jones's Catalogue of Persian 


‘ooks. 

t “ There is no sword like to Sulfakhar!”—from one ot 
the Elegies, or Songs, written round the galleries of Abbas’s 
Tomo, 
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Quick, quick, the pallet, inspired he took, 
And, if ever the race of mortal men 

Had a chance of knowing what Ali’s look 
Could be, in its might of fire, ’twas then! 


Like magic, beneath the Painter’s touch, 
Upkindied to life each manly grace ; 

But the eyes, the eyes—O far too much 
Was the task for earth such eyes to trace. 


Better that they were veiled, or blind, 
o Fancy, at least, might wander free, 
weaving all future woman-kind 
To dream what eyes so bright must be! 


Vividly, then,—as memory, true 
To that fresh dream, retrac’d it all,— 
The brow, the figure, the garb he drew, 
But over those eyes a veil let fall. 


Nor over, from that recorded day, 

Have the Muse of Painting’s warmest dyes, 
Or the Muse of Poesy’s boldest lay 

Ventured to picture Ali’s eyes. 


Had the young bride’s heart been less deeply pre- 
occupied, such an account of her intended husband's 
eyes would, at least, have piqued curiosity; but, as it 
was, she laid down the book, abstractedly, with a sigh, 
and calling to a faithful female attendant who had, from 
her childhood, waited upon her, desired that she would 
sing to her that sweet love-song which her cousin Ka- 


Jed used playfully: to address to her in their happy days. 


GAZEL. 
Haste, Maami, the spring is mgh, 
Already, in th’ unopened flowers 
That sleep around us, Fancy’s eye 
Can see the blush of future bowers; 
And joy it brings to thee and: me, 
My own beloved Maami! 


The streamlet, frozen on its way, 
To feed the marble Founts of Kings, 
Now, loosen’d by the vernal ray, 
Upon its path exulting springs, 
As doth this bounding heart to thee, 
My ever blissful Maami ! 


Such bright hours were not made to stay ; 
Enough if they a while remain, : 

Like Irem’s bowers,* that fade away, 
From time to time, and come again. 

And life shall all one Irem be 

For us, my gentle Maami! 


O haste, for this impatient heart 
Is like the rose in Yemen’s vale, 
That rends its inmost leaves apart 
With passion for the nightingale ; 
So languishes this soul for thee, 


My bright and blushing Maami! 


In the mean while, time went on;-the milk-white 
steed and the falconers were relieved, day and night ; 
the watchmen) upon the hills kept constantly on the 
alert ; every evening new devices of illumination were 
invented ; and seven times a day was the toilet of the 
young bride performed by tire-women, of inventive 
fancy, who, like those of the Princess Mherbanou, 
“washed their hands seven times in rose water,” 
preparatory to each toilet. Day after day was this 
routine of magnificence carried on ;—the treasury of 
the descendants of Abbas groaned under the expense, 
and still the son-in-law of the Prophet gave no signs of 
hiscoming. The grand moullah began to tremble for 
the reputation of his new reading ;.the schah fancied 
that it was all owing to his not having put henna enough 
on his beard ; ‘and the tribe of doubters, who had been 
for some time silent, now ventured sarcastically to hint 
that, as Ali was “the Lord .of Time,”t doubtless he 
would take his own time in coming. ’ 

In short, the chances seemed all in favour of poor 
Maami’s esoape, from both the honour and horror of 
this preternatural marriage, when, one morning, to the 
confusion of ‘the Cowbters, and the utter astonishment 
even of these who had pretended most confidently to 
expect such an event, it was announced at day-break, 
froin all the minarets of Esfahan, with’bedting of gongs 
and clashing of cymbals, that the great Ali hed, onthe 
preceding night, appeared to the faithful, and was, at that 


moment, saying his prayers in the great porphyry cha- | 


pel, adjoining to the tombs of the royal schahs, ‘The 
first impusle of the public mind was, naturally, a little 
feeling of disappointment, at the quiet and unostenta- 
tous manner in which this great arrival had been per- 
formed ;—a descent from the clouds, in a chariot of 
fire, having been the very least that was expected. 


* The“ VA one of Irem,” the Paradise of the Per- 


com which they believe re-appears on earth, from time to 


t One of the titles given to Ali. 








The important fact, however, that the commander had 
actually arrived, and the curiosity to know all particu- 
lars, soon absorbed every other consideration ; and the 
exact circumstances, as detailed by the court authorities, 
were as follows : 

On the preceding evening, had been celebrated 
what the Moslems call the anniversary of the sacrifice, 
from its being the day on which the pilgrims at Mecca 
slay the victims in the Valley of Mina; and, as a part 
of the ceremonies usual on this sacred occasion, it was 
required that flambeaus should be kept lighted all night, 
in the great porphyry chapel, and that a certain num- 
ber of moullahs, or doctors of the law, should watch 
and pray there till morning. In compliance with this 
ancient custom, these reverend personages, who had, 
of late years, reduced the number of lighted flambeaus 
considerably, for the double purpose of adding to their 
perquisites, and keeping their slumbers undisturbed, 
ae themselves solemnly to sleep, before their 
sandal-wood reading-desks, with all the pomp and ac- 
customed gravity becoming their high stations. 

They had not long, however, been performing this 
duty, when a loud crash, as if of bursting armour, 
startled them all from their cushions ; and, at the same 
moment, a voice, strong as that of the iron-bodied Is- 
fendiar, rung through the chapel. What the language 
was in which the voice articnlated, none of them at the 
time knew ; but a doctor, more learned'than the rest, had 
since pronounced it to be the ancient guebrish; and 
the name “ Ali” was distinctly audibleamongthe sounds. 
For the nerves of the greater number of these doctors 
this burst of guebrish was quite sufficient ; nor did they 
wait, indeed, for any thing further, but, overturning 
their sandal-wood reading-desks, and scattering, to 
right and left, the books of the law, they fled precipi- 
tately, without once looking behind them, fromthe cha- 
pel. One or two of the party, somewhat more self- 
possessed, ventured to cast a vague glance, before they 
started, towards the corner from whence these awful 
sounds,proceeded, and there saw, by the dim light, a 
tall, heroic form, with a sword massy and bright, like 
‘the ever-lustrous sulfakhar, and a turban bearing on its 
front such a cluster of radiance as could be no other than 
the heron-tuft of the great Ali himself. 

Having taken this one look, the reverend doctors 
were, with all speed, hastening out of the presence, 
when they found themselves arrested by the sound of 
that unearthly voice, and, not daring again to look back, 
stood trembling, while it commanded,—speaking this 
time, as it appeared, in very intelligible Persian,—that 
“the maiden, whoever she might be, seclected to be- 
come the bride of Ali, should, on the following evening, 
at night-fall, come, alone, to the royal tombs tomeet him.” 

Such, in substance, was the intelligence which, on 
that memorable morning, was, by the schah’s orders, 
communicated to his affectionate subjects, respecting 
an‘event so interesting to the whole Musselman 
world. Nothing further, of moment, transpired in 
the course of the day—no other eyes, but those men- 
tioned, having caught a glimpse of the son-in-law ;—and 
as it was supposed, from this seclusion, to be the illus- 
trious visitant’s wish to devote the first day of his arrival 
to prayer and meditation, guards were placed, at a re- 
spectful distance, all day, round the chapel and the 
tombs, to keep off all intruders who might, from curi- 
osity or zeal, incroach upon his privacy. 

But, in the midst of all this excitement and wonder, 
who shall describe the feelings of poor Maami? So 
long had she been kept in dreadful expectation of 
such an event, that apprehension had, at last, begun 
to wear itself out; and, in the struggle between her 
natural cheerfulness and the bodings that sometimes 
crossed her, a mood of mind was produced, half sunny, 
half shadowy, in which—like the eyes of those who 
wander through forest-paths at noon—her reason had 
become bewildered. It even seemed to her, at mo- 
ments, that she was but the princess of some Fairy 
Tale—herself and all around her mere creations of 
fancy—and that all, therefore, would, according to 
custom, end happily at last. But from this delusion 
she was now awakened—awakened to the too dread- 
ful certainty, that the catastrophe of her strange fate 
had at length arrived, and that she was to be, that very 
night, married ‘toa man dead since the year of the 
Regira 32! 

Had even her edacation in Hagiology been properly 
attended to, she would have known better how to ap- 
preciate such a family connexion ; the raceof Ali having 
given more saints to the Moslem calendar than any 
other in the whole range of Persian heraldry, and the 
cities of Com and Cashan being crowded with their 
shrines. But the young princess knew little of these 
matters; and would have preferred one more summer, 
with her sweet cousin, at the pleasant palace among the 
mountains, to a whole century passed in company with 
the most illustrous Dead of Islamism. 








In her despair—though but too well knowing how 
obstinate was her revered parent in all matters of 
religion—she flung herself at his feet; entreating 
that he would yet save her from this dreaded d 
and substitute any,other young lady of Esfahan in 
her place. There were numbers, she knew, 
the noblest born of the court, who envied her ual 
fortune; and, as it was evident, from the lang 
of the Great Commander’s message, that he knew 
not—perhaps cared not—who was to be his bride, 
let lots, she said, be cast among all who were am. 
bitious of such an honour, and with delight would 
she herself surrender to the happy winner not onl 
her sublime husband, but even her best Badakshar 
rubies, her most precious silks of Ghilan, and her 
relays of forty-nine tire-women (seven for every day in 
the week) into the bargain. The oe schah was, as 
might be expected, inexorable—such a son-in-law bei 
a prize not so easily to be relinquished ; and the only 
indulgence her tears and entreaties could wring from 
him was, that she should not, according to. the strict 
letter of the bridegroom’s commands, go alone to meet 
him, but that her faithful attendant, Haluta, should be 
allowed to accompany her. 

The evening now approached, and all Esfahan 
sparkled with festivity. ‘The workers of fire and of 
light were every where in activity, and new miracles of 
their art broke out on all sides. In addition to former 
devices, the great streets and squares were all h 
with illuminated strips, or sashes of taffeta, on each 
which was written some verse of the Koran, so that (as 
was said by a court poet who described the scené 
“the Sacred Book might be read entire as you walk 
the streets, and it seemed as if the angel Gabriel had, 
mene time, brought down the Koran in characters 
of light"* 

In mournful contrast to all this gaiety was the slow 
melancholy procession which, as soon as night be 
to fall, conducted the young bride and her attendant to 
the unlighted precincts of the Garden of the Tombs. 
From the unosterttatious manner in which the great 
commander had himself made his appearance, and the 
solemn character of'the place where he had appointed 
to meet his bride, it was concluded that ‘all ceremonies 
partaking of anght but the same simple solemnity 
should be avoided. Accordingly, preceded by the 
grand moullah, and about half'a dozen doctors of the 
law, bearing among them, on a large cushion of velvet 
and gold, the original camel-skin manuscript of the 
Gefr u Giam®, the young princess, in a rich mohaffa, 
or litter, followed iu her faithful attendant in 
another, was conducted, slowly and silently, to the en- 
trance of that place of melancholy grandeur, where, in 
their tonibs of white marble, the princes of the race of 
Abbas repose. 

Here, deocending from her mohaffa, it was with diffi. 
ye the almost fainting princess could be supported, 
while the Grand Moullah, after pronouncing over her 
a short prayer, in which he hailed her “Bride of Ali,” 
ye the small silver portal that led into the Garden 
of the Tombs, and then closed it again upon her and 
her attendant—as they shuddering thought—for ever. 
Under any other circumstances, the calm silence ef this 
cemetery, unbroken but by the rustling sound of the 
doves in the cypress-trees, would have been to the roy: 
al maiden a relief, after the life of ceremony she had 
been leading, But now, her heart sunk within her as 
she entered it, and unable to advance another step 
from the threshold, she stood, with her eyes fixed on 
the ground, not daring to look further. 

At length, the continued stillness, and a few cheer- 
ing words from her companion, having somewhat calm- 
ed her fears, and made her feel that she was not en- 
tirely deserted—she raised her eyes to the scene be- 
fore her, and nothing could look more assuringly tran 
quil. The moon was just rising, and her light, min 
gling with that of the lamps which hung dimly from 
the railing that surrounded the tombs, produced be 
tween them that sort of pale and twilight glimmer, in 
which the dead, in their middle state, may be supposed 
to sleep. Though still trembling all over, already was 
the young maiden beginning to be soothed into a feel- 
ing of security by the unliving stillness around ; when, 
suddenly, her eyes grew fixed with horror, and she re 
coiled, shuddering, against the portal. On looking te 
wards one of the larger tombs, she had seen something 
in its shadow move like life; and, as she gazed, an 
armed figure became slowly visible. For a second of 
two, it stood darkly in the moonlight—and now was 
fast approaching her. In an agony of fear, she seized 
convulsively the arm of her attendant, and uttering 
a faint, smothered shriek, sunk senseless on the pave 
ment. , 

While thus, in the Garden of the Tombs, this painful 


a) 





* See the Persian Tales. 
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geene was taking place, in ony: other part of Esfahan 

joicing and revelry were at their height; nor was it 
th the sun shone on the gay streamers ot the barges on 
the Zanderuth,* that sleep could find, in that whole 
city, one willing votary. All parted, too, with the anti- 
ipation that the succeeding evening’s gaieties would be 
Seomted with even still more splendour and glory, as 
the Mortis Ali himself, thrice blessed and twice 
son-in-law, would, with his young bride, be present to 
grace the festival. 

At arespectful hour in the morning, the Grand Moul- 
Jah, andhis reverend brethren, were duly in waiting at the 
silver portal of the Garden of the Tombs. They found 
all closed and tranquil as it had been left the night be- 
fore—-neitherthe Commander of the Faithful nor his Bride 
had given any signs of stirring. Hour after hour did 
these holy personages wait at that portal, holding the 
cushion with the sacred camel-skin reverently uplifted ; 
but neither the Commander of the Faithful nor his Bride 
yet made their appearance. All this time, too, couriers 
mounted on fleet Arab barbs, were, every ten minutes, 
flying off to the Schah’s palace for orders, 

In this perplexing state of suspense was the day pass- 
ing away, all the affairs of Church and State kept com- 
pletely at a stand-still—the milk-white steed pawing 
the air—the falconers ready with their drums—and ai 
Esfahan on tiptoe, to see the Illustrious Stranger. At 

towards evening, a council was held by the 
Schah, at which all the most learned of his counsellors 
having delivered their opinions, it was decided unani- 
mously by the Schah himself that, without any offence 
to piety, the Grand Moullah might be deputed to wait’ 
on the secluded Hero, and invite him to “shed the light 
of his heron-tuft over the longing eyes of his F'aithfui.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, a few minutes after 
sunset, just as the voices from the minarets were, one 
by one, dying away, this great functionary of the church 
Teenaled on his important mission—not a little grati- 

* The name of the river that runs through the city, 








fied that his success in predictions and new readings 
should have been rewarded by an appointment so re- 
sponsible and so dignified. With a few of the most 
eminent doctors of the law in his train, he repaired, in 
due pomp, to the Garden of the Tombs, and under the 
awful expectation of being dazzled, on their entrance, by 
the much-sung eyes of the “ Distributor of Lights and 
Graces,”* opened the Grand Portal. ‘To their astonish- 
ment, they found all within silent and solitary—the 
tombs, the oratories, the beds of sweet-smelling herbs— 
all mute and motionless, as if life was there unknown. 
In vain did they pause to listen,—well-knowing that 
the smallest whisper of that voice which had already 
startled the nerves of some of their fraternity, would be 
audible. But not a sound was stirring ;—even the doves, 
in their high nests, seemed breathless, and nothing was 
heard but the din of the distant city already murmuring 
at the delay of the expected guest. 

“ Wonderful!” muttered the Grand Moullah tohim- 
self, as he walked anxiously among the cypress-trees, 
expecting every moment to meet some vestige of the 
Great Unseen—some sign, like that of the Shining 
Hand,f put forth from the dark leaves. But no suc 
sign was given; and the only trace they could find of 
life in that region, was a slight impression on one of the 
beds of sweet basil, among the tombs, as if some light 
Peri farm had been seated among its leaves; while, on 
the gravel-walk near, lay a dried leaf of jasmine, on 
which some faint lines of drawing still were visible, and 
a paper scrawled over with a few indifferent verses, be- 
ginning 

Haste, Maami, the Spring is nigh. 





* In the year of the Hegira 366, or of Christ 976, there 
was created by Adadoedawla, the second Prince, or Sultan 
of Buiyhah, a superb monument on the spot where Ali was 
interred, which is called by the Persians Konbud Faid al 
Anwar, that is, “ the Dome of the Distributor of Lights and 
Graces.”—-Modern Universal History, vol. i. 

} The Yed Bieza.—Sce the Bahardanush, 


From that day to the present, nothing further has ever 
been known, respecting either the Son-in-law, his fair 
Bride, or the faithful Haluta. The Schah, though de- 
prived of his daughter, and disappointed of the pleasure 
of showing off, as Father-in-law, was somewhat com- 
forted by a decision of a Grand Council of Moullahs, 
which pronounced that the miracle of Ali’s coming had 
been accomplished in his reign; and that as on the 
Hero’s first disappearance from earth, he had been ac- 
companied by his favourite camel,* so, on this occasion, 
he had taken up with him the Schah’s daughter, and 
her faithful waiting-woman., 

Among the doubters, indeed, there was a story cur- 
rent, which professed to be the true history of the trans- 
action, and aceording to which, the pretended Ali was 
no other than the Pnncess’s cousin, young Kaled, who, 
having lately, as it was known, returned from the wars, 
on the Caspian, had taken advantage of the expectation 
of Ali’s coming, to pessess himself of a treasure whieh 
both heaven and nature seemed to have destined for 
him. It was even added, that the retreat of the young 
fugitives was known, and that they were then living, 
secluded, in a small fairy mansion which they had built 
on the shores of the blue Lake of Shahee,} after the 
model of the Schah’s Summer Palace among the moun- 
tains. 


* When Mortis. Ali died, there came a Holy Prophet, 
who gave them warning that shortly there would come a 
white camel, upon which he charged them to lay the body 
and sword of M. Ali, aud to suffer the camel to carry it 
whither he would. The which being performed, the said 
camel carried the sword and body of M Ali unto the sea- 
side, and the camel going a good way into the sea, was with 
the body and sword of M. Ali, taken up into heaven; for 
whose return they have long looked in Persia.—Geffrey 
Ducket’s Observation in Hakluyt. 

t The delightful lake of Shahee. . . . its western extremi- 
ties terminated by a stup chain of mountains, whose 











snowy summits softened by the haze, contrasted admirably 
with the light azure of the Lake.—Merier's Travels. 





PREFACE. 

_ Mavame Corry, the author of this interesting work, 
informs us that the incident on which it is founded is 
virtually true ; and that imagination could not invent 
the display of actions so affecting, or of sentiments so 
rous. The heart alone, says she, could inspire 
Elizabeth, “the young girl who conceived the 
noble design of snatching her father from exile, and ex- 
ecuted it in spite of all obstacles,” she adds, “ really 
existed ;” and if any interest is felt during the perusal 
of the following work, that it must be attributed to this 

circumstance. 

But “the true heroine” was, the author says, “far 
superior to hers, and suffered infinitely more.” Con- 
fessing that she has diminished both her dangers and 
her worth, Madame Cottin observes, as her excuse for 
it, that very few are capable of comprehending what a 
aged child, dutiful and affectionate, is qualified to achieve 

its parents; and that the detail of those fatigues, 
which, nevertheless, could not abate the firmness of a 
oo only eighteen years of age, would, in all proba- 

ty, have wearied the patience of her readers, while it 
excited their incredulity. The author has, therefore, 
thought proper to assign a protector to her own heroine ; 
and admits, at the same time, that she has nottravelled 
to Siberia for sentiments of filial piety, nor, above all, 
for the character of that good mother whose heart is ex- 
hibited by her. 

Madame Cottin has evidently had principally in view 
“the celebration of filial piety.” This is the object of 
her pen. Invariably aiming at this noble end, “she has 
contrived to render this species of passion so engaging 
that the garnish of a more romantic feeling is hardly re- 
quired ; while, from the beginning of the narrative toits 

, the thoughts, the expressions, the descriptions, 
all are limpid purity.” 
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TRANSALATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME COTTIN, 





Tosousk, the capital of Siberia, is situated on the 
banks of the river Irtish, and is surrounded on the 
north by immense forests, which nearly extend to the 
Frozen Ocean; while in this space of eleven hun- 
dred versts, we meet only with mountains at once 
arid and rocky, still covered with eternal snows; 
with uncultivated and deserted plains, where, dur- 
ing the warmest days of the year, the earth is not 
thawed a foot below its surface; and with streams 
whose congealed waters have never fertilized a single 
meadow, nor beheld one solitary floweret expand. 
Advancing nearer towards the Pole, the cedars, firs, 
and all the larger trees disappear, and the creeping 
larch and dwarf birch become the sole ornament of 
this miserable country; till at length we perceive 
nothing but marshes filled with moss, exhibited as if 
it were the final effort of expiring nature, and be- 

ond which every trace of vegetation is no longer to 
S perceived, tt is here, nevertheléss, amidst the 
horrors of a perpetual winter, that nature displays 
herself in all her magnificence—it is here, and only 
here, that the Aurora Borealis is at once frequent 
and majestic, and, while embracing the horizon in the 
form of a round arch, that columns of moving light 
issue forth, affording these hyperborean regions a 
spectacle whose wonders are unknown to the inhabit- 
ants of the south. Furtherto the south of Tobolsk, ex- 
tends the circle of Ischim, which is divided from the 
Kirguis, an unstable and idolatrous people, by heaths 
covered with tombs, and intersected by lakes of bitter 
water. It is bordered to the left by the Irtish, which, 
after numerous windings, loses itself on the frontiers 
of China ; while to the right it is again bordered by the 
Tobol. Sterile and naked, the banks of this last river 
present to the eye nothing but fragments of broken 
rocks, heaped one upon the other, and topped with 





some scattered firs, at the feet of which, within an angle 
of the Tobol, we discover the baronial village of Saimka, 
distant from Tobolsk more than six hundred versts; 
while, placed at almost the extreme limit of the circle, 
in the midst of desert lands, every thing that surrounds 
it seems cheerless as its sun, and melancholy as its 
climate. 

Notwithstanding, the circle of Ischim is considered 
as the Italy of Siberia; since it enjoys some days of 
summer, and because the winter lasts only eight moaths, 
though its rigour during that period is extreme. The 
north wind, which then incessantly blows, charged with 
the frosts of the Artic deserts, brings with it such sharp 
and searching cold, that from the month of September 
the Tobol is filled with ice. Snows fall incessantly at 
this time, and continue to cover the earth to the end ot 
May.—After this month, indeed, when the sun begins 
to penetrate the snow, it is wonderful to contemplate 
the celerity with which the trees resume their foliage, 
and the fields..are decked with verdure ; two or three 
days being time sufficient: for nature to unfold all her 
beauties. One imagines that the stirring of vegetation 
is absolutely heard ; the flowers. ofthe birch exhale the 
odour of the rose, while the hairy, cytissus once more 
decorates the —— places: storks, wild ducks, and. 
geese disport themselves on the surface of the lakes ; 
the white crane is seen plunging amid the solitar 
marshes, and weaves her nest with the rushes which 
they supply ; while the flying squirrel, leaping from one 
tree to another, and cleaving the air by the assistance 
of his feet and bushy tail, mbbles the buds of the pine, 
and the tender leaves of the birch. Hence, to the be- 
ings that ag these frozen regions there belong some 
happy days, but none for the exiles who inhabit them 

those unfortunates, the greater part reside in the 
villages which border the river, from Tobolsk to the 
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limits of the circle of Ischim; while others are banished 
to cabins in the midst of the ficlds——Government sup- 
plies some of them with common nourishment. Such 
of the exiles as are abandoned by it, however, live en- 
tirely by the produce of their winter hunting; almost 
all of them being the objects of public pity, and desig- 
nated in no other way than by the epithet of the 
wretched, Two or three versts from Saimka, amidst 
a marshy forest, tilled with pools of morass, upon the 
edge of a circular lake, bordered with black and white 
poplars, thus lived a family of exiles. This household 
was composed of three individuals ; a man of forty-five, 
his wife, and their daughter—beautiful, and in all the 
flower of her youth. . 

Enclosed in this desert, this family had no communi- 
cation with any person: the father went alone to the 
chase, never repaired to Saimka, and nobody had ever 
seen either his wife or daughter; and, except a poor 
Tartar peasant, who waited upon them, no human foot 
was permitted to enter their cabin. No person knew 
either their country, their parentage, or the cause of 
their punishment ; the governor of Tobolsk being alone 
in possession of the secret, and not confiding it even to 
the lieutenant who presided in his jurisdiction at Saimka. 
When putting these exiles under the superintendance 
of this officer, the governor had only instructed him to 

rovide them a convenient kind of habitation, with a 
Fittle garden, together with food and clothing; but 
charging him, at the same time, to prevent the least in- 
tercourse between them and others; and, above all, 
to intercept any letters, which they should attempt to 
get conveyed to the court of Russia, _ 

Attention so particular on the one side, and so much 
rigour and mystery on the other hand, made it suspect- 
ed that the simple name of Peter Springer, given to 
the chief exile, concealed one more illustrious—that of 
some distinguished victim of adversity, and perhaps of 
injustice. ' 

But all efforts to penetrate the mystery having been 
found useless, curiosity soon subsided, and interest with 
it. People now ceased to be concerned for the misfor- 
tunes of beings whom they never saw, and whom at 
length they entirely forgot: so that when any hunters 
by chance wandered through the forest, and reached 
the borders of the lake, if they inquired as to the name 
ofthe inhabitants of the cabin, which here presented 
itself to view, “They are amongst the unhappy,” was 
the only reply made. After this, no further questions 
were asked; but, moved with pity, the stranger retir- 
ed, ejaculating, from the bottom of his heart—‘God re- 
store them one day to their country?’ Peter Springer 
had been the builder of his own dwelling, which was 
constructed with planks of fir, and covered with straw, 
and protected by masses of rocks from the fury of the 
north wind and the inundations of the lake. Compos- 
ed of a soit granite, these rocks reflected the rays of the 
sun from its exfoliations. During the first days of 
spring, whole bunches of mushrooms might be perceiv- 
ed issuing out from the crevices, some of a pale rose 
colour, others of yellow, or even of azure blue, resem- 
bling those in the lake of Baikal; and in those cavities 
where the hurricanes had deposited some earth, slips 
of the pine and of the service tree strove to fix their 
roots, and put forth their branches, 

Southward of the lake, the forest presented an open 
coppice, through which might be perceived, in the dis- 
tance, extensive heaths covered with a great number of 
tombs, many of which had been sacrilegiously violated 
for the sake of plunder ; the bones of the dead, scatter- 
ed in all directions, being the only remains of an an- 
cient people, who might have reposed in eternal obli- 
vion, ifthe gold and jewels that were supposed to have 
been entrusted with their bodies to the earth had not 
occasioned this exposure of their existence by the hands 
of avarice. 

To the east of this immense plain, the Christians had 
erected a little chapel of wood ; and it was remarkable 
that here the mansions of the departed had been treat- 
ed with becoming awe, and that before that cross, 
which impressed the recollection of every virtue, man 
had never yet dared to profane the ashes of the dead ! 
Among these wilds it was ‘that Peter Springer passed 
his mornings in the pleasures ef the chase, during the 
long and rough winters of Siberia. He killed the elks 
which banqicied, on the tender foliage of the aspen 
and poplar; and sometimes he succeeded in taking the 
sable, sufficiently rare in this department; though he 
was more frequently successful in catching the ermine, 
which is altogether as plentiful in these parts. What- 
ever he obtained for their skins, he devoted to the pur- 
chase of furniture for his wife, and books for his daugh- 
ter. The long evenings he employed in the tuition of 
his young Elizabeth, who, seated thus between her pa- 
rents, read aloud to them passages from history ; Spring- 
er, in the mean time, fixing her attention on such inci- 
dents as were calculated to elevate her mind, while her 


mother, Phedora, on the other hand, directed her feel- 
ings to such scenes as seemed most likely to produce a 
tenderness of heart. Springer did not tail to impress 
on her soul the beauty of glory and of heroism, while 
Phedora still impressed on her daughter the charms of 
pious sentiments and modest goodness. Her father 
thus unfolded to her whatever was excellent and sub- 
lime in virtue ; her mother whatever was consoling and 
amiable: the first instructed her how virtue was to be 
reverenced, but the latter how it was to be cherished. 
The consequence of such parental assiduity, bent en- 
tirely to one common end, was the production of a cha- 
racter at once courageous and feeling, and which, unit- 
ing the uncommon energies of Springer to the angelic 
softness of Phedora, combined all that was noble and 
proud in honour, with all that was tender and devoted 
in love. 

Whenever the snows began to melt, and verdure first 
resumed its appearance on the earth, the culture of the 

arden now occupied the family in common. While it 
; a to Springer to dig trenches for the flower bor- 
der, his Phedora got ready the seeds, which Elizabeth 
next confided to the ground. Alder trees and white 
cornels, as it were, palisadoed the enclosed spot, to- 
gether with the black alder, a species of shrub much 
esteemed in Siberia, because its flower is the only one 
that exhales the least perfume. In the southern point 
of this enclosure, Springer had formed a kind of fruit- 
house, where he cultivated with peculiar care flowers 
that were strangers to this region; and when the mo- 
ment of their flowering came, he pressed them to his 
lips, then showed them to his wife, and, placing them 
round the forehead of his daughter, would add—* Eli- 
zabeth, deck thyself with flowers of thy native land ; 
which resemble thee, and, like thee, are beautiful even 
in exile. Ah! mayst thou never perish, as they do, in 
— i 

“xcept in such moments of tender emotion, however, 
Springer was silent and grave ; plunged for whole hours 
in a profound reverie, seated on the same bench, and 
his eyes riveted to the same direction, breathing deep 
sgihs, which the caresses of his wife could not suppress, 
and which the contemplation of his daughter still more 
embittered. Frequently would he take herin his arins, 
ee her to his heart, then, all at once, restoring herto 

er mother, exclaim—“ ‘Take, take away this child, 
Phedora: her distress, and thine, will destroy me. Ah! 
wherefore did you follow me? If you had left me to 
myself, even here ; if you did not divide with me the 
evils of this place; if | only knew that you were tran- 

uil and honoured in your native land, it seems to me 
that [ could exist in this desert, and not complain.” 

These expressions at once plunged the affectionate 
Phedora in tears. Whether in looks, words, or ac- 
tions, she constantly gave evidence of the deep attach- 
ment which she bore towards her husband. It was im- 
possible for her to have lived one day apart from him; 
nor did she even feel content when formerly they were 
together in better days: then, sometimes, great offices, 
and illustrious but hazardous state employments would 
separate him from her, but in exile they seldom quitted 
each other’s side. Phedora might have become, as it 
were, enamoured with their exile, could she have ceas- 
ed to lament for the sorrows of her partner! 

Phedora, although more than thirty, was yet hand- 
some ; for, equally devoted to her husband, her daugh- 
ter, and her Creator, these distinct, yct united feelings 
had imparted to her countenance a charm which it was 
impessible for time to effacc. Her looks indicated that 
she had been formed to love with all the purity of inno- 
cence, and she fulfilled the destiny thus allotted to her. 
Anxious to prepare with her own hand such dishes as 
she imagined would be most agreeable to her husband, 
and anticipating his slightest wish, she discovered his 
desires in hie looks, that she might be enabled to gratify 
them before they could be named, Her cares were 
not lost. Order, neatness, gracefulness itself reigned 
in their little abode, of which the more capacious part 
served as the chamber of the parents, and was warmed 
by a large stove, while the walls, though smoky, were 
graced with embroidery of various kinds, executed by 
the mother and daughter: their windows were, at the 
same time, glazed, although an unusual indulgence in 
this country, and which his family in fact owed to the 
produce of Springer’s hunting. ‘Two closcts made uv 
the remainder of this eabin, in one of which Elizabeth 
slept, while the other was occupied by the young pea- 
sant, compen f mentioned, and likewise by their culinery 
furniture and gardening utensils. 

Thus passed the week, partly in the cares of the 
family, and partly in manufacturing stuffs produced 
from the skin of the rcindeer, dyeing them with a 
colour extracted from the birch-tree, or lining them 
with furs. When the sabbath came, however, it was 
the practice of Phedora (who most regretted that 





she was deprived of participating in the offices of her 





church), to pass some portion of this holy day ip 
prayer, before an image of St. Basil, for whose cha. 
racter she entertained the highest veneration; and 
if, week after week, her devotion became more lively 
it was because she always found that her ’ 
rendered more eloquent by piety, was thereby more 
qualified to suggest such thoughts and expressions ag 
—_ calculated to console and strengthen her husband’s 
mind, 

Educated in these savage wilds ever since her fourth 
year, Elizabeth knew no other country; and hence 
she discovered in this climate those bcauties which 
nature still presents in places she has otherwise the 
most neglectcd, together with those simple pleasures 
which innocence of heart never fails to enjoy in all 
situations, She felt amused in ascending the rocks 
which bordered the lake to search after the eggs of the 
sparrow-hawk and white vulture, who, during the sum. 
mer, had here constructed their nests. Sometimes she 
ensnared the wood-pigeons in her net, till she filleda 
large bird cage with them; at others, she would 
for the fish which swam about in the lake, whose pur. 
ple scales, folding over one another, had the appear. 
ance of so many beds of fire, covered, as it were, agai 
with liquid silver. It never once occurred to her, duri 
this her happy state of childhood, that there could be 
any condition of life more fortunate than her own, In. 
vigorated by the strength of the air, her growth wa 
accelerated by the exercise she took, while on her face, 
the seat of innocence and of peace, every day som 
new charm was developed. In this way, remote from 
the world and fiom mankind, she increased in lovel. 
ness for the contemplation of her parents only, and ty 
charm their hearts ; resembling the flower of the deser, 
which expands only to the sun, while its colours ar 
not less vivid, though it never can hope to be viewed 
but by the planet to which it was indebted for exis 
ence. 

No affections are so touching and so riveted as thox 
which are concentrated upon a few objects: hence 
young Elizabeth, being acquainted with her parent 
only, and loving only them amid the world, loved then 
intenscly ; the protectors of her infancy, her playmates 
her sole society, they were, in fact, every thing to he, 
Acquainted with nothing but as derived from them- 
owing to them her pastimes, hertalents, her knowledge 
—seeing that all her advantages had proceeded from 
them, and that of herself she was as nothing, she de 
lighted in that dependence which connected with i 
solely the sense of benefits. This feeling was applied 
to different scenes. Procecding from childhood to youth, 
she observed, at length, as reason began to expand 
within her, the frequent tears of her mother, and per 
ceived that her father was unhappy. When she 
would repeatedly eonjure them to acquaint her with 
the nature of their grief, she could obtain no other a» 
swer than that they sorrowed for their country ; but the 
name of that country, or the rank they occupied init 
they never once revealed to her, being still unwilling 
excite regret in her bosom by informing her of tk 
eminence whence they had been precipitated to thet 
present state. Notwithstanding this circumspectnes 
on their part, however, from the instant that Elia 
beth had discovered the affliction of her parents, he 
reflections were no longer the same, and her manne 
of life became at once changed. Those amusement 
which had delighted her innocent mind lost ther 
attraction; her garden was neglected; she forgot be 
flowers, and ceased to be attached to her birds; and 
when she now approached the borders of the lake,i 
was no longer to cast the bait, or navigate her litt 
boat, but to give herself up to reflection, and meditat 
upon that project which entirely occupied her mini 
and heart. Seated on the point of a rock, with he 
eyes fixed on the waters of the lake, she rumunatel 
on the tears of her parents, and the means of putting 
an end to their sorrows. They grieved for thet 
country; and though Elizabeth knew not what cour 
try it was, yet, as they seemed so unhappy whik 
away from it, her chief object was how to restore then 
toit. Presently she would raise her eyes heaven 
imploring the succour of Omnipotence ;_ and thus s# 
continued in so profound a reverie, that the falling snows 
and the violence of the wind, were often found insufficiet! 
to rouse her from her abstraction. Yet, if her parents bi 
called her, she immediately heard their voice, descendt 
quickly from the rocky summit on which she ap 
immovable, hastened to imbibe the lessons of her fathe, 
and assist her mother in the discharge of domes 
cares, Elizabeth was, nevertheless, quite altered. W 
her parents, or apart from them, however occupl) 
sleeping or waking, one single thought now hauntedbé, 
which she kept r igiously in er heart, opening he 
self to no human being, and determined not to disclot 
it till the moment for her departure came. 

Elizabeth was, indeed, resolved to go—to tear bt 
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self from the embraces of her parents; and alone, on 
foot, to travel to St. Petersburgh, in order to intercede 
for her father’s liberation. Such was the bold design 
she had formed ; such the dangerous enterprise, which 
yet failed to terrify this young and timid girl! Obsta- 
cles were foreseen in vain ; the strength of her deter- 
mination, the courage of her spirit, her confidence in 
God, reanimated her heart, and assured her of over- 
coming all difficulties. Still, however, when her scheme 
began to approximate to something less vague, and 
when she ceased from reflection in order to prepare for 
the execution of her plan, her ignorance somewhat 
alarmed her. Unacquainted with the route to the vil- 
lage nearest her, she had not even penctrated the fo- 
rest that surrounded her home; and how was it possi- 
ble for her to travel to St. Petersburgh? How make 
herself to be understood, while journeying in the midst 
of so many people, whose very ean was unknown 
toher? Anticipating that she must owe her subsist- 
ence to alms, during her journey, she summoned to her 
assistance the humility which she had derived from the 
religion of her mother; yet she had so often heard her 
father complain of the hard-heartedness of men, that 
she felt much apprehension at the idea of having to 
solicit their compassion. She moreover knew too well 
the tenderness of her parents, to flatter herself that they 
would facilitate her departure ; it was not to them she 
could have recourse: but, indeed, to whom could she 
address herself in a desert where she lived separated 
from the rest of the world? and in that cabin, whose 
very entrance was interdicted to all human beings, 
how could she expect aid? Nevertheless, she despair- 
ed not; for the remembrance of an accident of which 
her father once su ome he must have become the vic- 
tim, still reminded her there was no place altogether so 
savage where Providence could not listen to the pray- 
ers of the miserable, or relieve their distresses, 

Some years were elapsed, since, during a winter’s 
chase, upon the summut of those rough rocks which 
border the Toboi, Springer had been delivered from 
imminent danger by the intrepidity of a young man. 
Smoloff, son of the governor of Tobolsk, was his name : 
he came every succeeding winter to hunt the elks and 
martens among the heaths of Ischim, and to combat 
the bears of the Ural mountains, in the vicinity of 
Saimka. It was in following the latter chase, the most 
dangerous of all, that he happened to meet with Spring- 
er, and saved his life. Never, from this time, was the 
name of Smoloff pronounced without respect and ac- 
knowledgment in the habitation of Springer. The only 
regret of Elizabeth and her mother was, that they re- 
mained in ignorance of their benefactor, and were pre- 
vented from blessing him: every day, therefore, they 
prayed for him ; each year, when they heard that the 
winter hunting had recommenced, they flattered them- 
selves that by chance he night approach their cabin, 
but he came not ; for entrance had been denicd te him, 
with the rest of the world, nor did he think of infring- 
ing this rigorous regulation, since he remained as yet 
ignorant of what the cabin would have disclosed to him. 

However, since Elizabeth had appreciated the difficulty 
of issuing from her desert without human aid, her 
thoughts turned more frequently to young Smoloff. 
Such a protector would relieve all her fears, remove 
every impediment; who better than he could explain 
to her the nature of the road from Saimka to St. Peters- 
burgh, or point out a more certain method of preferring 
her request to the emperor. And should her flight 
irritate the governor of ‘T'obolsk, who, betterthan young 
Smoloff, could disarm his anger, awaken his pity, and 
prevent him from punishing her parents by making 
them responsible for her misconduct? j 

Thus it was, therefore, that she reckoned on the 
advantages which would result to her from such a 
support ; and, seeing the approach of winter, she 
concluded not to suffer the hunting season to pass by 
Without first ascertaining if young Smoloff was in the 
— and finding means of seeing and speaking to 

im. 

Springer was so affected by the terrors of his wifeand 
daughter, whenever they adverted to the danger he had 
incurred, that, from that time, he promised them never to 
renew the hunting of the bear, and only to quit the fo- 
rest in pursuit of squirrels and ermines. Notwithstand- 
Ing this promise, however, Phedora could not witness his 
setting off without fear; and remained trembling till his 
return home, as if his absence still presaged some mis- 

une, 

A thick snow, hardened bya frost of more than thirt 
degrees, covered the ground ; it was the middle of = 
ter, when, one fine morning in December, Springer took 
his musket, and proceeded to hunt in the Stepp. Pre. 
Vious to going out, he embraced his wife and dauchter, 
to whom he promised to return before the close of day; 
but the appointed hour passed away, night approached, 
and Springer was not returned. Since the accident 
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that menaced his life, this was the very first time he had 
failed in exactness as to coming home, and the agita- 
tions of Phedora knew no bounds; in seeking to sooth, 
Elizabeth shared them: shewished to go to the succour 
of her father, yet could not resolve to quit her mother 
in tears, Until this hour, Phedora, delicate and fragile, 
had never been beyond the shores of the lake; but the 
violence of suspense now made her believe she could 
muster strength sufficient to accompany her daughter 
in search of her husband. Both of them, accordingly, 
set out together, walking towards the heath at the ex- 
tremity of the coppice wood. Added to the extreme 
coldness of the air, the firs appeared like trees of ice, 
the thick hoar-frost, attached to their branches, giving 
to their exterior a dazzling kind of whiteness; a gloomy 
fog obscured the horizon; while the approach of night 
communicated to these various objects an aspect still 
more inelancholy, at the same moment that the snow, 
polished as a mirror, continually betrayed the steps of 
the delicate and trembling Phedora. Brought up in 
this climate, and accustomed to brave the most rigorous 
cold, Elizabeth, on the other hand, upheld her mother, 
assisting her with her whole strength: in like manner 
as we behold a tree that has been transferred from its 
native soil, languishing in a strange country, while its 
scion, becoming at once habituated to the climate, 
throws out its strength, in a few years sustaining the 
branches of the trunk whence it derived its nourish- 
ment, and with its shade protecting the tree which ori- 
ginally gave it life! Approaching thus towards the 
plain, however, the languid steps of Phedora indicated 
that she was unable to proceed. “My mother!” ob- 
served Elizabeth, “ the day is about to close ; rest you 
here, and permit me to go alone as far as the borders of 
the forest: if we delay the search any longer, night will 

revent me from distinguishing my father on the heath.” 

hedora tried to support herself by leaning against the 
fir-tree, assenting to her daughter’s proposal. In the 
course of a few minutes, Elizabeth reached the plain ; 
the tombs with which it was covered had formed a 
series of hillocks, of sufficient height, and stationed on 
the summit of one of these observatories, the young 
Elizabeth, with an almost bursting heart, while her in- 
quiring eyes were suffused with tears, tried to discover 
her father, but gazed in vain. Nothing was to be dis- 
cerned ; all was silent and solitary; the darkness be- 
gan to mingle heaven and earth, when, suddenly, the 
report of a musket, not far off, revived her feelings. 
This noise, never heard by her except from the hand of 
her father, seemed to assure her of his being near ; and 
she hastened to the quarter whence it came. Behind a 
mass of rocks, slie soon perceived a man, stooping as 
if looking for something, on which she immediately 
cried—“ My father! Is it you, my father?” The | 
ee instantly looked up. Youthful and handsome, | 

e expressed great surprise at seeing Elizabeth. 
“ You are not my father,” resumed she, with sorrow: 
“but have you not met with him amidst the Stepp; 
and cannot you inform me where I am likely to find 
him?” “T know not your father,” replied the stranger : 
“ but I know that, at such an hour, you ought not to 
be alone on this heath; where you run the risk of in- 
curring so many dangers, and which you ought to 
fear."—“ Ah!” interrupted Elizabeth, “I fear nothing 
in the world compared with the dread of not finding 
my father.” Saying this, she raised her eyes to hea- 
ven; and their mingled expression of dignity and ten- 
derness, courage and softness, at once portrayed all 
the emotions of her soul, and seemed prophetic of her 
destiny. The young stranger was struck, and believ- 
ed himself in a dream ; he had never seen any thing 
like Elizabeth, nor imagined such a being as her. He 
asked her what was her father’s name? “ Peter 
Springer,” answered Elizabeth. “What!” exclaimed 
the stranger, “you are the daughter of the exile of the 
cabin of the lake! Tranquillize your mind; I do 
know your father ; it is hardly an hour since I parted 
from him; he then turned to go home, and must by 
this time have reached his dwelling.” 

She could listen to no more, but, running to the spot 
where she had left her mother, she called to her with 
cries of joy, in order that her voice might assure her of | 
the glad tidings she had to impart; when she arrived 
at the place, however, her ie was no longer there. 
Distracted at not meeting her parent here, she made the 
forest ring with the names ofher father and mother. At 
length, voices were heard hailing her, from the borders 
of the lake. Doubling her pace, she arrived safe; and, 
on the threshold of their cabin, had the gratification of 
beholding her father and mother. Both extended their 
arms toher; shethrewherselfintothem. Explanations 
soon followed their embraces. Each of them, it appear- 
ed, had returned home by different ways; but, reunited, 
they were now happily at ’ 

Blizabeth now Seaneived, for the first time, that the | 
young stranger, whom she meet on the heath, had fol- 











lowed her steps, and was approaching their habitation. 
He was recognised by her father, who said to him with 
deep regret—“It is very late, M. Smoloff; and you 
know, notwithstanding, that] am prohibited from offering 
you an asylum but for a single night.”—“ Smoloff!” ex- 
elaimed Elizabeth and her mother together; “our de- 
liverer! is it indeed he whom we behold?” Both ‘ell 
at his feet, which Phodora would have bathed with her 
tears. “ Smoloff!” said Elizabeth, “ ever since the three 
years ago when you saved the life of my father, we have 
not passed one day without our imploring for you the 
benediction of Heaven !”—‘Ah! your prayershave been 
heard, since Providence has directed me here,” replied 
Smoloff, with evident emotion; “ for the little that I 
have done most assuredly did not merit a reward like 
this.” During this interesting scene, time passed on ; 
it had become, in fact, very late; and the most profound 
darkness had enveloped the whole forest. 

Thus to return to Saimka, in the middle of the night, 
was not without danger, and Springer could not easily 
bring himself to refuse the nghts spitality to his de- 
liverer ; still he had promised the governor of Tobolsk, 
upon the faith of honour, to admit no person into his 
dwelling, and he could not reconcile his mind to an 
infraction of that pledge. Springer thus proposed to ac- 
company his benefactortoSaimka. “1 willlighta flam- 
beau,” said he ; “I am acquainted with the windings 
of the forest, its marshes, and pools ; and I will proceed 
first.”—* Suffer me, sir,” observed M. de Smoloff, see- 
ing the apprehensions of Phedora, who was dissuading 
her husband upon her knees to relinquish the rash at- 
tempt, “ suffer me to remain in your cabin till to-morrow: 
I well know the orders that have been given by the go- 
vernor, my father, and the reasons which compel him to 
show so much rigour towards you ; but I am persuaded 
that on this occzsion he will release you from your en- 
gagement to him, and soon shall I have toreturn in or- 
der to thank you, on his part, for the asylum you afford.” 
With this assurance, Springer took the young man’s 
hand, welcomed him to his eabin, and both seated them 
selves by the stove; while Phedora and her daughter 
went to prepare the last family meal. 

Elizabeth was attired in the fashion of the Tartar 
peasants. She wore a short red petticoat, drawn at. the 
sides, her legs being, covered with trowsers made from 
the skin of the reindeer ; with her hair flowing in loose 
ringlets down to her heels: a corset, close and buttoned 
at the sides, permitted all the elegance of her figure to 
be perceived, while the sleeves, commg no lower than 
her elbow, displayed the beauty of her arms: the sim 
plicity of her dress served to heighten the dignity of her 
deportment ; and ali her movements were accompanied 
by a grace that Smoloff contemplated with an emotion 
he had not hitherto felt, but from which he could detach 
neither his eyes nor his heart. Elizabeth did not regard 
him with less pleasure, though her gratification was at 
the same time perfectly pure ; proceeding from the re- 
collection of the gratitude she owed lim on account of 
her father, and the hopes she cherished of his eo-opera 
tion in the great enterprise she was about to undertake 
God himself, the great searcher of hearts! could not 
have found in the bosom of Elizabeth a single feeling 
unconnected with the welfare of her parents, and which 
was not entirely their own. During the supper, young 
Smoloff took occasion to inform them it was only three 
days before that he had been apprized, while at Saimka, 
that numbers of famished wolves were ravaging the dis 
trict; and that, before long, a general chase would be 
engaged in for their extirpation. “ You will not, | hope, 
go to this dangerous chase,” said Phedora, pressing 
close to her husband, while paleness spread over her 
cheeks: “You will not thus expose your life—your 
life, the most precious of treasures that remains to me?” 
« Alas! Phedora,” replied Springer, speaking bitterly, 
“what say you? What is my ife, since without me 
you would not be here? Know you what would re- 
store liberty to yourself and to our child? Know you— 
Phedora?” His wife was interrupting him by an ex- 
clamation full of grief, when Elizabeth rose, approached 
her father, and, taking his hand, said—* My father! 
you know, reared in these forests, that I myself know 
no other country ; here, at thy side, my mother and I 
live together happily ; but 1 attest, both by her heart 
and mine, that in no other part of the world is it possi- 
ble for us to exist without you, even were It In your na- 
tive land.”—“ Understood you that, M. de Smoloff?” 
resumed Springer—* You will believe that such ex- 
pressions ought to console me, when, on the contrary, 
they force the dagger still deeper in me! Virtues, 
which might constitute my joys, become my misery, 
when I reflect that on my account they live entombed 
in this desert ; that, through me, a will never 
be known, never be beloved.” His daughter here in- 


| stantly interrupted him, exclaiming—“ O, my father! 


behold me thus between my mother and you; and say 
that nobody shall ever love me.” Springer, not having 
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the power to moderate his grief, continued thus :— 
“Never will you enjoy the pleasure which I owe to 
you, for never shall the voice of an adored child impart 
to you such delight as you communicate to me ; doom- 
ed to live alone in this place, without husband, without 
offspring, like a feeble bird that has wandered into the 
desert. Innocent victim! you know not the good which 
you lose; but I can no longer give thee any thing, for 
with me all is perished !” 

Young M. de Smoloff had, more than once, during 
this scene of distress, tried to conceal his tears, Al- 
though his voice failed him for some moments when he 
wished to speak, he at last was enabled to command 
his utterance, when he thus addressed himself to Spring- 
er—“ Sir,” remarked Smoloff, “knowing as I do the 
melancholy preferment of my father, you may believe 
me no stranger to misery ; often have I traversed the 
various circles of his extensive government :—what 
tears have I received! what solitary miseries have I 
heard groaned forth! Ihave seen, yes, I have seen, 
amidst the hideous deserts of Beresot, those miserable 
individuals who there existed, without friends, without 
a family ; never did they experience an endearing caress, 
never did one gentle expression sound to gladden their 
hearts ; isolated im the world, separated from existence, 
they were not only exiled—they were miserable too!” 
—* And,” interrupted the affectionate Phedora, look- 
ing reproachfully at Springer, “and when Heaven has 
reserved to thee thy daughter, still thou sayst thou hast 
lost every thing! Should she be snatched from thee, 
what wouldst thou say then?” Springer started. He 
took the hand of his daughter, and then placing it upon 
his heart, with the hand of his wife, he cried, looking 
at them together—“ Ah! 1 feel it; I have not lost 
every thing!” 

Daylight now rose, and young Smoloff was prepared 
to bid adieu to the exiles, It was not without some re- 
gret that Elizabeth saw him about to depart; for she 
was impatient to disclose her design to him, and in- 
sure his assistance in the prosecution of it. Constantly 
in the presence of her parents, she had not been able 
to speak particularly to him; and, while she chose not 
to explain her views before them, she hoped that, see- 
ingyhim often, she should discover an opportunity for 
entrusting him with her determination. “ Will you 
not come again, sir?” said Elizabeth, addressing their 
visitor, when taking leave. “ Promise me,” added she, 
“that to-day shall not prove the last in which I am to 
behold the saviour of my father!” Such expressions 
as these surprised her father, but the emphasis with 
which they were | poe C8 still more astonished him ; 
a secret inquietude seized him ; he reminded her of the 
orders of the governor, assuring her that he could not 
disobey them twice. Smoloff here observed, that he 
was certain of obtaining from his father an exemption 
in favour of his own son, and that he would immediate- 
ly go to Tobolsk for the purpose.—* But, sir,” continu- 
ed young Smoloff, turning to Springer, “ while asking 
this indulgence for myself, shall I say nothing to my 
father for you? Shall I not have the happiness to serve 
you? Have you nothing to ask ?”— Nothing, sir,” 
replied Springer, with an air of gravity. The youth 
cast his eyes mournfully down, and then repeated his 
question to Phedora: who expressed her desire to ob- 
tain leave for herself and daughter to go every Sun- 
day to Saimka, in order to celebrate mass. Smoloff 
had no difficulty in engaging to forward this last re- 
quest ; he departed, carrying with him the benedictions 
of all the family, and followed by the silent vows of 

Elizabeth for his speedy return. 

While journeying home, Smoloff was entirely en- 
grossed by Elizabeth ; he thought of nothing else: this 
youthful fair, appearing to him on the preceding even- 
ing in a form so beautiful, had commenced by captivat- 
ing his imagination ; then, seeing her seated between 
her parents, she had deeply touched his heart; then did 
he retrace her slightest sentiments, her manner, her 
looks, and, far above all, her parting words. Without 
those words, perhaps, a kind of religious respect would 
have prevented him from loving her ; but the liveliness 
with which she expressed her desire to see him again, 
coupled with that prayer which was pronounced with 
such feeling, led him to infer that there was something 
reciprocal in their regard. His youthful mind, elated 
with this imagination, soon persuaded him that their 
evening’s rencontre was not the effect of mere chance, 
- : ree mutual ey had equally influenced them, 

ad he was impatient to ascertai i 

heart the cnuiantion of these ho pa —_— 

Springer’s sadness had, ever since the visit of Smo- 
lof, assumed a more sombre character, The recollee- 
tion of this youth, so amiable, so generous, so coura- 
geous, incessantly presented to his mind the husband 
he could have wished for his daughter ; but his melan- 
choly circumstances still precluded him from indulging 
the thought, and, instead of desiring the return of Smo- 





loff, he feared it. Elizabeth might, he felt, be suscepti- 
ble of tenderness ; and that affliction would, to his pa- 
ternal heart, be the consummation of grief, which should 
condemn him to witness his daughter a prey to the se- 
cret sorrows of a hopeless attachment. __ ; 

One night, plunged in these reveries, his head resting 
between his hands, with his elbows supported 7 
outworks of the stove, he breathed deep sighs. Phe- 
dora, witnessing his agitation, had let her needle fall ; 
and, fixing her eyes upon her husband, with her heart 
full of care, she implored of Heaven to inspire her with 
such consolations as might succeed in obliterating the 
sense of his misfortunes. Not far from her parents, in 
a shaded part of the room, Elizabeth had observed them 
both, thisking, with secret joy, that a day would come, 
when, perhaps, they should cease to weep. Smoloff, 
she doubted not, would assist her to compass her end, 
since a Divine instinct told her to advance, and that he, 
touched with her feelings, would protect her; yet she 
dreaded the resistance of her parents, and more espe- 
cially the refusal of her mother. But how could she 
proceed without their advice, without knowing the 
name of their original country, or the offence whose 
pardon she was resolved to crave? Elizabeth felt the 
necessity of opening her heart to her parents, therefore, 
and that the moment for this confidence was now pre- 
sented. She dropped on her knee, and prayed of God 
to dispose her parents to attend to her; after which she 
ventured to approach softly to her father, but remained 
standing behind him, Po | leaning on the back of his 
chair. Having held silence for some little time, in the 
hope that he might be the first to speak, but finding 
him not likely to alter the attitude in which he sat, she 
addressed to him the following brief sentences :—‘‘ My 
father !” tenderly interrupted Elizabeth, “ permit me to 
offer to you a question ?” Raising his head, he signified 
his consent. “The other day,” continued Elizabeth, 
“when young Smoloff inquired if you desired nothing, 
you answered him, ‘ Nothing!’ Now, is it so, that there 
is nothing which you want?” “ Nothing,” replied 
Springer, “that he could confer.” “But, who can 
give,” resumed Elizabeth, “ that which you wish?” 
“Equity, Justice!” rejoined Springer. “My father,” 
demanded Elizabeth, “where shall we find them?” 
“Doubtless,” said he, “in Heaven; but on earth, 
never—never!” When he had uttered these words, 
the gloomy anxiety that clouded his face assumed a 
deeper shade, and he again let his head fall between 
his hands. ' 

After a due pause, Elizabeth, who still watched her 
time, renewed the conversation, with animation, and to 
more effect. “My father, my father, ” said she, “hear 
me, I entreat you. To-day I am seventeen. It was 
upon this day i received from you that existence which 
would be dear to me, if I could but devote it to you ; 
and this heart also, with which I love and revere you as 
the lively images of God; every day, since that of my 
birth, has been marked by your kindness, which I have 
hitherto been enabled to repay only with gratitude and 
feeling. But of what avail is my gratitude, if it cannot 
be shown? what my tenderness, if it cannot be proved 
to you? O, my parents! pardon the boldness of your 
daughter: but, for once during her life, she wishes to 
perform that towards you, which you have never ceased 
to do respecting her evenfrom the moment of her birth. 
Ah! deign, at length, to impart to her bosom the se- 
cret which preys within your own?”—“ My daughter, 
what do you require of me?” interrupted her father. 
“That you would instruct me,” answered Elizabeth, 
“in whatever it concerns me to learn, for the p e of 
testifying my affection to you; and God knows the mo- 
tive that animates me, since I address to you the same 
vow.” Saying this, she fell on her knees before her fa- 
ther, and raised her eyes with all the expressiveness of 
supplication. So grand, so noblea sentiment now beam- 
ed from her eyes, amidst the tears with which they were 
filled, and the heroism of her soul shed something so 
divine on the humility of her attitude, that Springer in 
an instant saw the part his daughter meant to take. Op- 
pressed at heart, he could neither speak nor weep, but 
remained silent, motionless, and overwhelmed, asif in 
the presence of an angel. The excess of calamity had 
never the power to distress his bosom like the entreaties 
of Elizabeth ; and that spirit, which kings laboured to 
intimidate in vain, and which adversity could not abuse, 
became weak at the voice of his child, and summoned in 
vain its wonted strength. 

Springer still remaining silent, Elizabeth continued 
in prostration before him, when her mother approached 
to raise her: having been behind her daughter, she 
had not seen either the gesture or look which revealed 
her sublime intention to her father; and she was, ac- 
cordingly, far from comprehending the secret that was 
about to task her tenderness, ‘“ Why,” said she, ad- 
dressing her husband, “ why do you refuse to confide 
our secret to her? Is it on account of her youth? 





Do you apprehend that the soul of our Elizabeth 
will be aes to ae ge by ~ reverses we have 
seen?” “No,” repli ringer, lookin 

at his daughter, “ne; ke at ler wi ess that 
fear!” Elizabeth, at these words, no longer doubted 
her being understood by her father; she pressed his 
hand, but in silence, that she might be comprehended 
by him only : for she knew her mother’s heart, and felt 
happy to procrastinate the moment when an_ afflicting 
explanation must of necessity be experienced. 

“My God!” exclaimed Springer, “ forgive my mur- 
murs, in recollecting the satisfactions of which thou 
bereavedst me, but not reflecting on the happiness 
which thou hast retained in store! Elizabeth, you have 
this day effaced twelve years of adversity.” “My fa. 
ther,” said she, “while such sentiments are ex 
here, never say that you cannot find happiness on 
earth, Speak then, answer me, I conjure you, as to 
the inquiry of what is your real name, what your coun- 
try, and what your griefs?” “ Misfortunes,” rejoined 
Springer, “are now no more; my country is that 
aan I reside with thee ; my name, the happ father 
of Elizabeth.”—“ O, my child !” interrupted bm 
“ T can now love you still more; you eame to be the 
consolation of your father.” These words entirely 
overcame the remaining resolution of Springer; he 
clasped his wife and daughter in his arms, and, while 
he bathed them with tears, eried out—“ My God! for. 
give me; I was ungrateful to thee; forgive me, but 
punish me not!” When the violence of this emotion 
was a little subsided, Springer said to his daughter, 
‘My child, I promise to inform you respecting what 
you wish; but wait a few days; I cannot talk of my 
misfortunes to-day, when you have caused me to forget 


em.” 

Elizabeth knew her duty too well to attempt to press 
her inquiries at this time, and respectfully waited the 
moment for explanation. She waited it in vain; it was 
now that Springer seemed to dread and shun her; he 
had divined her project ; no language could convey his 
admiration and gratefulness, and he felt himself’ not 
authorized to refuse what she was prepared to require; 
but he no longer had the courage to gratify her. Al 
though her scheme presented the only hope of liberat- 
ing himself from exile, and of replacing his daughter in 
her legitimate rank, yet, when he considered the insup- 
portable fatigues and frightful dangers of the journey 
she proposed to take, he could not endure the thought; 
while, to restore his family and regain his country, 
he would have yielded his own life, still he could not 
reconcile himself to risk the existence of his daughter. 

The reservednéss of her father indicated to Elizabeth 
the conduct which she ought to pursue: she was cer- 
tain that he comprehended | her views, and was sensible 
of her design to serve him; yet if he approved of the 
plan, would he, she thought, have taken such pains to 
avoid talking to her about it? Really her project was 
in itself so extraordinary that her parents could only view 
it as a pious and affectionate kind of folly. To bring 
them to adopt it, therefore, it was necessary for her to 
present it to them under the most auspicious light, di- 
vested of its obstacles, andfavoured by the assistance of 
Smoloff; for, till this could be done, she doubted not it 
would be rejected, and hence she resolved to remain 
passive, in hopes of obtaining an interchange of senti- 
ments with the governor’s son. 

Foresceing, at the same time, that one of the strong- 
est reasons her parents might oppose to her departure 
would be the impossibility of permitting her, at her age, 
to undertake a journey of eight hundred leagues on foot, 
in the most rigorous climate in the world, she made 
daily trials ofher strength among the heaths of Ischim. 
No season could restrain her. Whether the wind vic- 
lently drifted the snows, or gloomy and impenetrable 
fogs shrouded every object from her view, she sallied 
out, and thus accustomed herself by degrees to brave 
alike the desires of her parents and the opposition of the 
elements. 

The winters of Siberia are subject to sudden storms. 
Often, at the instant when the heavens appear most se- 
rene, dreadful hurricanes arise, and obscure the horizon. 
These issuing from two opposite points, the one charg- 
ed with the frosts of the Northern Sea, and the other 
with the whirlwinds of the Caspian, they meet, they en- 
gage; the mountain fir in vain opposes to their fury its 
robust trunk and pyramidal height ; in vain the birch 
submits its flexile branches and wavering foliage to the 
earth ; allis deranged, all is subverted: masses of snoW 
roll from the mountains, and, entangled in their pro- 
gress, enormous piles of ice crash against the projections 
of the rocks, which are broken off by the concussion, 
and precipitated along with them ; the winds now sel 
the tumbling fragments, the falling cabins, the succum- 
bent animals, hurl them to and fro, and spread the ruins 
of nature over immense tracts. Lin 

izabeth had, one morning in January, the misior- 
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tune to be overtaken by a tempest of this description. 
She had reached the great Plain of Tombs, near the 
little chapel of wood: no sooner did she see the skies 
begin to lour, than she took refuge in this sacred asylum ; 
when the winds howled around, and, shaking it to the 
foundation, threatened each instant to level it with the 
ground. Elizabeth still remained kneeling before the 
altar without the least sensation of fear ; and that storm, 
which devastated the surrounding scene, could not af- 
fect her heart so as to betray her confidence. She con- 
sidered that her existence might prove useful to her pa- 
rents, and believed that Providence would protect her, 
nor permit her to die till their deliverance was effected 
by her. ‘This persuasion, which some, perhaps, would 
call superstitious, but which was no other than that se- 
cret voice from above, to which piety only can give ear, 
had inspired the soul of Elizabeth with such courageous 
equanimity, that, amidst the uproar of the elements, she 
could not resist the fatigue which now overpowered her. 
Reposing herself at the foot of the altar, where she had 
come to pray, she slept as securely as innocence in the 
arms of a father, and as virtue when confiding in Omni- 
potence. 

This very day, Smoloff had returned back from To- 
bolsk ; and his first care, upon reaching Saimka, was to 
repair to the cabin of the Exiles; where he was autho- 
rized to communicate to Phedora the indulgence she 
had asked for. Phedora and her daughter were per- 
mitted to go every Sunday to perform their devotions at 
Saimka ; but far from this privelege being extended to 
Springer, the orders of the court respecting him were 
severer than ever, so that even in permitting young 
Smoloff to visit them, the Governor ot Tobolsk ha 
consulted his feelings, and not his directions. This vi- 
sit was, indeed, to be the last, as Smoloff stood pledged 
to his father it should be: he felt keenly affected at so 
much rigour ; yet, advancing more nearly to the abode 
of Elizabeth, his sadness was insensibly changed into 
joy, and he experienced less sorrow at the thought of 
speedily parting from her, without the prospect of meet- 
ing her again, than present gratification at. the idea of 
seeing her. During the morning of life, in the infancy 
of the passions, the enjoyment of immediate happiness 
has something so vivacious in it, something so complete, 
that it obliterates all anxiety as to the future; weare too 
much engrossed with being happy to speculate whether 
we shall always be so; and this felicity so entirely fills 
the heart, that the apprehension of losing it cannot be 
entertained. On entering the cabin, however, young 
Smoloff first looked in vain for Elizabeth; she was not 
there ; he perceived it might be necessary for him to de- 
part, before she returned home ; and his ingenuousness 
would not suffer him to dissemble his pain. Phedora 
in vain blessed the hand which, after saving the life of 
her beloved husband, had re-opened to her the temple 
of her God, while addressing to Smoloff the most ten- 
der expressions of her gratitude. In vain Springer too 
called him the stay, the providence of the untortunate ; 
he was scarcely moved by any thing he heard, hardly 
replied, and the name of Liizabeth was continually es- 
caping Ais lips. Phedora felt flattered at perceiving the 
workings of this passion, of which her daughter was the 
object ; and maternal pnideis no evanescent sentiment. 
His inquietude had developed the secret which preyed 
within Lies Springer, who was not accessible to the 
weakness of his wife, feared only that their daughter 
would discover an attachment that might injure her 
comfort, and pressed Smoloff to obey his father, by ter- 
minating a visit which under a thousand pretences he 
endeavoured to prolong, In the meanwhile the storm 
arose, and the exiles were trembling for the fate of their 
child. “Elizabeth!” exclaimed Phedora, “ what is to 
become of my Elizabeth?” This fond mother had thus 
disclosed what Smoloff was most anxious to learn.— 
Springer in silence took up his staff, and _ the 

loor, to goin search of his daughtor ; Smoloff instantly 
lowed ; the wind blew with violence, the trees crash- 
ed on every side, and it was at the hazard of life to ex- 
plore the forest: Springer tried to impress this danger 
on the mind of Smoloff and prevent him from following, 
but in this attempt he could not succeed. The young 
man saw well enough the peril which he ran, but he 
perceived it with joy, and was happy to brave iton ac- 
count of Elizabeth: for it is an invaluable opportunity 
that presents an occasion for evincing our tenderness, 
and proving our attachment, when we have never yet 
dared to express it by words. Behold them both then 
In the forest. “On which side,” inquired Smoloff, 
“shall we go?” “ Towards the great heath,” answere 
Springer: “it is thither she every day ; and, I 
hope, she has taken refuge in the chapel ?” They said 
No more, they conversed not, but proceeded with emu- 
lous intrepidity on their way, bending and turning to 
avoid the branches now falling around them, with the 
snow that the wind opposed to their eyes. and the rocky 
fragments which the tempest hurled round their heads, 





Having thus reached the heath, though they ceased 
to be menaced with being levelled by the uprooted trees 
of the forest, yet they were driven about, and some- 
times overthrown, by the squalls of wind, which here 
raged with “ At length, after many efforts, they 
arrived at the little wooden chapel, where they hoped 
that Elizabeth had found refuge ; but as they discern- 
ed this poor and feeble place of shelter, of which the 
disjointed vam cracked fearfully in the storm, they 
began to shudder at the idea of her being there. Ani- 
mated by an extraordinary ardour, young Smoloff got 
the start of her father, and entered first; when he saw 
—was it a dream?—Elizabeth, not intimidated, not 
trembling and pale, but sweetly asleep at the foot of the 
altar. Struck with inexpressible amazement, he drew 
back, showed her in silence to her father, and both of 
them, alike influenced by a religious respect, fell on 
their knees beside that angel who was thus reposingin 
the protection of God! Springer bent over the face of 
his child ; the young man modestly kissed her eyes, 
and then retired, as if not daring too nearly to contem- 
a such divine innocence. Just at this moment, 
‘lizabeth awoke, recognised her father, and threw her- 
self into his arms ; exclaiming—“ Ah! I was convine- 
ed that you would watch over me.” Springer embrac- 
ed her with a sort of convulsive feeling, “ Unhappy 
child,” added Springer, “into what agonies have you 
plunged your poor mother and myself.” ‘“ My father,’’ 
replied Elizabeth, “ pardon me those tears ; and let us 
hasten to efface them.” Rising up, she saw Smoloff. 
“Ah!” cried she, with sweet surprise, “all my pro- 
tectors, then, watch over me:—God, my father, and 
you.” Smoloff was affected at these words ; his heart 
was ready to escape.—“ You talked of returning to 
your mother,” observed Springer ;_ “but think for your- 
self if that measure is possible, and whether your weak- 
ness can bear up against the violence of the tempest, 
when it appears a miracle that M. Smoloffand myself 
have reached this place.” “Let us try,” replied she; 
“T have greater strength than you would believe ; and 
I am very glad you have an opportunity to ascertain it, 
and that you will see what I can do in order to console 
my mother.” While she uttered these words, her eyes 
sparkled with such noble confidence, that Springer was 
certain she had not abandoned her project with regard 
tohim. Leaning on each side upon her father and 
their young friend, she walked between them, who both 
defended her head, by covering it with their large man- 
tles. Now it was, indeed, that Smoloff could not hel 
loving that thunder, and those dreadful winds, whic 
made Elizabeth still proceed with tremulous steps, and 
compelled her to press closer to him. Divested of every 
fear respecting his own life, fearless as to Elizabeth, he 
defied the utmost fury of the storm, and would have a 
thousand times exposed his existence for the sake of 
prolonging such moments. 

The heavens, at length, ceased to lour on them ; the 
clouds brightened, and no longer moved with a terrific 
force; the wind fell; and the heart of Springer felt re- 
assured, while that of Smoloff began to sigh. Elizabeth 
had disengaged herself from his arm, wishing to p° 
alone, and in the presence of her father show that she 
could sustain the remainder of the tem; est. She was 
conscious of her whole strength, and felt proud of dis- 
playing it ; as she hoped to convince her father that no 
failure was to be apprehended on her part, whenever 
she might set out in quest of his pardon, even were it 
necessary to travel to the other extremity of the globe. 

Phedora embraced all three, blessing God they were 
returned, and consoling her daughter with the very 
tears which she had occasioned. She herself dried her 
wet clothes, unfastened her sandals of squirrel’s skin, 
took off her fur cap, and adjusted her disordered hair, 
Smoloff was much affected by witnessing these tender 
and maternal cares, which Elizabeth was continually 
in the habit of receiving, but of whose value she was 
not on this account the less sonsible ; for he felt it was 
impossible to love Elizabeth without being attached to 
her mother at the same time ; and the felicity of being 
the husband of that lovely girl included the happiness 
of being also the son of Phedora, 

The storm having passed away, and night closing 
round them, Springer took the hand of Smoloff, whic 
he pressed with mingled kindness and grief, and re- 
minded him that it was proper to go. Elizabeth now 
first discovered that he was vi. iting them for the last 
time ; she reddened, and felt troubled. “ What!” said 
she, “shall I never see you more?” “ Ah!” replied 
Smoloff, with an astonishing vivacity, “as long as I re- 
main free, and you continue to inhabit these deserts, I 
will not again quit Saimka ; I will see you at the church 
when you go there; I will see you in the forest, the 
plain, and on the banks of the river; I will see you 
everywhere.” Surprised in himself at his feelings and 
Ww he stooped short; but his meaning was not fa- 
thomed by Elizabeth. In what had escaped his lips, 





however, she foresaw the possibility of being enabled 
to confide to him her design, and, cheered with this 
hope, she beheld him depart with diminished pain. 

unday at lengthcame, when, at an early hour, Eliza- 
beth and her mother were prepared to set out for Saim- 
ka. Since their exile, this was the first time of Spring- 
er remaining 7 himself at home; yet, disguising his 
emotions, he calmly blessed them, commending them 
to the goodness of that God whom they were going to 
serve. Guided by their Tartar lad, and the weather 
being fine, the distance appeared short, till, on entering 
the church, all eyes were turned towards them ; but 
their regard was directed to the supreme object of their 
devotion. 

With hearts equally full of pious love, and bended 
heads, they approached the sacred altar, humbly pros- 
trating themselves, while they uttered the same hal- 
lowed vows in behalf of the same object ; and if the 
prayers of Elizabeth were more expressive than the 
ejaculations of her mother, the latter were not less re- 
garded by God. 

During the whole time of.divine worship did not Eli- 
zabeth once lift up the veil that covered her face; her 
thoughts, occupied with God and her father, had ne- 
ver once wandered to the individual on whose assist- 
ance she depended. The pious concert of voices, which 
united in chanting the holy hymn, impressed her in a 
manner like to ecstasy ; never had she heard any thing 
similar to it before ; it appeared to her imagination as 
if the heavens were opened, and God himself presented 
one of his ministering spirits to conduct her upon her 
future way. The vision was interrupted only by the 
cessation of the music, when Elizabeth raised her head ; 
Smoloffwas the first object that now met her view, lean- 
ing against a pillar, his eyes fixed on her with the great- 
est tenderness of expression. She believed she con- 
templated in him the angel that heaven had vouchsafed 
to her, who was commissioned to assist her in liberating 
her father ; and whom, therefore, she regarded with a 
grateful heart. Smoloff wasin turn agitated ; herlooks 
seemed to accord with what he discoverd in his own 
breast; for he also felt grateful for the delight he ex- 
ae in seeing her, and in thinking that he was be- 
oved. 


When quitting the church, Smoloff offered to take 
them back, as far as the entrance of the forest, in his 
sledge, to which Phedora gladly consented, as it would 
expedite her return home; but not so Elizabeth, who 
was inwardly chagrined, having flattered herself with 
an opportunity to whisper her wishes to Smoloff, had 
they walked back. Smoloff now rendered this imprac- 
ticable on her part ; since it was impossible to explain 
her plan before her mother, who, having no notion of 
her design, would doubtless have resisted it, and cau- 
tioned the youth against his giving it the least encou- 
ragement. Could she, nevertheless, lose this favour- 
able moment, perhaps the only one, for revealing the 
project to him? During this state of anxiety and ir- 
resolution, the sledge had reached the borders of the 
forest, and Smoloff had declared that he himself could 

roceed no further. Still he could not resolve to quit 

‘lizabeth so soon ; he pushed on to the borders of the 
lake, but was obliged to stop here. Phedora first alight- 
ed from his sledge, and, while giving him herhand, said, 
“ Do you not walk here sometimes?” At this juncture 
her daughter, who alighted next, added, in abe and 
hurried tone of voice—“ Not here; but to-morrow, to- 
morrow, in the little chapel on the plain.” Elizabeth so 
far had made an assignation. She was unconscious of 
it, however, and concluded that she had spoken on be- 
half of her father; while, seeing thet Smoloff understood 
her request, a gentle joy beamed in her looks, 

Elizabeth and her mother now proceeded on towards 
their cabin, while Smoloff returned through the forest, 
plunged in the most delicious reveries: for, after what 
fad just passed, he was assured of being loved by Eli- 
zabeth; and, with what he knew of her, could he avoid 
being transported at his destiny? She was more beau- 
tiful than any of the fair ones whom he had hitherto 
met with; she was pious, for he had watched her in 
the sanctuary ; she was full of sensibility, which he had 
witnessed in the presence of her parents; and how 
could such a heart be unaffected by him to whose in- 
terposition she owed the preservation of her father’s 
life? Ingenuous and artless, as might be expected from 
the retired manner in which she had been reared, how 
could she acquire the knack of dissembling her seati- 
ments? His sole surprise was the circumstance of her 
contriving an interview with him unknown to her pa- 
rents; but he loved her even for this neglect of them, 
which he imputed to the passion she entertained for 
him. Smoloff was not deceived in the end; for that 

assion had already found indulgence in the youthful 
eart of Elizabeth. 

It was not harassed a the inquietude of a perplex- 
ed course, but amidst all the security of un innocent 
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heart, that Elizabeth on the following day repaired to 
the little chapel of wood. Indeed her walk was light- 
er and quicker than at any previous time; for she was 
advancing in the first steps towards the deliverance of 
her father. The rays of the sun were reflected from a 
plain of snow, while thousands of icicles, which hung 
from the branches of the trees, multiplied its splendour 
on all sides; yet this brilliancy of light, heavenly and 

ure as it was thus exhibited, was less chaste artd ce- 
[estial than the bosom of Elizabeth, when she entered 
the chapel, but found not Smoloff there. Vexed by 
this delay, her brow for a moment was clouded. Ah! 
it was not vanity, it was not love itself that caused this 
cloud: at this moment it was neither weakness nor her 
teelings that obtained such ascendancy over her; but 
she dreaded lest some accident, some unforeseen event 
had prevented the attendance of him alone whom she 
expected to meet. Perplexed in mind, she entreated 
of heaven that her uncertainty might not be prolonged. 
While she was supplicating this relief from on high, 
Smoloff hastily arrived; and having himself hurried, 
was surprised to find Elizabeth there before him. Af- 
fection is seldom wanting in assiduousness. But on this 
occasion it was for Elizabeth to demonstrate that vir- 
tue, anxious to perform its duty, could outstrip all the 
eagerness of love. 

Elizabeth no sooner saw Smoloff approach her, than, 
raising her hands and eyes to heaven, and turning to 
him with the most interesting grace, she exclaimed— 
“ Ah, sir! with what impatience have I waited for 
your coming.” ‘These words, her expressive looks, 
the meeting itself, the exactness of her keeping it, all 
confirmed the youth in the persuasion that she loved 
him; so that he was about to declare his affection for 
her, had she allowed him any time. Elizabeth here 
prevented him, saying— M. de Smoloff, hear me !— 
I have need of you,in order to save my father; pro- 
mise me your support!” These simple words con- 
founded the young man; perplexed, confused, he be- 
trayed his mistake, but did not value Elizabeth the less. 
Falling on his knees, (she imagined he knelt before 
his God, but it was really to her) he swore to obey.— 
She proceeded to develope her intended course. “ Ever 
since I can recollect myself,” continued Elizabeth, 
“ my parents have engrossed my mind: their love has 
been my only treasure ; their happiness has been the 
entire object of my life. My parents are miserable ; 
God has called me to relieve them; and sent you hither 
to assist me in fulfilling this destiny. M. de Smoloff, 
I desire to repair to St. Petersburgh, and solicit the 
pardon of my father!” His attitude here betrayed his 
surprise, as if he inclined to discourage her. “ Smoloff,” 
resumed Elizabeth, “I cannot tell you myself at what 
period this idea first took possession of my soul; it ap- 
pears to me as though I received it with my life, and 
imbibed it at my mother’s breast; it is the first impres- 
sion that I can remember to have had, and it never has 
quitted me. I sleep with it, wake with it, live with it. 
It is this that always occupied me when near you, 
and that has at present conducted me to you. This 
has inspired me with a fortitude that fears neither 
fatigue, nor rebukes, nor misery, nor even death.— 
Smoloff! it would authorize me to disobey those pa- 
rents whom I so devotedly love, should they command 
me not to depart. You perceive, therefore, that it 
would prove useless to oppose me. Resolutions such 
as mine, indeed, are not to be counteracted.” 

Though the tenderer hopes of Smoloff had, during 
this discourse, entirely vanished, still he was bewilder 
in admiration, and the heroism of Elizabeth drew into 
his eyes tears scarcely less soothing than those of love. 
“Happy,” cried he, “ ten thousand times happy am I, 
that you have chosen to reveal your plan to me, in 
order to assist it, but you are not aware of all the ob- 
stacles to its execution.” “ Two only can distress 
me,” answered Elizabeth; “ and, Po you alone 
can remove them.” “ Speak, speak !” rejoined Smo- 
loff, impatient to obey: “ what can you desire that I 
am not willing to do?” “ Behold, then, those obsta- 
cles,” said Elizabeth. “I am ignorant of the route 
which I should take ; and I am not assured that my 
flight would not injure my father. It is necessary, first, 
that you direct me as to my road, point out the towns 
through whieh I must pass, the hospitable establish- 
ments that will relieve me, and the most certain means 
of preferring my petition to the emperor: but, before 
every thing else, you must answer to me that you 
father will not punish mine during my absence.”— 
“Elizabeth !” observed Smoloff, “but do you know to 
what an extreme the emperor is irritated against your 
father? do you know that he considers him to be his 
most deadly enemy?” “I am ignorant,” rejoined 
Elizabeth, “ of what crime they may accuse him ; I am 
also as yet unapprized both of his real name and 
country ; but I amcertain of hisinnocence !”—“ How !” 


replied Smoloff, “ you know not the dignity that be- 





longed to your father, nor the title that you may restore 
him.” “No,” replied she, “I know nothing.”— 
“* Wonderful daughter !” exclaimed Smoloff, “ not one 
impulse of Fes nothing of vanity, in thy devotedness ; 
ignorant of what you are about to regain, you have 

ought only of your parents! Yet what is the gran- 
deur of thy birth, compared with the greatness of thy 
soul ? yes, compared with the principles which animate 
you, whatever is the name of 2 Stop!” in- 
pe ry Elizabeth, with animation, “that secret is my 
father’s, and I must owe the knowledge of it to nobod 
else.” “She has reason,” ejaculated Smoloff, with ecstatic 
enthusiasm ; “ nothing is good enough forher, when she 
herself can excel it.” Elizabeth here resumed the conver- 
sation, by asking when he would communicate to her 
the information which she wanted, in order to prose- 
cute her journey? “TI will proceed upon it,” said he. 
“But, Elizabeth !” cottinnst Smoloff, “do you believe 
that you can traverse the three thousand five hundred 
versts which separate the circle of Ischim from the pro- 
vince of Ingria, alone, on foot, and without aid?” 
“Ah!” cried she, while prostrating herself before the 
altar, “ that Being, who sent me to succour my parents, 
will not abandon me!” Smoloff, his eyes filled with 
tears, resumed, after a moment’s silence, saying—* It 
is impossible for you to contemplate this project before 
the fine days; at present, it would be impracticable. 
Reflect, that at this season the waters would intercept 
you, and you would be inundated in the humid forests of 
Siberia. [ will see you again in a few days, Elizabeth! 
then only shall I be qualified to tell you alll think of a 
design which has agitated me too greatly to allow me to 
Judge of it seriously. I shall return to Tobolsk; and I 
will speak to my father, who is among the best of men. 
Many more would be the miserable wretches here, it 
he possessed not the command. Great actions are in 
unison with his heart. Although his duty has forbid 
him to assist you, therefore, I pledge myself that he 
never will punish your father fr being the parent of 
such a daughter. Ah! how would he pride himself, 
on the contrary, in calling you his own. Pardon me, 
Elizabeth! it is in spite of myself that my heart is dis- 
closed. I know well that in your breast there is no 
place for any other sentiment than what now engrosses 
you; I therefore expect nothing; nor do I either hope 
orask any thing. Should ever the period come, how- 
ever, when your parents, restored to their country, are 
themselves happy, and you content, then recollect that 
in these deserts, Smoloff saw and loved you; and that 
he would have preferred to reside in them, though ob- 
scure and poor, with Elizabeth, the daughter of an ex- 
ile, before all the glories which the world could prof- 
fer!” He could utterno more. Smoloffwas astonish- 
ed at the sensations which now agitated him ; tears had 
stifled his voice ; and, till this moment, he never had 
loved! In the mean time Elizabeth stood motionless : 
the idea of any sort of affection not filial could hard- 
ly be conceived by her. Perhaps it might have ap- 
peared to her less strange, had her heart been open 
to receive it; or, perhaps, had she beheld her parents 
first made happy, then might Smoloff have been loved 
in return. hile her parents were unhappy, however, 
she remained faithful to her pious passion for them; for 
the human heart, vast as it feels, is not capable of en- 
tertaining two objects of affection at the same time. 

Elizabeth had lived remote from the world, and was 

a stranger to the customs and habits of ceremony ; but 
a sort of modesty, the instinct of virtue, taught her that 
after theavowal she had just heard, she ought not to 
remain alone with the youth who had ventured to make 
it. She now walked towards the door, and was about 
to quit the chapel. Smoloff, who saw her intention, ex- 
claimed—“ Elizabeth! have I offended you? Ah! I 
call God to witness, that though my heart beats with 
love towards you, itfeels also the most profound res- 
= God knows, that, if you command, I can be si- 

entand die: how, then, Elizabeth ! have I offended you?” 
— You have not,” replied she, mildly ; “ but I came 
here to speak to you only in behalf of my parents: now, 
that you have listened to me, I have nothing more to 
say, and am going to them.” “Be it so, noble girl!” 
replied Smoloff; “return to your duty ; in asseciating 
me with it, you have rendered me worthy of you ; and 
far from ever thinking to dissuade you from it, I shall 
occupy myself in devising means to aid you in its ac- 
complishment.” 

e then promised to confide to her, the following Sun- 
day, at the church of Saimka, all the information and 
documents which she would require for the execution ot 
her plan. They parted. 

hen Sunday came, Elizabeth followed her mother 
with joy to Saimka: she was impatient to see Smoloff 
once more, and to receive from him those instructions 
which might facilitate her departure. The service was 
finished, however, and Smoloff appeared not. Elizabeth 
grew uneasy. While her mother was still occupied in 





prayer, she asked an old woman, whether M. Smoloff 
was in the church? who replied that he was not, but 
that he had set off two days since for Tobolsk. Eliza 
beth was now afflicted with unfeigned sorrow; the ob- 
ject of her warmest wishes seemed — to fly from 

er at the very moment when she believed herself near- 
est to its attainment. ‘Ten thousand fearful apprehen- 
sions took possession of her. Since Smoloff had quit- 
ted Saimka without remembering his promise, could she 
hope he would remember it at Tobolek ? and, if so, 
when was his return to be looked for? This thought 
tormented her all the day; and, in the evening, she re- 
tired early to her little chamber, that she might surren- 
der‘herself up to the sorrow that ssed her. Phe- 
dora, as soon as she had gone out, leaned her head upon 
her husband’s bosom, and _said—“ Hear the grief that 
weighs upon my heart: Have you not remarked the 
change in Elizabeth ? Whenin our presence she is pen- 
sive; the nameof Smoloff‘makes her blush ; in his ab- 
sence sheis uneasy. This morning at church, she was 
quite abstracted; her eyes wandered on all sides: I 
heard her ask whether Smoloff was not at Saimka, and 
she became pale as death when informed that he had 
set out for Tobolsk. Oh, Stanislaus! I remember, be- 
fore I became your happy wife, it was thus that I blush- 
ed when your name was mentioned ; it was thus that 
my eyes sought you every where, and filled with tears 
when they found you not—Alas! these symptoms of a 
love that cannot prosper, how I shudder to behold them 
in my daughter! She is not destined to be as happy as 
her mother is—” “ Happy !” replied Springer, with 
bitterness, “happy ! in a desert, and in exile!” —* Yes, 
in a desert, in exile,” interrupted Phedora; * happy 
any where, while we love,”—pressing her husband 
closely to her bosom. ‘ But,” she said, recurring to her 
first thoughts, “I fear that my Elizabeth loves young 
Smoloff; and, all charming as she is, that he will be- 
hold in her only the daughter of an exile: he will dis- 
dain her: and my’ only child, born of my own blood, 
and nourished with my milk, will die like her mother 
with her love—” She burst into tears; and even the 
sight of her husband, who consoled her for every thing, 
could not atone for her child’s misfortune. Springer 
reflected for a moment, and then replied— Phedora, 
my best beloved! calm your fears ; lhave studied our 
Elizabeth, and, perhaps, I have dived deeper into her 
soul than you. Other thoughts than those of Smoloff, 
occupy her wholly ; I am sure of it. Iam sure, also, 
thatif we would give her to Smoloff he would not dis- 
dain her, even in this desert ; and this sentiment alone 
would render him worthy of her, if ever-——Elizabeth 
will not always remain in this solitude, unknown and 
unhappy. It is impossible: so many virtues here tes- 
tify an eternal justice above, which will show itself 
sooner or later.” 

Since their exile, this was the first time that Springer 
had not despaired of the future. Phedora augured 
happiest results; and, solaced by the words of her 
husband, slept peacefully in his arms. 

During two whole months, Elizabeth went each Sun- 
day to Saimka, always expecting to meet Smoloff 
But it was in vain; and she even heard that he had 
quitted Tobolsk. Hope now forsook her: she doubted 
not that Smoloff had entirely forgotten her, and this 
thought bade her tears flow ; but innocence could not 
have reproached her with them, for they were not the 
offspring of love. Towards the end of April, a milder 
sun melted the remaining snow ; the sandy islets of the 
lake began to be covered bya little verdure ; the white- 
thorn unfolded its delicate tufts ; and the blue-bell, with 
its pale azure buds, together with other vernal flowers, 
clothed the feet of the bushes. Throngs of blackbirds 
alighted on the leafless trees, and broke the melancholy 
silence of winter. Already on the borders of the lake 
was seen the rose-coloured Persian duck, with his 
black beak and tufted head, who, when fired at, sent 
forth the most piercing cries ; while, among the reedsof 
the marsh, woodcocks of every species were beheld run- 
ning to and fro. ‘Thus indeed was a premature spring 
announced to Siberia; and Elizabeth, foreseeing how 
great would be her loss if she missed so favourable 4 
year for her journey, soon formed the intrepid resolution 
of following her own plan, relying for its success on her- 
self and God. ’ 

Springer was one morning occupied in his garden, 
while Elizabeth, who was sitting near, contemplated 
him in silence: he had not yet confided to her the se 
cret of his misfortune, nor had she again pressed for its 
disclosure. She did not seem to wish to know the 
troubles of her parents, till the moment of her depar- 
ture ; nor to hear the recital of all they had lost, till she 
could reply to them—*I go to restore it you.” Hitherto 
she had calculated upon the promises of Smoloff, on 
which were founded her rational hopes of success ; ye, 
besides these hopes, there were others of another de 
scription, that now determined her to speak. Before 
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she began, however, she endeavoured to anticipate all 
the objections that would be mace, and the obstacles 
that would be opposed. ‘They were terrible ones, she 
knew; Smoloff had told her so; and she was certain 
that the tenderness of her parents would exaggerate 
them still more. What reply could she make to their 
fears, to their commands, to their tears? What could 
she say, when the joys of being restored to their country 
were nothing to them, compared to the pain of being 
absent from their child? For a moment, she forgot 
that her father was near her; and, bursting into tears, 
she fell on her knees, to implore God that he would in- 
spire her with eloquence to persuade her parents. 
Springer, who heard her weep, turned round, caught 
her in his arms, and said—* Elizabeth, what ails thee ? 
What wouldst thou? Ah! if thy heart be torn with 
anguish, at least weep in the bosom of thy father!”— 
“ My father !” she replied, “keep me no longer here: 
you know I wish to » nae permit me to do so: it is 
God who animates me”’——— She could not finish: for 
the young Tartar ran hastily towards them, crying out 
—“M. de Smoloff—M. de Smoloff is here.” Elizabeth 
now clasped her father’s hand to her bosom, exclaiming 
—“ You see plainly that God calls me to this under- 
taking, and sends those who can clear the path for me ; 
there will be no obstacles now! Oh, my father! thy 
happy, happy daughter will break thy chains!” With- 
out waiting for an answer, she ran to see M. de Smoloff: 
she met her mother in the way, whom she embraced 
and hurried along with her, exclaiming—“ Come, my 
mother, he is returned: M. de Smoloff ishere.” They 
entered their room ; and found there a man, about fifty 
years of age, in uniform ; and attended by officers. The 
mother and daughter stood still with surprise. “ This 
is M. de Smoloff,” said the young Tartar. At these 
words all the hopes which animated the bosom of 
Elizabeth died away within her: she turned pale, her 
eyes filled with tears. Phedora sugueenes towards 
her daughter, and placed herself before her to conceal 
her emotions; happy, could she have delivered her 
from that fatal passion whose victim she believed her 
tobe! 

The Governor of Tobolsk bade his attendants with- 
draw, and, turning towards Springer, said—“ Sir, since 
the moment you were sent here by the court of Russia, 
from motives of prudence, this is the first time I have 
visited this circle: the occasion is pleasant to me, how- 
ever, as it enables me to testify to an illustrious exile 
how much f sympathize with his misfortunes, while | 
lament that my duty forbids me to aid or protect you.” 
“T expect nothing from man, sir,” interrupted Springer ; 
“T do not wish for pity, and I do not hope for justice. | 
shall pass my days in these deserts without complain- 
ing.”—“ Ah! sir,” replied the Governor, “for a man 
like you to live so far from your country, is a dreadful 
destiny."—“ It is yet more dreadful, sir,” answered 
Springer, “to die so far from it!” He did not con- 
clude: had he added another word, he might have shed 
atear; and the illustrious exile did not wish to appear 
less than his misfortune. Elizabeth, behind her mother, 
looked timidly over her shoulder, to ascertain if the air 
and physiognomy of the Governor were so expressive 
of benevolence and goodness that she might venture to 
speak to him. Thus the fearful dove, before she quits 
her nest, raises her head among the leaves, and looks, 
for a time, to see whether the serenity of the heavens 
indicates calm. 

_Remarking her, the Governor immediately knew her : 
his son had often spoken of her to him; and the por- 
trait he drew could resemble no one but Elizabeth : 
“Young lady,” said he to her, “ my son is known to 
fous you have made an indelible impression upon 
um.”—* Did he tell you, sir, that she owes the life of 
her father tohim ?” interrupted Phedora, quickly. “No, 
madam; but he has told me that she would give 
her own for her father and for you.”—* She would, in- 
deed,” observed Springer; “ and her affection and ten- 
derness are the only treasure that now remains to us: 
the only one of which man cannot deprive us.” The 
Governor turned aside to conceal his emotions, and, 
after a short silence, he resumed the discourse, address- 
ing himself to Elizabeth; “It is about two months 

0,” said he, “ since my son, being at Saimka, receiv- 

the commands of the Emperor to join the army, 
which is assembling in Livonia; he was compelled to 
obey without a moment’s delay, but conjured me to 
have a letter conveyed to you: that, however, was im- 
possible ; [ could not entrust it to any one; it was ne- 
cessary that I alone should be the bearer, and here it 
is” Elizabeth blushed as she took ‘it: the Governor 
Saw the surprise of her parents, and exclaimed—* Hap- 
py is the father, happy is the mother, whose daughter 
conceals from them only such secrets.” He then or- 
dered his attendants to be called in ; and, addressing 
himself to Springer, said—* Sir, the orders of my Sove- 
reign strictly forbid me to let you receive any person 
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into this cabin. I am informed, however, that some 
r Missionaries, returning from the frontiers of China, 

will traverse these mountains; if they should demand 
a night’s hospitality, you are at liberty to grant it.” 

When the Governor was gone, Elizabeth still re- 
mained with her eyes cast down; looking at the letter, 
but not daring to open it. “My daughter,” said 
Springer, if you are waiting for permission from thy 
mother and me to read that paper, you have it”? With 
a trembling hand she broke the a, read it in a low 
voice, and frequently burst into exclamations of grati- 
tude and joy. Being then unable longer to restrain 
herself, she flew into the arms of her parents :—* The 
moment is arrived,” said she to them; every thing fa- 
vours my plan. Providence has opened for me a safe 
path ; Heaven approves and blesses my intentions. 
Oh, my parents! Will not you, too, approve them? will 
not you also bless them?” Springer shuddered, for he 
anticipated what he was about to hear; but Phedora, 
who had not the slightest suspicion of it, said—“ W hat 
mystery, Elizabeth, is this? and what are the contents 
of that paper?” She was about to take it from her 
daughter’s hand, who ventured to check her, exclaim- 
ing—“ Oh, my mother! forgive me. I dread to speak 
before you; you are as yet ignorant of every thing; | 
am terrified at the thoughts of your grief, which now, 
indeed, forms the only obstacle. ‘Ah permit me to 
explain myself to my father alone ; you are not so pre- 
pared as he is——” ‘No, my daughter,” interposed 
Springer; “do not that which neither exile nor misfor- 
tune has yet been able to accomplish ; do not separate 
us. Come, my Phedora, come! lean upon my heart, 
and if you require strength to endure what you are 
about to hear, [ will afford it.’ Phedora, seeming as 
if threatened by some thunderbolt, yet ignorant from 
what hand it was to proceed, replied with fear and 
trembling—“ Stanislaus, what does this mean? Have 
1 not sustained all our miseries with fortitude? Nor 
will I fail,” added she, pressing her husband and her 
daughter closely to her bosom, “ nor will I fail to sup- 
port what may yct befall me, thus comforted and up- 
held by both of you!” Elizabeth was going to reply ; 
but her mother stopped her. ‘ My daughter,” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone of agony ; “ask me for my life ; but 
do not ask me to be separated from you.” ‘These few 
words proved that she anticipated the whole; and 
therefore it no longer became a question to inform her 
of any thing, but to persuade her to acquiescence. 
Elizabeth, bathed in tears, trembling with agitation at 
her mother’s grief, and her voice subdued by sobs, faint- 
ly stammered forth—“ My mother! for the welfare of 
my father, if I were to ask a few days 7 “Ses 
not a single day,” interrupted Phedora ; “ what dread- 
ful welfare is it that can be obtained at the price of thy 
happiness? No; nota single day. Oh God! donot 
sulier her to ask it!” These name annihilated all the 
courage and energy of Elizabeth, who silently present- 
ed to her father the letter from the Governor of To- 
bolsk, and made a sign that he should read it. Spring- 
er supported his wife upon his hosom, as he exclaimed 
to her—* Rest thyself here without alarm, for this prop 
thou shalt never want!” Then, ina voice which he 
vainly endeavoured to command, he read aloud the 
fullowing letter, written from Tobolsk, by young Smo- 
loff, and dated two months back ; 


SMOLOFF’S LETTER. 





“ One of the most lively regrets that I feel in quit- 
ting Saimka, madam, arises from my not being able to 
explain to you the obligation which compels me to leave 
you. I could neither see nor write to you, nor send 
the instructions you demanded, without violating my 
father’s orders and risking his safety ; though, perhaps, 
I should have done both, but for the example you set 
me. When, however, I had so recently learned from 
you how much we owe to a father, I could not hazard 
the life of my own; yet I freely confess 1 did not love 
my duty as you love yours, and returned to Tobolsk 
with a heavy heart, My father informs me that an or- 
der from the Emperor appoints me to a station a thou- 
sand leagues hence ; and that I must instantly obey it. 
Lam going: you know not what I suffer. Ah! I do 
not implore of Heaven that you should know. ° 

“T have opened my heart to my father ; I have seen 
his tears flow, asI told him your designs: I believe 
that he will see you, that he will go expressly to visit 
the circle of Ischim. If he can, he will have this letter 
conveyed to you. Elizabeth, 1 depart more tranquil 
since Tiere placed you under the protection of my fa- 
ther ; but, I conjure you, do not avail yourself of that 
protection to set out before my return, which, [ hope, 
will be in less than a year. I will conduct you to St. 
Petersburgh ; I will present you to the Emperor; I 
will watch over and guard you during the tedious jour- 
ney. Do not fear my love for you. I will never men- 
tion it again ; I will be only yourfriend. I will be your 





brother only; and, though I shall obey you with all 
the ardour of passion, I swear never again to speak a 
language to you which shall not be pure as inno 
cence, as angels are—as you are.” 


Beneath was the following postscript, in the hand- 
writing of the Governor: 


“No, madam; you ought not to set out with my 
son. I doubt not his honour, but yours ought to be be- 
yond all possibility of suspicion. ‘In exhibiting to the 
Court of Russia virtues too noble, too touching to be 
unsuccessful, it must not be said that you were con- 
ducted by your lover; and thus tarnish the sublimest 
act of filial piety that ever adorned human nature. In 
your situation there are no other protectors, worthy of 
your innocence, but God and your father. Your fa- 
ther cannot follow you ; God will not desert you. Re- 
ligion will lend you its torch and its support; trust 
wholly to it: you know to whom I have granted per- 
mission that your cabin shall be accessible. In confid- 
ing this paper to you, I render you the arbiter of my 
fate; for if it were disclosed, if it were suspected that 
I had facilitated your departure, I should be undone for 
ever. But I have no fears: I know to whom I trust. 
I know all that may be expected from the intrepidity 
and virtue of a daughter, who has learned to devote her 
life for her father.” 


Springer saw, with conscious pride, the virtues of his 
child, and the estimation in which they were held ; but 
the tender mother considered only her departure. Pale, 
motionless, she looked at her daughter, lifted her eyes 
to heaven, and had no longer the power to weep. Eliza- 
beth cast herself on her knees, and said—* Oh, my pa- 
rents! let me address you: it is only in an humble at- 
titude that we should solicit the greatest of wordly feli- 
cities. 1 dare aspire to that of restoring you to happi- 
ness, to your country: for more than a year, this has 
been the object of my dearest hopes; | now almost 
realize them, and will you interdict my success? Ah! 
if there be a boon greater than that which I now im- 
plore, deny me: but if there be none——” Trem- 
bling, agitated, almost inaudible, she could finish her 
prayer only by embracing the knees of her parents. 
Springer placed his hands upon her head, without ut- 
tering a word: while her mother exclaimed—“ Alone ! 
on foot! without help! No; 1 cannot!”—* Mother,” 
replied Elizabeth, “1 conjure you, do not deny me; 
you would not, if you knew how long I have cherished 
this plan, and the consolation it has imparted to me. 
As soon as years enabled me to comprehend your mis- 
fortunes, I promised myself that I would consecrate my 
life to your deliverance. Happy was the day in whie 
I made such a promise! Ah! how many times, when 
I have witnessed rp silent sorrows, should I have died 
with grief, if I could not have said—I will restore to them 
what they have lost! If you take from me this hope, 
you deprive me of life, Oh! furgive me if I afflict you. 
Do not say that my enterprise 1s impossible: my heart 
assures me it is not; it will have strength sufficient to 
go and demand justice, and words to obtain it for you: 
it fears nothing, neither fatigue, nor difficulty, nor con- 
tempt, nor the court, nor kings; it fears your denial 
alone—” “ Hush, Elizabeth,” replied Springer. “lam 
bewildered ; you transform me from myself: you shake 
my very soul; till this day it never shrunk from a noble 
action, and virtues greater than its strength never pre- 
sented themselves to it. I did not think I was weak ; 
but, oh, my child! you have taught me that I am: no, 
no; I cannot consent to your wishes.” Phedora took 
her daughter’s hands between her own, saying—“ Hear 
me, Elizabeth! if your father is weak, you may surely 
permit your mother to be so likewise: forgive her that 
she cannot permit you to display so many virtues, 
Strange situation, where a mother has to implore her 
daughter to be less virtuous! But she only implores ; 
she does not command ; for, elevated above every thing, 
you deserve to be mistress of your own actions.” —“ 
mother,” rejoined Elizabeth, “ your commands will ak 
ways be sacred to me: if you require me to remain 
here, I shall know how to obey you: but, since you 
are touched with my project, let me hope that you will 
not refuse your assent; it is the offspring of years of 
meditation; it is founded on the solid basis of reason, and 
the tenderest of all sympathies ; tell me, is there any 
other way that can snateh my father from exile? During 
twelve years that he has languished out his existence 
here, what friend has undertaken his cause? and should 
he even find one that would do it, yet could he dare to 
speak as I should? Would he be inspired with similar 
love and devotion? Oh, let me not cease to think that 
God has given to me alone—to me, your only child, the 
power of restoring you to happiness ; and do not o 
yourselves to the mission that Heaven has confided to 
me. What is there so dreadful in my enterprise? Is 
it my absence? Have I not often heard you lament, 
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tovether, an exile which prevented you from giving a 
husband to me? And would not a husband, oh, my 
parents, have separated me from you also? Dangers 
there are none ; the winters of this climate have ac- 
customed me to the severity of the seasons; and my 
excursions among the heaths have inured me to the 
fatigue of long walking. Do you fear my youth? It 
will be my succour: weakness finds protection every- 
where. 1s it inexperience you dread? I shall not be 
alone: remember the words and the letter of the Go- 
vernor. He permits a Missionary to repose beneath 
our roof, that he may be both my guide and protector. 
Every thing is anticipated: there are no perils, no 
difficulties: nothing is necessary, except your consent 
and blessing.” “ But your subsistence—you must 
beg,” replied Springer, with bitterness: “ the ancestors 
of your mother, who reigned over these countries ; 
mine, who sat upon the throne of Poland, will behold 
the heir of their name wandering through that Russia 
who has reduced their kingdoms to provinces of its vast 
empire, an humble supplicant for alms.” “If such be 
the blood from which I sprang,” replied Elizabeth, “if 
1 am descended from kings, and two crowns have 
beamed on the brows of my forefathers, I hope to show 
myself worthy of them and you, and not debase the 
name which they have left me; but misfortune will 
not debase it. Why should the daughter of the Seids 
and Sobieskies blush to appeal to the charity of her 
fellow creatures? How many great men, precipitated 
from the pinnacle of glory, have implored it for them- 
selves? Happier than them all, Limplore it only for my 
father.” 

Her noble firmness, that divine pride which glowed 
in her !ooks, as she offered to humble herself tor her 
parents, at last subdued Springer. He did not think 
he had any right to hinder his daughter from exerting 
such virtues: he would have held it guilty in him to 
force her to bury them in a desert. “Oh, my Phe- 
dora!” he exclaimed, clasping her hands, “ shall we 
suffer her to die here? Shall we deprive her of the 
happiness of giving birth to children who may re- 
semble her? Courage, my beloved! and, since no 
other means exist of restoring her to that world whose 
ornament she will be, let us suffer her departure.” 
For the first time in her life, Phedora opposed the 
authority of her husband: “ No, no,” said she; “I 
will not suffer her to go: in vain even you require it. 
What! shall I expose the life of my child? Shall [let 
my Elizabeth depart, to hear that she perished with 
cold and want in the deserts; then to live without her, 
and weep her loss for ever? O, Stanislaus! ought 
you once to have taught me that there is any sacri- 
tice I could not make for you, any grief in which you 
could not console me?” Phedora was in a state ap- 
proaching almost to delirium. Springer, whose heart 
bled for her sufferings, exclaimed—* My daughter, if 
your mother cannot consent, you will not go?” “No, 
my mother; if you command, [ will not go,” replied 
Elizabeth : “I shall always obey you ; but perhaps God 
will obtain from you what you have refused to my 
father. Come and pray to him, and let us together im- 
plore from him counsel how to proceed ; his isthe light 
that guides and the strength that sustains; all truth 
comes from him, and all resignation also.” 

While she prayed, Phedora wept. That piety which 
calms and softens and occupies the heart, to remove 
from it whatever distressed and pained it; that piety 
which never prescribes a duty without manifesting the 
recompense ; that voice of God, so powerful over souls 
— sensibility, touched and subdued her. In 
naughtier characters which find their happiness only 
in glory, the sacrifice of the dearest affections is some- 
times made to obtain the estimation of mankind; but 
religion alone can produce such sacrifices from hearts 
whose happiness is centred in love. 

On the morrow, Springer, finding himself alone with 
his daughter, disciosed to her the history of his misfor- 
tunes: what fatal wars had ravaged Poland, and how 
that unhappy kingdom had been expunged from among 
the nations of Europe. 

“My only crime, my child,® said he, “was that of 
loving my country too weil, and being unable to sup- 
port the thoughts of her subjugation. Her greatest 
monarchs sprung from the same stock as myself; I 
might have been called to the throne, and I have served 
her as I ought; alone, at the head ofa handful of*noble 
Poles, I defended her cause against the three great pow- 
ers who were advancing toinvade her: and when, over- 
whelmed by our enemies, under the walls of Warsaw, 
oe up to conflagration and pillage, we were compel- 
ed to submit, I still resisted from the bottom of my soul. 
Humiliated to be always in my country, and yet have 
no country, I wandered everywhere in search of arms, 
and of allies who mizht assist me in restoring to Poland 
her existence. Useless strugele! Each day riveted 
more firmly those chains which my feeble hands could 





not shake off The possessions of my ancestors were 
in that part which fell under the domination of Russia: 
I lived on my paternal estate, with Phedora ; happy, a 
thousand times happy, had the yoke of a foreigner not 
been stamped upon my brow. One morningI was 
torn from my home, from the arms of my wife, and from 
thine, my child! You were only four years old, and 
your tears flowed because you saw your mother weep. 
I was dragged to a prison in Petersburgh ; Phedora fol- 
lowed me ; and the permission to be confined with me 
was the only favour she could obtain. We lived nearly 
a year in frightful dungeons, deprived of common air, 
and almost of light. I could not believe that a just mo- 
narch would punish a citizen for having maintained the 
rights of his country; or that he would doubt the pro- 
mise I had given to remain quiet under his dominion. 
I thought too well of man. 1 was condemned, without 
being heard, and exiled to Siberia, My faithful com- 
panion did not abandon me; and I must say that, in 
so doing, she yielded to the dictates of her heart, rather 
than of her duty. Had I been banished to the fright- 
ful glooms of the Beresow, among the solitudes of the 
lake Baikal, or to Kamtschatka, even there | should not 
have been alone: there is no desert, no den, no cavern, 
whither my Phedora would not have followed me. Yes! 
and I believe it is to her virtues I owe it, that I am in- 
debted for so mild an exile. Oh, my child! what few 
happy moments I have enjoyed | owe to your mother : 
but whatever of misery may belong to hers, I have my- 
self alone to accuse for.” “ Misery! my father !” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, “and you have always loved her.’ 
Springer here recognised the heart of his Phedora; and 
was convinced that Elizabeth, as well as her mother, 
could not be wretched in exile, if sharing it with a hus- 
band. ‘“ My daughter,” replied he, restoring to her the 
letter of Smoloff, “if 1 am destined to owe to your zeal 
and intrepidity the restoration of possessions, which I 
no longer desire but to heap on you, this letter will recall 
to memory our benefactors: your heart, Elizabeth, 
should be grateful ; and the alliance of virtue may honour 
even the blood of kings.” The maiden blushed, took 
the letter from her father’s hands, and, pressing it to 
her heart, said— The remembrance of him who mourn- 
ed for you—who loved you—who has served you, will 
never quit this place.” 

During several days no further mention was made of 
Elizabeth’s journey. Her mother had not yet consent- 
ed to it; but, from the melancholy of her looks, coupled 
with the dejection of her countenance, it was evident 
that in her leat consent prevailed, 

It is probable that, notwithstanding, she would never 
have found courage to say to Elizabeth, you may go,” if 
heaven had not vouchsafed it to her. One pene even- 
ing the family were at prayers, when they heard some- 
body knock with a staf Springer opened the door: 
Phedora exclaimed--“ Ah! my God! my God! here is 
the person whose coming was announced, and who is 
totake away our daughter.” She fell, weeping, with 
her face upon the table; nor could all aT’ give her 
courage to rise and meet the man of God. ‘The Mis- 
sionary entered: a large white beard descended upon 
his breast ; his air was venerable ; and he seemed bent 
with fatigues rather than with years: his couritenance 
had a mournful expression in it, like a man who had 
suffered much, and yet conscious that he had not sufier- 
ed in vain. 

“Sir,” said he, “I enter your cabin with joy: the be- 
nediction of God is upon it: I know that it contains 
wealth more precious than pearls and gold. I come to 
solicit a night’s repose here.” Elizabeth eagerly plac- 
ed aseat for him. “Young damsel,” said he, “ you 
are far advanced in the career of virtue, and in your 
very first steps you have left us farbehind.” As he sat 
down, he heard the sobs of Phedora. “ Christian mo- 
ther !” said he to her, “why weepest thou? May you 
not say that you are happy among women ? and if you 
shed tears, because virtue separates you from your child 
awhile, what should those mothers feel who are divided 
from their children by vice, and who lose them eternal- 
ly ?” “Oh, my father ! if] should never see her again ;” 
exclaimed the wretched parent. “ You would see her 
again,” replied he warmly, “in heaven, which is alrea- 
dy her dowry; but you will also see her again upon 
earth, The fatigues are great, but God will support 
her :—He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Phedora at these words bowed her head in resigna- 
tion. Springer had not uttered a word ; his heart was 
agonized. He could not speak. Elizabeth herself, 
who till this moment had never felt any thing but cou- 
rage, began to experience all her weakness. "The hope 
of serving her parents had concealed from her the pain 
of parting from them ; but now, when the moment was 
arrived, now when she could say—“ to-morrow I shall 
not hear the voice of my father—to-morrow I shall not 
receive the caresses of my mother—and, another year 
may pass before [ again possess such gentle, such kind 





delights”—it seemed as if every thing vanished from 
her sight; her eyes grew dim, her knees trembled, and 
she fell in a passion of tears upon her father’s bosom. 
Ah, timid orphan! if you already stretch forth your 
arms to your protector, and thus bend towards the 
earth like an unsupported vine, where will you find 
strength to traverse, alone, nearly one half the globe? 

Before retiring to rest, the Missionary sat down to 

artake of the evening repast. The most frank and 
iberal hospitality prevailed ; but gaiety was banished ; 
and it was not without the greatest efforts that the ex- 
iles could restrain their tears. The good monk survey- 
ed them with tender compassion. He had seen many 
sorrows in the course of his pilgrimages, and the art of 
soothing them had formed the study of his life. Hence, 
for each griefhe had some consolation ; for each situa- 
tion, each character, he had words of suitable effi- 
cacy: but the tears that were shed for personal cala- 
mity, he knew how to mitigate by presenting the image 
of greater misfortunes ; and thus, by exciting the senti- 
ment of pity for others, to weaken that of sorrow for 
ourselves, By relating his long journeys, and the dis- 
asters of which he had been witness, he now succeed- 
ed in gradually fixing the attention of the exiles, filled 
them with compassion for their brethren, and made 
them acknowledge, that, in comparison of such mise- 
ries, theirs were indeed light. What, in fact, had this 
venerable man not seen? what could he not recount? 
he who, for sixty years, upwards of two thousand 
leagues from his native country, beneath a foreign sky, 
and in the midst of persecutions, had laboured inces- 
santly in converting barbarians whom he called: his 
brethren. He had seen the court of Pekin, and had 
astonished it by his vast knowledge, and still more by 
his virtues ; he had lived among savages, whose man- 
ners he humanized; he had assembled together wan- 
dering hordes, and communicated to them the elemen- 
tary notions of agriculture. Barren heaths were thus 
transformed into fertile fields; ferocious men became 
gentle and humane ; while families to whom the names 
of father, of husband, and of child, were no longer un- 
known, and hearts that raised themselves to God in 
humble adoration for such blessings, were the fruits of 
one man’s labours. Ah! such people will not speak 
ill of missions ; they will not say that the religion they 
obey is tyrannical; and least of all will they say that 
those, who practise it with such an excess of charity 
and love, are useless and ambitious men. 

During the evening, the good father informed the ex- 
iles, that, recalled by his superiors, he was returning 
on foot into Spain, his native country. He had yet, 
however, to traverse the kingdoms of Russia, Germa- 
ny, and France. Having long travelled over deserts, 
found no shelter but a cave, no pillow but a stone, 
no food but a little rice-flour steeped in water, he 
thought himself at the end of his labours in arriving 
among civilized nations ; and to Father Paul, in truth, 
it appeared like being already in his own country to be 
among Christians. He related extraordinary things of 
the evils he had sustained, and difficulties v4 had un- 
dergone, when, having passed beyond the Chinese 
wall, he entered at once upon the immense plains of 
Tartary ; and he mentioned also how, at the entrance 
of the vast deserts of Soongorie, which belong to Chi- 
na, and serve as a limit of Siberia, he had discovered a 
country abounding in precious furs and rich skins, but 
that no vestige of our industry had Py penetrated so 
far. Merchants had not yet ventured to carry gold or 
calculations into those distant regions, though our Mis- 
sionary had there planted the cross and dispensed his 
blessings : so true is it, that charity will go further 
than avarice. 

Father Paul, the Missionary, found a neat and 
comfortable bed prepared in the closet usually occu- 
pied by the young Tartar; while the latter, wrapped 
up in a bear skin, composed himself to sleep near the 
stove. 

Elizabeth rose with the dawn, approached gently to 
the door of Father Paul, and, hearing him at his pray- 
ers, begged permission to enter, and have some conver- 
sation with him alone. While in presence of her pa- 
rents she had not ventured to peek to him of her pro- 
ject, and of the anxiety she felt not to protract her de- 

arture beyond the ensuing day. She now related, on 
1er knees beside him, the history of her whole life: a 
tender recital, composed only of her affection for her 
parents. More than once, indeed, she pronounced the 
name of Smoloff; but it seemed as if that name were 
mentioned only to adorn and elevate her innocence, and 
to show that its purity was not derived from the mere 
absence of temptation. Father Paul was deeply af- 
fected by what he heard. He had traversed the 
world, and seen almost all that it contained ; but never 
had he seen a heart resembling that of the spotless 
Elizabeth. F 
Neither her father nor mother knew it was her inten- 
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tion to quit them the next day ; but in the morning, 
when they embraced her, they felt themselves agitated 
with that involuntary shuddering which all created be- 
ings feel at the approach of calamity. Every time 
Elizabeth moved across the room, her mother followed 
her with her eyes, and often held her suddenly by the 
arm, without daring to ask a question, but talking of 
things that were to be done next day, and giving direc- 
tions about others that were to be performed several 
days beyond. Thus she endeavoured to console her- 
self; but, her heart was not the more tranquil, and in 
the silence of her daughter she foreboded the certainty 
of her departure. When at dinner, she said—* Eliza- 
beth, if it be a fine day to-morrow, you can go in your 
little boat with your father, to catch some fish from the 
lake.” Her daughter looked at her, was silent, and 
the big tear rolled downher cheeks. Springer, who 
was distracted with the same feelings, replied quickly 
—“ My daughter, did you hear your mother ? to-mor- 
row you will go with:me.” ‘The tender girl reclined 
her head upon her father’s shoulder, and said in a low 
voice—“ ‘l'o-morrow you will console my mother.”— 
Springer turned pale ; and it was enough for Phedora: 
she asked no more ; she was certain that the fatal 
departure had been intimated, but did not wish to hear 
it; for the moment it was uttered before her, she would 
have to signify her consent ; and she hoped that till 
then, her daughter would not venture to go. Springer 
now summoned all his energy, foreseeing that, on the 
ensuing day, he should have to sustain the departure of 
of his daughter, and the affliction of his wife ; neither 
did he know whether he should survive the sacrifice he 
was about to make, and to which he could never have 
consented, but for real love for his daughter. He con- 
cealed his grief, however, and feigned to be happy, 
that he might bestow upon Elizabeth the only recom- 
pense worthy of her virtues. 

Ah! during this affecting day, how many secret emo- 
tions—how maay ardent sentiments—how many warm 
yet distressing embraces were experienced by these pa- 
rents and their child! Endeavouring to fortify their re- 
solution, the pious Paul reminded them of those his- 
tories in the sacred writings, where God had manifested 
a promptitude in rewarding the sacrifices of filial piety, 
and of parental resignation. He hinted also, that the 
fatigues of the journey would be much diminished, be- 
cause a great personage, whom he need not name, had 
provided him with the means of rendering it convenient 
and agreeable. When evening arrived, Elizabeth, on 
her knees, with a tremulous voice, begged of her pa- 
rents to bless her. Her father approached, while the 
tears ran copiously down his cheeks : she stretched forth 
her arms ; he understood this as her farewell; the cur- 
rent of his feelings was checked ; his tears ceased to 
flow, and placing his hands on the head of Elizabeth, 
he commended her to God in his thoughts, but without 
the power of articulating a word. The maiden then, 
looking at her mother, said—‘ And you, my mother! 
will not you also bless your child ?”—* To-morrow,” 
answered she, in a tone of deep despair, “ to-morrow.” 
“ And why not to-day, also, my dear mother?” “ Ah! 

es!” exclaimed Phedora, rushing suddenly towards 

er, “every day! every day!” Elizabeth bent her head 
before her parents, who, with united hands, upraised 
eyes, and trembling voices, pronounced that benediction 
which Heaven surely heard, 

Meanwhile the Missionary, with his crucifix in his 
hand, was also praying, some paces off: it was virtue 
praying for innocence ! 

It was now towards the end of May, when, between 
the twilight and daybreak, there are scarcely two hours 
of night. Elizabeth had employed this interval in mak- 
ing preparations for her departure. She packed up, in 
a little bag, a reindeer skin, sandals, and a travelling 
dress. Nearly a year she had been working at these, 
in the night-time, unknown to her parents; and, dur- 
ing the same period, she had also put aside, at each of 
her meals, some dried fruits and a little flour; in order 
to defer the moment of having recourse to the charity 
of others, as well as to avoid taking any thing from her 
paternal roof, where nothing was to be found beyond 
what necessity must require. Eight or ten copecks, 
not more than five-pence, constituted her whole trea- 
sure; it was all the money with which she set out to 
travel an extent of more than eight hundred leagues. 

“Father,” said Elizabeth to the Missionary, softly 
opening his door, “let us set out while my parents 
sleep; wake them not: they are tranquil now, because 
they imagine that we cannot get out, except through 
their room; but the window trom this closet is not 
high ; [can easily jump down, and will then assist you 
in descending, sothat no accident shall happen to you.” 
Paul acceded to this pious stratagem, which would 
Save three unfortunate beings the most distressing 
scene. When he reached the forest with Elizabeth, 
she placed her little bundle on her back, and advanced 





a few steps; but, turning her head once more towards 
the cabin, her sobs almost stifled her, and she threw 
herself weeping before the door where her parents slept. 
“My God!” she exclaimed, “watch over them, pro- 
tect them, preserve them to me; and grant | may never 
repass this threshold, if I am destined not again to be- 
hold them.” She arose, turned round, and beheld her 
father standing behind her.—“ Oh, my father! are you 
here? Why, my father! why have you come?” “To 
embrace you, to bless you, once again; to tell you, my 
Elizabeth, that if, durmg your infancy, one day has 
— in which I neglected to show my tenderness, if 

have caused your tears to flow, if by a look, or an un- 
kind word, I have afflicted you, that [ now implore you 
to forgive me—to forgive your aged father; that so, if 
he be doomed never again to see you, he may at least 
die in peace.” “ Ah, do not talk thus, do not talk thus,” 
interrupted Elizabeth.—“ And thy poor mother,” con- 
tinued he; “when she awakes, what shall I say to 
her? What shall I reply to her, when she asks for her 
child? She will seck for you on the forest, on the 
shores of the lake; I shall follow her every where, 
weeping with her, and calling aloud for you, who will 
no longer answer us.” Elizabeth leaned, half-fainting, 
against their cottage. Her father saw that he had too 
much agitated her ; and he reproached himself for it.— 
“My daughter,” he resumed, in a calmer-tone of voice, 
“have courage; I too will have courage: J promise 
you, not only to console your mother, but to fortify her 
against the grief of your departure, and to restore her 
to you on your return. Yes, my beloved child, whether 
success crown your enterprise or not, your parents 
will not die without seeing you again.” He then said 
to the Missionary, who in deep affliction stood some 
distance from this scene—“ My father! I entrust to 
you a treasure that is beyond all value; it is dearer 
than my life and blood; I entrust it, however, with 
confidence. Depart together. Angels will watch 
around her and you; to defend her, celestial powers 
will arm themselves. Even this dust, which was once 
her ancestors, will reanimate itself; and God, as he is 
omnipotent, and the father likewise of my Elizabeth, 
will not permit her to perish.” 

The maiden, without now daring to look towards 
her father, placed one hand across her eyes, gave the 
other to the Missionary, and departed with him. Au- 
rora had by this time begun to light upon the summits 
of the hills, and _gild the tops of the black firs; but all 
around was still; for not a breath of wind rutiled the 
surface of the lake, nor agitated the leaves of the trees, 
while even those of the birch were motionless. The 
birds had not begun to sing; every thing was quiet ; 
and it might have been supposed that all nature was 
held in respectful silence, in order that the voice of a 
father, who still bade adieu to his child, as she proceed- 
ed through the forest, might be the last sound she 
heard. 

Although I have endeavoured to describe the sor- 
rows of the father; yet I shall not attempt those of 
the mother. Would it be possible to paint that wretch- 
ed parent, who, awakening at the cries of her hus- 
band, ran to him, and learning from his mournful at- 
titude that her child was gone, sunk into an unut- 
terable state of anguish, which seemed every mo- 
ment to threaten her existence? In vain did her hus- 
band remind her of all the miseries of exile, and im- 
plore her to be calm; she no longer heard his voice. 
Love itself had lost its power, and touched not her 
heart: so far do the sorrows of a mother rise above all 
human consolation, and are incapable of being reached 
bv any thing that springs from earth. Diety has re- 
served to himself alone the power of calming them ; 
and if he has allotted them as the condition of that sex 
whom he made the weakest, he thus constituted them 
in order that they might love the hand that wounds 
them, and trust in the only hope that can console. 

It was the 18th of May when Elizabeth and her guide 
began their journey ; and a whole month was consum- 
ed in crossing the humid forests of Siberia, so “ 
to terrible inundations at this season of the year. Tar- 
tar peasants, at times, permitted them, for a trifling re- 
muneration, to get into their carts; and every night 
they rested in such miserable huts that it required all 
Elizabeth’s hardihood to enjoy the slightest repose. 
She slept in her clothes, on a wretched mattrass, 
amidst the fumes of smoke, brandy, and tobacco; where 
the wind often blew through windows, patched with 
paper; and where the father, the mother, the children, 
and sometimes the cattle, were all huddled beneath the 
same roof. 

About the distance of forty versts from Tinouen, they 
entered a wood where some ts indicated the ter- 
mination of the government of ‘Tobolsk, which Elizabeth 
noticed. She had now quitted the land of exile, and 
it seemed to her as if she had quitted her country, 
and was separated a second time from her parents— 








“ Ah!” said she, “ what a distance I am from them!” 
Elizabeth made the same reflection when she first set 
her foot in Europe. To be in another part of the world, 
was to her a more terrifying thought than the distance 
she had passed ; she felt that she had left in Asia the 
only beings in all nature upon whom she had any 
claims, and to whose affections she could securely trust. 
Alas! what might she find in this Europe, so celebrat- 
ed for its science; and even in that unperial court, 
where wealth and talents were met in abundance? 
Would she find a single heart touched with her misery, 
considerate of her weakness, or of whom she could iin- 
plore aid? Amidst such reflections as these, however, 
can it be doubted that one name, at least, pau 
itself to her imagination? Ah! if she could hope to 
meet him at Petersburgh—but he was not there. The 
order of the Emperor had commanded him to join the 
army in Livonia; she would not, therefore, find him in 
that Europe which seemed to be inhabited but by him, 
because he was the only being she knew there. Her 
reliance was entirely placed upon Father Paul. See- 
ing how he had passed sixty years in doing good, he 
ought, in Elizabeth’s apprehension, to have great weight 
in the court of princes, 

From Perm to Tobolsk is computed to be about nine 
hundred versts. ‘The roads are fine, the fields fertile 
and well cultivated. Wealthy Russian and Tartar 
villages are frequently met with; the inhabitants of 
which seem sohappy that it is difficult to believe they 
breathe the air of Siberia. ‘There are even some inns 
ornamented with handsome figures, covered tables, and 
utensils of luxury, unknown to Elizabeth, and which 


| her simplicity was astonished to find. 


Although the largest she had seen, the city of Perm 
filled her mind with pain ; owing to its dirty and nar- 
row streets, its lofty houses, the confused mixture of 
palaces and cottages, and the fetid atmosphere she 
breathed. Perm is environed with marshes; while the 
country, as far as Casan, intersected with sterile heaths 
and forests of fir trees, presents the most melancholy 
aspect. During the tempestuous season the lightning 
frequently strikes these trees, which, set on fire, ap- 
pear like columns of an intense red colour, surmounted 
by an irradiation of flame resembling the tail of a co- 
met. Paul and Elizabeth were witnesses of these com- 
bustions, as they travelled through the woods, which 
were burning on both sides of their path. Sometimes 
they saw trees that were consumed at the bottom, sup- 
porting, by their bark alone, the lofty tops which the 
fire had not reached ; while, at others, they beheld them 
falling with a loud noise, accumulating one upon the 
other like blazing pyramids, and resembling those an- 
cient pyres in which pagan picty used to collect the 
ashes of its heroes, 

But notwithstanding these perils, together witb others 
more imminent, Elizabeth did not complain; she even 
thought that the difficulties of the journey had been ex- 
aggerated, though, it is true the weather was very fine, 
and she did not always travel on foot. Frequently 
they met with empty cars and kibicks, which were re- 
turning from having conveyed exiles into Siberia ; and, 
for a few copecks, our travellers easily obtained per- 
mission from the drivers to ascend their vehicles. Thus 
did Elizabeth accept, without any feeling of humilia- 
tion, the assistance of the good father; for, in receiv- 
ing it, she believed herself to have obtained it from her 

tod ! 

Having in this way reached the banks of the Kama, 
during the early part of Sentember, our travellers were 
not more than two hundred versts from Casan, and 
had nearly performed one half of their journey. Ah! if 
she had been permitted to finish as she begun, she 
should have thought it a feeble recompense that she had 
been useful to her parents: but every thing was to 
change, and the day approached which was severely to 
try her fortitude, task her virtue, and place the crown of 
immortality on the head of the righteous! 

The holy Missionary had for some time been sensi- 
bly declining in strength. Although he was supported 
on his staff, besides the arm of Elizabeth, he was repeat- 
edly obliged to rest himself. If he got into a kibick, 
the road, formed of large logs of wood placed upon 
marshes, occasioned such joltings as quite exhausted 
him; though they could not, even for a moment, shake 
his courage or perseverance-——When they arrived at 
Sarapoul, however, on the bank of the Kama, the good 
man experienced so extraordinary a debility and sinking 
that it was utterly impossible for him to proceed. He 
was here received, therefore, into a miserable inn, near 
the residence of the Oupravitel, who presides over the 
rights of the crown in Sarapoul. The flooring of his 
room trembled under the feet: the windows had no 
glass ; and there was neither chair nor bench, the whole 
furniture consisting of a table, and a bedstead on which 
a little straw was thrown, and the Missionary lay down. 
The wind blowing in at the window, would have ba- 
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nished sleep from the poor invalid, even had his suffer- 
ings been such as to permit of it. Elizabeth felt for the 
first time alarmed. She inquired for a doctor; but 
there was none at Sarapoul: and as the people of the 
house took no concern about the situation of the dying 
man, she was compelled to trust wholly to herself for 
aid. In the first place, fastening a strip of old tapestry, 
which hung upon the wall, across the casement, she 
accordingly went to gather such herbs and simples as 
she had seen her mother use; with which she made a 
drink for the poor Missionary. Night approaching, he 
grew worse and worse, and Elizabeth could no longer 
refrain from tears. Sometimes she retired toa distance, 
in order to stifle her sobs: but the good father heard 
them, and wept himself at the grief he could not assuage ; 
for he felt that he should never rise again, his earthly 
course being run. Ah! it was not, when sixty years 
had been employed in doing good and in the service 
of his God, that he now feared death; but who can 
help regretting the end of life, when there remains much 
good to be done? “My God,” ejaculated the Mission- 
ary, “Ido not murmur at thy will; yet if thou hadst 
permitted me to conduct this orphan to her journey’s end, 
methinks I should have died more content.” Elizabeth 
had lighted a sort of link, and remained up to watch over 
her patient. A little before morning she went to give 
him some drink ; when the Missionary, seeing that in a 
little while he should not be able to speak, raised him- 
self up, took the glass from her hands, and elevating it 
towards heaven, said—* My God! I recommend her to 
that sacred being who has promised us that a glass of 
water offered in his name shall not go unrewarded by 
thee !” 

Elizabeth now too well perceived the extent of that 
calamity which hitherto she had endeavoured to consi- 
der as impossible. She now saw that the Missionary 
felt he was about to die; and, in losing him, she also 
felt that she should lose every thing. Her heart was 
ready to break ; as she fell upon her knees by his bed- 
side, her forehead bathed in a cold sweat, and her bo- 
som labouring with convulsive sobs.—“ My God, have 
pity on her; have pity on her, oh God !” exclaimed the 
Missionary, looking at her with the most tender com- 
passion: at length, finding that her grief continued to 
increase, he said—“In the name of Heaven, and of 
your father, be calm, my child! and listen to me.” 
Elizabeth felt an inward shuddering, but dried her 
tears; and, with her eyes fixed on the monk, awaited 
what he had to communicate to her ; when, supporting 
himselfagainst a plank that served as the headboard, an 
collecting all his remaining strength, he addressed her 
as fellows :— 

“ My child,” said he, “you will shortly be exposed 
to great difficulties, in travelling alone, and at your age, 
in the midst of an inclement season: but this will form 
your least danger ; your greatest and most fearful must 
be expected at the court. Ordinary courage may strug- 

{e against misfortune, yet prove unable to resist se- 

uction. Your courage, however, is not of an ordinary 
cast; and hence your residence at court may not 
change you. But should any villain there attempt to 
avail hunself of your situation and your misfortune, in 
order to corrupt you, confide not in his promises, nor 
be dazzled by his munificence. The fear of God and 
the love of your parents are above all things; and to 
whatever extremity you may be reduced, never aban- 
don those treasures for any that may be offered to you ; 
nor ever forget that one single error would be death to 
those who gave you life.” Ah, my father,” interrupt- 
ed Elizabeth, speaking seriously, “do not be afraid 
——.” “Tam not afraid,” said he; “your piety, 
your virtue, demand full confidence; and therefore [ 
am satisfied you will not sink beneath the trial to which 
God has appointed you. Now, my daughter, take from 
my garment the purse which the generous Governor of 
Tobolsk gave me when he recommended you to my care. 
Keep his seeret; for on that depends his life! This 
money will convey you to Petersburgh: when arrived 
there, go to the Patriarch, and mention Father Paul to 
him. Perhaps, not having forgotten me, he will grant 
you an asylum in a convent of females ; and will doubt- 
less present your petition to the Emperor: it is impossi- 
ble it can be rejected. At the point of death, 1 may 
now be permitted to tell you, my daughter, that your 
virtue is great; that the world has seen few instances 
of such virtue : it will receive its recompence here, be- 
fore it is finally rewarded in heaven.” He was now 
compelled to pause ; his respiration became difficult ; 
while drops of cold sweat ran down his face. Elizabeth 
wept in silence. Her head was still leaning on the 
bed; when, after a long pause, the Missionary took 
from his bosom an ebony crucifix, and, presenting it to 
Elizabeth, said, in a feeble tone, “ Take this, my child ; 
it is all I have to give; it is all I possess on earth; but, 

ossessing that, I wanted nothing else.” She pressed 
it to her lips, with unspeakable grief; for such a gift 





proved that the Missionary felt he had not many mo- 
ments to live. “ Poor deserted lamb,” added he, with 
the warmest glow of piety, “fear nothing now ; since 
there is the good Shepherd of the flock, who will watch 
over thee! if he has taken away thy support, he will 
also bestow upon thee more than he takes; trust in 
him. He, who nourishes the tender sparrow, and 
counts the sands of the sea, will not forget Elizabeth.” 
“ My father! oh, my father!” she exclaimed, pressing 
the hand that he extended towards her, “I cannot sub- 
mit to lose you.” “Child!” replied he, “ God ordains 
it so ; resign yourself; calm your grief: in a few mo- 
ments I shall be where | will pray for you, for your 
parents .” He could not finish: his lips con- 
tinued to move, but nothing was heard. Falling back 
upon his straw, he raised his eyes to heaven! This 
last effort was evidently made in behalf of the weeping 
orphan at his side ; and he appeared still in the act of 
eg when struck with death, So powerful was the 

abit of love and charity in him, and so constantly had 
he neglected his own concerns to attend those of others, 
that, in the moment when he was about to appear be- 
fore the throne of his eternal Judge, his thoughts were 
fixed not on himself, but another ; on his now friendless 
and disconsolate charge. 

Elizabeth’s cries brought several persons into the 
room, who asking her what was the matter, she point- 
ed to her lifeless protector. When this event was 
known, some came to see what was passing, merely from 
the impulse of their curiosity, and looked with surprise 
at the youthful Elizabeth, who was weeping bitterly 
over the deceased monk. Others there were, however, 
who contemplated her with pity ; while the proprietors 
of theinn, who sought only to be remunerated for the 
wretched fare they had provided, discovered with joy, 
in the garment of the Missionary, the purse which 
Elizabeth, in her grief, had forgotten to secure. This 
they took ; telling her they would return the residue 
when they had reimbursed themselves, and defrayed 
the expenses of his funeral. In a short time the 
neighbouring priests arrived with their torches and 
attendants ; and they threw a large pall over the 
dead body, at which Elizabeth uttereda loud cry of 
grief, Compelled at length to quit the stiffened hand 
of her departed guide, which she had continued to 
hold she breathed a last adieu to that venerable figure, 
which already showed a divine serenity of counte- 
nance : then, falling upon her knees, in the darkest 
corner of the room, while bathed in tears, her head was 
covered with a handkerchief, as if to hide from her that 
desert world she had to traverse alone, she exclaimed, 
in a voice broken by sobs—“ Oh, blessed spirit! do 
not abandon thy poor deserted charge! Ch, my father! 
my kind, my affectionate mother! what will you now 
do, when all support is snatched away from the child 
of your affections ?” 

In the meanwhile, the funeral dirges were begun ; 
and they placed the corpse in the coffin. When, how- 
ever, Elizabeth saw they were proceeding to remove the 
body, she resolved, though trembling and despairing, to 
a to the last asylum, the grave, the remains of 
one who had sustained, aided, and encouraged her ; 
and who, finally, had expired in the very act of praying 
for her. 

Upon the right bank of the Kama, at the foot of an 
acclivity, surmounted by the ruins ofa fortress con- 
structed during the troubles of the Baschkirs, is the 
burial-ground for the inhabitants of Sarapoul. It lies 
in the open country, and is enclosed by dwarf larch 
trees; there being in the middle a little wooden house, 
which serves for the oratory, and around small heaps 
of earth, with a cross planted on them, to denote so 
many tombs. Scattered firs, here and there, cast their 
mournful shade abroad; and from bencath the tomb- 
stones, tufts of plants, with large pendent leaves, spring, 
some of them bearing flowers of a livid yellow, as if they 
were made only to blossom in scenes of mortality. 

The attendants, who followed the coffin of the Mission- 
ary, Were a numerous and interesting group, Persians, 
Turcomans, and Arabians, escaped from the slavery of 
the Kirguis, and received into the colleges founded by 
the empress, here composed the funeral procession with 
a torch of straw in their hands, and mingling their voices 
with those of the priests ; while Elizabeth walked silent- 
ly and slowly along, her head covered, and feeling no 
sympathy with the minds of the tumultuous crowd, but 
with him who was no more. 

According to the practice of the Greek ritual, when 
the coffin was lowered down, the chief priests placed a 
small piece of money in the hand of the deceased—to 
pay his journey; and, after having cast a little earth 
upon the body, he retired. ‘Thus was consigned to ob- 
livion, on earth, a being of boundless charity, who had 
never passed a day without doing good! Resembling 
those Niabdbeat winds which carry seeds to every 
place, and cause them to germinate in every clime, he 











had traversed over more than half the world, depositing 
wisdom and goodness; and yet he died unknown! Se 
little does renown spring from the exercise of modest 
virtue ; and so little do men bestow it, except to those 
who astonish and destroy, but never to those who 
console and save. Oh, right beam, dazzling lustre, 
proud human glory! God would never have permitted 
thee to be the reward of greatness, if he had not reserv- 
ed his own glory as the recompense of truth. 

Elizabeth did not retire from this melancholy place 
till the close of the day; she wept and prayed; and 
by her tears and prayers was relieved. In the midst 
of misfortunes, it is good to be able to pass some hours 
in meditating between heaven and death, Fortitude is 
derived from such reflections as arise from the contem- 
plation of the tomb ; from heaven descend those hopes 
that console; while at the grave we feel less keenly 
those sorrows whose termination we view; and thus, 
meditating heavenward, we even prize the evils of time, 
in anticipating the rewards of eternity. 

Though she wept, yet Elizabeth did not repine at her 
fate. Grateful forthe mercies which God had bestowed 
in part, she did not presume to complain because he saw 
fitto withhold the remainder. She felt as if she were again 
on the borders of the Tobol, without a guide, and without 
aid; but armed with the same courage, and filled with the 
same hope.—* Father! mother!” she exclaimed, “ fear 
nothing ; yourchild will notdespair.” Thusdid she endea- 
vour to console herself, as if they could know the state of 
destitution in which she was left; and, when a secret 
terror began to steal upon her heart, again she repeated 
—‘ Father! mother!” Those names calmed every 
fear. “ Just and now blessed being,” said she, placing 
her face upon the fresh earth, “ must you be lost—be- 
fore my noble site and tender mother have thanked 
you for attending their poor orphan? Oh happiness to 
be blessed by them! and must it be denied to thee?” 

As night began to approach, Elizabeth found she 
must hasten from this melancholy spot, but wished to 
leave some memorial of her presence ; and, with a sharp 
piece of flint, she carved these words upon the cross 
that was raised upon the coffin: —The righteous perish- 
eth, and no man layeth it to heart. 

Pronouncing a tender adieu to the ashes of the poor 
monk, she quitted the burying-place, and returned in 
sadness to the chamber of the inn at Sarapoul. The 
next day, when she wished to resume her journey, the 
host gave her three roubles, or about twelve shillings 
and sixpence, assuring her it was all that remained in 
the purse of the Missionary. Elizabeth received it 
with gratitude and tenderness, feeling as if this wealth, 
which she owed to her protector, had descended from 
that heaven where he now rested. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Elizabeth, when about to pursue 
her solitary journey, “my guide and my support! it is 
thus your charity survives you, and though you are no 
longer near me, yet it is that which still sustains me!” 
She could not, however, long refrain from shedding 
tears. Every thing was to her an object of regret ; 
every thing made her feel the value of her loss. If a 
peasant or a traveller looked at her, or asked her 
questions, she no longer had her venerable protector 
to insure respect ; if fatigue compelled her to sit down, 
and an — kibick happened to pass, she dared not 
stop it. esides, having only three roubles, she 
wished rather that they should serve to retard the mo- 
ment of soliciting alms, than to procure her the least 
present comfort. Hence she declined those attentions 
which the good Missionary so often procured for her ; 
and she always selected the poorest houses for shelter, 
with the humblest bed and coarsest sort of refreshment. 

Thus slowly journeying, she did not arrive at Casan 
till towards the beginhing of October. North-west 
winds had blown for several days, and accumulated 
such a quantity of ice on the shores of the Volga as to 
render its passage almost impracticable. The water- 
men, though accustomed to the dangers of this naviga- 
tion, would not venture from one shore to the other, un- 
less from the impulse of some considerable reward ; nor 
would any passenger undertake to go with them. Eliza- 
beth, without fear of the danger, wished to enter into 
one of their boats; but they pushed her aside as if she 
were insane, and swore they would not suffer her to 
cross the river till it was entirely frozen, She inquired 
how long it would probably be before that would take 
place? “ At least two weeks,” they said. She then 
resolved to cross it immediately, “I implore you,” said 
she, “in the name of God ! to assist me in crossing this 
river, I have comeall the way from beyond Tobolsk , 
I am going to Petersburgh to solicit from the Emperor 
my father’s pardon, who has becn exiled to Siberia ; and 
I have so little money that if I should remain fifteen days 
at Casan, I should have none left for the remainder of 
my journey.” These words affected one of the boat- 
men, who took Elizabeth by the hand. “Come,” said 
he, “I will try and get you over; you are a good girl, 
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fearing God and loving your father; heaven will pro- 
tect you.” He bade her enter his boat, when he rowed 
about one half across the river, but not being able to go 
further, he took her on his shoulders, and walked along 
the ice, supporting himself with his oar, till he reach- 
ed the opposite shore of the Volga, without any acci- 
dent, and set her down. Elizabeth, thanking him in the 
fulness of her heart, wished to give him something; and 
she drew forth her purse, which contained now some- 
what less than three roubles. “Poor girl,” said the 
boatman, looking at her little wealth, “and that is all 
you possess to carry you to Petersburgh; and do you 
think that Nicholas Kisoloff would touch a farthing 
of it? No; I would rather add to it, and that would 
be a blessing to me and my six children.” So saying, 
he threw down a small piece of money and hurried into 
his boat; exclaiming—‘ God watch over thee, my 
irl !” 

Elizabeth took up the piece of money ; and, looking 
at it with some emotion, she said—*“] will keep you 
for  * father, that you may prove to him lis prayers 
were heard, that his spirit has never quitted me, and 
that, throughout, a paternal protection has watched over 
his daughter !” 

The weather was at this scason clear and serene, 
though at intervals there came from the north blasts of 
cold and biting wind. Having thus walked four hours 
without stopping, Elizabeth felt herself much fatigued ; 
but no house being in sight, she sought shelter at the 
foot ofa little hill, whose brown and rugged ridges secur- 
ed her from the tempest. Not far distant was a forest 
of oak trees; but it is only on this side the Volga that 
such trees are found. Elizabeth did not know what 
they were; yet, though they had already lost part of 
their foliage, they were still worthy of admiration. Still 
she could not love these European trees, which made 
her feel, too sensibly, the distance that separated her 
from home. Elizabeth still preferred the fir, which was 
the tree of exile, the tree that had protected her infan- 
cy, and beneath the shade of which her parents were at 
that moment reposing. ‘The very thought melted her 
into tears. “Oh! when shall I see them again?” she 
exclaimed ; “ when shall [ hear again their voice ? when 
shall I return and cast myself into their arms?” As 
she spoke, she stretched forth her arms towards Ca- 
san, whose towers were yet visible in the distance ; and, 
above the city, the ancient fortress of the Khans of Tar- 
tary also presented itself on the summit of some lofty 
rocks, 

During her journey, Elizabeth often met with objects 
which filled her heart with little less melancholy than 
what she felt at-her own calamities. Sometimes she 
saw wretched beings, chained two and two, whio were 
being conveyed to the mines of Nertshink, to labour 
till death ; or to the plains of Irkutsk, in order to peo- 
ple the wild shores of the Angara. She at other times 
met troops of colonists, destined to inhabit the new city, 
built by order of the Emperor, on the frontiers of China ; 
some of them proceeded on foot, while others were 
perched upon carriages, with the trunks, packages, 
poultry, and dogs. Exiled for offences which would 
elsewhere have been punished with death, these men 
excited only her compassion; but when she met some 
of those who were conducted by a courier of the se- 
nate, and whose noble mien recalled that of her father, 
she approached them with respect, and gave all she had 
—not money, for she had none—but that which often 
consoles more, and which the poorest can bestow as 
well as the richest—her sympathy. With pity she as- 
suaged the miseries of the unfortunate beings she met 
on her road, and pity was now to support the rest of 
her journey ; for when she reached Vlodomir, she had 
only one rouble left. Elizabeth had been nearly three 
months in going from Sarapoul to Vlodomir, though 
(thanks to the hospitality of the Russian peasants, who 
never demanded any thing for milk and bread) her lit- 
tle treasure was not entirely exhausted ; but she began 
to want every thing: her sandals were torn and de- 
stroyed ; her clothes hung in tatters about her, and ill 
defended her from the cold, which was at thirty de- 

ees, and was daily increasing. The snow covered 
the earth more than two feet thick. Sometimes it 
froze as it fell, and seemed like an icy rain, which ob- 
scured equally the heavens and the earth; while at 
other times torrents of water descended, which exca- 
vated large cavities in the road; and such violent 
storms of wind arose that Elizabeth, to avoid their fury, 
was obliged to dig a hole in the snow, and cover her 
head with long strips ot the bark of the pine, which she 
dexterously tore off, as she had seen done in certain 
parts of Siberia. 

One day, when the tempest hurled the snow about, 
and created a thick fog, Elizabeth, while tottering at 
each step, and unable to distinguish her path, was at 
length forced to stop, took shelter under a large rock ; 
to which she clung, with all her strength, to resist the 
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whirlwind that tore up every thing around her. Be- 
come, as it were, motionless, and with her head crouch- 
ing from the storm, she thought she heard a confused 
noise at no great distance, which inspired her with the 
hope of finding some shelter. With difficulty she 
reached the spot, and perceived a kibick overturned and 
broken, and a little farther off a cottage: she hurried 
along to knock at its hospitable door, which an old 
woman opened to her. « Boor oung girl,” said she, 
struck with her calamitous condition, “ whence do you 
come, thus alone, benumbed with cold, and covered 
with snow?” Elizabeth replied, as usual—“I have 
come from beyond 'Tobolsk ; and am going to Peters- 
burgh, to solicit my father’s pardon.” At these words 
a man, whose face was concealed between his hands, 
raised his head, and looking at Elizabeth with surprise 
— What say you?” he exclaimed. “ You have come 
from Siberia in this miserable condition, and in the 
midst of storms, to solicit your father’s pardon? Ah! 
my own poor girl would do as youhave done; but they 
have torn me from her without her knowing whither 
they took me, without her being able to intercede for 
me. I shali never see her more,—I shall die,—it is im- 
possible to live away from one’s child.” Elizabeth shud- 
dered. “Sir,” replied she with energy, “1 hope ’tis 
possible to live a little while away from one’s child.” 
“Now I know my fate,” continued the exile, “I could 
inform my daughter of it: here is a letter that I have 
written to her; and the driver of the kibick that is 
overset, who returns to Riga, where my daughter lives, 
would consent to convey it to her, if I had but the 
smallest reward to offer; but I possess not a single co- 
peck ; the barbarians have taken all!” 

Elizabeth now drew from her pocket her last rouble ; 


and, offering it, blushed that it was so trifling. “ If 


that would be sufficient,” said she, timidly, as she put 
it into the exile’s hand. Pressing the generous hand 
that thus bestowed a fortune upon him, he hastened to 
offer it to the driver. God had doubtless blessed the 
gift. Instrumental in restoring a daughter to her father, 
and happiness to a family, it bore fruit worthy of the 
heart from whose beneficence it emanated, 

When the storm had abated, Elizabeth, wishing 
to resume her journey, first embraced the old woman, 
who had been as tender to her as a mother; and said, 
in a low voice, that the exile might not hear her—“ I 
cannot reward you; I have nothing left; 1 can only 
offer you the blessings of my parents, which are now 
my only wealth.” “What!” cried the old woman aloud, 
“poor girl! have you given all!” Ekizabeth blushed. 
The eatle, lifting his hands to heaven, fell upon his knees 
before her: —“ Angel! who hast given all to me,” said 
he, “ can I do nothingfor you?” Elizabeth took a knife, 
lying onthe table, cut off'a lock of her hair, and giving 
it to the exile, said—* Sir, as you are going to Siberia, 
you will see the Governor of 'lobolsk : give this to him, 
I entreat you, and say, Elizabeth sends it to her parents ; 
and perhaps he will permit this token to be conveyed to 
them, as a proof that she is still alive.” “ Ah! I swear 
to obey you! replied the exile ;” “and in those deserts, 
unless I become quite a slave, I shall find out the ca- 
bin of your parents, and relate what you have this day 
done.” ; 

Elizabeth was now possessed of nothing ; of nothing, 
but the httle piece of money which the boatman of the 
Volga had given her; and yet she seemed to be opu- 
lent, for she enjoyed the only true happiness that wealth 
can bestow. She knew all the gratification which the 
lock of her hair would communicate where it was sent. 
Besides, by her donation she had given joy to a parent, 
and had consoled the weeping orphan: so much could 
a single rouble produce, dispensed by the hand of cha- 
rity! 

From Vlodomir to Pokrof, a village appertaining to 
the crown, the country is low, swampy, and covered 
with forests of elm, oak, aspin, and wild apple trees. 
During the summer, these different trees form groves 
and thickets that are delightful to the sight, but are com- 
monly infested with robbers ; but in winter they are less 
to be dreaded, because, the copse being deprived of 
leaves, they cannot so easily conceal themselves. The 
whole of her way, Elizabeth heard of the robberies that 
had been committed, and had she possessed any thing 
herself, those rumours might have alarmed her; but her 
poverty shielded her from attack, and, under that wgis, 
it seemed as if she might traverse these forests without 
dread. 

Some versts distance from Pokrof, the main road had 
been destroyed by a hurricane ; so that travellers now 
proceeding to Moscow were obliged to make a circuit- 
ous journey across the marshes formed by the Volga in 
this spot, which were so covered with ice that it was 
like walking on solid earth, Elizabeth pursued the 
route pointed out to her, and proceeded for a long time 
across this icy desert ; butas no precise path had been 
indicated, she lost her way, and got into a kind ofmarshy 





pool, from which she found much difficulty in extri- 
cating herself. At length, aftermany efforts, she gained 
a little hillock. Covered with mud, as well as exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, she sat down upon a stone, and unfast- 
ened her sandals to dry them in the sun, which shone 
with considerable warmth and brilliancy. The spot 
was singularly wild; no trace of any habitation, no one 
= g, no sound to be heard. Elizabeth saw that she 

ad wandered from the main road, and began to feel 
alarmed at her situation: behind her was the marsh she 
had crossed, and beyond it, an immense forest whose 
boundaries were imperceptible. ‘The day began to de- 
cline, and, notwithstanding her weariness, she arose in 
the hope of finding an asylum, or some one who would 
assist her in procuring it. Suddenly she heard many 
voices, and soon after saw men issuing from the forest. 
She walked towards them, full of hope ; but the nearer 
they approached, the more she became alarmed: their 
savage looks ternfied her more than the surrounding 
solitude ; she recalled what had been told her of bandit- 
ti, and feared lest God should punish that temerity which 
whispered she had nothing to dread. Falling upon her 
knees, she implored the divine mercy. The troop ad- 
vanced—stopped near Elizabeth—looked at her—asked 
whence she came, and what she did there? Trembling, 
she replied, that she had come from beyond Tobolsk, 
and was going to the Emperor to solicit her father’s 
pardon ; adding, that she was afraid of perishing in the 
marshes, and had rested awhile to recover strength suf- 
ficient to go and seek an asylum. They were asto- 
nished ; questioned her more closely, and inquired what 
money she possessed to perform so long a journey 
with ’_—She drew from her bosom the little piece given 
her by the boatman of the Volga, and showed it to them. 
“That is all,” said she. “ All!” replied they. The 
robbers looked at each other; they were not moved ; 
the habitude of crime did not permit them to be so. 
Surprised they were; they had no comprehension of 
what they saw; to them it was supernatural, and this 
young girl seemed to be protected by some unknown 
power. Hence they dared not harm her ; nor did they 
even dare to do good: they departed, muttering among 
themselves—* Leave her, leave her alone; for God is 
certainly near her.” 

Elizabeth now arose, fled as swiftly as she could by 
the opposite path, and entered the forest. She had not 
proceeded far, however, when she came to four large 
roads; and in the angle of one she saw a little chapel, 
dedicated to the Virgin, with a signpost on the top indi- 
cating the cities to which each of the roads led. Eliza- 
beth felt that she was now saved, and prostrated her- 
self with gratitude, 

Hope gave her strength ; she hastened along the road 
to Pokrof, and regained the Volga, which formed an 
angle near this village, and bathed the walls of an humble 
convent of nuns. Elizabeth quickened her pace to 
knock at its hospitable door: she told her tale of sor- 
row, and solicited an asylum. It was granted imme- 
diately ; she entered, was received as a sister, and in 
beholding herself surrounded by those pure and excel- 
lent beings, who lavished the kindest attentions upon her, 
she thought, for a moment, that she had again found her 
home. Elizabeth’s recital of her adventures was a sub- 
ject of astonishment and instruction to the pious sister- 

ood. ‘The good creatures could not cease admiring the 
virtues of the maiden, who had endured so many fatigues, 
and who had sustained so many trials, without once mur- 
muring at them. one + they regretted that they were 
unable to furnish any thing towards the expenses of her 
journey; their convent was very poor; they possessed 
no revenue, but themselves lived only upon charity. 
They would not, however, permit her to continue her 
journey in tattered vestments, and sandals that were 
dropping off her feet: they stripped themselves, to 
cover her, each contributing for her some part of their 
own dress. Elizabeth wished to decline their gifts, 
because it was with their necessaries that these pious 
sisters were aiding her ; but they, pointing to the walls 
of their convent, said—* We have a shelter: you have 
none: the little we possess belongs to you, for you are 
poorer than ourselves.” 

At length, Elizabeth set off on the road for Moscow : 
she was astonished at the extraordinary bustle which 
she beheld, the number of carriages, sleds, men, wo- 
men, and persons of all kinds. Every step she advanc- 
ed, the greater the crowd became. In the village 
where she stopped, she found all the houses filled with 
people who paid such an extravagant price for a va 
little place, that she obtained one with the greatest dit- 
ficulty: and how many tears she repressed, as she 
received, from the hands of disdainful compassion, some 
coarse food, and a shelter which searcely seeured her 
from the snow that fell and the tempest that howled 
round her defenceless head! Degraded she was not ; 
for she never forgot that God was the witness of her 
sacrifices, and the happiness pf her parents her object. 
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Nor was she proud ; for she was too artless to believe 
that in submitting to misery for their sate, she did any. 
thing more than her duty ; and too affectionate, perhaps, 
not to feel a secret pleasure in suffering greatly for 
then. Meanwhile, the ringing of bells was heard, and 
on every side the name of the Emperor sounded in the 
ears of Elizabeth. The firing of cannon, in Moscow, 
startled her as she proceeded along, for she had never 
heard such reports. With a timid voice, she inquired 
the cause from some persons covered with rich liveries, 
who were standing round a carriage that had been 
overturned, “It is on account of the Emperor, who is 
making his entrance into Moscow,” said they. “‘ How!” 
replied she, with surprise, “is not the Emperor at Pe- 
tersburgh?” They shrugged their shoulders, with an 
air of pity, as they answered—* What, poor girl, don’t 
you know that the Emperor is about to be crowned in 
Moscow?” Elizabeth clasped her hands with joy: 
heaven had come to her aid,—it had brought to her, as 
it were, the monarch who held in his hands the destiny 
of her parents ; and it had permitted her to arriv eat one 
of those moments of rejoicing when the hearts of kings 
listen only to the voice of mercy.—“ Ah !” she exclaimed, 
turning to that side that led to the land of exile—“ My 
parents! must it be that my hopes are mine alone ; 
that when your child is happy, her voice cannot reach 
Fou |”? 

Elizabeth entered the immense capital of Muscovy, 
in March, 1801; believing herself at the end of all her 
troubles, and not imagining that she could encounter 
fresh calamities. As she proceeded along the city, she 
beheld superb palaces, decorated with royal magnifi- 
cence ; while near those palaces were miserable smoky 
huts, exposed to the rude entrance of the winds on all 
sides. Although she saw streets so populous that it 
was hardly possible to walk in the midst of the crowd 
which pressed on every side, still, a little further on, she 
found woods and fields, and thought herself in the 
country. She rested fora moment in the great walk, 
which was formed of rows of birch, Numbers of per- 
sons were walking there, and discoursing about the 
ceremony of the coronation: carriages met, and inter- 
mingled with noise and confusion ; the enormous bells 
of the cathedral kept an incessant ringing, while from 
all quarters of the city other bells answered them ; and 
the cannon which fired at intervals was scarcely audible 
in the midst of the uproar which prevailed in this vast 
capital, The tumult was particularly great towards the 
Kremlin, where large fires were lighted: Elizabeth ap- 
proached one of them, and set down timidly by the side 
of it. Exhausted with cold and fatigue, the Joy which 
filled her heart in the morning now began to change to 
melancholy ; for in traversing the innumerable streets 
of Moscow, she had no where found an asylum. She 
had also met crowds of persons of all kinds, and of all 
nations, but she had found no protector: she had heard 
persons inquire their way, and seem uneasy at having 
Jost it; she envied them, “Happy are they!” said 
she, “who have a place to seek; it is the wretched 
only who have no asylum, who look for nothing, and 
cannot lose themselves.” ' 

Night drew on, the cold became intense ; and Eliza- 
beth, who had eaten nothing all day, knew not whither 
to turn, She tried to discover, in every face that pass- 
ed her, one from whom she might hope to find pity ; but 
those she examined with so much attention, because 
she wanted them, looked not on her, because they need- 
ed her not. Venturing to knock at the doors of some 
of the meaner habitations, she was every where repuls- 
ed. The hope of making a considerable gain during 
the festival of the coronation had stecled the heart of the 
pettiest innkeeper in the place. We are never less in- 
clined to give, than when we expect to become rich. 

Sorrowing at heart, she returned and sat down again 
by the large fire in the Kremlin. She wept in silence ; 
nor had she even strength to eat a bit of bread which 
an old woman had given her. Whenever she attempt- 
ed to beg, however, a sentiment of pride restrained her ; 
and yet the cold was so violent that in passing the night 
thus exposed, she would risk her life, that existence on 
which her father’s depended. This thought subdued 
her pride of heart; and placing one hand across her 
eyes, she stretched forth the other to the first that pass- 
ed by, exclaiming—“In the name of the father who 
loves ae and of the mother who gave you birth, give 
me wherewith to pay a lodging for this night.” The 
man to whom she addressed herself, looked at her at- 
tentively by the glare of the fire: “Young girl,” said 
he, “‘ vou carry on a wretched trade. At your age you 
should earn your livelihood. God help you, I don’t like 
beggars,” 

The destitute maid lifted her eyes to heaven, as if to 
find a friend there; and, strengthened by the consoling 
voice from within, she ventured to reiterate her petition 
to others who were passing by. Some noticed her not : 
and others gave her sucha trifle as was quite insuffi- 





cient for her wants: till at length, the night advanced, 
the crowd diminished, the fires ‘began to decay, and the 
guard who watched the gates of the palace came up to 
Elizabeth, and asked her why she remained there? ‘The 
ferocious aspect of these soldiers thrilled her with ter- 
ror; and she burst into tears, without the power to ut- 
ter a single word. Unmoved by her weeping, they now 
surrounded her, as they repeated the question with in- 
solent familiarity. The maiden then replied, in a trem- 
bling tone—“I have come from beyond Tobolsk, to so- 
licit from the Emperor my father’s pardon: I have per- 
formed the journey on foot, and being without yew G 
no person will receive me.” Bursting into a loud laugh, 
the soldiers accused her of falsehood. The innocent 
girl, alarmed, now wished to escape; but they held her 
against her will, ‘Oh, my God! Oh, my father!” 
she exclaimed, in the most piercing tones of grief, “will 
you not come to my aid? have you abandoned your 
poor Elizabeth?” During this discourse, some of the 
townspeople were attracted round her, and loudly ex- 
pressed murmurs of disapprobation at the severity of 
the soldiers. 

It was then that Elizabeth stretched forth her hands 
and exclaimed—* I swear by the holy name of Heaven, 
that I have told no falsehood: I have, indeed, come on 
foot from beyond 'Tobolsk, to solicit my father’s par- 
don: save me, and do not let me die, till | have ob- 
tained it!” This appeal reached every heart ; several 
persons advanced to her assistance, and one of them 
said to the soldiers—“ I keep the inn of St. Basil, and 
will give this young girl a lodging ; as she appears to 
be honest, let her come with me.” The soldiers were 
at length touched with a little pity, and did not pre- 
vent her departure. Elizabeth embraced the knees of 
her protector, who conducted her to his house, a short 
distance off. “Ihave not gota single room to give 
you,” said he ; “ they are all occupied: but for one 
night, my wile will receive you into hers; she is a 
good woman, and will not mind a little inconvenience 
to serve you.” Elizabeth, trembling, followed him 
without speaking. He led her into a little room, upon 
the ground floor, where a young woman, with an in- 
fant in her arms, was seated near a stove, and who im- 
mediately rose. Her husband then related from what 
eril he had rescued the unhappy stranger, and what 
1ospitality he had promised her, The wife soon rati- 
fied his promise ; and taking Elizabeth by the hand, 
she said, witha smile full of goodness—* Poor little 
soul! how pale and frightened she looks! but be com- 
forted ; we will take care of you: and another time 
take my advice, and don’t remain so late in that place. 
At your age, and in large cities, one should never be 
out in the streets at this hour.” Elizabeth replied, that 
she had no home ; that all doors had been shut against 
her ; confessing her misery without shame, and _relat- 
ing her journey without ostentation. The young wo- 
man wept as she listened to her; her husband wept 
also ; and neither one nor the other doubted the vera- 
city of her tale. Ordinary people are seldom deceived 
on these occasions ; refined fictions are beyond their 
comprehension. ‘Truth alone possesses the privilege 
of touching them. 

Elizabeth had no sooner done, than James Rossi, 
the innkeeper, said—* I have no great influence in the 
city ; but all that I could do for myself, rely upon it, 
Dll undertake for you.” The young woman pressed 
her husband’s hand ; and inquired of Elizabeth if she 
knew any one who could introduce her to the Empe- 
ror? “ No one,” replied she ; for she would not men- 
tion young Smoloff, lest she might seriously commit 
him, and, besides, what help could he afford her 
while absent in Livonia? “ No matter,” replied the 
young woman, “ piety and misfortune are the most 
powerful of recommendations to our Emperor.” “ Yes! 
yes !” interrupted Rossi; “the Emperor Alexander 
will be crowned to-morrow, in the church ,of Assump- 
tion ; you must place yourself in his way,*fall at his 
feet, and implore your father’s pardon; | will accom- 
pany you ” “Ah! my generous hosts,” ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, seizing their hands with the most 
ardent gratitude—* God hears, and my parents will 
bless you! You will accompany me, will assist me, 
will conduct me to the feet of the Emperor—perhaps 

you will be witnesses of the greatest good fortune any 

sro being could enjoy. Should I obtain my father’s 
pardon, and carry back the news! to him, behold his 
Joy and my mother’s, and ” She could say no 
more. 

Impressed with the? magnitude of the blessing she 
was about to seek, her tongue failed her, and she seem- 
ed as if she hardly merited so much happiness. Her 
protectors rallied her hopes, however, by their praises 
of Alexander’s clemency, their account of the pardons 
he had granted, and the pleasure he appeared to feel in 
doing good. Elizabeth could have passed the whole 
night in hearing them; but it was now late, and they 











wished her to repose and prepare herself for the fatigues 
of the ensuing day. Rossi went to a little room, at the 
top of the house ; and his good wife retired to rest with 
Elizabeth. 

For a long time, she was unable to sleep ; her heart 
was too full. Elizabeth was thankful for all that had 
happened, even her sufferings, the greatness of which 
heightened her sense of the hospitality she experienced. 
“If I had been less miserable,” said she, “ James Ros- 
si would not have had pity on me.” Sleep, at length, 
subdued her; yet her felicity still remained, presented 
to her imagination, in a variety of ways. Sometimes 
she seemed to see her father—sometimes her mother’s 
mild aspect beamed upon her, full of joy and comfort ; 
and sometimes she seemed to hear the voice of the Em- 
peror himself. At times, another object would faintly 
gleam through vapours that half concealed his features, 
and prevented her from discovering more than the sen- 
timents he had excited in her heart. 

Discharges of artillery, beating of drums, and shouts 
of joy from the people, soon announeed the commence- 
ment of the day’s festivity. All was joy. Elizabeth, 
dressed in clothes which her hostess had lent her, and 
leaning on the arm of honest Rossi, mixed with the 
crowd that followed the procession ; till they entered 
the grand church of the Assumption, where Alexander 
was to be crowned. 

This sacred temple, illumined by more than a thou- 
sand torches, and decorated with the most superb mag- 
nificence, at once attracted and overpowered the eye, 
Seated on a brilliant throne, surmounted with a rich 
canopy, were scen the Emperor and his august Bride, 
clothed in rich and splendid attire, and of such extra- 
ordinary beauty, that they looked like beings more than 
earthly. The princess received from his hands the 
imperial crown, and with this superb pledge of their 
union, girded her modest brow. yy eee to them, the 
venerable Platow, the patriarch of Moscow, reminded 
Alexander from the chair of trath, in an eloquent and 
pathetic discourse, of the duties belonging to kings, and 
the responsibility which God imposed on them, as 
countervailing the splendour and power that he be- 
stowed. He pointed to the Kamtschadales, bearing 
tributes of otter-skins caught in the Aleutian islands, 
bordering on the continent of America; to the mer- 
chants of Archangel, laden with the wealth sought for 
amid the seas of Europe: he pointed out the Samoides 
from the mouth of the Enissei, where an eternal winter 
reigns ; and also the natives of Astrachan, who behold 
the melon, the fig, and the vine ripen in their fields; 
and, lastly, he adverted to the inhabitants of the Black 
Sea, of the Caspian, and of that spacious Tartary 
which, limited by Persia, China, and the Mogul em- 
pire, extends from west to east, embraces half the 
world, and reaches almost to the Pole.—‘ Master of 
the greatest empire in the universe,” continued Platow, 
addressing Alexander, “'Thou, who art about to swear 
that thou wilt watch over the destinies of a kingdom 
which contains one- fifth of the globe, never forget that 
thou hast to answer before God—for the fate of so many 
millions of men; and that any injustice done to the 
least among them, which thou mightest prevent, will 
be visited upon thee at the Day of Judgment!” The 
young Emperor seemed greatly agitated; but there 
was one in the church, whose heart was scarcely less 
agitated than his—she, who was going to implore a 
father’s pardon from hi. 

Instantly that Alexander had pronounced the oath by 
which he bound himself to devote his existence to the 
happiness of his people, Elizabeth could no longer re- 
strain herself; but, bursting through the crowd, and 
triple rows of soldiers, with a supernatural energy she 
rushed towards the throne, exclaiming— Pardon ! Pav- 
don!” This cry, which interrupted the ceremony, 0c- 
casioned a considerable murmur; and some guards 
draggéd Elizabeth out of the church, in spite of the en- 
treaties of her good friend James. Alexander, how- 
ever, on such an occasion, wished not to be implored 
in vain; but ordered one of his officers to go and in- 
quire what it was the woman wanted ? The offiecr obey- 
ed: he heard the supplicating accents of the distressed 
female, who was struggling in the midst of the so!- 
diers ; he shuddered, hastened along, saw her, knew her, 
and exclaimed—* It is she—it is Elizabeth!” She her- 
self could not believe in so much good fortune ; she 
could not believe that Smoloff was there to save her 
father: yet, it was his voice ; she saw, too, his features, 
and she could not mistake them. She looked at him 
in silence; and then extended her arms, as if he had 
come to open the gates of heaven to her. He rushed 
towards her distractedly, seized her hand, and almost 
doubted what he saw. “Elizabeth!” said he, “is it 
really you? Whence come you, angel of heaven !” ed 
come from Tobolsk.” “From Tobolsk? and alone, 
and on foot 2” Smoloff trembled as he inquire. 
“Yes!” answered Elizabeth, “I have come alone, and 
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on foot, to solicit my father’s pardon; and yet they 
tear me away, and deny me access to the throne, to the 
Emperor.” “Come, come,” exclaimed the youth, with 
enthusiasm—* I will present you to the Emperor : 
come, and address your prayer to him, and he will not 
refuse it.” He then dispersed the soldiers, and led 
Elizabeth back to the church, at the moment that the 
imperial procession was departing through the great 
door. Dhirectly the Emperor came near, Smoloff made 
his way up to him, holding Elizabeth by the hand ; and 
throwing himself upon his knees, while she did the 
same, exclaimed—* Sire! deign to hear me—hear the 
voice of misfortune and of virtue. You now behold the 
daughter of the unhappy Stanislaus Potowsky, arrived 
from the deserts of Ischim, where her parents have lan- 
guished in exile for twelve years. Alone, and without 
aid, she has performed the journey on foot, soliciting 
charity, enduring every indignity, braving every misery, 
sustaining all tempests and dangers and fatigues—to 
come here and implore, at your feet, her father’s par- 
don.” Elizabeth raised her supplicating hands, repeat- 
ing—“ My father’s pardon!” ‘There was a unanimous 
cry of adiniration ainong the crowd. Alexander was 
himself struck ; and though he had strong prejudices 
against Stanislaus Potowsky, they now vanished. He 
felt persuaded that the father of such a daughter could 
not be guilty; but had he been, Alexander would have 
pardonedhim. “ Your father is free,” said he; “I 
grant you his pardon.” Elizabeth could hear no more : 
for, at the very sound of pardon, an exquisite sense of joy 
overpowered her, and she fell senseless into the arms of 
Smoloff. She was borne away through an immense 
concourse of people, who opened to let her pass (ap- 
plauding the virtue of the heroine, and the clemency of 
the monarch), to the house of the good James Rossi ; 
where she recovered her senses, and where the first ob- 
ject she recognised was Smoloff, kneeling at her side. 
Alive to nothing else, she uttered no other words than 
those she had heard pronounced by the monarch— 
“Elizabeth, your father is free—I grant you his pardon.” 
She could say no more; her looks alone told her joy. 
After a time, however, she leaned towards Smoloff, and, 
with an agitated voice, uttering the names of her father 
and mother—* We shall behold them, then, again,” 
added she ; “we shall enjoy their happiness!” These 
words penetrated to the young man’s soul. Elizabeth 
had not said, indeed, that she loved him ; yet had she 
associated him with the first sentiments of her heart, 
with the first blessings of her life, while thus assigning 
to him half of the felicity she anticipated. He ventur- 
ed to hope, therefore, that she would, one day, con- 
sent never to separate what she had united at this af- 
fecting time. 

Several days passed before the pardon could be pro- 
perly authenticated, as it was necessary to revise the 
case of Stanislaus Potowsky. Alexander was at length 
satisfied that equity would alone have authorized him 
to strike off the fetters of the noble Palatine; but he 
had granted the pardon, in the first instance, before 
he knew that he ought to do justice, and this circum- 
stance was never forgotten by Potowsky. 

One morning, Smoloff visited Elizabeth earlier than 
he had hitherto done ; when he presented a parchment 
to her, sealed with the imperial seal. “ Here,” said 
he, “is the Emperor’s order to my father, to restore 
yours to liberty.” Elizabeth at once seized the parch- 
ment, pressed it to her fips, and covered it with 
tears : ‘But this is not all,” added Smoloff, 
with emotion, “our magnanimous emperor is not 
satisfied with restoring your father to liberty ; he al- 
80 restores him to his ak. his dignities, his wealth, to 
that grandeur which exalts other mortals, but which 

rill not elevate Elizabeth. The courier, who is to carry 
this order, sets off to-morrow morning ; and [ have per- 
mission from the Emperor to accompany him.” “ Knd 
1,” interrupted Elizabeth, “shall not I accompany him?” 
“ Doubtless,” replied Smoloff; “what other” mouth 
than thine, has the right of telling your father that he is 
free? Certain of your intention, I mentioned it to the 
Emperor. He was touched; and he instructed me to 
inform you, that to-morrow you may set off: he bestows 
on you also one of his own carriages, with two women 
to wait upon you ; and this purse, of two thousand rou- 
bles, todefray your expenses.” Elizabeth looked at Smo- 
lof.—« Ever since the first day I saw you,” said she, 

‘Ido not remember to have received ‘one benefit of 
which you were not the author: but for you, I should 
hot possess this pardon for my father; but for you, he 








never would have revisited his country. 
= office, then, to tell him that he is free, and that 

appiness will be the only reward worthy of you.” “ No, 
Ehzabeth,” replied the youth, “this felicity shall be your 
lot: for me, I aspire toa higher reward.” “ A higher 
reward !” exclaimed Elizabeth,” “ Oh heavens! what 
can it be?” Smoloff was about to speak, but he checked 
himself. He cast his eyes upon the ground, and, after 
a long silence—“ I vill tell you at the feet of your 
father,” replied he. 

Smoloff had not passed a single day, from the critical 
moment he had so unexpectedly met her, without 
seeing her, being several hours in her company, and find- 
ing new motives to love her more; and yet without 
losing one atom of that respect which she originally had 
inspired. She was far from her parents—she had no 
protector but him ; and this young girl, thus defenceless, 
was in his eyes an object so sacred that he would have 
felt disgraced by causing a blush on her cheeks. During 
the whole of their journey, he kept his feelings within 
the same strict limits. e looked at her, heard her ; 
and felt his passion grow, but never spoke of it. Call- 
ing her by the name of sister, he might in fact have been 
mistaken for her brother, if the attentions of a brother 
could be either so tender or so constant. They were, 
however, such as might have calmed the most timid 
innocence, and yet satisfied the most imperious heart. 
Indeed, but for the effort he made to subdue his emo- 
tions, the nature of his sentiments might have been 
doubted: when he spoke, the voice of friendship seem- 
ed always to be heard ; and love was only to be dis- 
covered in his silence. 

Ere she departed from Moscow, our noble heroine 
took especial care to recompense the generous hospi- 
tality of Rossi; nor did she, in passing the Volga, at 
Casan, forget Nicholas Kisoloff, the benevolent boatman, 
but inquired what had become of him, and was told 
that, in consequence ofa fall, he was lying on a miser- 
able bed, with six starving children round him. Eliza- 
beth, who now desired to be conducted to him, he had 
seen only in poverty and rags: he did not know her 
when rich and brilliantly dressed. She took from her 
purse the little piece of money he had given her, and 
reminded him whet he had done for her; then, placing 
a hundred roubles on his bed—‘ Charity,” said she, 
“never sows in vain: this is what you gave in the 
name of God—here is what God returns to you.” 

Elizabeth was so eager to reach her parents, that she 
travelled night and day ; yet she was anxious to stop 
at Sarapoul. She wished to visit the grave of the poor 
Missionary: it was almost a filial duty, and Elizabeth 
could not omit it. Viewing once again that cross which 
she had placed on the coffin—that spot where she had 
shed so many tears, she now felt as if the poor monk, 
from the height of heaven, rejoiced to see io happy ; 


and that, even in his heart, so full of charity, the bliss of | 


others might add something to the felicity which he en- 
joyed in the bosom of his Saviour! 

Here I must be brief; for itis now time. Tobolsk, 
her next stage, must not detain me: [ cannot stop to 
deseribe the pleasure of young Smoloff in presenting 
Elizabeth to bis own father, nor her gratitude to that 
excellent Governor, since, like her, I cannot be satisfied 
but in arriving at that cabin where the very days of her 
absence were counted with such pain and anxiety. 
She wished not her parents to be apprized of her re- 
turn; for she knew that they were well. Assured of 
this, she wanted to surprise them, and would be attend- 
ed by no one but Smoloff Oh! how her heart throbbed 
as she crossed the forest; as she approached the shores 
of the lake; as she recognised each tree, each rock. 
Seeing her paternal cabin—she springs forward !—she 
stops—the violence of her emotions overcome her—she 
recedes from the excess of delight. Ah! the wretched- 
ness of man! who wishes for happiness—wishes it to 
be intense—yet its intensity kills us—we cannot support 
it! Elizabeth, supported by the arm of Smoloff, said— 
“If 1 should find my mother ill?” and this apprehension 
had the effect of moderating the felicity which so sub- 
dued her, and restored her energy. She ran—touched 
the threshold—she heard the voices which she knew— 
her heart beat—her head swam—she called her parents, 
the door opened, she saw her father: he uttered a loud 
cry; her mother ran ; and Elizabeth fainted in their 
arms! “There she is,” exclaimed Smoloff; “ there 
she is; and brings your pardon with her! She has 
triumphed over all; she has obtained all.” These 
words added nothing to the joy of the exiles; they did 


Ah! be it | 





not hear them: in contemplating their daughter, they 
felt only that she was returned—that she was betore 
their eyes—that they held her in their arms, and—that 
they would never quit her. They forget that there 
existed any other beings but themselves, 

This ecstasy contiued forsome time. They werein a 
delirium of joy ; uttered incoherent expressions ; knew not 
what they said ; and sought in vain tor words that might 
express what they felt! They wept, they sighed ; and their 
strength, like their reason, was lost in the excess of their 


joy. 
. “Smoloff fell at the feet of the exiles. “Ah,” said 
he, “ you have more than one child! Till this moment 
Elizabeth has called me her brother; but, at your 
knees, perhaps, she will permit me to aspire to another 
name?” The maiden took the hands of her parents : 
—* Had it not been for him,” said she, “I should not 
be here ; it was he who led me to the feet of the Em- 
peror, who spoke for me, who solicited your pardon, 
who obtained it ; who restores your country, who restores 
your child. Oh, my mother, tell me how I shall express 
my gratitude—Oh, my father! instruct me how to ac- 
= myself of this vast debt.” Phedora, pressing her 
anghter to her bosom, replied— Thy gratitude ought 
to evince the love which I have for your own father!” 
Springer exclaimed with enthusiasm—* The gift of a 
heart like thine is beyond all benefits: but Elizabeth 
cannot be too generous.” The young girl, joining the 
hand of the youth to thatof her parents, then said, with 
a modest blush—* You promise never to quit them.” 
“My God! do I hear nightly?” exclaimed Smoloff, 
“her parents give her to me; and she consents to be 
mine !”—he leaned his face, bathed with tears, on the 
lap of Elizabeth; not thinking that, even in heaven, it 
was possible to be happier than he was. Nothing on 
earth; no, not the transports of that mother who sew 
her child return ; nor the tender pride of that father who 
owed his liberty to the courage of his daughter; nor 
the delight of that pious heroine who, in the very bloom 
of life, had fulfilled the most sacred duties, and saw no 
virtue greater than her own ; not all these mingled bles- 
sings, these united joys, seemed to him as comprising 
half the happiness which he felt from the affection of 
his Elizabeth. 

Were | to speak of the days which followed this 
one, I should picture the parents as explaining to their 
daughter the anguish they endured while she was ab- 
sent: § should show them listening, with all the emo- 
tions of hope and fear, to her account of her long 
journey ; I should relate the blessings of the father on 
those who had assisted his child, and show the tender 
mother exhibiting, fastened next her heart as the only 
thing that could have enabled her to survive, the lock 
of hair which Elizabeth sent. I should disclose what 
the parents felt that day, when the exiled stranger 
first entered their cabin, toinform them of the bounty 
he received from their daughter; the tears they shed 
as they heard of her distress, and of her virtue. I 
should describe their farewell to that wild hut, that 
land of exile, where, though suffering much, they had 
experienced one of the most rapturous joys, the more 
rapturous and pure, because it had been purchased by 
pain, and born in the bosom of tears ; resembling the 
rays of the sun, which are never more dazzling than 
when emerging from behind a cloud, to reflect on fields 
impearled with dew. 

Spotless as angels, Elizabeth is about to partake of 
their felicity ;—to live, like them, in love and inno- 
cence. O love! innocence! it is assuredly your 
indissoluble union that constitutes the felicity of eternity. 

Here I stop. When pleasing images, when bliss- 
ful scenes are prolonged, their improbability wearies 
us : we cannot believe them, because we are too well 
convinced that constant happiness is not allotted to 
earth. Language, so various, so abounding in epi- 
thets of grief, is poor and barren in expressions of joy, 
which the felicity of a day exhausts. It is enough 
that Elizabeth is restored to the arms of her parents, 
who are proceeding to conduct her to their native land, 
reinstate her in the rank of her ancestors, dignify 
themselves by her virtues, and unite her to the man of 
her choice, to the individual whom they have disco- 
vered to be worthy of her. While pausing here, let us 
repose on these soothing thoughts. After what I have 
experienced of life—its inconstancies, its delusive 
hopes, its fugitive and chimerical joys—I fear, should 
I add another page to this, that | might be obliged to 
relate some misfortune. 








[Dr. Goldsmith and some of his friends occasionally dined 
at the St. James’s Coffee House.—One day it was proposed 


furnished subjects of witticism, He was called on tor Re- 
taliation, and at their next meeting produced the following 
poem.] 


Or old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
If our landlord* supplies us with beef, and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 
dish ; 
Our Deant shall be venison, just fresh from the plains ; 
Our Burke} shall be tongue, with the garnish of brains ; 
Our Will§ shall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavour 
And Dick|| with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our Cumberland’s{ sweet-bread its place shall obtain, 
And Douglas** is pudding, substantial and plain ; 
Our Garrick’s}{ a sallad; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree : 
To make out the dinner, full certain I am, 
That Ridgeft is anchovy, and Reynolds§§ is lamb ; 
That Hickey’s||| a capon, and by the same rule, 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry tool. 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 
Who'd not be a glutton and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while [’m able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 
Then with chaos and blunders encircling my head, 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 
Here lies the good dean, re-united to earth, 
Who mix’d reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 
mirth : 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt, 
At least in six weeks I could not find ’em out; 
Yet some have declared, and it can’t be denied ’em, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide ’em. 
Here lhiesour good Edmund,*** whose genius was such, 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much; 
Who, born for the universe, narrow’d his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 
throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend}f} to lend him a vote : 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of din- 


ing: 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot, too cool; for a drudge, disobedient ; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
in short, *twas his fate, unemploy’d or in place, sir, 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William,{!{ whose heart was a mmt, 
While the own erne’er knew half the good that was in’t; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 

His conduct still right, with his argument wrong ; 





* The master of the St. James’s Coffee House, where 
the doctor and the friends he has characterized in this poem, 
occasionally dined. 

} Dr. Bernard, dean of Derry, in Ireland. 

The Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 
Mr. William Burke, late secretary to General Conway, 
and member for Bedwin. 

ii Mr. Richard Burke, Collector of Granada. 

| Mr. Richard Cumberland, author of “ The West In- 
dian,” ** Fashionable Lover,” “ The Brothers,” and various 
other productions. 

** Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor, (afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury,) an ingenious Scotch gentleman, who no less dis- 
tinguished himself as a citizen of the world, than a sound 
critic, in detecting several literary mistakes (or rather forge- 
ries) of his countrymen; particularly Lauder on Milton, and 
Bower’s History of the Popes. 

tt David Garrick, Esq. 

Jj Counsellor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the 
Irish bar. 

§§ Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

|||| An eminent attorney. 

I Doctor Bernard. 

*** The Right Hon, Edmund Burke. 

ttt Mr. T. Townshend, member for Whitchurch. 

i}] Mr. William Burke. 


RETALIATION; 


A POEM. 





BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 





| Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam, 








; ; " | The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home : 
to write epitaphs on him. His country, dialect, and person, | 


Would you ask for his merits? alas! he had none ; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his 
own, 


Here lies honest Richard,* whose fateI must sigh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now be so quiet : 
What spirits were his! what wit and what whim! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb! 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball! 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all! 

In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, 

That we wish’d him full ten times a-day at old Nick ; 
But inissing his mirth and agreeable vein, 

As often we wish’d to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being so fine ; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen’d her out, 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 

Of virtues and feeling, that folly grows proud ; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own ; 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught, 

Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it that vainly directing his view 

To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 

He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 


Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax, 

The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks; 

Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 

Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant re- 
clines : 

When satire and censure encircled his throne, 

J fear’d tor your safety, I fear’d for my own ; 

But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 

Our Dodds} shall be pious, our Kenricks{ shall lec- 
ture ; 

Macpherson§ write bombast, and call it a style, 

Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile : 

New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 

No countryman living their tricks to discover 

Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 

And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the 
dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 

An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man; 

As an actor, confest without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line ; 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplaster’d with rouge his own natural red. 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 

Twas only that when he was off, he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way, 

He turned and he varied full ten times a-day : 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick: 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them 
back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow’d what came, 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 





* Mr. Richard Burke. This gentleman having slightly 
fractured one of his arms and legs at different times, the doc- 
tor had rallied him on those accidents, as a kind of retribu- 
tive justice for breaking his jests upon other people, 

t The Rev. Dr. Dodd. 

1 Dr. Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil Tavern, 
under the title of “ The School of Shakspeare.” 

§ James Macpherson, Esq. who lately, from the mere force 
of his style, wrote down the first poet of all antiquity. 





Till his relish, grown callous almost to disease, 

Who pepper’d the highest, was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind, 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys,* and Woodfalls} so grave, 

What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 
gave! 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you rais- 


ed, 

While he was be-Roscius’d, and you were beprais- 
ed! 

But peace to his spirit wherever it flies, 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 

Those pocts, who owe their best fame to his skill, 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will, 

Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with 


ove. 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above.} 
Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant crea- 


ture, 
And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 
He cherish’d his friend, and he relish’d a bumper, 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper. 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser? 
I answer no, no, for he always was wiser. 
Too courteous, pie, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can’t accuse him of that. 
Perhaps he confided in men as they go, 
And so was too foolishly honest? ah, no! 
Then what was his failing? come tell it, and burn ye: 
He was, could he help it? a special attorney. 


Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better belund ; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland: 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart: 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of 
hearing: 


When they talked of their Raphaels, Corregios, and 


stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet,§ and only took snuff. 





* Mr. Hugh Kelly, auther of False Delicacy, Word to the 
Wise, Clementina, School for Wives, etc. ete. 

t Mr. William Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 

} The following poems by Mr. Garrick, may in some mea- 
sure account for the severity exercised by Dr. Goldsmith in 
respect to that gentleman. 


JUPITER AND MERCURY, A FABLE, 


Here Hermes, says Jove, who with nectar was mellow, 

Go fetch me some Fh will make an odd fellow ! 

— and wrong shall be jumbled,—much gold and some 
ross ; 

Without cause be he pleased, without cause be he cross ; 

Be sure, as I work, to throw in contradictions, 

A great love of truth, yet a mind turn’d to fictions ; 

Now mix these ingredients, which, warm’d in the baking, 

Turn’d to learning and gaming, religion and raking. 

With the love of a wench let his writings be chaste ; 


‘Tip his tongue with strange matter, his pen with fine taste; 


That the rake and the poet o’er all may prevail, 

Set fire to the head, and set fire to the tail: 

For the joy of each sex, on the word I’ll bestow 1t, 

This scholar, rake, Christian, dupe, gamester, and peet ; 
Though a mixture so odd, he shall merit great fame, 
And among brother mortals—be Goldsmith his name ; 
When on earth this strange meteor no more shall appear, 
You, Hermes, shall fetch him—to make us sport here. 


ON DR. GOLDSMITH’S CHARACTERISTICAL 
COOKERY, 


A JEU D’ESPRIT. 
Are these the choice dishes the doctor has sent us ? 
Is this the great poet whose works so content us ? 
This Goldsmith’s fine feast, who has written fine books? 
Heaven sends us good meut, but the Devil sends cooks. 
§ Sir Joshua Reynolds was so remarkably deaf, as to be 
under the necessity of using an ear-trumpet in company. 
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THE MAN OF THE WORLD: 


IN TWO PARTS. 





BY HENRY MACKENZIE. 


[HENRY MACKENZIE WAS BORN IN SCOTLAND; 1745, DIED AT EDINBURGH, 1831.] 


PART L 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tuovcn the world is but little concerned to know 
in what situation the author of any performance that is 
offered to its perusal may be; yet, I believe, it is gene- 
rally solivitous to learn some circumstances relating to 
him: for my own part, I have always experienced this 
desire in myself ; and read the advertisement at the be- 
ginning, and the postscript at the end, of a book, if they 
contain any information of that sort, with a kind of me- 
lancholy inquietude about the fate of him, in whose 
company, as it were, I have passed some harmless 
hours, and whose sentiments have been unbosomed to 
me with the openness of a friend. 

The life of him who has had an opportunity of pre- 
senting to the eye of the public the following tale, though 
suificiently chequered with vicissitude, has been spent 
in a state of obscurity, the recital of which could but 
little excite admiration, or gratify curiosity: the man- 
ner of his procuring the story contained in the follow- 
ing sheets, is all he thinks himself entitled to relate. 

After some wanderings, at that time of life which is 
most subject to wandering, I had found an opportunity 
of revisiting the scenes of my earlier attachments ; and 
returned to my native spot with that tender emotion, 
which the heart, that can be moved at all, will natural- 
ly feel, on pane it. The remembrance of my 
infant days, like the fancied vibration of pleasant sounds 
in the ear, was still alive in my mind; and I flew to 
find out the marks, by whieh even inanimate things 
were to be known: as the friends of my youth, not for- 
gotten, though long unseen ; nor lessened, in my esti- 
mation, from the pride of refinement, or the comparison 
of experience. 

- In the shade of an ancient tree, that centred a cir- 
cle of elms, at the end of the village where I was born, 
I found my old acquaintance, Jack Ryland. He was 
gathering moss, with one hand ; while the other held a 
flannel bag, containing earthworms, to be used as bait 
inangling. On seeing me, Ryland dropped his moss 
on the ground ; and ran with all the warmth of friend- 
ship, to embrace me. “ My dear Tom,” said he, “ how 
happy I am to see you! you have travelled, no doubt, 
a woundy long way, since we parted—You find me in 
the old way here !—I believe, they have but a sorry no- 
ton of sport in Italy—Whhile I think on it, look on this 
minnow ; I'll be hanged if the sharpest-eyed trout in 
the river can know it from the natural, It was but yes- 
terday, now—You remember the cross-tree pool, just 
below the parsonage—there I hooked him ; played lien 
half an hour by the clock ; and landed him, at last, as 
fardown as the churchway ford. As for his size— 
Lord! how unlucky it is that I have not my landing- 
net here; for, now, I recollect that I marked his length 
on the outside of the pole: but, you shall see it some 
other time.” 

Let not my reader be impatient at my friend Ry- 
land’s harangue. I give it him, because I would have 


characters develope themselves. To throw, however, 
“~~ farther light upon Ryland’s— 
€ was i 


é sin to a gentleman who possessed a 
considerable estate in our county ; born to no fortune, 
and not much formed by nature for acquiring one. He 
a pretty early, hr * yo id os ae rich ; but 

hat he might, possibly, appy: an i to 
him, was obtained without effort Shee it a 

om sources which it required littie exertion to supply. 
Trifles were the boundaries of his desire ; and their at- 
tainment, the of his felicity, A certain neatness 
at all those little arts in which the soul has no share ; 








an immoderate love of sport, and a still more immode- 
rate love of reciting its progress ; with the addition of 
one faculty, which has some small connection with let- 
ters—to wit, a remarkable memory for puzzles and 
enigmas ; made up his character: and he enjoyed a 
privilege, uncommon to the happy ; that no one envied 
the means, by which he attained what every one pur- 
sues. 

I interrupted his narrative, by some inquiries about 
my former acquaintance in the village: for, Ryland 
was the recorder of the place; and could have told the 
names, families, relations, and intermarriages, ot the 
parish, with much more accuracy than the register. 

“ Alack-a-day!” said Jack, “there have been many 
changes among us, since you left this, Here has died 
the old gauger, Wilson; as good a ericket-player as 
ever handled a bat. Rooke, at the Salutation, is gone, 
too: and his wife has left the parish, and settled in Lon- 
don : where, I am told, she keeps a gin-shop, in some 
street they call Southwark. And the poor parson, whom 
you were so intimate with, the worthy old Annesly !” 
——He looked piteously towards the church-yard : 
and a tear trickled down his cheek. “I understand 
you,” said 1; “the good man is dead!” “Ah! there 
ig more than you think, about his death,” answered 
Jack : “he died of a broken heart!” I could make no 
reply, but by an ejaculation! and Ryland accompanied 
it with another tear: for, though he commonly looked 
ee on the surface of things, yet Ryland had a heart to 

eel. 

“In the middle of yon clump of alders,” said he, 
“you may remember a small house, that was once 
farmer Higgins’s : it is now occupied by a gentlewoman 
of the name of Wistanly ; who was, formerly, a sort 
of servant-companion to Sir Thomas Sindall’s mother 
the widow of Sir William. Her mistress, who di 
some years ago, left her an annuity and that house for 
life, where she has lived ever since. I am told, that 
she knows more of Annesly’s affairs than any other 
body ; but she is so silent and shy, that I could never 
get a word from her on the subject. She is reckoned 
a wonderful scholar, by the folks oj the village; and 
you, who are a man of reading, might perhaps be a 
greater favourite with her : if you choose it, I shall intro- 
duce you to her immediately.” I accepted his offer ; 
and we went to her house together. 

We found her sitting in a little parlor, fitted up in a 
taste much superior to what might have been expected, 
from the appearance of the house ; with some shelves, 
on which I observed several of the most classical Eng- 
lish and French authors. She rose to receive us, with 
something in her manner greatly above her seeming 
rank. Jack introduced me, as an acquaintance of her 
deceased friend, Mr. Annesly. “Then, sir,” said she, 
“ you knew a man who had few fellows !” lifting her 
eyes gently upwards. The tender solemnity of her 
look answered the very movement which the remem- 
brance had awaked in my soul ; and I made no other 
reply, than by a tear, She seemed to take it in good 

; and we met, on that ground, like old friends, who 
fad much to ask, and much.to be answered. 

When we were going away, she begged to have a 
moment’s conversation with me alone. Ryland left us 
together. ‘ - 

“If I am not deceived, sir,” said she, “in the opinion 
I have formed of you, your feelings are very different 
oe ed : and, indeed, of most of my 
neighbours in the vi nge: you seem to have had a pe 
culiar interest in the fate of that worthiest of men, Mr. 
Annesly. The history of that life of purity, which he 
led; of that calamity, by which it was shortened ; 
might not be an unpleasing, though a melancholy, re- 





cital to you: but, in this box, which stands on the table 
by me, is contained a series of letters, and papers ; 
which, if you will take the trouble of reading them, will 
save me the task of recounting his suffe You 
will find many which do not indeed relate to 
it; but, as they are often the entertainment of my lei- 
sure hours, I have marked the most interesting 
on the ae op This deposit, sir, though its general 
importance be small, my affection for my de friend 
makes me consider as a compliment ; and I commit it 
to you, as to one in whose favour I have conceived a 
prepossession, from that very cause.” 

hose letters, and papers, were the basis of what I 
now offer to the public, Had it been my intention to 
make a Book, I might have published them entire ; and, 
I am persuaded, notwithstanding Mrs. Wistanly’s re- 
mark, that no part of them would have been found 
more foreign to the general drift of these volumes, than 
many that have got admittance into similar collections : 
but I have chosen, rather, to throw them into the form 
of a narrative ; and contented myself with transcribi 
such reflections as naturally arise from the events, 
such sentiments as the situations alone appear to have 
excited. There are, indeed, many suppletory facts, 
which could not have been found in this collection of 
Mrs. Wistanly’s: these I was at some pains to pro- 
cure, through other channels. How I was enabled to 
procure them the reader may conceive, if his patience 
can hold out to the end of the story: to account for 
that, now, would delay its commencement, and antici- 
pate its conclusion ; for both which effects, this intro- 
ductory chapter may have already been subject to re- 
prehension. 





CHAPTER I. 


In which are some Particulars previous to the 
Commencement of the main Story. 


Ricnarp Awnesty was the only child of a wealthy 
tradesman, in London ; who, from the experience of 
that profit which his business afforded himself, was 
anxious it should descend to his son. Unfortunately, 
the young man had acquired a certain train of ideas, 
which were totally averse to that line of life his father 
had marked out for him. ‘There is a degree of senti- 
ment which, in the bosom of a man destined to the 
drudgery of the world, is the source of endless disgust ; 
of this, young Annesly was unluckily possessed: and, 
as he foresaw, or thought he foresaw, that it would not 
only endanger his success, but take from the enjoy- 
ment of prosperity, supposing it attained, he declined 
following that road which his father had smoothed for 
his progress ; and, at the risk of those temporal ad- 
vantages which the old gentleman’s displeasure, on 
this occasion, might deny him, entered into the service 
of the church, an pes to the country, on one of the 
smallest endowments she has to bestow. 

That feeling which prevents the acquisition of wealth 
is formed for the support of poverty: the contentment 
of the poor—I had almost said, ee up 
the spirit, against the depression pape peu ab and 

ives, to our very wants, the appearance of enjoyment. 
“lanl looked on happiness as confined to the 
here of sequestered life. The pomp C pnmee, 
leasures of the affluent, he considered, as only 
productive of turbulence, disquiet, and remorse; and 
thanked Heaven for having placed him in his own lit- 
tle shed ; which, in his opinion, was the residence of 
pure and lasting felicity. - . 

With this view of things, his father’s ideas did by 
no means coincide. His anger against his son con- 
tinued till his death: and, when that event happened, 
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with the preposterous revenge of many a parent, he 
consi a him to misery, as he thought, because he 
would not be unhappy in that way which he had in- 
sisted on his following ; and cut him off from the m- 
heritance of his birth, because he had chosen a profes- 
sion which kept him in poverty without it. 

Though Annesly could a the fear of poverty, 
he could not easily bear the thought of a dying father’s 
displeasure. On receiving intelligence of his being in 
a dangerous situation, he hasted to London ; with the 
purpose of wringing from him his forgiveness, for the 
only offence with which his son had ever been charge- 
able: but he arrived too late! His father had breathed 
his last, on the evening of the day preceding that on 
which he reached the metropolis ; and his house was 
already in the possession of a nephew, to whom his son 
understood he had left every shilling of his fortune. 
This man had been bred a haberdasher, at the express 
desire of old Annesly: and had all that patient dul- 
ness, which qualifies for getting rich ; which, therefore, 
in the eyes of his uncle, was the most estimable of all 

ualities, He had seldom seen Richard Annesly be- 
pa for, indeed, this last was not very solicitous of 
his acquaintance: he recdllécted his face, however ; 
and, desiring him to sit down, informed him particular- 
ly of the settlement which his relentless father had 
made, “It wes unlucky,” said the haberdasher, “ that 
you should have made choice of such a profession ; but 
a parson, of all trades in the world, he could never en- 
dure. It is possible you may be low in cash, at this 
time ; if you want a small matter, to buy mournings, 
or se, I shall not scruple to advance you the needful ; 
and J wish you would take them of neighbour Bullock, 
the woollendraper ; who is as honest a man as any of 
the trade, and would not impose on a child.” Annes- 
ly’s eyes had been, hitherto, fixed on the ground; nor 
was there wanting a tear in each, for his unnatural fa- 
ther: he turned them on this cousin, with as contemp- 
tuous a look as his nature allowed them to assume: 
and walked out of the house, without uttering a word. 

He was now thrown upon the world, with the sen- 
tence of perpetual poverty for his inheritaiice. He 
found himself in the middle of a crowded strect, in 
London, surrounded by the buzzing sons of industry ; 
and shrunk back, at the sense of his own insignificance. 
In the faces of those he met, he saw no samantha, 
ment of connection ; and felt himself, like Cain after 
his brother’s murder, an unsheltered, unfriended out- 
cast! He looked back to his father’s door: but, his 
spirit was too mild for reproach—a tear dropped from his 
eye, as he looked! 

There was, in London, one person; whose gentle 
nature, he knew, would feel for his misfortunes: yet 
to that one, of all others, his pride forbade him to re- 


sort. 

Harriet Wilkins was the daughter of a neighbour of 
his father’s: who had, for some time, given up busi- 
ness, and lived on the interest of four thousand pounds, 
which he had saved in the course of it. From this cir- 
cumstance, his acquaintance, old Annesly, entertained 
no very high opinion of his understanding ; and did not 
cultivate much friendship with a man whom he censi- 
dered as a drone in the hive of society : but, in this opi- 
nion as in many others, his son had the misfortune to 
differ from him. He used, frequently, to steal into Wil- 
kins’s house of an evening: to enjoy the conversation of 
one who had passed through life with observation ; and 
had known the labour of business, without that contrae- 
tion of soul which it often occasions. Harriet was, 
commonly, of the party ; listening, with Annesly, to her 
father’s discourse: and, with Annesly, offering her re- 
marks on it. She was not handsome enough to attract 
notice: but her look was of that complacent sort, which 

ins on’ the beholder; and pleases from the acknow- 

edgment that it is beneath admiration. 

Nor was her mind ill suited to this “index of the 
soul.” Without that brilliancy, which excites the 
general applause ; it possessed those inferior sweet- 
nesses, which acquire the general esteem: sincere, be- 
nevolent, inoffensive, and unassuming. Nobody talk- 
ed of the sayings of Miss Wilkins: but, every one 
heard her with pleasure ; and her smile was the signal 
of universal complacency. 

Annesly found himself insensibly attached to her, 
by a chain which had been imposed without art, and 
suffered without consciousness. During his acquaint- 
ance with Harriet, he had come to that period of life, 
when men are most apt to be ete with appear- 
ances: in fact, he had looked on many a beauty, with 
a rapture which he thought sincere ; till it was inter- 
rupted by the reflection, that she was not Harriet Wil- 
kins, There was a certain indefinable attraction, 
which linked him every day closer to her; and artless- 
ness of manner had the effect—which, I presume, from 
their practice, few young ladies believe it to have—of 
securing the conquest she had gained, 





From the wealth which old Annesly was known to 
possess ; his son was, doubtless, in the phrase of the 
world, a very advantageous match for Miss Wilkins : 
but, when her father discovered the young man to be 
serious in his attachment to her, he frequently took 
occasion to suggest, how unequal the small fortune he 
could leave his daughter was, to the expectations of 
the son of a man worth thirty thousand pounds; and, 
with a frankness peculiar to himself, gave the father to 
understand, that his son’s visits were rather more fre- 
quent than was consistent with that track of prudence 
which the old gentleman would probably mark out for 
him. The father, however, took little notice of this 
intelligence. The truth was; that, judging by him- 
self, he gave very little credit to it: because it came 
from one, who, according to his conception of things, 
should, of all others, have concealed it from his know- 
ledge. 

But, though his son had the most sincere attachment 
to Miss Wilkins, his present circumstances rendered 
it, in the language of prudence, impossible for them 
to marry. They contented themselves, therefore, with 
the assurance of each other’s constancy ; and waited 
for some favourable change of condition, which might 
allow them to be happy. 

_ The first idea we struck Annesly’s mind, on the 
disappointment he suffered from his father’s settlement, 
was the effect it would have on his situation with re- 
gard to Harriet. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
bitter, in the lot of poverty, than the distance to which 
it throws a man from the woman he loves: that pride, 
I have before taken notice of—which, in every other 
circumstance, tends to his support—serves but to 
wound him the deeper, in this, That feeling now 
turned Annesly’s feet from his Harriet’s door: yet it 
was now, that his Harriet seemed the more worthy of 
his love, in proportion as his circumstances rendered 
it hopeless, A train of soft reflections, at length, 
banished this rugged guest from his heart—“ It is but 
taking a last farewell !” said he, to himself: and trod 
back the steps which he had made. 

He entered the room, where Harriet was sitting by 
her father, with a sort of diffidence of his reception, 
that he was not able to hide: but Wilkins welcomed 
him in such a manner, as soon dissipated the restraint 
under which the thoughts of his poverty had laid him. 
“This visit, my dear Annesly,” said he, “ flatters me, 
because it shows you leanmg on my friendship. I 
am not ignorant of your present situation ; and I know 
the effect which prudent men will say it should have 
on myself: that [ differ from them, may be the con- 
sequence of spleen, perhaps, rather than generosity ; 
for 1 have been at war with the world from a boy.— 
Come hither, Harriet! This is Richard Annesly. His 
father, it is true, has left him thirty thousand pounds 

rer than it was once expected he would: but, he 
is Richard Annesly still! you will, therefore, look 
upon him as you did before, I am not stoic enough 
to deny, that riches afford numberless comforts and 
conveniences which are denicd to the poor; but, that 
riches are not essential to happiness, I know, because 
I have never yet found myseli’ unhappy: nor shall [ 
now sleep unsound, from the consciousness of having 
added to the pressure of afiliction ; or wounded merit 
afresh, because fortune had already wounded it.” 

Liberal minds will delight in extending the empire of 
virtue: for my own part, I am happy to believe, that it 
is possible for an attorney to be honest, and a trades- 
man to think like Wilkins. 





CHAPTER II. 
More introductory Matter. 

Wirewss having thus overlooked the want of fortune 
in his young friend, the lovers found but little hindrance 
to the completion of their wishes. Harriet became the 
wife of a poor man: who returned the obligation he 
owed to her and her father’s generosity, by a tender- 
ness and affection rarely found in wedlock ; because 
there are few minds from whom, in reason, they can be 
— 

Tis father-in-law, to whom, indeed, the sacrifice was 
but trifling, could not resist the joint request of his 
daughter and her husband to leave the town, and make 
one of their family in the country. In somewhat less 
thaa a year, he was the grandfather of a boy; and 
nearly at the same distance of time after, of a girl ; both 
of whom, in his opinion, were cherubs; but even the 
gossips around them, owned they had never seen more 
promising children, The felicity of their little circle 
was now, perhaps, as perfect as the lot of humanity 
admits ; nor would it have been easy to have found a 
group, whose minds were better formed to deserve or 
attain it. Health, innocence, and good-humour, were of 
their household; and many an honest neighbour, who 
never troubled himself to account for it, talked of the 





goodness of Annesly’s ale, and the cheerfulness of his 
hreside. I have been often admitted of the party; 
though I was too young for a companion to the seniors, 
and too old for a playfellow to the children: but no age— 
and often, indeed, no condition—excluded from a par. 
ticipation of their happiness; and I have seen little 
Billy, before he could speak to be well understood, lead 
in a long-bearded beggar, to sing his song in its turn, 
and be rewarded with a cup of that ensdians liquor | 
mentioned. 

Their felicity was too perfect to be lasting !—such is 
the proverbial opinion of mankind. The days of joy, 
however, are not more winged, in their course, than the 
days of sorrow ; but, we count not the moments of 
their duration with so scrupulous an exactness. 

Three years after the birth of her first daughter, Mrs, 
Annesly was delivered of another ; but the birth of the 
last was fatal to her mother, who did not many days 
survive it, Annesly’s grief on this occasion, was im- 
moderate ; nor could all the endeavours of his father-in. 
law, whose mind was able to preserve more compo- 
sure, prevail upon him, for some days to remember the 
common offices of life, or leave the room in which his 
Harriet had expired. Wilkins’s grief, however, though 
of a more silent sort, was not less deep in its effets; 
and, when the turbulence of the other’s sorrow had 
yielded to the soothings of time, the old man retained 
all that tender regret so due to the death of a child, 
an only child ; whose filial duty had led him down the 
slope of life, without suffering him to perceive the de 
scent. The infant she had left behind her was now 
doubly endeared to its father and him, from being con- 
sidered as the last memorial of its dying mother ; but 
of this melancholy kind of comfort they were also de- 
prived, in a few months, by the smallpox. Wilkins 
seemed by this second blow to be loosened from the 
little hold he had struggled to keep of the world; and 
his resignation was now built upon the hopes, not of 
overcoming his affliction, but of escaping from its pres- 
sure. The serenity which such an idea confers pos. 
sesses, of all others, the greatest dignity ; because it 

ssesses, of all others, the best assured confidence, 
eaning on a basis that is fixed above the rotation of 
sublunary things. An old man, who has lived in the 
exercise of virtue, looking back without a blush on the 
tenor of his past days, and pointing to that better state 
where alone he can be perfectly rewarded, is a figure 
the most venerable that can well be imagined: such 
did Wilkins now exhibit. 

“ My son,” said he to Annesly, ‘I feel that I shall 
not be with you long; yet I leave not the world with 
that peevish disgist, which is sometimes mistaken for 
the courage that overcomes the dread of death: I lay 
down my being, with gratitude for having so long 
possessed it, without having disgraced it by any great 
violation of the laws of Him by whom it was bestow- 

There is something we cannot help feeling, on the 
fall of those hopes we had been vainly diligent to rear. 
Thad looked forward to some happy days, amidst a 
race of my Harriet’s and yours: but, to the good, there 
can be no reasonable regret, from the disappointment 
of such expectations ; because, the futurity they trust 
in, after death, must far exceed any enjoyment which 
a longer life here could have afforded. Ie is otherwise 
with the prospect of duty to be done: these two little 
ones [ leave to your tenderness and care ; you will value 
life, as it gives you an qpeuny of forming them to 
virtue. Lay me beside my Harriet !” 

The old man’s prediction was but too well verified. 
he did not long survive this pathetic deelaration. His 
son-in-law was now cael: atone and unassisted, to 
the cares of the world, increased by the charge of his 
boy and girl; but the mind will support much, when 
called into exertion by the necessity of things. His 
sorrow yielded, by degrees, to the thoughts of that 
active duty he owed his children ; in time, his fireside 
was again cheered by their sports around it: and, 
though he sometimes fooked upon them with a tear at 
the recollection of the past, yet would he as often 
wipe it from his eye, in silent gratitude to Heaven, for 
the enjoyment of the present, and the anticipation of 
the future. 





_——- 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tke Openings of Two Characters, with which the Reade 

may afterwards be better acquainted. 

His son had a warmth of temper, which the father 
often observed with mingled pleasure and regret : 
pleasure, from considering the generosity and nobleness 
of sentiment it bespoke ; with regret, from a foreboding 
of the many inconveniences to which its youthful pos 
sessor might naturally be exposed. : 

But Harriet was softness itself. The sprightliness 
of her gayest moments would be checked by the 
of the distress of a fellow-creatuse ; and she would 
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often weep all night, from some tale which her maid 
had told of fictitious disaster. Her brother felt the 
representation of worth ill treated, or virtue oppressed, 
with indignation against the oppressor 5 and wished 
to be a man, that he might, like Jack the Giant Killer, 
gird on his sword of sharpness, and revenge the wrongs 
of the sufferer: while his sister pressed his hand in 
her’s, and trembled for the danger to which she ima- 

ined him exposed. Nay, she has been afterwards 
oe to cry out, in her sleep, in a hurried voice— 
“ Yea shall not go, my Billy ; papa and I will die, if 

“ou 0.” 

, A trifling incident, of which I find an account in one 
of their father’s letters, will discriminate their charac- 
ters better than a train of the most laboured expres- 
sions, 

At the bottom of his garden ran a little rivulet, which 
was there dammed up to furnish water for a mill be- 
iow. On the back was a linnet’s nest, which Harriet 
had discovered in her rambles, and often visited with 
uncommon anxiety for the callow brood it contain- 
ed. One day, her brother and she were at play on the 
green, at a little distance, attended by a servant of their 

ther’s, when a favourite terrier of Billy’s happened to 
wander amongst the bushes where this nest was shel- 
tered. Harriet, afraid of the consequences, begged the 
servant to run, and prevent his doing mischief to the 
birds. Just as the fellow came up, the dog had lighted 
on the bush, and surprised the dam ; but was prevent- 
ed from doing her much harm by the servant, who laid 
hold of him by the neck, and snatched his prey out of 
his mouth: the dog, resenting this rough usage, bit the 
man’s finger till it bled ; who, in return, bestowed a 
hearty drubbing upon him, without regarding the en- 
treaties or the threats of his little master. Billy, enrag- 
ed at the sufferings of his favourite, resolved to wreak 
his vengeance where it was in his power; and, run- 
ning up to the nest, threw it down, with all its unfledg- 
ed inhabitants, to the ground. “Cruel Billy!” cried 
his sister, while the tears ran down her checks. He 
turned sullenly from her, and walked up to the house : 
while she, with the man’s assistance, gathered up the 
little flutterers ; and, having fastened the nest as well 
as she could, replaced them safely within it. 

When she saw her brother again, he pouted, and 
would not speak to her. She endeavoured to regain his 
favour by kindness ; but he refused her caresses. She 
sought out the dog, who had suffered on her linnet’s 
account ; and, stroking him on the head, fed him with 
some cold meat, from her own hand: when her bro- 
ther saw it, he called him away. She looked after 
Billy, till he was gone ; and then burst into tears. 

Next day, they were down at the rivulet again. Still 
was Harriet endeavouring to be reconciled, and still was 
her brother averse to a reconciliation : he sat biting his 
thumb, and looking angrily to the spot where his favor- 
ite had been punished. 

At that instant, the linnet, in whose cause the quar- 
rel had began, was bringing out her younglings to their 
first imperfect flight ; and two of them, unfortunately 
taking a wrong direction, fell short into the middle of 
the poo!. Billy started from the ground ; and, without 
considering the depth, rushed into the water, where he 
was over head and ears the second step that he made, 
His sister’s screams alarmed the servant, who ran to 
his assistance: but, before he got to the place, the bo 
had reached a shallower part of the pool ; and, though 
staggering from his first plunge, had saved both the lin- 
nets, which he held carefully above the water, and land- 
ed safely on the opposite bank. He returned to his 
sister, by a ford below: and, presenting her the birds, 
flung his arms around her neck ; and, blubbering, ask- 
ed her if she would now forgive his unkindness ! 

Such were the minds which Annesly’s tuition was to 
form. ‘To repress the warmth of temerity, without ex- 
tinguishing the generous principles from which it arose, 
and to give firmness to sensibility where it bordered on 
weakness, without searing its feelings where they led 
to virtue, was the task he had marked out for his indus- 
try toaccomplish. He owned that his plan was frequently 
interrupted, on both sides, by the tenderness of paternal 
affection ; but he accustomed himself to remember that, 
for his children, he was aceountable to God and their 
country. Nor was the situation I have deseribed with- 
out difficulties, from the delicacy of preventing inclina- 
tions in the extreme, which were laudable in degree. 
“But here, also,” said Annesly, “ it is to be remember- 
ed, that no evil is_so pernicious as that whieh grows in 
the soil from which good should have sprung.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A very brief Account of their Edueation. 
ANNESLY was not only the superintendant of his 
children’s manners, but their master in the several 
branches of education. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 





the elements of mathematics and geography, with a 
competent knowledge of the French and Italian lan- 
guages, they learned together: and, while Billy was 
employed, with his father, in reading Latin and Greek, 
his sister received instruction in the female accomplish- 
ments, from a better sort of servant, whom Annesly 
kept for that purpose ; whose station had once been 
superior to servitude, and whom he still treated more 
as a companion than a domestic. This instructress, 
indeed, she lost when about ten years old: but the 
want was more than supplied by the assistance of 
another ; to wit, Mrs, Wistanly ; who devoted many 
of her leisure hours to the daughter of Annesly, whom 
she had then got acquainted with, and whom reciprocal 
worth had attached to her with the sincerest ftiendship 
and regard. The dancing-master of a neighbouring 
town paid them a — visit, for their instruction in 
the science he prof ; at which time, also, were 
held their family concerts; where Annesly, who was 
esteemed in his youth a first-rate player on the violin, 
used to preside. Billy was an excellent second: Mrs. 
Wistanly, or her pupil, undertook for the harpsichord ; 
and the dancing-master played bass, as well as he 
could, He was not a very capital performer, but he 
was always very willing ; and found as much pleasure 
in his own performance as the best of them. Jack 
Ryland, too, would sometimes join in a catch ; though, 
indeed, he had but two, “ Christ Church Bells” and 
“ Jack, thou art a toper!”—and Annesly alleged, that 
. was often out in the last ; but Jack would never al- 
ow it, 

Besides these, there were certain evenings appro- 
priated to exercises of the mind. “It is not enough,” 
said Annesly, “to put weapons into those hands which 
never have been taught the use of them. The ee 
we recommend to youth will store their minds wit 
intelligence, if they attend to it properly: but, to go 
a little farther, we must accustom them to apply it; 
we must teach them the art of comparing the ideas 
with which it has furnished them.” In this view, it 
was the practice, at those stated times I have men- 
tioned, for Billy, or his sister, to read a select passage 
of some classical author ; on whose relations they de- 
livered opinions, or on whose sentiments they offered 
acomment. Never was seen more satisfaction on a 
countenance, than used to enlighten their father’s, at 
the delivery of those observations which his little phi- 
losophers were accustomed to make: indeed, there 
could scarcely, even to a stranger, be a more pleasing 
exhibition. Their very errors were delightful ; because 
they were the errors of benevolence, generosity, and 
virtue, 

As punishments are necessary in all societies, An- 
nesly was obliged to invent some for the regulation of 
his; they consisted only of certain modifications of 
disgrace. One of them I shall mention, because. it 
was exactly opposite to the practice of most of our 
schools, hile there, offences are punished by doub- 
ling the task of the scholar; with Annesly, the getting 
of a lesson, or performance of an exercise, was a privi- 
lege, of which a forfeiture was incurred by misbeha- 
viour : to teach his children that he offered them instruc- 
tions as a favour, instead of pressing it as a hardship. 

Billy had a small part of his father’s garden allotted 
him for his peculiar property; in which he wrought 
himself, being furnished with no other assistance from 
the gardener than directions how to manage it, and 

arcels of the seeds which they enabled him to sow. 
hen he had brought these to maturity, his father pur- 
chased the produce. Billy, with part of the purchase 
money, was to lay in the stores necessary for his future 
industry ; and the overplus he had the liberty of bestow- 
ing on charitable uses in the village. The same insti- 
tution prevailed as to his sister’s needlework or embroi- 
dery. “For it is necessary,” said Annesly, “to give an 
idea of property ; but, let it not be separated from the 
idea of beneficence.” 

Sometimes, when these sums were traced to their 
disbursements, it was found that Harriet’s money did 
not always reach the village, but was intercepted by 
the piteous recital of a wandering beggar by the way ; 
and that Billy used to appropriate part of his to pur- 
poses not purely eleemosynary ; as when he once part- 
ed with two thirds of his revenue, to reward a little boy 
for beating a big one, who had killed his tame sparrow ; 
or, another time, when he went the blamable length 
of comforting, with a ghilling, a lad who had been 
ducked in a horse-pond for robbing the orchard of a 
miser. 

It was chiefly in this manner of instilling sentiments 
—as in the case of the charitable establishment I have 
mentioned—by — insensibly to the practice of 
virtue, rather than by downright precept, that Annesly 
proceeded with his children: for it was his maxim, 
that the heart must feel, as well as the judgment be 
convinced, before the pnnciples we mean to teach can 





be of habitual service ; and that the mind will always 
be more strongly impressed with ideas which it is led to 
form of itself, than with those which it passively re- 
ceives from another. When at any time he delivered 
instructions, they were always clothed in the garb 
rather of advices from a friend, than lectures from a 
father ; and were listened to with the warmth of friend- 
ship, as well as the humility of veneration. It is, in 
truth, somewhat surprising, how little intimacy sub- 
sists between parents and their children, especially of 
our sex; a circumstance which must te, in con- 
junction with their natural partiality, to keep the former 
in ignorance of the genius and disposition of the latter. 

ides all this, his children the general advan- 
ems a father’s example: they saw the virtues he in- 
culcated attended by all the consequences in himself, 
which he had promised them as their reward. Piety, in 
him, was recompensed by peace of mind ; beaevolence, 
by self-satisfaction ; and integrity, by the blessing of a 
good conscience. 

But the time at last arrived, when his son was to 
leave those instructions, and that example, for the walks 
of more public life. As he was in or more pro- 
perly speaking, seemed to have an inclination, for a 
earned profession, his father sent him, in his twentieth 
year, to receive the finishings of education necessary for 
that purpose, at one of the universities. Yet he had 
not, | have heard himsay, the most favourable opinion 
of the general course of education there: but he knew 
that a young man might there have an opportunity of 
aopinng much knowledge, if he were inclined to it ; 
and that good principles t preserve him uncorrupt- 
ed, even amidst the dangers of some surrounding disei- 
pation. Besides, he had an additional inducement to 
this plan, from the repeated request of a distant relation, 
who filled an office of some consequence at Oxford, and 
had expressed a very earnest desire to have his young 
kinsman sent thither, and placed under his own unme- 
diate inspection. 

Before he set out for that place, Annesly, though he 
had a sufficient confidence in his son, yet thought it not 
improper to mark out to him some of those errors to 
which the unexperienced are liable. He was not wont, 
as I have before observed, to press instruction upon his 
children: but the young man himself seemed to expect 
it, with the solicitude of one who ventured, not without 
anxiety, to leave that road, where the hand of a parent 
and friend had hitherto guided him in happiness and 
safety. The substance of what he delivered to his son 
and daughter, for she, too, was an auditor of his dis- 
courses, [ have endeavoured to collect from some of the 
papers Mrs. Wistanly put into my hands, and to arrange, 
as far as it seemed arrangeable, in the two following 
chapters, 

It will not, however, after all, have a perfectly con- 
nected appearance ; because, I imagine, it was deli- 
vered at different times, as occasion invited, or leisure 
allowed him: but its tendency appeared to be such, 
that even under these disadvantages, I could not for- 
bear inserting it. 


CHAPTER V. 
Paternal Instructions—of Suspicion and Confidence—Ridi+ 
cule-—Religion—True Pleasure—Caution to the Female 
er. 

“You are now leaving us, my son,” said Annesly, 
“to make your entrance into the world: for though, 
from the pale of a college, the bustle of ambition, the 
plodding of business, and the tinsel of gaiety, are sup- 
posed to be excluded ; yet, as it is the place where the 
persons that are to perform in those several eharacters 
often put on the dresses of each, there will not be 
wanting, even there, those qualities that distinguish in 
all. I will not shock your imagination with the pic- 
ture which some men, retired from its influence, have 
drawn of the world: nor warn you against enormities, 
into which, I should equally affront your understand- 
ing and your feelings, did I suppose you capable of 
falling. “Neither would I arm you with that suspicious 
caution which young men are sometimes advised to 
put on: they who always ™~ > will often be mis- 
taken, and never be happy. Yet there isa wide dis- 
tinction between the confidence which becomes a man 
and the simplicity that disgraces a fool. He whe ne- 
ver trusts is a niggard of his soul; who starves him- 
self, and by whom no other is enriched; but he who 
gives every one his confidence, and every one his 
praise, squanders the fund that should serve for the 
encouragement of integrity and the reward of excel- 
lence. 

“In the circles of the world, your notice may be 
frequently attracted by objects glaring, not useful ; 
and your attachment won to characters whose surfaces 
are fw , Without intrinsie value. In such circum- 


stances, be careful not always to impute knowledge to 
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the appearance of acuteness ; or give credit to opini- 
ons according to the confidence with which they are 
urged. In the more important articles of belief or con- 
viction, let not the flow of ridicule be mistaken for the 
force of argument. Nothing is so easy as to excite 
a laugh, at that time of life when seriousness is held to 
be an incapacity of enjoying it; and no wit so futile or 
so dangerous as that which is drawn from the pervert- 
ed attitudes of what is in itself momentous, There are, 
in most societies, a set of self-important young men, 
who borrow consequence from singularity, and take 

recedency in wisdom from the unfeeling use of the 
udicrous: this is, at best, a shallow quality; in ob- 
jects of eternal moment it is poisonous to society. I 
will not now, nor could you then, stand forth armed at 
all points to repel the attacks which they may make 
on the soeee peeieies of your belief; but let one 
suggestion suffice, exclusive of all internal evidence, 
or extrinsic proof of revelation ; he that would under- 
mine those foundations, upon which the fabric of our 
future hope is reared, seeks to beat down that column 
which supports the feebleness of humanity !—Let him 
but think a moment, and his heart will arrest the cruel- 
ty of his purpose. Would he pluck its little treasure 
from the bosom of poverty? Would he wrest its 
crutch from the hand of age? and remove, from the 
eye of affliction, the only solace of its woe? The 
way we tread is rugged at best ; we tread it, however, 
lighter by the fo of that better country to which 
we trust it will lead ; tell us not that it will end in the 
gulf of eternal dissolution, or break off in some wild, 
which fancy may fill up as she pleases, but reason is 
unable to delineate! quench not that beam which, 
amidst the night of this evil world, has cheered the des- 
pondency of ill-requited worth, and illuminated the 
darkness of suffering virtue ! 

“ The two great movements of the soul, which the 
moulder of our frames has placed in them for the in- 
citement of virtue and the prevention of vice, are the 
desire of honour and the fear of shame ; but the perver- 
sion of these qualities, which the refinement of society 
is peculiarly unhappy in making, has drawn their in- 
fluence from the standard of morality to the banners 
of its opposite ; into the first step on which a young 
man ventures, in those paths which the cautions of 
wisdom have warned him to avoid, he is commonly 

ushed by the fear of that ridicule which he has seen 
evelled at simplicity, and the desire of that applause 
which the spirit of the profligate has enabled him to 
acquire. 

“ Pleasure is, in truth, subservient to virtue. When 
the first is pursued, without those restraints which the 
last would impose, every infringement we make on them 
lessens the enjoyment we mean to attain: and nature 
is thus wise in our construction, that when we would 
be blessed beyond the pale of reason, we are blessed 
imperfectly. It is not by the roar of riot, or the shout 
of the Bacchanal, that we are to measure the degree of 
pleasure which he feels ; the grossness of the sense he 
gratifies is equally unsusceptible of the enjoyment, as 
it is deaf to the voice, of reason ; and, obdurated by the 
repetition of debauch, is incapable of that delight which 
the finer sensations produce, which thrills in the bosom 
of delicacy and virtue. 

“ Libertines have said, my Harriet, that the smiles 
of your sex attend them: and that the pride of con- 
quest, where conquest is difficult, overcomes the fear 
of disgrace and defeat. I hope there is less truth in 
this remark than is generally imagined. Let it be my 
Harriet’s belief, that it cannot be true, for the honour 
of her sex ; let it be her care that, for her own honour, 
it may be false as to her. Look on those men, my 
child, even in their gayest and most alluring garb, as 
creatures dangerous to the peace and destructive of 
the welfare of society ; look on them as you would on 
a beautiful serpent, whose mischief we may not forget, 
while we admire the beauties of its skin. I marvel, 
indeed, how the pride of the fair can allow them to 
show a partiality to him who regards them as beings 
merely subservient to his pleasure ; in whose opinion 
~~ have lost all that dignity which excites reverence, 
and that excellence which creates esteem ! 

“Be accustomed, my love, to think respectfully of 
yourself. Itis the error of the gay world, to place 
your sex in a station somewhat unworthy of a reason- 
able creature ; and the individuals of ours, who address 
themselves to you, think it a necessary ingredient in 
their discourse, that it should want every solid proper- 
ty with which sense and understanding would invest 
it, The character of a female pedant is, undoubtedly, 
disgusting ; but, it is much less common than that of a 
trifling or an ignorant woman. The intereourse of the 
sex is in this respect advantageous; that each has a 
desire to please, mingled with a certain deference for 
the other : let not this purpose be lost, on one side, b 
its being supposed that, to please yours, we must spe 





something in which fashion has sanctified folly, and 
ease lent her to insignificance. In general, it 
should never be forgotten that, though life has its venial 
trifles, yet they cease to be innocent when they en- 
croach upon its important concerns; the mind that is 
often employed about little things will be rendered un- 
fit for any serious exertion ; and, though temporary re- 
laxations may recruit its strength, habitual vacancy 
will destroy it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In Continuation—of Knowledge—Knowledge of the World— 
Politeness—Honour—Another Rule of Action suggested. 


“ As the mind may be weakened by the pursuit of 
trivial matters, so its strength may be misled in deeper 
investigations. : ; 

“Tt is a capital error, in the pursuit of knowledge, to 
suppose that we are never to believe what we cannot 
account for. There is no reason why we should not 
attempt to understand every thing ; but to own, in some 
instances, our limited knowledge, is a piece of modesty 
in which lies the truest wisdom. 

“ Let it be our care that our effort, in its tendency, 
is useful, and our effort need not be repressed ; for he 
that attempts the impossible will often achieve the ex- 
tremely difficult. But the pride of knowledge often la- 
bours to gain what, if gained, would be useless; and 
wastes exertion upon objects that have been left unat- 
tained from their futility. Men possessed of this desire, 
you may perhaps find, my son, in that seat of science 
whither you are going. But remember, that what 
claims our wonder does not always merit our regard : 
and, in knowledge and philosophy, be careful to distin- 
guish that the purpose of research should ever be fixed 
on making simple what is abstruse, not abstruse what 
is simple ; and that difficulty in acquisition will no more 
sanctify its inexpediency, than the art of tumblers, who 
have learned to stand on their heads, will prove that to 
be the proper posture for man. 

“ There is a pedantry in being master of paradoxes 
contrary to the common opinions of mankind, which 
is equally disgusting to the illiterate and the learned. 
The peasant, who enjoys the beauty of the tulip, is 
conty delighted with the philosopher, though he 
knows not the powers of the rays from which its co- 
lours are deteed ; and the boy, who strikes a ball with 
his racket, is as certain whither it will be driven by 
the blow, as if he were perfectly versant in the dispute 
about matter and motion. Vanity of our knowledge 
is generally found in the first stages of its acquirement 
because we are then looking back to that rank we have 
left, of such as know nothing at all, Greater advances 
cure us of this, by pointing our view to those above us ; 
and, when we reach the summit, we begin to discover 
that human knowledge is so imperfect as not to war- 
rant any vanity upon it. In particular arts, beware of 
that affectation of speaking technically, by which igno- 
rance is often disguised, and knowledge disgraced. 
They who are really skilful in the principles of science, 
will acquire the veneration only of shallow minds by 
talking scientifically ; for to simplify expression is al- 
ways the effect of the deepest knowledge, and the 
clearest discernment. On the other hand, there may be 
many who possess taste, though they have not attained 
skill; who, if they will be contented with the expres- 
sion of their own feelings, without labouring to keep u 
the borrowed phrase of erudition, will have their opi- 
nions respected by all whose suffrages are worthy of 
being gained. The music, the painting, the poetry, of 
the passions, is the property of every one who has a heart 
to be moved : and though theremay be particular modes of 
excellence, which national or temporary fashions create, 
yet that standard will ever remain which alone is com- 
mon to all. 

“ The ostentation of learning is, indeed, always dis- 

gusting in the intercourse of socicty: for even the be- 
nefit of instruction received cannot allay the conscious- 
ness of inferiority ; and remarkable parts more frequent- 
ly attract admiration, than procure esteem. To bring 
orth knowledge agreeably, as well as usefully, is, per- 
haps, very difficult, for those who have attained it-in the 
secluded walks of study and speculation: and is an art 
seldom found, but in men who have likewise acquired 
some knowledge of the world. 

“TI would, however, distinguish between that know- 
ledge of the world that fits us for intercourse with the 
better part of mankind, and that which we gain by as- 
sociating with the worst. 

“But there is a certain learned rust, which men as 
well as metals ways ; itis, simply speaking, a blemish 
in both: thesocial feelings grow 8, from disuse ; 
and we lose that spring of little affections, which sweet- 
en the cup of life as we drink it. 

“Even theceremonial of the world, shallow as it may 











appear, is not without its use: it may, indeed, take from 
the warmth of friendship, but it covers the coldness of 
indifference ; and, if it has repressed the genuine over. 
flowings of kindness, it has smothered the turbulence 
of passion and animosity. 

“ Politeness, taught as an art, is ridiculous; as the 
expression of liberal sentiment, and courteous manners, 
it is truly valuable, There is a politeness of the heart, 
which is confined to no rank, and dependent upon no 
education : the desire of obliging, which a man possess. 
ed of this quality will universally show, seldom fails 
of pleasing, though his style may differ from that of 
modern refinement. I knew a man, in London, of the 
gentlest manners, and of the most winning deportment; 
whose eye was ever brightened with the smiles of 
good-humour, and whose voice was mellowed with the 
pe of complacency : and, this man was bred a black. 
sinith! 

“The falsehood of politeness is often poral for, as 
unavoidable in the commerce of mankind ; yet, I would 
have it as little indulged as possible. There is a frank. 
ness without ny an openness of manner, prompt 
ed by good-humour, but guided by delicacy, which some 
are happy enough to possess, that engages every worthy 
man, and gives not offence even to those whose good 
opinion, though of little estimation, it is the business of 
prudence not wantonly to lose. 

“The circles of the gay, my children, would smile 
to hear me talk of qualities which my retired manner 
of life has allowed me so little opportunity of observ. 
ing; but, true good breeding is not confined within 
those bounds to which their pedantry (if I may use 
the expression) would restrict it: true breeding 
is the sister of philanthropy; with feelings, perhaps, 
not so serious or tender, but equally inspired by a fine 
ness of soul, and open to the impressions of social af. 
fection. 

“ As politeness is the rule of the world’s manner, 
so has it erected honour the standard of its morality: 
but its dictates too frequently depart from wisdom, with 
respect to ourselves; from justice and humanity, with 
respect to others. Genuine honour is undoubtedly 
the offspring of both: but, there has arisen a coun- 
terfeit; who, as he is more boastful and showy, has 
more attracted the notice of gaietyand grandeur. Ge- 
nerosity and courage are the virtues he boasts of possess- 
ing: but his generosity is a fool, and his courage a 
murderer. 

“The punctilios, indeed, on which he depends for 
his own peace, and the peace of society, are so ridicu- 
lous in the eye of. reason, that it is not a little surpris 
ing how so many tillions of reasonable beings should 
have sanctified them with their mutual consent and 
acquiescence; that they should have agreed to su- 
round the seats of friendship and the table of festivity 
with so many thorns of inquietude, and snares of des- 
truction. 

“ You will probably hear, my son, very frequent ap- 
plause bestowed on men of nice and jealous honour; 
who suffer not the smallest affront to pass unquestion- 
ed or unrevenged: but, do not imagine that the cha- 
racter which is most sacredly guarded is always the 
most unsullied in reality: nor allow yourself to envy a 
reputation for that sort of valour which supports it 
Think how uneasily that man must pass his time, who 
sits, like a spider in the midst of his feeling web, ready 
to catch the minutest occasion for quarrel and resent- 
ment. There is often more real pusillanimity in the 
mind that starts into opposition where none is neces- 
sary, than in him who overlooks the wanderings of 
some unguarded act or me Waa as not of consequence 
enough to challenge indignation or revenge. I am 
aware that the young and high-spirited will say, that 
men can only judge of actions ; and that they will hold 
as cowardice, the blindness I would recommend to af- 
front or provocation : but there is a steady coolness and 
possession of one’s self, which this principle will com 
monly bestow, equally remote from the weakness of 
fear and discomposure of anger ; whieh gives to its pos 
sessor a station that seldom fails of commanding re- 
spect, even from the ferocious votaries of sanguinary 
honour. 

“ But some principle is required to draw a line of ac- 
tion above the mere precepts of moral equity— 


‘ Beyond the fix’d and settled rules ;” 


and for this purpose is instituted the motive of honour: 
—there is another at hand which the substitution of 
this phantom too often destroys—it is conscience !— 
Whose voice, were it not stifled—sometimes, by this 
very false and spurious honour—would lead directly 
to that liberal construction of the rules of morality 
which is here contended for. Let my children never 
suffer this monitor to speak unheeded, nor drown its 
whispers amidst the din of pleasure or the bustle of life. 
Consider it as the representative of that Power who 
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spake the soul into being, and in whose disposal exist- 
ence is: to listen therefore to his unwritten law, which 
he promulgates by its voice, has every sanction which 
his authority can give. It were enough, to say, that we 
are mortal ;—but the argument is irresistible, when we 
remember our immortality !” 





CHAPTER VII. 
Introducing a new and capital Character. 
Ir was thus the good mai instructed his children. 
“But, behold! the enemy came in the night, and sowed 
tares!”” 


Such an enemy had the harmless family of which 
Annesly was the head. it is ever to be regretted, that 
mischiet is seldom so weak but that worth may be stung 
by it; in the present instance, however, it was * a 
| by talents misapplied, and ingenuity perverted, 

Sir Thomas Sindall enjoyed an estate of tive thou- 
sand pounds a year, in Annesly’s parish. His father 
lefthiin, when but a child, possessed of an estate to the 
amount we have just mentioned ; and of a very large 
sum of money besides, which his economy had saved 
him from its produce. His mother, though a very good 
woman, was a very bad parent: she loved her son, as 
too many mothers do, with that instinctive affection 
which nature has bestowed on the lowest rank of crea- 
tures. She loved him as her son, though he inherited 
none of her virtues: and, because she happened to have 
no other child, she reared this in such a manner as was 
most likely to prevent the comfort he might have afford- 
ed herself, and the usefulness of which he might have 
been to society. In short, he did what he liked, at first, 
because his spirit should not be contined too early ; and 
afterwards he did what he liked, because it was past 
being confined at all. 

But his temper was not altogether of that fiery kind 
which some young men so circumstanced, and so edu- 
cated, are possessed of. There was a degree of pru- 
dence, which grew up with him from a boy, that tem- 
pered the sallies of passion, to make its object more 
sure in the acquisition. When at school, he was al- 
ways the conductor of mischief, though he did not often 
participate in its execution: and his carriage to his 
master was such, that he was a favourite, without any 
abilities as a scholar, and acquired a character for re- 
gularity ; while his associates were daily flogged for 
transgressions which he had guided in their progress, 
and enjoyed the fruits of in their completion. ‘There 
sometimes arose suspicions of the reality; but even 
those who discovered them mingled a certain degree of 
a with their censure, and prophesied that he would 

e—* 4 Man of the World !” 

As he advanced in life, he fashioned his behaviour 
to the different humours of the gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood : he hunted with the fox-hunters through the 
day, and drank with them in the evening. With these 
he diverted himself, at the expense of the sober prigs, 
as he termed them, that looked after the improvement 
of their estates when it was fair, and read a book 
within doors when it rained ; and to-morrow he talked 
on farming, with this latter class, and ridiculed the 
hurting phrases and boisterous mirth of his yesterday’s 
companions, They were very well pleased to laugh at 
one another, while he laughed in his sleeve at both. 
This was sometimes discovered, and people were going 
to be angry—but somebody said, in excuse, that Sindall 
was— 9 Man of the World!” 

While the Oxford terms lasted—to which place he 
had gone, in the course of modern education—there 
were frequent reports in the country, of the dissipated 
life he led: it was even said, that he had disappeared 
from college for six weeks together, during which time 
he was suspected of having taken a trip to London 
with another man’s wife. ‘This was only mentioned in 
a whisper, it was loudly denied: people doubted, at 
first; and shortly forgot it. Some little extravagances, 
they said, he might have been guilty of. It was 
Impossible for a man of two-and-twenty to seclude 
himself altogether from company ; and you could not 
look for the temperance of a hermit in a young baronet 
of five thousand pounds a year. It is indispensable, 
for such a man to come forth into life a little : with five 
thousand pounds a year, one must be—“ 4 Man of the 
World !» 

_His first tutor, whose learning was as extensive as 
his manners were pure, left him in disgust, Sober 
people wondered at this: but he was soon provided 
with another, with whom he had got acquainted at 
Oxford ; one whom every body declared to be much 
fitter for the tuition of young Sindall, being—like his 
pupil—* 9 Man of the World!” 

ut, though his extravagance in squandering money, 
under the tuition of this gentleman, was frequent 
complained of; yet, it was found that he was not a 
together thoughtless of its acquisition. Upon the sale 





of an estate, in his neighbourhood, it was discovered, 
that a very advantageous mortgage, which had 

in the name of another, had been really transacted for 
the benefit of young Sindall. His prudent friends 
plumed themselves upon this intelligence : and, accord- 
ing to their use of the phrase, began to hope that, after 
sowing his wild oats, Sir Thomas would turn out— 
“4 Man of the World !” 


_———— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The Footing on which he stood with Annesly and his Family. 

Tuoveu such a man as we have described might be 
reckoned a valuable acquaintance by many, he was 
otherwise reckoned by Annesly. He had heard enough, 
though he had heard but part, of his character, to con- 
sider him as a dangerous neighbour: but, it was im- 
possible to avoid sometimes seeing him from whose 
father he had got the living which he now occupied. 
There is no tax so heavy, on a little man, as an ac- 
quaintance with a great one. Annesly had found this, 
in the lifetime of Sir William Sindall, He was one of 
those, whom the general voice pronounces to be—a 
good sort of man; under which denomination, I never 
fook for much sense or much delicacy. Jn fact, the 
baronct possessed but little of either. He lived hospi- 
tably, tor his own sake, as well as that of his guests ; 
because he liked a good dinner, and a bottle of wine 
after it: and, in one part of hospitality, he excelled ; 
which was, the faculty of making every body drunk, 
that had not uncommon fortitude to withstand his at- 
tacks. Annesly’s cloth protected him from this last in- 
convenienee: but it often drew, from Sir William, a 
set of jests, which his memory had enabled him to re- 
tain, and had passed through the heirs of his family, 
like their estate, down from the days of that monarch 
of facetious memory, Charles the Second. 

Though, to a man of Annesly’s delicacy, all this 
could not but be highly disagreeable, yet gratitude 
made him Sir William’s guest often enough to show 
that he had not forgot that attention which his past 
favours demanded: and Sir William recollected them, 
trom another motive ; to wit, that they gave a sanction 
to those liberties he sometimes used with him who had 
received them. This might have been held sutlicient 
to have cancelled the obligation ; but Annesly was not 
wont to be directed by the easiest rules of virtue: the 
impression still remained ; and it even descended to the 
son, after the death of the father. 

Sindall, therefore, was a frequent guest at his house : 
and, though it might have been imagined that the dis- 
sipated mind of a young man of his fortune would have 
found but little delight in Annesly’s humble shed, yet 
he seemed ‘to enjoy its simplieity with the highest re- 
lish. He possessed, indeed, that pliancy of disposi- 
tion, that. could wonderfully accommodate himself to 
the humour of every one around him: and he so ma- 
naged matters, in his visits to Annesly, that this last 
began to imagine the reports he had heard, concerning 
him, to be either entirely false, or at least, aggravate 
much beyond truth, ial 

From what motive soever Sindall began these visits, 
he soon discovered a very strong inducement to conti- 
nue them. Harriet Annesly was now arrived at the 
size, if not the age, of womanhood ; and possessed an 
uncommon degree of beauty, and elegance of form. 
In her face, jomed to the most perfect symmetry of 
features, was a melting expression, suited to that sen- 
sibility of soul we have mentioned her to be endowed 
with.” In her person, rather above the common size, 
she exhibited a degree of ease and gracefulness, which 
nature alone had given, and art was not allowed to di- 
minish. Upon such a woman, Sindall could not look 
with indifference: and, according to his principles of 
libertinism, he had marked her as a prey, which his si- 
tuation gave him opportunities of pursuing ; and which, 
one day, he could not fail to possess. : 

In the course of his acquaintance, he began to disco- 
ver that the softness of her soul was distant from sim- 
plicity; and, that much art would be necessary to 
overcome a virtue which the hand of a parent had care- 
fully fortified. Fie assumed, therefore, the semblance 
of those tender feelings which were most likely to gain 
the esteem of the daughter; while he talked with that 
appearance of candour and principle, which he thought 
necessary te procure him the confidence of the father. 
He would frequently confess, with a sigh, that his youth 
had been sometimes unwarily drawn into error: then, 
grasp Annesly’s hand; and, looking earnestly in his 
face, beg him to strengthen, by his counsel, the good re- 
solutions which, he thanked Heaven ! he had been en- 
abled to make. Upon the whole, he continued to gain 
such a degree of estimation with the family, that the 
young folks spoke of his seeming good qualities with 
— and their father mentioned his supposed foi- 

les with regret. 





CHAPTER IX. 
Young Annesly goes to Oxford—the Friendship of Sindall— 
its Consequences. 


Uron its being determined that young Annesly should 
go to Oxford, Sir Thomas showed him remarkable kind- 
ness and attention. He conducted him thither, in his 
own carriage; and, as his kinsman, to whose charge 
he had been committed, happened accidentally to be for 
some time unable to assign him an apartment in his 
house, Sindall quitted his own lodging to accommodate 
him. To a young man newly launched into life; re- 
moved from the only society he had ever known, to an- 
other « d of strangers ; such assiduity of notice, 
could not be but highly pleasing: and, in his letters to 
his father, he did not ra to set forth, in the strongest 
manner, the obligations he had to Sir Thomas. fis 
father, whom years had taught wisdom, but whose 
warmth of gratitude they had not diminished, felt the 
favour as acutely as his son ; nor did the foresight of 
meaner souls arise in his breast, to abate its acknow- 
ledgment. 

The hopes which he had formed of his Billy were 
not disappointed. He very soon distinguished himself, 
in the university, for learnmg and genius: and, in the 
correspondence of his kinsman, were recited daily in- 
stances of the notice which his parts attracted. But his 
praise was cold, in comparison with Sindall’s : he wrote 
to Annesly, of his young friend’s acquirements and 
abilities, in a strain of enthusiastic encomium; and 
seemed to speak the language of his own enjoyment, at 
the applause of others, which he repeated. [t was on 
this side, that Anneély’s soul was accessible ; for, or 
this side, lay that pride which is the weakness of all 
On this side, did Sindall overcome it. 

From those very qualities, also, which he applauded 
in the son, he derived the temptation with which he 
meant to seduce him ; for such was the plan of exqui- 
site mischief he had formed. Besides the common de- 
sire of depravity, to make proselytes from innocence ; 
he considered the virtue of the brother as that structure, 
on the ruin of which, he was to accomplish the ruin ot 
the sister’s. He introduced him, therefore, into the com- 
pany of some of the most artful of his own associates : 
who loudly echoed the praises he lavished on his friend ; 
and showed, or pretended to show, that value for his 
acquaintance, which was the strongest recommendation 
of their own. The diffidence, which Annesly’s youth 
and inexperience had, at first, laid upon his mind, they 
removed, by the encouragement which their approba- 
tion of his opinions bestowed: and he found himself 
indebted to them, both for an ease of delivering his sen- 
timents, and the reputation which their suffrages con- 
ferred upon them. 

For all this, however, they expected a return; and 
Annesly had not fortitude to deny it—an indulgence 
for some trivial irregularities, which they now and then 
permitted to appear in their conversation. At first, 
their new acquaintance took no notice of them at all : 
he found that he could not approve, and it would have 
hurt him to condemn. By degrees, he began to allow 
them his laugh ; though his soul was little at ease, un- 
der the gaiety which his features assumed: once or 
twice, when the majority against him appeared to be 
small, he ventured to argue, though with a caution of 
giving offence, against some of the sentiments he heard. 
Upon these occasions, Sindall artfully joined him in the 
argument: but, they were always overcome. He had 
to deal with men who were skilled, by a mere act of the 
memory, in all the sophisms which voluptuaries have 
framed, to justify the unbounded pursuit of pleasure : 
and those who had not learning to argue, had assur- 
ance to laugh. Yet, Annesly’s conviction was not 
changed ; but the edge of his abhorrence to vice was 
blunted : and, though his virtue kept her post, she found 
herself galled in maintaining it. 

It was not till some time after, that they ventured to 
solicit his participation of their pleasures ; and it was 
not till after many solicitations, that his innocence was 
overcome. But the progress of their victories was ra- 
pid, after his first defeat: and he shortly attained the 
station of experienced vice; and began to assume a 
superiority, from the undauntedness with which he 
practised it. 

But it was necessary, the while, to deceive that rela- 
tion, under whose inspection his father had placed him : 
in truth, it was no very hard matter to deceive him. 
He was a man of that abstracted disposition, that is 
seldom conversant with any thing around it. Simpli- 
city of manners was, in him, the effect of an apathy io 
his constitution, increased by constant study, that was 
proof against all violence of passion or desire: and he 
thought, if he thought of the matter at all, that all men 
were like himself; whose indolence could never be 
overcome by the pleasure of gm or the joys of at- 
tainment. sides all this, Mr. Lumley, that tator of 
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Sindall’s whom we have formerly mentioned, was a 
man the best calculated in the world for lulling his sus- 
picions asleep, if his nature had ever allowed them to 
arise. This man, whose parts were of that pliable kind 
that easily acquire a superficial knowledge of every 
thing, possessed the talent of hypocrisy, as deeply as 
the desire of pleasure ; and while, in reality, he was the 
most profligate of men, he had that command of pas- 
sion, which never suffered it to intrude where he could 
wish it concealed : he preserved, in the opinion of Mr. 
Jephson, the gravity of a studious and contemplative 
character, which was so congenial to his own; and he 
would often rise, from a metaphysical discussion with 
the old gentleman, leaving him in admiration of the 
depth of-his reading, and the acuteness of his parts, 
to join the debauch of Sindall and his dissolute compa- 
nions, 

By his assistance, therefore, Annesly’s dissipation 
was effectually screened from the notice of his kins- 
man: Jephson was even prevailed on, by false sugges- 
tions, to write to the country continued encomiums on 
his sobriety, and application to study; and the father, 
who was happy in believing him, inquired no farther. 

CHAPTER X. 
A very gross attempt is made on Annesly’s Honour. 

Stinpa tt, having brought the mind of his proselyte to 
that conformity of sentiment to which he had thus la- 
boured to reduce it, ventured to discover to him the 

assion he had conceived for his sister. The occasion, 
owever, on which he discovered it, was such a one as 
he imagined gave him some title to be listened to. 

Annesly had an allowance, settled on him by his fa- 
ther; rather, in truth, above what his circumstances 
might warrant with propriety: but, as the feelings of 
the good man’s heart were, in — virtuous purpose, 
somewhat beyond the limitations of his fortune, he in- 
clined rather to pinch himself, than to stop any channel 
through which advantage might flow to his son; and 
meant his education and his manners to be in every re- 
spect liberal and accomplished. 

But this allowance ill sufficed to gratify the extra- 
vagance which his late connection hath taught him: 
he began, very soon, to know a want, which he had 
never hitherto experienced. At first, this not only 
jimited his pleasures, but began to check the desire of 
them ; and, in some measure, served to awaken that 
sense of contrition, which their rotation had before 
overcome. But Sindall took care that he should not 
be thus left to reflection; and,as soon as he guessed 
the eause, prevented its continuance, by an immediate 
supply ; offered, and indeed urged, with all the open 
warmth of disinterested friendship. From being ac- 
customed to receive, Annesly at last overcame the shame 
of asking; and applied, repeatedly, for sums, under 
the denomination of loans, for the payment of which he 
could only draw upon contingency. His necessities 
were the more freequnt; as, amongst other arts of 

leasure which he had lately acquired, that of gaming 
ad not been omitted. 

Having, one night, lost a sum considerably above 
what he was able to pay, to a member of their society, 
with whom he was in no degree of intimacy ; he gave 
him his note, payable the next morning—for this was 
the regulated limitation of their credit—though he knew 
that to-morrow would find him as poor as to-night. 
On these particular occasions, when his hours would 
have been so highly irregular that they could not escape 
the censure of Mr. Jephson or his family, he used to 
pretend that, for the sake of disentangling some point 
of study, with Sindall and his tutor, he had passed the 
night with them, at their lodgings: and, what small 
portion of it was allowed for sleep, he did actually 
spend there. After this loss, therefore, he accompanied 
Sindall home; and could not, it may well be supposed, 
conceal from him the chagrin it occasioned. His Riend, 
as usual, advanced him money for discharging the debt. 
Annesly, who never had had occasion to borrow so 
much from him before, expressed his sorrow at the 
necessity which his honour laid him under of accepting 
solargea sum. “Poh!” answered Sindall, “it is but 
a trifle; and what a man must now and then lose, to be 
thought genteelly of."—* Yes, if his fortune can afford 
it;” said the other, gloomily. “ Ay, there’s the rub!” 
returned his friend: “that fortune should have consti- 
tuted an inequality, where nature made none. How 
just is the complaint of Jaffier— 

« Tell me why, good Heaven! 

Thou madest me what [ am; with all the spirit, 

Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires, 

That fill the happiest man?” 
That such should be the lot of my friend, I can regret 
—thanks to my better stars, I ean more than regret it. 
‘That is the value of this dross,”—holding a handful 
of gold—“ but to make the situation of merit level 





with its deservings? yet, believe me, there are wants 
which riches cannot remove; desires which, some- 
times, they cannot satisfy. Even at this moment, your 
seeming happy Sindall, in whose lap fortune has poured 
her blessings, has his cares, my Annesly, has his inqui- 
etudes, which need the hand of friendship to comfort 
and to sooth.” 

Annesly, with all the warmth of his nature, insisted 
on partaking his uneasiness; that, if he could not alle- 
viate, he might at least condole with, his distress. 

Sindall embraced him. “I know your friendship,” 
said he; “and I will put it to the proof. You have a 
sister; the lovely, the adorable Harriet: she has rob- 
bed me of that peace, which the smile of fortune cannot 
restore, as her frown has been unable to take away! 
did you know the burnings of this bosom!——but, I 
Fr Eine ems NY perhaps, my delicacy 
should not have whispered, even in the ear of friendship. 
Pardon me !—the ardour of a love like mine may be 
forgiven some extravagance.” 

Annesly’s eyes sufficiently testified his inward satis- 
faction, at this discovery: but he recollected the dig- 
nity which his situation required ; and replied, calmly, 
that he pretended no guidance of his sister’s inclina- 
tions—that his own gratitude, for Sir Thomas’s favours, 
he had ever loudly Todened-vand, that he knew his 
sister felt enough on his account, to make the intro- 
duction of her brother’s friend a more than usually 
favourable one. 

“ But my situation,” returned Sindall, “is extremely 
particular. You have heard my opinions, on the score 
of love, often declared; and, trust me, they are the 


genuine sentiments of my heart. The trammels of 


form, which the unfeeling custom of the world has 
thrown upon the freedom of mutual affection, are in- 
supportable to that fineness of soul, to which restraint 
and happiness are terms of opposition. Let my mis- 
tress be my mistress, still—with all the privileges of a 
wife ; without a wife’s indifference, or a wife’s disquiet ! 
—my fortune, the property of her and her friends!— 
but that liberty alone reserved, which is the strongest 
bond of the afbction she should wish to possess from 
me!” He looked steadfastly in Annesly’s face ; which, 
by this time, began to assume every mark of resent- 
ment and indignation. He eyed him ascant, with an 
affected smile—“You smile, sir!” said Annesly ; 
whose breath was stifled, by the swelling of his heart. 
Sindall laughed aloud. “1 am a wretched hypocrite,” 
said he, “and could contain myself nolonger.” “So! 
you were but in jest, it seems!” replied the other ; 
settling his features into a dry composure. “ My dear 
Annesly,” returned he, “had you but seen the coun- 
tenance this trial of mine gave you! it would have 
made a picture worthy of the gallery of Florence. I 
wanted to have a perfect idea of surprise, indignation, 
struggling friendship, and swelling honour ; and I think 
I succeeded. But, { keep you from your rest—good 
night!” and he walked out of the room, 

Annesly had felt too much, to be able to resign him- 
self speedily to rest. He could not but think this joke 
of his friend rather a serious one; yet he had seen him, 
sometimes, carry this species of wit to a very extraordi- 
nary length: but the indelicacy of the present instance 
was not to be easily accounted for! he doubted, believ- 
ed, was angry, and pacified, by turns. The remem- 
brance of his favours arose: they arose, at first, in a 
form that added to the malignity of the offence; then, 
the series in which they had been bestowed seemed to 
plead on the other side. At last, when worn by the 
fighting of contrary emotions, he looked forward to the 
consequences of a rupture with Sindall; the pleasures 
of that society, of which he was the leader; the habitu- 
al tie which it had got on Annesly’s soul, prevailed : for 
he had, by this time, lost that satisfaction which was 
wont to flow from himself. He shut his mind against 
the suggestions of any farther suspicion; and, with 
that winking cowardice, which many mistake for re- 
solution, was resolved to trust him, for his friend, whom 
it would have hurt him to consider as an enemy. 

Sindall, on the other hand, discovered that the youth 
was not so entirely at his disposal as he had imagined 
him; and that, though he was proselyte enough to be 
wicked, he must be led a little farther, to be useful. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Annesly gives farther Proofs of avity of Manners—the 
Effect’it has on his Father ; and the Consequences, with 
regard to his Connection with Sindall, 

To continue that train of dissipation, in which their 
pupil had been initiated, was the business of Sindall 
and his associates. Though they contrived, as we have 
before mentioned, to escape the immediate notice of 
Mr. Jephson, yet the eyes of others could not be so 
easily blinded. The behaviour of Annesly began to 
be talked of, for its irregularity ; and the more so, for 





the change which it had undergone, from that simpli. 
city of manners which he had brought with him to Ox. 
ford: and some one, whether from regard to him, or 
what other motive, I know not, informed his kinsman 
of what every one but his kinsman suspected. 

Upon this information, he gave the young man a lec- 
ture, in the usual terms of admonition: but an effort 
was always painful to him, even where the office was 
more agreeable than that of reproof. He had recourse, 
therefore, to the assistance of his fellow-philosopher, 
Mr. Lumley: whom he informed of the accounts he 
had received of Annesly’s imprudence ; and entreated 
to take the proper measures, from his influence with 
the young gentleman, to make him sensible of the im- 
propriety of his past conduct, and to prevent its con- 
tinuance for the future. 

Lumley expressed his surprise at this intelligence, 
with unparalleled command of features: regret! 
too prevailing dissipation of youth; and affected to 
doubt the truth of the accusation ; but promised, at the 
same time, to make the proper inquiries into the fact, 
and take the most prudent method of preventing a cons 
sequence so dangerous, as that of drawing from the 
road of his duty, one whom he believed to be pos- 
sessed of so many good qualities as Mr. Annesly, 

Whether Mr. Lumley employed his talents towards 
his reformation or degeneracy, it is certain that An- 
nesly’s conduct betrayed many marks of the latter, 
At last, in an hour of intoxication, having engaged in 
a quarrel with one of his companions ; it produced con- 
sequences so notorious, that the proctor could not fail 
to take notice of it: and that officer of the university 
having interposed his authority, in a manner which the 
humour of Annesly, inflammable as it then was, could 
not brook ; he broke forth into some extravagancies, so 
personally offensive, that when the matter came to be 
canvassed, nothing short of expulsion was talked of, as 
a punishment for the offence. 

It was then that Mr. Jephson first informed his fa- 
ther of those irregularities which his son had been guilty 
of. His father, mdeed, from the discontinuance of that 
gentleman’s correspondence much beyond the usual 
time, had begun to make some unfavourable conjec- 
tures: but he accounted for this neglect, from man 
different causes ; and when once his ingenuity ha 
taken that side of the argument, it quickly found means 
to convince him that his kinsman’s silence could not 
be imputed to any fault of his son. 

It was at the close of one of their solitary meals, that 
this account of Jephson’s happened to reach Annesly 
and his daughter. Harriet never forgot her Billy’s 
health ; and she had now filled her father’s glass to 
the accustomed pledge, when the servant brought them 
aletter with the Oxford mark on it. “Read it, my 
love!” said Annesly, with a smile ; while he began to 
blame his suspicions, at the silence of his kinsman. 
Harriet. began reading, accordingly; but she had 
scarce got through the first sentence, when the matter 
it contained rendered her voice inarticulate. Her fa- 
ther took the letter out of her hand: and, after perus- 
ing it, he put it in his pocket; keeping up a look of 
composure, ainidst the anguish with which his heart 
was wrung. “ Alas!” said Harriet, “what hag my 
brother done?” He pressed her involuntarily to his 
bosom ; and it was then that he could not restrain his 
tears—“ Your brother, my love, has forgotten us: he 
has forgotten the purity which here is happiness: and, 
I fear, has ill colanaal it for what the world calls 
pleasure. But this is the first of his wanderings ; and 
we will endeavour to call him back into the path he 
has left. Reach me the pen, ink, and paper, my love.” 
—T will go,” said she, sobbing, “ and la, taf im the 
while.” Xnnesly sat down to write. “My dearest 
boy !”——’T was a movement grown mechanical to his 
pen—he dashed through the words, and a tear fell on 
the place. Ye know not—ye who revel in the wan- 
tonness of dissipation, and scoff at the solicitude of 
parental affection—ye know not the agony of such a 
tear! Else—ye are men; and it were beyond the de- 
pravity of nature ! 

It was not till after more than one blotted scrawl, 
that he was able to write, what the man might claim, 
and the parent shouldapprove. The letter which he at 
last determined to send was of the following tenor:— 


“MY SON, 


“Wirn anguish I write—waat, | trust, will be read 
with contrition. I am not skilled in the language of re- 
buke; and it was once my pride to havé such a son, 
that I needed not to acquire it. If he has not lost the 
feelings, by which the silent sorrows of a father’s heart 
are understood, I shall have no need of words to 
him from that conduct by which they are caused. In 
the midst of what he will now term pleasure, he may 
have forgotten the father and the friend ; let this tear, 
with which my paper is blotted, awaken his remem- 
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brance; it is not the first I have shed; but it is the first 
which flowed from my affliction mingled with disgrace. 
Had I been only weeping for my son, I should have 
found some melancholy comfort to support me; while 
| blush for him, I have no consolation. 

“But the future is yet left to him and to me: let the 
reparation be immediate, as the wrong was great; that 
the tongue which speaks of your shame, may be stop- 
ped with the information of your amendment.” 

He had just finished this letter when Harriet entered 
the room. “ Will my dear papa forgive me,” said she, 
if I enclose a few lines under this cover ?”—* Forgive 

jou, my dear! it cannot offend me.” She laid her 
d on his letter, and looked as if she would have said 
something more. He pressed her hand in his ; a tear, 
which had just budded in her eye, now dropped to the 
und, “You have not been harsh to my Billy ?” 
She blushed as she spoke; and her father kissed her 
cheek as it blushed. She enclosed the following note 
to her brother :— 


“Dip my dearest Billy but know the sorrow which 
he has given the most mdulgent of fathers, he could 
not, less than his Harriet, regret the occasion of it. 

“But, things may be represented worse than the 
really are—I am busy at framing excuses: but I will 
say nothing more on a.subject which, by this time, my 
brother must have thought enough on. 

“ Alas! that you should leave this seat of innocent 
delight: but men were made for bustle and society. 
Yet we might have been happy here together! There 
are in other hearts wishes which they call ambition : 
mine shrinks at the thought, and would shelter for ever 
amidst the sweets of this humble spot. Would that its 
partner were here to taste them! The shrub walk you 
marked out, through the little grove, | have been eare- 
ful to trim in your absence—'tis wild, melancholy, and 
thoughtful. It is there that I think most of my Billy. 

«But at this time, besides his absence, there is an- 
other cause to allay the pleasure which the beauties of 
nature should bestow. My dear papa is far from being 
well. He has no fixed complaint; but he looks thin 
and pale ; and his appetite is almost entirely gone. Yet 
he will not let me say that he ails!—Oh, my brother! I 
dare not think more that way. Would you were here 
to comfort me! in the mean time, remember your ever 
affectionate “ HARRIET.” 


Annesly was just about to d'spatch these letters, when 
he received one, expressed in the most sympathizing 
terms, from Sir Thomas Sindall. That young gentle- 
man, after touching; in the tenderest manner, on the 
pain which a father must feel for the errors of his child- 
ren, atiministered the only comfort that was left to ad- 
minister, by representing that young Ammesly’s fault 
had been exaggerated much beyond the truth; and 
that it was entirely owing to the effcts of a warm 
temper, aceide:itally inflamed with liquor, and provoked 
by some degre : of insolence in the officer to whom the 
outrage had been offered. He particularly regretted 
that his present disposition towards sobriety had prevent- 
ed himself from being present at that meeting; in 
which case, he said, he was pretty certain this unlucky 
affair had never happened ; that, as it was, the only 
thing left for his friendship to do, was to amend what 
it had not lain within his power to prevent; and he 
begged, as a testimony of the old gentleman’s regard, 
that he might honour him so far as to commit to him 
the care of setting matters to rights with regard to the 
character of his son, which he hoped to be soon able 
effectually to restore. 

The earliest consolation which a man receives, after 
any calamity, is hallowed for ever in his regard; as a 
benighted traveller caresses the dog, whose barking 
first announesd him to be near the habitations of men. 
It was ‘so with Annesly : his unsuspecting heart over- 
flowed with gratitude towards this friend of his son; 
and he now grew lavish of his confidence towards him, 
In proportion as he recolleeted having once, in his pre- 
sent opinion, unjustly denied it. 

He returned, therefore, an answer to Sir Thomas, 
with all those genuine expressions of acknowledgment 
which the honest emotions of his soul could dictate. 
He accepted, as the greatest obligation, that concern 
which he took in the welfare of his son ; and cheerfully 
reposed on his care the trust which his friendship de- 
sired: and, as a proof of it, he enclosed to him the let- 
ter he had wrote to William, to be delivered at what 
time, and enforced in what manner, his prudence should 
suggest. 


—_ 


CHAP. XII. 
The plan which Sindall forms for obliterating the Stain which 
the Character of his Friend had suffered. 
Sm Thomas did accordingly deliver this letter of An- 
nesly’s to his son: and, as the penitence which the 





young man then felt for his recent offence, made the 
assumption of a character of sobriety proper, he ac- 
companied this Bers remonstrance with advices of 
his own, dictated alike by friendship and prudence. 

They were at this time, indeed, but little necessary ; 
in the interval between the xysms of pleasure and 
dissipation, the genuine feelings of his nature had time 
to arise ; and, awakened as they now were by the let- 
ters of his father and sister, their voice was irresistible. 
He kissed the signature of their names a thousand times ; 
and, weeping on Sindall’s neck, imprecated the wrath 
of Heaven on his own head, that could thus heap afflic- 
tion on the age of the best of parents. 

He expressed at the same time his intention of leav- 
ing Oxford, and returning home, as an immediate in- 
stance of his desire of reformation, Sir Thomas, tho 
he gave all the praise to this purpose which its filial 
piety deserved, yet doubted the propriety of putting it 
in execution. He said that, in the little circles of the 
country, Annesly’s penitence would not so immediate- 
ly blot out his offenee, but that the weak and the illi- 
beral would shun the contagion, as it were, of his com- 
pany; and that he would meet every day with affronts 
and neglects, which the sincerity of his repentance ill 
deserved, and his consciousness of that sincerity might 
not easily brook. He told him that a young gentleman, 
a friend of his, who was just going to set out on a tour 
abroad, had but a few days before written to him, de- 
siring his recommendation of somebody, with the man- 
ners and education of a gentleman, to accompany him 
on his travels ; and that he believed he could easily pro- 
cure that station for his friend ; which would have the 
double advantage of removing him from the.obloquy to 
which the late accident had subjected him, and of im- 
proving him, in every respect, by the opportunity it 
would give of observing the laws, customs,.and polity 
of our neighbours on the continent. 

While the depression produced by Annesly’s con- 
sciousness of his offences remained strong upon his 
mind, this proposal met with no very warm,reception ; 
but, in proportion as the comfort and encouragement of 
his friend prevailed, the ambition which a man of his 
age naturally feels to see something of the world, began 
to speak in its behalf: he mentioned, however, the con- 
sent of his father as anindispensable preliminary. This 
Sir Thomas allowed to be just; and, showing him that 
confidential letter which the old gentleman had written 
him, undertook to mention this scheme, for his appro- 
bation, in the answer he intended making to it. In this, 
too, was enclosed his young friend’s return to the let- 
ters of his father and sister, which were contained in the 


‘preceding chapter, full of that contrition which at the 


time he really felt,.and of those good resolutions which 
at the time he sincerely formed. As to the matter of his 
going abroad, he only touched on it asa plan of Sir 
Thomas Sindall’s, whose friendship had dictated the pro- 
posal, and whose judgment of its expediency his own 
words were to contain. 

His father received it, not witheut those pangs which 
the thought of separation froma son, on whom the peace 
of his soul rested, must cause ; but he examined it with 
that impartiality which his wisdom suggested in every 
thing that concerned his children. “ My own satisfac- 
tion,” he would often say, “has for its object only the 
few years of a waning life ; the situation of my children, 
my hopes would extend to the importance of a much 
longer peried.” He held the balance, therefore, in an 
even hand. The arguments of Sindall had much of the 
specious, as his inducement to use them had much of 
the friendly. The young gentleman, whom Billy was 
to accompany, had connections of such weight in the 
state, that the fairest a seemed to open from 
their patronage: nor could the force of that argument 
be denied, which supposed conveniency in the change 
of place to Annesly at the present, and improvement 
for the future. There were not, however, wanting 
some considerations of reason, to side with a parent’s 
tears against the journey ; but Sindall had answers for 
them all ; and at last he wrung from him his slow leave, 
on condition that William should return home for a 
single day, to bid the last farewell to his father and his 
Harriet. 

Meantime, the punishment of Annesly’s late offence 
in the university was mitigated by the interest of Sin- 
dall, and the intercession of Mr. Jephson. Expulsion, 
which had before been insisted on, was changed into a 
sentence of less indignity ; to wit, that of being public- 
ly reprimanded by the head of the college to which he 
belonged : after submitting to which, he set out, accom- 
panied by Sir Thomas, to bid adieu to his father’s house, 
preparatory to his going abroad. ‘ . 

His father, at meeting, touched on his late irregula- 
rities, with that delicacy of which a good mind cannot 
divest itself, even on the purposed severity of re- 
proof: and, having thus far sacrificed to justice and pa- 
rental authority, he ovened his soul to all that warmth 





of affection which his Billy had always experienced. 
Nor was the mind of his son yet so perverted, by his 
former course of dissipation, as to be nsensible to that 
sympathy of feelings which this indulgence should pro- 
duce, The tear which he offered to it was the sacrifice 
of his heart ; wrung by the recollection of the past, and 
swelling with the purpose of the future. 

When the morning of his departure arrived, he stole 
softly into his father’s chamber; meaning to take leave 
of him without being seen by his sister, whose tender- 
ness of soul could not easil the pangs of asolemn 
farewell ! He found his father on his knees. The good 
man, rising with that serene cane of aspect which 
those sacred duties ever conferred on him, turned to his 
son. “ You go, my boy,” said he, “ to a distant land, 
far from the guidance and protection of your earthly pa- 
rent ; I was recommending you to the care of Him who 
is at all times present with you. Though I am not su- 
perstitious, yet, I confess, I feel something about me, as 
if should never see you more. If these are my last 
words, let them be treasured in your remembrance— 
Live as becomes a man and a christian; live as be- 
comes him who is to live for ever !” 

As he spoke his daughter entered the room. “ Ah! 
my Billy,” said she, “ could you have been so cruel as 
to go without seeing your Harriet? It would have bro- 
ken my heart. Oh! I have much to say, and many fare- 
wells to take: yet now, methinks, I can say nothing ; 
and scarce dare bid you farewell !”—“ My children,” 
interrupted her father, “in this cabinet is a present [ 
have always intended for each of you ; and this, which 
is perhaps the last time we shall meet together, I think 
the fittest to bestow them.—Here, my Haret! is a 
miniature of that angel, your mother! imitate her vir- 
tues, and be happy.—Here, my Billy ! is its counterpart, 
a picture of your iather: whatever he is, Heaven knows 
his affection to you! Let that endear the memorial, and 
recommend that conduct to his son which will make his 
father’s gray hairs down to the grave in peace!” 
Tears were the only answers that either could give. 
Annesly embraced his son, and blessed him. Harriet 
blubbered on his neck. Twice he offered to go, and 
twice the agony of his sister pulled him back : at last 
she flung herself into the arms of her father ; who beck- 
oning to Sir Thomas Sindall, just then arrived to carry 
off his companion ; that young gentleman, who was 
himself not a little affected with the scene, took his 
friend by the hand, and led him to the carriage that 
waited them. 


—_—_——-_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
He reaches London, where he remains longer taan was expected 
—The Effects of his Stay there. 

In a few days Annesly and his friend the baronet ar- 
rived in the metropolis. His father had been informed 
that the gentleman whom he was to accompany in his 
travels was to meet him in that city, where they pro- 
posed to remain only a week or two, for the purpose of 
seeing any thing curious in town, and of settling some 
points of accommodation on their route through the coun- 
tries they meant to visit; an intelligence, he confessed, 
very agreeable to him; because he knew the temp- 
tations to which a young man is exposed, by a life of 
idleness in London. ; 

But, in truth, the intention of Sir Thomas Sindall ne- 
ver was that his present pupil (if we may so call him) 
should travel any farther. The young gentleman, for 
whose companion he had pretended to engage Annesly, 
was indeed to set out very soon after on the tour of Eu- 
rope ; but he had already been provided with a travelling 

‘overnor, who was to meet him upon his arrival at Ca- 
Ci tor the air of England agreed so ill with this gentle- 
man’s constitution, that he never crossed the channel— 
and who had made the same journey several times be- 
fore, with some English young men of great fortunes, 
whom he had the honour of returning to their native 
country, with the same sovereign contempt for it that 
he himself entertained. The purpose of Sindall was 
merely to remove the son to a still greater distance from 
his father, and to a scene where his own plan of entire 
conversion should meet with — aid which the society 
of the idle and the profligate could give it. 

For some time, however, he found the disposition 
of Annesly averse to his designs. The figure of his 
father, venerable in virtue ; of his sister, lovely in in- 
nocence ; were imprinted on his mind: and the variety 
of public places of entertainment, to which Sir Thomas 
conducted him, could not immediately efface the im- 
pression. r 4 

But as their novelty at first delighted, their Gosemey 
at last subdued him: his mind began to accustom itself 
to the hurry of thoughtless amusement ; and to feel a 
painful vacancy when the bustle of the scene was at 
any time changed for solitude. The unrestrained 
warmth and energy of his temper yielded up his under- 
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standing to the company of fools, and his resolutions 
of reformation to the society of the dissolute ; because 
it caught the fervour of the present moment, before 
reason could pause on the disposal of the next: and, 
by the industry of Sindall, he found every day a set of 
fnends ; among whom, the most engaging were always 
the most licentious, and joined to every thing which the 
good detest, every thing which the unthinking admire. 

have often indeed been tempted to imagine that there 
is something unfortunate, if not blamable, in that 
harshness and austerity which virtue too often assumes ; 
and have seen with regret some excellent men, the 
authority of whose understanding, and the attraction of 
whose wit, might have retained many a deserter under 
the banners of goodness, lose all that power of service 
by the unbending distance which they kept from the 
httle pleasantries and sweetnesses of if. This con- 
duct may be safe, but there is something ungenerous 
and cowardly in it, to keep their forces, like an over- 
cautious commander, in fastnesses and fortified towns, 
while they suffer the enemy to waste and ravage 
the champaign. Praise is indeed due to him who 
can any Way preserve his integrity ; but surelythe heart 
that can retain it, even while it opens to all the warmth 
of social feeling, will be an offering more acceptable in 
the eye of Heaven! 

Annesly was distant from any counsel or example 
that might counterbalance the contagious influence of 
the dissolute society with which his time was now en- 
grossed : but his seduction was not complete, till the bet- 
ter principles, which his soul still retained, were made 
accessary to its accomplishment. 

Sindall procured a woman infamous enough for this 
purpose, the cast mistress of one of his former com- 
panions, whom he tutored to invent a plausible story 
of distress and misfortune, which he contrived, in a 
manner seemingly accidental, to have communicated to 
Annesly. His native compassion, and his native 
warmth, were interested in her sufferings and her 
wrongs ; and he applauded himself for the protection 
which he afforded her, while she was the abandoned 
instrument of his undoing. After having retained for 
some time the purity of her guardian and protector, in 
an hour of intoxication he ventured to approach her on 
a looser footing: and she had afterwards the address to 
make him believe that the weakness of her gratitude had 
granted to him, what to any other her virtue would have 
refused ; and, during the criminal intercourse in which 
he lived with her, she continued to maintain a character 
of affection and tenderness, which might excuse the 
guilt of her own conduct, and account for the infatua- 
uon of his. 

In this fatal connection, every remembrance of that 
weeping home which he had so lately left, with the 
resolutions of penitence and reformation, was erased 
from his mind: or if, at times, it intruded, it came not 
that gentle guest, at whase approach his bosom used 
to be thrilled with reverence and love ; but approached 
in the form of some ungracious monitor, whose busi- 
ness was to banish pleasure and awaken remorse ; and, 
therefore, the next amusement, folly, or vice, was called 
in, to his aid, to banish and expel it. As it was some- 
times necessary to write to his father, he fell upon an 
expedient, even to save himself the pain of thinking so 
long as that purpose required, on a subject now grown 
so irksome to him; and employed that woman, in whose 
toils he was thus shamefully entangled, to read the let- 
ters he received, and dictate such answers as her cun- 
ning could suggest, to mislead the judgment of his un- 
suspecting parent. 

All this while, Sindall artfully kept so much aloof, as 
to preserve, even with the son, something of that cha- 
racter which he had acquired with the father: he was 
often absent from parties of remarkable irregularity ; 
and sometimes ventured a gentle censure on his frien 
for having been led into them. But, while he seemed 
to check their continuance under this cloak of pru- 
dence, he encouraged it in the report he made of the 
voice of others: for, while the scale of character, for 
temperance, sobriety, and morals, sinks on one side, 
there is a balance of fame, in the mouths of part of the 
world, rising on the other—Annesly could ond to be 
told of his spirit, his generosity, and his honour ! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
He feels the Distresses of Poverty—He is put on a Method of 
relieving them--.An Account of its Success. ’ 

Tue manner of life which Annesly now pursued, 
without restraint, was necessarily so productive of such 
expense as he could very ill afford. But the craft of his 
female associate was not much at a loss for pretences 
to make frequent demands on the generosity of his fa- 
ther. The same excuses which served to account for 
his stay in London, in some measure apologized for the 
largeness of the sums he drew for: if it was necessary 





for him to remain there, expense, if not unavoidable, 
was at least difficult to be avoided; and, for the causes 
of his stay in that city, he had only to repeat the ac- 
counts which he daily received from Sindall, of various 
accidents which obliged his young friend to postpone 
his intended tour. 

Though, in the country, there was little opportunity 
of knowing the town irregularities of Annesly; yet 
there were not wanting surmises of it among some, of 
which it is likely his father might have heard enough to 
alarm him, had he not been at this time in such a state 
of health as prevented him from much society with his 
neighbours; a slow aguish disorder, which followed 
those symptoms his daughter’s letter to her brother had 
described, having confined him to his chamber almost 
constantly from the time of his son’s departure. 

Annesly had still some blushes left; and, when he 
had pushed his father’s indulgence, in the article of 
supply, as far as shame would allow him, he looked 
round for some other source, whence present relief might 
be drawn, without daring to consider how the arrear- 
ages of the future should be cancelled. Sindall for 
some time answered his exigencies without reluctance : 
but at last he informed him, as he said, with regret, 
that he could not, trom particular circumstances, atlord 
him, at that immediate juncture, any farther assistance 
than a small sum, which he then put into Annesly’s 
hands; and which, the very next day, was squandered 
by the prodigality of his mistress. 

The next morning he rose without knowing how the 
wants of the day were to be provided for; and, stroll- 
ing out into one of his accustomed walks, gave himself 
up to all the pangs which the retrospect of the past 
and the idea of the present suggested. But he felt not 
that contrition which results from ingenuous sorrow for 
our offences: his soul was ruled by that gloomy demon 
who looks only to the anguish of their punishment, and 
accuses the hand of Providence for calamity which him- 
self has occasioned. 

In this situation he was met by one of his new ac- 
quired friends, who was walking off the oppression of 
last night’s riot. The melancholy of his countenance 
was so easily observable, that it could not escape the 
notice of his companion, who rallied him on the serious- 
ness of his aspect in the cant phrase of those brutes 
of our species who are professed enemies to the faculty 
of thinking. Though Annesly’s pride for a while kept 
him silent, it was at last overcome’ by the other’s. im- 
portunity, and he confessed the desperation of his cir- 
cumstances to be the cause of his present depression. 
His companion, whose purse, as himself informed An- 
nesly, had been flushed by the success of the preceding 
night, animated by the liberality which attends sud- 
den good fortune, freely offered him the use of twenty 
pieces, till better times should enable him to repay 
them. “ But,” said he, gaily, “it is a shame for a fel- 
low of your parts to want money, when fortune has 
provided so many rich fools for the harvest of the wise 
and the industrious! If you will allow me to be your 
conductor this evening, I will show you where, by the 
traffic of your wits, in a very short time you may con- 
vert these twenty guineas into fitty.,—At play?” re- 
plied Annesly, coolly. “Ay, at play!” returned the 
other ; “and fair play, too. It is the only profession 
lefi for a man of spirit and honour to pursue. ‘To cheat, 
as a merchant ; to quibble, as a lawyer ; or to cant, asa 
churchman, is confined to fellows who have no tire in 
their composition. Give me but a bold set, and a fair 
throw for it; and then for the lite of a lord, or the death 
of a gentleman !"—“1 have had but little experience 
in the profession,” said Annesly, “and should but 
throw away your money.”—“ Never fear!” replied the 
other: “do but mark me, and I will insure you. | will 
show you our men: pigeons! mere pigeons, by Jupi- 
ter!” 

It was not for a man in Annesly’s situation to balk 


the promise of such a golden opportunity. They dincd | 


together, and afterwards repaired to a gaming house, 
where Annesly’s companion introduced himas a firicnd 
of his just arrived from the country, to several young 
gentlemen who seemed to be waiting his arrival, “1 
promised you your revenge,” said he, “my dears, and 
you shall have it. Some of my friend’s Lady-day 
rents, too, have accompanied him to London: if you 
win, you shall wear them. To business! to busi- 
ness !” 

In the course of their play, Annesly, though but 
moderately skilled in the game, discovered that the 
company to whom he had been introduced were in 
reality such bubbles as his companion had represent:d 
them. After being heated by some small success in 
the beginning, they began to bet extravagantly against 
every calculation of chances; and, in an hour or two, 
his associate and he had stripped them of a very con- 
siderable sum, of which his own share, though much the 
smaller, was upwards of threescore guineas. When 





they left the house, he offered his conductor the sum 
he had lent him, with a profusion of thanks, both for 
the use and the improvement of it. “No, my boy!” 
said he, “not now: your note is sufficient. 1 will 
rather call for it when [ am ata pinch, You see now 
the road to wealth and independence: you will meet 
me here to-morrow.” He promised to meet him ac- 
cordingly. 

They had been but a few minutes in the room, this 
second night, when a gentleman entered whom the 
company saluted with the appellation of “ Squire!” 
The greater part of them seemed to be charmed with 
his presence, but the countenance of Annesly’s com- 
panion fell at his approach. “Damn him!” said he, in 
a whisper to Annesiy, “he is a knowing one.” 

In some degree, indeed, he deserved the title: for 
he had attained, from pretty long experience, assisted 
by natural quickness of parts, a considerable know- 
ledge in the science; and, in strokes of genius, at 
games where genius was required, was excelled by 
few. But, after all, he was far from being successful 
in the profession ; nature intended him for something 
better: and, as he spoiled a wit, an orator, and, per- 
haps, a poet, by turning gambler, so he often spoiled 
a gambler by the ambition which was not yet entirely 
quenched, of shining occasionally in all those charac. 
ters; and, as a companion, he was too pleasing and 
too pleased to keep that cool indifference which is the 
characteristic of him who should be always ssed 
of himself, and consider every other man only as the 
sponge from whom he is to squeeze advantage. 

To the present party, however, he was unquestion- 
ably superior ; and, of course, in a short time, began 
to levy large contributions, not only on the more inex- 
perienced, whom Annesly and his conductor had mark- 
ed for their own booty, but likewise on these two gen- 
tlemen themselves, whose winnings of the former even- 
ing were now fast diminishing before the superior skill 
of this new antagonist. ; 

But, in the midst of his success, he was interrupted 
by the arrival of another gentleman, who seemed also 
to be a well-known character in this temple of Fortune, 
being saluted by the familiar name of “ Black-Beard.” 
This man possessed an unmoved equality, both of 
temper and aspect, and though in reality he was of no 
very superior abilities, yet had acquired the reputation 
both of depth and acuteness, from being always accus- 
tomed to think on his own interest, and pursuing with 
the most sedulous attention every object which led to 
it, unseduced by one single spark of those feelings 
which the world terms weakness, 

In the article of gaming, which he had early pitched 
on as the means of advancement, he had availed him- 
self of that industry, and saturnine complexion, to 
acquire the most consummate knowledge of its princi- 
ples; which, indeed, he had attained to a very remark- 
able degree of perfection, ; k 

Opposed to this man, even the skill of the hitherto 
successful squire was unavailing ; and, consequently, 
he not only stripped that gentleman ofthe gains he had 
made, but gleaned whatever he had left in the purses 
of the inferior members of the party, amongst whom 
Annesly and his associate were reduced to their last 
guinea, : 

This they agreed to spend together at a tavern in 
the neighbourhood, where they cursed fortune, their 
spoiler, and themselves, in all the bitterness of rage 
and disappointment, Annesly did not seek to account 
for their Som otherwise than in the real way; to wit, 
from the superior skill of their adversary : but his com- 
panion, who often boasted of his own, threw out some 
insinuations of foul play and connivance. 

“If I thought that —,” said Annesly, laying his hand 
on his sword, while his cheeks burned with indignation. 
“Poh!” replied the other, “’tis in vain to be angry: 
here’s damnation to him, in a bumper !” 

The other did not fail his pledge ; and, by a liberal 
application to the bottle, they so far overcame their losses 
that Annesly recled home, singing a catch, forgetful of 
the past, and regardless of to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Another Attempt to retrieve his Circumstances, the 
Consequences of which are still more fatal. 

Troven the arrival of to-morrow mightbe overlooked, 
it could not be prevented. It rose on Annesly, one of 
the most wretched of mankind. Poverty, imbittered 
by disgrace, was now approaching him ; who knew of 
no friend to ward off the blow, and had no consolation 
in hunself by which it might be lightened. If any 
thing could add to his present distress, it was increas- 
ed by the absence of Sindall, who was then in the 
country; and by the upbraidings of his female compa- 
nion, Who now exclaimed against the folly which herself 
had caused, and the extravagance herself had partici- 
pated. 
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About midday, his last night’s fellow sufferer, paid 
him a visit. Their mutual chagrin, at meeting, from 
the recollection of misfortune which it produced, was 
evident in their countenances ; but it was not a little 
increased when the other told Anncsly he came to put 
him in mind of the sum he had advanced himtwo days 
before, for which he had now very particular occasion. 
Annesly answered, that he had frankly told him the 
state of his finances at th» time of the loan, and ac- 
cepted of it on no condition of speedy payment—that 
he had, that same evening, off red to repay him, when 
it was in his power—and, that he could not but think 
the demand ungentlemanlike, at a time when he must 
know his utter mability to comply with it. 

“Ungentlemanlike !” said the other; “I don’t un- 
derstand what you mean, sir, by such a phrase; will 
you pay me my money or not ?”—* I cannot.”—* Then, 
sir, you must expect me to employ some gentleman, 
for the recovery of it, who will speak to you, perhaps, 
in a more ungentlemanlike style than I do.” And, so 
saying, he flung out of the room. 

“Infamous wretch !” exclaimed Annesly ; and walk- 
ed about, with a hurried step, gnawing his lip, and 
muttering curses on him and on himsclf. There was 
another gentleman wanted to see him below stairs. It 
was a mercer, who came to demand payment of some 
fineries his lady, as he termed her, had purchased : he 
was, with difficulty, dismissed. Ina quarter of an hour 
there was another call—it was a dun of a tailor, for 
clothes to himself. He would take no excuse. “ Come,” 
said Annesly, with a look of desperation, “to-merrow 
morning, and I will pay you.” 

But how ?—He stared wildly on the ground; then 
knocked his head against the wall, and acted all the 
extravagances ofa madman, At last, with amore set- 
tled horror in his eye, he put on his sword, and, with- 
out knowing whether he should go, ‘sallied into the 
street. 

He happencd to meet, in his way, some of those 
boon companions, with whem his nights of jollity had 
been spent; but their terms of salutation were so cold 
and forbidding, as obviously to show that the account 
of his circumstances had already reached them; and, 
with them, he who had every thing to ask, and nothing 
to bestow, could possess no quality attractive of re- 
gard. After sauntering from street to street, and from 
square to square, he found himself, towards the close 

the day, within a few paces of that very gaming 
house where he had been so unfortunate the evening 
before. A sort of malicious curiosity, and some hope 
ofhe knew rot what, tempted him to re-enter it. the 
found much the same company he had s%en the pre- 
eeding night; with the exception, however, of his 


former associate, and one or two of the younger mem-- 


bers of their party, whom the ¢ame cause prevented 
from attending. 

Strolling into another room, he found an inferior set 
of gamesters, whose stakes were lower, though their 
vociferation was infinitely more loud. In the far cor- 
ner sat a man who preserved a composure of counte- 
nance, undisturbed by the clameur and confusion that 
surrounded him, After a little observation, Annesly 
discovered that he was a money lender, who advanced 
certain sums, at a very exorbitant premium, to the 
persons engaged in play. Some of those he saw, who 
could off-r no other security satisfying to this usurer, 
procure a few guineas from him on pawning a watch, 


a ning or some other appendage of former finery. Of 


such he had before divested himself for urgent demands, 
and had nothing superfluous about him but his sword, 
which he had kept the latest, and which he now de- 
posited in the hands of the old gentleman in the cor- 
ner, who furnished him with a couple of pieces upon 
it, that with them he might once more try his fortune 
at the table. 

The suecess execeded his expeetation. {t was so 
rapid that, in less than an hour, he had increased his 
two guineas to forty, with which he determined to re- 
tire contented ; but, when he would have redeemed his 
sword, he was informed that the keeper of it had just 
gone inte the other room; where, as he entered to de- 
mand it, he unfortunately overheard the same gentle- 
man who had gained his money the former night offer- 
ing a bet, to the amount of the sum Annesly then pos- 
sessed, on a cast where he imagined the chance to be 
much against it. Stimulated with the desire of dou- 
bling his gain, and the sudden Provocation, as it were, 
of the offer, he accepted it ; and, in one moment, lost 
all the fruits of his former good fortune. The tran- 
Sport of his passions could not express itself in words ; 
but, taking up one of the dice, with the seeming cool- 
hess of exquisite anguish, he fairly bit it in two: and, 
casting a look of frenzy on his sword, which he was 
now unable to ransom, he rushed out of the house, un- 


covered as he was, his hat hanging i 
as, his on a peg in the other 
apartment. — -" 





The agitation of his mind was such as denied all 
attention to common things; and, instead of taking 
the direct road to his lodgings, he wandered off the 
street into an obscure alley, where he had not advanced 
far, till he was accosted by a fellow who, in a very 

eremptory tone, desired him to deliver his money, or 

e wauld instantly blow out his brains, presenting a 
pistol at less than half a yard’s distance. “I can give 
you nothing,” said Annesly, “because I have nothing 
to give."— Damn you,” returned the other, “do you 
think I’ll be fobbed off so? Your money, and be 
damned to you, or P’ll send you to hell in atwinkling!” 
advancing his pistol, at the same time, within a hand’s 
breadth of his face. Annesly, at that instant, struck 
up the muzzle with his arm; and, laying hold of the 
barrel, by a sudden wrench, forced the weapon out of 
the hands of the villain; who, not choosing to risk any 
farther combat, made the best of his way down the 
alley, and left Annesly master of his arms. He stood, 
for a moment. entranced in thought. “ Whoever thou 
art,” said he, “I thank thee; by Heaven, thou in- 
structest and armest me! This may provide for to- 
morrow, or make its provision unnecessary.” He 
now returned, with a hurried pace, to the mouth of the 
alley ; where, in the shade of a jutting wall, he could 
mark, unperceived, the objects in the street. He had 
stood there but a few seconds, and began, already, to 
waver in his purpose, when he saw come out of the 
gaming house, which he had left, the very man who 
had plundered him of his all, The richness of the 
prize, with immediate revenge, awakened together in 
his mind, and the suspicion of foul play, which his 
companion had hinted the night before, gave them a 
sanction of something like justice: he waited till the 
chair, in which the gamester was conveyed, came 
opposite to the place where he stood; then, covering 
his face with one hand, and assuming a tone different 
from his natural, he pulled out his pistol, and com- 
manded the leading datagen to stop. This effected, 
he went up to the chair, and, the gentleman within hav- 
ing let down one of the glasses to know the reason of 
its stop, the stopper clapped the pistol to his breast, and 
threatened him with instant death if he did not deliver 
his money. The other, after some little hesitation, 
during which Annesly repeated his threats with the most 
horrible oaths, drew a purse of gold from his pocket, 
which Annesly snatched out of his hand, and, running 
down the alley, made his escape at the other end, and, 
after turning through several streets, in different direc- 
tions, so as to elude pursuit, arrived safely at home with 
the booty he had taken. 

Meantime the gamester returned to the house he had 
just quitted, with the account of his disaster. The 
whole fraternity, who could make no allowance for a 
robber of this sort, were alarmed atthe accident ; every 
one was busied in inquiry, and a thousand questions 
were asked about his appearance, his behaviour, and 
the route he had taken. ‘The chairmen, who had been 
somewhat more possessed of themselves at the time of 
the robbery than their master, had remarked the circum- 
stance of the robber’s wanting his hat. This was no 
sooner mentioned than a buz ran through the company, 
that the young gentleman who had gone off a little 
while before, had been observed to be uncovered when 
he left the house ;_ and, upon search made, his hat was 
actually found, with his name marked on the inside. 

his was a ground of suspicion too strong to be over- 
looked. Messengers were dispatched in quest of the 
friend who had introduced him there the preceding 
night ; upon his being found, and acquainting them of 
Annesly’s lodgings, proper warrants were obtained for 
a search, 

When that unfortunate young man arrived at home, 
he was met on the stairs by the lady we have formerly 
mentioned ; who, in terms of bitter reproach, interrupted 
with tears, inveighed against the cruelty of his neglect, 
in thus leaving her to pine alone, without even the com- 
mon comforts of a miserable life. Her censure, indeed, 
was the more violent, as there was little reason for its 
violence ; for she had that moment dismissed, at a back 
door, a gallant who was more attentive than Annesly. 
He, who could very well allow the grounds of her com- 
plaint, only pleaded nevessity for his excuse ; he could 
but mutter this apology in imperfect words, for the per- 
turbation of his mind almost deprived him of the power 
of speech. Upon her taking notice of this, with much 
seeming concern for his health, he beckoned her into a 
chamber, and dashing the purse on the floor, pointed to 
it with a look of horror, as an answer to her upbraid- 
ings. 

“What have you done for this?” said she, taking it 
up. He threw himself into a chair without answering 
a word, 

At that moment the officers of justice, who had lost 
no time in prosecuting their information, entered the 
house ; and some of them, accompanied by an attorney 





employed by the gentleman who had been robbed, walk- 
ed softly up stairs to the room where Annesly was, 
and, bursting into it before he could prepare for any de- 
fence, laid hold of himin rather a violent manner ; which 
the lawyer observing, desired them to use the gentleman 
civilly, till he should ask him a few questions. “I will 
answer none,” said Annesly, “ do your duty.”—* Then, 
sir,” replied the other, “ you must attend us to those who 
can question you with better authority; and I must 
make bold to secure this lady, till she answer some 
questions also.” The lady saved him the trouble ; for, 
being now pretty well satificd that her hero was at the 
end of his career, she thought it most prudent to break 
offa connexion where nothing was to be gained, and 
make a merit of contributing her endeavours to bring the 
offender to justice. She called, therefore, the leader of 
the party into another room ; and being informed, by 
him, that the young gentleman was suspected of hav- 
ing committed a robbery, scarce an hour before, she pull- 
ed out thé purse which she had just received trom him, 
and asked the lawyer if it was that which had been ta- 
ken from his client. “ Ay, that it is, P'l' be sworn!” 
said he: “and here,” pouring out its contents, “ is the 
ring he mentioned at the bottom.”—* But,” said she, 
pausing a little, “it will prove the thing as well without 
the guineas.” —“ I protest,” returned the lawyer, “thou 
art a girl of excellent invention—Hum !—here are four- 
score ; one half of them might have becn spent—or dro 
ped out by the way ; or—any thing may be supposed ; 
and so we shall have twenty apicer. Some folks, to be 
sure, would take more, but I love conscience in these 
matters !” 

Having finished this transaction, in such a manner a@# 
might give no offence to the conscience of this honest 
pettifogger ; they returned to the prisoner, who content- 
ed himself with darting a look of indignation at his fe- 
male betrayer: and after being some time in the custo- 
dy of the lawyer and his assistants, he was carried in 
the morning, along with her, before a magistrate, The 
several circumstances I have related bemg sworn to, 
Annesly was committed to Newgate ; and the game- 
ster bound over to prosecute him at the next sessions, 
which were not then very distant. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
The Miseries of him whose punishment is inflicted by 
Conscience. 

Tuoven Annesly must have suffered much, during 
the agitation of these proceedings ; yet that was little, 
to what he felt when left to reflection in the solitude of 
his new, abode. Let the virtuous remember, amidst 
their afflictions, that though the heart of the good man 
may bleed even to death, it will never feel a torment 
equal to the rendings of remorse. _ : 

For some time, the whirling of his brain gave him no 
leisure to exercise any faculty that could be termed 
thinking: when that sort of delirium subsided ; it left 
him, only to make room for more exquisite though less 
turbulent anguish. 

After he had visited every corner of resource, and 
found them all dark and comfortless, he started, at last, 
from that posture of despair in which he sat ; and turn- 
ing the glare of his eye intently es 

“ Take back,” said he, “ thou Power that gavest me 
being! take back that life, which thou didst breathe in- 
to me for the best of purposes ; but which I have profan- 
ed, by actions equally mischievous to thy government, 
and ignominious to myself. The passions which thou 
didst implant in me, that reason which should balance 
them is unable to withstand : from one, only, I receive 
useful admonition ; the shame that could not prevent, 
now punishes my crimes. Her voice, for once, I will 
obey ; and leave a state in which, if I remain, I continue 
a blot to nature, and an enemy to man !” f 

He drew a penknife, now his only weapon, from its 
sheath; he bared his bosom for the horrid deed—when 
the picture of his father, which the good man had bes- 
towed on him at parting, and he had worn ever since 
in his bosom, struck his eye—[It was drawn in the mild- 
ness of holy meditation, with the hands folded together, 
and the eyes lifted to Heaven] —* Merciful God !” said 
Annesly. He would have uttered a prayer; but his 
soul was wound up to a pitch, that could but one way 
be let down: he flung himself on the ground, and burst 
into an agony of tears. , ‘ 

The door of the apartment opening, discovered the 
gaoler, followed by Sir Thomas Sindall. “ My freny 
in this place !” said he, to Annesly—who covered his 
face with his hands, and replied only by a groan. 

Sindall made signs for the kecper of the prison to 
leave them. “Come,” said he, “my dear Annesly, be 
not so entirely overcome : I flatter myself you know my 
friendship too well, to suppose that it will desert you 
even here. I may, perhaps, have opportunities of com- 
forting you in many ways ; at least, | shall feel and pit 
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your distresses.”—“ Leave me,” answered the other, 
“leave me, I deserve no pity, and methinks there 1s a 
ride in refusing it.” “ You must not say so, my love 
1as much to plead for you ; nor are you without excuse, 
even to the world.”—*“ Oh Sindall,” said he, “I am 
without excuse to mysclf! when | look back to that 
peace of mind, to that happiness, I have squandered !—1 
will not curse ; but—Oh! fool, fool, fool !"—* I would 
not,” said Sir Thomas, “increase that anguish which you 
fecl, were I not obliged to mention the name of your 
father,!” “My father!” cried Annesly ; “O hide me 
trom my father !”—“ Alas!” replied Sidall, “he must 
hear ot your disaster from other hands; and it were 
cruel not to acquaint him of it in a way that should 
wound him the least.”—Annesly gazed with a look of 
intrancement on his picture. “Great God!” said he, 
“for what hast thou reserved me ?—Sindall, do what 
thou wilt. Think not of such a wretch as Lam; but 
mitigate, if thou canst, the sorrows of a father, the purity 
of whose bosom must bleed for the vices of mine.”— 
“ Fear not,” returned Sir Thomas; “I hope all will be 
better than you imagine. It grows late, and I must 
leave you now; but promise me to be more composed 
for the future. I will see you again early to-morrow, 
nor will | let a moment escape, that can be improved to 
your service."—“ 1 must think,” said Annesly; “and 
therefore I must feel ; but 1 will often remember your 
friendship, and my gratitude shall be some little merit 
left in me, to look upon without blushing.” 

Sindall bade him*farewell, and retired: and at that 
instant, he was less a villain than he used to be. The 
state of horror to which he saw this young man reduc- 
ed was beyond the limits of his scheme ; and he began 
to look upon the victim of his designs, with that pity 
which depravity can feel, and that remorse which it 
cannot overcome, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


His Father is acquainted with Annesly’s Situaton—His 
Behaviour in consequence of it, 

Tuart letter to old Annesly, which Sindall had un- 
dertaken to write, he found a more difficult task than 
at first he imagined. The solicitude of his friendship 
might have been casily expressed, on more common 
occasions ; and hypocrisy, to him, was usually no un- 
pleasing garb: but, at this crisis of Annesly’s fate, 
there were feelings he could not suppress; and he 
blushed to himself, amidst the protestations of concern 
and regard with which this account of his misfortune, 
as he termed it, was accompanied, 

Palliated as it was, with all the art of Sir Thomas, it 
may be easily conceived, what effect it must have on 
theemind of a father: a father, at this time, labouring 
under the pressure of disease, and confined to a sick 
bed ; whose intervals of thought were now to be point- 
ed to the miscry, the disgrace, perhaps the disgraceful 
death, of a darling child. His Harrict, after the first 
shock which the dreadful tidings had given her, sat by 
him, stifling the terrors of her gentle soul, and speak- 
ing comfort, when her tears would let her. 

His grief was aggravated from the consideration of 
being, at present, unable to attend a son, whose cala- 
mities, though of his own procuring, called so loudly 
for support and assistance. 

“Unworthy as your brother is, my Harriet,” said 
he, “he is my son and your brother still: and must he 
languish amid the horrors of a prison, without a parent 
or a sister to lessen them? ‘The prayers which I can 
put up from this sick bed are all the aid I can minister 
to him; but your presence might sooth his anguish, 
and alleviate his sufferings: with regard to this life, 
perhaps——Do not weep, my love—But you might 
lead him to a reconciliation with that Being whose sen- 
tence governs cternity. Would it frighten my Harriet 
to visit a dungeon ?”— Could | leave my dearest fa- 
ther,” said she, “no place could frighten me wheremy 
poor Billy is."—* Then you shall go, my child; and I 
shall be the better for thinking that you are with him. 
Tell him, though he has wrung my heart, it has not for- 
gotten him. That he should have forgotten meis little ; 
let him but now remember, that there is another Fa- 
ther, whose pardon 1s more momentous ?” 

Harriet having therefore intrusted her father to the 
friendship of Mrs. Wistanly, set out, accompanied by 
a niece of that gentlewoman’s, who had been ona visit 
to her aunt, for the metropolis; where she arrived, a 
few days before that whicli was appointed for the trial 
of her unhappy brother. 

Though it was late in the even’ng when they reach- 
ed London, yet Harrict’s impatience would not suffer 
her to sleep till she had seen the poor prisoner; and, 
potwithstanding the remonstrances of her companion, 
to whom her aunt had recommended the tenderest con- 
cer about her young friend, she called a hackney 
couch immediately, to convey her to th» plac? in which 








Annesly was confined ; and her fellow traveller, when 
her dissuasions to going had failed, very obligingly of- 
fered to accompany her. 

They were conducted by the turnkey, through a 
gloomy passage, to the wretched apartment which An- 
ncsly occupied. They found him sitting at a little ta- 
ble, on which he leaned, with his hands covering his 
face. When they entered, he did not change his pos- 
ture ; but on the turnkey’s speaking, for his sister was 
unable to speak, he started up, and exhibited a coun- 
tenance pale and haggard, his eyes bloodshot, and his 
hair dishevelled. On discovering his sister, a blush 
crossed his cheek, and the horror of his aspect was lost 
in something milder and more piteous. “Oh! my 
Billy!” she cried; and sprung forward to embrace 
him. “This is too much!” said he; “leave and for- 
get a wretch unworthy the name of thy brother.”— 
“Would my Billy kill me quite? This frightful place 
has almost'killed me already. Alas! Billy, my dear- 
est father——” “Oh! Harriet; that name, that name! 
Speak not of my father.’.—“ Ah!” said she, “if you 
knew his goodness. He sent me to comfort and sup- 
port my brother ; he sent me from himself, stretched on 
a sick bed, where his Harriet should have tended him.” 
— “Oh! curses, curses !"—“Nay, do not curse, my 
Billy, he sends you none ;_ his praycrs, his blessings, 
rise for you to Heaven: his forgiveness he bade ne 
convey you; and tell you to seek that of the Father of 
all Goodness!” His sister’s hands were clasped in 
his ; he lifted both together : “If Thou canst hear me,” 
said he, “I dare not pray for myself; but spare a fa- 
ther, whom my crimes have made miserable! Let me 
abide the wrath I have deserved: but weigh not down 
his age for my offences; punish it not with the re- 
membrance of me!” He fell on his sister’s neck, and 
they mingled their tears; nor could the young lady 
who attended Harriet, or the gaoler himself, forbear ac- 
companying them. This last, however, recovered him- 
self rather sooner than the other; and reminded them 
that it was late, and that he must lock up forthe night. 
“Good night then, my Harrict!” said Annesly. “ And 
must we separate?” answered his sister; “could I not 
sit and support that distracted head and close those 
haggard eyes ?”—“ Let me entreat you,” returned her 
brother, “to leave me, and compose yourself after the 
fatigues of your journey, and the perturbation of your 
mind, I feel myself comforted and refreshed by the 
sight of my Harriet. I will try to sleep myself, which 
I have not done these four gloomy nights; unless, per- 
haps, for afew moments, when the torture of my dreams 
made walking a deliverance. Good night, my dearest 
Harriet!” She could not say, “Good night!” but she 
wept it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
His Sister pays him another Visit—A Description of 
what passed in the Prison. 

Ir was late before Harriet could think even of going 
to bed; and later before her mind could be quieted 
enough to allow her any sleep. But nature was, at 
last, worn out ; and the fatigue of her journey, together 
with the conflict of her soul in the visit she had just 
made, had so exhausted her, that it was towards noon 
next day before she awaked. After having chid her- 
self for her neglect, she hurried away to her much be- 
loved brother; whom she found attended by that ba- 
ronet, to whose good offices I.have had so frequent oc- 
casion to show him indebted, in the course of my story. 

At sight of him, her cheek was flushed with the 
mingled glow of shame for her brother, and gratitude 
towards his benefactor. He advanecd to salute her ; 
when, with the tears starting into her eyes, she fell on 
her knees betore him, and poured forth a prayer of bles- 
sings on his head. There could not, perhaps, be a fi- 
gure more lovely, or more striking, than that which she 
then exhibited. The lustre of her eyes, heightened by 
those tears with which the overflowing of her heart sup- 
plied them ; the glow of her complexion, animated with 
the suffusion of tenderness and gratitude: these, joined 
to the easy negligence of her dark brown locks, that 
waved in ringlets on her panting bosom; made, all to- 
gether, such an assemblage, as beauty is a word too 
weak for. So forcibly, indeed, was Sindall struck with 
it, that some little time passed before he thought of lift- 
ing her from the ground. He looked his very soul at 
every glance: but it was a soul unworthy of the object 
on which he gazed; brutal, unfeeling, and inhuman. 
He considered her, at that moment, as already within 
the reachof his machinations; and feasted the grossness 
of his fancy, with the anticipation of her undoing! 

And here let me pause a little, to consider that ac- 
count of pleasure which the votaries of voluptuousness 
have frequently stated. I allow for all the delight which 
Sindall could experience for the present, or hope to ex- 
pesience in the future. I consider it abstracted from its 








consequences: and [ will venture to affirm, that there 
is a truer, a more: exquisite voluptuary than he, Had 
virtue been now looking on the figure of beauty and 9 
innocence I have attempted to draw! I see the p 

of benevolence beaming in his eye—its throb is swelli 
in his heart! He clasps her to his bosom—he kisses the 
falling drops from her cheek—he weeps with her, and 
the luxury of his tears baffles description ! 

But, whatever were Sir Thomas’s sensations at the 
sight of Harriet, they were interrupted: by the gaoler; 
who now entered the room, and informed him that a 
gentleman without was earnest to speak with him, 
“Who can it be?” said Sir Thomas, somewhat 
vishly. “If Iam not mistaken,” replied the gaoler, “it 
is a gentleman of the name of Camplin, a lawyer, whom 
I have seen here with some of the prisoners before.” 
“This is he of whom [ talked to you, my dear Annes. 
ly,” said the baronet; “let me introduce him to you.” 
“T have taken my resolution,” returned Annesly, “and 
shall have no need of lawyers for my defence.”—*]t 
must not be!” rejoined the other: and, going out of the 
room, he presently returned with Mr. Camplin. All 
this while Harriet’s looks betrayed the strongest symp- 
toms of terror and perplexity ; and, when the stranger 
appeared, she drew nearer and nearer to her brother, 
with an involuntary sort of motion, till she had twined 
his arms into hers, and placed himself between him and 
Camplin. This last observed her fears; for, indeed, 
she bent her eyes most fixedly upon him: and, making 
her a bow, “Be not afraid, miss, “said he, “here are 
none but friends! I learn, sir, that your day is now 
very near; and, that it is time to be thinking of the bu- 
siness of it."—" Good Heavens!” cried Harriet, “ what 
day ?”»—“ Make yourself easy, madam,” continued 
Camplin; being the first trip, 1 hope he may fall soft 
for this time. I believe nobody doubts my abilities, I 
have saved many a brave man from the gallows, whose 
case was more desperate than I take this young gen- 
tleman’s to be.” The colour, which had been varyi 
on her cheek during this speech, now left it for a 
pale; and, turning her languid eyes upon her brother, 
she fell motionless into his arms, He supported her to 
a chair that stood near him; ‘and, darting an indignant 
look at the lawyer, begged of the gaoler to procure her 
some immediate assistance. Sindall, who was kneelin 
on the other side of her, ordered Camplin, who was ad- 
vancing to make offer of his services too, to be gone, 
and send them the first surgeon he could find. A su 
geon, indeed, had been already procured, who officiated 
in the prison, for the best of all reasons, ‘because he was 
not at liberty to leave it. The gaoler now made his ap- 
pearance, with a bottle of wine in one hand and some 
water in the other, followed by a tall, meagre, ragged 
ficure; who, striding up to Harriet, applied a small 
phial of volatile salt to her nose, and chafing her tem- 

les, soon brought her to sense and life again. Annes- 

y, pressing her to his bosom, begged her to recollect 
herself, and forget her fears. ‘Pardon this weekness, 
my dear Billy,” said she, “1 will try to overcome it. Is 
that horrid man gone? Who is this gentleman ?”—“I 
have the honour to be a doctor of nage madam,” said 
he; clapping, at the same time, his greasy fingers to 
her pulse. “Here is a fullness that calls for venesec- 
tion.” So, witnout loss of time, he pulled out a case 
of lancets, covered with rust, and spotted with the blood 
of former patients. “Ch! for Heaven’s sake, no bleed- 
ing!” cried Hariiet ; “indeed there is no occasion for 
it”—* How, no occasion?” exclaimed the other; “I 
have heard, indeed, some ignorants condemn phleboto- 
my in such cases; but it is my practice, and I am very 
well able to defend it. It will be allowed that, in ple- 
thoric habits—” “Spare your demonstration,” inter- 
rupted Annesly, “and think of your patient.”—* You 
shall not blood me,” said she; “you shall not, indeed, 
sir!’—“ Nay, madam,” said he, “as you please; you 
are to know, that the operation itself 1s no part of my 
profession: it is only ‘propter necessitatem,’ for want of 
chirurgical practitioners, that I sometimes condescend 
to it in this place.” Sir Thomas gave him a hint to 
leave them; und, at the same time, slipped a guinea 
into his hand, He immediately retired ; looking at the 
unusual appearance of the gold with so much tran- 
sport, that he might possibly have as much occasion for 
euling. at that moment, as the patient for whom he 
had just. prescribed it. , 

Annesly, ass'sted by his friend, used every Beye 
argument to comfort und support his sister. His con- 
cern for her had indeed banished, for a while, the con- 
sideration of his own state ; and, when he came tothink 
of that solemn day on which the trial for his life was 
appointed, his concern was more interested for its ef 
fect on his Harriet, than for that it should have on him- 
self. 

After they had passed great part of the day together, 
Sir Thomas observed, that Miss — present 
lodgings, in the fiouse of her fellow traveller's father 
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were so distant, as to occaston much inconvenience to 
her-in her visits to her brother ; and very kindly made 
offer of endeavouring to procure her others, but a few 
streets off, under the roof of a gentlewoman, he said, 
an officer’s widow, of his acquaintance ; who, if she had 
any apartment unoccupied at the time, he knew, would 
be as attentive to Miss Annesly as if she were a daugh- 
ter of her own. 

This proposal was readily accepted ; and Sir Tho- 
mas, having gone upon the inquiry, returned in the 
evening with an account of his having succeeded in pro- 
curing the lodgings: that he had taken the liberty to 
call and fetch Miss Annesly’s baggage from those she 
had formerly occupied ; and that every thing was ready 
at Mrs. Eldridge’s, that was the widow’s name, for her 
After supper, he conducted her thither ac- 


ter; as he had something particular to communicate to 
him. When he came back—“ You have heard, | fan- 
cy, Sir Thomas,” said he, “that the next day but one 
is the day of my trial. As to myself, I wait it with re- 
signation; and shall not give any trouble to my coun- 
try by a false defence; but I tremble for my sister’s 
knowing it. Could we not contrive some method of 
keeping her inignorance of its appointment till it be over ; 
and then prepare her for the event, without subjecting 
her to the tortures of anxiety and suspense?” Sinda 
agreed in the my! of the latter part of his scheme ; 
and they resolved to keep his sister that day at home, 
on pretence of a meeting in the prison between the 
lawyers of Annes!y and those of his prosecutor. But 
he warmly insisted, that Annesly should accept the 
services of Camplin towards conducting the cause on 
his yo “Endeavour not to persuade me, my friend,” 
sai gan ; “for I now rest satisfied with my deter- 
mination. 1 thank Heaven, which has enabled me to 
rely on its goodness ; and meet my fate with the full 
possession of myself. I will not disdain the mercy 
which my country may think I merit; but I will not 
entangle myself in chicane and insincerity, to avoid her 
justice.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
The Fate of Annesly determined—Sindall’s Friendship, and 
the Gratitude of Harriet. 

Noruine remarkable happened till that day when 
the fate of Annesly was to be determined by the laws 
of his country. ‘The project formed by Sinda!l and him- 
self, for keeping his sister ignorant of its importance, 
succeeded to their wish. She spent it at home; com- 
forting herself with the hope, that the meeting she un- 
derstood to be held on it, might turn out advantageous- 
ly for her brother, and soothed by the kindness of her 
landlady; who had, indeed, fully answered Sir Tho- 
mas’s expectations, in the attention he had shown 

r. 

Meanwhile, her unfortunate brother was brought to 
the bar, indicted for the robbery committed on the game- 
ster. When he was asked, in the customary manner, 
to * amy he stood up; and, addressing himself to the 
Jadge— 

“fam now, my lord,” said he, “ in a situation, of all 
others, the most solemn. I stand in the presence of God 
and my country ; and I am called to confess, or deny, 
that crime, for which I have incurred the judgment of 
both. If I have offended, my lord, I am not yet an ob- 
durate offender : I fly not to the subterfuge of villainy, 
though I have fallen from the dignity of innocence ; and 
I will not screen a life which my crimes have disgraced, 
by a coward lie to prevent their detection. [ plead 
guilty, my lord ; and await the judgment of that law 
which, though [ have violated, I have not forgotten to 
tevere,” 

When he ended, a confused murmur ran through the 
court, and for some time stopped the judge in his reply. 
Silence obtained, that upright magistrate, worthy the 
tribunal of England, spoke to this etfect : 

“I am sincerely veg young gentleman, to see one 
of your figure at this bar, charged with a crime for 
whieh the public safety has been obliged to award an 
exemplary punishment. Much as [ admire the heroism 
of your confession, I will not suffer advantage to be 
taken of it, to your prejudice: reflect on the conse- 
quences of a plea of guilt, which takes from you all op- 
Portunity of a legal defence; and speak again, as your 
own diseretion or your friends may best advise you.”— 

I humbly thank your lordship,” said Annesly, “for 
the candor and indulgence which you show me; but, 

have spoken the truth, and will not allow myself to 
think of retracting it."— I am here,” returned his lord- 
ship, “as the dispenser of justice; and I have nothing 
ut justice to give: the province of mercy is in other 

If, upon inquiry, the case is circumstanced as 


I wish it to be, my recommendation shall not be want- 
ing to enforce an application there.” Annesly was then 
convicted of the robbery, and the sentence of the law 
passed upon him. 

But the judge, before whom he was tried, was not 
unmindful of his promise: and, having satisfied him- 
self that, though guilty in this instance, he was not ha- 
bitually flagitious, he assisted so warmly the applica- 
tions which, through the interest of Sindall (for Sindall 
was in this sincere), were made in his behalf, that a 
pardon was obtained for him, on the condition of his 
suffering transportation for the term of fourteen years. 

This alleviation of his punishment was procured be- 
fore his sister was suffered to know that his trial had 
ever come on, or what had been its event. When his 
fate was by this means determined, Sindall undertook 
to instruct the lady, in whose house he had placed her, 
that Miss Aunesly should be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of it, in such a manner as might least dis- 
compose that deticacy and tenderness of which her 
mind was so susceptible. The event answered his ex- 
pectation: that good woman seemed possessed of as 
much address as humanity; and Harriet, by the inter- 
vention of both, was led to the knowledge of her bro- 
ther’s situation with so much prudence, that she bore it 
at first with resignation, and afterwards looked upon it 
with thankfulness, 

After that acknowledgment to Providence, which she 
had been early instructed never to forget, there was an 
inferior agent in this affair to whom her warmest grati- 
tude was devoted. Besides that herself had the highest 
opinion of Sindall’s good offices, her obliging landlady 
had taken every opportunity, since their ecquaintance 
began, to trumpet forth his praises in the most extrava- 
gant strain; and on the present occasion, her enco- 
miums were loud, in proportion as Harriet’s happiness 
was concerned in the event. 

Sir Thomas, therefore, began to be considered by the 
young lady as the worthiest of friends. His own lan- 
guage bore the strongest expressions of friendship; of 
friendship, and no more: but the widow would often 
insinuate that he felt more than he expressed, and when 
Harriet’s spirits could bear a little raillery, her landlady 
did not want for jokes on the subject. 

These suggestions of another have a greater effect 
than is often imagined; they are heard with an ease 
which does not alarm, and the mind habituates itself to 
take up such a credit on their truth as it would be sorry 
to lose, though it is not at the trouble of examining. 
Harriet did not seriously think of Sindall as of one that 
was her lover, but she began to make such arrange- 
ments as not to be surprised if he should. 

One morning when Sir Thomas had called to con- 
duct her on a visit to her brother, Mrs. Eldridge rallied 
him at breakfast on his being still a bachelor. “ What 
is your opinion, Miss Annesly?” said she, “is it not a 
shame for one of Sir Thomas’s fortune not to make 
som? worthy woman happy in the participation of it ?” 
Sindall submitted to be judged by so fair an arbitress. 
He said, the manners of the court ladies, whose exam- 
ple had stretched unhappily too far, were such, as made 
It a sort of venture to be marricd ; he then paused for a 
moment, sighed, and fixing his eyes upon Harriet, 
drew such a picture of the woman whom he would 
choose for a wife, that she must have had some sillier 
qualities tham mere modesty about her, not to have 
made some guess at his meaning. 

In short, though she was as little wanting in delicacy 
as most women, she began to feel a certain interest in 
the good opinion of Sindall, and to draw some conclu- 
sions from his deportment, which, for the sake of my 
fair readers, I would have them remember, are better 
to be slowly understood than hastily indulged ! 





CHAPTER XX. 
An Accident, which may possibly be imagined somewhat more 
than accidental. 

Tuovex the thoughts of Annesly’s future .situation 
could not but be distressful to his sister and him; yet 
the deliverance from greater evils which they had ex- 
perienced served to enlighten the prospect of those they 
feared. His tather, whose consolation always attended 
the calamity he could neither prevent nor cure, exhort- 
ed his son, in an answer to the account his sister and 
he had transmitted him of the events contained in the 
preceding chapter, to have a proper sense of the mercy 
of his God and his king ; and to bear what wasa mitiga- 
tion of his punishment, with a fortitude and resignation 
becoming the subject of both. The same letter inform- 
ed his children that, though he was not well enough re- 
covered to be able to travel, yet he was gaining ground 
on his distemper, and hoped, as the season advanced, 
to get the better of it altogether. He sent that bless- 





ing to his son which he was prevented from bestow- 
ing personally, with a credit for any sum which he 


might have occasion for, against his approaching de- 
rture. 

His children received additional comfort from the 
good accounts of their father which this letter contain- 
ed, and even in Annesly’s prison there were some inter- 
vals in which they forgot the fears of parting and indulg- 
ed themselves in temporary happiness. 

It was during one of these thet Sindall observed to 
Harriet how little she possessed the curiosity her sex 
was charged with, who had never once thought of 
seeing any thing m London that strangers were most 
solicituus to see; and proposed, that very night, to 
conduct her to the shastivas, where the royal family 
were to be present at the representation of a new 
comedy. 

Harriet turned a melancholy look towards her bro- 
ther; and made answer, that she could not think of 
any amusement that should subject him to hours of so- 
litude in a prison. 

Upon this, Annes!y was earnest in pressing her to 
accept Sir Thomas’s invitation : he said, she knew how 
often he chose to be alone, at times’ when he could 
most command society; and that he should find an 
additional pleasure in theirs, when they returned to him, 
fraught with the intelligence of the play. 

“But there is something unbecoming in it,” said 
Harriet, “in the eyes of others.” 

“ That objection,” replied Sindall, “ will be easily re- 
moved ; we shall go, accompanied by Mrs. Eldridge, to 
the gallery, where even those who have many acquaint- 
ances in town are dressed so much in the incognito way 
as never to be discovered.” 

Annesly repeated his entreaties; Mrs, Eldridge se- 
conded, Sindall en‘orced them: and all three urged so 
many arguments, that Harriet was at last overcome, 
and to the play they accordingly went. 

Though this was the first entertainment of the sort 
at which Harriet had ever been present; yet the 
thoughts of her absent brother, in wien company ai! 
her former amusements had been enjoyed, so much 
damped the pleasure she should have felt from this, 
that as soon as the play was over she begged of her 
conductor to return, much against the desire of Mrs. 
Eldridge, who entreated them to indulge her by staying 
the farce. But Harriet seemed so uneasy at the 
thoughts of a longer absence from her brother, that 
the other’s solicitations were at last overruled; and, 
making shift to get through the crowd, they left the 
house, and set out in a hackney coach on therr return. 

They had got the length of two or three streets on 
their way, when the coachman—who, indeed, had the 
appearance of being exceedingly drunk—drove them 
against a post, by which accident one of the wheels 
was broken to pieces, and the carriage itself immedi- 
ately overturned. Sindall had luckily put down the 
glass on that side, but a moment before, to look at 
something ; so that they escaped any mischief which 
might have ensued from the breaking of it: and, ex- 
cept the ladies being extremely frightened, no bad con- 
sequences followed. The disaster happened just at the 
door of a tavern; the mistress of which, seeing the dis- 
composure of the ladies, very politely begged them to 
step into her own room till they could readjust them- 
selves and procure another coach from a neighbouring 
stand, for which she promised immediately to dispatch 
one of her servants. All this while, Sir Thomas was 
venting his wrath against the coachman, continuing to 
cane him most unmercifully, till sto by the inter- 
cession of Harriet and Mrs. Eldridge, and prevailed 
upon to accompany them into the house, at the oblig- 
ing request of its mistress. He asked pardon for giv- 
ing way to his passion, which apprehension for their 
safety, he said, had occasioned ; and taking Harriet’s 
hand, with a look of the utmost tenderness, inquired if 
she felt no hurt from the fall? Upon her answering 
that, except the fright, she was perfectly well—* Then 
all is well!” said he, pressing her hand to his bosom ; 
which rose to meet it with a sigh. 

He then called for a bottle of Madeira, of which his 
companions drank each a glass; but upon his present- 
ing another, Mrs. Eldridge declared she never tasted 
any thing between meals, and Harriet said that her 
head was already affected by the glass she had taken. 
This, however, he attributed to the effects of the over- 
turn, for which another b was an infallible reme- 
dy; and on Mrs. Eldridge’s setting the example, though 
with the utmost reluctance, Harriet was prevailed upoa 
to follow it. 

Shé was seated on a settee at the upper end of the 
room, Sindall sat on a chair by her, and Mrs, Eldridge, 
from choice, was walking about the room. It some- 
how happened that, in a few minutes, the last-mention- 
ed lady left her companions by themselves. 

Sindall, whose eyes had not been idle before, cast 
them now to the ground, with a look of the most feel- 








ing discomposure ; and gently lifting them agaia—* I 
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know not,” said he, “most lovely of women, whether 
} should venture to express the sensations of my heart 
at this moment: that respect, which ever attends alove 
So silere as mine, has hitaerto kept me silent; but the 
Jate accident, in which all that 1 hold dear was en- 
dangered, has opened every sluice of tenderness in my 
soul, and [ were more or less than man, did I resist the 
impulse of declaring it.’—* This is no place, sir—” 
said Harriet, trembling, and covered with blushes, 
“Every place,” cried Sindall, “is sacred to love, where 
my Harriet is.” At the same time he threw himselfon 
his knees before her, and imprinted a thousand burning 
kisses on her hand. “ Let go my hand, Sir Thomas!” 
she cried; her voice faltcring, and her cheek over- 
spread with a still higher glow. ‘Never, thou cruel 
one,” said he—raising himself gently, till he had gain- 
ed a place on the settee by her s.de—“ never, till you 
listen to the dictates of a pass:on too violent to be long- 
er resisted.” ——At that instant, some bustle was heard 
at the door, and presently after a voice, in a country 
accent, vociferating—* !t is my neighbou:’s own daugh- 
ter, and J must sec her immediately!” The door burst 
open, and discovered Jack Ryland—Mrs, Eldridge fol- 
Jowing him, with a count-nance not the most expres- 
sive of good humour. ; 

“Ryland!” exclaimed ‘the baronct, “ what is the 
meaning of this?” advancing towards him with an air 
of fierceness and indignation, which the other returned 
with a hearty shake by the hand, saying, he was re- 
joiced to find Miss Harriet in so good company. 
“ Dear Mr, Ryland,” said she, a little confusedly, “I 
am happy to see you; but it is odd—I cannot conceive 
—tell us, as Sir ‘Thomas was just now asking, how you 
came to find us out here?” i 

“Why, you must understand, Miss,” returned Jack, 
“that I have got a little bit of legacy left me, by a re- 
lation here, in London. As I was coming up on that 
business, I thought I could not do less thun ask your 
worthy father’s commands for you and Mr. William. 
So we settled matters that, as our times, I believe, will 
agree well enough, I should have the pleasure, if you 
are not otherwise engaged, of conducting you home 
again. I cameto town only this day ; and after having eat 
a mutton chop at the inn where | lighted, and got my- 
self into a little decent trim, [ set out from a place they 
call Piccadilly, I think, asking every body 1 met, which 
was the shortest way to Newgate, where I understood 
your brother was to be found. But I was like to make 
a marvellous long journey on it; for, besides that it is 
a huge long way, as I was told, I hardly met with one 
person that ool give a mannerly answer to my ques- 
tions. To be sure, they are the most humoursome 

ple here, in London, that ever I saw in my life! 
When I asked the road to Newgate, one told me [ was 
not likely to be long in finding it ; another bade me cut 
the first throat I met, and it would show me: and a 
deal of such out of the way jokes. At last, while I 
was looking round for some civil like body to inquire 
of, who should I see whip past me in a coach but your- 
self, with that lady, as I take it?) Upon which | hal- 
looed out to the coachman to stop; but he did not hear 
me, as I suppose, and drove on as hard as ever. I fol- 
lowed him close at the heels for some time; till, the 
street he turned into being much darker than where I 
saw you first, by reason there were none of your torches 
blazing there, I fell headlong into a rut in the middle of 
it, and lost sight of the carriage before I could recover 
myself; however, I ran down a right hand road, which 
I guessed you had taken, asking any body I thought 
would give me an answer, if they had seen a coach 
with a handsome young woman it, drawn by a pair of 
dark bays? But I was only laughed at for my pains, 
till I fell in by chance with a simple countryman like 
myself, who informed me that he had seen such a one 
overturned just before this here large house; and the 
door being open, I stepped in without more ado, till J 
happened to hear this lady whispering something to 
another about Sir Thomas Sindall, when I guessed that 
you might be with him, as acquaintances will find one 
another out, you know!—And so here [ am, at your 
service and Sir Thomas’s !” 

This history afforded as little entertainment to its 
hearers, as it may have dons to the greatest part of 
my readers ; but it gave Sir Thomas and Harriet time 
enough to recover from that confusion into which the 
appearance of Ryland had thrown both of them ; though 
with this difference—that Harriet’s was free from the 
guilt of Sindall’s, and did not even proceed from the 
least suspicion of any thing criminal in the intentions of 
that gentleman. ‘ ; 

Sir Thomas pretended great satisfaction in having met 
withhis acquaintance Mr. Ryland; and, having obtained 
another hackney coach, they drove together to Newgate ; 
where Jack received a much sincerer welcome from 
Annesly, and they passed the evening with the greatest 
satisfaction. 





Not but that there moved something unusual in the 
bosom of Harriet, from the declaration of her lover ; 
and in his, from the attempt which Providence had 
interposed to disappoint: he consoled himself, how- 
ever, with the reflection, that he had not gone such a 
length as to alarm her simplicity, and took from the 
mortification of the past by the hope of more successful 
villany. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
An Account of Annesly's Departure. 

Ir was not long before the time arrived, in which 
Annesly was to bid adieu to his native country, for the 
term which the mercy of his sovereign had allotted for 
his punishment. He behaved at this juncture with a 
determined sort of coolness, not easily expected from 
one of his warmth of feelings, at a time of life when 
these ure in their fullest vigour. His sister, whose gen- 
tle heart began to droop under the thoughts of their se- 
paration, he employed every argument to comfort. He 
bade her remember that it had been determined he 
should be absent for some years, before this necessity of 
his absence had arisen. “ Suppose me on my travels,” 
said he, “ my Harriet, but for a longer term, and the 
sum of this calamity is exhausted ; if there are hardships 
awaiting me, think how I should otherwise expiate my 
follies and my crimes! The punishments of Heaven, 
our father has often told us, are mercies to its children: 
mine, | hope, will have a double effect; to wipe away 
my former offences, and prevent my offending for the 
future,” 

He was actuated by the same steadiness of spirit in 
the disposal of what money his father’s credit enabled 
him to command. He called in an exact account of his 
debts, those of Sindall not excepted, and discharged 
them in full; much against the inclination of Sir Tho- 
mas, who insisted, as much as in decency he could, on 
cancelling every obligation of that sort to himself. But 
Annesly was positive in his resolution ; and, after hav- 
ing cleared these incumbrances, he embarked with only 
a few shillings in his pocket, saying, that he would ne- 
ver pinch his father’s age to mitigate the punishment 
which his son had more than deserved. 

There was another account to settle, which he found 
a more difficult task, The parting with his sister he 
knew not how to accomplish, without such a pang as 
her tender frame could very ill support. At length he 
resolved to take at least from its sclemnlty, if he could 
not alleviate its anguish. Having sat, therefore, with 
Harriet, till past midnight, on the eve of his departure, 
which he employed in renewing his arguments of con- 
solation, and earnestly recommending to her to keep up 
those spirits which should support her father and 4 
self, he pretended a desire to sleep ; appointed an hour 
for breakfasting with her in the morning ; and, so soon 
as he could prevail on her to leave him, he went on 
board the boat which waited to carry him and some 
unfortunate companions of his voyage to the ship des- 
tined to transport them. 

Sir Thomas accompanied him a little way down the 
river, till, at the earnest desire of his friend, he was car- 
ried ashore in a sculler which they happened to meet 
on their way. When they parted, Annesly wrung his 
hand; and dropping a tear on it, which hitherto he had 
never allowed himself to shed—“ To my faithful Sin- 
dall,” said he, “I leave a trust more precious to this bo- 
som than every other earthly g Be the friend 
of my father, as you have been that of his undeserving 
son; and protect my Harriet’s youth, who has lost that 
protection a brother should have afforded her. If the 
prayers of a wretched exile in a foreign land can be 
heard of Heaven, the name of his friend shall rise, with 
those of a parent and c sister, in his hourly benedic- 
tions ; and if at any time you should bestow a thought 
upon him, remember the only comfort of which adver- 
sity has not deprived him, the confidence of his Sin- 
dall’s kindness to those whom he has left weeping be- 
hind him.” 

Such was the charge which Annesly gave, and Sin- 
dall received ; he received it with a tear, a tear which 
the better part of his nature had yet reserved from the 
ruins of principle, of justice, of humanity. It fell invo- 
luntarily at the time, and he thought of it afterwards 
with a blush. Such was the system of self-applause 
which the refinements of vice had taught him, and such 
is the honour she has reared for the worship of her vo- 
taries ! 

Annesly kept his eyes on the lights of London, till 
the increasing distance deprived them of their object. 
Nor did his imagination fail him, in the picture, after 
that help was taken from her. The form of the weep- 
ing Harriet, lovely in her grief, still swam before his 
sight; on the back ground stood a venerable figure, 
turning his eyes to Heaven ; while a tear, that swelled 
in each, dropped for the sacrifice of his sorrow, and a 
bending angel accepted it as incense. 





Thus, by a series of dissipation, so easy in its pro. 
gress that, if iay tale were fiction, it would be th 
too simple, was this unfortunate young man lost to him. 
self, his friends, and his country. Take but a few inci. 
dents away, and it is the history of thousands! Let 
not those who have escaped the punishment of An- 
nesly, look with indifference on the participation of his 
guilt, nor suffer the present undisturbed enjoyment of 
their criminal pleasures to blot from their minds the idea 
of future retribution. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Harriet is informed of her Brother’s Departure—She leaves 
Landon, on her return Home. 

Siva. took upon himself the charge of communi- 
cating the intelligence of Annesly’s departure to his 
sister. She received it with an intrancement of sor- 
row which deprived her of its expression ; and when, 
at last, her tears found their way to utter it—“Is he 
gone?” said she; “and shall I never see him more? 
Cruel Billy!—Oh, Sir Thomas, I had a thousand things 
to say! and has he left me without a single adieu ?”— 
“Tt was in kindness to you, Miss Annesl; ,” answered 
the baronet, “that he did so."—“I believe you,” said 
she; “I know it was; and yet methinks he should 
have bid me farewell! I could have borne it; indeed, I 
could—I am not so weak as you think me; yet, Heaven 
knows, I have need of strength!”—and she burst into 
tears again. 

Sir Thomas did not want for expressions of comfort, 
or of kindness ; nor did he fail, ainidst the assurances of 
his friendship, to suggest those tenderer sensations which 
his bosom felt on account of Miss Annesly, She gave 
him a warmth of gratitude, in return ; which, though 
vice may sometimes take advantage of it, virtue can ne- 
ver blame. 

His protestations were interrupted, by the arrival of 
Ryland ; who had, accidentally, heard Annesly’s em- 
barkment. Jack had but few words to communicate 
his feelings by, but his eyes helped them out, with an 
honest tear. “ Your brother, I hear, is gone, Miss Har 
riet!” saidhe. Well, Heaven bless him, wherever he 
goes !” 

Harriet begged to know, when it would suit his con- 
venience to leave London ; saying, that every day she 
staid there, now, would reproach her absence from her 
father. Jack made answer, that he could be ready to 
attend her at an hour’s warning: for, that his business 
in London was finished, and as for pleasure, he could find 
none in it. It was agreed, therefore, contrary to the 
zealous advice of Sir ‘Thomas, and Mrs, Eldridge, that 
Harriet should sct off, accompanied by Mr. Ryland, the 
very next morning, 

‘Lheir resolution was accomplished, and they set out 
by the break of day. Sindall accompanied them on 
horseback several stages, and they dined together about 
forty miles from London. Here, having settled their 
route, according to a plan of Sir Thomas’s, who seem- 
ed to be perfectly versant in the geography of the coun- 
try through which they were to pass, he was prevailed 
vn, by the earnest entreaty of Harriet, to return to Lon- 
don, and leave her to perform the rest of the journey 
under the protection of Mr. Ryland. 

On their leaving the inn at which they dined, there 
occurred an incident, of which, though the reader may 
have observed me not apt to dwell on trifling circum- 
stances, | cannot help taking notice, While they were 
at dinner, they were frequently disturbed by the boiste- 
rous mirth of a company inthe room immediately ad- 
joming, This, one of the waiters informed them, pro- 
ceeded from a gentleman who, he believed, was travel- 
ling from London down into the country, and, having 
no companion, had associated with the landlord over a 
bottle of claret; which, according to, the waiter’s ac- 
count, his honour had made so free with, as to be in a 
merticr, or, as that word may generally be translated, a 
more noiss-making mood, than usual, As Sindall was 
handing Harriet into the postchaise, they observed a 
gentleman, whom they concluded to be the same whose 
voice they had so often heard at dinner, standing in the 
passaye that led to the door. When the lady passed 
him, he trod, either accidentally or on purpose, on the 
skirt of her gown behind; and, as she turned about to 
get rid of the stop, having now got sight of her face, he 
exclaimed with an oath, that she was an angel, and 
seizing the hand with which she was disengaging her 
gown, pressed it to his lips, in so rude a manner, that 
even his drunkenness could not excuse it. At least, it 
could not, to Sindall ; who, stepping between him and 
Miss Annesly, laid hold of his collar, and on him 
violently, demanded how he dared to affront the lady ; 
and insisted on his immediately asking her pardon. 
“Damme !” said he, hiccupping, “ not on compulsion, 
damme! for you nor any man, damme!” The land- 
lord and Mr. Ryland now interposed, and, with the 
assistance of Harriet, pacified Sir Thomas, from the 
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consideration of the gentleman’s being in a tempo 
state of insanity. Sindall, accordingly, let go his hold, 
and went on with Harriet to the chaise ; while the other 
readjusting his neckcloth, swore that he would have 
pes om peep at the girl, notwithstanding. 

When Harriet was seated in the chaise, Sindall took 
notice of the flutter into which this accident had thrown 
her. She confessed that she had been a good deal 
alarmed, lest there should have been a quarrel on her 
account ; and begged Sir Thomas, if he had any regard 
for her ease of mind, to think no more of any vengeance 
against the ether gentleman. “ Fear not, my adorable 

arriet,” whispered Sir Thomas ; “if I thought there 
were one kind remembrance of Sindall in that heavenly 
bosom—” ‘The chaise drove on. She blushed a reply 
to this unfinished speech ; and bowed, smiling, to its 
author. 


CHAPTER XXiIil. 
onan ee on her Journey with Ryland—A very daring 
is made upon then—The Consequences. 

Noruine farther happened worthy of recording, till 
towards the close of that journey which Sir Thomas’s 
direction had marked out for their first day’s progress. 
Ryland had before observed, that Sir Thomas’s short 
roads had turned out very sorry ones: and when it 
began to be dark, Harriet’s fears made her take notice, 
that they had got upon a large common, where, for a 

t way round, there was not a house to be seen. 
Nor was she at all relieved by the information of the 
postboy ; who, upon being interrogated by Ryland, as 
to the safety of the road, answered—“'T'o be sure, 
master, I’ve known some highwaymen frequent this 
common ; and there stands a gibbet hard by, where 
two of them have hung these three years.” He had 
scarcely uttered this speech, when the noise of horse- 
men was heard behind them; at which, Miss Annesly’s 
heart began to palpitate, nor was her companion’s free 
from unusual agitation. He asked the postboy, in a 
low voice, if he knew the riders who were coming up 
behind? tae boy answered in the negative, but that he 
= not be afraid, as he observed a carriage along with 

em. 

The first of the horsemen now passed the chaise in 
which Ryland and Harriet were; and at the distance 
of a few yards, they crossed the road, and made a halt 
on the other side of it. Hiarriet’s fears were now too 
much alarmed to be quieted by the late assurance of 
the postboy. She was not, indeed, long suffered to re- 
main in a state of suspense. One of those objects of 
her terror called’ to the driver to stop; which the lad 
had no sooner complied with, than he rode up to the 
side of the carriage where the lady was seated, and 
told her, in a tone rather peremptory than threatening, 
that she must allow that gentleman, meaning Ryland, 
to accept of a seat in another carriage, which was just 
behind, and do him and his friends the honour of 
taking one of them for her companion. He received 
no answer to this demand; she to whom it was made 
having fainted in the arms of her terrified fellow travel- 
ler. {n this state of insensibility, Ryland was forced 
by the inhuman ruffian and his associates to leave her, 
and enter a chaise which now drew up to receive him ; 
and one of the gang, whose appearance bespoke some- 
thing of a higher rank than the rest, seated himself by 
her, and was very assiduous in using proper means for 
her recovery. When that was effected, he begged her 
in terms of great politeness, not to make herself’ in the 
least uneasy, for that no harm was intended. “ Oh, 
heavens!” she cried, “ wheream I? what would you 
have? whither would you carry me? where is Mr. 
Ryland ?”—“If you mean the gentleman in whose 
company you were, madam, you may be assured that 
nothing il shall happen to him, any more than to your- 
self."—“ Nothing ill!” said she; “ merciful God! 
what do you intend to do with me ?”—“ I would not do 
you a mischief for the world,” answered he: “and if 
you will be patient for a little time, you shall be satis- 
fied that you are in danger of none.” All this while, 
they forced the postboy to drive on full speed; and 
there was light enough for Harriet to discover, that the 
road they took had so little the appearance of a fre- 
quented one, that there was but a very small chance of 
her meeting with any relief. In a short time after, 
however, when the moon shining out made it lighter, 
she found they were obliged to slacken their pace, from 
being met in a narrow part of the road, by some per- 
Sons on horseback. The thoughts of relief, recruited a 
little her exhausted spirits, and having got down the 
front glass, she called out as loud as she was able, 
begging their assistance to rescue a miserable creature 

m ruffians. One who attended the carriage, by way 
of guard, exclaimed that it was only a poor wretch out 
ofher senses, whom her friends were conve ing to a 
Place of security: but Harriet, notwithstanding some 





endeavours of the man in the chaise to prevent her, 
cried out with ter vehemence than before, entreat- 
ing them, for God’s sake, to pity and relieve her, By 
this time, one who had been formerly behind, came up 
to the front of the party they had met, and overhearing 
this last speech of Harriet’s—“ Good God !” said he, 
“can it be Miss Annesly?” Upon this, her — 
nion in the carriage jumped out with a pistol in his 
hand, and saree she heard the report of fire-arms ; 
at which, the horses taking fright, ran furiously across 
the fields for a considerable way, before their driver 
was able to stop them. He had scarcely accomplished 
that, when he was accosted by a servant in livery, who 
bade him fear nothing, for that his master had obliged 
the villains to make off. “ Eternal blessings on him !” 
cried Harriet , “ and to that Providence, whose instru- 
ment he is !”—“'To have been of any service to Miss 
Annesly,” replied a gentleman, who now appeared 
leading his horse, “ rewards itself."—It was Sindall. 
“Gracious powers!” exclaimed the astonished Har- 
riet: “can it be you, Sir Thomas ?”—“ Compose your- 
self, my dear Miss Annesly,” said he ; “lest the sur- 
prise of your deliverance should overpower 7 spirits.” 
He had opened the door of the chaise ; and Harriet, by 
a natural motion, made room for him to sit by her. He 
accordingly gave his horse to a servant, and stepped 
into the chaise ; directing the driver to strike down a 
particular path, which would lead him to a small inn, 
where he had sometimes passed the night when a hunt- 
ing. 

When he pulled up the glass—“ Tell me, tell me, Sir 
Thomas,” said Harriet, “ what guardian angel directed 
you so oop ragga to my relief?”—“ That guardian 
angel, my fairest, which I trust will ever direct us to 
happiness; my lave, my impatient love, that could not 
bear the tedious days which my Harriet’s presence had 
ceased to brighten.” When she would have expressed 
the warmth ot her gratitude for his services—“ Speak 
not of them,” said he ; “I only risked a life in thy de- 
fence, which without thee it is nothing to possess.” 

They now reached that inn to which Sindall had di- 
rected them ; where, if they found a homely, yet it was 
a cordial reception. The landlady, who had the most 
obliging and attentive behaviour in the world, having 
heard of the accident which had befallen the lady, pro- 
duced some waters, which she said were highly cordial, 
and begged Miss Annesly to take a large glass of them ; 
informing her, that they were made after a recipe of her 
grandmother’s, who was one of the most notable doc- 
tresses in the country. Sir Thomas, however, was not 
satisfied with this prescription alone, but despatched one 
of his servants to fetch a neighbouring surgeon; as 
Miss Annesly’s alarm, he said, might have more serious 
consequences than people, ignorant of such things 
could imagine. For this surgeon, indeed, there seemed 
more employments than one : the sleeve of Sir Tho- 
mas’s shirt was discovered to be all over blood ; owing, 
as he imagined, to the grazing of a pistol-ball which had 
been fired at him, This himself treated very lightly, but 
it awakened the fears and tenderness of Harriet in the 
liveliest manner. ea 

The landlady now put a question—which, indeed, 
might naturally have suggested itself before ; to wit— 
whom they suspected to be the instigators of this out- 
rage? Sir Thomas answered—that, for his part, he 
could form no probable conjecture about the matter ; 
and turning to Miss Annesly, asked her opinion on the 
subject. “Sure,” said he, “it cannot have been that 
ruffian, who was rude to you at the inn where we din- 
ed!” Harriet answered, that she could very well sup- 
pose it might; adding, that though, in the confusion, 
she did not pretend to have taken very distinct notice 
of things, yet she thought there was a person standing 
at the door, near to that drunken gentleman, who ha 
some resemblance of the man that sat by her in the 
chaise. 

They were interrupted by the arrival of the surgeon ; 
which, from the vigilance of the servant, happened in a 
much shorter time than could have been ones and 
Harriet peremptorily insisted that, before he took any 
charge of her, he should examine and dress the wound 
on Sir Thomas’s arm. To this, therefore, the baronet 
was obliged to consent: and after having been some 
time with the operator, in an adjoining chamber, they 
returned together, Sir Thomas’s arm being slung in a 

iece of crape ; and -the surgeon declaring, highly to 

iss Annesly’s satisfaction, that with ae care there 
was no sort ofdanger; though, he added that, if the 
shot had taken a direction but half an inch more to the 
left, it would have shattered the bone to pieces. This 
last declaration drove the blood again from Harriet’s 
cheek ; and contributed, perhaps, more than any thing 
else, to that quickness and tremulation of pulse, which 
the surgeon, on applying his finger to her wrist, pro- 
nounced to be the case. He ordered his patient to be 
undressed, which was accordingly done, the landlady 





accommodating her with a bedgown of her own: and 
then, having mulled a little wine, he mixed in it some 
powders of his own composition; a secret, he said, of 
the greatest efficacy in readjusting any disorders in the 
nervous system ; of which draught he recommended a 
large teacup-full to be taken immediately. Harriet ob- 
jected strongly against these powders: till the surgeon 
seemed to grow angry at her refusal; and recapitulat- 
ed, in a very rapid manner, the success which their ad- 
ministration had in many great families, who did him 
the honour of employing him. Harriet, the gentleness 
of whose nature could offend no one living, overcame 
har a and swallowed the dose that was offer- 
er |-—— 

The indignation of my soul has with difficulty sub- 
mitted so long, to this cool description of a scene of the 
most exquisite villany! the genuineness of my tale 
needs not the aid of surprise, to interest the feelings of 
my readers! It is with horror I tell them, that the va- 
nous incidents, which this and the preceding chapter 
contain, were but the prelude of a design, formed by 
Sindall, for the destruction of that innocence which was 
the dowry of Annesly’s daughter. He had contrived 
a route the most proper for the success of his machina- 
tions, which the ignorance of Ryland was prevailed on 
to follow ; he had bribed a set of banditti, to execute 
that sham rape which his seeming valour was to pre- 
vent ; he had scratched his wrist with a penknife, to 
make the appearance of being wounded in the cause ; 
he had trained his victim to the house of a wretch, 
whom he had before employed in purposes of a similar 
kind; he had dressed one of his own creatures to per- 
sonate a surgeon ; and that surgeon, by his directions, 
had administered certain powders, of which the damn- 
able effects were, to assist the execution of his vil- 


lany. 

Beset with toils like these, his helpless prey was, 
alas! too much in his power, to have any chance of 
escape; and that guilty night completed the ruin of 
her whom, but the day before, the friend of Sindall, in 
the anguish of his soul, had recommended to his care 
and protection !—— 

Let me close this chapter, on the monstrous deed! 
that such things are is a thought distressful to humanity 
—their detail can gratify no mind that deserves to be 
gratified. 





CHasPTER XXIV. 
The Situation of Harriet, and the Conduct of Sindall—They 
proceed h i—Some Incidents in their Journey. 

I woutp describe, if I could, the anguish which the 
recollection of the succeeding day brought on the mind 
of Harriet Annesly. But it is in such passages that the 
expression of the writer will do little justice even to his 
own feelings; much must, therefore, be left to those of 
the reader. 

The poignancy of her own distress was doubled by 
the idea of her father’s: a father, whose pride, whose 
comfort, but a few weeks ago, she had been; to whom 
she was now to return, deprived of that innocence 
which could never be restored. I should rather say, 
that honour ; for guilt it could not be called, under the 
circumstances into whieh she had been betrayed: but 
the world has little distinetion to make; and the fall of 
her, whom the deepest villany has circumvented, it 
brands with that common degree of infamy which, in 
its justice, it always imputes to the side of the less cri- 
minal party. po : 

Sindall’s pity, for we will do him no injustice, might 
be touched ; his passion was but little abated : and he 
employed the language of both, to comfort the affliction 
he had caused. From the violence of what, by the per- 
version of words, is termed love, he excused the guilt of 
his past conduct ; and protested his readiness to wipe 
it away, by the future. He begged that Harriet would 
not suffer her delicacy to make her unhappy, under 
the sense of their connection : he vowed, that he con- 
sidered her as his wife ; and that, as soon as particular 
circumstances would allow him, he would make her 
what the world called so, though the sacredness of his 
attachment was above being increased by any form 
whatever. : ’ 

There was something in the mind of Harriet, which 
allowed her little ease, under all these protestations of 
regard : but they took off the edge of her present afflic- 
tion; and she heard them, if not with a warmth of 
hope, at least with an alleviation of despair. 

hey now set out on their return to the peaceful man- 
sion of Annesly. How blissful, in any other circum- 
stances, had Harriet imagined the sight of a father, 
whom she now trembled to behold! _ 

They had not proceeded many miles, when they 
were met by Ryland, attended by a number of ,rustics, 
whom he had assembled for the purpose of searching 
after Mies Annesly. It was only, indeed, by the lower 
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class, that the account he gave had been credited: for 
which, those who did not believe it cannot much be 
blamed, when we consider its improbability; and like- 
wise, that Jack’s persuasive powers were not of a sort 
that easily induces persuasion, even when not disar- 
ranged by the confusion and fright of such an adven- 
ture. 

His joy, at finding Harriet safe in the protection of 
Sir Thomas, was equally turbulent with his former 
fears for her welfare. After rewarding his present as- 
sociates with the greatest part of the money in his 
pocket, he proceeded, in a manner not the most dis- 
tinct, to give an account of what befell himself, subse- 
quent to that violence which had torn him from his 
companion. The chaise, he said, into which he was 
forced, drove by several cross roads, about three or four 
miles from the place where they were first attacked : it 
then stopping, his attendant commanded him to get 
out ; and, pointing to a farm-house, which by the light 
of the moon was discernible at some distance, told him 
that, if he went thither, he would find accomniodation 
for the night, and might pursue his journey with safety 
in the morning, 

He now demanded, in his turn, a recital from Har- 
riet, of her share of the common calamity ; which she 
gave him, in the few words the present state of her spirits 
could afford. When she had ended, Ryland fell on his 
his knees, in gratitude to Sir Thomas for her deliver- 
ance. Harriet turned on Sindall a look infinitely ex- 
pressive, and it was followed by a starting tear. 

They now proceeded to the next stage, on their way 
homeward ; Sindall declaring that, after what had hap- 
pened, he would, on no account, leave Miss Annesly, 
till he had delivered her safe into the hands of her fa- 
ther. She heard this speech with a sigh so deep, that 
if Ryland had possessed much penetration, he would 
have made conjectures of something uncommon on her 
mind: but he was guiltless of imputing to others what 
his honesty never experienced in himself. Sir Thomas 
observed it better, and gently chid it, by squeezing her 
hand in his. 

At the inn where they first stopped, they met with a 
eters. who made the addition of a fourth person to 
their party ; being an officer who was going down to 
the same part of the country on recruiting orders, and 
happened to be a particular acquaintance of Sir Tho- 
mas Sindall: his name was Camplin. 

He afforded to their society an ingredient of which, 
at present, it seemed to stand pretty much in need ; 
to wit, a proper share of mirth and humour: for which 
nature seemed, by a profusion of animal spirits, to have 
very well fitted him. She had not, perhaps, bestowed 
on him much sterling wit, but she had given him abun- 
dance of that counterfeit assurance, which frequently 
passes more current than the real. In this company, 
to which chance had associated him, he had an addi- 
tional advantage, from the presence of Ryland, whom 
he very soon discovered to be of that order of men, 
called Buts: those easy cushions, to borrow a meta- 
phor of Otway’s, on whom the wits of the world repose 
and fatten. 

Besides all this, he had a fund of conversation, aris- 
ing from the adventures of a life which, according to his 
own account, he had passed equally in the perils of war 
and the luxuries of peace: his memoirs affording re- 

ated instances of his valour, in dangers of the field ; 

is address, in the society of the great; and his gal- 
lantry, in connnexions with the fair. 

But, lest the reader should imagine that the real por- 
traiture of this gentleman was to be found in those li- 
neaments which he drew of himself, I will take the li- 
berty candidly, though briefly, to communicate some 
particulars relating to his quality, his situation, and his 
character, 

He was the son of a man who called himself an 
attorney, in a village adjoining to Sir Thomas Sindall’s 
estate. His father, Sir William, with whom I made 
my readers a little acquainted in the beginning of my 
story, had found this same lawyer useful in carrying 
on some proceedings against his r neighbours, 
which the delicacy of more established practitioners in 
the law might possibly have boggled at; and he had 
grown: into consequence with the baronet, from that 
pliancy of disposition which was so suited to his ser- 
vice. Notthat Sir Wiliam was naturally cruel, or 
oppressive ; but he had an exalted idea of the conse- 
quence which a great estate confers on its possessor, 
which was irritated beyond measure when any favourite 
scheme of his was opposed by a man of little fortune, 
however just or proper his reasons for opposition might 
be; and though “a good sort of man,” as I have before 
observed, his vengeance was implacable, 

Young Camplin, who was nearly of an age with 
master Tommy Sindall, was frequently at Sir Wil- 
liam’s, in quality of a dependant companion to his son: 
and before the baronet died, he had procured him an 








ensign’s commission, ina regiment which, some years af- 
ter, was stationed in one of our garrisons abroad; where 
Camplin, much against his inclination, was under a ne- 
cessity of joining it. hs 

Here he happened to have an opportunity of obliging 
the chief in command, by certain little offices which, 
though not strictly honourable in themselves, are sancti- 
fied by the favour and countenance of many honourable 
men: and so much did they attach his commander to 
the ensign, that the latter was very soon promoted, by 
his interest, to the rank of a lieutenant ; and not long 
after, was enabled to make a very advantageous pur- 
chase of a company. 

With this patron, also, he returned to England ; 
and was received, at all times,in avery familiar manner 
into his house: where he had the honour of carving good 
dishes, which he was sometimes permitted to taste ; of 
laughing at jokes, which he was sometimes allowed to 
make ; and carried an obsequious face into all compa- 
nies, who were not treated with such extraordinary re- 
spect as to preclude his approach. 

About this time, his father, whose business in the 
country had not increased since the death of Sir William 
Sindall, had settled in London ; where the reader will 
recollect having met with, him, in a former chapter: but 
the captain, during his patron’s residence there, lived 
too near St. James’s, to make many visits to Gray’s 
Inn ; and after that gentleman left the town, he con- 
tinued to move amidst a circle of men of fashion, with 
whom he contrived to live in a manner which has been 
often defined by the expression of— nobody knows 
how.” Which sort of life he had followed uninterrupt- 
edly, without ever joining his regiment; till he was now 
obliged, by the change of a colonel, to take some of the 
duty in his turn, and was ordered a recruiting, as I have 
taken due occasion to relate. 

In this company, did Harriet return to her father. 
As the news of disaster is commonly speedy in its 
course, the good man had already been confusedly in- 
formed of the attack which had been made on his 
daughter. To him, therefore, this meeting was so joyful, 
as almost to blot from his brance the calamities 
which had lately befallen his family. But far different 
were the sensations of Harriet: she shrunk from the 
sight of a parent, of whose purity she now conceived 
herself unworthy ; and fell, blushing, on his neck, 
which she bathed with a profusion of tears, This he 
imagined to proceed from her sensibility of those woes 
which her unhappy brother had suffered: and he fore- 
bore to take notice of her distress, any otherwise than 
by maintaining a degree of cheerfulness, himself, much 
above what the feelings of his heart could warrant. 

He was attended, when her fellow-travellers accom- 
panied Miss Annesly to his house, by a gentleman, 
whom he now introduced to her by the name of Raw- 
linson ; saying, he was a very worthy friend of his, 
who had lately arrived from abroad. Harriet, indeed, 
recollected to have heard her father mention such a 
one in their conversations before. Thougha good deal 
younger than Annesly, he had been a very intimate 
schoolfellow of his, in London: from which place, he 
was sent to the East Indies; and returned, as was 
common in those days, with some thousand pounds, 
and a good conscience, to his native country. A genu- 
ine plainness of manners, and a warm benevolence of 
heart, neither the refinements of life nor the subleties of 
traffic had been able to weaken in Rawlinson: and he 
set out, under the impression of both, immediately after 
his arrival in Eagient, to visit a companion, whose vir- 
tues he remembered with veneration, and the value of 
whose friendship he had not forgotten. Annesly re- 
ceived him with that welcome, which his fireside ever 
aflorded to the worthy ; and Harriet, through the dim- 
ness of her grief, smiled on the friend of her father. 








CHAPTER XXV. 
Something farther of Mr. Rawlinson. 

Rawtinson found his reception so agreeable, that he 
lengthened his visit much beyond the limits which he 
at first intended it; and the eamest request of Annesly, 
to whom his friend’s company was equally pleasing, 
extended them still a little farther. 

During this period, he had daily opportunities of ob- 
serving the amiable dispositions of Harriet. He ob- 
served, indeed, a degree of melancholy about her, which 
seemed extraordinary in one of her age; but he was 
satisfied to account for it, from the relation which her 
father had given him of the situation of his son, and that 
remarkable tenderness of which his daughter was sus- 
ceptible, When viewed in this light, it added to the 
good opinion which he already entertained of her. 

His esteem for Miss Annesly showed itself by every 
mark of attention which a regard for the other sex un- 
avoidably prompts in ours; and a young woman, or 
her father, who had no more penetration in those mat- 





ters than is common to many, would not have hesitat. 
ed to pronounce, that Rawlinson was already the loy- 
er of Harriet. But as neither she nor her father had 
any wishes pointing that way, which had been one great 
index for discovery, they were void of any suspicion of 
his intentions till he declared them to Annesly himself. 

He did this with an openness and oy conform. 
able to the whole of his character. He told his friend 
that he had now made such a fortune as enabled him to 
live independently ; and that he looked for a companion 
to participate it, whose good sense would improve what 
were worthy, and whose good nature would bear what 
were impertect, in him. He had discovered, he said, 
so much of both, in the mind of Miss Annesly, that there 
needed not the recommendation of being the daughter 
of his worthiest friend, to determine his choice ; and 
that, though he was not old enough to be insensible to 
beauty, yet he was wise enough to consider it as the 
least of her good qualities. He added, that he made 
this application to her father, not to ask a partial exer. 
tion of his interest in his favour, but only as the com- 
mon friend of both, to reveal his intentions to Miss Har- 
riet. “She has seen me,” said he, “as Iam. If not 
a romantic lover, I shall not be a different sort of being, 
should she accept of me for a husband : if she does 
I promise you I shall be far from being offended ; 
will always endeavour to retain her for my friend, 
whom I have no right to blame for not choosing to be 
my wife.” 

Annesly communicated this proposal to his daughter 
with a fairness worthy of that with which it had been in- 
trusted to him. “I come not,” said he, “my Harriet, 
as a despot, to command ; nor as a father, to persuade ; 
but merely as the friend of Mr. Rawlinson, to disclose 
his sentiments: that you should judge for yourself in a 
matter of the highest importance to you, is the voice of 
reason and of nature; I blush for those parents who 
have thought otherwise. I would not, even with a view 
to this particular case, obtrude my advice: in general, 
you have heard my opinion before, that the violence 
which we have been accustomed to apply to love, is not 
always necessary towards happiness im marriage ; at 
the same time, that it is a treason of the highest kind, 
in a woman, to take him for her husband, whom a de- 
cent affection has not placed in that situation whence 
alone she should choose one-—But my Harriet has not 
merely been taught sentiments, I know she has learned 
the art of forming them ; and here she shall be trusted 
entirely to her own.” 

The feelings of Harriet on this proposal, and the 
manner in which her father communicated it, were ot 
so tender a kind, that she could not restrain her tears. 
There wanted, indeed, but little to induce her to con- 
fess all that had passed with Sindall, and throw herself 
on the clemency of her indulgent parent. Had she 
practised this sincerity—which is the last virtue we 
should ever part with—how happy had it been! But 
it required a degree of fortitude, as well as softness, to 
make this discovery ; besides, that her seducer had, 
with the tenderest entreaties, and assurances of a speedy 
reparation of her injuries, prevailed on her to give him 
something like a promise of secrecy. 

Her answer to this offer of Mr. Rawlinson's, express 
ed her sense of the obligation she lay under to him and 
to her father: she avowed an esteem for his character 
equal to its excellence, but that it amounted not to that 
tender regard which she must feel for the man whom 
she could think of making her husband. 

Rawlinson received his friend’s account of this deter- 
mination without discomposure. He said, he knew 
himself well enough to believe that Miss Annesly had 
made an honest and a proper declaration ; and begged 
to have an interview with herself, to show her that he 
conceived not the smallest resentment et her refusal ; 
which, on the contrary, though it destroyed his hopes, 
had increased his veneration for her. 

“Regard me not,” said he to her, when they met, 
“ with that aspect of distance, as if you had offended or 
affronted me: let me not lose that look of kindness 
which, as the friend of your father and yourself, I have 
formerly experienced. I confess, there is one disparity 
between us, which we elderly men are apt to forget ; 
but which I take no offence at being put in mind of. It 
is more than probable, that I shall never be married at 
all, Since I am not a match for you, Miss Annesly, I 
would endeavour to make you somewhat better, if it i 
possible, for another : do me the favour to accept of this 
paper, and let it speak for me, that I would contribute 
to your happiness, without the selfish consideration of 
its being made one with my own.” So saying, he bow- 
ed, and retired into an adjoining apartment, where his 
friend was seated. Harriet, upon opening the paper 
found it to contain bank bills to Ze amount of i? thou- 
sand pounds. Her surprise, at this instance of gene 
rosity. held her, for py = moments, fixed to the spot: 
but she no sooner recollected herself, than she followed 
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Mr. Rawlinson, and putting the paper, with its con- 
tents, into his hand—* Though 1 heal, sir,” said she, 
“with the utmost gratitude, those sentiments of kind- 
ness and generosity you have expressed towards me, 
you will excuse me, I hope, from receiving this mark of 
them.” Rawlinson’s countenance betrayed some in- 
dications of displeasure. “ You do wrong,” said he, 
“young lady ; and I will be judged by your father !— 

is was a present, sir, I intended for the worthiest wo- 
man, the daughter of my worthiest friend: she is wo- 
man still, 1 see; and her pride will, no more than her 
affections, submit itself to my happiness.” Annesly 
looked upon the bank bills—*“ There is a delicacy, my 
best friend,” said he, “in our situation. The poor must 
ever be cautious, and there is a certain degree of pride, 
which is their safest virtue.”—“ Let me tell you,” inter- 
rupted the other, “this is not the pride of virtue. It is 
that fantastic nicety, which is a weakness in the soul ; 
and the dignity of -~ minds is above it, Believeme, 
the churlishness which cannot oblige is little more self- 
ish, though in a different mode, than the haughtiness 


which will not be — 
“We are instructed, my child,” said Annesly, deli- 


vering her the paper : “ let us show Mr. Rawlinson, that 
we have not that narrowness of mind which he has cen- 
sured, and that we will pay that last tribute to his worth 
which the receiving of a favour bestows.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said Harriet, “I little deserve it: I 
am not, I am not what he thinks me—I am not worthy 
of his regard !” and she burst into tears. They knew 
not why she wept ; but their eyes shed, each, a sympa- 
thetic drop, without asking their reason’s leave. 

Mr. Rawlinson speedily set out for London; where 
his presence was necessary, towards despatching some 
business he had left unfinished after his return to Eng- 


He left his friend, and his friend’s amiable daughter, 
with a tender regret ; while they, who in their humble 
walk of life had few to whom that title would belong, 
felt his absence with an equal emotion. He suenlant 
however, at his departure, to make them another visit 
with the return of the spring, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Captain Camplin is again introduced—The Situation of Miss 

Annesly, with that Gentleman’s concern in her Affairs. 

_ His place was but ill supplied, at their winter’s fire- 
side, by the occasional visits of Camplin, whom Sindall 
had introduced to Annesly’s acquaintance. Yet, though 
his was a character on which Annesly could not bestow 
much of his esteem, it had some -humoured qua- 
lities, which did not fail to entertain and amuse him. 
But the captain seemed to be less agreeable, in that 
quarter to which he | perm pointed his attention ; 
to wit, the opinion of Harriet: to whom he took fre- 
quent occasion to make those speeches, which have 
just enough of folly in them to acquire the name of 
compliments ; and sometimes even ventured to turn 
them in so particular a manner, as if he wished to have 
them understood to mean somewhat more. 

The situation of the unfortunate Harriet was such, 
as his pleasantry could not divert, and his attachment 
could only disgust. As she had lost that peace of 
mind, which inward satisfaction alone can bestow ; 
80 she felt the calamity doubled, by that obligation to 
secrecy she was under, and the difficulty which her 
present condition, for she was now with child, made 
such a concealment be attended with. Often had she 
determined to reveal, either to her father or to Mrs. 
Wistanly—who, of her own sex, was her only friend 
—the story of her dishonour : but Sindall, by repeated 
solicitations, when in the country ; and a constant cor- 
respondence, when in town ; conjured her to be silent, 
for some little time, till he could smooth the way for bes- 
towing his hand on the only woman whom he had 
ever sincerely loved. One principal reason for his 
postponing their union had always been the necessity 
for endeavouring to gain over the assent of his nd- 
— by the — side, from whom Sindall had 
great expectations. He had, from time to time, sug- 
gested his ts difficult, and only to be attempted with 
caution, from the proud and touchy disposition of the 
old gentleman : he now represented him as in a very 
declining state of health; and that, probably, in a very 
short time, his death would remove this obstacle to the 
warmest wish of a heart that was ever faithful to his 
Hariet. The flattering language of his letters could 
not arrest the progress of that time which must divulge 
the shame of her he had undone: but they soothed the 
tumults of a soul to whom his villany was yet un- 
known ; and whose affection his ap ce of worth, 
of friendship, and nobleness of mind, had but too much 
entangled. 

However imperfectly he had accounted for delaying a 
ne, whichhe — professed his intention to per- 

orm, the delusion was kept up, in the exvectations of 





Harriet, till that period began todraw near, when it would 
be impossible any longer to conceal from the world the 
effects of their intimacy. Then, indeed, her uneasiness 
was not to be allayed, by such excuses as Sindall had 
before relied on her artless confidence to believe. He 
wrote her, therefore, an answer to a letter full of the 
most earnest as well as tender expostulations ; informing 
her, of his having determined to run any risk of incon- 
venience to himself, rather than suffer her to remain 
longer in a state, such as she had—pathetically, indeed 
—described! that he was to set out, in a few days, for 
the country, to make himself indissolubly hers ; but that 
it was absolutely necessary that she should allow him to 
conduct their marriage in a particular manner, which he 
would communicate to her on his arrival ; and be i 
as she valued his peace and her own, that the whole 
matter might still remain inviolably secret, as she had 
hitherto kept it. 

In a few days after the receipt of this letter, she re- 
ceived a note from Camplin ; importing his desire to 
have an interview with her, on some particular business, 
which related equally to her and to Sir Thomas Sindall. 
The time he appointed was early in the morning of the 
succeeding day ; and the place, a little walk which the 
villagers used to frequent in holiday times, at the back 
of her father’s garden. This was delivered to her, ina 
secret manner, by a little boy, an attendant of that 
gentlemen’s ; who was a frequent guest in Annesly’s 
kitchen, from his talent at playing the flagelet, which 
he had acquired in the capacity of a drummer to the 
regiment to which his master belonged. Mysterious as 
the contents of this note were, the mind of Harriet 
easily suggested to her, that Camplin had been, in 
some respect at least, let into the confidence of Sir 
Thomas. She now felt the want of that dignity, which 
innocence bestows! She blushed, and trembled, even 
in the presence of this little boy, because he was Cam- 
plin’s: and, with a shaking hand, scrawled a note in 
answer to that he had brought her, to let his master 
know, that she would meet him at the hour he had ap- 
pointed. She met him accordingly. ‘ j 

He began with making many protestations of his 
regard, both for Miss Annesly and the baronet ; which 
had induced him, he said, to dedicate himself to the 
service of both, in this affair, though it was a matter 
of such delicacy as he would not otherwise have chosen 
to interfere in: and, putting into her hand a letter from 
Sindall, told her, he had taken measures for carrying 
into execution the purpose it contained, 

It informed her, that Sir Thomas was in che house 
of an old domestic, at some miles distance, where he 
waited to be made hers. That he had, for this seerecy, 
many reasons ; with which he could not, by such a 
conveyance, make her acquainted, but which her own 
prudence would probably suggest. He concluded, 
with recommending her to the care and protection of 
Camplin, whose honour he warmly extolled. 

She paused a moment, on the perusal of this billet. 
“Oh, heavens!” said she, “to what have I reduced 
myself!—Mr. Camplin, what am I to do? whither are 
you to carry me? Pardon my confusion—I scarce 
know what I say to you.” 

“I have a chaise and four ready,” answered Cam- 
plin, “at the end of the lane: which, in an hour ortwo, 
madam, will convey you to Sir Thomas Sindall.”— 
“But my father: Heaven! to leave my father!” 
—“Consider,” said he, “it is but for a little while. 
My boy shall carry a note, to acquaint him that you 
are gone on a visit, and will return in the evening.” — 
“Return! methinks I feel a foreboding, that I shall 
never return !”—He put a piece of paper and a pencil 
into her hand: the note was written, and despatched 
by the boy, to whom he beckoned at some distance, 
where he had waited. “Now, madam,” said he, “let 
me conduct you.” Her kneesi knocked so against 
each other, that it was with an Se could walk, 
even with the support of his arm. ‘They reached the 
chaise: a servant, who stood by it, opened the door to 
admit her, She put her foot on the step, then drew it 
back again. “Be not afraid, madam,” said Camplin ; 
“you go to be happy!” _ She put her foot up again, 
and stood, in that attitude, a moment. She cast back a 
look, to the little mansion of her father; whence the 
smoke was now rolling its volumes, in the calm of a 
beautiful morning. A gust of tenderness swelled her 
heart, at the stght—she burst into tears! but the crisis 
of her fate was come—and she entered the carriage ; 
which drove off at a furious rate, Camplin command- 


ing the postilion to make as much speed as was possible. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
The Effects which the Event contained in the preceding 
Chapter had on Mr. Annesly. 


Tue receipt of that note which Harriet was persuad- 
ed by Camplin to write to her father, intimating that 





she was pe upon a visit to a family in the neighbour- 
hood, and not to return till the evening—though her 
time of going abroad was somewhat unusual, not 
create any surprise in the mind of Annesly: but it hap- 
pened that Mrs. Wistanly, who called in the afternoon 
to inquire after her young friend, had just left the very 
house where her message imported her visit to be 
made, This set her father on conjecturing ; yet with- 
out much anxiety, and with no suspicion : but his fears 
were redoubled when, having sat up tilla very late 
hour, no tidings arrived of his daughter. He went to 
bed, however, a it could not afford him sleep: at 
every bark of the village dogs, his heart bounded with 
the hopes of her return! but the morning rose, and did 
not restore him his Harriet. 

His uneasiness had been observed by his servants ; 
to whom he was too indulgent a master, to have his in- 
terest considered by them with less warmth than their 
own. Abraham therefore, who was coeval with his 
master, and had served him ever since he was married, 
had sallied forth, by daybreak, in search of intelligence. 
He was met, accidentally, by a huntsman of Sir Tho- 
mas Sindall’s: who informed him that, as he crossed 
the lane at the back of the village, the morning before, 
he saw Miss Annesly leaning on Captain Camplin’s arm, 
and walking with him, towardsa me and four, whieh 
stood at the end of it. Abraham’s cheeks grew pale, 
at this intelligence: because he had a sort of instinc- 
tive terror for Camplin, who was in use to make his 
awkward simplicity a fund for many jests, and tricks of 
mischief, during his visits to Annesly. He hastened 
home to communicate this discovery to his master, 
which he did with a faltering tongue, and many he 
culations of fear and surprise. Annesly received it 
with less emotion, though not without an increase of 
uneasiness, “ Yonder,” said Abraham, looking through 
the window, “is the captain’s little boy!” and he ran 
out of the room, to bring him to an examination. The 
lad, upon being interrogated, confessed that his master 
had sent him to hire a chaise, which was to be in wait- 
ing at the end of that lane I have formerly mentioned, 
at an early hour in the morning: and that he saw Miss 
Annesly go into it, attended by the captain; who had 
not, any more than Miss Harriet, been at home, or heard 
of, since that time. This declaration deprived Annesly 
of utterance; but it only added to the warmth of Abra- 
ham’s inquisition: who, now, mingling threats with 
his questions, drew from the boy the secret of his hav- 
ing privately delivered a letter from his master to Miss 
Annesly the very night preceding the day of their de- 
parture; and that a man of his acquaintance, who had 
stopped about midday at the alehouse where he was 
quartered, told him, by way of conversation, that he 


‘had met his master with a lady, whom he supposed, jeer- 


ingly, he was running away with, driving at a great rate, 
on the road towards London. Abraham made a sign 
tothe boy to leave the room—“ My poor dear young 
lady!” said he, as he shut the door, and the tears 
gushed from his eyes. His master’s were turned up- 
wards—to that Being, to whom calamity ever directed 
them! the maid-servant now entered the room, uttering 
some broken exclamations of sorrow, which a violent 
sobbing rendered inarticulate. Annesly had: finished 


| his account with Heaven; and, addressing her with a 
“degree of calmness, which the good man could derive 


only thence, asked her the cause of her being afflicted 
in so unusual a manner. “Oh, sir!” said she, stifling 
her tears, “1 have heard what the captain’s boy has 
been telling: I fear, it is but too true: and worse than 
you imagine !—God forgive me, if I wrong Miss Har- 
riet; but, I suspect—I have suspected for some time—” 
she burst into tears again—“ that my young lady is with 
child!” Annesly had stretched his fortitude to the ut- 
most—this last blow overcame it; and he fell, senseless, 
on the floor! Abraham threw himself down by him, 
tearing his white locks, and acting all the frantic 
extravagances of grief. But the maid was more useful 
to her master ; and, having raised him gently, and chaf- 
ed his temples, he began to show some signs of reviving : 
when Abraham recollected himself so far, as to assist 
his fellow-servant in carrying him to his chamber, and 
laying him on his bed; where he recovered the powers 
of life, and the sense of his misfortune. 

Their endeavours for his recovery were seconded by 
Mrs. Wistanly; who had made this early visit, to sa- 
tisfy some doubts, which she, as well as Annesly, had 
conceived, even from the information of the preceding 
day. When he first regained the use of speech, he 
complained of a violent shivering: for which this goud 
lady, from the little skill she possessed in physic, pre- 
scribed some simple remedies ; and, at the same —_ 
despatched Abraham for an a in the neigh- 
henthenl who commonly saunteh Go haste 

Before this gentleman arrived, Annesly had received 
so much temporary relief from Mrs. Wistanly’s _ 
scrivtions, as to be able to speak with more ease thaa 
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the incessant quivering of his lips had before allowed 
him to do. “Alas!” said he, “Mrs, Wistanly, have 
you heard of my Harriet ?”—*I have, sir,” said she, 
“with equal astonishment and sorrow ; yet, let me en- 
treat you not to abandon that hope which the present 
uncertainty may warrant. I cannotallow myself tothink, 
that things are so ill as your servants have informed 
me,”—* My foreboding heart,” said he, “ tells me, they 
are! I remember many circumstances, now, which all 
meet, to confirm my fears. Oh! Mrs. Wistanly, she 
was my darling, the idol of my heart! perhaps, too 
much so—the will of Heaven be done !” 

The apothecary now arrived ; who, upon examining 
into the state of his patient, ordered some warm appli- 
cations, to remove that universal coldness he onan. 
ed of: and left him with a promise of returning in a few 
hours, when he had finished some visits, which he was 
under a necessity of making in the village. 

When he returned, he found Mr. Annesly altered for 
the worse: the cold which the latter felt before, having 
given place to a burning heat. He, therefore, told Mrs, 

istanly, at going away, that in the evening he would 
bring a physician, with whom he had an appointment 
ata gentleman’s not very distant, to see Mr. Annesly ; 
as his situation appeared, to him, to be attended with 
some alarming circumstances, 

His fears of danger were justified by the event. 
When these gentlemen saw Mr. Annesly in the even- 
ing, his fever was increased. Next day, after a restless 
night, they found every bad symptom confirmed. They 
tried every method, which medical skill could suggest, 
for his relief; but during four successive days, theiren- 
deavours proved ineffectual: and, at the expiration of 
that time, they told his friend, Mrs, Wistanly, who had 
enjoyed almost as little sleep as the sick man whom 
she watched, that unless some favourable crisis should 
rau soon, the worst consequences were much to be 

feared, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Arrival of Mr. Rawlinson—Annesly's Discourse with 
him—That Gentleman's Account of his Friend's Illness, 
and its Consequences. 

Ar this melancholy period it happened, that Mr. 
Rewlinson arrived ; in pursuance of that promise which 
Annesly had obtained from him, at the time of his de- 
parture for London. 

There needed not that warmth of heart, we have for- 
merly described in this gentleman, to feel the accumu- 
jated distress to which his worthy friend was reduced. 
Nor was his astonishment, at the account which he re- 
ceived of Harriet’s elopement, less than his pity for the 
suflerings it had toes 7 upon her father, 

From the present situation of Annesly’s family, he 
did not choose to incommode them with any trouble of 
provision for him, He took up his quarters, therefore, 
at the only inn—a paltry one, indeed—which the vil- 
lage afforded: and resolved to remain there, till he saw 
what issue his friend’s present illness should have ; and 
endeavour to administer some comfort, either to the last 
moments of his life, or to that affliction which his reco- 
very could not remove. 

In the evening of the day on which he arrived, An- 
nesly seemed to feel a sort of relief from the violence of 


his disease. He spoke with a degree of coolness, which | 


he had never before been able to command; and, after 
having talked some little time with his physician, he 
told Abraham, who seldom quitted his bedside, that he 
thought he had seen Mr. Rawlinson enter the room in 
the morning, though he was in a confused slumber at 
the time, and might have mistaken a dream for the real- 
ity. Upon Abraham's informing him that Mr. Raw- 
linson had been there, that he had left the house but a 
moment before, and that he was to remain in the vil- 
lage for some time, he expressed the warmest satisfac- 
tion at the intelligence; and having made Abraham 
fetch him a paper which lay in his bureau, sealed upin 
a particular manner, he despatched him to the inn 
where his friend was, with a message importing an 
earnest desire to see him as soon as should be conve- 
nient. 

Rawlinson had already returned to the house, and 
was by this time stealing up stairs to watch at the bed- 
side of his friend, for which task Mrs. Wistanly’s form- 
er unceasing solicitude had now rendered her unfit. 
He was met by Abraham with a gleam of joy on his 
countenance, from the happy change which he thought 
he observed in his master; and was conducted to the 
side of the bed by that faithful domestic, who placed 
him in a chair that the doctor had just occupied by his 
patient. 

Annesly stretched out his hands, and squeezed that 
Jf Rawlinson between them for some time, without 
speaking a word. “I bless God,” said he, at last, 
“that he has sent me a comforter, at a moment when 
Iso much need one! You must by this time have 


heard, my friend, of that latest and greatest of my fa- 
mily misfortunes, with which Providence has afflicted 
me!”— You know, my dear sir,” answered Rawlin- 
. Son, “that no one would more sincerely feel for your 
sorrows than 1; but at present it is a subject too ten- 
der for you.”—“Do not say so,” replied his friend ; 
“it will ease my labouring heart to speak of it to my 
Rawlinson ; but, in the first place, I have a litt'e busi- 
ness which I will now despatch. Here is adeed, mak- 
ing over all my effects to you, sir—and, at your death, 
to any one you shall name your executor in that trust 
—for my children, if 1 have any children remaining! 
Into your hands I deliver it with a peculiar satisfac- 
tion ; and I know there will not need the desire of a 
dying friend to add to your zeal for their service—Why 
should that word startle you? Death is to me a mes- 
senger of consolation!” He paused. Rawlinson put 
up the paper in silence, for his heart was too full to al- 
low him the use of words for an answer. 

fered in silence; and though it preyed on me in secret, 
I bore up against the weight of my sorrow, that I might 
not weaken, in myself, that stay which Heaven had 
provided for my Harriet. She wasthen my only re- 
maining comfort, saved like some precious treasure 
from the shipwreck of my family: and I fondly hoped 
that -_ age might go down smoothly to its rest, amidst 
the endearments of a daughter’s care. I have now liv- 
ed to see the last resting place, which my soul could 
find in this world, laid waste and desolate!—Yet, to 
that Being, whose goodness is infinite as his ways are 
inscrutable, let me bend in reverence! I bless his name 
that he has not yet taken from me that trust in Him— 
which, to lose, is the only irremediable calamity! It is 
now, indeed, that I feel its efficacy most, when every 
ray of human comfort is extinguished. As for me— 
my deliverance is at hand: [ feel something here, at 
my heart, that tells me I shall not have long to strive 
with insufferable affliction !——My poor deluded daugh- 
ter—I commit to thee, Father of all! by whom the 
wanderings of thy unhappy children are seen withpity, 
and to whom their return cannot be too late to be ac- 
cepted !—If my friend should live to see her look back 
with contrition towards that path from which she has 
strayed, I know his goodness will lead her steps to find 
it. Show her her father’s grave!—yet spare her for 
his sake, who cannot then comfort or support her!” 

The rest of this narration I will give the reader in 
Mr. Rawlinson’s own words, from a letter of his I 
have now lying before me ; of which I will transcribe 
the latter part, beginning its recital at the close of this 
pathetic address of his friend. 

“ As I had been told,” says this gentleman, “ that he 
had not enjoyed one sound sleep since his daughter 
went away ; I left him now to compose himself to rest 
- desiring his servant to call me instantly if he observ 
any thing particular about his master. He whispered 
me—that, when he sat up with him the night before, 
he could overhear him, at times, talk wildly, and mut- 
ter to himself, like one speaking in one’s sleep: that, 
then, he would start, sigh deeply, and seem again to 
recollect himself. I went sole to his master’s bedside, 
and begged him to endeavour to calm his mind, so much 
as not to prevent that repose which he stood so greatly 
in need of. ‘I have prevailed on my physician, an- 
swered he, ‘to give me an opiate, for that purpose; and, 
I think, I now feel drowsy from its effects.’ 1 wished 
him—Good night !—‘ Good night!’ said he. ‘But give 
me your hand: it is, perhaps, the last time I shall ever 
clasp it!’ He lifted up his eyes to heaven, holding my 
hand in his; then turned away his face, and laid his 
head upon his pillow. I could not lay mine to rest— 
‘ Alas,’ said I, ‘ that such should be the portion of virtue 
like Annesly’s!? Yet, to arraign the distribution of 
Providence had been to forget that lesson which the 
best of men had just been teaching me—but the doubt- 
ings the darkness, of feeble man, still hung about my 

eart! 

“When I sent in the morning, I was told that he 
was still asleen, but that his rest was observed to be 
frequently disturbed by groans and startings, and that 
he breathed much thicker than he hadever done hither- 
to. I went myself to get more perfect intelligence. 
His faithful Abraham met me at the door— Oh, sir!’ 
said he, ‘my poor master!’—‘ What is the matter?”?— 
‘I fear, sir, he is not in his perfect senses, for he talks 
more wildly than ever, and yet he is broad awake !— 
He led me into the room. F planed myself directly be- 
fore him; but his eye, though it was fixed on mine, did 
not seem to acknowledge its object. There was a 
glazing on it that deadened its look. 

“He muttered something in a very low voice. ‘How 
does my friend?’ said I. Fie suffered me to take his 
hand, but answered nothing. After listening some time, 
I could hear the name of ‘ Harriet !"—‘ Do you want any 





thing, my dear sir?’ He moved his lips, but I heard 


“ When I lost my son,” continued Annesly, “I suf- ’ 





not what he said. I repeated my question: he looked 
- piteously in my face, then turned his eye round, as 
if he missed some object on which it meant torest. He 
shivered, and caught hold of Abraham’s hand, who 
stood at the side of the bed opposite me. He looked 
round again ; then uttered, with a feeble and broken 
voice—‘ Where is my Harriet ?—Lay your hand on m 
head—This hand is not my Harriet’s—she is dead, [ 
know !—Youwill not speak !—My poor child is dead! 
Yet I dreamed she was alive, and hid left me—left me 
to die alone !—I have seen her weep at the death of a 
linnet! Poor soul, she was not inade for this world— 
We shall meet in heaven--Bless her! bless her!— 
There ! may you be as virtuous as your mother, and 
more fortunate than your father has been !—My head 
is strangely confused! But, tell me, when did she die? 
You should have waked me, that I might have prayed 
by her—Sweet innocence! she had no crimes to con- 
fess !—I can speak but ill; for my tongue sticks tomy 
mouth!—Yet—oh !—Most Merciful, strengthen and 
support’ He shivered again—‘Into thy hands— 
He groaned, and died !” 

Sindall! and ye—who, like Sindall——But I cannot 
speak !—speak, for me, their consciences! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

What befell Harriet Annesly on her leamng her Father. 

I aM not ina disposition to stop, in the midst of this 
part of my recital; solicitous to embellish, or studious 
to arrange it. My readers shall receive it simple, as be- 
comes a tale of sorrow; and I flatter myself, they are, 
at this moment, readier to feel than to judge it! 

They have seen Harriet Annesly, by the artifice of 
Sindall, and the agency of Camplin, tempted to leave 
the house of her father, in hopes of meeting the man 
who had betrayed her, and of receiving that only repa- 
ration for her injuries which it was now in his power to 
make. 

But Sir Thomas never entertained the most distant 
thought of that marriage, with the hopes of which he 
had deluded her. Yet, though he was not subject to 
the internal principles of honour and morality, he was 
man of the world enough to know their value in the es- 
timation of others. e virtues of Annesly had so 
much endeared him to every one within their reach, that 
this outrage of Sindall’s against him, under the disguise 
of sacred friendship aud regard, would have given the 
interest and character of Sir Thomas such a blow, as 
he could not easily have recovered, nor conveniently 
have borne. Itis not, therefore, to be wondered at, that 
he wished for someexpedient to conceal it from the eyes 
of the public. j 

For this purpose, he had formed a scheme, which all 
the knowledge he had of the delicacy of Harriet’s af- 
fection for him did not prevent his thinking practicable 
—for, the female who once falls from innocence is held 
to be sunk into perpetual debasement—and_that was, 
to provide a husband for her in the person of another: 
and, for the husband, he pitched on Camplin, with 
whose character he was too well acquainted, to doubt 
the bringing him over to any baseness which danger did 
not attend, and a liberal reward was to follow. Cam- 

lin, who at this time was in great want of money, and 
Rad always an appetite for those pleasures which money 
alone can purchase, agreed to his pro osals: they set- 
tled the dowry of his future wife, and the scheme which 
he undertook to procure her. Part of its execution | 
have already related ; I proceed to relate the rest. _ 

When they had been driven, with all the fury which 
Camplin had enjoined the postilions, for about eight or 
nine miles, they stopped at an inn, where they changed 
horses. Harriet expressed her surprise at their not 
having already reached the place where Sir Thomas 
waited them: on which Camplin told her that it was 
not a great way off, but that the roads were very bad, 
and that he observed the horses to be exceedingly Jaded. 

After having proceeded some miles farther, on a road 
still more wild and less frequented, she repeated her 
wonder at the length of the way: on which, Camplin, 
entreating her pardon for being concerned in any how 
deceiving her, confessed that Sir Thomas wasat a place 
much farther from her father’s than he had made her to 
believe; which deceit he had begged of him—Camplin 
—to practise, that she might not be alarmed at the dis- 
tance which was necessary, he said, for that plan of se 
crecy Sir Thomas had formed for his marriage. Her 
fears were sufficiently roused at this intelligence ; but 
it was now too late to retreat, however terrible it might 
be to go on. 

pd time after, they stopped to breakfast, and chang- 
ed horses again, Camplin informing her that it was 
last time they should have occasion to do so. Acco 
ingly, in little more than an hour, during which mt 
speed of their progress was nowise abated, they halt 
at the door of a house, which Harnet, upon coming we 
of the chaise, immediately recollected to be the fa 
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one to which Sindall had before conveyed her. She 
felt, on entering it, a degree of horror, which the re- 
membrance of that guilty night she had before 
under its roof could not fail to suggest ; and it was 
with difficulty she dragged her trembling steps to a 
room above stairs, whither the landlady, with a profu- 
sion of civility, conducted her. d 
“Where is Sir Thomas Sindall ?” said she, looking 
about, with terror, on the well remembered objects 
around her. Camplin, shutting the door of the cham- 
ber, told her, with a look of the utmost tenderness and 
respect, that Sir Thomas was not then in the house, but 
bad desired him to deliver her a letter, which he now 
ut into her hands for her perusal. It contained what 
fallows— 


“Ir is with inexpressible anguish, I inform my ever- 
dearest Harriet of my inability to perform engagements 
of which I acknowledge the a and which ne- 
cessity alone has power to cancel. The cruelty of my 

dfather is deaf to all the remonstrances of my 
— and having accidentally discovered my attach- 
ment for you, he insists upon my immediately setting 
out on my travels: a command which, in my present 
situation, [ find myself obliged to comply with, | feel, 
with the most poignant sorrow and remoyse, for that 
condition to which our ill-fated love has reduced the 
loveliest of her sex. I would therefore endeavour, if 
possible, to conceal the shame which the world arbi- 
trarily affixes to it. With this view, I have laid aside 
all selfish considerations, so much as to yield to the 
suit of Mr. Camplin that hand, which I had once the 
happiness of expecting for myself. This step, the exi- 
gency of your present circumstances renders highly eli- 
gible: if your affections can bend themselves to a man, 
ef whose honour and good qualities 1 have had the 
strongest proofs; and who has (pra | enough to 
impute no crime to that ardency of the noblest passion 
ofthe mind, which has subjected you to the obloquy of 
the undiscerning multitude. As Mrs. Camplin, you 
will possess the love and affection of that worthiest of 
my friends; together with the warmest esteem, and 
regard, of your unfortunate, but ever devoted, humble 
servant, Tuomas SinDaLu.” 

Camplin was about to offer his commentary upon 
this letter ; but Harriet, whose spirits had just support- 
ed her to the end of it, lay now lifeless at his feet. Af- 
ter several successive fuintings—from which Camplin, 
the landlady, and other assistants, with difficulty reco- 
vered her—a shower of tears came, at last, to her re- 
lief; and she became able to articulate some short ex- 
clamations of horror and despair! Camplin threw him- 
self on his knees before her. He protested the most 
sincere and disinterested passion ; and that, if she 
would bless him with the possession of so many ami- 
able qualities as she possessed, the uniform endeavour 
of his life should be to promote her happiness—“ I think 
not of thee !” she exclaimed—* Oh! Sindall! perti- 
dious, cruel, deliberate villain!” Camplin again inter- 
rupted her, with protestations of his own affection and 
regard. “ Away !” said she, “and let me hearno more ! 
er, if thou wouldst show thy friendship, carry meto that 
father, from whom thon. stolest me—you will not !— 
but, if I can live so long, I will crawl to his feet, and 
expire before him.” 

he was running towards the door; Camplin gently 
stopped her—“ My dearest Miss Annesly,” said he, 
“recollect yourself but @ moment: let me conjure you 
to think of your own welfare, and of that father’s, whom 
you so justly love. For these alone, could Sir Thomas 
Sindall have thought of the expedient which he propo- 
ses, If you will now become the wife of your adoring 
Camplin, the time of the celebration of our marriage 
need not be told to the world, Under the sanction of 
that holy tie, every circumstance of detraction will be 
overlooked ; and that life may be made long and hap- 
py, which your unthinking rashness would cut off from 
yourself and your father.” Harriet had listened little 
to this speech; but the swelling of her anger had sub- 
sided, She threw herself into a chair, and burst again 
Into tears. Camplin drew nearer, and pressed her 
hand in his. She drew it hastily from him—*If you 
have any pity,” she cried, “I entreat you, for Heaven’s 
sake, to leave me!” He bowed, respectfully, and re- 
tired ; desiring the landlady to attend Miss Annesly, 
and endeavour to afford her some assistance and con- 
solation. 

She had, indeed, more occasion for her assistance, 
than he was then aware of. The violent agitation of 
her spir'ts having had such an effect on her, ‘om? 
the wanted a month of her time, she was suddenly 
seized with the pains of childbirth; and they were but 
just able to procure a woman who acted as a midwife 
in the neighbourhood, when she was delivered of a 
girl. Distracted as her soul was, this new object drew 
forth its instinctive tenderness: she mingled tears, 





with her kisses, on its cheeks; and forgot the shame 
attending its birth, in the natural meltings of a mother. 

For about a week after her delivery, she recovered 
tolerably well; and, indeed, those about her spared 
no pains or attention to contribute towards her, reco- 
very: but, at the end of that period, an accident threw 
her into the most dangerous situation. She was lying 
in a slumber, with a nurse watching her, when a ser- 
vant of Sir Thomas Sindall’s, whont his master had 
mee very actively in the progress of his designs 
on Miss Annesly, entered the room, with a look of the 
utmost consternation and horror. ‘I'he nurse beckoned 
to him, to make no noise; signifying, by her gestures, 
that the lady was asleep: but the opening of the door 
had already awakened her, and she lay, listening, 
when he told the cause of his emotion. It was, the 
intelligence which he had just accidentally received of 
Mr. Annesly’s death. The effect of this shock, on his 
unfortunate daughter, may be easily imagined: every 
fatal symptom, which sudden terror or surprise causes 
in women, at such a season of weakness, was the con- 
— and next morning, a delirium succeeded 

nein, 

She was not, however, without intervals of reason ; 
though these were but intervals of anguish much more 
exquisite, Yet, she would sometimes express a sort of 
calmness, and submission to the will of Heaven; though 
it was always attended with the hopes of a speedy re- 
lief from the calamities of her existence. 

In one of these hours of recollection, she was asked, 
by her attendants, whose pity was now moyed at her 
condition, if she chose to have any friend sent for, 
who might tend to alleviate her distress? upon which, 
she had command enough of herself, to dictate a letter 
to Mrs. Wistanly: reciting, briefly, the miseries she 
had endured! and asking—with great diffidence, how- 
ever, of obtaining—if she could pardon her offences 
so far, as to come and receive the parting breath of 
her once innocent and much loved Harriet. This 
letter was, accordingly, despactched ; and she seemed 
to feel a relief, from having accomplished it. But her 
reason had held out beyond its usual limits of exertion ; 
and immediately after, she relapsed into her former un- 
connectednegs. 

Soon after the birth of her daughter, Camplin, accord- 
ing to his instructions, had proposed sending it away, 
under the charge of a nurse whom the landlady had 
procured, to a small hamlet, where she resided, at a little 
distance. But this the mother opposed, with such 
earnestness, that the purpose had been delayed till now ; 
when it was given up to the care of this woman, ac- 
companied with a considerable sum of money, to pro- 
vide every necessary for its use in the most ample and 
sumptuous manner. 

When Mrs. Wistanly received the letter we have 
mentioned above, she was not long in doubt as to com- 
plying with its request. Her heart bled for the distress- 
es of that once amiable friend; whom virtue might 
now blame, but goodness could not forsake, She set 
out, therefore, immediately, in a chaise which Camplin 
had provided for her; and reached the house, to which 
it conveyed her, on the morning of the following day : 
her impatience ngt suffering her to consider either the 
danger, or inconvenience, of travelling all night. From 
her recital, 1 took down the account contained in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 





CHAP. XXX. 
Mrs, Wistanly’s Recital—Conclusion of the First Part. 


“Wuen | entered the house, and had got upon the 
stairs leading te the room in which Harriet lay, I heard 
a voice, enchantingly sweet—but low, and sometimes 
broken—singing snatches of songs; varying, from the 
sad to the gay, and from the gay tothe sad. It was she 
herself, sitting up in the bed; 
it had been a ichord. Itis not easy to conceive the 
horror I felt, on seeing her in such a situation! she 
seemed unconscious of my approach, though her eye 
was turned towards me, as I entered: only, that » 
stopped in the midst of a quick and lively movement 
she had begun ; and looking wistfully upon me, breathed 
such a note of sorrow, and dwelt on it witha cadence 
so mournful, that my heart lost all the firmness I had 
resolved to preserve, and I flung my arms round her 
neck, which I washed with my bursting tears !—The 
traces which her brain could now only recollect, were 
such as did not admit of any object long: I had 
over it, in the moment of my entrance, and it now wan- 
dered from the idea. She paid no regard to my caress- 
es, but pushed me gently her ; gazing steadfastly 
in an ite direction, towards the door of the apart- 
ment. A servant entered with some medicine he had 
been sent to procure: she put it by, when I offered it to 
her, and kept looking earnestly upon him. She ceased 
her singing, too; and seemed to articulate certain 


ngering the pillow, as if 





imperfect sounds. For some time,I could not meke 
them out into words; but at last she spoke more dis- 
tinctly, and with a firmer tone— 

“© You saved my life once, sir; and I could then 
thank you, because 1 wished to preserve it. But now 
—no matter, he is happier than I would have him—I 
would have nursed the poor old man, till he had seen 
some better days! bless his white beard !—look there! 
I have heard how they grow in the grave !—poor old 
man !’—— 

“You weep, my dear sir; but had you heard her 
speak these words !—I can but coldly repeat them. 

“ All that day, she continued in a state of delirium, 
and insensibility to every object around her. ‘Towards 
evening, she seemed exhausted with fatigue; and the 
a of her hands, which her frenzy had caused, 
grew languid, as of one breathless and worn out: about 
midnight, she dropped asleep, 

“1 sat with her during the night; and when. she 
waked in the morning, she gave signs of huving reco- 
vered her senses, by recollecting me, and calling me by 
my name. At first, indeed, her questions were irregu- 
lar and wild: but in a short time, she grew so distinct, 
as to thank me for having complied with the request of 
her letter. ‘It is an office of unmerited kindness ; 
which,’ said she—and I could observe her let fall a teer 
—‘ will be the last your unwearied friendship for me 
will have to bestow.’ I answered, that 1 hoped not. 
‘Ah, Mrs. Wistanly!’ she replied, ‘can you hope go? 
you are not my friend, if you do.’ I wished to avoid a 
subject, which her mind was little able to bear; and, 
therefore, made no other return, than by kissing her 
hand, which she had stretched out to me es she spoke. 

“ At that moment, we heard some unusual stir below 
stairs ; and, as the floor was thin, and ill laid, the word 
‘child ” was very distinctly audible, from every 
bar a Upon this, she started wp in her bed; and, 
with a look piteous and wild beyond description, cx- 
claimed— Oh, my God! what of my child ?’—She 
had scarcely uttered the words, when the landlady en- 
tered the room, and showed, sufficiently, by her coun- 
tenance, that she had some dreadful tule to tell. By 
signs, I begged her to be silent. ‘ What is become of 
my infant? ered Harriet. ‘No ill, madam,’—an- 
swered the woman, faltering—‘ is come to it, I hope!’ 
—‘ Speak,’ said she, ‘I charge you: for I will know 
the worst? speak, as you would give peace to my de- 
parting soul!’ springing out of bed, and grasping the 
woman’s hands with all her foree. It was not easy to 
resist so solemn a charge. ‘ Alas!’ said the landlady, 
‘1 fear she is drowned ; for the nurse’s cloak, and the 
child’s wrapper, have been found in some ooze which 
the river had carried down below the ford !'"——She let 

‘0 the woman’s hands ; and, wringing her own toge- 
ther, threw up her eyes to heaven, till their sight was 
lost in the sockets! We were supporting her, each of 
us holding one of her arms: she fell on her knees, be- 
tween us; and, dropping her hands for a moment, then 
raising them again, uttered with a voice that sounded 
hollow, as if sunk within her— 

“*Power Omnipotent! who wilt not lay on thy 
creatures calamity beyond their sirength to bear! if 
thou hast not yet punished me enough, continue to 
pour out the phials of thy wrath upon me, and enable 
me to support what thou inflictest! but, if my faults 
are expiated, suffer me to rest in peace, and graciously 
blot.out the offences which thy judgments have punish- 
ed here !’ She continued in the same posture for a 
few moments: then, leaning on us, as if she meant to 
rise, bent her head forwards ; and, drawing her breath 
strongly, expired in our arms !” 








Such was the conclusion of Mrs, Wistanly’s tale of 
woe! 

Spirits of gentleness and peace! who look, with 
such pity as angels feel, on the distresses of mortality ! 
often eve ye seen me labouring under the afflictions 
which Providence has laid upon me. Ye have seen 
me, in a strange land—without friend, and . without 
comforter—poor, sick, and naked! Ye have seen me 
shivering over the last faggot which my last farthin 
had purchased ; moistening the crust, that support 
nature, with the tears which her miseries had shed on 
it! Yet, have ye seen me look inward with a smile, 
and overcome them. If such shall ever be my lot 
again, so let me alleviate its sorrows! Let me creep 
to my bed of straw, in peace ; after blessing God, that 
I am not “4 Man of the World !” 





PART II. 
INTRODUCTION. 
I was born to a life of wandering, et my heart was 
ever at home! the v yrs hee gave me birth, 


gave me but few friends; and, of few, the great 
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est part were early lost: yet the remembrance of her 
was present with me, in every clime to which my fate 
conducted me ; and the idea of those, whose ashes re- 
posed in that humble spot where they had often been 
the companions of my infant sports, hallowed it, in my 
imagination, with a sort of sacred enthusiasm. 

I had not been many weeks an inhabitant of my 
native village, after that visit to the lady mentioned in 
the first part, which procured me the information I have 
there laid before my readers, till I found myself once 
more obliged to quit it, for a foreign country. My part- 
ing with Mrs, Wistanly was more solemn and afiect- 
ing, than common souls will easily imagine it could 
have been ; upon an acquaintance, accidental in its 
beginning, and short in its duration: but there was 
something tender and melancholy in the cause of it, 
which gave an impression to our thoughts of one ano- 
ther, more-sympathetic, perhaps, than what a series 
of mutual obligations ceuld have efficted. 

Before we parted, I could not help asking the reascn 
cof her secrecy with regard to the story of Annesly 
and his daughter. In answer to this, she informed me 
that, besides the danger to which she exposed herself, 
by setting up in opposition to a man, in the midst of 
whose dependants she proposed ending her days ; she 
was doubtful, if her story would be of any service to 
the memory of her friend : that Camplin—as she sup- 
posed, by the direction of Sir Thomas Sindall, who 
was at that time abroad—had universally given out, 
‘that Miss Annesly’s elopement was with an intention 
to be married to him ; on which footing, though a false 
one, the character of that young lady stood no worse, 
than if the truth were divulged, to those, most of 
whom wanted discernment, as well as candour, to 
make the distinctions which should enable them to do it 
justice. 

Several years clapsed, before I returned to that 
[ ; whence, it is probable, I shall migrate no more. 

y friend, Mrs. Wistanly, was one of the persons after 
whom I first inquired, on my arrival. I found her sub- 
ject to the common debility, but not to any of the acuter 
distresses, of age ; with the same powers of reason, 
and the same complacency of temper, I had seen her 
before enjoy. “These,” suid she, “ are the effects of 
temperance, without austerity ; and ease, without in- 
dolence. I have nothing now to do, but to live, with- 
out the solicitude of life ; and to die, without the fear 
of dying.” 

At one of our first interviews, I found her accompa- 
nied by a young lady ; who, besides a great share of 
what is universally allowed the name of beauty, had 
something in her appearance, which calls forth the es- 
teem of its beholders, without their pausing to account 
for it. It has sometimes deceived me, yet 1 am resolved 
to trust it, to the last hour of my life: at that time | 
gaveit unlimited confidence, and I had spoken the 
young lady’s eulogium, before I had looked five mi- 
nutes in her face. 

Mrs. Wistanly repeated it to me after she was gone. 
“ This is one of my children,” said she; “ for I adopt 
the children of virtue: and she calls me her mother, 
because I am old, and she can cherish me.”—“ I could 
have sworn to her goodness,” I replied, “ without any 
information, besides what her countenance afforded 
me.”— ‘It is a lovely one,” said she, “and her mind 
is not flattered in its portrait : though she is a member 
of a family with whom I have not much intercourse, 
yet she is a frequent visiter at my little dwelling. Her 
name is Sindall.”—“ Sindall !” I exclaimed. “ Yes,” 
said Mrs. Wistanly, “but she is not, therefore, the less 
amiable. Sir Thomas returned from abroad, soon after 
you left this place. But, for several years, he did not 
reside here: having made a purchase of another estate 
in a neighbouring county ; and busied himself, during 
that time, in superintending the improvement of it.— 
When he returned hither, he brought this young lady, 
‘then a child, along with him—who, it seems, was left 
to his care, by her father, a friend of Sir Thomas’s, 
who died abroad ; and she has lived with his aunt, 
who keeps house for him, ever since that, period.” 

The mention of Sir Thomas Sindall naturally recall- 
ed to my mind the fate of the worthy, but unfortunate, 
Annesly! Mrs. Wistanly told me, she had often been 
anxious in her inquiries about his son William, the 
only remaining branch of her ftiend’s family ; but, that 
neither she, nor Mr. Rawlinson, with whom she had 
corresponded on the subject, had been able to procure 
any accounts of him: whence they concluded, that he 
had died in the plantation to which he was transported 
in pursuance of his mitigated sentence. 

he farther informed me, that Sindall had shown 
some marks of contrition, at the’ tragical issue of the 
scheme he had carried on against the daughter’s inno- 
cence and the father’s peace: and tomake some sinall 
atonement to the dead, for the injuries he had done to 
the living, had caused a monument to be erected over 





their graves, in the village churchyard; with an in- 
scription, setting forth the piety of Annesly, and the 
virtues and beauty of Harriet. “But whatever he 
might have felt at the time,” continued she, “I fear the 
impression was not lasting.” 

rom the following chapters, containing some far- 
ther particulars of that gentleman’s life, which my resi- 
dence in his neighbourhood, and my acquaintance with 
some of the persons immediately concerned in them, 
gave me an + pre of learning, my readers will 
judge if Mrs. Wistanly’s conclusion was a just one. 





CHAPTER I. 
Some Account of the Persons of whom Sir Thomas Sindall’s 


Family consisted, 

Tue baronet’s family consisted, at this time, of his 
aunt, and the young lady mentioned in the Introduc- 
ton: together with a cousin of his, of the name of Bol- 
ton, who was considered as presumptive heir of the Sin- 
dall estate, and whose education had been superintend- 
ed by Sir Thomas. 

‘This young gentleman had lately returned from the 
university, to which his kinsman had sent him, The 
expectations of his acquaintance were, as is usually 
the case, sanguine in his favour; and, what is some- 
thing less usual, they were not disappointed. Beside 
the stock of learning which his studies had acquired 
him, he possessed an elegance of manner, and a win- 
ning softness of deportment, which a college life does 
not often bestow: but proceeded in him from a cause 
the least variable of any; a disposition instinctively 
benevolent, and an exquisite sensibility of heart. 

With all his virtues, however, he was a dependant on 
Sir Thomas Sindall ; and their exercise could only be 
indulged so far as his cousin gave them leave. Bol- 
ton’s tather, who had married a daughter of the Sindall 
family, had a considerable patrimony left him by a 
parent who had acquired it in the sure and common 
course of mercantile application. With this, and the 
dowry he received with his wife, he might have lived 
up to the limits of his utmost wish, if he had confined 
his wishes to what are commonly considered the bless- 
ings of life; but, though he was not extravagant to 
spend, he was ruined by an avidity to gain, In short, 
he was of that order of men, who are known by the 
name of projectors; and wasted the means of present 
enjoyment, in the pursuit of luxury to come. ‘T'o him- 
self, indeed, the loss was but small! ; while his substance 
was mouldering away by degrees, its value was anni- 
hilated in his expectations of the future; and he died, 
amidst’ the horrors of a prison ; smiling at the prospect 
of ideal wealth and visionary grandeur ! 

But, with his family, it was otherwise. His wife, 
who had often and vainly endeavoured to prevent, by 
her advice, the destructive schemes of her husband, at 
last tamely yielded to her fate: and died, soon after 
him, of a broken heart; leaving an only son, the Bolton 
who is now introduced into my story. 

The distresses of his father had been always ridiculed 
by Sir Thomas Sindall, as proceeding from a degree of 
whim and madness, which it would have been a weak- 
ness to pity: his aunt, Mrs. Selwyn, joined in the sen- 
timent; perhaps, it was really her own, But, at any 
rate, she was apt to agree in opinion with her nephew, 
Sir Thomas: and never had much regard for her sis- 
ter Bolton ; for some reasons, no less just than common. 
In the first place, her sister was handsomer than she ; 
secondly, she was sooner married; and thirdly, she 
had been blessed with this promising boy: while Mrs. 
= became a widow, without ever having had a 
child. 

There appeared, then, but little prospect of pretection 
to poor Bolton, from this quarter: but, as he had no 
other relation, in any degree of propinquity,.2 regard to 
decency prompted the baronet to olnie the boy into his 
house. His situation, indeed, was none of the most 
agreeable : but the happy dispositions which nature had 
given him suited themselves to the harshness of his for- 
tune; and, in whatever society he was placed, he 
found himself surrounded with frends. There was not 
a servant in the house, who would not risk the displea- 
sure of their master, or Mrs. Selwyn, to do some forbid- 
den act of kindness to their little favourite, Harry Bolton. 

Sir Thomas himself, from some concurring accidents, 
had his notice attracted by the good qualities of the 
boy: his indifference was conquered by degrees; and, 


at last, he began to take upon himself the charge of 


rearing him to manhood. ‘There wanted only this, to 
fix his attachment: benefits to those whom we set 
apart for our own management and assistance, have 
something so particular in their nature, that there is 
scarce a selfish passion which their exercise does not 
gratify. Yet, I mean not to rob Sindall of the honour 
of his beneficence: it shall no more want my praise. 
than it did the gratitude of Bolton. 





CHAPTER II. 
Some farther Particulars of the Persons mentioned in the 
JSoregoing Chapter. 

Botton, however, felt that uneasiness, which will 
ever press upon an ingenuous mind along with the idea 
of dependence: he had, therefore, frequently hinted, 
though in terms of the utmost modesty, a desire to 
be put into some way of life, that might give him an 
opportunity of launching forth into the world, and free. 
sy bag cousin from the incumbrance of a useless idler 
in his family. 

Sir Thomas had often made promises of indulging so 
laudable a desire ; but day after day elapsed, without 
his putting any of them in execution: the truth was, 
that he had contracted a sort of paternal affection for 
Bolton, and found it a difficult matter to bring himself 
to the resolution of parting with him. 

He contented himself with employing the young 
man’s genuis and activity, in the direction and super. 
intendance of his country affairs. He consulted him, 
on pians for improving his estate, and intrusted him with 
the care of their execution; he associated him with 
himself, in matters of difficult discussion, as a magis- 
trate ; and in the sports of the field he was his constant 
companion. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Selwyn from some 
of the reasons | have hinted, could Jook on Harry with 
a favourable eye. When Sir Thomas first began to 
take notice of him, she remonstrated on the danger of 
spoiling boys by indulgence ; and endeavoured to coun- 
terbulance the estimation of his good qualities, by the 


recital of littletales which she now and then picked up — 


against him. 

It was not-till some time after his return from the 
university, that Harry began to gain ground in the 
lady’s esteem. That attachment and deference to the 
softer sex, which at a certain age is habitual to ours, 
is reckoned effeminacy amongst boys, and fixes a stain 
upon their manhood. Before he went to the university, 

arry was under this predicament : but, by the time 
of his return, he had attained the period of refinement; 
and showed his’ aunt all those trifling eivilities, which 
it is the prerogative of the ladies to receive, and which 
Mrs. Selwyn was often more ready te demand, than 
some males of her acquaintance were to pay. In truth, 
it required a knowledge of many feminine qualities, 
which this lady doubtless possessed, to impress the 
mind with an idea of that courtesy which is due to the 
sex: for, her countenance was not expressive of much 
softness, the natural strength of her features. being com 
monly heightened’by the assistance of snuff; and her 
conversation generally turning on points of controver- 
sy, in religion and philosophy ; which, requiring an in- 
tense exertion of thought, are therefore, I presume, from 
the practice of the fair in general, no way favourable to 
the preservation or the improvement of beauty. 

It was, perhaps, from this very inclination for inves- 
tigating truth, that Bolton drew an advantage in his 
approaches towards her esteem. As he was just re- 
turned from the seat of learning, where discussions 
that sort are common, she naturally applied to him for 
assistance in her researches ; by assistance, I mean 
opposition: it being the , wl of that desire after 
knowledge with which this lady was endued, to delight 
in nothing so much, asin having its own doctrines con- 
forted with opposite ones, till they pommel and bela- 
bour one another without mercy; the contest havi 
one advantage peculiar to battles of this kind, that 
party, far from being weakened by its exertion, com- 
monly appears to have gained strength, as well as ho- 
nour, from the reneounter. 

Bolton, indeed, did not possess quite so much of this 
quality as his antagonist: he could not, in common 
good-breeding, refuse her challenge; but he often 
maintained the conflict in a manner rather dastardly 
fora philosopher. He gave, however, full audience 
to the lady’s arguments ; and if he sometimes showed 
an unwillmgness to reply, she considered it as a test- 
mony of her power to silence. But she was generous 
in her victories: whenever she conceived them com- 
pletely obtained, she celebrated the prowess of her ad- 
versary, and allowed him all that wisdom, which re 
treats from the fortress it cannot defend. 

There was, perhaps, another reason, as forcible 23 
that of obliging Mrs. Selwyn, or attaining the recondite 
ee of philosophy, which increased Bolton’s wil 

ingness to indulge that lady in becoming a party to 
her disquisitions. There was a spectatress of the com 
bat, whose company might have been purchased even 
at the expense of sitting to hear Aquinas hinwelf dit 
— upon theology—Miss Lucy Sindall. My readers 

ve been acquainted in the Introduction with my J 4 
possession in her favour, and the character Mrs. Wit 
tanly gave in justification of it. They were deceived 
by neither. i 

With remarkable quickness of parts, and the liveliest 
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r, she possessed all that tenderness, which is the 
ther ornament of the female character; and with a 
modesty that seemed to shrink from observation, she 
united an ease, and a dignity, that universally command- 
edit. Her vivacity only rose to beamiable: no enemy 
could ever repeat her wit; and she had no friend, who 
did not boast of her good-humour. 

I should first have described her person. My readers 
will excuse it: it is not of such minds, that I am most 
solicitous to observe the dwellings, I have hinted be- 
fore, and I repcat it, that hers was such a one, as no 
mind need be ashamed of. 

Such was the attendant of Mrs. Selwyn; whose 
company the good lad Leo required at those 
seasons when she unveiled her knowledge in argument, 
orpointed her sagacity to instruction. She would often 
employ Bolton and Miss Lucy, to read her certain se- 
lect passages of books, when a weakness in her own 
sight made reading uneasy to her: the subjects were 
rarely of the entertaining kind, yet Harry never com- 
plained of their length. This she attributed to his 

inion of their usefulness. Lucy called it good-nature. 
He thought so himself, at first: but he soon began to 
discover that it proceeded from some different cause ; for 
when Miss Lucy was by any accident away, he read 
with very little complacency. He never suspected it to 
be love; much less did Lucy. They owned each other 
for friends; and when Mrs. Selwyn used to call them 
children, Bolton would call Lucy sister: yet he was 
often not displeased to remember that she was not his 
sister indeed ! 


CHAPTER III. 
A natural Consequence of —_ Particulars contained in the 
last. 


Tue state of the mind may be often disguised even 
from the owner, when he means to inquire into it; but 
avery trifle will throw it from its guard, and betray its 
situation, when a formal examination has failed to dis- 
cover it. 

Bolton would often catch himself sighing, when Miss 
Sindal] was absent; and feel his cheeks glow at her 
approach: he wondered what it was that made him 
sigh and blush. 

e would sometimes take solitary walks, without 
knowing why he wandered out alone: he found some- 
thing that pleased him in the melancholy of lonely re- 
cesses, and half-worn paths ; and his day dreams com- 
monly ended in some idea of Miss Sindall, though he 
meant nothing less than to think of such an object. 

He had strayed in one of those excursions, about half 
amile from the house, through a copse at the corner of 
the park, which opened into a little green amphitheatre ; 
in the middle of which was a pool of water, formed bya 
nvulet that crept through the matted grass, till it fellinto 
this basin by a gentle cascade. 

_The sun was gleaming through the trees, which were 
pictured on the surface of the pool beneath; and the 
silence of the scene was only interrupted by the mur- 
murs of the waterfall; sometimes accompanied by the 
querulous note of the wood-pigeons, who inhabited the 
neighbouring copse. 

Solton seated himself on the bank, and listened to 
their dirge. It ceased; for he had disiurbed the sacred, 
solitary haunt. “I will give you some music in return,” 
said he ; and drew from his pocket a small piped flute, 
which he frequent! carried ‘with him in his evening 
walks, and serenaded the lonely shepherd returning 

tom his fold. He played a little plaintive air, whic 
himself had composed. ' He thought he had played it by 
chance, but Miss Sindall had commended it the day 
before: the recollection of Miss Sindall accompanied 
the sound, and he had drawn her portrait listening to 
Its close. 

She was, indeed, listening to its close: for accident 
had pointed her walk in the very same direction with 
Bolton’s, She was just coming out of the wood, when 
she heard the soft notes of his flute. They had some- 
thing of fairy music in them, that suited the scene: and 
she was irresistibly drawn nearer the place where he 
sat ; though some wayward feeling arose, and whispered 
that she should not approach it. Her feet were ap- 
Proaching it, whether she would or no; and she stood 
close by ‘his side, while the last cadence was melting 
from his pi 2 

She repeated it after him with her voice. “Miss 
Sindall!” cried he; starting up with some emotion. “I 
know,” said she, “ you will be surprised tofind me here ; 
but I was enchanted hither by the sound of your flute. 
Pray, touch that little melancholy tune again.” He 
began, but he played very ill. “You blow it,” said she, 

Rot so sweetly as before ; let me try what tone I can 
Give it.” She put it to her mouth: but she wanted the 


.Skill to give it voice. ‘There cannot be much art in 


#;"—she tried it again—“ and yet it will not speak at 





my bidding !”—She looked steadfastly on the flute, hold- 
ing her fingers on the stops: her lips were red from the 
pressure ; and her figure altogether so pastoral and in- 
nocent, that I do not believe the kisses, with which the 

ts make Diana greet her sister-huntresses, were ever 
more chaste than that which Bolton now stole from her 
by surprise, 

Her cheeks were crimson, at this little violence of 
Harry’s. ‘“ What do you mean, Mr. Bolton?” said she, 
dropping the flute to the ground, “’T'was a forfeiture,” 
he replied, stammering and blushing excessively, “ for 
attempting to blow my flute.”—“] don’t understand 
you!” answered Lucy; and turned towards the house, 
with some marks of resentment on her countenance. 
Bolton was for some time riveted to the spot. When 
he recovered the use of his feet, he ran after Miss Sin- 
dall: and gently laying hold of her hand—* I cannot 
bear your anger,” said he: “though I own your dis- 
pleasure is just : but forgive, [ entreat you, this unthink- 
ing offence, of him whose respect is equal to his love.” 
—€Your love, M). Bolton!”—“I cannot retract the 
word; though my heart has betrayed me from that pru- 
dence which might have stifled the declaration.. 1 have 
not languaye, Miss Lucy, for the present feelings of my 
soul: tll this moment, | never knew how much | loved 
you; and never could [ have expressed it so ill !”"—He 
paused—She was looking fixedly on the ground: draw 
ing her hand softly from his, which refused, involuntarily, 
to quit its hold—* May I not hope?” said he. “ You 
have my pardon, Mr. Bolton.”—“ But—” “1 beg you,” 
said Lucy, interrupting him, “to leave this subject. I 
know your merit, Mr. Bolton—my esteem—you have 
thrown me into such confusion—nay, let go my hand.” 
—“Pity then, andforgive me!” She sighed—he press- 
ed her hand to his lips. She blushed—and blushed in 
such a manner They have never been in Bolton’s 
situation, by whom that sigh and that blush would not 
have been understood. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Bolton is separated from Miss Sindall. 

THERE was too muchinnocence in the breast of Lucy, 
to suffer it to be furnished with disguise. I mean not 
to throw any imputation on that female delicacy— 
“ Which,” as Milton expresses it— 

“ 





would be woo’d ; and not unsought, be won.” 

This in truth cannot be called art, because nature has 
given it to all her females, Let it simply proceed from 
modesty, and it will never go too far; but the aflectation 
of it is ever the consequence of weakness in the head, 
or cruelty in the heart. 

I believe Miss Sindall to have been subject to neither ; 
she did not, thercfore, assume the pride of indifference, 
which she did not feel, to the attachment of so much 
worth as Bolton’s; and he had soon the happiness to 
find that his aflection, which every day increased, was 
not lavished without hope of a return. 

But he did not seer to be so fortunate, meanwhile, 
in the estimation of every person in the family: Sir 
Thomas Sindall had not of late shown that cordiality 
towards Bolton, with which he had been wont to favour 
him. As Harry was inconscious of any reason he 
could have given for it, this alteration in his cousin’s 
behaviour was for some time altogether unnoticed by 
him ; and when, at last, he was forced to observe it, he 
attributed it to no particular cause, but considered it as 
merely the effectot some accidental and temporary cha- 
grin: nor did he altogether change his opinion, even 
when Lucy suggested to him her fears on the subject, 
and entreated him to recollect if he had in any respect 
disobliged his cousin, whose behaviour seemed to her 
» indicate some disgust conceived particularly against 

im. 

Not long after, the baronet informed his family of his 
intention of changing their place of residence, for some 
time, from Sindall Park to his other estate; where, he 
said, he found his presence was become necessary ; 
and, at the same time, communicated to Bolton his 
desire that he should remain behind, to superintend the 
execution of certain plans which he had laid down with 
regard to the management of some country business at 
the first mentioned place. Harry thought this suffi- 
ciently warranted his expressing a suspicion, that his 
company had not of late been so agreeable to Sir ‘Tho- 
mas as it used to be, and begged to be informed in what 
particular he had offended him? “Offended me, my 
dear boy!” replied Sir Thomas ; “never, in the least. 
From what such an idea could have arisen I know not; 
if from my leaving you here behind, when we go to 
Bilswood, it is the most mistaken one in the world. It 
is but for a few months till those affairs I talked to you 
of are finished ; and I hope there to have an opportunity 
of showing that, in your absence, I shall be far from for- 
getting you.” 


During the time of their stay at Sindall Park, he be- 





haved to Harry in so courteous and obliging a manner 
that his suspicions were totally removed ; and he bere,, 
with less regret than he should otherwise have done, 
a separation from his Lucy, which he considered as 
temporary ; besides, that his stay behind was necessary 
to him whose countenance and friendship his attach- 
ment to that young lady had now rendered more ne- 
cessary in his estimation, Love increases the list 
of our dependencies: | mean it not as an argument 
against the passion; that sex, I trust, whose power it 
establishes, will point its vassals to no pursuit but what 
is laudable. 

Their farewell scene passed in that very spot whichI 
have described in the last chapter as witness to the de- 
claration of Bolton’s passion. Their farewell——but 
where the feelings say much, and the expression little, 
description will seldom succeed in the picture. 

Their separation, however, was alleviated by the 
hope that it was not likely to be of long continuance: 
Sir Thomas’s declaration, of his intending that Harry 
should fallow them, in a few months, was not forgotten ; 
and the intermediate days were swallowed up in the 
—* of the pleasures which that period should 

roduce, 
» In the mean time they took something from the pain 
of absence, by a punctual correspondence. These let- 
ters | have seen. ‘They describe things little in them- 
selves; to Bolton and Lucy they were no trifles; but 
by others their +i anger would not be understood, 

ne recital only | have ventured to extract, for the pe- 
rusal of the reader: because I observe that it strongly 
affected them ; who, in this instance, were interested no 
more than any to whom the feelings it addresses are 
known: and some of my readers, probably, have the 
advantage of not being altogether unacquainted with 
the persons of whom it speaks, 








CHAPTER V. 
An Adventure of Miss Sindall’s at Bilswood, 

To assume her semblance is a tribute which Vice 
must often pay to Virtue. There are popular qualities 
which the world looks for, because it is aware that it 
may be sometimes benefited by their exertion. Gene- 
rosity is an excellence, by the apparent possession of 
which I have known many worthless characters buoyed 
up from their infamy, though with them it was, indeed, 
but thoughtless profusion; and, on the other hand, I 
have seen amiable men marked out with a sneer by the 
million ; from a temperanee, or reservedness of dispo- 
sition, which shuns the glare of public, and the plea- 
sures of convivial life, an gives to modesty and gentle 
manners the appearance of parsimony and meanness 
of spirit. ; 

The imputation of merit, with mankind, Sindall 
knew to be a necessary appendage to his character; 
he was careful, therefore, to omit no opportunity of 
stepping forth to their notice as a man of generosity.— 
There was not a gentleman’s servant in the county whe 
did not talk of the knight’s munificence, in the article 
of vails ; and a park-keeper was thought a happy 
man, whom his master sent witha haunch of venison 
to Sir Thomas. Oncea year, too, he feasted his te- 
nants, and indeed the whole neighbourhood, on the 
large lawn in front of his house, where the strong beer 
ran, cascade-wise, from the mouth of a leaden Triton. 

But there were objects of compassion, whose relief 
would not have figured in the eye of the public, on 
whom he was not so remarkable for bestowing his libe- 
rality. The beggars, he complained, were perpetually 
stealing his fruit and destroying his shrubbery; he, 
therefore, kept a wolf-dog, to give them their answer at 
the gate : und some poor famulies, in the village on his 
estate, had been brought to beggary by prosecutions for 
poaching—an offence which eyery country gentleman 
is bound in honor to punish with the utmost severity 
of the law, and cannot therefore, without a breach of 
that honour, alleviate by a weak and ill-judged exercise 
of benevolence! 

Miss Lucy, however, as she could not so strongly 
feel the offence, would sometimes contribute to lessen 
the rigour of its punishment by making small pre- 
sents to the wives and children of the delinquents.— 
Passing one evening by the door of a cottage, where 
one of those pensioners on her bounty lived, she ob- 
served standing before it a very beautiful lapdog, with 
a collar and bell, ornamented much beyond the trap- 
pings of any animal that could belong to the house.— 
From this circumstance her curiosity was excited to 
enter, when she was not a little surprised to find a 
young lady in a most elegant undress, sitting on —_ 
stool by the fire, with one of the children of | the ly 
on her lap. The ladies expressed mutual astonishment 
in their countenances at this meeting : when the good 
woman of the house, running up to them, and clasping 
a hand of each in hers—“ Blessings,” said she, “ 
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sands of blessings on you both ! a lovelier couple, or a 
better, my eyes never looked on!” The infant clap- 
ped its hands, as if instinctively—* Dear heart !” conti- 
nued its mother ; “look, if my Tommy be not thanking 
you too! Well may heclap his hands: if it had not 
been for your gracious selves, by this time his hands 
would have been cold clay !” mumbling his fingers in 
her mouth and bathing his arms with her tears— 
“ When youstrictly forbade me to tell any mortal of 
a0 favours, oh! how I longed to let each of you 

now that there was another lady in the world as 
good as herself !” 

The stranger had now recovered herself enough to 
tell Miss eg how much it.delighted her, to find 
that a young lady of her figure did not disdain to 
visit affliction, even amongst the poor and the lowly. 
“ That reflection,” answered the other, “ applies more 
strongly to the lady who makes it, than to her who is 
the. occasion of its being made. I have not, madam, 
the honour of your acquaintance; but, methinks— 
pardon my boldness—that I feel as if we were not 
strangers; at least, 1 am sure that I should reckon it 
a piece of singular good fortune, if this interview 
could entitle me to call you stranger no longer.” Their 
landlady cried and laughed by turns; and her two 
guests were so much pleased with this meeting, that 
the appointed a renewal of it at an hour somewhat 
earlier of the subsequent evening, 

Lucy came a few minutes before the time of appoint- 
ment; when she learned, that the stranger was the 
daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, whom a differ- 
ence of disposition from that of Sir Thomas Sindall, 
arising at last to a particular coolness, had entirely es- 
tranged, for many years, from the baronet, and prevented 
all intercourse between the families, 

When this lady arrived, she brought such tidings 
along with her, that I question if, in all the sumptuotis 
abodes of wealth and grandeur, there was to be found 
so much sincerity of joy, as in the ragged and moulder- 
ing walls of the hovel which she graced with her pre- 
sence. She informed the grateful mistress of it, that, 
by her intercession with some justices of the peace, 
who made part of the judicature before whom the poor 
woman’s husband was brought, his punishment had 
been mitigated to a small fine, which she had underta- 
ken to pay; and that he would very soon be on his way 
homewards. ‘The joy of the poor man’s family, at this 
intelligence, was such as they could not, nor shall I, at- 
tempt to express. His deliverance was indeed unex- 
pected ; because his crime was great—no less than that 
of having sete gin in his garden, for some cats that 
used to prey on a single brood of chickens, his only 
moperty ; which gin had, one night, wickedly and ma- 
iciously hanged a hare, which the baronet’s gamekeeper 
next morning discovered in it! 

His wife and little ones seemed only to be restrained 
by the respected presence of their guests, from running 
out to meet a husband and a father restored to them 
from captivity. The ladies, observing it, encouraged 
them in the design: and, having received the good 
woman’s benediction, on her knees, they walked out 
together ; and, leaving the happy family on the road 
to the prison, turned down a winding, romantic walk, 
that followed the mazes of a rill, in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

Lucy, whose eyes had been fixed with respectful 
attention on her fair companion, ever since her arrival 
at the cottage, now dropped a tear from each, “ You 
will not wonder at these tears, madam,” said she, 
“when you know, that they are my common sign of joy 
and admiration: they thank you on behalf of myself, 
and my sex, whose peculiar beauty consists in those 
gentle virtues you so eminently possess; my heart 
feels not only pleasure, but pride, in an instance of 
female worth so exalted. Though the family in which 
I live, from some cause unknown to me, have not the 
happiness of an intercourse with yours ; yet your name 
is familiar to my ear, and carries with it the idea of 
every amiable and engaging quality.”—“ Nor am I,” 
returned the other, “a stranger to the name or the 
worth of Miss Sindall; and I reckon myself singularly 
fortunate, not only to have accidentally made an ac- 

quaintance with her, but to have made it in that very 
style which efféctually secures the esteem her charac- 
ter had formerly impressed me with.”—“ Beneficence, 
indeed,” replied Lucy, “is a virtue, of which the pos- 
session may entitle to an acquaintance with one to 
whom that virtue is so particularly known.”—“ It is no 
less a pleasure than a duty,” rejoined her eompanion : 
“but [, Miss Sindall, have an additional incitement to the 
exercise of it ; which, perhaps, as the tongue of curiosity 
is atone time as busy asits earis attentive at another, you 
may, ere this, have heard of, That ancient building to 
which the walk we are on willin a few minutes conduct 
us, was formerly in the possession of one in whose 
bosom resided every gentle, exeellenee that adorns hu- 





manity. He, Miss Sindall—why should I blush to tell 
it ?—in the sordid calculation of the world, his attach- 
ment was not enviable: the remembrance of it, though 
it wrings my heart with sorrow, is yet my pride andmy 
delight! Your feelings, Miss Lucy, will understand 
this—the dear youth left me executrix of that philanthro- 
BY, which death alone could stop in its course. To 

ischarge this trust is the business of my life; for I 
hold myself bound to discharge it.” 

They had now reached the end of the walk, where 
it opened into a little circle, surrounded with trees, and 
fenced by a rail, in front of an, antique looking house ; 
the gate of which was ornamented with a rudely sculp- 
tured crest, ciphered round with the initials of some 
name which time had rendered illegible. But a few 
paces before it was placed a small urn, of modern work- 
manship; and on atablet beneath was written— 

TO THE 
MEMORY 
oF 
WILLIAM HARLAY. 
Lucy stepped up to read this inscription. “Harley!” 
said she, “how I blush to think that I have ey 
ever heard of the name !”—* Alas!” said Miss Wal- 
ton, “ his actions were not of a kind that is loudly talk- 
ed of: but what is the fame of the world? By him its 
voice could not now be heard!” ‘There was an ardent 
earnestness in her look, even amidst the melancholy 
with which her countenance was impressed. “There 
is a blank atthe bottom of the tablet!” said Lucy. Her 
companion smiled gloomily at the observation ; and, 
leaning on the urn in a pensive attitude, replied that it 
should one day be filled up! : 

They now heard the tread of feet approaching the 
lace. Lucy was somewhat alarmed at the sound ; but 
er fears were removed, when she discovered it to pro- 

ceed from a venerable old man; who, advancing to- 
wards them, accosted Miss Walton by her name—who, 
in her turn, pronounced the word “ Peter!” in the tone 
of surprise. She stretched out her hand, which he 
clasped in his; and looked in her face with a certain 
piteous wistfulness, while a tear was swelling in his 
eye. “My dear lady,” said he, “I have travelled many 
a mile since I saw your ladyship last. By God’s bless- 
ing, I have succeeded very well in the business your 
ladyship helped me to set up; and having some deal- 
ings with a tradesman in London, | have been as far 
as that city and back again: ‘and,’ said I to myself, 
‘if I could venture on such a journey for the sake of 
gain, may I not take a shorter for the sake of thanking 
my benefactress, and seeing my old friends in the coun- 
try? and I had a sort of yearning to be here, to remem- 
ber good Mrs. Margery, and my dear young master— 
God forgive me for weeping, for he was too good for 
this world !”—The tears of Miss Walton and Lucy ac- 
companied his. “ Alack-a-day!” continued Peter ; “ to 
think how things will come to pass! That there tree 
was planted by his own sweet hand! I remember it 
well; he was then but a boy: I stood behind him, 
holding the plants in my apron thus— Peter,’ said he, 
as he took one to stick it in the ground, ‘ perhaps I shall 
not live to see this grow!"—*God grant your honour 
may,’ said I, ‘ when I am dead and gone!’ and I lifted 
up the apron to my for my heart grew big at his 
words; but he smiled up in my face, and said—* We 
shall both live, Peter; and that will be best’—Ah! I 
little thought then, Miss Walton !—I little thought!” 
and he shook his thin gray locks! The heart of apathy 
itself could not have withstood it: Miss Walton’s and 
Lucy’s, melting and tender at all times, were quite 
overcome. 

They stood for some time silent: Miss Walton, at 
last; recollected herself. “Pardon me, Miss Sindall,” 
said she; “I was lost in the indulgence of my grief. 
Let us leave this solemn scene; I have no right to tax 

ou with my sorrows.”—*“ Call not their participation 

y that name!” answered Lucy ; “I know the sacred- 
ness of sorrow: yours are such as strengthen the soul 
while they melt it !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Change in Bolton’s Situation, 

Tue reader will pardon the digression I have made: 
I would not willingly lead him out of his way, except 
into some path, where his feelings may be expanded, 
and his heart improved. 

He will remember that I mentioned, in the fourth 
chapter, the expectation which Bolton entertained of 
seeing his Lucy, at a period not very remote. 

But that period was not destined to arrive 80 soon. 
When he expected Sir Thomas’s commands—or, ra- 
ther, his permission—to visit the family at Bilswood, he 
received a letter from that gentleman, purporting that 
he had, at last, been able to put him in the way of at- 





taining that independence he had so often wished for, 
having just procured him a commission in a regiment 
then stationed at Gibraltar: that, though he, Sir Tho. 
mas, as well as Mrs. Selwyn and Lucy, was exceeding. 
ly desirous to have an i pry Fane him fare. 
well; yet he had prevailed on himself to wave that 

leasure, from the consideration of its inconvenience to 

arry, as it was absolutely necessary that he should 
join his regiment immediately. He enclosed letters of 
introduction to several gentlemen of his acquaintance 
in London; remitted him drafts, on that place, for a 
considerable sum, to fit him out for his intended expe. 
dition; and begged that he might lose no time in re. 
pairing thither for that purpose. He ended, with as. 
suring him of the continuance of his friendship ; whi 
he declared, no distance of time or place could alienate 
or impair. 

The effect which this letter had upon Bolton, as he 
was then circumstanced, my readers can easily ima- 
gine! There was another accompanied it; a note from 

is Lucy. She intended it for comfort; for it assumed 
the language of consolation: but the depression of her 
own spirits was visible amidst the hopes with which she 
meant to buoy up those of Bolton. 

With this letter for its text, did his imagination run 
over all the delights of the past, and compare them 
with the pr rey of the present. Yet those ten. 
der regrets which the better part of our nature feels, 
have something in them to blunt the edge of that pain 
they inflict, and confer on the votaries of sorrow a sen- 
sation that borders on pleasure. He visited the walks 
which his Lucy had trod, the trees under which she had 
sat, the prospects they had marked together: and he 
would not have exchanged his feelings, for all that 
luxury could give or festivity inspire! Nor did he part 
with the idea after the object was removed ; but even 
on the road to London, to which place he began his 
journey next morning, it was but pulling out his letter 
again, humming over that little melancholy air which 
his ant had praised, and the scene was present at 
once! It drew, indeed, a sigh from his bosom, and 
an unmanly tear stood in his eye; yet the sigh and 
the oe were such, that it was impossible to wish it re- 
moved! se 


CHAPTER VII. 
His Arrival and Situation in London. 


Wuen Bolton reached the metropolis, he are 
without delay, to those persons for whom he hed let- 
ters from Sir Thomas Sindall ; whose instructions the 
baronet had directed him to follow, in that course of 
tailitary duty which he had now enabled him to pursue, 

In the reception he met with it is not surprisin 
that he was disappointed. He looked for that cordi 
friendship, that warm attachment, which is only to be 
found in the smaller circles of private life; which is 
lost in the bustle, and extended connexion, of large 
societies. The letters he presented were read with a 
civil indifference, and produced the unmeaning profes- 
sions of ceremony and politeness. From some of those 
to. whou they were addressed, he had invitations which 
he accepted with diffidence ; to feasts which he par- 
took with disgust; where he sat amidst the profusion 
of ostentatious wealth, surrounded with company he 
did not know, and listening to discourse in mn he 
was not qualified to join. 

A plain, honest tradesman, to whom he happened to 
carry a commission from Mrs, Wistanly, was the only 
person who seemed to take an interest in his welfare. 
At this man’s house he received the welcome of a fa- 
voured acquaintance: he eat of the family dinner, and 
heard the jest which rose for their amnsement ; for 
ceremony did not regulate the figure of their table, 
nor had fashion banished the language of nature from 
their lips. Under this man’s guidance, he transacted 
any little business his situation required ; and was 
frequently conducted by him to those very doors, 
whose ‘lordly owners received him in that manner 
which grandeur thinks itself entitled to assume, and 
dependance is constrained to endure. 

After some days of inquiry and solicitude, he lear 
ed that it was not necessary for him to join his regt- 
ment so “ seseng as Sir Thomas's letter had induced 
him to believe. 


Upon obtaining this information, he immediately 
communicated it to the baronet ; and signified, at the 
same time, a desire of improving that time, which this 
respite allowed him for his stay in England, in a visit 
to the family at Bilswood. But with this purpose, 
eousin’s ideas did not at all coincide. He wrote Harry 
an answer, diapproving entirely his intentions of leav- 
ing London ; and laid down a plan for his improve- 
ment in military science, which could only be followed 
in the metropolis, Here was another disappointment} 
but Harry considered it his duty to obey. 
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What he felt, however, may be gathered from the 
following letter; which he wrote to Miss Sindall, by 
the post succeeding that which brought him the instruc- 


tions of Sir Thomas : 
“As I found soon after my arrival here, that the ne- 


cossity of joining my regiment immediately was su; 
coded I hoped, by thes time, to eave feligened way 
dearest Lucy of my intended departure from London, 
to be.once more res’ to her and the country. 

“I have suffered the mortification of another disap- 
pointment! Sir Thomas’s letter is now before me ; 
which fixes me here for the winter: I confess the rea- 


_ gonableness of his — but reason, and Sir Tho- 


mas, cannot feel like Bolton. 

“When we parted last, we flattered ourselves with 
other prospects! Cruel as the reflection is, I feel a 
sort of pleasure in recalling it: especially, when I ven- 
ture to believe that my Lucy has not forgotten our 


g. 

“To-morrow is Christmas day: I call to remem- 
brance our last year’s holidays; may these be as hap- 
py with you, though I am not to partake them! Write 
me every particular of these days of jollity: fear not, 
as your last letter expresses it, tiring me with trifles ; 

ing is a trifle in which you are concerned. While 

Iread the account, I will fancy myself at Bilswood : 

here, { will walk forth, an unnoticed thing, amidst the 

busy crowd that surrounds me. Your letters give me 

some interest in myself; because they show me that I 
am something to my Lucy: she is every thing to her 
“Borron.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Filial Piety. 

Botton had a Geeiion towards society that did 
not allow him an indifference about any thing of human 
form with whom he could have an opportunity of in- 
tercourse. He was every one’s friend, in his heart, till 
some meee demerit rendered a person unworthy his 

will. 

He had not long possessed his lodgings in town till he 
cultivated an acquaintance with his landlord and land- 
lady. The latter he found to be the representative of 
the family ; from a power of loquacity, very much su- 
perior to her husband, who seemed to be wonderfully 
Pleased with his wife’s conversation, and very happy 
under what might, not improperly, be termed her go- 
vernment. 

To Mrs, Terwitt, therefore—for that was the lady’s 
name—did Bolton address his approaches towards an 
os: and from her he had the good fortune 
tofind them meet with a favourable reception. They 
were so intimate, the second week of his residence ii 
the house, that she told him the best part of the trans- 
actions of her life, and consulted him upon the disposal 
of her eldest daughter in marriage, whom a young 
tradesman, she said, had been in suit of ever since the 
Easter holidays preceding. “ We can give her,” added 
she, “something handsome enough for a portion: and 
the old gentleman above stairs has promised her a 
present of a hundred pounds on her wedding day, pro- 
vided she marries to please him.” 

“The gentleman above stairs!” said Bolton; “how 
have I been so unlucky as never to have heard of him 
before ?”—« He is not at present in town,” replied the 
landlady ; “ having gone, about a fortnight ago, to 
Bath, whence he is not yet returned. Indeed | fear 
his health requires some stay at that place; for he has 
been but poorly of late: Heaven preserve his life! for 
he is a good friend of ours; and of many ones else who 
sand in need of his friendship. He has an estate, sir, 
of a thousand pounds a year, and money besides, as I 
have been told: yet he chooses to live private, as you 
will see; and spends, I believe, the most of his income 
in charitable actions,” 

“I did indeed,” said Harry, “observe a young man 
come to the door this morning at an early hour: and I 

eard him ask if the gentleman was returned? But | 
did not then know that he meant any person who lodg- 
ed here.”—« Ay, sure enough he meant Mr. Rawlin- 
reg said Mrs, Terwitt ; “and I wish he may not feel 
ls absence much: for he has called here fr uently 
of late ; and the last time, when he was told of his not 
lite yet returned, Betty observed that the tears gush- 
tom his eyes.”—“ When he calls again,” said Bol- 
ton, “I beg that I may be informed of it.” 

Next morning he heard somebody knock at the door, 
much about the time he had seen the young man ap- 

ch it the preceding day. Upon going to the win- 

ow he observed the same stripling ; but his dress was 

an t: he had no coat to cover a threadbare waist- 
that Le had he any hat. Bolton let the maid know 

. 2€ Was aware of his being at the door ; and resumed 

own station at the window. The youth repeated 
VoL. 1,—6 





his inquiries after Mr. Rawlinson ; and, ao receiving 
the same answer, cast up to heaven a look of resigna- 
tion, and retired. 

Bolton slipped down stairs and followed him. His 
lodgings were situated near Queen Square: the lad took 
the Coy! road ; and went on, without stopping, tili he 
reached Pancras Churchyard. He stood, seemingly 
intranced, over a new covered grave at one end of it. 
Harry sepa himself under cover of a tomb hard by, 
where he could mark him unperceived. 

He held his hands clasped in one another, and the 
tears began to trickle down his cheeks. Bolton stole 
from “ a lace, and approached towards the 
8 e poor lad began to spead, as if addressin: 
ivinhiadins. “ 

“ Thou canst not feel theircruelty; nor shall the winds 
of winter chill thee as they do thy wretched son ! 
Inhuman miscreants! but these shall cover thee.”—He 
threw himself on the ground ; and spread his arms over 
the grave on which he wept. 

Bolton stooped down, to raise him from the earth. 
He turned ; and gazed on him witha look wildered and 
piteous. “Pardon a stranger, young man,” said Bolton, 
“who cannot but be interested in your sorrow: he is 
not entitled to ask its cause; yet his heart swells with 
the Lp of removing it.”—“ May Heaven requite you,” 
replied the stranger, “for your pity to a poor orphan— 
Oh, sir! | have not been used to beg; and even to re- 
ceive charity is hard upon me. Did I mean to move 
compassion, I have a story to tell ‘You weep al- 
ready, sir! Hear me; and judge if [ deserve yourtears'! 

“Here lies my father; the only relation whom mis- 
fortune had left to own me: but Heaven has sent us a 
friend, in that best of men, Mr. Rawlinson. He came 
accidentally to the knowledge of our sufferings, and 
took on himself the charge of alleviating them, which the 
cruelty of our own connexions had abandoned. But 
alas! when, by his assistance, my father was put into 
a way of earning his bread, he was seized with that ill- 
ness of which he died. Some small debts, which his 
short time in business had not yet allowed him to dis- 
charge, were put in suit against him by his creditors, 
His sickness and death, which happened a few days ago, 
did but hasten their proceed they seized, sir, the 
very covering of that bed on which his body was laid. 
Mr. Rawlinson was out of town; and I fancy he never 
received those letters 1 wrote him to Bath. I had no 
one from whom to expect relief; every thing but these 
rags on my back I sold to bury the best of fathers: but 
my little all was not enough; and the man whom I em- 
ployed for his funeral took yesterday from off these 
clods the very sod which had covered him, because I had 
not wherewithal to pay its price.” Bolton fell on his 
neck, and answered him with his tears. 

He covered the dust of the father, and clothed the 
nakedness of the son: and, having placed him where 
it was in his power to make future inquiries after his 
situation, left him to bless Providence for the aid it 
had sent, without knowing the hand through which 
its bounty had flowed. ‘That hand, indeed, the grate- 
ful youth pressed to his lips at parting; and begge 
— to know the name of his benefactor. “ [ 
am a friend,” said Bolton, “of Mr. Rawlinson, and 
humanity.” 








CHAPTER IX. 
A very alarming Accident, which proves the Means of Bol- 
ton’s getting acquainted with his Fellow-lodger. 

When Bolton returned in the evening from those 
labours of charity he had undertaken, he found that 
the family were abroad, supping in a body with the 
daughter’s lover. The maid sat up, to wait their 
home-coming ; and Bolton, who had more liberty, 
but much less inclination, to sleep, betook himself to 
meditation. 

It was now near midnight; and the hum of Betty’s 
spinning-wheel, which had frequently intermitted be- 
fore, became entirely silent: when Bolton was alarmed 
with a very loud knocking of the watchman at the 
door ; and presently a confused assemblage of voices, 
crying out—“ Fire! Fire!” echoed from one end of 
the street to the other. Upon opening his window he 
discovered, too plainly, the reason of the alarm: the 
flames were already appearing at the windows of the 
ground-floor; to which the had probably been com- 
municated by the candle, which the maid had burning 
by her in the kitchen below. 

She had now at last awaked; and was running 
about, before the door of the house, wringing her hands, 
and speaking incoherently to the few who were as- 
sembled by the outcry, without having recollection 
enough to endeavour to save any thing belonging to 
herself or her master. 

Bolton, who had more the 


ssion of his faculties, 
entreating the assistance 


some watchmen whom 





the occasion had drawn together, made shift to convey 
into the street a few things which he took to be the 
most valuable: desiring Betty to be so much mistress 
of herself, as to keep an eye upon them for her mas- 
ter’s benefit. 

She continued, however, her broken exclamations 
of horror and despair ; till at last starting as it were 
into the remembrance of something forgot, she cried 
out vehemently—* Oh, my God! where is Mr. Raw- 
linson ?” 

Bolton caught the horrid meaning of her question ; 
and pushing through the flames, which had now taken 
hold of the staircase, forced his way into the bed- 
chamber occupied by the old gentleman, who had _re- 
turned from the country that very evening ; and, being 
fatigued with his journey, had gone to bed before his 
fellow-lodger’s arrival at home. 

He had not waked till the room under that where 
he lay was in a blaze: and, on attempting to rise, was 
stifled with the smoke that poured in at every cranny 
of the floor, and fell senseless at his bedside ; where 
Bolton found him upon entering the room. 

On endeavouring to carry him down stairs, he found 
it had now become impracticable: several of the steps 
having been quite burnt away, and fallen down in 
flaming brands, since the moment before, when he had 
ascended. 

He had presence of mind enough left to observe 
that the back part of the house was not so immedi- 
ately affected by the flames : he carried Mr. Rawlin- 
son, therefore, into a room on that side; and, having 
beat out the sash, admitted air enough to revive him. 
The latter presently recollected his situation; and 
asking Harry if it was possible to get down stairs, 
heard him answer in the negative with remarkable 
composure. “As for me,” said he, “I shall lose but 
few of my days; butI fear, sir, your generous con- 
cern for a stranger has endangered a life much more 
valuable than mine. Let me beg of you to endeavour 
to save yourself, which your strength and agility may 
enable you to do; without regarding a poor worn out 
old man, who would only encumber you in the at- 
tempt.” Bolton with a solemn earnestness, declared 
that no consideration should tempt him to such a de- 
sertion. 

He had before this vainly endeavoured to procure a 
ladder, or some other assistance, from the people be- 
low: the confusion of the scene prevented their afford- 
ing it. He considered, therefore, if he could not furnish 
some expedient from within; and, having united the 
cordage of a bed which stood in the room, he found it 
would make a sufficient length of rope to reach within 
a few feet of the ground. Thishe fastened round Mr. 
Rawlinson’s waist, in such a way that his arms should 
support part of the weight of his body ; and, sliding it 
over the edge of the window, 80 as to cause somewhat 
more resistance in the descent, he let him down in that 
manner till he was within reach of some assistants be- 
low, who caught him in their arms. Then fastening 
the end of the rope round the of the bed, he sli 
so far down upon it himself that he could safely leap to 
the ground, , 

He conveyed Mr. Rawlinson to some lodgings hard 
by, which then happened to be vacant ; and, having 
got him accommodated with some clothes belonging to 
the landlord, he returned to see what progress the fire 
had been making : when he found that happily» from a 
piece of waste ground lying between the house where 
it broke out, and the other to the leeward, it was got so 
much under as to be in no danger of spreading any 
farther. 7 , 

Upon going back to Mr. Rawlinson he found him 
sitting in the midst of the family with whom he had 
lodged, ministering comfort to their distresses : the un- 
tunate Betty, whom, as she stood self-condemned for 
her neglect, he considered as the greatest sufferer, he 
had placed next him. “ You shall not,” said he, ad- 
dressing himself to the old folks, “ interrupt the hap- 
piness of my friend Nancy or her lover here with wati- 
ing your misfortune, or chiding of Betty. J will heeoms 
bound to make up all your losses, provided good-hu- 
mour is not of the number. Peat 

“ But who.” continued the old gentleman, “ sha!! 
reward Mr. Bolton for the service he has done us all ?” 
“ May Heaven reward him!” eried Mrs. Terwitt. And 
all her andience answered—* Amen !”—“ You pray 
well,” said Mr. Rawlinson; “ and yonr petition is 
heard—On him, te whem the disposition of benevo-~ 
lence is given, its recompence is already bestowed.” 





CHAPTER X. 
Effects of his Acquaintance with Mr. Rawlinson. 
Svcn was Bolton’s introduction to Mr. Rawlinson’s 
acquaintance : and, from the circumstances of its 
commencement, my readers will easily believe that 
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neither party could be indifferent to its continuation. 
Rawlinson saw his own virtues, warm and active, in 
the bosom of his young friend: while Harry con- 
templated with equal delight that serenity which their 
recollection bestowed on the declining age of Raw- 
linson. 

In one of his visits to the old gentleman, some time 
after the accident related in the foregoing chapter, he 
found with him that very youth whose sorrow over the 
grave of his father he had so lately been the means of 
alleviating. ‘The young man was, indeed, in the midst 
of their recital as Bolton entered the room: and had 
just mentioned with regret his ignorance of his bene- 
factor; when the door opened, and discovered him. 
Bolton could not help blushing at the discovery; the 
other, starting from his seat, exclaimed—* It is he! itis 
himself !”—threw himself onhis knees before Harry with 
tears in his eyes, and poured out some broken expres- 
sions of the warmest gratitude. “It was you then,” 
said Mr. Rawlinson, “ who were the comforter of my 
poor boy, who covered the grave of his unfortunate fa- 
ther! [ will not thank you, for Jack is doing it better 
with his tears: but I will thank Heaven that there are 
zomesuch men, to preserve my veneration forthe species.” 
—“T trust, my dear sir,” said Bolton, “ that there are 
many to whom such actions are habitual.”—“ You are 
a young man,” ayer Ye the other ; “ and it is fit you 
should believe so: I will believe sotoo; for I have some- 
times known what it is to enjoy them.—Go, my boy!” 
turning to the lad; “and wish for the luxury ef doing 
good: remember Mr. Bolton, and be not forgetful of 
Providence !” 

“The father of that young man,” said Mr. Rawlin- 
son when he was gone, “ was a schoolfellow of mine 
here in town, and one of the worthiest creatures in 
the world: but, from a milkiness of disposition, with- 
out the direction of prudence, or the guard of sus- 
picion, he suffered himself to become a dupe to the 
artifices of some designing men; and when, some 
time ago, I discovered his place of abode, in an 
obscure village in the country, I found him stripped 
of his patrimony, and burdened with the charge of 
that boy who has just now left us, whose mother, it 
seems, had died when he was a child. Yet amidst 
the distresses of his poverty, I found that easiness of 
temper, which had contributed to bring them on, had 
not forsaken him: he met me with a smile of satis- 
faction, and talked of the cruel indifference of some 
wealthy relations, without the emotions of anger, or 
the acrimony of disappointment. He seemed indeed 
to feel for his child; but comforted himself, at the 
same time, with the reflection that he had bred him 
to expect adversity with composure, and to suffer 
poverty with contentment. He died, poor man, when I 
had put him in a way of living with some comfort; nor 
had I even an opportunity of doing the common offices 
of friendship to his last moments, my health having 
obliged me to go down to Bath, whence I had re- 
moved to Bristol, and did not receive any accounts 
of his illness till my return to London. [ am in your 
debt, Mr. Bolton, for some supplies to his son: let 
me know what those were, that we may clear the 
account?” Bolton replied that he hoped Mr. Rawlin- 
son could not wish to deprive him of the pleasure he 
felt from the reflection of having assisted so much 
filial piety in distress. “It shall be in your own 
way,” said the old gentleman; “I am not such a 
niggard as to grudge you the opportunity: yet I 
cannot but regret my absence when [ should have 
closed the eyes of poor Jennings. He was the last 
of those companions of my childhood, whose history 
in life [ had occasion to be acquainted with. The 
rest, Mr. Bolton, had already fallen around me; and 
I am _now left, within a little of the grave, without a 
friend—except one, whom accident has acquired me 
in you—to smooth the path that leads to it: but that 
is short, and therefore it matters not much, At my 
age nature herself may be expected to decline; but a 
lingering illness is shortening her date. I would do, 
therefore, what good I can in the space that is left me ; 
and look forward, if I may be allowed, to make some 
provision for the service of futurity. Here are two 
papers, sir; which, on mature deliberation, I have 
judged it proper to commit to your custody : that in the 
parchment cover, which is not labelled, my death alone 
will authorize you to open; the other, marked ‘ Trust- 
deed, by Mr. Annesly,” I canexplain to you now. That 
man, Mr. Bolton, who is now a saint in heaven, was 
prepared for it by the severest calamities on earth: the 
cuilt and misfortunes of two darling children cut short 
the remnant of a life, whose business it was to guide, 
and whose pleasure to behold them in the paths of vir- 
tue and of happiness. At the time of his death they 
were both alive: one, alas, did not long survive her 
father! what has become of her brother I have never 
been able to learn, But this trust, put into my hands 





in their behalf, may still be of importance to him or his ; 
and to you, therefore, | make it over for that purpose. 
For though, by Mr. Annesly’s settlement, the subject 
of the trust accrues to me on the failure of his own is- 
sue; yet would I never consider it as mine, while the 
smallest chance remained of his son, or the descendants 
of his son, surviving: and, even were the negative 
certain, I should then only look on myself as the stew- 
ard of my friend; for purposes which his goodness 
would have dictated, and it becomes his trustee to 
fulfill, In such a charge I will not instruct my execu- 
tor; I have been fortunate enough to find one whose 
heart will instruct him.” 

Bolton, while he promised an execution of this trust 
worthy of the contidence reposed in him, could not 
help expressing his surprise at Mr, Rawlinson’s choice 
of him for that purpose. “Ido not wonder,” replied 
the other, “that you should think thus; for thus has 
custom taught us to think: I have told you how 
friendless and unconnected I am; but, while we trace 
the relatives of birth and kindred, shall we allow 
nothing to the ties of the heart, or the sympathy of 
virtue ?” 





CHAPTER XI. 
A remarkable Event inthe History of Bolton.— His Behaviour 
in consequence of it. 

Tue provisions which Mr. Rawlinson had made, for 
aneventof whichhehadaccustomed himself to think with 
composure, were but too predictive of its arrival, That 
worthy man lived not many weeks after the conversa- 
tion with Bolton which I have just recorded. 

Bolton was affécted with the most lively sorrow for his 
death. This friendship, though but lately acquired, had 
something poiveameet ardent in its attachment, and 
liberal in its confidence, Harry, who had returned it in 
the most unreserved manner, felt the want both of that 
kindness which soothed and that wisdom which in- 
structed him. 

Upon opening the sealed paper, which had been for- 
merly put into his hands by Mr, Rawlinson, it was 
found to be that gentleman's will, devising his whole 
estate, real and personal, to Mr. Bolton. ‘The reason 
given for this, in the body of the paper itself, was 
expressed in the following words—* Because, I know 
no man who has deserved more of myself; none who 
will deserve more of mankind in the disposal of what 
I have thus bequeathed him.” 

Bolton was fully sensible of the force of this re- 
commendation to the exercise of a virtue which he had 
always possessed, and had only wanted power to prac- 
tise. He acted as the almoner of Mr. Rawlinson, and 
justified his friend’s method of benefaction, for so this 
disposal of his affairs might be called, by joining, with 
the inclination to do good, that choice of object, and that 
attention to propriety, which dignifies the purpose, and 
doubles the use of beneficence. 

Having settled accounts of this kind in town— 
amongst which those of young Jennings, and the 
Terwitt family, were not forgottenhe set out for that 
estate, which had »ew devolved to him by the will of 
Mr. Rawlinson. With what ideas he made this visit, 
and in what manner he expressed them on his arrival, I 
shall allow his own words to describe, in the following 
letter to Miss Sindall :— 


“ WiILpRook. 

“My Lucy will not blame me for want of attention; 
because she has heard of, what the world will call, my 
good fortune, only from the relation of others. To 
her I could not address those short letters of recital 
which I was obliged to write to Sir Thomas, She will 
not doubt her Henry’s remembrance at all times. It 
is only with relation to those we love, that prosperity 
can produce happiness; and our virtues themselves 
are nourished from the consciousness of some favourite 
suffrage. The length of this letter shall make up for 
a silence occastoned by various interruptions, I have 
had a good deal of business, for the present ; I have been 
forming some projects for the future; the idea of my 
Lucy was absent from neither. 

“After the death of Mr. Rawiinson—the friend of 
mankind, as well as of your Harry—there were some 
offices of duty which the successor of such a man was 
peculiarly bound to perform. Though I could discover 
no relation of his but one, whose fortune, as it had for- 
merly taught him to overiook his kinsman, stood not 
now in need of that kinsman’s acknowledgment ; yet 
there were numbers whom humanity had allied to him. 
Their claim of affinity was now upon me; and their 
provision, a debt which I was called upen to discharge : 
this kept me some time in London, I have another fa- 





mily, here, whom it was also necessary to remember; 
I have been among them a week, and we have notbeen | 
unhappy. 

“When I looked into the convevance of this estate, 


I found it had been once before transferred in a manner 
not very common in the disposal of modern property, 
Its owner immediately preceding Mr. Rawlinson was 
friend and companion of his, who had gone out to In. 
dia some years later than he; and, by his assistance, 
had been put in the way of acquirmg a me large for. 
tune. The greatest part of this he remitted to his for 
mer benefactor, in England, to be laid out on some pup. 
chase near the place of his nativity ; which, it 

was a village but a few miles distant from Wilbrook, 
This estate was then in the possession of a gentleman 
whose London expenses had squandered the savingsof 
four or five generations; and, after having exhausted 
every other resource, he was obliged to sell this inherit. 
ance of his family. Mr. Rawlinson gave him the price 
he asked; and made a present of a considerable sum 
besides, to a very deserving woman, who had the mig. 
fortune to be the wife of this spendthrift. His friend 
ratified the bargain, with thanks ; but he lived nott 
enjoy his purchase. A fever carried him off, in his 
sage to England; and he bequeathed his estate to hi 
by whose former good offices he had been enabled to 
acquire it. 

“The new i aa took a singular method of im. 
proving its value! He lowered the rents, which had 
been raised to an extravagant height, and recalled the 
ancient tenants of the manor, most of whom had been 
driven from the unfriendly soil, to make room for des 
perate adventurers, who undertook for rents they could 
never be able to pay. To such a man was I to succeed; 
and I was conscious how much was required of his sue 
cessor. 

“The third day after my arrival, I gave a general in 
vitation to my tenants, and their families, to dine with 
me. The hall was trimmed for their reception; and 
some large antique pieces of plate, with which Mr, 
Rawlinson had furnished his cupboard, were ranged on 
the large table at the end of it. ‘Without doors stooda 
cask of excellent strong beer, for any one of inferior 
any | who chose to drink of it; dispensed by an old 
but jolly looking servant, whose face was the signal of 
welcome. 

“1 received my guests as friends and acquaintance; 
asked the names of their children; and praised the 
bluffness of the boys and the beauty of the girls, | 
placed one of the most matronly wives in the wicker 
chair at the head of the table; and, occupying the low. 
est place myself, stationed the rest of the company, ac 
cording to their age, on either side. 

“The dinner had all the appearance of plainnessand 
of plenty; amongst other dishes, four large pieces o 
roast beef were placed at uniform distances; and a 
plum-pudding, of a very uncommon circumference, was 
raised conspicuous in the middle. I pressed the bash 
ful among the girls; commended the frankness of their 
fathers; and pledged the jolliest of the set in repeated 
draughts of strong beer. 

“But, though this had the desired effect with some, 
I could observe, in the countenances of others, evident 
marks of distrust and apprehension. ‘The cloth, there 
fore, was no sooner removed, and the grace-cup drank, 
than [ rose up in my place, and addressed my guests 
to the following purpose :— r 

“¢The satisfaction, my worthy friends, with which 
I now meet you, is damped by the recollection of that 
loss we have sustained in the death of your late excd- 
lent master. He was to me, as to you, a friend anda 
father; so may Heaven supply the want to me, as] 
will endeavour to fill his place to you! I call youto 
witness, that I hold his estate by no other title. 

“¢T have given orders to my steward to renew such 
of your leases as are near expiring, at the rent w 
you have heretofore paid. If there is an article of et 
couragement, or convenience, wanting to any of you, 
let him apply to myself, and I will immediately inquire 
into it. NS man is above the business of doing good 

“ ¢Tt is customary, I believe, on such occasions, fot 
the tenant to pay a certain fine, or premium, to the 
landlord: I, too, my friends, will expect one; you, | 
your families, shall pay it me—be industrious, be vith 
ous, be happy!’ " 

“An exclamation of joy and applause, which the 
last part of my speech had scarcely been able to stifle 
now burst forth around me. I need not tell my Luey 
what | felt! her heart can judge of my feelings. 
will believe me, when I say that I would not have & 
changed them for the revenue of a monarch! s 

“The rest of the day was spent in all the gem 
festivity of happy spirits. I had enlarged a room 
joining to the hall, by striking down a partition at 
end, and closed the entertainment with a dance, 

I led up myself, with the rosy cheeked daughter of 
of my principal tenants. 

“This visit I have already returned to several d 
those honest folks. 1 found their little dwellings eles 
and comfortable ; and happiness and good-humott 
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seemed the guests of them all. I have eommonly ob- 
served cleanliness and contentment to be companions 
amongst the lower ranks of the country people; nor is 
it difficult te account for this; there is a self-satisfac- 
tion, in contented minds, which disposes to activity and 
neatness : whereas, the reckless lassitude, that weighs 
down the unhappy, seldom fails to make drunkards of 
the men, and slatterns of the women. I commended 
highly the neatness which I found in the farm houses on 
my estate, and made their owners presents of various 
household ornaments, by way of encouragement. 

“I know the usual mode of improving estates; I 
was told, by some sagacious advisers in London, that 
mine was improveable ; but 1 am too selfish to be content- 
ed with money; I would increase the love of my people. 

“ Yesterday and to-day | have been employed in sur- 
veying the grounds adjoining to the house. Nature, 
here, reigns without control; for Mr. Rawlinson did 
not attend very much to her improvement; and [ have 
heard him say, that he conceived a certain esteem for 
an old tree, or even an old wall, that would hardly al- 
low him to think of cutting the one, or pulling down 
the other. Nature, however, has been liberal of her 
beauties ; but these beauties I view not with so partial 
an eye as the scenes I left at Sindall Park. Were my 
Lucy here, to adorn the landscape !—but the language 
of affection like mine, is not ia words, She will not 
need them—to believe how much I am her 

“Henry Botton.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


A Change in the Family of Sir Thomas Sindall.—Some 
Account of a Person whom that Event introduces to Miss 
Lucy's Acquaintance, 

Tue answer which Bolton received to the foregoing 
letter contained a piece of intelligence material to the 
situation of Miss Sindall; it conveyed to him an ac- 
count of the death of Mrs. Selwyn. 

Though that lady was not possessed of many amiable 
or engaging qualities, yet Lucy, to whom she had 
always shown as much kindness as her nature allowed 
her to bestow on any one, felt a very lively sorrow for 
her death, even exclusive of the immediate consequen- 
ces which herself was to expect from that event. 

These, indeed, were apparently momentous. Mrs. 
Selwyn had been her guardian, and _protectress, from 
her infancy; and, though Sir Thomas Sindall had ever 
behaved to her like a father, yet there was a feeling in 
the bosom of Lucy that revolted against the idea of 
continuing in his house, after his aunt’s decease. By 
that lady’s will, she was entitled to a legacy of six 
hundred pounds ; by means of this sum, she had form- 
eda scheme which, though it would reduce her to a 
state very different from the ease and affluence of her 
former circumstances, might yet secure her from the 
itksomeness of dependance, or the accusation of im- 

ropriety ; this was, to appropriate two thirds of the 

Interest of her capital to the payment of an annual sum 

for her board with Mrs. Wistanly. 

It was now that Bolton felt the advantage of inde- 
ndence, from the hopes of being useful to Luey; 
ut he had her delicacy to overcome: she would not 
throw herself, at this moment of necessity, into the 
arms of & man whom fortime had now placed above 
her. She adhered to her first resolution. 

But the kindness of Sir Thomas Sindall rendered it 
Unnecessary: for, a short time after Mrs. Selwyn’s 
death, when Miss Sindall communicated to him her 
Intention of leaving his house, he addressed her in the 
following terms :—“I have always looked upon you, 
Miss Lucy, as a daughter; and, I hope, there has been 
No want of tenderness or attention on the side of my 
aunt, or myself, to have prevented your regarding us 
as parents. At the same time I know the opinions of 
the world; mistaken and illiberal as they often are, 
there is a deference which we are obliged to pay them. 

N your sex, the sense of decorum should be ever 
awake: even in this case | would not attempt to 

Plead against its voice; but, I hope, I have hit on a 

method which will perfectly reconcile propriety and 

convenience. There is a lady, a distant relation of our 

mily, whom a marriage, such as the world terms im- 
prudent, banished in early life from the notice or pro- 
teetion of it: but, though the y could refuse their suf 

rage to the match, they could not control its happi- 

hess ; and, during the life of Mr. Boothby, for that was 
her husband’s name, she experienced all the felicity of 
which wedlock is suse “ptible. Yet, on her husband’s 
death, which happened about five years after their 
marriage, the state of his affairs was found to be such, 
that she stood but too much in need of that assistance 
which her relations denied her. At the time of her 

giving the family this offence, I was a boy; and I 

Scarce ever heard of her nae, till I was apprized of her 

misfortunes, Whatever services I have been able to 





do her, I have found repaid by the sincerest gratitude, 
and improved to the worthiest purposes. ams the 
late event of my aunt’s death, I was naturally led to 
wish her place supplied by Mrs. Boothby; she has 
done me the favour to accept of my invitation, and I 
expect her here this evening. Of any thing like authori- 
ty, in this house, Miss Lucy, you shall be always in- 
ependent ; but, I flatter myself, she has qualities suf- 
ficient to merit your friendship.” Lucy returned such 
an answer as the kindness and delicacy of this speech 
deserved ; and it was agreed that, for the present, her 
purpose of leaving Bilswood should be laid aside. 

In the evening, the expected lady arrived. She 
seemed to be about the age of fifty; with an impres- 
sion of melancholy on her countenance, that appeared 
to have worn away her beauty before the usual period ; 
some traces, however, still remained, and her eyes, 
when they met the view of the world, which was but 
seldom, discovered a brilliancy not extinguished by her 
sorrow. 

Her appearance, joined to the knowledge of her 
story, did not fail to attract Miss Sindall’s regard: she 
received Mrs. Boothby with an air, not of civility, but 
friendship ; and the other showed a sense of the obliga- 
tion conterred on her, by a look of that modest, tender 
sort, which equally acknowledges and solicits our kind- 
ness. 

With misfortune, a good heart easily makes an ac- 
quaintance, Miss Sindall endeavoured by a thousand 
little assiduities, to show this lady the interest she 
took in her welfare. That reserve, which the humili- 
ty of affliction, not an unsocial spirit, seemed to have 
taught Mrs. Boothby, wore off by degrees: their 
mutual esteem increased as their characters opened 
to each other; and, in a short time, their confidence 
was unreserved, and their friendship appeared to be in- 
violable, 

Mrs. Boothby had now the satisfaction of pouring 
the tale of her distresses into the ear of sympathy and 
friendship. Her story was melancholy, but not un- 
common; the wreck of her husband’s affairs, by a 
mind too enlarged for his fortune; and an indulgence 
of inclinations, laudable in their kind, but faulty in re- 
lation to the circumstances of their owner. 

In the history of her young fnend’s life, there were 
but few incidents to communicate, in return. She 
could only say—that she remembered herself, from 
her infaney, an orphan, under the care of Sir Thomas 
Sindall and his aunt; that she lived with them in a 
state of quiet and simplicity, without having seen 
much of the world, or wishing to see it. She had but 
one secret to disclose, in earnest of her friendship; it 
faltered for some time on her lips, at last she ventured 
to let Mrs. Boothby know it—her attachment to 
Bolton. 

From this intelligence the other was led to an inquiry 
into the situation of that young gentleman. She 
heard the particulars I have formerly related, with an 
emotion not suited to the feelings of Miss Sindall ; and 
the sincerity of her friendship declared the fears which 
her prudence suggested. 

She reminded Lucy of the dangers to which youth 
and inexperience are exposed, by the sudden acquisi- 
tion of riches; she set forth the many disadvantages 
of early independence; and hinted, the inconstancy of 
attachments formed in the period of romantic enthu- 
siasm, in the scenes of rural simplicity, which are 
afterwards to be tried by the maxims of the world, 
amidst the society of the gay, the thoughtless, and the 
dissipated. From all this followed conclusions, which 
it was as difficult, as disagreeable, for the heart of 
Lucy to form; it could not untwist those tender ties, 
which linked it to Bolton; but it began to tremble for 
itself and him. 


CHAPTER XIIlL. 
Certain Opinions of Mrs. Boothby—an Attempt to 
account for them. 

From the particulars of her own story, and of Bol- 
ton’s, Mrs. Boothby drew one conelusion, common to 
both: to wit, the goodness of Sir Thomas Sindall. 
This, indeed, a laudable gratitude had so much impress- 
ed on her mind, that the praises she frequently bes- 
towed on him, even in his own presence, would have 
savoured of adulation, to one who had not known the 
debt which this lady owed to his beneficence. 

Lucy, to whom she would often repeat her eulogium 
of the baronet, was ready enough to own the obligation 
herself had received, and to join her acknowledgments 
to thoseof her friend. Yet, there was a want of warmth 
in her panegyric ; for which, Mrs. Boothby would some- 
times gently blame her: and, one day, when they were 
on that subject, she remarked, with a sort fisabe air, 
the difference of thatattachment, which Miss Sindall felt, 
in return for so mueh unwearied kindness as Sir Thomas 





had shown her; and that which a few soft glances had 
procured to the more fortunate Mr. Bolton. 

Miss Sindall seemed to feel the observation with some 
degree of displeasure: and answered, blushing, that 
she considered Sir Thomas as a parent, whom she was 
to esteem and revere; not asone for whom she was to 
entertain any sentiments of a softer kind. 

“But, suppose,” replied the other, “that he should 
entertain sentiments of a softer kind for you?”—“ | 
cannot suppose it.”—‘ There you are in the wrong : 
men of sense, and knowledge of the world, like Sir 
Thomas, are not so prodigal of unmeaning com liment, 
as giddy young people, who mean not half of what they 
say: but they feel more deeply the force of our attrac- 
tions, and will retain the impression so much the long- 
er, as itis grafted on maturity of judgment. I am very 
much mistaken, Miss Lucy, if the worthiest of men is 
not your lover.”—* Lover ! Sir Thomas Sindall my lov- 
er !7>—“] profess, my dear, | cannot see the reason of 
that passionate exclamation ; nor why that man should 
not be entitledto love you, who has himself the besttitle 
to be beloved.” —* I may reverence Sir Thomas Sindall, 
I may admire his goodness ; I will do any thing, to show 
my gratitude to him: but, to love him—good heavens !” 

“There is, | know,” rejoined Mrs. Boothby, “a cer- 
tain romantic affection, which young people suppose to 
be the only thing that comes under that denomination. 
From being accustomed to admire a set of opinions 
which they term sentimental, opposed to others which 
they look upon as vulgar and unfeeling, they form, to 
themselves, an ideal system in those matters ; which, 
from the nature of things, must always be disappointed. 
You will find, Miss Sindall, when you have lived to see 
a little more of the world, the insufficiency of those vi- 
sionary articles of happiness, that are set forth with such 
parade of language, in novels and romances, as consist- 
ing in sympathy of soul, and the mutual attraction of 
hearts destined for each other.” ; 

“You will pardon me,” said Lucy, “ for making one 
observation—that you, yourself, are an instance against 
the universal truth of your argument ; you married for 
love, Mrs. Boothby.”"—‘‘ I didso,” interrupted she ; 
“and, therefore, I am the better able to inform you of 
the short duration of that paradise such a state is sup 
posed to imply. We were looked upon, Miss Lucy, as 
patterns of conjugal felicity: but tolks did little know, 
how soon the raptures with which we went together 
were changed into feelings of a much colder kind, At 
the same time, Mr. Boothby was a good-natured man ; 
and, I believe, we were on a better footing than most of 
your couples, who marry for love, are at the end of a 
twelvemonth. Iam, now, but too well convinced, that 
those are the happiest matches which are founded on 
the soberer sentiments of gratitude and esteem.” 

To this concluding maxim, Lucy made no reply. It 
was one of those which she could not easily bear to 
believe ; it even tinctured the character of the person 
who made it; and she found herself not so much dis- 
posed to love Mrs. Boothby as she once had been. 

For this sort of reasoning, -howevér, that lady had 
reasons, which it may not be improper to explain to 
the reader ; if, indeed, the feeling reader has not al- 
ready discovered them, without the assistance of ex- 
planation. , 

Sir Thémas Sindall, though he was now verging to- 
wards that time of life, when— 


“ The heyday of the blood is tame ;” 


was still as susceptible as ever of the influence of 
beauty. Miss Lucy, I have already mentioned, as 
possessing an uncommon share of it: and chance had 
placed her so immediately under his observation and 
cuardianshin, that it was scarce possible for him not to 
remark, and having remarked, not to desire it. In 
some minds, indeed, there might have arisen sugges- 
tions of honor and conscience, unfavourable to the use 
of that opportunity which fortune had put in his orl 
but these were restraints which Sir Thomas had so 
frequently broken, as in a great measure to annihilate 
their force. ; 

During the life of his aunt there were other motives 
to restrain him ; those were now removed : and being 
solicitous to preserve the advantage which he drew 
from Miss Sindall’s residence in his house, he pitched 
on Mrs. Boothby to fill Mrs. Selwyn’s place, from 
whom his former good offices gave him an additiona! 
title to expect assistance, by means of the influence she 
would naturally gain over the mind of one who was in 
some sort to become her ward. As I am_ willing, at 
present, to believe that lady’s character a fair one ; 1 
shall suppose that he concealed from her the kind of 
addresses with which he meant to approach her young 
friend. It is certain, there was but one kind which the 
principles of Sir Thomas allowed him to make. 

One obstacle, however, he foresaw in the attach- 
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ment which he had early discovered her to have to- 
wards Bolton. This, on the most favourable suppesi 
tion of the case, he might easily represent to Mrs. 
Boothby, as equally hurtful to Lucy’s interest, and 
destructive of his own wishes ; and, if she was pre- 
vailed on to espouse his cause, it may account for those 
lessons of prudence which she bestowed upon Miss 
Sindall. 

Besides this, the baronet did not scruple to use some 
other methods, still more dishonorable, of shaking her 
confidence in his cousin. He fell upon means of se- 
cretly intercepting that young gentleman’s letters to 
Lucy : from this he drew a double advantage, both of 
fastening a suspicion on Harry’s fidelity, and : acquiring 
such iatelligence as might point his own machinations 
to defeat the purposes which that correspondence 
contained, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A Discovery interesting to Miss Sindall, 

_Uxper those circumstances of advantage in which 
Sir Thomas Sindall stood, it did not seem a matter of 
extreme difficulty to accomplish that design which I 
have hinted to my readers in the preceding chapter.— 
Let him, whose indignation is roused at the mention of 
it, carry his feelings abroad into life: he will find other 
Sindalls, whom the world has not marked with its 
displeasure. In the simplicity of my narrative, what 
is there that should set up this one to his hatred or his 
scorn? let but the heart pronounce its judgment, and 
the decision will be the same. 

Hitherto, Sir Thomas had appeared as the parent 
and guardian of Lucy; and though at times certain 
expressions escaped him, which the quickness of more 
experienced, that is, less innocent minds, would have 
discovered to belong to another character ; yet, she to 
whom they were addressed, had neard them without sus- 
picion. But she was now alarmed, by the suggestions 
of Mrs, Boothby: these suggestions, it is possible, 
tac baronet himself had prompted. He knew the 
force of that poison whichsis conveyed in those indirect 
approaches ; when a woman’s vanity is set on the 
watch, by the assistance of a thi rson. She, 
who imagines she hears them with indifference, is in 
danger: but she, who listens to them with pleasure, is 
undone! 

With Lucy, however, they failed of that effect which 
the baronet’s experience had promised him: she heard 
them with a sort of disgust at Mrs. Boothby, and some- 
thing like fear of Sir Thomas. 

er uneasiness increased as his declarations began 
to be more pointed ; though they were then only such 
as some women, who had’ meant to give them no fa- 
vourable ear, might — have been rather flattered 
than displeased with: but Miss Sindall was equally 
void of the art, by which we disguise our own senti- 
ments, and the pride we assume trom the sentiments of 
others. 

To her virtues, Sir Thomas was no stranger ; the 
were difficulties, which served but as spurs in his 
pursuit: that he continued it with increasing ardour, 
nay be gathered from two letters; which I subjoin, 
= oe imformation of the reader. The first is ad« 

ressed— 


“TO MRS. WISTANLY. 
“MY DEAR MADAM, 


“T Fear you begin to accuse meof negiect ; but there 
are reasons why I cannot so easily write to. you-as for- 
merly, Even without this apology, you would scarce 
believe me capable of forgetting you, who are almost the 
only friend I am possessed of. “Alas, I have need of a 
friend! pity, and direct me. 

“Sir ion Sindall—how shall I tell it?—he has 
ceased to be that guardian, that protector, I esteemed 
him: he says, he loves, he adores me——~ I know not 
why it is; but I shudder when I hear these words from 
Sir Thomas Sindall. 

“ But, I have better reason for my fears ; he has used 
such expressions of late, that though I am not skilled 
enough in the language of his sex to understand their 
meaning fully, yet they convey too much for his honour. 
and for my peace, j 

“Nor is this all—Last night, I was sitting in the 
parlour with him and Mrs. Boothby—of whom I have 
much to tell you—I got up, and stood in the bow win- 
dow, looking at the rays of the moon, which glittered 
on the pond in the garden. There was something of 
enviable tranquillity in the seene ; I sighed as I look- 
ed. ‘That's a deep one!’ said Sir Thomas, patting 
me on the shoulder behind. I turned round somewhat 
in a flurry, when I perceived that Mrs. Boothby had 
left the room. I made a motion towards the door: 
Sir Thomas placed himself with his back to it 
‘ Where is Mrs. Boothby ?’ said I; though I trerabled 
so that I could scarcely articulate the words. ‘What 





is my sweet girl frightened at?’ said he; ‘here are 
none, but love and Sindall.’ He fell on his knees, 
and repeated a great deal of j I was so con- 
fused, I know not what—holding my hands all the while 
fast in his, I pulled them away at last: he rose, and 
clasping me round the waist, would have forced a 
kiss. I screamed out ; and he turned from me. * What’s 
the matter?’ said Mrs. Boothby; who then entered 
the room. ‘A mouse, running across the carpet, frighten- 
ed Miss Lucy!’ answered Sir Thomas. I could not 
speak ; but I sat down on the sofa, and had almost 
fainted. Sir Thomas brought me some wine and 
water; and, pressing my hand, whispered, that he 
hoped [ would forgive an offence which was already too 
much punished by its effects: but he looked so, while 
he spoke this ! 

“Oh, Mrs. Wistanly! with what regret do I now 
recollect the days of peaceful happiness I have passed 
in your little dwelling, when we were at Sindal! Park. 
I remember I often wished, like other foolish girls, to be 
a woman: methinks I would now gladly return to the 
state of harmless infancy I then neglected to value. I 
am but ill made for encountering difficulty or danger ; 
yet I fear my path is surrounded with both. Could you 
receive me again under your roof? ‘There is something 
hallowed resides beneath it—Yet this may not now be 
so convenient—I know not what to say—here I am 
miserable. Write to me, I entreat you, as speedily as 
may be. You never yet denied me your advice or as- 
sistance; and never before were they so mecesary to 
your faithful “L, Sivpar..” 


To this letter Miss Sindall received no answer: in 
truth, it never reached Mrs. Wistaniy ; the servant to 
whom she entrusted its conveyance, having, accord. 
ing to instructions he had received, delivered it into 
the hands of his master, Sir Thomas Sindall. She 
concluded, therefore, either that Mrs. Wistanly found 
herself unable to assist her in her present distress; or 
what she imagined more probable, that age had now 
weakened her faculties so much as to render her cal- 
lous even to that feeling which should have pitied it. 
She next turned her thoughts upon Miss Walton: the 
manner of her getting acquainted with whom I have 
related in the fifth chapter of this volume, But she 
learned that Mr. Walton had a few days before set out 
with his daughter on & journey to the continent: to 
which he had been advised by her physicians, as she 
had, for some time past, been threatened with symp- 
toms of a consumptive disorder. These circumstances 
and Sir Thomas’s farther conduct in the interval, in- 
duced her to address the following letter to Bolton ; 
though she began to suspect, from the supposed failure 
of his correspondence, that the suggestions she had 
heard of his change of circumstances having taught 
him to forget her, had but too much foundation in 
reality. 

“TO HENRY BOLTON, ESQ. 

“Ts it true, that amidst the business or the pleasures 
of this new situation, Harry Bolton has forgot Lucy 
Sindall? Forlorn as I now am—but, { will not com- 
= would now, less than ever, complain to you, 
a it is not pride; it is not—I weep, while I write 

is! 

“But, perhaps, though I do not hear from you, you 
_ ¥ remember her to whom you had once some 
foolish attachment. It is fit that you think of her no 
more; she was then, indeed, a dependant orphan ; but 
there was a small challenge of protection from friends 
to whom it was imagined her infancy had been en- 
trusted. Know, that this was a fabricated tale; she 
is, in truth, a wretched foundling; exposed, in her infant 
state, by the cruelty or necessity of her parents, to the 
inclemency of a winter storm, from which miserable 
situation Sir Thomas Sindall delivered her. This he has 
but a little since told me in a most ungenerous man- 
ner; and from motives which I tremble tothink on. In- 
human that he is! Why did he save me, then? 

“"Phis Mrs. Boothby, too! encompassed as [ was with 
evils ; was I not wretched enough before? Yet, thisnew 
discovery has been able to make me more so—My head 
grows dizzy when I think on it !—To be blotted out from 
the records of society !—W hat misery or what vice have 
my parents known! Yet now to be the child of a beggar, 
in poverty and rags, is a situation I am forced to envy. 

“T had one friend, from whom I looked for some 
assistance. Mrs, Wistanly, from infirmity, I fear has 
forgotten me; I have ventured to think on you. Be 
but my friend, and no more ; talk not of love, that you 
may not force me to refuse your friendship. If you are 
not changed, indeed, you will be rewarded enough, 
when I tell you that, to remove me from the dangers of 
this dreadful place will call forth more blessings from 
my heart than any other can give, that is not wrung 
with anguish, like that of the unfortunate 


“L, Sinpau.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
She receives a Letter from Bolton—A new Alarm from Sir 
Thomas Sindall. 


Ir happened that the messenger, to whom the c! 
of the foregoing billet was committed, was a person 
not in that line of association which the baronet had 
drawn around her ; consequently, it escaped intercep. 


tion, 

When Bolton received it, he was not only alarmed 
with the intelligence it contained; but his fears were 
doubly roused, from the discovery it made to ae By 
his letters not being suffered to reach Miss Si 
He despatched his answer, therefore, by a special mes- 
senger ; who was ordered to watch an Brake be 
delivering it privately into the hands of the lady to 
whom it was addressed. This he found no easy mat. 
ter to accomplish ; nor would he, perhaps, have been 
able to effect it at all, but for an artifice to which he 
had recourse, of hiring himself on a job in Sir Thomas's 
garden; for which his knowledge in the business haj 
pened to qualify him. He had, indeed, been formetly 
employed in that capacity at Sindall Park ; and had 
there been well enough known to Miss Lucy, who 
was herself a gardener for amasement: and‘ after leay- 
ing that place, having gone to the neighbourhood of 
London for improvement, he was met and hired by his 
former acquaintance, Mr. Bolton. 

The very next evening after he had got into this 
station, he observed Miss Sindall enter the garden 
alone. This was an opportunity not to be missed ; on 
pretence therefore of fetching somewhat from the end 
of the walk she was on, he passed her, and pulled off 
his hat, with a look significant of prior acquaintance, 
Lucy observed him; and feeling a sort of momen 
comfort from the recollection, began some talk wi 
him respecting his former situation, and the changes it 
had undergone. She asked him many questions about 
their otd netghbours at Sindall Park, and _ particularly 
Mrs. Wistanly ; wher she was soon convinced of her 
misapprehension with regard to-a failure of that worthy 
woman’s mtellects ; Jerry, so the gardener was familiar. 
ly called, having seen her, in his way to Bilswood, and 
heard her speak of Miss Lucy with the most tender 
concern. “ And what was your last service, Jerry” 
said she. “I wrought for Mr. Bolton, madam,”-- 
“Mr. Bolton !”—* And I received this ‘paper from him 
tor yeur ladyship ; whieh I was ordered to deliver into 

our own hands, and no other bedy’s; an’t please your 
adyship.” She took the letter with a trembling im- 
patience ; and, whispermg that she would find an op- 
portunity of seeing him again, hurried up into her 
chamber to peruse it. She found it conta what fol- 
lows— 


“I wave not words to tell my ever dearest. Lucy: 
with what distracting anxiety I read the letter that is 
now lying before me. ‘To give her suspicions of my 
faith must have been the work of jno common treach- 
ery; when she knows that I wrote to her three several 
times, without receiving any answer, she will, at the 
same time, acquit me of inconstancy, and judge of my 
uneasiness, 

“That discovery which she has lately made is no- 
thing to her ortome, My Lucy is the child of Heaven ; 
and her inheritance every excellence it can bestow. — 

“But her present situation—my God! what horrible 
images has my fancy drawn of it! For Heaven’s sake, 
let not even the most amiable af weaknesses prevent 
her escaping from it, into the arms of her faithful Bol- 
ton. I dispatch a messenger with thisinstantly. I can- 
not possibly follaw him, myself, sooner that two days 
hence, I will then set out for the neighbourhood of 
Bilswood, That house I am forbidden to enter: Sir 
Thomas having taken oceasion, from my resigning & 
commission which would have fixed me, ingloriously, 
in a garrison abroad, that I might be of some'use to my 
country at home, to write me a letter in the 
terms, renouncing me, as he expresses it, for ever! I 
see, [ sce the villany of his purpose; it is but a few 
days hence, and I will meet him in the covert of his 
falschood, and blast it. Let my Lucy be but just to 
herself, and to Botton. 


She had scarcely read this, when Mrs. Boothby 
entered the room. The baronet had, for some da 
quitted that plan of intimidation which had ; 
him to discover to Lucy the circumstance of her being 
a wretched foundling, supported by his charity, for 
behavionr more mild and insinuating ; and Mrs. 
by, who squared her conduct accordingly, had been 
particularly attentive and obliging, She now delivered 
to Miss Sindall a message from a young lady in 
neighbourhood, an acquaintance of hers, begging her 
company along with Mrs. Boothby’s, to a 
pleasure the day after, ‘ And really, Miss 
said she, with an air of concern, “I must enforce the 
invitation, from a regard to your health, as you seem 
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to have been drooping for some days past. “ Lucy 
looked her full in the face, and sighed. ‘That look she 
did not choose to understand ; but repeated her ques- 
tion as to their jaunt to-morrow. “Miss Venhurst 
will call at nine, and expects to find you ready to 
attend her.’—“ What you please,” replied the other: 
« if Miss Venhurst is to be of the party, 1 have no 
objection.” The consent seemed to give much satis- 
faction to Mrs. Boothby ; who left her, with a gentle 
tap on the back, and an unusual appearance of kind- 
ness in her aspect. 

Lucy read her letter again. She had desired Bolton 
to think of her no more; but there is, in the worthiest 
hearts, a little hypocrisy attending such requests; she 
found herself happy in the thought that he had not tor- 
gotten her. es 

When she opened her bureau, to deposit this fresh 
testimony of his attachment, she observed the corner 
of a piece of paper which had been thrust into a fissure 
occasioned by the shrinking of the wood. Her curiosi- 

was excited by this circumstance ; and, unfolding the 
paper, she found it to contain :— 


“TO MISS SINDLE. 
“MADM. 

“I writ this froma sincear regaird to yur welfer. 
Sir Tho. Sindle hase a helitch plott against yur vartue ; 
and hase imployde Mrs, Buthbie, whu is a wooman of 
a notoreus karicter in Londun to asist him, ‘They 
wil putt yu on a jant tomoro, on pretens of secing Mss 
Venhrst, but it is fals ; for she is nott to be thair, and 
they only wants to inveegle yu for a wicket purpes. 
therfor bi advyzd by a frinde, and du not go. 

“Yur secrt welwishar, 
“ R. Ss” 

Amazement and horror filled the mind of Lucy as 
she read this; but, when the first perturbation ef her 
soul was over, she bethought herself of endeavouring 
to find out her friend, in the author of this epistle, 
whose compassion seemed so much interested in her 
behalf. She remembered that one of the servants, 
who was sometimes employed to ride out with her, 
was called Robert, which agreed with the first initial 
in the subscription of the note she had received. At 
supper, therefore, though she wore a look of as much 
indifference as possible, she marked, with a secret at- 
tention, the joey ot this man’s countenance.— 
Her belief of his being the person who had communi- 
cated this friendly intelligence was increased from her 
observation ; and she determined to watch an oppor- 
tunity of questioning him with regard to it. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Miss Sindall has an Taterview with Robert.—.A Resolution 
she takee in consequence of it. 

Arter a night of wakeful anxiety, she was called, 
inthe morning, by Mrs. Boothby ; who told her that 
breakfast waited, as it was neur,the hour they proposed 
setting out on their jaunt. “ Miss Venhurst,” conti- 
nued she, “ has sent to let you know, that she is pre- 
vented from calling here, as she promised ; but that she 
will meet us on the road.”—* | am_ sorry,” answered 
Lucy, with a counterfeited coolness, “ that I should be 
forced to disappoint her in my turn; but I rested so ill 
lastnight, and my head aches so violently, that I can- 
not possibly attend her.”— Not co!” exclaimed Mrs. 

thby; “ why, my dear, you will disjoint the whole 
: besides, { have not time to acquaint the Ven- 
rst fantily ; and it will look so odd!?—“ It would 
look odder,” said Lucy, “ if I should go abroad when 
1am really so much indisposed.”—* Nay, if you are 
really so very much indisposed,” answered the other, 
“T will vend our apology, late as it is.’—“ But you 
thall not stay at. home, to attend me!” interrupted Lucy. 
“Indeed, but I shall!” replied Mrs. Boothby ; “it was 
on your aceount only that I proposed going, Kee 
your chamber, and [ will send you up some tea imme- 
diately,” and she left the room for that purpose. 

Her attention, indeed, was but too vigilant, for the 
scheme which Lucy had formed of examining Robert 
about that note she had found in her bureau ; but ac- 
cident, at last, furnished her with the opportunity she 
fought, Mrs, Boothby having left her, in order to pre- 
side at dinner, sent this very servant with a plate of 
something to her patient above stairs. He would 
have delivered it to one of the maids at the door; but 
Lucy, hearing his voice, desired that he might come in, 
et of talking to him about a young horse she 
had employed him to ride for her ; and, sending the 
Inaid on some errand, put the paper into his hand, and 
ied him if he was the person to whom she was in- 
oars fora piece of information so momentous?— 

e fellow blushed, and stammered, and seemed afraid 
fo his kind “For God’s sake,” said 





to lose in evasions ; what do you know of Sir Thomas’s 
designs against me ?”—“ Why, for certain, madam,” 
said he, “ servants should not blab their master’s se- 
crets ; but, yuur ladyshipis so sweet a lady, that I 
could not bear to see you so deceived. Sir ‘Thomas’s 
valet-de-chamb is a chum of mine ; and he told me, 
after having made me promise to keep it a profound 
secret, that his master designed to entice you on a par- 
ty with Mrs. Boothby ; that they were tostop at a soli- 
tary farm-house of his, and there Sir Thomas——” 
“ }orbear the shocking recital,” cried Lucy. “ Tobe 
sure it is shocking,” said Robert ; “ andso I said to 
Jem when he told me. But he answered—your lady- 
ship will forgive me for repeating his words—that it 
mattered not much, ‘for she is nothing better,’ said he, 
‘ than a beggarly toundling, whom my master and I 
picked up one stormy night, on the road near his hunt- 
ing-place there, at Hazleden ; and, having taken a 
liking to the child, he brought her home to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ; pretending that she was the daughter of a gen- 
tleman of his own name, a friend of his, who died 
abroad. And his aunt, believing the story, brought her 
up for all the world like a lady ; and left her, forsooth, 
a legacy at her death: but, if all were as it should be, 
she would be following some draggle-tailed gipsy, in- 
stead of flaunting in her fineries here.’ ”—* Would 
that I were begging my bread, so I were but out of 
this frightful house !”—“ I wish you were,” said Robert, 
simply ; “ for, I fear, there are more plots hatching 
against you than you are aware of. Is not Mrs. Booth- 
by’s Sukey to sleep, to-night, in the room with your 
ladyship ?”—* I consented, on Mrs. Boothby’s impor- 
tunity, that she should.” “Why, then,” continued 
he, “ I saw Jem carry a cast gown of Mrs. Boothby’s, 
she had formerly given to Sukey, but which she asked 
back from the girl, on pretence of taking a pattern from 
it, into his master’s dressing-room ; and, when I ask- 
ed him what he was doing with it there, he winked 
thus, and said it was for somebody to masquerade in 
to-night.”—“ Gracious God!” cried Lucy, “ whither 
shall [turn me? Robert, if ever thou wouldst find 
grace with Heaven, pity a wretch that knows not 
where to look for protection!” She had thrown her- 
self on her knees before him. “What can | do for 
your ladyship?” said he, raising her from the ground. 
“Take me from this dreadful place!” she exclaim- 
ed; holding by the sleeve of his coat, as if she fear- 
ed his leaving her. “ Alas!” answered Robert, “I 
cannot take you from it.” She stood for some mo- 
ments wrapt in thought, the fellow looking piteously in 
her face. “ It will do!” she cried, breaking from him, 
and running into her dressing closet. ‘“ Look here, 
Robert, look here ! Could I not get, from this window, 
on the garden wall, and so leap down into the outer 
court?” —“ But, supposing your ladyship might, what 
would you do then ?”— Could not you procure me a 
horse ?”—“ Stay—there is one of the chaise-horses at 
grass in the paddock.” “ Do you know the road to 
Mrs. Wistanly’s?”—“ Mrs. Wistanly’s !”—“ For Hea- 
ven’s sake, refuse not my request! you cannot be so 
cruel as to refuse it.”—** 1 would do much to serve your 
ladyship ; butif theyshould discover usx——” “Talk 
not of ifs, my dear Robert.—But soft ; I will manage 
it thus—No, that can’t be, either—the servants are 
in bed by eleven.”—* Before it, an’t please your lady- 
ship.”—* If you could contrive to have that horse sad- 
dled, at the gate, so soon as all is quiet within, I can 
get outand meet you.”—‘ I don’t know what to say 
to it.” Somebody from below cried, “ Robert !” Lucy 
was down on her knees again—* Stay, I conjure you, 
and answer me.”—* For God’s sake rise,” said he ; “and 
do not debase yourself to a poor servant, as 1 am.”— 
“ Never will I rise, till you promise to meet me at ele- 
ven.” “ ] will! I will!”—and the tears gushed into his 
eyes—“ whatever be the consequence.” Sukey ap- 
peared at the door, calling “ Robert!” again. He ran 
down stairs ; Lucy followed him some steps, insensi- 
bly, with her hands folded together, in the attitude of 
supplication. 

In the interval between this and the time of putting 
her scheme in execution, she suffered all that fear and 
suspense could inflict. She wished to see again the in- 
tended companion of her escape ; but the conscious- 
ness of her purpose stopped her tongue, when she 
would have uttered some pretence for talking with him. 
At times her resolution was staggered, by the thoughts 
of the perils attending her flight : but her imagination 
presently suggested the danger of her stay ; and the 
dread ot the greater evil became a fortitude against the 
less. 

The hour of eleven at last arrived. Mrs. Boothby, 
whose attendance was afterwards to be supplied by 
that of her maid, had just bid her good night, on her 
pretending an unuspal drowsiness, and promised to 
send up Sukey in a very little after. Lucy went into 





Lucy, “ do not trifle with my misery ! there is notime 
6* 


her dressing closet ; and, fastening the door, got up on 


a chair, at the window, which she had taken care to 
leave open some time before, and stepped out on the 
wall of the garden, which was broad enough at top to 
admit of her walking along it. When she got as far as 
the gate, she saw, by the light of the moon, Robert 
tuning at the place of appointment. He caught her 
in his arms when she leaped down. “ Why do you 
tremble so?” said she; her own lips quivering as she 
= “Ts the horse ready ?”—“ Here,” answered 

obert, stammering ; “ but—” “ Get on,” said Lucy ; 
“ and let us away, for Heaven’s sake!” He seemed 
scarce able to mount the horse : she sprung from the 
ground on the pad behind him. “ Does your ladyship 
think,” said Robert faintly, as they leftthe gate, “ of 
the danger you run?”—* There is no danger but 
within those hated walls!”— “ ’T will be a dful 
night!” For it began to rain, and the thunder rolled 
at a distance. “Fear not,” said she, “ we cannot 
miss our way.”—“ But if they should overtake us ?” 
— They shall not, they shall not overtake us!” 
Robert answered witha deep sigh. But they were 
now at some distance from the house ; and, striking 
out of the highway into a lane, from the end of whic 
a short road Jay over a common to the village in which 
Mrs. Wistanly lived, they put on a very = pace ; 
and, in a short time, Lucy imagined herself pretty safe 
from pursuit. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
Bolton sets out for Bilswood—A Recital of some Accidents 
in his Journey. 

As | flatter myself that my readers feel some interest 
in the fate of Miss Sindall, 1 would not leave that part 
of my narration which regarded her, till I had brought 
it to the period of her escape. Having accom 
her thus far, I return to give some account of Mr. 
Bolton. 

According to the promise he had made to Lucy, he 
set out for Bilswood, two days after the date of that 
letter she received from him by the hands of his gar- 
dener. That faithful fellow had orders to return after 
delivering it; and, on procuring what intelligence he 
could of the family, to wait his master, at a little inn, 
about five miles distant from Sir Thomas Sindall’s. 
The first part of his business the reader has seen him 
accomplish: as to the rest, he was only able to learn 
something confusedly of the baronet’s attachment to 
Miss Lucy. He expected to have seen that young lady 
again, on the day following that of their first interview ; 
but her attention had been so much occupied, by the 
discoveries related in the two last chapters, and con- 
triving the means of avoiding the danger with which she 
was threatened, that her promise to the bearer of Mr. 
Bolton’s letter had escaped her memory. He set out, 
therefore, for the place of appointment on the evening of 
that day ; and reached it but a very short time before his 
master arrived. 

Bolton, having learned what particulars Jerry could 
inform him of, desired him to return in the morning to 
his work in Sir Thomas’s garden, and remain there till 
he should receive further orders ; then, leaving his horses 
and servants, for fear of discovery, he set out on foot, in 
the garb of a peasant, which Jerry had found means to 

procure him. 

As he had passed several years of his life at Bils- 
wood, he trusted implicitly to hisown knowledge of the 
way: but, soon after his leaving the inn, the moon was 
totally darkened ; and it rained with such violence, ac- 
— with incessant peals of thunder, that, in the 
confusion of the scene, he missed his path, and had 
wandered a great way over the adjacent common be- 
fore he discovered his mistake. When he endeavoured 
to regain the road, he found himself entangled in a very 
thick brake ot furze, which happened to lie un that side 
whence he had turned ; and, after several fruitless efforts 
to make his way through it, he was obliged to desist from 
the attempt, and tread back the steps he had made, til! 
he returned to the open part of the heath. Here he stood, 
uncertain what course to take ; when he observed, at a 
distence, the twinkling of a light, which immediately 
determined him. On advancing somewhat nearer, he 
found a little winding track that seemed to point towards 
the place ; and, after following it some time, he could 
— an object which he took for the house to which 
it led. 

The lightning, which now flashed around him, dis- 
covered on each hand the earth raised into mounds, that 
seemed graves of the dead; and here and there a bone 
lay mouldering on the walk he trod. A few paces far- 
ther, through a narrow gothic door, gleamed a light, 
which faintly illuminated a length of vault within. To 
this Bolton approached, not without some degree of fear ; 
when he perceived, at the farther end, a person in a mi- 
litary uniform, sitting by a fire he had made of some 
withered Seachuned puled up against the wall. As 





Harry approached him, the echo of the place doubled 
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tl. Lollow sound of his feet; “Who is there?” cried 
the stranger, turning at the noise, and half unsheathing 
a hanger which he wore at his side. “A friend,” re- 
plied Harry, bowing, “ who takes the liberty of begging 
a seat by your fire."—* Your manner,” said the other, 
“ belies your garb ; but whoever you are, you are wel- 
come to what shelter this roof can afford, and what 
warmth my fire can give. We are, for the time, joint 
lords of the mansion ; for my title is no other than the 
inclemency of the night, It issucha one as makes even 
this gloomy shelter enviable; and that broken piece of 
niattock, and this flint, are precious, because they lighted 
some bits of dry straw, to kindle the flame that warms us. 
By the moss-grown altar, and the frequent figures of 
the cross, I suppose these the remains of some chapel 
devoted to ancient veneration. Sit down on this stone, 
if you please, sir; and our offering shall be a thank- 
ful heart, over some humble fare which my knap- 
sack contains.” As he spoke, he pulled out a loaf of 
coarse bread, a piece of cheese, and a bottle of ale. 
Bolton expressed his thanks for the invitation, and par- 
took of the repast. “I fear, sir,” said his companion, 
“you will be poorly supped ; but I have known what 
it is to want even a crust of bread. You look at me 
with suprise ;” but, though I am poor, I am honest.”— 
“ Pardon me,” answered Harry, “I entertain no sus- 
picion ; there is something that speaks for you in this 
bosom, and answers for your worth. It may be in my 
power to prevent for the future those hardships which, | 
fear, you have formerly endured.” The soldier held 
forth the bit of bread which he was putting to his mouth 
— He to whom this fare is luxury can scarcely be de- 
pendent; yet my gratitude to you, sir, is equally due: 
if [have felt misfortune, I have deservedit.’ He sigh- 
ed; and Harry answered him witha sigh. “I see a 
sort of question in your face, sir; and, I know not why 
it is, there are some faces [ cannot easily resist, If my 
story outlasts the storm, it will take from the irksome- 
ness of its duration.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Stranger relates the History of his Life, 

“Tr is now upwards of twenty years since I left my na- 
tive country. You are too young, sir, to have gained much 
knowledge of mankind; let me warn you, from sad ex- 
perience, to beware of those passions which, at your age, 
I was unable to resist; and which, in the commerce 
of the world, will find abundant occasion to overcome 
incautious and unexperienced youth! Start not, when 
I tell you, that you see before you one whom the laws 
of his country had doomed to expiate his crimes by 
death; though, from the mercy of his prince, that judg- 
ment was mitigated into a term of transportation some 
time ago elapsed. This punishment I incurred from 
the commission of a robbery, to which some particular 
circumstances, joined to the poverty consequent on dis- 
sipation and extravagance, had tempted me. _ 

“The master to whom my service was adjudged, in 
the West Indies, happened to die soon after my arrival 
there. I got my freedom, therefore ; though it was but 
to change it for a service as severe as my former : I was 
enlisted in a regiment then stationed in the island; and, 
being considered as a felon, unworthy of any mild treat- 
ment, was constantly exposed to every hardship which 
the strictest duty, or the most continual exposure to the 
dangers of the climate, could inflict. Had I revealed 
my story, and taken advantage of that distinction which 
my birth and education would have made, between the 
an convicts and me, it is probable I might have pre- 
vented most of the evils, both of my former and present 
situation: but I set out, from the first, with a fixed de- 
termination, of suffering every part of my punishment, 
which the law allots to the meanest and most unfriend- 
ed. All the severities, therefore, which were imposed 
upon me, I bore without repining ; and, from an excel- 
lent natural constitution, was not only able to overcome 
them, but they served to render me still more patient of 
fatigue, and less susceptible of impression from the vi- 
cissitudes of the weather; and, from a sullen disregard 
of lite, with which the remembrance of better days in- 
spired me, my soul became as fearless as my body ro- 
bust. These qualities made me be taken notice of by 
some of the officers in the regiment ; and, afterwards, 
when it was ordered to America, and went on some 
Indian expeditions, were still more serviceable, and 
more attractive of observation. By these means, I be- 
gan to obliterate the disgrace which my situation at en- 
listing had fixed upon me: and, if still regarded as a 
ruffian, I was at least acknowledged to be a usefulone, 
Not long after, on occasion of a piece of service I per- 
formed for an officer, on an advanced guard, that was 
attacked by a party of hostile Indians, | was promoted 
toahalbert. The stigma, however, of my transporta- 
tion, was not yet entirely forgotten ; and, by some, it 
was the better remembered, because of iny present ad- 





vancement. One of those, with whom I had never been 
on good terms, was particularly offended at being com- 
manded, as he termed it, by ‘a gaol-bird ;’ and, one 
day, when I was on guard, had drawn, on the back ot 
my coat, the picture of a gallows, on which was hung 
a figure in caricature, with the initials of my name writ- 
ten over it. This was an affront too gross to be tame- 
ly put up with: having sought out the man, who did 
not deny the charge, I challenged him to give me satis- 
faction, by fighting me. But this, from the opinion con- 
ceived of my strength and ferocity, he did not choose to 
accept: on which, I gave him so severe a drubbing, 
that he was unable to mount guard in his turn; and 
the surgeon reported, that his life was in danger. For 
this offence, I was tried by a court-martial, and sentenc- 
ed to receive five hundred lashes as a punishment. 
When their sentence was communicated to me, I pe- 
titioned that it might be changed into death; but my 
request was refused. That very day, therefore, I re- 
ceived one hundred lashes—for the sentence was to be 
executed at different periods—and next morning was to 
suffer as many more. The remainder, however, I re- 
solved, if possible, to escape, by an act of suicide. This 
I was only prevented from putting in execution, by 
the want of sppeteany : as I had been stripped of 
every the smallest weapon of offence ; and was bound 
with ropes to one of the posts of my bed. I contrived, 
nevertheless, about midnight, to reach the fireplace 
with my feet; and, having drawn out thence a live 
ember, disposed it immediately under the most com- 
bustible part of the bed. It had very soon the effect I 
desired : the room was set on fire, and I regained my 
liberty, by the ropes, with which I was tied, being burnt. 
At that moment, the desire of life was rekindled, by the 
agarypone of omens: the flames bursting out fierce- 
nf at one side of the house where I lay, the attention of 
e soldiers, whom the fire had awaked, was principally 
turned to that quarter; and I had an opportunity of 
stealing off, unperceived, at the opposite side. We 
were then in @ sort of wooden huts, which had been 
built for our accommodation, on the outside of one of 
our frontier forts ; so that, when I had run two or three 
hundred yards, I found myself in the shelter of a wood, 
pretty secure from pursuit. But, as there, it was im- 
possible for me long to subsist, and I had no chance of 
escaping detection, if I ventured to poner the habi- 
tations of any of my countrymen ; I formed the resolu- 
tion of endeavouring to join the Indians, whose scout- 
ing parties 1 had frequently seen at a small distance 
from our outposts. 1 held, therefore, in a direction 
which I judged the most probable for falling in with 
them; and, a very little after daybreak, discovered a 
party, seated after the manner of their country, in a 
ring, with the ashes of their newly extinguished fire in 
the middle. I advanced slowly to the place, which I 
had almost reached before I was perceived. When 
they discovered me, they leaped up to their feet, and, 
seizing their arms, comened out the war whoop, to 
alarm the different small parties who had passed the 
night in resting places near them. One of them, pre- 
senting his piece, took aim at me; but I fell on my 
knees, showed them my defenceless state, and held out 
my hands, as if imploring their mercy and protection. 
Upon this, one of the oldest among them made a sign 
to the rest; and, advancing towards me, asked me, in 
broken French, mixed with his own language—of which, 
too, I understood something—what was my intention ? 
and whence I came? I answered, as distinctly as I 
could, to these interrogatories ; and, showing the sores 
on my back, which I gave him to understand had been 
inflicted at the fort, made protestations, both by imper- 
fect language and significant gestures, of my friend- 
ship to his countrymen, and hatred to my own. After 
holding a moment’s conversation with the rest, he took 
my hand, and, leading me a little forward, placed me 
in the midst of the party. Some of them examined me 
attentively ; and, upon some farther discourse together, 
brought the baggage, with which two prisoners, lately 
made from some adverse tribe, had been loaded, and 
laid it upon me. This burden, which to any man would 
have been oppressively heavy, you may believe, was 
much more intolerable to me, whose flesh was yet raw, 
from the lashes I had received; but, as I knew that for- 
titude was an indispensable virtue with the: Indians, I 
bore it without wincing ; and we proceeded on the route 
which the party I had joined were destined to pursue. 
During the course of our first day’s march, they often 
looked steadfastly in my face, to discover if I showed 
any signs of uneasiness. When they saw that I did 
not, they lightened my load by degrees; and, at last, 
the senior chief, who had firs, taken notice of me, freed 
me from it altogether ; and, a, the same time, chewing 
some herbs he found in the wood, applied them to m 
sores, which in a few days were almost entirely tecalad, 
I was then intrusted with a tomahawk ; and, shortly 
after, with a gun: to the dexterous use of both which 





weapons, I was frequently exercised by the young men 
of our party, during the remainder of our Mp tag ees It 
lasted some months ; in which time, I had become 
tolerably acquainted with their language. At the end 
of this excursion, in which they warred on some other 
Indian nations, they returned to their own country; 
and were received with all the barbarous demonstra- 
tions of joy peculiar to that people. In a day or two 
after their arrival, their prisoners were brought forth into 
a large plain, where the kindred of those who had been 
slain by the nations to which the captives belonged, as. 
sembled to see them. Each singled out his expiatory 
prisoner ; and, having taken him hometo his hut, such as 
chose that kind of satisfaction adopted them in the place 
of the relations they had lost ; with the rest they return. 
ed to their former place of meeting, and began to cele. 
brate the festival of their revenge. You can hardly con- 
ceive a species of inventive cruelty, which they did not 
inflict on the wretches whom fortune had thus put into 
their power, during the course of which not a groan es- 
caped from the sufferers; but, while the use of their 
voices remained, they sung, in their rude yet forcible 
manner, the glory of their former victories, and the 
pleasure they had received from the death of their foes ; 
concluding always with the hopes of revenge, from the 
surviving warriors of their nation. Nor was it only for 
the pleasure of the reflection that they carolled thus the 
triumphs of the past; for I could observe that, when at 
any time the rage of their tormentors seemed to sub- 
side, they poured forth those boastful strains, in order 
to rekindle their fury, that intenseness of pain might not 
be wanting in the trial of their fortitude. pe the 
old man, whom I have before mentioned, keep his eye 
fixed upon me during this inhuman solemnity ; and fre- 
quently, wien an extreme degree of torture was borne 
with that calmness which I have described, he would 
point, with an expressive look, to him on whom it was 
inflicted, as if he had desired me to take particular no- 
tice of his resolution. [ did not then fully comprehend 
the meaning of this; but I afterwards understood it to 
have been a preparatory hint of what I myself was to 
endure: for, the next morning after the last surviving 
prisoner had expired, I was seized by three or four In- 
dians, who stripped me of what little clothes I had then 
left, tied me, in a horizontal posture, between the 
branches of two large trees they had fixed in the ground; 
and, after the whole tribe had danced round me, to the 
music of a barbarous howl, they began to react, upon 
me, nearly the same scene they had been engaged in 
the day before. After each of a certain select number 
had stuck his knife into my body, though they carefully 
avoided any mortal wound, they rubbed it over, bleed. 
ing as it was, with gunpowder, the salts of which gave 
me the most exquisite pain! Nor did the ingenuity of 
these practised tormentors stop here: they afterwards 
laid quantities of dry gunpowder on different parts of 
my body, and set fire to them, by which I was burnt in 
some places to the bone! But I see you shudder at the 
horrid recital: suffice it then to say, that these and 
some other such experiments of wanton cruelty, I bore 
with that patience, with which nothing but a life of hard- 
ship, and a certain aang | of spirit, proceeding from 
a contempt of existence, could have endowed me. 

“ After this trial was over, I was loosed from m 
bonds, and set in the midst of a circle who shout 
the cry of victory; and my aged friend brought mea 
bowl of water, mixed with some spirits, to drink. He 
took me then home to his hut, and laid applications of 
different simples to my mangled body. When I was 
so well recovered as to be able to walk abroad, he call- 
ed together certain elders of his tribe, and, acknowledg- 
ing me for his son, gave me a name, and fastened round 
my neck a belt of wampum—It is thus,’ said he, ‘that 
the valiant are tried, and thus are they rewarded; for 
how shouldest thou be one of us, if thy soul were as the 
soul of little men? He only is worthy to lift the hatchet 
with the Cherokees to whom shame is more intolerable 
than the stab of the knife, or the burning of the fire !’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A Continuation of the Stranger's Story. 

“Tw this society I lived till about a year and a half 
ago; and it may seem extraordinary to declare, yet 
it is certainly true, that during the life of the old man 
who had adopted me, even had there been no legal 
restraint on my return to my native country, scarce 
any inducement could have tempted me to leave the 
nation to which he belonged, except perhaps the 
desire of revisiting a parent and a sister, whom I had 
left in England, sunk beneath that ignominy which 
the son and the brother had drawn on his guiltless 
connexions. When we consider the perfect freedom 
subsisting in this rude and simple state of society, 
where rule is only acknowledged for the purpose 
immediate utility to those who obey, and ceases 
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whenever that purpose of subordination is accom- 
ished; where greatness cannot use oppression, nor 
wealth excite envy; where the desires are native to 
the heart, and the languor of satiety is unknown; 
where, if there is no refined sensation of delight, 
there is also no ideal source of calamity,—we shall 
the less wonder at the inhabitants teeling no regret 
for the want of those delicate pleasures which a more 

lished people are possessed of. Certain it is, that 
lon far from being.a single instance of one who had 
even attained maturity in Europe, and yet found his 
mind so accommodated by the habit of a few years 
to Indian manners as to leave that country with re- 

t. The death of my parent by adoption loosened 
indeed my attachment to it; that event happened a 
short time before my departure from America. 

“The composure with which the old man met his 
dissolution would have done honour to the firmest 
philosopher of antiquity. When he found himself 
near his end, he called me to him to deliver some 
final instructions respecting my carriage to his cown- 
trymen ; he observed, at the close of his discourse, that 
I retained so much of the European as to shed some 
tears while he delivered it. ‘In those tears,’ said he, 
‘there is no wisdom, for there is no use. I have 
heard that, in your country, men prepare for death 
by thinking on it while they live; this also is folly, 
because it loses the good by anticipating the evil. 
We do otherwise, my son, as our fathers have better 
instructed us, and take from the evil by reflecting on 
the good. I have lived a thousand moons, without 
captivity and without disgrace: in my youth I did 
not fly in battle, and in age the tribes listened while 
I spake. If I live in another land, after death, I 
shall remember these things with pleasure: if the 
present is our only life, to have done thus is to have 
used it well. You have sometimes told me of your 
countryman’s account of a land of souls; but you 
were @ young man when you came among us, and the 
cunning among them may have deceived you: for the 
children of the French king call themselves after 
the same God that the English do, yet their dis- 
courses concerning him cannot be true, because they 
are opposite one to another. Each says that God 
shall burn the others with fire, which could not hap- 
pen if both were his children. Besides, neither of 
them act:as the sons of truth, but as the sons of 
deceit; they say their God heareth all things, yet do 
they break the promises which they have called upon 
him to hear; but we know that the spirit within us 
listeneth, and what we have said in its hearing, that 
we do. If in another country the soul liveth, this 
witness shall live with it—whom it hath here re- 
ane it shall there disquiet—whom it hath here 

noured it shall there reward. Live therefore, my 
son, as your father hath lived; and die, as he dieth, 
fearless of death.’ 

“With such sentiments the old man resigned his 
breath, and I blushed for the life of Christians while I 
heard them. 

“I was now become an independent member of 
the community ; and my behaviour had been such that 
I succeeded to the condition of my father, with the 
respect of a people amongst whom honour is attain- 
able only by merit. But his death had dissolved 
that tie which gratitude, and indeed affection for the 
old man had on my heart ; and the scene of his death 
naturally awakened in me the remembrance of a 
father in England, whose age might now be helpless, 
and call for the aid of a long-lost son to solace and 
Support it. This idea once roused became every day 
more powerful, and at last I resolved to communicate it 
tothe tribe, and tell them my purpose of returning home. 
. “They heard me without surprise or emotion, as 
indeed it is their great characteristic not to be easily 
awakened to either. ‘You return,’ said one of the 
elders, ‘to a people who sell affection to their bre- 
thren tor money ; take therefore with you some of the 
commodities which their traders value, Strength, 
agility, and fortitude are sufficient to us, but with 

em they are of little use; and he who possesses 
wealth having no need of virtue, among the wealthy 
it will not be found. The last your father taught you, 
and amongst us you have practised ; the first he had 
hot to leave, nor have we to bestow,—but take as 
many beaver skins as you can carry on your journey, 
poe a reach that parent whom you tell us you go 
“T returned thanks to the old man for his counsel, 
and to the whole tribe for their kindness ; and hav- 
ing, according to his advice, taken a few of the furs 
+ ns me, I resumed the tattered remains of 
‘ © Kuropean dress which I had on when I escaped 
Tom the fort, and took the nearest road to one of 
our back settlements, which I reached, without any 
accident, by the assistance of an Indian who had long 


shown a particular attachment to me, and who now 
attended me on my way. ‘ Yonder smoke,’ said my 
conductor, ‘rises from the dwellings of your country- 
men. You now return to a world which | have heard 
you describe as full of calamity, but the soul you pos- 
seas is the soul of a man; remember, that to fortitude 
there is no sting in adversity, and in death no evil to 
the valiant.’ 

“When he left meI stood for some minutes, look- 
ing back on one hand to the wilds I had passed, and 
on the other to the scenes of cultivation which Euro- 
pean industry had formed; and it may surprise you 
to hear that, though there wanted not some rekind- 
ling attachment to a people amongst whom my first 
breath had been drawn and my youth spent, yet my 
imagination drew on this side, fraud, hyprocrisy, and 
sordid baseness,—while on that seemed to preside 
honesty, truth, and savage nobleness of soul. 

‘* When | appeared at the door of one of the houses 
in the settlement that was nearest me, I was imme- 
diately accosted by its master, who, judging from the 
bundle of furs which | carried, that { had been trad- 
ing among the Indians, asked me with much kindness 
to take up my lodging with him. Of this offer I was 
very glad to accept, though | found a scarcity of 
words to thank my countryman for his favour,—as 
from want of use my remembrance of the English 
language had been so much effaced, as not only to 
repress fluency, but even to prevent an ordinary 
command of expression; and I was more especially 
at a loss for ceremonious phraseology, that depart- 
ment of language being unknown in the country 
whence I was just returned. My landlord was not a 
little astonished, when I could at last make shift to 
inform him of my having passed so many years among 
the Indians, He asked a thousand questions about 
customs which never existed, and told me of a mul- 
titude of things of which all the time I had lived in 
that country I had never dreamed the possibility. 
Indeed trom the superiority of his expression, joined 
to that fund of supposed knowledge which it served 
to communicate, a bystander would have been led to 
imagine that he was describing to some ignorant guest 
a country with whose manners he had been long con- 
versant, and among whose inhabitants he had passed 
the greatest part of his life. At length, however, 
his discourse centred upon the fur trade, and natu- 
rally glided from that to an offer of purchasing my 
beaver skins. These things, I was informed by m 
courteous entertainer, had fallen so much in their 
price of late, that the traders could hardly defray 
their journey in procuring them, that himself had lost 
by some late bargains in that way, but that to oblige 
a stranger, the singularity of whose adventures had 
interested him in his behalf, he would give me the 
highest price at which he had heard of their being 
sold for a long time past. This I accepted without 
hesitation, as I had neither language nor inclination 
for haggling; and having procured as much money 
by the bargain as I imagined would more than carry 
me to a seaport, 1 proceeded on my journey, accom- 
panied by an inhabitant of Williamsburg, who was 
returning from an annual visit to a settlement on the 
back frontiers, which he had purchased in partnership 
with another, who constantly resided upon it. He 
seemed to be naturally of an inquisitive disposition ; 
and, having learned from my former landlord that I 
had lived several years with the Indians, tormented 
me all the while our journey lasted with interroga- 
tories concerning their country and manners. But as 
he was less opinionative of his own knowledge in the 
matter than my last English acquaintance, I was the 
more easily prevailed on to satisfy his curiosity, 
though at the expense of a greater number of words 
than I could conveniently spare; and at last he made 
himself entirely master of my story, from the time of 
my leaving the regiment in which I had served, down 
to the day on which I delivered my recital. When 
] mentioned my having sold my beaver skins for a cer- 
tain sum, he started aside; and then, lifting up his eyes 
in an ejaculatory manner, expressed his astonishment 
how a Christian could be guilty of such monstrous 
dishonesty, which he said was no better than one 
would have expected in a savage ; for that my skins 
were worth at least three times the money! I smiled 
at his notions of comparative morality, and bore the 
intelligence with a calmness that seemed to move his 
admiration. He thanked God that all were not so 
ready to take advantage of ignorance or misfortune, 
and, cordially grasping my hand, begged me to make 
his house at Williamsburg my own, till such time as [ 
could procure my passaze to England. 





CHAPTER XX. 
Conclusion of the Stranger’s Story. 





“ Pursuant to this friendly invitaiton I accompanied 





him to his house on our arrival in that place. For some 
days my landlord behaved to me in the most friend| 
manner; and furnished me, of his own accord, wi 
linen and wearing apparel: several articles of which, 
though necessaries in the Be society of those 
amongst whom I now resided, my ideas of Indian sim- 
plicity made me consider superfluous. 

« ow time I frequently attended him at his 
his store while he was receiving consignments of goods, 
and assisted him and his servants in the disposal and 
assortment of them. At first he received this assistance 
as a favour: but I could observe that he soon began to 
look upon it as a matter of right, and called me to 
‘bear a hand,’ as he termed it, in a manner rather too 
peremptory for my pride to submit to. At last, when he 
ventured to tax me with some office of menial servility, 
I told him I did not consider myself his dependant any 
farther than gratitude for his favours demanded ; and 
refused to — it. Upon which he let me know 
that he looked upon me as his servant, and that, if I 
did not immediately obey his command, he would find 
a way to be revenged of me. This declaration height- 
ened my resentment, and confirmed my refusal. 1 de- 
sired him to give me an account of what he had expend- 
ed in those articles with which he had supplied me, that I 
might pay him out of the small sum I had in my pos- 
session ; and, if that was not sufficient, I would rather 
sell my new habiliments and return to my rags than be 
indebted for a farthing to his generosity. He answer- 
ed, that he would clear accounts with me by and by. 
He did so: by making oath, before a magistrate, that 
I was a deserter from his majesty’s service; and, ac- 
cording to my own confession, had associated with the 
savages, enemies of the province. AsI could deny 
neither of those charges, | was thrown into prison : 
where I should have been in danger of starving, had 
not the curiosity of some of the townsfolks induced 
them to visit me; when they commonly contributed 
some trifle towards my support. ‘Till at length—partly 
I suppose from the abatement of my accuser’s anger ; 
and partly from the flagrancy of detaining me in prison 
without any provision for my maintenance—I was suf- 
fered to be enlarged; and, a vessel being then ready 
to sail for England, several of whose hands had desert- 
ed her, the master agreed to take me on board for the 
consideration of my working the voyage. For this in- 
deed I was not in the least qualified as to skill: but 
my strength and perseverance made up, in some opera- 
tions, for the want of it. 

As this was before the end of the war, the ship in 
which I sailed happened to be taken by a French pri- 
vateer, who carried her into Brest. This to me, who 
had already anticipated my arrival at home, to com- 
fort the declining age of a parent, was the most morti- 
fying accident of any I had hitherto met with; but the 
captain, and some passengers who were aboard of us, 
seemed to make light of their misfortune. The ship 
was insured ; so that, in property, the owners could 
suffer little. ‘ As for ourselves, said they, ‘the French 
are the politest enemies in the world ; and, till we are 
exchanged, will treat us with that civil demeanour so 
peculiar to their nation—We are not,’ addressing 
themselves to me, ‘ among savages as you were.” How 
it fared with them I know not; I, and other inferior 
members of the crew, were thrust intoa dungeon, dark, 
damp, and loathsome ; where, from the number con- 
fined in it, and the want of proper circulation, the air 
became putrid to the most horrible degree ; and the al- 
lowance for our provision was not equal to twopence a 
day. To hard living I could well enough submit, who 
had been frequently accustomed among the Cherokees 
to subsist three or four days on a stalk of Indian corn 
moistened in the first brook I lighted on ; but the want 
of air and exercise I could not so easily endure. I fost 
the use of my limbs ; and lay motionless on my back, 
in a corner of the hole we were confined in, covered 
with vermin, and supported in that wretched state only 
by the infrequent humanity of some sailor, who cram- 
med my mouth with a bit of his brown bread, softened 
in stinking water. The natural vigour of my constitu- 
tion, however, bore up against this complicated misery ; 
till, upon the conclusion of the peace, we regained our 
freedom. But when I was set at liberty 1 had not 
strength enough to enjoy it ; and, after my companions 
were gone, was obliged to crawl several weeks about 
the streets of Brest, where the charity of some well dis- 
posed Frenchmen bestowed now and then a trifle upon 
the “ Pauvre Sauvage !” as I was called ; till 1 recover- 
ed the exercise of my limbs, and was able to work my 

ge in a Dutch merchant ship bound for England. 

he mate of this vessel happened to be a Scotchman ; 
who, hearing me speak the language of Britain, and 
having inquired into the particulars of my story, hu- 
manely attached himself to my service, and made my 
situation much more comfortable than any I had for 
some time experienced. We sailed from Brest with a 
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fair wind: but had not been long at sea till it shifted, 
and blew pretty fresh at east; so that we were kept 
for several days beating up theChannel. At the endof 
which it increased to so violent a degree that it was im- 
possible for us to hold a course, and the ship was suf- 
fered to scud before the storm. At the close of the 
second day the wind suddenly chopped about into a 
westerly point, though without any abatement of its 
violence ; and very soon after daybreak of the third we 
were driving on the south-west coast of England right 
to the leeward. The consternation of the crew became 
now so great, that, if any expedient had remained to 
save us, it would have scarce allowed them to put it in 
practice. The mate, who scemed to be the ablest 
sailor on board, exhorted them, at least, to endeavour 
running the ship into a bay, which opened a little on 
our starboard quarter, where the shore was flat and 
sandy, comforting them with the reflection, that they 
should be cast on friendly ground, and not among 
savages. His advice and encouragement had the de- 
sired effect ; and, notwithstanding the perils with which 
I saw myself surrounded, I looked with a gleam of sa- 
tisfaction on the coast of my native land, which for so 
many years I had not seen. Unfortunately a ridge of 
rocks ran almost across the bason into which with in- 
finite labour we were directing our course; and the 
ship struck upon them about the distance of half a 
league from the shore. All was now uproar and con- 
fusion. The long-boat was launched by some of the 
crew, who with the captain got immediately into her ; 
and, brandishing their Seen knives, threatened with in- 
stant death any who should men 9 to follow them, 
as she was already loaded beyond her burden. In- 
deed there remained, at this time, in the ship only 
two sailors, the mate, and myself; the first were 
washed overboard, while they hung on the ship’s side at- 
tempting to leap into the boat, and we saw them no more. 
Nor had their hard-hearted companions a better fate ; 
they had scarcely rowed a cable’s length from the ship 
when the boat overset, and every one on board her pe- 
rished. There now remained only my friend the mate 
and I, who, consulting a moment together, agreed to 


keep by the ship, till she should split, andendeavour to, 


save ourselves on some broken plank which the storm 
might drive on shore. We had just time to come to this 
resolution, when, by the violence of a wave that broke 
over the ship, her mainmast went by the board, and we 
were swept off the deck at the same instant. My com- 
panion could not swim; but I had been taught that 
art by my Indian friends to the greatest degree of ex- 
pertness. I was, therefore, more uneasy about the 
honest Scotchman’s fate than my own; and, quit- 
ting the mast, of which I had caught hold on its fall, 
swam to the place where he first rose to the surface, 
and catching him by the hair held his head tolera- 
bly above water, till he was able so far to recollect 
himself as to cling by a part of the shrouds of our 
floating mainmast to which I bore him. In our pas- 
sage to the shore, on this slender float, he was several 
times obliged to quit his hold from his strength being 
exhausted ; but | was always so fortunate as to be 
able to replace him in his former situation : till, at 
last, we were thrown upon the beach, near to the bot- 
tom of that bay at the mouth of which our ship had 
struck. I was not so much spent by my fatigue, but 
that I was able to draw the mate safe out of the water ; 
and, advancing to a crowd of people whom I saw 
assembled near us, began to entreat their assistance 
for him in very pathetic terms, when to my utter asto- 
nishment one of them struck at me with a bludgeon 
while another, making up to my fellow-sufferer, would 
have beat out his brains with a stone if I had not run 
up nimbly behind him and dashed it from his uplifted 
hand! This man happened to be armed with a hang- 
er, which he instantly drew, and made a furious stroke 
at my head. I parried his blow with my arm ; and, at 
the same time, seizing his wrist, gave it so sudden a 
wrench that the weapon dropped to the ground. I in- 
stantly possessed myself of it, and stood astride my 
companion with the aspect of an angry lioness guarding 
her young from thehunter. The appearance of strengt 

and fierceness which my figure exhibited kept my ene- 
mies a little at bay: when fortunately we saw advanc- 
ing a body of soldiers, headed by an officer, whom a 
gentleman of humanity in the neighbourhood had _pre- 


vailed on to march to the place for the preservation of 


any of the crew whom the storm might spare, or any 
part of the cargo that might chance to be thrown 
ashore. At sight of this detachment the crowd dis- 
persed, and left me master of the field. The officer 
very humanely took charge of my companion and me, 
brought us to his quarters in the neighbourhood, and 
accommodated me with these very clothes which I now 
have on. From him I learned that those Englishmen, 
who, as our mite by way of comfort observed, were 
not savages, had the idea transmitted them from their 





fathers that all wrecks became their property by the 

immediate hand of God ; and, asin their apprehension, 

that denomination belonged only to ships from which 

there landed no living thing, their hostile endeavours 
against the Scotchman’s life and mine proceeded from 

— of bringing our vessel into that supposed con- 
ition ! 

“ After having weathered so many successive disas- 
ters, I am, at last, arrived near the place of my na- 
tivity: fain would I hope, that a parent and a sister, 
whose tendet remembrance, mingled with that of 
happier days, now rushes on my soul, are yet alive, 
to pardon the wanderings of my youth; and receive 
me, after those hardships to which its ungoverned 
por have subjected me. Like the prodigal son, 

bring no porn 4 wealth along with me; but I re- 
turn with a mind conscious of its former errors, and 
seeking that peace which they destroyed. To have 
used prosperity well is the first favoured lot of Hea- 
ven; the next is his whom adversity has not smitten in 
vain,” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Bolton and his Companion meet with an uncommon 
Adventure, 

Wuen the stranger had finished his narration, Bolton 
expressed, in very strong terms, his compassion for the 
hardships he hod eaten. “T do not wish,” said he, 
“to be the prophet of evil, but if it should happen that 
your ome pg of the comfort your native country is 
to afford you be mr it will give me the truest 
pleasure to shelter a head, on which so many vicissi- 
tudes have beat, under that roof of which Provi- 
dence has made me master.” He was interrupted 
by the trampling of horses at a distance: his fears, 
wakeful at this time, were immediately roused; the 
stranger observed his confusion. ‘ You seem uneasy, 
sir,” said he; “ but they are not the retreats of house- 
less poverty, like this, that violence and rapine are wont 
to attack.” —“ You mistake,” answered Harry, who was 
now standing at the door of the chapel, “the ground of 
my alarm; at present, I have a particular reason for 
my fears, which is nearer to me than my own personal 
safety.” He listened—the noise grew fainter ; but he 
marked, by the light of the moon, which now shone 
out again, the direction whence it seemed to proceed, 
which was over an open part of the common. “ They 
are gone this way!” he cried, with an eagerness of look, 
grasping one of the knotty branches which the soldier’s 

had spared. “If there is danger in your way,” said 
his companion, “you shall not meet it alone.” They 
sallied forth together. 

They had not proceeded above a quarter of a mile, 
when they perceived, at a distance, the twinkling of 
lights in motion; their pace was quickened at the 
sight ; but in a few minutes those were extinguished ; 
the moon was darkened by another cloud, and the 
wind began to howl again. They advanced, however, 
on the line in which they imagined: the lights to have 
appeared ; when, in one of the pauses of the storm, 
they heard shrieks, in a female voice, that seemed to 
proceed from some place but a little way off’ The 
rushed forward, in the direction of the sound, till 
they were stopped by a pretty high wall. Having 
made shift to scramble over this, they found them- 
selves in the garden belonging to a low built house ; 
from one of the windows of which they saw the 
glimmer of ‘a candle through the openings of the 
shutters; but the voice had ceased, and all was 
silence within. Bolton knocked at the door, but 
received no answer; when, suddenly, the screaming 
was repeated with more violence than before. He 
and his companion now threw themselves with so 
much force against the door, as to burst it open. 
They rushed into the room whence the noise pro- 
ceeded: when the first object that presented itself to 
Bolton was Miss Sindall on her knees, her clothes 
torn, and her hair dishevelled, with two servants 
holding her arms, imploring mercy of Sir Thomas, 
who was calling out, in a furious tone, “ Damn_your 
pity, rascals! carry her to bed by force.”—“ Turn, 
villain!” cried Harry; “turn, and defend yourself.” 
Sindall started at the well known voice, and pulling 
out a pistol, fired it within a few feet of the other’s 
face. He missed; and Bolton pushed forward to 
close with him; when one of the servants, quitting 
Miss Sindall, threw himself between him and his 
master, and made a blow at his head with the but end 
of a hunting whip. This Harry catehed on his stick, 
and in the return levelled the fellow with the ground. 
His master now fired another pistol, which would have 
es taken more effect than the former, had not 

Iton’s new acquaintance struck up the muzzle, just 
as it went off, the ball going through a window at 
Harry’s back. The baronet had his sword now drawn 





in the other hand; and, changing the object of hig 
attack, he made a furious pass at the soldier, who 
parried it with his hanger. At the second | 

Sir ‘Thomas’s violence threw him on the point of hi 
adversary’s weapon, which entered his body a little 
below the breast. He staggered a few paces backs 
wards; and clapping one hand on the place, leaned 
with the other on a table that stood behind him, and 
cried out that he was a dead man. “My God!» 
exclaimed the stranger, “are not you Sir Thomas 
Sindall ?”—“ Sir Thomas Sindall!” cried a woman, 
who now entered, half-dressed, with the mistress of 
the house. “It is, it is Sir Thomas Sindall!” cried 
the landlady; “for God’s sake, do his honour no 
hurt.".—“T hope,” continued the other, with a look 
of earnest wildness, “ you have not been abed with 
that young lady?” She waited not a reply—“ for, as 
sure as there is a God in heaven, she is your own 
daughter.” Her hearers stood aghast as she spoke, 
Sindall stared wildly for a moment; then, giving a 
deep groan, fell senseless at the feet of the sol ler, who 
had sprung forward to support him. What assistanee 
the amazement of those about him could allow he re- 
ceived, and in a short time began to recover ; but, ashe 
revived, his wound bled with more violence than be- 
fore. A servant was instantly dispatched for a sur 
geon; inthe mean time the soldier wea some li 
and gave it a temporary dressing. He was now rai 
from the ground, and supported in an elbow chair; he 
bent his eyes fixedly on the woman—“ Speak,” said he, 
“ while I have life to hear thee.” On the faces of her 
audience sat astonishment, suspense, and expectation; 
and a chilly silence prevailed while she delivered the 
following recital. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A Prosecution of the Discovery mentioned in the last Chapter, 

“T wave been a wicked woman; may God, and this 
lady, forgive me !—But Heaven is my witness, that | 
was thus far on my way to confess all to your honour,” 
turning to Sir Thomas Sindall, “that I might have 
peace in my mind before I died. 

“You will remember, sir, that this young lady’s 
mother was delivered of her at the house of one of your 
tenants, where Mr.Camplin, I think that was his name, 
brought her for that purpose. I was intrusted with 
the charge of her as her nurse, along with some trink- 
ets, such as young children are in use to have, and a 
considerable sum of money to provide any other neces- 
saries she should want. At that very time I had been 
drawn in to associate with a gang of pilfering vagrants, 
whose stolen goods I had often received into my house, 
and helped to dispose of. Fearing, therefore, that I 
might one day be brought to an account for my past of- 
fences, if [ remained where I was; and having, at the 
same time, the temptation of such a booty before me, I 
formed a scheme for making off with the money and 
trinkets I had got from Mr. Camplin: it was, to make 
things appear as if my charge and I had been lost, in 
crossing the river, which then happened to be in flood. 
For this purpose I daubed my own cloak, and the in- 
fant’s wrapper, with mud and sleech; and left them, 
close to the overflow of the stream, a little below the 
common ford. With shame I confess it—as I have 
often since thought on it with horror—I was, more 
than once, tempted to drown the child, that she might 
not be a burthen to me in my flight ; but she looked 80 
innocent and sweet, while she clasped my fingers in 
her little hand, that I had not the heart to execute my 
purpose. 


“Having endeavoured, in this manner, to account . 


for my disappearing, so as rt mega all farther inquiry, 
I joined a party of those wretches, whose associate I 
some time been, and left that part of the country alto- 
gether. By their assistance, too, [ was put on a method 
of disguising my face so much, that had any of my ac- 
quaintance met me, of which there was very little 
chance, it would have been scarce possible for them to 
recollect it. My booty was put into the common stock ; 
and the child was found useful, to raise compassion, 
when we went a begging, which was one part of the oc- 
cupation we followed. 

“ After I had continued in this socicty the best part 
of a year, during which time we met with various turns 
of fortune, a scheme was formed by the remaining patt 
of us—for several of my companions had been banish- 
ed or confined to hard labour in the interval—to break 
into the house of a wealthy farmer; who we under 
stood had a few days before received a large sum of 
money, on a bargain for the lease of an estate w 
the proprietor had redeemed. Our project was execut- 
ed with success; but a quarrel arising about the distr- 
bution of the spoil, one of the gang deserted, and in- 
formed a neighbouring justice of the whole transaction 
and the places of our retreat. I happened to be @ for- 
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tune-telling in this gentleman’s house when his informer 
came to make the discovery ; and, being closeted with 
one of the maid-servants, overheard him inquiring for the 
justice, and desiring to have some conversation with 
fein private. I immediately suspected his design ; 
and having got out of the house, eluded pursuit by my 
knowledge of the by-paths and private roads of the 
country. It immediately occurred to me to disburden 
myself of the child, as she not only retarded my fight, 
but was a mark by which I might be discovered ; but, 
abandoned as I[ had then become, I found myself at- 
tached to her by that sort of affection which women 
conceive for the infants they suckle. I would not, 
therefore, expose her in any of those unfrequented places 
through which I passed in my flight, where her death 
must have been the certain consequence ; and two or 
three times, when I would have dropped her at some 
farmer’s door, I was prevented by the fear of discovery. 
At last I happened to meet with your honour. You 
may recollect, sir, that the same night on which this 
lady, then an infant, was found, a beggar asked alms 
of you at a farrier’s door, where Sa) stopped to have 
one of your horse’s shoes fastened. I was that beggar ; 
and hearing from a boy who held your horse, that your 
name was Sir Thomas Sindall, and that you were re- 
turning to a hunting-seat you had in the neighbourhood, 
] left the infant on the narrow part of the road a little 
way before you, where it was impossible you should 
miss of finding her, and stood at the back of a hedge to 
observe your behaviour when youcame up. Isaw you 
make your servant pick up the child, and place her on 
the saddle before him. ‘Then, having, as I thought, 
sufficiently provided for her, by thus throwing her under 
the protection of her father, I made offas fast as I could, 
and continued my flight till I imagined I was out of the 
reach of detection. But being some time after appre- 
hended on suspicion, and not able to give a ac- 
count of myself, I was advertised in the papers and dis- 
covered to have been an accomplice in committing that 
robbery I mentioned, for which some of the gang had 
been already condemned and executed. I was tried 
for the crime, and was cast for transportation. Before 
I was put on board the ship that was to carry me and 
snael: others abroad, I wrote a few lines to your ho- 
hour; acquainting you with the circumstances of my 
behaviour towards your daughter: but this, I suppose, 
as it was intrusted to a boy who used to go on errands 
for the prisoners, has never come to your hands. Not 
long ago, I returned from transportation ; and betook 
myselfto my old course of life again. But I gees 
to be seized with the oe ny that raged in a village I 
through; and partly from the violence of the 
mper, partly from the want of proper care in the 
first stages of it, was brought so low, that a physician, 
whose humanity induced him to visit me, gave me over 
for lost. I found that the terrors of death, on a sick 
bed, had more effect on my conscience, than all the 
hardships I had formerly undergone; and I began to 
look back, with the keenest remorse, on a life so spent 
asmine had been. It pleased God, however, that I 
should recover ; and I have since endeavoured to make 
some reparation for my past offences, by my penitence, 
“ Among other things, I often reflected on what I 
had done with regard to your child ; and being some 
days agoaccidentally near Sindall Park, I went thi- 
ther, and tried to learn something of what had befallen 
her, I understood from some of the neighbours, that 
ayoung lady had been brought up from her infancy 
with your aunt ; and was said to be the daughter of a 
friend of yours, who had committed her to your care 
at his death. But, upon inquiring into the time of her 
being brought to your house, I was persuaded that 
she must be the same I had conjectured ; imputing the 
story of her being another’s to your desire of conceal- 
ing that she was your’s ; which, I imagined, you had 
learned from the letter I wrote before my transporta- 
tion. ‘Till meeting, at a house of entertainment, with 
a servant of your honor’s, he informed me, in the 
course of our conversation, that it was reported you 
Were going to he married to the young lady who had 
lived so long in your family. On heanng this, I was 
confounded, “a did not know what to think : but, 
when [ began to fear that my letter had never reached 
you, I trembled at the thought of what my wickedness 
might occasion ; and could have no ease in my mind, 
till [ should set out for Bilswood, to confess the whole 
affair to your honour. I was to-night overtaken by the 
storm near to this house, and prevailed on the landlady, 
though it seemed much against her inclination, to per- 
mit meto take up my quarters here. About half an 
hour ago, I was waked with the shrieks of some per- 
Son in distress : and, upon asking the landlady, who 
lay in the same room with me, what was the matter? 
she bid me be quiet and say nothing ; for it was only 
& worthy gentleman of her acquaintance, who had 
overtaken a young girl, a foundling he had bred up, 





that had stolen a sum of money from his house, and 
run away with one of his footmen. At the word 
‘ foundling !” I felt a kind of something I cannot de- 
scribe ; and I was terrified when I overheard some 
part of your discourse, and guessed what your inten- 
tions were. I rose, therefore, in spite of the landlady ; 
and had got thus far dressed, when we heard the door 
burst open, and presently a noise of fighting above 
stairs. Upon this, we ran up together; and to what 
has happened since this, company has been witness.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
Miss Sindall discovers another Relation. 


Ir is not easy to describe the sensations of Sindall, 
or Lucy, when the secret of her birth was unfolded.— 
In the countenance of the last were mingled the indi- 
cations of fear and pity, joy and wonder: while her 
father turned upon on an eye of tenderness, chastened 
with shame. ‘“ Oh! thou injured innocence !” said he ; 
“ for | know not how to call thee child, canst thou for- 
give those—Good God ! Bolton, from what hast thou 
saved me!” Lucy was now kneeling at his feet.— 
“Talk not, sir,” said she, “ of the errors of the past: 
methinks | look on it as some horrid dream, which it 
dizzies my head to recollect. My father !—Gracious 
God! have Ia father ?—I cannot speak ! but there are 
a thousand things that beat here !—Is there another pa- 
rent to whom I should alsokneel?” Sir Thomas cast 
up a look to heaven ; and his groans stopped, for a 
while, his utterance—“ Oh! Harriet! if thou art now 
an angel of mercy, look down, and forgive the wretch 
that murdered thee!”—“ Harriet!” exclaimed the sol- 
dier, starting at the sound, “ what Harriet? what 
Harriet?” Sindall looked earnestly in his face—* Oh, 
heavens !” he cried, “ art thou ?—sure, thou art !—An- 
nesly ?—Look not, look not on me—Thy sister—but, 
I shall not live for thy upbraidings—thy sister was the 
mother of my child!—Thy father—to what does this 
moment of reflection reduce me !—thy father fell, with 
his daughter, the victims of that villany which over- 
came her innocence !” Annesly looked sternly upon 
him ; and anger, for a moment, inflamed his cheeks : 
butit gave way to softer feelings—“ W hat, both! both!” 
—and he burst into tears. 

Bolton now stepped up to this new acquired friend. 
“T am,” said he, “comparatively, but a spectator of 
this fateful scene ; let me endeavour to comfort the dis- 
tress of the innocent, and alleviate the pangs of the 
guilty. In Sir ‘Thomas Sindall’s present condition, re- 
sentment would be injustice. See here, my friend,”— 
pointing to Lucy—“ a mediatrix, who forgets the man 
in the father.” Annesly gazed upon her. “She is, 
she is,” he cried, “the daughter of my Harriet !—That 
eye, that lip, that look of sorrow!” He flung himself 
on her neck: Bolton looked on them enraptured; and 
even the languor of Sindall’s face was crossed with a 
gleam of momentary pleasure ! 

Sir Thomas’s servant now arrived, accompanied by 

a surgeon: who, upon examining and dressing the 
wound, was of opinion that, in itself, it had not the ap- 
pearance of imminent danger ; but that, from the state 
of his pulse, he was apprehensive of a supervening 
fever. He ordered him to be put to bed, and his room 
to be kept as quiet as possible. As this gentleman 
was an acquaintance of Bolton’s, the latter informed 
him of the state in which Sir Thomas’s mind must be, 
from the discoveries that the preceding hour had made 
to him. Upon which, the surgeon begged that he might, 
for the present, avoid seeing Miss Sindall, or Mr. An- 
nesly ; or talking with any one on the subject of those 
discoveries. But he could not prevent the intrusion of 
thought : and not many hours after his patient fell into 
a roving sort of slumber, in which he would often start, 
and mutter the words—* Harriet !”—“ Lucy !”—“ Mur- 
der!” and “Incest!” 
_ Bolton and Lucy now enjoyed one of those luxurious 
interviews, which absence, and hardships during that 
absence, procure to souls formed for each other. She 
related to him all her past distresses; of which my 
readers have been already informed: and added the 
account of that night’s event, part of which only they 
have heard. Herself, indeed, was not then mistress of 
it all. The story at large was this. 

The servant, whose attachment to her I have former- 
ly mentioned, had been discovered in that conference 
which produced her resolution of leaving Bilswood, by 
Mrs. Boothby’s maid ; who immediately communicated 
to her mistress her suspicions of the plot going forward 
between Miss Sindall and Robert. Boon this, the lat- 
ter was severely interrogated by his master; and be- 
ing confronted with Sukey, who repeated the words 
she had overheard of the young lady and him, he con- 
fessed her intention of escaping by his assistance. Sir 
Thomas, drawing his sword, threatened to put him in- 
stantly to death, if he did not expiate his treachery, by 





obeying implicitly the instructions he should then re- 
ceive: these _— to oe poe ae at yond ve 
agreed on; and to , wi revealing to Mi 
Sindall the confession he had made, on the road which 
Sir Thomas now marked out for him. With this, after 
the most horrid denunciations of vengeance in case of 
a refusal, the poor fellow was fain to comply; and 
hence his terror, when they were leaving the house. 
They had proceeded but just so far on their way as 
Sir Thomas thought proper for the accomplishment of 
his design; when he, with his valet-d re, and 
another servant, who were confidants of their master’s 
pleasures, made up to them: and after pretending to 
upbraid Lucy for the imprudence and treachery ft her 
flight, he carried her to this house of one of those profli- 
gate dependants whom his vices had made necessary 
on his estate. 

When she came to the close of this recital, the idea 
of that relation in which she stood to him from whom 
these outrages were suffered, stopped her tongue: she 
blushed and faltered. “This story,” said she, “1 
will now forget for ever—except, to remember that 
gratitude which I owe to you.” During the vicissi- 
tudes of her narration, he had clasped her hand with 
a fearful earnestness; as if he had shared the Ts 
she related. He presented it to his lips,—“ Amidst 
my Lucy’s present momentous concerns, | would not 
intrude my own ; but I am selfish in the little services 
she acknowledges ; I look for a return.”—She blushed 
again!—“T have but little art,” said she, “ and 
cannot disguise my sentiments; my Henry will trust 
them, on a subject which at present I know his delicacy 
will forbear.” 

Annesly now entered the room, and Bolton commu- 
nicated the trust he was possessed of in his behalf; 
offering to put him in immediate possession of the sum 
which Mr. Rawlinson had bequeathed to his manage- 
ment; and which that gentleman had more than 
doubled since the time it had been left by — 
unfortunate father. “I know not,” said Annesly, 
“how to talk of those matters; unacquainted as I 
have been with the manners of polished and commer- 
cial nations. When I have any particular purpose to 
apply money to, I will demand your assistance: in 
the mean time, consider me as a minor; and use the 
trust already reposed m you for my advantage, and 
the advantage of those whom misfortune has allied to 
me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Sir Thomas's Situation—The Expression of his Penitence. 

Nexr morning, Sindall, by the advice of his surgeon, 
was removed in a litter to his own house; where he 
was soon after attended by an eminent physician, in 
aid of that gentleman’s abilities. Pursuant to his 
earnest entreaties, he was accompanied thither by 
Annesly and Bolton. Lucy, having obtained leave of 
his medical attendants, watched her father, in the 
character of his nurse. 

They found on their arrival, that Mrs. Boothby, 
having learned the revolutions of the preceding night, 
had left the place, and taken the road tow Lon- 
don. “I think not of her,” said Sir Thomas; but 
there is another person whom my former conduct 
banished from my house, whom I now wish to see in 
this assemblage of her friends, the worthy Mrs. Wis- 
tanly.” Lucy undertook to wnte her an account of 
her situation ; and to solicit her compliance with the 
request of her father. The old lady, who had still 
strength and activity enough left for doing good, ac- 
cepted the invitation ; and the day following, she was 
with them at Bilswood. 

Sir Thomas seemed to feel a sort of melancholy 
satisfaction, in having this commune f those he had 
injured assembled under his roof. hen he was told 
of Mrs. Wistanly’s arrival, he desired to see her ; and 
taking her hand—“I have sent for you, madam,” 
said he, “that you may help me to unload my soul of 
the remembrance of the past.” He then confessed to 
her that plan of seduction, by which he had overcome 
the virtue of Annesly, and the honour of his sister. 
“ You were a witness,” he concluded, “of the fall of 
that worth and innocence, which it was in the power 
of my former crimes to destroy ; you are now come to 
behold the retribution of Heaven on the guilty. By 
that hand, whom it commissioned to avenge a nt 
and a sister, I am cut off, in the midst of my days!” 
—"I hope not, sir!” answered she: “your life, I 
trust will make a betterexpiation. In the punishments 
of the Divinity, there is no idea of vengeance; and 
the infliction of what we term evil serves equally the 
purpose of universal benignity, with the dispensation 
of good.”—“I feel,” replied Sir Thomas, “ the force 
of that observation : red gry of this wound ; the pre- 
sentiment of death which it instils; the horror with 
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which the recollection of my incestuous passion strikes 
me ; all these are in the catalogue of my blessings. 
They, indeed, take from me the world; but they give 
me—myself!” 

A visit from his physician interrupted their discourse. 
That gentleman did not prognosticate so fatally for his 
patient. He found the som rom J of his pulse consider- 
ably abated ; and expressed his hopes that the succeed- 
ing night his rest would be better than it had 
been. In this he was not mistaken: and, next morn- 
ing, the doctor continued to think Sir Thomas mend- 
ing ; but himself persisted in the belief, that he should 
not recover. 

For several days, however, he appeared rather to 
gain ground than to lose it: but, afterwards, he was 
seized with hectic fits, at stated intervals; and, when 
they left him, he complained of a universal weakness 
and depression. During all this time, Lucy was sel- 
dom away from his bedside. From her presence he de- 
rived peculiar pleasure: and sometimes, when he was 
so low as to be scarce able to speak, would mutter out 
blessings on her head ; calling her his saint! his guar- 
dian angel! 

After he had exhausted all the powers of medicine, 
under the direction of some of the ablest of the faculty, 
they acknowledged all farther assistance to be vain ; 
po: | one of them warned him, in a friendly manner, of 
his approaching end. He received'this intelligence 
with the utmost composure ; as an event which he had 
expected from the beginning: thanked the physician 
for his candour ; and desired that his friends might be 
summoned around him, while he had yet strength 
enough left to bid them adieu. 

When he saw them assembled, he delivered into 
Bolton’s hands a paper ; which he told him was his 
will. “To this,” said he, “I would not have any of 
those privy, who are interested in its bequests ; and, 
therefore, I had it executed at the beginning of my 
illness, without their participation. You will find 





yourself, my dear Harry, master of my fortune ; under 
a condition which, I believe, you will not esteem a 
hardship. Give me your hand ; let me join it to my 
Lucy’s!—There!—it Heaven receives the prayer of a 
penitent, it will pour its richest blessings upon you. 

“ There are a few provisions in that paper, which Mr. 
Bolton, I know, will find a pleasure in fulfilling.—Of 
what I have bequeathed to you, Mrs, Wistanly, the 
contentment you enjoy in your present situation makes 
you independent ; but I intend it as an evidence of my 
consciousness of your deserving —My much injured 
friend ; for he was once my friend,’—addressing him- 
self to Annesly—* will accept of the memorial I have 
left him. Give me your hand, sir; I receive my for- 
giveness, from that wound which the arm of Providence 
made me provoke from yours : and, when you look on 
a parent’s and a sister’s tomb, spare the memory of 
him whose death shall then have expiated the wrongs 
he did you!” Tears were the only answer he re- 
ceived. He paused a moment ; then, looking round, 
with something in his eye more elevated and solemn 
—“T have now,” said he, “ discharged the world !— 
Mine, has been callled—a life of pleasure: had I 
breath, I could tell you—how false the title is. Alas! 
I knew not how to live—Merciful God! I thank thee 
—thou hast taught me, how to die !” 

At the close of this discourse, his strength, which he 
had exerted to the utmost, seemed altogether spent ; 
and he sunk down in the bed, in a state so like death, 
that for some time his attendants imagined him to have 
actually expired. When he did revive, his speech ap- 
peared to be lost. He could just make a feeble sign, 
for a cordial that stood on the table near his bed: he 
put it to his lips; then laid his head on the pillow, as if 
resigning himself to his fate. 

Lucy was too tender to bear the scene: her friend, 
Mrs. Wistanly, led her, almost fainting, out of the 
room. “That grief, my dear Miss Sindall,” said she, 
“is too amiable to be blamed; but your father sug- 





se a consolation, which your piety will allow—of 
those who have led his life, how few have closed it like 
hin !” 





THE CONCLUSION. 


Earty next morning Sir Thomas Sindall expired, 
The commendable zeal of the coroner prompted him to 
hold an inquest on his body: the jury brought in their 
verdict, “ Self-defence.” But there was a judge, in the 
bosom of Annesly, whom it was more difficult to satis. 
fy; nor could he, for a long time, be brought to pardon 
himself that blow, for which the justice of his country 
had acquitted him. 

After paying their last duty to Sir Thomas’s remains, 
the family removed to Sindall Park. Mrs. Wistanly 
was prevailed on to leave her own house, for a while, 
and preside in that of which Bolton was now master, 
His delicacy needed not the ceremonial of fashion, to 
restrain him from pressing Miss Sindall’s consent to 
their marriage, till a decent time had been yielded to 
the memory of her father. When that was elapsed, he 
received, from her uncle, that hand which Sir ‘Thomas 
had bequeathed him, and which mutual attachment 
entitled him to receive. 

Their happiness is equal to their merit: I am often 
a witness a it; for they honour me with a friendship 
which I know not how I have deserved, unless by hay. 
ing few other friends. Mrs. Wistanly and 'I are con- 
sidered as members of the family. 

But their benevolence is universal ; the country smiles 
around them, with the effects of their goodness. This 
is, indeed, the only real superiority, which wealth has 
to bestow ; I never envied riches so much, as since 
have known Mr. Bolton. 

I have lived too long to be caught with the pomp of 
declamation, or the glare of an apophthegm ; but, I sin. 
cerely believe—that you could not take from them a 
virtue, without depriving them of a pleasure. 
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PREFACE. 


Tur first part of these Travels appeared in 1726; 
the second early in 1727. Bishop Atterbury, in a letter 
from Paris to Mr. Morice, December 24, 1726, having 
seen the work advertised, expresses his impatience to 
see it:—“TI shall long,” he says, “till it is with me ;” 
and March 31, 1727, adds, “I had the first part of 
Gulliver, but not the second; however, it has been sent 
me here, and I have had the pleasure of reading it. 
Both parts are translating here, though the French will 
not be able to relish the humour of that piece, nor 
understand the meaning of it.” The bishop was per- 
fectly right. Neither Gulliver nor John Bull can pro- 
perly be cither relished or understood by our volatile 
neighbours. Gulliver, however, was immediately trans- 
lated by the Abbé Des Fontaines, and had ‘an: ex- 
tensive sale.* ‘ 





* See a correspondence on this translation, between th 
Abbe and the Dean, in July and August 1727, 





“These voyages are considered as a mere political 
romance,—to correct Vice, by showing its deformity in 
opposition to Virtue, and to amend the false systems of 
philosophy, by pointing out, the errors, and applying 
salutary means to amend them.” Orrery. 

“This important year [1727] sent into the world 
‘Gulliver's Travels,’ a production so new and so 
strange, that it filled the reader with a mingled emotion 
of merriment and amazement. It was received with 
such avidity, that the price of the first edition was 
raised before the second could be made; it was read 
by the high and the low,- the learned and illiterate. 
Criticism was for a while lost in wonder. » No rules of 
judgment were applied to a book written in open 
defiance of truth and regularity. But when dis- 
tinctions came to be made, the part which gave 
least pleasure was that which describes the Fly- 
ing Island, and that which gave most disgust must 
be the ara of the Houyhnhnms. Whilst Swift 
was enjoying the reputation of his new work, the news 





of the king’s death arrived, and he kissed the hands of 
the new king and queen three days after their acces- 
sion.” Johnson. 


“ ¢Gulliver’s Travels’ and the ‘Tale of a Tub’ 
are indisputably the two most capital works A — 


“From the whole of those two voyages to Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag arises one general remark, which, 
however obvious, has been overlooked by those who 
consider them as little more than the sport of a wanton 
imagination. When human actions are ascribed to 
pigmies and giants, there are few that do not excite 
either contempt, disgust, or horror; to ascribe them 
therefore to such beings, was perhaps the most probable 
method of engaging the mind to examine them with 
attention, and judge of them with impartiality, by sus 
pending the fascination of habit, and exhibiting familia 
objects in a new light. The use of the fable then is 
not leas avparent than important and extensive ; and 
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that this use was intended by the author, can be doubted 
only by those who are disposed to affirm, that order 
pe regularity are the effects of chance. 

“To mortify pride, which indeed was not made for 
man, and produces not only the most ridiculous follies, 
but the most extensive calamity, appears to have been 
one general view of the author in every part of these 
fravels. Personal strength and beauty, the wisdom 
and the virtue of mankind, become objects not of pride 
butof humility, inthe diminutive stature and contemptible 
weakness of the Lilliputians, in the horrid deformity of 
the Brobdingnagians, in the learned folly of the Lapu- 
ticns, and in the parallel drawn between our manners 
and those of the Houyhi:hnms,.” Hawkesworth. 

“The Lilliputians of Swift may pass for probable 
beings, not so much because we know that a belief in 
pigmies was once current in the world (for the true 
ancient pigmy was at least thrice as tall as those whom 
Gulliver visited), but because we find that every circum- 
stance relating to them accords with itself and their 
supposed character. It is not the size of the people 
only that is diminutive ; their country, seas, ships, and 
towns are all in exact proportion: their theological and 
political principles, their passions, manners, customs, 
end all the parts of their conduct, betray a levity and 
littleness perfectly suitable: and so ceaghe is the whole 
narration, and apparently so artless and sincere, that 
I should not wonder if it had imposed (as I have been 
told it has) upon some persons of no contemptible 
understanding. And some degree of credit may, 
ey 7 for the same reason, be due to the giants. 

“When Swift grounds his narrative upon a con- 
tradiction to nature; when he presents us with rational 
brutes, and irrational men; when he tells us of horses 
building houses for habitation, milking cows for food, 
riding in carriages, and holding conversations on the 
laws and policies of Europe; not all his genius (and 
he there exerts it to the utmost) is able to reconcile us 


toso monstrous a fiction: we may smile at some of 


his absurd exaggerations; we may be pleased with 

the energy of style, and accuracy of description, in 

articular places; and a malevolent heart may triumph 

in the satire: but we can never relish it as a fable, be- 
cause it is at once unnatural and self-contradictory.” 
Beattie. 





THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


_ Tae author of these Travels, Mr. Lemuel Gullivers 
is my ancient and intimate friénd ; there is likewise 
some relation between us on the mother’s side. About 
three years ago, Mr. Gulliver, growing weary of the 
concourse of curious people coming to him at his house 
in Redriff, made a small purchase of land, with a con- 
venient house, near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, his 
native country ; where he now lives retired, yet in good 
esteem among his neighbours. 

Although Mr. Gulliver was born in Nottinghamshire, 
where his father dwelt, yet I have heard him say his 
family came from Oxtsedshire to confirm which, I 
have observed in the church-yard at Banbury in that 
county, several tombs and monuments of the Gulli- 
vers, 

Before he quitted Redriff, he left the custody of the 
following papers in my hands, with the liberty to dis- 
pose of them as I should think fit. I have carefully 
perused them three times; the style is very plain and 
simple ; and the only fault I find is, that’ the author, 
after the manner of travellers, is a little too circumstan- 
tial, There is an air of truth apparent through the 
whole; and indeed the author was so distinguished for 
his veracity, that it became a sort of proverb among his 
neighbours at Redriff, when any one affirmed a thing, 
ey “it was as true as if Mr. Gulliver had spoken 


By the advice of several worthy persons, to whom, 
with the author’s pennission, [ communicated these 
papers, I now venture to send them into the world hop- 
ing they may be, at least for some time, a better enter- 
tainment to our young noblemen, than the common 
senibbles of politics and party. 

_,.L his volume would have been at least twice as large, 
if I had not made bold to strike out innumerable pas- 
Sages relating to the winds and tides, as well as to the 
variations and bearings in the several voyages, together 
with the minute descriptions of the management of the 
ship in storms, in the style of sailors; likewise the ac- 
vounts of longitudes and latitudes ; wherein I have rea- 
Son to apprehend, that Mr. Gulliver may be a little dis- 
Satisfied : but I was resolved to fit the work as much as 
Possible to the general capacity of readers, However, 
an own ignorance in sea affairs shall have led me to 
— some mistakes, I alone am answerable for 
wake and if any traveller has a curosity to see the 

ws Work at large, as it came from the hands of the 
author, I will be ready to gratify him, 





As for any further particulars relating to the author, 
the reader will receive satisfaction from the first pages 
of the book. RICHARD SYMPSON. 





A LETTEM FROM CAPTAIN GULLIVER TO HIS COUSIN 
SYMPSON. 
Written in the Year 1727. 

I nore you will be ready to own publicly, whenever 
you shall be called to it, that by your great and fre- 
quent urgency you prevailed on me to publish a very 
loose and uncorrect account of my travels, with direc- 
tion to hire some young gentleman of either university 
to put them in order, and correct the style, as my cousin 
Damper did, by my advice, in his book called “ A Voy- 
age round the World.” But I do not remember I gave 
you power to consent that any thing should be omit- 
ted, and much less that any thing should be inserted : 
therefore, as to the latter, I do here renounce every 
thing of that kind ; particularly a paragraph about her 
majesty queen Anne of most pious and glorious memo- 
ry; although I did reverence and esteem her more than 
any of human species. But you, or your interpolator, 
ought to have considered, that, as it was not my incli- 
nation, so was it not decent to praise any animal of our 
composition before my master Houyhnknm: And be- 
sides, the fact was altogether false ; for to my know- 
ledge, being in England during some part of her majes- 
ty’s reign, she did govern by a chief minister; nay, even 
by two successively, the first whereof was the lord of 
Godolphin, and the second the lord of Oxford ; so that 
you have made me say the thing that was not. Like- 
wise in the account of the academy of projectors, and 
several passages of my discourse to my master Houyhn- 
inm, you have either omitted some material circum- 
stances, or minced or changed them in such a manner, 
that I do hardly know my own work. When I former- 
ly hinted to you something of this in a letter, you were 
pleased to answer, “'That you were afraid of giving 
offence ; that people in power were very watchful over 
the press, and apt not only to interpret, but to punish 
every thing which looked like an inuendo, (as | think 
you call it.) But, pray how could that which I spoke 
so many years ago, and at above five thousand leagues 
distance, in another reign, be applied to any of the 
Yahoos, who now are said to govern the herd; espe- 
cially at a time when I little thought, or feared, the un- 
happiness of living under them? Have not I the most 
reason to complain, when I see these very Yahoos car- 
ried by Houyhnhnms in a vehicle, as if they were brutes, 
and those the rational creatures? And indeed to avoid 
so monstrous and detestable a sight was one principal 
motive of my retirement hither. 

Thus much | thought proper to tell you in relation to 
yourself, and to the trust I reposed in you. 

I do in the next place complain of my own great 
want of judgment, in being prevailed upon by the en- 
treaties and false reasonings of you and some others, 
very much against my own opinion to suffer my travels 
to be published. Pray bring to your mind how often I 
desired you to consider, when you insisted on the mo- 
tive of public good, that the Yahoos were a species 
of animals utterly incapable of amendment by pre- 
cepts or example: and so it has proved ; for, instead 
of seeing a full stop put to all abuses and corruptions, 
at least in this little island, as 1 had reason to expect; 
behold, after above six months warning, | cannot learn 
that my book has produced one single effect according 
to my intentions, I desired you would let me know, 
by a letter, when party and faction were extinguished ; 
judges learned and upright; pleaders honest and 
modest, with some tincture of common sense, and 
Smithfield blazing with pyramids of law books; the 
young nobility’s education entirely changed ; the phy- 
sicians banished; the female Yahoos abounding in vir- 
tue, honour, truth, and good sense; courts and levees 
of great ministers thoroughly weeded and swept ; wit, 
merit, and learning rewarded; all disgracers of the 
press in prose and verse condemned to eat nothing but 
their own cotton, and quench their thirst with their own 
ink. These, and a thousand other reformations, I 
firmly counted upon by your encouragement ; as indeed 
they were plainly deducible from the precepts delivered 
in my book. And it must be owned, that seven months 
were a sufficient time to correct every vice and folly 
to which Yahoos are subject, if their natures had been 
capable of the least disposition to virtue or wisdom. 
Yet, so far have you been from answering my expecta- 
tion in any of your letters ; that on the contrary you 
are loading our carrier every week with libels, and keys, 
and reflections, and memoirs, and second parts ; where- 
in I see myself accused of reflecting upon great state 
folks ; of degrading human nature (for so they have 
still the confidence to style it), and of abusing the fe- 
male sex. I find likewise that the writers of those 
bundles are not agreed among themsclves ; for some of 





them will not allow me to be the author of my own 
travels ; and others make me author of books, to which 
I am wholly a stranger. 

I find likewise that your printer has been so careless 
as to confound the times, and mistake the dates, of my 
several voyages and returns; neither assigning the 
true year, nor the true month, nor day of the month :* 
and | hear the original manuscript is all destroyed since 
the publication of my book ; neither have I any cop 
left; however, I have sent you some corrections, whic 
you may insert, if ever there should be a second edition : 
and yet I cannot stand to them; but shall leave that 
matter to my judicious and candid readers to adjust it 
as they please. 

I hear some of our sea Yahoos find fault with my sea 
language, as not proper in many parts, or now in use. 
I cannot help it. In my first voyages, while I was 
young, I was instructed by the oldest mariners, 
and learned to speak as they did, But I have since 
found that the sea Yahoos are apt, like the land ones, to 
become new-fangled im their words, which the latter 
change every year; insomuch, as | remember upon 
each return to my own country, their old dialect was so 
altered, that I could hardly understand the new. And 
I observe, when any Yahoos come from London out of 
curiosity to visit me at my house, we neither of us are 
able to deliver our conceptions in a manner intelligible 
to the other. 

If the censure of the Yahoos could any way affect 
me, I should have great reason to complain, that some 
of them are so bold as to think my book of travels a 
mere fiction out of my own brain; and have gone so 
far as to drop hints, that the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos 
have no more existence than the inhabitants of Utopia. 

Indeed I must confess, that as to the people of Lilli- 
put, Brobdingrag, (for so the word should have been 
spelt, and not erroneously Brobdingnag) and Laputa, I 
have never yet heard of any Yahoo so presumptuous as 
to dispute their being, or the facts I have related concern- 
ing them; because the truth immediately strikes every 
reader with conviction. And is there less probability 
in my account of the Houyhnhknms or Yahoos, when it is 
manifest as to the latter, there are so many thousands 
even in this country, who only differ from their brother 
brutes in Houyhnhnm-land, because they use a sort of 
jabber, and do not go naked? I wrote for their amend- 
ment, and not their approbation. The united praise 
of the whole race wall be of less bere te to me, 
than the neighing of those two degenerate Houynhnhnms 
I keep in my stable ; because from these, degenerate as 
they are, I still improve in some virtues without any 
mixture of vice. > 

Do these miserable animals presume to think, that I 
am so degenerated as to defend my veracity? Yahoo 
as I am, itis well known through al) Houybnham-land, 
that, by the instructions and example of my illustrious 
master, I was able in the compass of two years (although 
I confess with the utmost difficulty) to remove that in- 
fernal habit of lying, shuffling, deceiving, and equivo- 
cating, so deeply rooted in the very souls of all my spe- 
cies ; especially the Europeans. : : 

I have other complaints to make upon this vexatious 
occasion; but I forbear troubling myself or you any 
further. I must freely confess, that since my return some 
corruptions of my Yahoo nature have revived in me by 
conversing with a few of your species, and particularly 
those of my own family, by an unavoidable necessity ; 
else I should never have attempted so absurd a project 
as that of reforming the Yahoo race in this kingdom: 
but I have now done with all such visionary schemes 
for ever, 
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VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT. 
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PART 1. 





CHAPTER I. 


The Author gives some account of himself and family ; his 
firrst inducements to travel. He is shipwrecked, and 
swims for his life; gets safe on shore in the country of 
Lilliput ; is made a prisoner, and carried up the coun- 
try. 

My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire ; I 
was the third of five sons. He sent me to Emanuel 

College in Cambridge, at fourteen years old, where [ 





* That the original copy of these Travels was altered by 
the person through whose hands it was conveyed to the press, 
is a fact ; but the passages of which Mr. Gulliver complains 
in this letter are to be found only in the first editions ; for the 
Dean having restored the text wherever it had been altered, 
sent the copy to the late Mr. Motte, by the hands of Mr. 
Charles F This copy has been exactly followed in every 
subsequent edition, except that vrinted in Ireland by Mr, 
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resided three years, and applied myself close to my stu- 
dies ; but the charge of maintaining me, although I had 
a very scanty allowance, being too great for a narrow 
fortune, I was bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates, 
ar eminent surgeon in London, with whom I continued 
four years; and my father now and then sending me 
small sums of money, I laid them out in learning navi- 
gation, and other parts of the mathematics, useful to 
those who intend to travel, as I always believed it would 
be, some time or other, my fortune todo. When I left 
Mr. Bates, I went down to my father; where, by the as- 
sistance of himand my uncle John, and some other rela- 
tions, got forty pounds, and a promise of thirty pounds 
a year to maintain me at Leyden; there I studied phy- 
sic two years and seven months, knowing it would be 
useful in long voyages. 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I was recommend- 
ed by my ne master, Mr. Bates, to be surgeon to the 
Swallow, Captain Abraham Pannell, commander ; with 
whom I continued three years and a half, making a 
voyage or two into the Levant, and some other parts. 
When I came back I[ resolved to settle in London; to 
which Mr. Bates, my master, encouraged me, and by 
him I was recommended to several patients. I took 
part of a small house in the Old Jewry ; and being ad- 
vised to alter my condition, I married Mrs. Mary Bur- 
ton, second daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, hosier, in 
Newgate-street, with whom I received four hundred 
pounds for a portion. a 

But my good master Bates dying in two years after, 
and I having few friends, my business began to fail ; for 
my conscience would not suffer me to imitate the bad 
practice of too many among my brethren. Having 
therefore consulted with my wife, and some of my 
acquaintance, I determined to go again to sea. I was 
surgeon successively in two ships, and made several 
voyages, for six years, to the East and West Indies, by 
which I got some addition to my fortune. My hours of 
leisure I spent in reading the best authors, ancient and 
modern, being always provided with a good number of 
books ; and when I was ashore, in observing the man- 
ners and dispositions of the people, as well as learning 
ther language; wherein I had a great facility, by the 
strength of my memory. 

The last of these voyages not proving very fortunate, 
I crew weary of the sea, and intended to stay at home 
with my wile and family. I removed from the Old 
Jewry to Fetter-lane, and from thence to Wapping, 
hoping to get business among the sailors, but it would 
not turn to account. After three years’ expectation 
that things would mend, I accepted an advantageous 
offer from Captain William Prichard, master of the 
Antelope, who was making a voyage to the South Sea, 
We set sail from Bristol, May 4, 1699, and our voyage 
at first was very prosperous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to trouble 
the reader with the particulars of our adventures in 
those seas; let it suffice to inform him, that in our pas- 
sage from thence tothe East-Indies, we were driven by 
a violent storm to the north-west of Van Diemen’s 
Land. By an observation, we found ourselves in the 
latitude of 30 degrees 2 minutes south. Twelve of eur 
crew were dead by immoderate labour and ill food ; the 
rest were in a very weak condition. On the 5th of No- 
vember, which was the beginning of summer in those 
parts, the weather being very hazy, the seamen spied a 
rock within half a cable’s length of the ship; but the 
wind was so strong, that we were driven directly upon 
it, and immediately split. Six of the crew, of whom I 
was one, having let down the boat into the sea, made a 
shift to get clear of the ship and the rock. We rowed, 
by my computatien, about three leagues, till we were 
able to work no longer, being already spent with la- 
bour while we were in the ship. We therefore trusted 
ourselves to the mercy of the waves, and in about half 
an hour the boat was overset by a sudden flurry from 
the north. What became of my companions in the 
boat, as wellas of those who escaped on the rock, or were 
left in the vessel, I cannot tell; but conclude they were 
all lost. For my own part, I swam as fortune directed 
me, and was pushed forward by wind and tide. [ often 
let my legs drop, and could feel no bottom; but when 
I was almost gone, and able to struggle no longer, I 
found myself within my depth; and by this time the 
storm was much abated. The declivity was so small, 
that I walked near a mile before I got to the shore, 
which I conjectured was about eight o’clock in the 
evening. I then advanced forward near half a mile, 
but could not discover any sign of houses or inhabit- 





Faulkner ; the editor of which, supposing the Dean to be 
serious when he mentioned the corruptions of dates, and yet 
finding them unaltered, thought fit to alter them himself ; 
there is however scarce one of these alterations in which he 
has not committed a blunder: though while he was thus busy 
in defacing the parts that were perfect, he suffered the acci- 
dental blemishes of others to remain. H. 





ants ; at least I was in so weak a condition, that I did 
not observe them. I was extremely tired, and with 
that, and the heat of the weather, and about half a pint 
of brandy that I drank as I left the ship, I found myself 
much inclined not to sleep. I lay down on the grass, 
which was very short and soft, where I slept sounder 
than ever I remembered to have done in my life, and, 
as I reckoned, it was just day-light. I attempted to 
rise, but was not able to stir: for as I happened to lie 
on my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side to the ground; and my hair, 
which was long and thick, tied down in the same man- 
ner. I likewise felt several slender ligatures across my 
body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. I could only 
look upwards, the sun began to grow hot, and the light 
offended my eyes. I heard a confused noise about me ; 
but in the posture I lay, could see nothing except the 
sky. Ina little time | felt something alive moving on 
my left leg, which advancing gently over my breast, 
came almost up to my chin; when bending my eyes 
downward as much as I could, I perceived it to be a 
human creature not six inches high, with a bow and 
arrow in his hands, and a quiver at his back. In the 
mean time, I felt at least forty more of the same kind (as 
I conjectured) following the first. I was in the utmost 
astonishment, and roared so loud, that they all ran 
back in a fright ; and some of them, asI was afterwards 
told, were hurt with the falls they got by leaping from 
my sides upon the ground. However, they soon re- 
turned, and one of them, who ventured so far as to get 
a full sight of my face, lifting up his hands and eyes by 
way of admiration, cried out in a shrill but distinct 
voice, hekiaah degul: the others repeated the same 
words several times, but I then knew not what they 
meant. I lay all this while, as the reader may believe, 
in great uneasiness ; at length, struggling to get loose, | 
had the fortune to break the strings, and wrench out 
the pegs that fastened my left arm to the ground; for, 
by lifting it up to my face, I discovered the methods they 
had taken to bind me, and at the same time with a vio- 
lent pull, which gave me excessive pain, I a little loos- 
ened the strings that tied down my hair on the left 
side, so that I was just able to turn my head about two 
inches. But the creatures ran off'a second time, before 
I could seize them ; whereupon there was a great shout 
in a very shrill accent, and after it ceased I heard one 
of them cry aloud, tolgo phonac; when in an instant I 
felt above a hundred arrows discharged on my left hand, 
which pricked me like so many needles; and, besides, 
they shot another flight into the air, as we do bombs 
in Europe, whereof many, I suppose, fell on my body, 
(though I felt them not) and some on my face, which I 
immediately covered with my left hand. When thisshow- 
er of arrows was over, I fal a groaning with grief and 
pain, and then striving again to get loose, they dis- 
charged another volley larger than the first, and some 
of them attempted with spears to stick me in the sides ; 
but by good luck I had on me a buff jerkin, which they 
could not pierce. I thought it the most prudent method to 
lie still, and my design was to continue so till night, when, 
pe 4 left hand being already loose, I could easily free my- 
self: and as for the inhabitants, I had reason to be- 
lieve I might be a match for the greatest army they 
could bring against me, if they were all of the same 
size with him that I saw. But fortune disposed other- 
wise of me. When the people observed I was quiet, 
they discharged no more arrows ; but, by the noise 
I heard, | knew their numbers increased ; and about 
four yards from me, over against my right ear, I heard 
a knocking for above an hour, like that of people at 
work ; when turning my head that way, as well as the 
pegs and strings would permit me, I saw a stage erect- 
ed about a foot and a halt from the ground, capable of 
holding four of the inhabitants, with two or three lad- 
ders to mount it: from whence one of them, who 
seemed tobe a person of quality, made me a long 
a whereof I understood not one syllable. But f 
should have mentioned, that before the principal per- 
son began his oration, he cried out three times, Langro 
dehul san ; (these words and the former were after- 
wards repeated and explained to me.) Whereupon, 
immediately about fifty of the inhabitants came and 
cut the strings that fastened the left side of my head, 
which gave me the liberty of turning it to the right, 
and of observing the person and gesture of him that 
was to speak. He appeared to be of a middle age, 
and taller than any of the other three who attended 
him, whereof one was a page that held up his train, 
and seemed to be somewhat longer than my middle 
finger ; the other two stood one on each side to su 

port him. He acted every part of an orator; and I could 
observe many periods of threatenings, and others of 
promises, pity, and kindness, I answered in a few 
words, but in the most submissive manner, lifting up 
my left hand and both my eyesto the sun, as calling 
him for a witness ; and being almost famished with 








hunger, having not eaten a morsel for some hours be. 
fore I left the s ip, 1 found the demands of nature go 
strong upon me that I could not forbear showing my 
impatience (perhaps against the strict rules of decenc 
by putting my finger frequently to my mouth, to sign; 
fy that I wanted food. The hurgo (for so they call q 
great lord, as I afterwards learnt) understood me v 
well. He descended from the stage, and commande, 
that several ladders should be applied to my sides, or 
which above a hundred of the inhabitants mounted. 
and walked towards my mouth, laden with baskets 
full of meat, which had eo provided and sent thither 
by the king’s orders, upon the first intelligence he re. 
ceived of me. I observed there was the flesh of se 
veral animals, but could not distinguish them by the 
taste. There were shoulders, legs, and loins, shapey 
like those of mutton, and very well dressed, but small 
er than the wings of a lark. I ate them by two or 
three ata mouthful, and took three loaves at a time 
about the bigness of musket bullets. They supplied me 
as fast as they could, showing a thousand marks 9' 
wonder and astonishment at my bulk and appetite— 
I then made another sign, that | wanted drink. They 
found by my eating that a small quantity would no 
suffice me ; and being a most ingenious people, they 
slung up, with great dexterity, one of their largest 
hogsheads, then rolled it towards my hand, and beat 
out the top; I drank it off at a draught, which I might 
well do, for it did not hold half a pint, and tasted 
like a small wine of Burgundy, but much more deli. 
cious. They brought me a second hogshead, which! 
drank in the same manner, and made signs for more: 
but they had none to give me. When I had performed 
these wonders, they shouted for joy, and danced u 
my breast, repeating several times as they did at 
Hekinah degul. They made mea sign that I should 
throw down the two hogsheads, but first warning the 
people below to stand out of the way, crying aloud, 
Borach mevolah ; and when they saw the vessels in the 
air, there was a universal shout of Hekinah degul, 
I confess I was often tempted, while they were pass. 
ing backwards and forwards on my body, to seize fort 
or fifty of the first that came in my reach, and dash 
them against the ground. But the remembrance ot 
what I had felt, which probably might not be the 
worst they could do, and the promise of honour I made 
them, for so I interpreted my submissive behaviour, soon 
drove out these imaginations. Besides, 1 now considered 
myself as bound by the laws of hospitality, to a people 
i had treated me with so much expense and i 
ficence. However, in my thoughts I could not sufi 
ently wonder at the intrepidity of these diminutive mor- 
tals, who durst venture tomount and walk up my body, 
while one of my hands was at liberty, without trem- 
bling at the very sight of so prodigious a creature as | 
must appear to them. After some time, when they ob- 
served that 1 made no more demands for meat, there ap- 
peared before me a person of high rank from his im- 
perial majesty. His excellency, mounted on the small 
of my right leg, advanced ferwards up to my face, 
with about a dozen of his retinue ; and producing his 
credentials under the signet royal, which he applied 
close to my eyes, spoke about ten minutes without any 
signs of anger, but with a kind of determinate resolu- 
tion ; often pointing forwards, which, as I afterwards 
found, was towards the capital city, about half a mile 
distant ; whither it was agreed by his majesty in coun- 
cil, that I must be conveyed. I answered in few 
words, but to no purpose, and made a sign with my 
hand that was loose, putting it to the other, (but over 
his excellency’s head for fear of hurting him or bis 
train) and then to my own head and body, to signify 
that [ desired my liberty. It appeared that he under. 
stood me well enough, for he shook his head by way ot 
disapprobation, and held his hand ina posture to show 
that I must be carried as a pnsoner. However, he made 
other signs to let me understand, that I should have meat 
and drink enough, and very good treatment. Whereupon 
Ionce morethought of attempting to break my bonds ; but 
again, when I felt the smart of their arrows upon my 
face and hands, which were all in blisters, and many of 
the darts still sticking in them, and observing likewise 
that the number of my enemies increased, I gave tokens 
to let them know that they might do with me what they 
pleased. Upon this, the hurgo and his train withdrew, 
with much civility and cheerful countenances, Soon 
after I heard a general shout, with frequent repetitions 
of the words Peplom selan ; and I felt great numbers of 
people on my left side relaxing the cords to such a de- 
gree, that I was able to turn upon my right, and to ease 
myself by making water ; which I very plentifully did, 
to the great astonishment of the people; who, con- 
jecturing by my motion what I was going to do, im- 
mediately opened to the right and left on that side, to 
avoid the torrent, which fell with such noise and violence 
from me. But before this, they had daubed my face 
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and both my hands with a sort of ointment, v jea- | zeal of those people, looked upon as profane, and there- | which pobeh tonne) >< putel alhe 

 eaaraiyaiidayts « Pepe aonb Ar fore bad been epplind to commenen won, and all the omme- whedls, til could reach them. I took Suarveliion 
the smart of their arrows. ‘These circumstances, add- | ments and furniture carried away. In this edifice it twenty of them were filled 


ed tothe refreshment I had received by their victuals 
and drink, which were very nourishing, disposed me to 
sleep. I slept about eight hours, as I was afterwards 
assured; and it was no wonder, for the physicians, by 
the emperor’s order, had mingled a sleepy potion in the 
hogsheads of wine. 

t seems that upon the first moment I was discovered 
sleeping on the ground, after my landing, the emperor 
had early notice of it by an express; and determined 
in council, that I should be tied in the manner I have 
related, (which was done in the night while I siept;) 
that plenty of meat and drink should be sent me, and 
a machine prepared to carry me to the capital rec 

This resolution perhaps may appear very an 

dangerous, and I am confident, would not be imitated 
by any prince in Europe on the like occasion. How- 
ever, In my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as well 
as generous; for, supposing these people had endea- 
voured to kill me with their spears and arrows, while [ 
was asleep, I should certainly have awaked with the 
first sense of smart, which might so far have'roused my 
rage and strength, as to have enabled me to break the 
strings wherewith I was tied: after which, as they were 
not able to make resistance, so they could expect no 
mercy. 
These people are most excellent mathematicians, and 
arrived to a great perfection in mechanics by the counte- 
nance and encouragement of the emperor, who is a 
renowned patron of learning. This prince has several 
machines fixed on wheels, for the carriage of trees and 
other great weights. He often builds his largest men 
of war, whereof some are nine feet long, in the woods 
where the timber grows, and has them carried on these 
engines three or four hundred yards to the sea. Five 
hundred carpenters and engineers were immediately set 
at work to prepare the greatest engine theyhad. It was 
a frame of wood raised three inches from the ground, 
about seven feet long, and four wide, moving upon 
twenty-two wheels. The shout I heard was upon the 
arrival of this engine, which it seems set out in four 
hours after my landing. It was brought parallel to me, 
asT lay. But the principal difficulty was to raise and 
place me in this vehicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot 
high, were erected for this purpose, and very strong 
cords, of the bigness of pack-thread, were fastened by 
hooks to many bandages, which the workmen had girt 
round my neck, my hands, my body, and my legs. 
Nine hundred of the strongest men were employed to 
draw up these cords, by many pulleys fastened on the 
poles, and thus, in less than three hours, I was raised 
and slung into the engine, and there tied fast. All this 
I was told ; for, while the operation was performing, I 
lay in a profound sleep, by the force of that soporiferous 
medicine infused into my liquor. Fifteen hundred of 
the emperor’s largest horses, each about four inches and 
ahalf high, were employed to draw me towards the 
metropolis, which, as I said, was half a mile distant. 

About four hours after we began our journey, I 
awaked by a very ridiculous accident ; for the carriage 
being stopped awhile, to adjust something that was out 
of order, two or three of the young natives had the curi- 
osity to see how I looked when I was asleep, theyclimb- 
ed up into the engine, and advancing very softly to my 
face, one of them, an officer in the guards, put the shar 
end of his half-pike a good way into my left nostril, 
which tickled my nose like a straw, and made me sneeze 
Violently ;* whereupon they stole off unperceived, and 
it was three weeks before I knew the cause of my wak- 
ing so suddenly. We made a long march the remaining 
part of the day, and rested at night with five hundred 
guards on each side of me, half with torches, and half 
with bows and arrows, ready to shoot me if I should 
offer to stir. The next morning at sunrise we continu- 

our march, and arrived within two hundred yards of 
the city gates about noon. The emperor, and all his 
court, came out to meet us ; but his great officers would 
by no means suffer his majesty to endanger his per- 
son, by mounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped there stood 
4n ancient temple, esteemed to be the largest in the 
whole kingdom ; which, being polluted some years 
before by an unnatural murder, was, according to the 





* Tt has been remarked, that courage, in whatever cause, 
ough it sometimes excites indignation, is never the object 
Contempt; but this appears to be true, only because 
courage is supposed to imply superiority ; for this officer in 
the guards becomes extremely ridiculous and contemptible by 
an act of the most daring curiosity, which sets him in com- 
parison with Gulliver, to whom he was so much inferior, that 
pion of the man-mountain’s nostrils would have endangered 
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was determined [ should _~ = The great gate front- 
ing to the north, was about four feet high, and almost 
two feet wide, through which I could easily creep. On 
each side of the gate was a small window, not above 
six inches iene ground: into that on the left side, 
the king’s smith conveyed fourscore and eleven chains, 
like those that hang to a lady’s watch in Europe, and 
almost as large, which were locked to my left °¢ with 
six-and-thirty padlocks. Over against this temple, on 
the other side of the great highway, at twenty feet dis- 
tance, there was a turret at least five feet high. Here 
the emperor ascended, with many principal lords of his 
court, to have an opportunity of viewing me, as I was 
told, for I could not see them. It was reckoned that 
above a hundred thousand inhabitants came out of the 
town upon the same errand ; and in spite of my guards, 
I believe there could not be fewer than ten thousand at 
several times, who mounted my body by the help of 
ladders. But a proclamation was soon issued, to for- 
bid it upon pain of death. When the workmen found 
it was impossible for me to break loose, they cut all the 
strings that bound me; whereupon I rose up, with as 
melancholy a disposition as ever | had in my life. But 
the noise and astonishment of the people, at seeing me 
rise and walk, are not to be expressed. The chai 
that held my left leg were about two yards long, and 
gave me not only the liberty of walking backwards and 
forwards in a semicircle ; but, being fixed within four 
inches of the gate, allowed me to creep in, and lie at 
my full length in the temple. 





CHAPTER II. 


The Emperor of Lilliput, attended by several of the nobi- 
lity, comes to see the Author in his confinement. The 
Emperor's person and habit described. Learned men 
appointed to teach the Author their language. He gains 
Savour by his mild disposition. His pockets are search- 
ed, and his sword and pistols taken from him. 


Wuen I found myself on my feet, I looked about 
me, and must confess I never beheld a more entertain- 
ing prospect. The country around appeared like a 
continued garden, and the enclosed fields, which were 
gaaey orty feet square, resembled so may beds of 

owers. These fields were intermingled with woods 
of half a stang,* and the tallest trees, as I could judge, 
appeared to be seven feet high. I viewed the town on 
my left hand, which looked Tike the painted scene of a 
& in a theatre. 

had been for some hours extremely pressed by the 

necessities of nature; which was no wonder, it 
being almost two days since I had last disburdened 
myself. I was under great difficulties between urgency 
and shame. The best expedient I could think on,t 
was to creep into my house, which I accordingly did ; 
and shutting the gate after me, I went as far as the 
length of my chain would suffer, and discharged my 
body of that uneasy load. But this was the only time 
I was ever guilty of so uncleanly an action ; for which I 
cannot but hope the candid reader will give some 
allowance, after he has maturely and impartially con- 
sidered my case, and the distress I was in. From this 
time my constant practice was, as soon asI rose, to per- 
form that business in open air, at the full extent of my 
chain ; and due care was taken every morning before 
company came, that the offensive matter should be 
carried off in wheelbarrows, by two servants appointed 
for that purpose. I would not have dwelt so long 
upon a circumstance that, perhaps, at first sight, ma 
appear not very momentous, if | had not thought it 
necessary to justify my character, in point of clean- 
liness, to the world ; which, I am told, some of myma- 
ligners have been pleased, upon this and other occasions, 
to call in question. 

When this adventure was at an end, 1 came back 
out of my house, having occasion for fresh air. The 
emperor was already descended from the tower, and 
advancing op horseback towards me, which had like 
to have cost him dear ; for the beast, though very well 
trained, yet wholly unused to such a sight, which 
appeared as if a mountain moved before him, reared 
up on his hinder feet: but that prince, who is an ex- 
cellent horseman, kept his seat, till his attendants ran 
in, and held the bridle, while his majesty had time to 
dismount. When he alighted, he surveyed me round 
with great admiration ; but kept beyond the length of 
my chain. He ordered his cooks and butlers, who 
were already prepared, to give me victuals and drink, 





* A stang is a pole or perch; sixteen feet anda half— 
Original. 

t The author is singular in the use of this phrase, as think 
of, not think on, is the usual mode, 





and young princes of the blood of both sexes, attended 
by many Lae, sat at some distance in their chairs ; 
but upon the accident that happened to the emperor’s 
horse, they alighted, and came near his person, which 
I am now going to describe. He is taller, by almost 
the breadth of my nail, than any of his court: which 
alone is enough to strikean awe intohis beholders. His 
features are strong and masculine, with an Austrian 
lip and arched nose, his complexion olive, his counte- 
nance erect, his body and limbs well proportioned, all 
his motions graceful, and his deportment majestic. 
He was then past his prime, vay dana years 
and three quarters old, of which he had rei about 
seven in great felicity, and generally victorious. For 
the better convenience of oe I lay on my 
side, so that my face was parallel to his, and he stood but 
three yards off: however, | have had him since many times 
in my hand, and therefore cannot be deceived in the de- 
scription. His dress was very iain and simple, and 
the fashion of it between the Asiatic and European: 
but he had on his head a meth ed 
with jewels, aud a plume on the crest. He held his 
sword drawn in his hand to defend himself, if I should 
happen to break loose:* it was almost three inches 
long; the hilt and scabbard were gold enriched with 
diamonds. His voice was shrill, but very clear and 
articulate ; and I could distinctly hear it when I stood 
up. The ladies and courtiers were all most magnifi- 
cently clad; so that the spot they stood upon seemed 
to resemble a petticoat spread on the ground, embroi- 
dered with figures of gold and silver. His imperial 
majesty spoke often to me, and I returned answers: 
but neither of us could understand a syllable. There 
were several of his priests and lawyers present (as I 
conjectured by their habits), who were commanded to 
address themselves to me; and I. spoke to them in as 
many languages as I had theleast smattering of, which 
were high and low Dutch, Latin, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Lingua Franca, but all to no purpose. 
After about two hours the court retired, and I was left 
with a strong guard, to prevent the impertinence, and 
probably the malice of the rabble, who were very im- 
patient to crowd about me as near as they durst; and 
some of them had the impudence to shoot their arrows 
at me, as I sat on the ground by the door of my house, 
whereof one very narrowly missed my left eye. But 
the colonel ordered six of the ringleaders to be seized, 
and thought no punishment so proper as to deliver 
them bound into my hands; which some of his sol- 
diers accordingly did, pushing them forwards with the 
butt-ends of their pikes intomyreach. I took them all 
in my right hand, put five of them into my coat pocket, 
and as to the sixth, I made a countenance as if | would 
eat him alive. The poor man squalled terribly, and 
the colonel and his officers were in much pain, especially 
when they saw me take out my penknife: but I soon 
put them out of fear; for, looking mildly, and imme- 
diately cutting the strings he was bound with, I set him 
gently on the ground, and away he ran. I treated the 
rest in the same manner, taking them one by one out 
of my pocket ; and I observed both the soldiers and 
people were highly delighted at this mark of my 
clemency, which was represented very much to my 
advantage at court. 

Towards night I got with some difficulty into my 
house, where Tlay on the ground, and continued to do 
so about a fortnight ; during which time, the emperor 
gave orders to have a bed prepared for me. Six hun- 

red bedst of the common measure were brought in 
carriages, and worked up in my house ; a hundred and 
fifty of their beds, sewn together, made up the breadth 
and length; and these were four double ; which, how- 
ever, kept me but. very indifferently from the hardness 
of the floor, that was of smooth stone. By the same 
computation, they provided me with sheets, blankets, 
and coverlets, tolerable enough for one who had been 
so long inured to hardshins. 





* The masculine strength of features, which Gulliver 
could not see till he laid his face upon the ground, and 
the awful superiority of stature in a being whom he held ia 
his hand ; the helmet, the La raee - = rom - a > 
reproof of human pride ; the objects of which are trifling dis- 
tinctions, Vache of or rank ; the ridiculous parade 
and ostentation of a pigmy, which derive not only their origin 


but their use from the folly, weakness, and tion, of 
ourselves and others. H. ‘ ; 
t Gulliver has observed great exactness in the just propor- 


tojn aud appearance of the objects thus lessened. — Orrery. 
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As the news of my arrival spread through the king- 
dom, it brought prodigious numbers of rich, idle, and 
curious people to see me; so that the villages were 
almost emptied, and great neglect of tillage and house- 
hold affairs must have ensued, if his imperial majesty 
had not provided, by several proclamations and orders 
of state, against this nconveniency. He directed, that 
those who had already beheld me should return home, 
and not presume to come within fifty yards of my 
house, without licence from the court ; whereby the 
secretaries of state got considerable fees. 

In the mean time the emperor held frequent councils, 
to debate what course should be taken with me; and 
I was afterwards assured, by a particular friend, a per- 
son of great quality, who was as much in the secret as 
any, that the court was under many difliculties con- 
cerning me. They apprehended my breaking loose, 
that my dict would be very expensive, and might cause 
afamine. Sometimes they determined to starve me, 
or at least to shoot me in the face and hands with poi- 
soned arrows, which would soon dispatch me; but 
again they considered, that the stench of so large a car- 
cass might produce a plague in the metropolis, and 
probably spread through the whole kingdom. In the 
midst of these consultations, several officers of the army 
went to the door of the great council-chamber, and two 
of them being admitted, gave an account of my beha- 
viour to the six criminals above-mentioned ; which 
made so favourable an impression in the breast of his 
majesty, and the whole board, in my behalf, that an 
imperial commission was issued out, obliging all the 
villages, nine hundred yards round the city, to deliver 
in every morning six beeves, forty sheep, and other 
victuals for my sustenance ; together with a propor- 
tionable quantity of bread, and wine, and other liquors ; 
for the due payment of which, his majesty gave assign- 
ments upon his treasury: for this prince lives chietly 
upon his own demesnes; seldom, except upon great 
occasions, raising any subsidies upon his subjects, who 
are bound to attend him in his wars at their own ex- 
pense. An establishment was also made of six hun- 
dred persons to be my domestics, who had board-wages 
allowed for their maintenance, and tents built for them 
very conveniently on each side of my door. It was 
likewise ordered, that three hundred tailors should 
make mea suit of clothes after the fashion of the coun- 
try: that six of his majesty’s greatest scholars should 
be employed to struct me im their language: and 
lastly, that the emperor’s horses, and those of the no- 
bility and troops of guards, should be frequently exer- 
cised in my sight, to accustom themselves to me. All 
these orders were duly put in execution; and in about 
three weeks I made a great progress in learning their 
language; during which time the emperor frequently 
honoured me with his visits, and was pleased to assist 
my masters in teaching me. We began already to 
converse together in some sort ; and the first words | 
learnt, were to express my desire “thathe would please 
to give me my liberty ;” which I every day repeated on 
my knees, Elis answer, as | could apprehend it, was, 
‘that this must be a work of time, not to be thought on 
without the advice of his council, and that first [ must 
lunws kelmin pesso des:nar lon emposo ;” that is, swear a 
peace with him and his kingdom. However, that I 
should be used with all kindness. And he advised me 
to “acquire, by my patience and discreet behaviour, 
the good opimon of hi:nself and his subjects.” He de- 
sired “ [would not take it ill, if he gave orders to cer- 
tain proper olficers to search me ; fur probably I might 
carry about me several weapons, which must needs be 
dangerous things, if they answered the bulk of so pro- 
digious a person.” | said, “ His majesty should be sa- 
tistied ; for | was ready to strip myself, and turn up my 
pockets before him.” "This | delivered, part in words, 
and part in signs, He replied, “that, by the laws of 
the kingdom, I must be searched by two of his officers ; 
that he knew this could not be done without my con- 
sent and assistance; and he had so good an opinion of 
my generosity and justice, as to trust their persons 
in my hands: that whatever they took from me, should 
be returned when I lett the country, or paid for at the 
rate which I would set upon them.” I took up the 
two officers in my hands, put them first into my coat- 
pockets, and then into every other pocket about me, 
except my two fobs, and another secret pocket, which 
I had no mind should be searched, wherem | had some 
little necessaries that were of no consequence to any 
but myself. In onc of my fobs there was a silver watch, 
and in the other a small quantity of gold in a purse. 
These gentlemen, having pen, ink, and paper, about 
them, made an exact ventory of every thing they saw ; 
and when they had done, desired I would set them 
down, that they might deliver it to the emperor. This 
inventory I afterwards translated into English, and is 
word for word as follows : 

“ Imprinis, In the right coat-pocket of the great man- 











mountain, (for so I interpret the words quinbus flestrin,) 

after the strictest search, we found only one great piece 

of coarse cloth, large enough to be a foct-cloth for your 

majesty’s chief room of state. In the left pocket we 

saw a huge silver chest, with a cover of the same me- 

tal, which we, the searchers, were not able to lift. We 

desired it should be opened, and one of us stepping into 

it, found himself up to the mid leg in a sort of dust, 
some part whereof flying up to our faces, set us both 
a-sneezing for several times together. In his right 
waistcoat-po¢ket we found a prodigious bundle of white 
thin substances, folded one over another, about the big- 
ness of three men, tied with a strong cable, and marked 
with black figures ; which we humbly conceive to be 
writings, every letter almost half as large as the palm of 
our hands. In the left there was a sort of engine, from 
the back of which were extended twenty long poles, 
resembling the pallisados before your majesty’s court: 
wherewith we conjecture the man-mountain combs his 
head; for we did not always trouble him with ques- 
tions, because we found ita great difficulty to make 
him understand us. In the large pocket, on the right 
side of his middle cover (so I translate the word ranfu- 
lo, by which they meant iny breeches,) we saw a hollow 
pillar of iron, about the length of a man, fastened to a 
strong piece of timber larger than the pillar; and upon 
one side of the pillar, were huge pieces of iron sticking 
out, cut into strange figures, which we know not what 
to make of. In the lett pocket, another engine of the 
same kind. Inthe smaller pocket on the right side, 
were several round flat pieces of white and red metal, 
of different bulk ; some of the white, which seemed to 
be silver, were solarge and heavy, that my comrade and 
I could hardly lift them, In the left pocket were two 
black pillars irregularly shaped: we could not, without 
difficulty, reach the top of them, as we stood at the top 
of his pocket. One of them was covered, and seemed 
all of a piece: but at the upper end of the other there 
appeared a white round substance, about twice the big- 
ness of our heads. Within each of these was en- 
closed a prodigious plate of steel; which, by our orders, 
we obliged him to show us, because we apprehended 
they might be dangerous engines, He took them out 
of their cases, and told us, that in his own country his 
practice was to shave his beard with one of these, and 
cut his meat with the other. There were two pockets 
which we could not enter: these he called his fobs; 
they were two large slits cut out into the top of his 
middle cover, but squeezed close by the pressure of his 
belly. Out of the right fob hung a great silver chain, 
with a wonderful kind of engine at the bottom. We 
directed him to draw out whatever was at the end of 
that chain; which appeared to be a globe, half silver, 
and half of some transparent metal ; for, on the trans- 
parent side, we saw certain strange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we could touch them, till we found 
our fingers stopped by that lucid substance. He put 
this engine to our ears, which made an incessant noise, 
like that of a water-mill: and we conjecture it is either 
some unknown animal, or the god that he worships; 
but we are more inclined to the latter opmion, because 
he assured us (if we understand him right, for he ex- 
pressed himself'very imperfectly) that he seldom did any 
thing without consulting it. He called it his oracle, 
and said it pointed out the time for every action of his 
life.* From the left fob he took out a net almost large 
enough for a fisherman, but contrived to open and shut 
like a purse, and served him for the same use: we 
found therein several massy pieces of yellow metal, 
which, if they be real gold, must be of immense value. 

“ Having thus, in obedience to your majesty’s com- 
mands, diligently searched all his pockets, we observed 
a girdle about his waist made of the hide of some pro- 
digious animal, from which, on the left side, hung a 
sword of the length of five men; and on the right, a 
bag or pouch divided into two cells, each cell capable 
of holding three of your majesty’s subjects. In one of 
these cells were several globes, or balls, of a most pon- 
derous metal, about the bigness of our heads, and re- 
quired a strong hand to lift them: the other cell con- 
tained a heap of certain black grains, but of no great 
bulk or weight, for we could hold above fifty of them in 
the palms ot our hands. 

“'This is an exact inventory of what we found about 
the body of the man-mountain, who used us with great 
civility, and due respect to your majesty’s commission. 
Signed and sealed on the fourth day of the eighty- 
ninth moon of your majesty’s auspicious reign. 

Clefrin Frelock, Marsi Frelock? 

When this inventory was read over to the emperor, 
he directed me, although in very gentle terms, to deliver 
up the several particulars, He first called for my sci- 





* Perhaps the author intended to expose the probable fal- 
lacy of opinions derived from the relations of travellers, by 
showing how little truth need to be misunderstood to make 
falschood specious. H. 








mitar, which I took out, scabbard and all. In themean 

time he ordered three thousand of his choicest 

(who then attended him) to surround me at a distance, 

with their bows and arrows just ready to discharge; 

but I did not observeit, for mine eyes were wholly fixed 
upon his majesty. He then desired me to draw 
scimitar, which, although it had got some rust by the 

sea water, was, in most parts, exceeding bright. I did 

so, and immediately all the troops gave a shout between 

terror and surprise ; for the sun shone clear, and the 
reflection dazzled their eyes, as 1 waved the scimitarto 
and fro in my hand. His majesty, who is a most mag. 
nanimous prince,* was less daunted than I could expect; 
he ordered me to return it into the scabbard, and cast it 
on the ground as gently as 1 could, about six feet from 
the end of my chain. The next thing he demanded 
was one of the hollow iron pillars; by which he meant 
my pocket pistols. I drew it out, and at his desire, as 
well as I could, expressed to him the use of it; and 
charging it only with powder, which, by the closeness 
of my pouch, happened to escape wetting in the sea (an 
inconvenience against which all prudent mariners take 
special care to provide,) | first cautioned the emperor 
not to be afraid, and then [ let it off in the air. The 
astonishment here was much greater than at the sight 
of the scimitar. Hundreds fell down as if they had 
been struck dead ; and even the emperor, although he 
stood his ground, could not recover himself for some 
time. I delivered up both my pistols in the same man. 
ner as I had done my scimitar, and then my pouch of 
powder and bullets ; begging him that the former might 
be kept from fire, for it would kindle with the smallest 

spark, and blow up his imperial palace into the air, I 

likewise delivered up my watch, which the emperor 

was very curious to see, and commanded two of his 
tallest yeomen of the guards to bear it on a pole upon 
their shoulders, as draymen in England do a barrel of 
ale. He was amazed at the continual noise it mad 

and the motion of the minute-hand, which he coul 

easily discern; for their sight is much more acute than 
ours: he asked the opinions of his learned men about 
it, which were various and remote, as the reader may 
well imagine without my repeating ; although indeed [ 
could not very perfectly understand them. I then gave 
up my silver and copper money, my purse with nine 
large pieces of gold, and some smaller ones; my knife 
and razor, my comb and silver snuf&box, my handker- 
chief and journal-book. My scimitar, pistols, and 
pouch, were conveyed in carriages to his majesty’s 
stores ; but the rest of my goods were returned to me, 

I had, as | before observed, one private pocket, which 
escaped thei search, wherein there was a pair of spee- 
tacles (which I sometimes use for the weakness of mine 
eyes) a pocket perspective, and some other little conve- 
niences ; which, being of no consequence to the empe- 
ror, | did not think myself bound in honour to discover, 
and I apprehended they might be lost or spoiled, if | 
ventured them out of my possession. 

CHAPTER Il. 

The Author diverts the Emperor, and his nobility of both 
sexes, ina very uncommon manner. The diversions of 
the Court of Lilliput described. The Author has his 
liberty granted him upon certain conditions. 

My gentleness and good behaviour had gained s0 
far onthe emperor and his court, and indeed upon the 
army and people in general, that I began to conceive 
hopes of getting my liberty in a short time. _I took all 
possible methods to cultivate this favourable disposition. 
The natives came, by degrees, to be less apprehensive 
of any danger from me. I would sometimes lie down, 
and let five or six of them dance on my head ; and at 
last the boys and girls would venture to come and play 
at hide and seek inmy hair. Ihad now made a g 
6. ga in understanding and speaking the language. 

he emperor had a mind one day to entertain me with 
several of the country shows, wherein they exceeded 
all nations I have known, both for dexterity and mag- 
nificence. I was diverted with none so much as that 
of the rope-dancers, performed upon a slender white 
thread, extended about two feet, and twelve inches 
from the ground ; upon which I shall desire liberty, 
with the reader’s patience, to enlarge a little. 

This diversion is only practised by those persons 
who are candidates for great employments, and high 
favour at court. They are trained in this art from thelr 
youth, and are not always of noble birth, or liberal edu- 
cation, When a great officeis vacant, either by death 
or disgrace (which often happens,) five or six of those 
candidates petition the emperor to entertain his majes- 





* He who does not find himself disposed to honour this 
magnanimity, should reflect, that a right to judge of mor 
and intellectual excellence is, with great absurdity and inj1* 
tice, arrogated by him who admires, in a being six feet high, 
any qualities that he despises in one whose stature docs not 
exceed six inches, H. 
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tyand the court with a dance on the rope; and who- 
ever jumps the highest, without falling, succeeds in the 
ofice. Very often the chief ministers themselves are 
commanded to show their skill, and to convince the 
emperor that they have not lost their faculty. Flimnap, 
the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the straight 

at least an inch higher than any other lord in the 
waole empire. I have seen him do the summerset* 
severa! times tegether, upon a trencher fixed on a rope 
which is no thicker than a common packthread in En- 
gland. My friend Reldresal, principal secretary for 
private affairs, is, in my opinion, if [ am not partial, 
the second after the treasurer ; the rest of the great of- 
ficers are much upon a par. 

These diversions are often attended with fatal acci- 

dents, whereof great numbers are on record. I myself 
have seen two or three candidates break a limb. But 
the danger is much greater, when the ministers them- 
selves are commanded to show their dexterity! for, by 
contending to excel themselves and their fellows, they 
strain so far that there is hardly one of them who has 
not received a fall, and some of them two or three. [ 
was assured, that, a year or two before my arrival, 
Flimnap would infallibly have broke his neck, if one 
of the king’s cushions, that accidentally lay on the 
cround, had not weakened the force of his fall. 
* There is likewise another diversion, which is only 
showa before the emperor and empress, and first minis- 
ter, upon particular occasions: ‘The emperor lays on 
the table three fine silken threads of six inches long ; 
one is blue, the other red, and the third green, These 
threads are proposed as prizes for those persons whom 
the emperor has a mind to distinguish by a peculiar 
mark of his favour. ‘The ceremony is performed in his 
majesty’s great chamber of state, where the candidates 
are to undergo a trial of dexterity, very different from 
the former, and such as I have not observed the least 
resemblance of in any other country of the new or old 
world. The emperor holds a stick in his hands, both 
ends parallel to the horizon, while the candidates ad- 
vancing, one by one, sometimes ieap over the stick, 
sometimes creep under it, backward and forward, se- 
veral times, according as the stick is advanced or de- 
pressed, Sometimes the emperor holds one end of the 
stick, and his first minister the other ; sometimes the 
minister has it entirely to himself. Whoever performs 
his part with most agility, and holds out the longest in 
leaping and creeping, is rewarded with the blue-colour- 
ed silk ; the red is given to the next and the green to 
third, which they all wear girt twice round about the 
middle ; and you see few great persons about this court 
who are not adorned with one of these girdles. 

The horses of the army, and those of the royal sta- 
bles, having been daily led before me, were no longer 
shy, but would come up to my very feet without start- 
ing. The riders would leap them over my hand, as [ 
held it on the ground ; and one of the emperor’s hunts- 
men, upon a large courser, took my foot, shoe and all ; 
which was indeed a prodigious leap. I had the good 
fortune to divert the emperor one day after a very ex- 
traordinary manner. I desired he would order several 
sticks of two feet high, and the thickness of an ordinary 
cane, to be brought me; whereupon his majesty com- 
manded the master of his woods to give directions ac- 
cordingly ; and the next morning six woodmen arrived 
with as many carriages, drawn by eight horses to each. 
I took nine of these sticks, and fixing them firmly in 
the ground in a quadrangular figure, two fect and a half 
square, I took four other sticks, and tied them parallel 
at each corner about two feet from the ground ; then I 
fastened my handkerchief to the nine sticks that stood 
erect; and extended it on all sides, till it was tight as 
the top of a drum ; and the four parallel sticks, rising 
about five inches higher than the handkerchief, served 
as ledges on each side. When I had finished my work, 
[desired the emperor to let a troop of his best horse, 
twenty-four in number, come an exercise upon this 
plain. Ifis majesty approved of the proposal, and I 
took them up, one by one, in my hands, ready mount- 
ed and armed, with the proper officers to exercise them. 
As soon as they got into order, they divided into two 
Parties, performed mock skirmishes, discharged blunt 
arrows, drew their swords, fled and pursued, attacked 
and retired, and in short discovered the best military 
discipline lever beheld. The parallel sticks secured 
them and their horses from falling over the stage; and 
the emperor was so much delighted, that he ordered 
this entertainment to be repeated several days, and 
once was pleased to be lifted up and give the word of 
command ; and with great difficulty persuaded even 
the empress herself to let me hold her in her close chair 
within two yards of the stage when she was able to 








. ; 

3 Summerset or summersault, a gambol of a tumbler, in 
Which he springs up, turns heels over head in the air, and 
comes down upon his feet.— Original. 





take a full view of the whole performance. It was my 
good fortune, that no ill accident happened in these en- 
tertainments ; only once a fiery horse, that belonged to 
one of the captains, pawing with his hoof, struck a hole 
in my handkerchief, and his foot slipping, he overthrew 
his nder and himself; but [ immediately relieved them 
both, and covering the hole with one hand, [ set down 
the troop with the other, in the same manner as I took 
them up. The horse that fell was strained in the 
left shoulder, but the rider got no hurt; and I repaired 
my handkerchief as well as [ could: however, I would 
not trust to the strength of it any more in such danger- 
ous enterprises. 

About two or three days before F was set at liberty, 
as | was entertaining the court with this kind of feats, 
there arrived an express toinform his majesty, that some 
of his subjects, riding near the place where | was first 
taken up, had seen a great black substance lying on 
the ground, very oddly shaped, extending its edges 
round, as wide as his majesty’s bedchamber, and rising 
up in the middle as high as a man ; that it was no liv- 
ing creature, as they at first apprehended, for it lay on 
the grass without motion ; and some of them had walk- 
ed round it several times ; that, by mounting upon each 
other’s shoulders, they had got to the top, which was 
flat and even, and, stamping upon it, they found thatit 
was hollow within; that they humbly conceived it 
might be something belonging to the man-mountain ; 
and if his majesty pleased, they would undertake to 
bring it with only five horses. 1 presently knew what 
they meant, and was glad atheart to receive this intel- 
ligence. It seems, upon my first reaching the shore 
after our shipwreck, | was in such confusion, that be- 
fore 1 came to the place where | went to sleep, my hat, 
which | had fastened with a string tomy head while I 
was rowing, and had stuck on all the time | was swim- 
ming, fell off after I came to land; the string, as I con- 


jecture, breaking by some accident, which | never ob- 


served, but thought my hat had been lost at sea. I en- 
treated his imperial majesty to give orders it might be 
brought to me as soon as possible, describing to him 
the use and the nature of it: and the next day the wag- 
goners arrived with it, but not in a very good condition ; 
they had bored two holes in the brim, within an inch 
rf half of the edge, and fastened two hooks in the 
holes ; these hooks were tied by a long cord to the har- 
ness, and thus my hat was dragged along for above 
half an English mile; but, the ground in thet country 
being extremely smooth and level, it received less da- 
mage than I expected. 

Two days after this adventure, the emperor, having 
ordered that part of his army which quarters in and 
about his metropolis, to be in readiness, took a fancy 
of diverting himself in a very singular manner. He de- 
sired I would stand like a Colossus, with my legs as 
far asunder as I conveniently could. He then com- 
manded his general (who was an old experienced lead- 
er, and a great patron of mine) to draw up the troops 
in close order, and march them under me; the foot by 
twenty-four a-breast, and the horse by, sixteen, with 
drums beating, colours flying, and pikes advanced. 
This body consisted of three thousand foot, and a thou- 
sand horse. His majesty gave orders, upon pain of 
death that every soldier in his march should observe 
the strictest decency with respect tomy person; which 
however could not prevent some of the younger officers 
from turning up their eyes, as they passed under me: 
and, to confess the truth, my breeches were at that 
time in so ill a condition, that they afforded some op- 
portunities for langhter and admiration. —__ 

I had sent so many memorials and petitions for my 
liberty, that his majesty at length mentioned the mat- 
ter, first inthe cabinet, and then in a full council ; where 
it was opposed by none, except Skyresh Bolgolam, who 
was pleased, without any provocation, to be my mortal 
enemy. But it was carried against him by the whole 
board, and confirmed by the a. That minister 
was galbet, or admiral of the realm, very much in his 
master’s confidence, and a person well versed in affairs, 
but of a morose and sour complexion. However, he 
was at length persuaded to comply ; but prevailed that 
the articles and conditions upon which I should be set 
free, and to which I must swear, should be drawn up 
by himself. These articles were brought to me by 
Skyresh Bolgolam in person, attended by two under- 
secretaries, and several persons of distinction. After 
they were read, I was demanded to swear to the per- 
formance of them; first in the manner of my own coun- 
try, and afterwards in the method prescribed by their 
laws ; which was, to hold my right foot in my left 
hand, and to place the middle finger of my right hand 
on the crown of my head, and my thumb on the tip of 
my right ear. But because the reader may be curious 
to have some idea of the style and manner of expres- 
sion peculiar to that people, as well as toknow the arti- 
cles upon which I recovered my liberty, | have made a 





translation of the whole instrument, word for word, as 
near as I was able, which I here offer to the public. 

“ Golbasto Momarem Evalme Gurdilo Shefin Mull 
Ully Gue, most mighty emperor of Lilliput, delight on 
terror of the universe, whose dominions extend five 
thousand blustrugs (about twelve milesin circumference) 
to the extremities of the globe ; monarch of all monarchs, 
taller than the sons of men; whose feet press down to 
the centre, and whose head strikes against the sun; at 
whose nod the princes of the earth shake their knees ; 
pleasant as the spring, comfortable as the summer, fruit- 
ful as autumn, dreadful as winter. His most sublime 
majesty ep to the man-mountain, lately arrived 
at our celestial dominions, the following articles, which, 
by a solemn oath, he shall be obliged to perform. 

“1st, The man-mountain shall not depart from our 
dominions, without our licence under our great seal. 

“2d, He shall not presume to come into our metropo- 
lis, without our express order; at which time, the in- 
a shall have two hours’ warning to keep within 

oors. 

“ 3d, The said man-mountain shall confine his walks 
to our principal high roads, and not offer to walk, or lie 
down, in a meadow or field of corn. 

“4th, As he walks the said roads, he shall take the 
utmost care not to trample upon the bodies of any of 
our loving subjects, their horses, or carriages, nor take 
any of our subjects into his hands without their own 
consent. 

“Sth, [fan express requires extraordinary dispatch, 
the man-mountain shall be obliged to carry, in his 
pocket, the messenger and horse a six days’ journey, 
once in every moon, and return the said messenger 
back (if so required) safe to our imperial presence. 

“6th, He shall be our ally against our enemies in the 
island of Blefuscu,* and do his utmost to destroy their 
fleet, which is now preparing to invade us. 

“7th, That the said man-mountain shall, at his time 
of leisure, be aiding and assisting to our workmen, in 
helping to raise certain great stones, towards coverin 
the wall of the principal park, and other our royal build- 


gs. 

“ 8th, That thesaid man-mountain shall, in two moons? 
time, deliver in an exact survey of the circumference of 
our dominions, by a computation of his own paces round 
the coast. 

“Lastly, That, upon his solemn oath to observe all 
the above articles, the said man-mountain shall have a 
daily allowance of meat and drink sufficient for the sup- 
port of 1724 of our subjects, with free eccess to our roy- 
al person, and other marks of our favour. Given at 
our palace at Belfaborac, the twelfth day of the ninety- 
first moon of our reign.” 

I swore and subscribed to these articles with great 
cheerfulness and content, although some of them were 
not so honourable as I could have wished; which pro- 
ceeded wholly from the malice of Skyresh Bolgolam, 
the high-admiral; whereupon my chains were imme- 
diately unlocked, and I was at full liberty. The em- 
peror himself, in person, did me the honor to be by at the 
whole ceremony. I made my acknowledgments by 
prostrating myself at his majesty’s feet: but he com- 
manded me to rise; and after many gracious expres- 
sions, which, to avoid the censure of vanity, I shall not 
repeat, he added, “ that he hoped I should prove a useful 
servant, and well deserve all the favours he had already 
conferred upon me, or might do for the future.” 

The reader may please to observe, that, in the last 
article of the recovery of my liberty, the emperor stipu- 
lates to allow me a quantity of meat and drink sufficient 
for the support of 1724 Lilliputians. Some time after, 
asking a friend at court how they came to fix on that de- 
terminate number, he told me that his majesty’s ma- 
thematicians, having taken the height of my body by 
the help of a quadrant, and finding it to exceed theirs in 
the Ha tere of twelve to one, they concluded from the 
similarity of their bodies, that mine must contain at 
least 1724 of theirs, and consequently would require as 
much food as was necessary to support that number of 
Lilliputians. By which the reader may conceive an 
idea of the ingenuity of the people, as well as the pru- 
dent and exact economy of so great a prince. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mildendo, the metropolis of Lilliput, described, together 
with the Emperor’s palace. 4 conversation between the 
luthor and a principal secretary, concerning the affairs 
of that empire. The Author’s offers to serve the Em- 
peror in his wars, 

Tue first request I made, after I had obtamed my li- 
berty, was, that I might have licence to see Mildendo, 





* In his deseription of Lilliput he seems to have had 
England more immediately in view, In his description of 
Blefuscu, he seems to intend the people and kingdom of 
France.—Orrery. 
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the metropolis ; which the emperor easil ted me, 

but with a special charge to de no hurt either to the in- 

habitants or their houses. The people had The call, 
w 


proclamation, of my design to visit thetown, 
which compassed it, is two feet and a half high, and at 
least eleven inches broad, so that a coach horses 


may be driven very safely roundit; and it is flanked 
with strong towers at ten feet distance. I stepped over 
the great western gate, and passed very gently and side- 
ling through the two principal streets only in my short 
waistcoat, for fear of damaging the roofs and eaves of 
the houses withthe skirts of my coat. I walked with 
the utmost circumspection, to avoid treading on an 
stragglers who might remain in the streets ; g 
the orders were very strict, that all people should keep 
in their houses, attheir own peril. e garret windows 
and tops of houses were so crowded with spectators, 
that [ thought in all my travels I had not seen a more 
populous place, The city is an exact square, each side 
of the wall being five hundred feet long. The two 
great streets, which run across and divide it into four 
quarters, are five feet wide. The lanes and alleys, 
which I could not enter, but only viewed them as I pass- 
ed, are from twelve to eighteen inches. The town is 
capable of holding five hundred thousand souls: the 
houses are from three to five stories : the shop and mark- 
ets well provided. 

The emperor’s palace is in the centre of the city 
where the two great streets meet. It is enclosed by a 
wall of two feet high, and twenty feet distance from 
the buildings. I had his majesty’s permission to step 
over this-wall; and the space being so wide between 
that and the palace, I could easily view it on every 
side. The outward court is a square of forty feet, and 
includes two other courts: in the inmost are the royal 
apartments, which I was very desirous to see, but found 
it extremely difficult ; for the great gates, from one 
square into another, were but eighteen inches high, 
and seven inches wide. Now the buildings of 
court were at least five feet high, and it was impossible 
for me to stride over them without infinite damage to 
the pile, though the walls were strongly built of hewn 
stone, and four inches thick, At the same:time the 
emperor had a great desire that I should see the m 
nificence of his palace; but this I was not able to do 
till three days after, which I spent in cutting down with 
my knife .some.of the largest trees in the royal park, 
about a hundred yards distance from the city. Of these 
trees I made two stools, each about three feet high, and 
strong enough to bear my weight. The people having 
received notice a second time, I went again through the 
city to the palace with my two stools inmy hands. When 
I came to the side of the outer court, I stood upon one 
stool, and took the other in my hand ; this I lifted over 
the roof, and gently set it down on the space between 
the first and second court, which was eight feet wide. 
I then stepped over the building very conveniently from 
one stool to the other, and drew up the first after me 
with a hooked stick. By this contrivance I got.into the 
inmost court ; and, lying down upon my side, I applied 
my face to the windows of the middle stories, which 
were left open on purpose, and diseovered the most 
splendid apartments that can be imagined. There I 
saw the empress and the young princes, in their several 
lodgings, with their chief attendants about them. Her 
imperial majesty was pleased to smile very graciously 
a me, and gave me out of the window her hand to 

iss, 

But I shall not anticipate the reader with further de- 
scriptions -of this kind, because I reserve them for a 
greater work, which is now almost ready for the press ; 
containing a general description of this empire, from its 
first erection, through. a long: series of princes; with a 

articular account of their wars and :politics, laws, 

earning, and religion; their plants and animals; their 
peculiar manners and customs, with other matters.very 
curious and useful; my chief design at .present being 
only to relate such events and transactions as happen- 
ed to the public or to myself during a residence of about 
nine months in that empire. 

One morning, about a fortnight after I had obtained 
my liberty, Reldresal, principal secretary (as they style 
him) for private affairs, came to my house attended only 
by one servant. He ordered his coach to wait at a dis- 
tance, and desired I would give him an hour’s audience ; 
which I readily consented to, on account of his quality 
and personal merits, as well as of the many good offices 
he had done me during my solicitations at court. I 
offered to liedown, that he might the more conveniently 
reach my ear; but he chose rather to let me hold him 
in my hand during our conversation. He began with 
compliments on my liberty ; said “he might pretend to 
some merit in it;” but however added, “that if it had 
not been for the present situation of things at court, 
perhaps I might not have obtained it so soon. For,” 
said he, “as flourishing a condition as we may appear 





to be in to foreigners, we labour under two mighty 
evils ; a violent faction at home, and the danger of an 
invasion, by a most-potent enemy, from ‘om Asto 
the first, you are to understand, that for above seventy 
moons past there have been two struggling parties in 
this empire, under the names of Tramecksan and Sla- 
mecksan,* from the high and low heels of their shoes, 
by which they distinguish themselves. It is alleged, 
indeed, that the high heels are most a le to our 
ancient constitution; but, however this be, his majesty 
has determined to make use only of low heels in the 
administration of the government, and all offices in the 
gift of the crown, as you cannot but observe ; and par- 
ticularly that his majesty’s imperial heels are lower at 
least by a drurr than any of his court: drurr is a 
measure about the fourteenth partof an inch. The 
animosities between these two parties run so high, that 
they will neither eat, nor drink, nor talk with each 
other. We compute the Tramecksan, or high heels, to 
exceed us in number; but the power is wholly on our 
side, We apprehend his imperial nghness, the heir to 
the crown, to have some tendency towards the high 
heels ; at least we can plainly discover that one of 
his heels is larger than the other, which gives him a 
hobble in his gait. Now, in the midst of these intes- 
tine disquiets, we are threatened with an invasion from 
the island of Blefuscu, which is the other great empire 
of the universe, almost as large and powerful as this of 
his majesty. For as to what we have heard you 
affirm, that there are other kingdoms and states in the 
world inhabited by human creatures as large as your- 
self, our philosophers are in much doubt, and would 
rather conjecture that you dropped from the moon, or 
one of -the stars; because it is certain, that a hundred 
mortals of your bulk would in a short time destroy all the 
fruits and cattle of his majesty’s dominions: besides, 
our histories of six thousand moons make no mention of 
any other regions than the two empires of Lilli- 
put and Blefuscu. Which two mighty powers have, as I 
was going,to tell you, been engaged In a most obstinate 
war for six-and-thirty moons past. It began upon the 
following occasion: it is allowed on all hands, that 


: the primitive way of breaking eggs, before we eat them, 


was upon the larger end; but his present majesty’s 
grandiather, while he was a boy, going to eat an egg, 
and breaking it according to the ancient practice, hap- 
pened te cut one of his fingers; whereupon, the 
emperor ‘his father published an edict, commanding 
all his subjects, upon great penalties, to break the 
smaller end of their eggs. The people so highly 
resented. this law, that our histories tell us, there have 
been six rebellions raised on that account ; wherein 
one emperor lost. his life, and another his crown. 
These civil.commotiens were censtantly fomented by 
the monarchs of Blefuscu; and when they were 
quelled, the exiles always fled for refuge to that em- 
ire. It is computed that eleven thousand persons 

ve at several tames suffered death, rather than sub- 
mit to break their eggs at the smaller end. Many 
hundred large volumes have been published upon this 
controversy: but the books of the Big-endians have 
been. long forbidden, and.the whole party rendered 
incapable by Jaw of holding employments. During 
the course of these troubles, the emperors of Blefuscu 
did frequently expostulate by their ambassadors, ac- 
cusing us of making a schism in religion, by offend- 
ing against a fundamental doctrine of our great prophet 
Lustrog, in the fifty-fourth: chapter of.the Blundecral, 
which is their Alcoran. This however is thought to 
be a mere strain upon the text; for the words are 
these ;: that all true believers break their at the 
convenient end: and which is the convenient end, 
seems, in my humble opinion,-to be left.to every man’s 
conscience, or at least in the power of the chief magis- 
trate to determine. Now, the Big-endian exiles have 
found so much credit in the emperor of Blefuscu’s 
court, and so much private assistance and encourage- 
ment from their party here at home, that a bloody war 
has been carried on between the two empires for six- 
and-thirty moons, with various success ; during which 
time we have: lest forty capital ships, and a much 
greater number of smaller vessels, together with thirty 
thousand of our best seamen and soldiers; and the 
damage received by the enemy is reckoned to be some- 
what -greater than ours. on, they have now 
equipped a numerous ficet, and are just preparing to 
make a descent upon us; and his imperial majesty, 
placing great confidence in your valour and oma, 





* High church and low church, or whig and tory. As 
every accidental difference between man and man in person 
and circumstances is by this work rendered extremely 
contemptible; so speculative differences are shown to be 
equally ridiculous, when the zeal with which they are op- 
posed and defended too much exceeds their importance. 
H. 





has commanded me to lay this acceunt of his affairs 
before you.” 

I desired the secretary to present my humble to 
the emperor; and to let him know, “that I it 
would not become me, who was a foreigner, to interfere 
with parties ; but I was ready, with hazard of my 
~* defend his person and state against all inva. 
ers,” * 


CHAPTER V. 

The Author, by an extraordinary stratagem, prevents a 
invasion. Ahigh title of honour is conferred him. 
Ambassadors arrive from the Emperor of ‘Blefusen 
and sue for peace. The Emperor's apartments on fire, 
by accident ; the uthor instrumental in saving the rest 
of the palace, 

Tue empire of Blefuscu is an island situated to the 
north-east of — from which it is parted only bya 
channel of eight hundred yards wide. I had not yet 
seen it, and upon this notice of an intended invasion, | 
avoided appearing on that side of the coast, for fear of 
being discovered by some of the enemy's ships, who had 
received no intelligence of me; all intercourse between 
the two empires having been strictly forbidden during 
the war, upon pain of death, and an embargo laid by 
our emperor upon all vessels whatsoever. I communi 
cated to his majesty a project I had formed, of seizi 
the enemy’s whole flect ; which, as our scouts ass 
us, lay at anchor in the harbour, ready to sail with the 
first fair wind. I consulted the most experienced sea- 
men upon the depth of the channel, which they hai 
often plumbed ; who told me, that in the middle at high 
water it was seventy glumgluffs deep, which is about sx 
feet of European measure ; and rest of it fifty 
glumgluffs at most. I walked towards the north-east 


- coast, over against Blefuscu ; where, lying down behind 


a hillock, I-took out my small perspective glass, and 
viewed the enemy’s fleet at anchor, consisting of about 
fifty men of war, and.a great number of transports: 
I then came back to my house, and gave orders (for 
which I had a warrant) for a great quantity of the 
strongest cable and bars of iron. The cable was abont 
as thick as packthread, and the bars of the length and 
size of a knitting-needle. I trebled the cable to makeit 
stronger, and for the same reason I twisted three of the 
iron bars together, bending the extremities into a hook. 
Having thus fixed -d hooks to as many cables, | 
went back to the north-east coast, and putting off my 
coat, shoes, and stockings, walked into the sea, in my 
leathern jerkin, about half an hour before high water. 
I waded with what haste I could, and swam in the mid- 
die about thirty yards, till I felt ground. I arrived at 
the flect in less than half an hour, The enemy was so 
frightened when they saw me, that they leaped out of 
their ships, and swam to shore, where there could not 
be fewer than thirty thousand souls: I then took my 
tackling, and, fastening a hook to the hole at the prow 
of each, I tied all the cords together at the end. ile 
I was thus employed, the enemy discharged several 
thousand arrows, many of which stuck in my hands 
and face; and, beside the excessive smart, gave me 
much disturbance in my work. My greatest 4 
hension was for mine eyes, which I should have infall- 
bly lost, if [had not suddenly thought of an expedient. 
I kept, among other little necessanes, a pair of specto- 
cles in a private pocket, which, as I observed before, 
had escaped the emperor’s searchers. These [ took out 
and fastened as strongly as I could upon my nose, and 
thus armed, went on boldly with my work, in spite of 
the enemy’s arrows, many of which struck against the 
glasses of my spectacles, but without any other effect, 
further than a little to discompose them. I had now 
fastened all the hooks, and, taking the knot in my han¢, 
began to pull; but not a ship would stir, for they were 
all too fast held by their anchors, so that the boldest 
part of my enterprise remained. I therefore let go the 
cord, and leaving the hooks fixed to the ships, I reso- 
lutely cut with my knife, the cables that fastened the 
anchors, receiving about two hundred shots in my face 
and hands; then I took up the knotted end of the ca- 
bles, to which my hooks were tied, and with great ease 
drew fifty of the enemy’s largest men of war after me. 

The Blefuscudians, who had not the Icast imagine 
tion of what I intended, were at first confounded with 
astonishment. They had seen me cut the cables, and 
thought my design was only to let the ships run adrift, 
or fall foul on each other: but when they perceived the 
whole fleet moving in order, and saw me pulling at the 
end, they set up such a scream of grief and despair 4s 
it is almost impossible to describe or conceive. Whea 








* Gulliver, without examining the subject of dispute, read 
ly engaged to defend the emperor against invasion; becaus? 
he knew that no such monarch had a right to invade the 
dominions of another, for the propagation of truth. H. 
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[had got out of danger, I stopped awhile to pick out 
the arrows that stuck in iny hands and face; and rub- 
bed on some of the same ointment that was given me 
at my first arrival, as 1 have formerly mentioned. I 
then took off my spectacles, and waiting about an 
hour, till the tide was a little fallen, I waded through 
the middle with my carge, and arrived safe at the royal 
port of Lilliput. 

The emperor and his whole court stood on the shore, 
expecting tie issue of this great adventure. They saw 
the ships move forward in a large half-moon, but could not 
discern me, who was up to my breast in water. When 
] advanced to the middle of the channel, they were yet 
more in pain, because | was under water to my neck. 
The emperor concluded me to be drowned, and that 
the enemy’s fleet was approaching in a hostile man- 
ner: but he was soon eased of his tears ; for the chan- 
nel growing shallower every step I made, [ came in a 
short time within hearing, and holding up the end of 
the cable, by which the fleet was fastened, | cried in a 
loud voice, “ Long live the most puissant king of Lilli- 
put!” This great prince received me at my landing 
with all possible encomiums, and ereated me a nardac 
upon the spot, whichis the highest title of honour among 
them. 

His majesty desired I would take some other oppor- 
tunity of bringing all the rest of his enemy’s ships into 
his ports. And so unmeasurable is the ambition of 
princes, that he seemed to think of nothing less than 
reducing the whole empire of Blefuscu into a province, 
and governing it by a viceroy; of destroying the Big- 
endian exiles, and compelling that people to break the 
smaller end of their eggs, by which he would remain 
the sole monarch of the whole world. But I endeavour- 
ed to divert him from this design, by many arguments 
drawn from the topics of policy as well as justice; and 
I plainly protested, “that I would never be an instru- 
ment of bringing a free and brave people into slavery ;” 
and, when the matter was debated in council, the wisest 
part of the ministry were of my opinion. 

This open bold declaration of mine was so opposite 
to tae schemes and politics of his imperial majesty, that 
he could never forgive me. He mentioned it in a very 
artful manner at council, where I was told that some of 
the wisest appeared at least, by their silence, to be of 
my opinion ; but others, who were my secret enemies, 
could not forbear some expressions which by a side-wind 
reflected on me; and from this time began an intrigue 
between his majesty, and a junto of ministers, malicious- 
ly bent against me, which broke out in less than two 
months, and had like to have ended in my utter des- 
truction. Of so little weight are the greatest services 
to princes, when put into the balance with a refusal to 
gratify their passions. 

About three weeks after this exploit, there arrived a 
solemn embassy from Blefuscu, with humble offers of 
a peace; which was soon concluded, upon conditions 
very advantageous to our emperor, wherewith I shall 
Not trouble the reader. ‘There were six ambassadors, 
with a train of about five hundred persons: and their 
entry was very magnificent, suitable to the grandeur of 
their master, and the imporiance of their business. 
When their treaty was finished, wherein I did them se- 
veral good offices by the credit L now had, or at least 
appeared to have, at court, their excellencies, who were 
privately told how much [ had been their friend, made 
me a visit in form. They began with many compli- 
ments upon my valour and generosity, invited me to 
that kingdom in the empcror their master’s name, and 
desired me to show them some proofs of my prodigious 
strength, of which they had heard so many wonders ; 
wherein [ readily obliged them, but shall not trouble 
the reader with the particulars. 

When [ had for some tine entertained their excel- 
lencies, to their infinite satisfaction and surprise, 1 de- 
sired they would do me the honour to present my most 
humble respects to the emperor their master, the re- 
nown of whose virtues had so justly filled the whole 


world with admiration, and whose royal person I re-’ 


solved to attend, before I returned to my own country. 
Accordingly, the next time I had the honour to see our 
empcror, | desired his general licence to wait on the 
Blefuscudian monarch, which he was pleased to grant 
me, as I could perceive, in a very cold mannex; but 
could not guess the reason, till I had a whisper from a 
certain person, “that Flimnap and Bolgolam had re- 
Presented my intercourse with those ambassadors as a 
mark of disaffection ;” from which I am sure my heart 
was wholly free. And this was the first time I began 
to conceive some imperfect idea of courts and ministers. 

It is to be observed, that these ambassadors spoke to 
me by an interpreter, the languages of both empires 
differing as much from each other as any two in Europe, 
and each nation priding itself upon the antiquity, beau- 
ty and energy of their own tonguca, with an avowed 
contempt of that of their neighbour: yet our emperor, 
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standing upon the advantage he had got by the seizure 
of their fleet, obliged them to deliver their credentials, 
and make their speech, in the Lilliputian tongue. And 
it must be confessed, that from the great intercourse of 
trade and commerce between both realms, from the 
continual reception of exiles which is mutual among 
them, and from the custom, in each empire, to sen 
their young nobility and richer gentry to the other, in 
order to polish themselves by seeing the world, and un- 
derstanding men and manners ; there are few persons 
of distinction, or merchants, or seamen, who dwell in 
the maritime parts, but what can hold conversation in 
both tongues; as I found some weeks after, when | 
went to pay my respects to the emperor of Blefusca, 
which, in the midst of great misfortunes, through the 
malice of my enemies, proved a very happy adventure 
to me, as I shall relate in its proper place. 

The reader may remember, that when I signed those 
articles upon which | recovered my liberty, there were 
some which I disliked, upon account of their being too 
servile: neither could any thing but an extreme neces- 
sity have forced me to submit. But being now a nardac 
of the highest rank in that empire, such offices were 
looked upon as below my dignity, and the emperor (to 
do him justice) never once mentioned them to me. 
However, it was not long before | had an opportunity 
of doing his majesty, at least as I then thought, a most 
signal service. Iwas alarmed at midnight with the 
cries of many hundred people at my door; by which, 
being suddenly awaked, | was in some kind of terror. 
I heard the word burglum repeated incessantly: seve- 
ral of the emperor’s court, making their way through 
the crowd, entreated me to come immediately to the 
palace, where her imperial majesty’s apartment was on 
fire, by the carelessness of a maid of honour, who fell 
asleep while she was reading a romance. I got up in 
an instant; and orders being given to clear the way 
before me, and it being likewise a moonshiny night, [ 
made a shift to get to the palace without trampling on 
any of the people. I found they had already applied 
pe ad to the walls of the apartment, and were well 
provided with buckets, but the water was at some dis- 
tance. These buckets were ebout the size of a large 
thimble, and the poor people supplied me with them as 
fast as they could ; but the flame was so violent that 
they did little good. 1 might easily have stifled it with 
my coat, which I unfortunately left behind me for haste, 
and came away only in my leathern jerkin. The case 
seemed wholly desperate and deplorable; and this 
magnificent palace would have infallibly been but 
down to the ground, if, by a presence of mind unusual 
to me, I had not suddenly thought of an expedient. I 
had, the evening before, drunk plentifully of a most de- 
licious wine called glimizrim (the Blefuscudians call it 
flunec, but ours is esteemed the better sort,) which is 
very diuretic. By the luckiest chance in the world, I 
he fe discharged myself of any part of it. ‘The heat 
I had now contracted by coming very near the flames, 
and by labouring to quench them, made the wine begin 
to operate by unne ; which I voided in such a quantity, 
and applied so well to the proper places, that in three 
minutes the fire was wholly extinguished, and the rest 
of that noble pile, which had cost so many ages in 
erecting, preserved from destruction. 

It was now daylight, and [ returned to my house 
without waiting to congratulate with the emperor ; be- 
cause, although I had done a very eminent piece of 
service, yet I could not tell how his majesty might re- 
sent the manner by which I had performed it: for, by 
the fundamental laws of the realm, it is capital in any 
person, of what quality soever, to make water within 
the precincts of the palace. But I was a little com- 
forted by a message from his majesty, “that he would 
give orders to the grand justiciary for passing my par- 
don in form ;” which, however, I could not obtain ; and 
I was privately assured, that the empress, conceiving 
the greatest abhorrence of what I had done, removed to 
the most distant side of the court, firmly resolved that 
those buildings should never be repaired for her use ; 
and, in the presence of her chief confidants, could not 
forbear vowing revenge. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the inhabitants of Lilliput ; their learning, laws, and 
customs ; the manner of educating their children.— 
The Author’s way of living in that country. His vin- 
dication of a great lady. 

A.rnovau I intend to leave the deseription of this 
empire to a particular treatise, yet, in the mean time, I 
am content to gratify the curious reader with some 
general ideas, As the common size of the natives is 
somewhat under six inches high, so there is an exact 
proportion in all other animals, as well as plants and 
trees : for instance, the tallest horses and oxen are be- 


tween four and five inches in height, the sheep an inch 


! 








and a half, more or less ; their geese about the big- 
ness of a sparrow, and so the several gradations down- 
wards, till you come to the smallest, which, to my sight, 
were almost invisible ; but nature has adapted the eyes 
of the Lilliputians to all objects proper for their view : 
they see with great exactness, but at no great distance. 
And, to show the sharpness of their sight towards ob- 
jects that are near, 1 have been much pleased with ob- 
serving a cook pulling a lark, which was not so large 
as a common fly ; and a young girl threading an in- 
visible needle with invisible silk. Their tallest trees 
are about seven feet high: | mean some of those in 
the great royal park, the tops whereet | could but just 
reach with my fist clenched. The other vegetables 
are in the same proportion ; but this | leave to the 
reader’s imagination. 

I shall say but little at present of their learning, 
which, for many ages, has flourished in all its branches 
among them: but their manner of writing is very pe- 
culiar ; being neither from the left to the right, hke the 
Europeans ; nor from the right to the Icit, like the 
Arabians ; nor from up to down, like the Chinese ; but 
aslant, from one corner of the paper to the other, like 
ladies in England. ; 

They bury their dead with their heads directly down- 
ward, because they hold an opinion, that in eleven 
thousand moons they are all to rise again; in which 
period the earth (which they conceive to be flat) will 
turn upside down, and by this means they shall, at their 
resurrection, be found ready standing on their feet— 
The learned among them confess the absurdity of this 
doctrine; but the practice still continues, in compliance 
to the vulgar. ; ‘ 

There are some laws and customs in this empire very 
peculiar ; and if they were not so directly contrary to 
those of my own dear country, I should be tempted to 
say a little in their justification. It is only to be wished 
they were as well executed. The first I shall mention, 
relates to informers. All crimes against the state, are 
punished here with the utmost severity ; but, if the 
person accused makes his innocence plainly to appear 
upon his trial, the accuser is immediately put to an 1gno- 
minious death ; and out of his goods or lands the mno- 
cent person is quadruply recompensed for the loss of 
his time, for the danger he underwent, for the hardship 
of his imprisonment, and for all the charges he has 
been at in making his defence ; or, if that fund be de- 
ficient, it is largely supplied by the crown. The em- 
peror also confers on him some public mark of his fa- 
vour, and proclamation is made of his mnocence through 
the whole city. 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime than theft, 
and therefore seldom fail to punish it with death ; for 
they allege, that care and vigilance, with a very com- 
mon understanding, may preserve a man’s goods from 
thieves, but honesty has no fence against superior cun- 
ning ; and since it is necessary that there should be a 
perpetual intercourse of buying and selling, and deal- 
ing upon credit ; where fraud is permitted and connived 
at, or has nolaw to punish it, the honest dealer is al- 
ways undone, and the knave gets the advantage. I 
remember, when I was once interceding with the king 
for a criminal who had wronged his master of a great 
sum of money, which he had received by order, and 
ran away with ; and happening to tell his majesty, by 
way of extenuation, that it was only a breach of trust, 
the emperor thought it monstrous in me to offer as a 
defence the greatest aggravation of the crime ; and 
truly I had little to say in return, fartherthan the corm- 
mon answer, that different nations had different cus- 
toms ; for, | confess, I was heartily ashamed.* 

Although we usually call reward and punishment the 
two hinges upon which all government turns, yet I 
could never observe this maxim to be put in practice by 
any nation, except that of Lilliput. Whoever can 
there bring sufficient proof, that he has strictly eb- 
served the laws of his country for seventy-three moons, 
has a claim to certain privileges according to his 
quality or condition of life, with a proportionable sum 
of money out of a fund appropriated for that use : he 
likewise acquires the title of snillpall, or legal, which 1s 
added to his name, but does not descend to his pos 
terity. And these people thought it a prodigious de- 
fect of policy among us, when I told them that our 
laws were enforced only by penalties, without any men- 
tion of reward. It is upon this account that the image 
of Justice, in their courts of judicature, is formed with 
six eyes, two before, as many behind, and on each side 
one, to signify circumspection ; with abag of gold open 
in her right hand, and a sword sheathed im her left, to 
show she is more disposed to reward than to punish. 

In choosing persons for all employments, they have 
more regard to good morals than to great abilities ; for, 





* An act of parliament has been since passed, by which 


some breaches of trust have been made capital— Original, 
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since government is necessaryto mankind, they believe 
that the common size of human understanding is fitted to 
some station or other ; and that Providence never intend- 
edto make the management of public affairs a mystery 
to be comprehended only by a few persons of sublime 
genius, of which there seldom are three born in anage : 
but they suppose truth, justice, temperance, and the 
like, to be in every man’s power; the practice of which 
virtues, assisted by experience and a good intention, 
would qualify any man for the service of his country, 
except where a course of study is required. But they 
thouzht the want of moral virtues was so far from being 
supplied by superior endowments of the mind, that 
employments could never be put into such dangerous 
hands as those of persons so qualified ; and at least, 
that the mistakes committed by ignorance in a virtuous 
disposition, would never be of such fatal consequence 
to the public weal, as the practices of a man, whose in- 
clinatiens led him to be corrupt, and who had great 
abilities to manage, to multiply, and defend his corrup- 
tions. 

in like manner, the disbelief of a Divine Providence 
renders a man incapable of holding any public station ; 
for, since kings avow themselves to be the deputies of 
Providence, the Lilliputians think nothing can be more 
absurd than for a prince to employ such men as disown 
the authority under which he acts. 

In relating these and the following laws, I would 
only be understood to mean the original institutions, 
and not the most scandalous corruptions, into which 
these people are fallen by the degenerate nature of 
man. For, as to that infamous practice of acquiring 
great employments by dancing on the ropes, or badges 
of favour and distinction by leaping over sticks and 
creeping under them, the reader is to observe, that they 
were first introduced by the grandfather of the emperor 
now reigning, and grew to the present height by the 
gradual increase of party and faction. 

Ingratitude is among them a capital crime, as we 
read it to have been in some other countries: for they 
reason thus ; that whoever makes ill returns to his be- 
nefactor, must needs be a common enemy to the rest 
of mankind, from whom he has received no obligation, 
and therefore such a man is not fit to live. 

Their notions relating to the duties of parents and 
children, differ extremely from ours. For, since the 
conjunction of male and female is founded upon the 
great law of nature, in order to propagate and continue 
the species, the Lilliputians will needs have it, that men 
and women are joined together, like other animals, and 
by the motives of concupiscence ; and that their tender- 
ness towards their young proceeds from the like natural 
pmnciple: for which reason, they will never allow that 
a child is under any obligation to his father for beget- 
ting him, or to his mother for bringing him into the 
world; which, considering the miseries of human life, 
was neither a benefit in itself, nor intended so by his 
parents, whose thoughts, in their love encounters, were 
otherwise employed. Upon these, and the like reason- 
ings, their opinion is, that parents are the last of all 
others to be trusted with the education of their own 
children ; and therefere they have in every town public 
nurseries, where all parents, except cottagers and la- 
bourers, are obliged to send their infants of both sexes 
to be reared and educated, when they come to the age 
of twenty moons, at which time they are supposed to 
have some rudiments of docility. These schools are of 
several kinds, suited to different qualities, and both 
sexes. They have certain professurs well skilled in 
preparing children for such a condition of life as befits 
the rank of their parents, and their own capacities, as 
well as inclinations, I shall first say something of the 
male nurseries, and then of the ion. 

The nurseries for males of noble or eminent birth, 
are provided with grave and learned professors, and 
their several deputies. The clothes and food of the 
children are plain and simple. They are bred up in the 
age os of honour, justice, courage, modesty, clemen- 
cy, religion, and love of their country; they are always 
employed in some business, except in the times of eat- 
ing and sleeping, which are very short, and two hours 
for diversions consisting of bodily exercises. They are 
dressed by men till four years of age, and then are 
obliged to dress themselves, although their quality be 
ever so great; and the women attendants, who are 
aged proportionably to ours at fifty, perform only the 
most menial offices. They are never suffered to con- 
verse with servants, but go together in smaller or great- 
er numbers to take their diversions, and always in the 
— of a professor, or one of his deputies; where- 
by they avoid those early bad impressions of folly and 
vice, to which our children are subject. Their parents 
are suffered to see them only twice a year; the visit is 
to last but an hour; they are allowed to kiss the child 
at meeting and parting; but a professor, who always 
atands by on those occasions, will not suffer them to 





whisper, or use any fondling expressions, or bring any 
presents of toys, sweatmeats, and the like. 

The pension from each family for the education and 
entertainment of a child, upon failure of due payment, 
is levied by the empcror’s officers. 

The nurseries for children of ordinary gentlemen, 
merchants, traders, and handicrafts, are managed pro- 
portionably after the same manner ; only those design- 
ed for trades are put out apprentices at eleven years 
old; whereas those of persons of quality continue in 
their exercises till fifteen, which answers to twenty-one 
with us: but the confinement is gradually lessened for 
the last three gene 

In the female nurseries, the young girls of quality are 
educated much like the males, only they are dressed 
by orderly servants of their own sex; but always in the 
presence of a professor or deputy, till they come to 
dress themselves, which is at five years old. And if it 
be found that these nurses ever presume to entertain 
the girls with frightful or foolish stories, or the common 
follies practised by chamber-maids among us, they are 
publicly whipped thrice about the city, imprisoned for a 
year, and banished for life to the most desolate part of 
the country. Thus the young ladies there are as much 
ashamed of being cowards and fools, as the men, and 
despise all personal ornaments, beyond decency and 
cleanliness: neither did [ perceive any difference in 
their education made by their difference of sex, only 
that the exercises of the females were not altogether so 
robust ; and that some rules were given them relating 
to domestic life, and a smaller compass of learning was 
enjoined them: for their maxim is, that among people 
of quality, a wife should be always a reasonable and 
agreeable companion, because she cannot always be 
young. When the girls are twelve years old, which 
among them is the marriageable age, their parents or 
guardians take them home, with great expressions of 
gratitude to the professors, and seldom without tears of 
the young lady and her companions. 

In the nurseries of females of the meaner sort, the 
children are instructed in all kinds of works proper for 
their sex, and their several degrees: those intended for 
apprentices are dismissed at seven years old, the rest 
are kept to eleven. 

The meaner families who have children at these 
nurseries, are obliged, beside their annual pension, 
which is as low as possible, to return to the steward of 
the nursery a small monthly share of their gettings, to 
be a portion for the child; and therefore all parents are 
limited in their expenses by the law. For the Lillipu- 
tians think nothing can be more unjust, that for people, 
in subservience to their own appetites, to bring dates 
into the world, and leave the burthen of supporting 
them on the public. As to persons of quality, + 
give security to appropriate acertain sum for each child, 
suitable to their condition ; and these funds are always 
managed with good husbandry and the most exact justice. 

The cuttagers and labourers keep their children at 
home, their business being only to till and cultivate the 
earth, and therefore their education is of litle conse- 
quence to the public: but the old and diseased among 
them, are supported by hospitals; for begging is a 
trade unknown in this empire. 

And here it may, perhaps, divert the curious reader, 
to give some account of my domestics, and my manner 
of living in this country, dumng a residence of nine 
months and thirteen days. Having a head mechanic- 
ally turned, and being likewise forced by necessity, I 
had made for myself a table and chair convenient 
enough, out of the largest trees in the royal park. Two 
hundred sempstresses were employed to make me 
shirts, and linen for my bed and table, all of the strong- 
est and coarsest kind they could get ; which, however, 
they were forced to quilt together in several folds, for 
the thickest was some degrees finer thanlawn. Their 
linen is usually three inches wide, and three feet make 
a piece. The sempstresses took my measure as I lay 
on the ground, one standing at my neck, and another 
at my mid-leg, with a strong cord extended, that each 
held by the end, while a third measured the length of 
the cord witha rule of aninch long, Then they measur- 
ed my right thumb, and desired no more; for by a 
mathematical computation, that twice round the thumb 
is once round the wrist, and so on to the neck and the 
waist, and by the help of my old shirt, which [ display- 
ed on the ground before them for a pattern, they fitted 
me exactly, Three hundred tailors were employed in 
the same manner to make me clothes; but they had 
another contrivance for taking my measure. I kneel- 
ed down, and they raised a ladder from the ground to 
my neck ; upon this ladder one of them mounted, and 
let fall a plumb-line from my collar to the floor, which 
just answered the length of my coat : but my waist and 
arms I measured myself. When my clothes were 
finished, which was done in my house (for the largest 
of theirs would not have been able to hold them,) they 





looked like the patch-work made by the ladics in Eng. 
land, only that mine were all ot acolour. 

I had three hundred cooks to dress my victuals, in 
little convenient huts built about my house, where they 
and their families lived, and prepared me two dishes a 
piece. I took up twenty waiters in my hand, and plac. 
ed them on the table: a hundred more attended be. 
low on the ground, some with dishes of meat, and some 
with barrels of wine and other liquors slung on their 
shoulders ; all which the waiters above drew up, as | 
wanted, in a very ingenious manner by certain cords, 
as we draw the bucket up a well in Europe. A dish 
of their meat was a good mouthful, and a barrel of their 
liquor a reasonable draught. Their mutton yields to 
ours, but their beef is excellent. I have had a surloin 
so large, that [ have been forced to make three bites of 
it; but this is rare. My servants were astonished te 
see me eat it, bones and all, as in our country we do 
the leg of a lark. Their geese and turkeys 1 usually 
ate at a mouthful, and I confess they far exceeded ours, 
Of their smaller fowl I could take up twenty or thirty 
at the end of my knife. ee 

One day his imperial majesty, being informed of my 
way of living, desired “that himself and his royal con 
sort, with the young princes of the blood of both sexes, 
might have the happiness,” as he was pleased to call 
it, ‘of dining with me.” They came accordingly, and 
I placed them in chairs of state, upon my —_ 
over against me, with their guards about them. Flim 
nap, the lord high treasurer, attended there likewise 
with his white staff; and I observed he often looked 
on me with a sour countenance, which I would not 
seem to regard, but ate more than usual, in honour to 
my dear country, as well as to fill the court with ad. 
miration. I have some private reasons to believe, that 
this visit from his majesty gave Flimnap an opportuni 
ty of doing me ill offices to his master. ‘That minister 
had always been my secret enemy, though he outward- 
ly caressed me more than was usual to the moroseness 
of his nature. He represented to the emperor “ the 
low condition of his treasury; that he was forced to 
take up money at a great discount; that exchequer 
bills would not circulate under nine per cent. below 

ar; that I had cost his majesty above a million and a 
Pal of sprugs (their greatest yold coin, about the big- 
ness of a spangle ;) and, upon the whole, that it would 
be adviseable in the emperor to take the first fair occa- 
sion of dismissing me.” J 

I am here obliged to vindicate the reputation of an 
excellent lady, who was an innocent sufferer upon my 
account, The treasurer took a fancy to be jealous of 
his wife, from the malice of some evil tongues, who in. 
formed him that her grace had taken a violent affection 
for my person; and the court scandal ran for some 
time, that she once came privately to my lodging, 
This I solemnly declare to be a most infamous false- 
hood, without any grounds, further than that her grace 
was pleased to treat me with all innocent marks of 
freedom and friendship. I own she came often to my 
house, but always publicly, nor ever without three more 
in the coach, who were usually her sister and young 
daughter, and some particular acquaintance: but 
was common to many other ladies of the court : and 
still appeal to my servants round, whether they at any 
time saw a coach at my door, without knowing what 
persons were in it. On those occasions, when a sem 
vant had given me notice, my custom was to go imme 
diately to the door; and, after paying my respects, to 
take up the coach and two horses very carefully, in m 
hands (for, if there were six horses, the postillion a 
ways unharnessed four), and placed them ona table, 
where I had fixed a moveable rim quite round, of five 
inches high, to prevent accidents ; and I have often had 
four coaches and horses at once on my table, full of 
company, while I sat in my chair, leaning my face 
towards them ; and when I was engaged with one set, 
the coachmen would gently drive the others round my 
table. I have passed many an afternoon very agree 
ably in these conversations. But I defy the treasurer, 
or his two informers (I will name them, and let them 
make the best of it) Clustril and Drunlo, to prove that 
any person ever came to me incognoto, except = 
secretary Reldresal, who was sent by express — 
of his imperial majesty, as I have before related. I er 
not have dwelt so long upon this particular, if it ha 
not been a point wherein the reputation of a great lady 
is so nearly concerned, to say nothing of my own; 
thouch I then had the honour to be a nardac, which the 
treasurer himself is not; for all the world knows, that 
he is only a glumglum, a title inferior by one deqrets as 
that of a marquis is to a duke in England; yet | allow 
he preceded me in right of his post. These false infor. 
mations, which I afterwards came to the knowledge 
by an accident not proper to mention, made 
treasurer show his lady for some time an ill regen 
and me a worse; and although he was at last un 
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eeived and reconciled to her, yet I lost all credit with 
him, and found my interest decline very fast with the 
emperor himself, who was, indeed, too much governed 
by that favourite. 


CHAPTER VIL 


The Author, being informed of u design to accuse him of 
high-treason, makes his escape to Biefuscu. His recep- 
fion there. 


Berore I proceed to give an account of my leaving 
this kingdom, it may be proper to inforin the reader of a 
private intrigue, which had been for two months forming 

nst me, 

[had been hitherto, all my life, a stranger to courts, 
for which 1 was unqualified by the meanness of my 
condition. I had, indeed, h and read enough of the 
dispositions of great princes and ministers; but never 
expected to have found such terrible effects of them, in so 
remote a country, governed, as I thought, by very differ- 
ent maxims from those in Europe. 

When | was just preparing to pay my attendance on 
the emperor of Blefuscu, a considerable person at court 
(to whom I had been very serviceable, at a time when 
he lay under the highest displeause of his imperial ma- 
jesty) came to my house privately at night, in a close 
chair, and, without sending his name, desired admit- 
tance. The chairmen were dismissed ; I put the chair, 
with his lordship in it, into my coat pocket: and, giving 
orders to a trusty servant, to say | was indisposed anc 
gone to sleep, | fagtened the door of my louse, placed 
the chair on the table, according to my usual custers, 
and sat down byit. After the common salutations 
were over, observing his lordship’s countenance full of 
concern, and inquiring into the reason, he desired “ I 
would hear him with patience, in a matter that highly 
concerned my honour and my life.” His speech was to 
the following effect, for I took notes of it as soon as he 
left me. 

“ You are toknow,” said he, “ that several committees 
of council have been lately called, in the most private 
manner, on your account ; and it is but two days since 
his majesty came to a full resolution. 

“You are very sensible that Skyresh Bolgolam 
(galbet, or hizh-adimiral) has been your mortal enemy, 
alinost ever since your arrival. His original reasons [ 
know not; but his hatred is increased since your great 
success against Blefuscu, by which his glory as admiral 
is inuch obscured, This lord, in conjunction with 
Flimnap the high-treasurer, whose enmity against you 
is notorious on account of his lady, Limtoc the general, 
Lalcon the chamberlain, and Balinuff the grand justi- 
ciary, have prepared articles ofimpeaclimentagainst you, 
for treason and other capital crimes.” 

This preface made me so impatient, being conscious 
of my own merits and innocence, that [ was going 
to interrupt him ; when he entreated me to be silent, 
and thus proceeded. 

“ Out of gratitude for the favours you have done me, 
I procured information of the whole proceedings, and 
a copy of the articles ; wherein | venture my head for 
your service,” 


ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT AGAINST QUINBUS FLES— 
TRIN, THE MAN~-MOUNTAIN, 


Aaricie [, 


Whereas, “ by a statute made m the reign of his 
imperial majesty Calin Deffar Plune, itis enacted, that, 
whoever shall make water within the precincts of the 
toval palace, shall be liable to the pains and penalties 
of high-treason ; notwithstanding, the said Quinbus 
Flestrin, in open breach of the said law, under colour 
of extinguishing the fire kindled in the apartment of 
his mayesty’s most dear imperial consort, did malicious- 
ly, traitorously, and devilishly, by discharge of his urine, 
= out the said fire kindled in the said apartment, 
ying and being within the precincts of the said royal 
palace, against the statute in that case provided, etc. 
against the duty, ete. 


Articte II. 


“That the said Quinbus Flestrin, having brought 
the imperial fleet of Blefuscu into the royal port, and 
being afterwards commanded by his imperial majesty 
to seize all the other ships of the said empire of Ble- 
fuscu, and reduce that empire to a province, to be go- 
verned , a viceroy from hence, and to destroy and 
put to death, not only all the Big-endian exiles, but 
likewise all the people of that empire who would not 
lamedrately forsake tue Big-endian heresy ; he, the 
said Flestrin, like a false traitor against his most auspi- 
Gious, sereae, imperial majesty, did petition to be ex- 
cused from the said service, upov pretence of unwil- 





lingness to force the consciences, or destroy the liberties 
and lives of an innocent people.* 


Arricxe III. 


“ That, whereas certain ambassadors arrived from 
the court of Blefuscu, to sue for peace in his majesty’s 
court ; he, the said Flestrin, did, like a false traitor, 
aid, abet, comfort, and divert, the said ambassadors, al- 
though he knew them to be servants to a prince who 
was lately an open enemy to his imperial majesty, and 
ia an open war against his said majesty. 


Arricie IV. 


“That the said Quinbus Flestrn, contrary to the 
duty of a faithful subject, is now preparing to make a 
voyage to the court and empire of Blefuscu, for which 
he has received only verbal licence from his imperial 
majesty ; and under colour of said licence, does falsely 
and traitorously intend to take the said voyage, and 
thereby to aid, comfort, and abet the emperor of Ble- 
fuscu, so lately an enemy, and in open war with his 
imperia) majesty aforesaid, 


There are some other articles ; but these are the 
most important, of which I have read you an abstract. 

“In the several debates upon this impeachment, it 
must be confessed that his majesty gave many marks 
of his great lenity; often urging the services you had 
done him, and endeavouring to extenuate your crimes. 
The treasurer and admiral insisted that you should be 
put to the most painful and ignominious death, by setting 
bre to your house at night; and the general was to atten 
with twauty thousand men, armed with poisoned ar- 
rows, to shoot you on the face and hands. Some of 
your servants were to have private orders to strew a 
poisonous juice on your shirts and sheets, which would 
soon make you tear your own flesh, and die in the ut- 
most torture, The general came into the same opi- 
nion ; so that for a long time there was a majority 
against you; but his majesty resolving, if possible, to 
spare your life, at last brought off the chamberlain, 

“ Upon this incident, Rel¢resal, principal secretary 
for private affairs, who always approved himself your 
true friend, was commanded by the emperor to deliver 
his opinion, which he accordingly did; and therein 
justified the good thoughts you have of him. He al- 
lowed your crimes to be great, but that still there was 
room for mercy, the most commendable virtue in a 
prince, and for which his majesty was so justly cele- 
brated. He said, the friendship between you and him 
was so well known to the world, that perhaps the most 
honourable board might think him partial : however, 
in obedience to the command he had received, he would 
freely offer his sentiments. That if his majesty, in 
consideration of your services, and pursuant to his own 
merciful disposition, would please to spare your life, 
and only give orders to put out both your eyes, he 
humbly conceived, that by this expedient justice might 
in some measure be satisfied, and all the world would 
applaud the lenity of the emperor, as well as the fair 
and generous proceedings of those who have the honour 
to be his counsellors. That the loss of your eyes would 
be no impediment to your bodily strength, by which 
you might still be onl to his majesty: that blindness 
is an addition to courage, by concealing dangers from 
us: that the fear you had for your eyes, was the greatest 
difficulty in bringing over the enemy’s fleet ; and it 
would be sufficient for you to see by the eyes of the 
ministers, since the greatest princes do no more. 

“This proposal was received with the utmost disap- 
probation by the whole board. Bolgolam the admiral 
could not preserve his temper; but rising up in fury, 
said, he wondered how the secretary durst presume to 
give his opinion for preserving the life of a traitor: that 
the services you had performed were, by all true rea- 
sons of state, the great aggravation of your crimes; that 
you, who was able to extinguish the tre by discharge of 
urine in her majesty’s apartment (which he mentioned 
with horror,) might at another time, raise an inunda- 
tion by the same means, to drown the whole palace ; 
and the same strength, which enabled you to bring over 
the enemy’s fleet, might serve, upon the first discontent, 
to sarry it back : that he had good reasons to think you 
were a Big-endian in your heart; and as treason begins 
in the heart, before it appears in overt acts, so he ac- 
cused you as a traitor on that account, and therefore in- 
sisted you should be put to death. 

“ The treasurer was of the same opinion: he showed 
to what straits his majesty’s revenue was reduced, by 
the charge of maintaining you, which would soon grow 





* A lawyer thinks himself honest, if he does the best he 
can for his client ; and a statesthan, if he promotes the in- 
terest of his country ; but the Dean here inculcates a higher 
notion of _ and wrong, and obligations to a larger com- 
munity. Hy, 





insupportable: that the secretary’s expedient of putting 
out yeur eyes, was so far from being a remedy against 
this evil, that it would probably increase it, as is mani- 
fest from the common practice of blinding some kind 
of fowls, after which they fed the faster, and grew the 
sooner fat ; that his sacred majesty and the council, who 
are your judges, were, in their own consciences, fully 
convinced of your guilt, which wasa sufficient argument 
to condemn you to death, without the formal proofs re- 
quired by the strict letter of the law.* 

“ But his imperial majesty, fully determined against 
capital punishment, was graciously pleased to say, that 
since the council thought the loss of your eyes too easy 
a censure, some other way may be inflicted hereafter. 
ere friend the secretary, humbly desiring to be 
heard again, in answer to what the treasurer had ob- 
jected, concerning the great charge his majesty was at 
In maintaining you, said, that his excellency, who had 
the sole disposal of the emperor’s revenue, might easily 
provide against that evil, by gradually lessening your 
establishment; by which, for want of sufficient food, 
you will grow weak and faint, and lose your appetite, 
and consume in a few months; neither wall the 
stench of your carcass be then so dangerous, when it 
should become more than half diminished ; and imme- 
diately upon your death five or six thousand of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects might, in two or three days, cut your 
flesh from your bones, take it away by cart-loads, and 
bury it in distant parts to prevent infection, leaving the 
skeleton as a monument o! or pe 7 to posterity, 

“Thus, by the great friendship of the secretary, the 
whole affair was compromised. It was strictly enjoin- 
ed, that the project of starving you by degrees should 
be kept a secret ; but the sentence of putting out your 
eyes was entered on the books; none dissenting, ex- 
cept Bolgolam the admiral, who, being a creature of the 
empress, was 2 instigated by her majesty to 
insist upon your desth, she having borne perpetual ma- 
lice against you, on account of that infamous and ille- 
gal method you took to extinguish the fire in her apart- 
ment, 

“In three days your friend the secretary will be di- 
rected to come to your house, and read before you the 
articles of impeachment ; and then to signify the great 
lenity and favour of his majesty and council, whereby 
you are only condemned to the loss of your eyes, which 

is majesty does not question you will gratefully and 

humbly submit to; and twenty of his majesty’s sur- 
geons will attend, in order to see the operation well 
performed, by discharging very sharp pointed arrows 
into the balls of your eyes, as you lie on the ground. 

“] leave to your prudence what measures you will 
take; and to avoid suspicion, | must immediately re- 
turn in as private a manner as I came.” 

His Lordship did so, and I remained alone, under 
many doubts and perplexities of mind. 

It was a custom introduced by this prince and his 
ministry (very different, as I have been assured, from 
the practice of former times), that after the court had 
decreed any cruel execution, either to gratify the mo 
narch’s resentment, or the malice of a favourite, the 
emperor always made a speech to his whole council. 
expressing his great lenity and tenderness, as qualities 
known and confessed by all the world. This speech 
was immediately published throughout the whole king- 
dom ; nor did any thing terrify the people so much, as 
those encomiums on his majesty’s mercy ; because it 
was observed, that the more these praises were enlarg- 
ed and insisted on, the more inhuman was the punish- 
ment, and the sufferer more innocent. Yet as to my- 
self, | must confess, having never been designed for a 
courtier, either by my birth or education, | was so ill a 
judge of things, that I could not discover the lenity and 
favour of this sentence, but conceived it (perhaps er- 
roneously) rather to be rigorous than gentle. I some- 
times thought of standing my trial; for, although I 
could not deny the facts alleged in the several articles, 
_ I hoped they would admit of some extenuation. 

ut having in my life perused many state trials, which 
I ever observed to terminate as the judges thought fit 
to direct, I durst not rely on so dangerous a decision, 
in so critical a juncture, and against such powerful ene- 
mies. Once I was strongly bent upon resistance: for, 
while I had liberty, the whole strength of that empire 
could hardly cud me, and I might easily with stones 
pelt the metropolis to pieces; but I soon rejected that 





* There is something so odious in whatever is wrong, that 
even those whom it does not subject to punishment, endea- 
vour to colour it with an appearance of right ; but the attempt 
is always unsuccessful, and only betrays a consciousness of 
deformity, by showing a desire to hide it. Thus the Lillipy- 
tian court pretended a right to dispense with the strict letter 
of the law to put Gulliver to death, though by the strict letter 
of the law only he could be convicted of a crime ; the inten- 
tion of the statute not being to suffer the palace rather to he 
burnt than pissed upon, 
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project with horror, by remembering the oath I had 
made to the emperor, the favours I received from him, 
and the high title of nardac he conferred upon me. 
Neither had I so soon learned the gratitude of courtiers, 
to persuade myself that his majesty’s present severities 
acquitted me of all past obligations. 

At last, I fixed upon a resolution, for which it is pro- 
bable I may incur some censure, and not unjustly ; for 
I confess [ owe the preserving of mine eyes, and con- 
sequently my liberty, to my own great rashness and 
want of experience ; because, if I had then known the 
nature of princes and ministers, which I have since ob- 
served in many other courts, and their methods of treat- 
ing criminals less obnoxious than myself, | should, with 
great alacrity and readiness, have submitted to so easy, 
a punishment. But hurried on by the precipitancy of 
youth, and having his imperial majesty’s licence to 
pay my attendance upon the emperor of Blefuscu, I 
took this opportunity, before the three days were elaps- 
ed, to send a letter to my friend the secretary, signify- 
ing my resolution of setting out that morning for Ble- 
fuscu, pursuant to the leave I had got; and, without 
waiting for an answer, I went to that side of the island 
where our fleet lay. 1 seized a large man of war, tied a 
cable to the prow, and, lifting up the anchors, I stripped 
myself, put my clothes (together with my coverlet, 
which I carried under my arm) into the vessel, and 
drawing it after me, between wading and swimming 
arrived at the port of Blefuscu, where the people ha 
long expected me: they lent me two guides to direct 
me to the capital city, which is of the same name, I 
held them in my hands, till [ came within two hundred 
yards of the gate, and desired them “to signify my ar- 
rival to one of the secretaries, and let him know I there 
waited his majesty’s command.” I had an answer in 
about an hour, “ that his majesty, attended by the royal 
family, and great officers of the court, was coming out 
to receive me.” I advanced a hundred yards. The 
emperor and his train alighted from their horses, the 
empress and ladies from their coaches, and I did not 
perceive they were in a fright or concern. I lay on the 
ground to kiss his majesty’s and the empress’s hands, 
{told his majesty, that | was come according to my 
promise, and with the licence of the emperor my master, 
to have the honour of seeing so mighty a monarch, and 
to offer him any service in my power, consistent with my 
duty to my own prince ;” not mentioning a word of my 
disgrace, because [ had hitherto no regular information 
of it, and might suppose mysclt wholly ignorant of any 
such design ; neither could I reasonably conceive that 
the emperor would discover the secret, while I was out 
of his power ; wherein, however, it soon appeared I 
was deceived. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the particular ac- 
count of my reception at, this court, which was suitable 
to the generosity of so great a prince; nor of the diffi- 
culties I was in for want of a house and bed, being 
forced to lie on the ground, wrapped up in my coverlet. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


The Author by a lucky accident finds means to leave 
Blefuscu ; and, after some difficulties, returns safe to 
his native country. 

Tree days after my arrival, walking out of curi- 
osity to the north-east coast of the island, I observed, 
about half a league off in the sea, somewhat that look- 
ed like a boat overturned. I pulled off my shoes and 
stockings, and, wading two or three hundred yards, I 
found the object to approach nearer by force of the 
tide: and then plainly saw it to be a real boat, which I 
supposed might by some tempest have been driven 
from a ship; whereupon I returned immediately towards 
the city, and desired his or majesty to lend me 
twenty of the tallest vessels he had left, after the loss 
of his fleet, and three thousand men, under the com- 
mand of his vice-admiral. This flect sailed round, 
while I went back the shortest way to the coast, where 
I first discovered the boat, I found the tide had driven 
it still nearer. The seamen were all provided with 
cordage, which I had beforehand twisted to a sufficient 
strength. When the ships came up, I stripped myself, 
and waded till I came within a hundred yards of the 
boat, after which I was forced to swim till I got up to 
it. The seamen threw me the end of the cord, which 
I fastened to a hole in the fore-part of the boat, and the 
other end to a man of war; but I found all my labour 
to little purpose ; for, being out of my depth, 1 was not 
able to work. In this necessity I was forced to swim 
behind, and push the boat forward, as often as I could, 
with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, I 
advanced so far that I could just hold up my chin and 
feel the ground. I rested two or three minutes, and 
then gave the boat another shove, and so on, till the sea 
was no hicher than my arm pits; and now the most 
laborious part being over, I took out my other cables, 





which were stowed in one of the ships, and fastened 
them first to the boat, and then to nine of the vessels 
which attended me; the wind being favourable, the 
seamen towed, and I shoved until we arrived within 
forty yards of the shore ; and waiting till the tide was 
out, I got dry to the boat, and by the assistance of two 
thousand men, with ropes and engines, I made a shift 
to turn it on its bottom, and found it was but little 
damaged. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the difficulties I was 
under, by the help of certain paddles, which cost me 
ten days making, to get my boat to the royal port of 
Blefuscu, where a mighty concourse of people appear- 
ed upon my arrival, full of wonder at the sight of so 
prodigious a vessel. 1 told the emperor “that my good 
fortune had thrown this boat in my way, to carry me 
to some place whence | might return into my native 
country ;” and begged his mayesty’s orders for getting 
materials to fit it up, together with his licence to depart ; 
which, after some kind, expostulations he was pleased 
to grant. 

I did very much wonder, in all this time, not to have 
heard* of any express relating to me from our emperor 
to the court of Blefuscu. But I was afterwards given 
privately to understand, that his imperial majesty, never 
imagining I had the least notice of his designs, believed 
I was only gone to Blefuscu in performance of my pro- 
mise, according to the licence he had given me, which 
was well known at our court, and would return in a 
few days, when the ceremony was ended. But he was 
at last in pain at my long absence; and after consult- 
ing with the treasurer and the rest of that cabal, a per- 
son of quality was dispatched with the copy of the ar- 
ticles against me. This envoy had instructions to re- 
present to the monarch of Blefuscu, “the great lenity 
of his master, who was content to punish me no fur- 
ther than with the loss of mine eyes; that I had fled 
from justice; and if I did not return in two hours, I 
should be deprived of my title of nardac, and declared a 
traitor”? The envoy further added, “that in order to 
maintain the peace and amity between both empires, 
his master expected that his brother of Blefuscu would 
give orders to have me sent back to Lilliput, bound 
hand and foot, to be punished as a traitor.” 

The emperor of Blefuscu, having taken three days to 
consult, returned an answer consisting of many civili- 
ties and excuses. He said, “that as for sending me 
bound, his brother knew it was impossible; that al- 
though I had deprived him of his fleet, yet he owed 
great obligations to me for many good offices I had 

one him in making the peace. That, however, both 
their majesties would soon be made easy: for I had 
found a prodigious vessel on the shore, able to carry 
me on the sea, which he had given orders to fit up, 
with my own assistance and direction; and he hoped, 
in a few weeks, both empires would be freed from su 
insupportable an incumbrance.” 

With this answer the envoy returned to Lilliput ; and 
the monarch of Blefuscurelated to me all that had passed; 
offering me at the same time (but underthe strictest confi- 
dence) his gracious protection, if | would continue in his 
service; wherein, although I believed him sincere, yet I 
resolved never more to put any confidence in princes 
or ministers, where I could possibly avoid it; and 
therefore with all due acknowledgments for his favour- 
able intentions, I humbly begged to be excused. I told 
him, “that since fortune, whether good or evil, had 
thrown a vessel in my way, I was resolved to venture 
myself on the ocean, rather than be an occasion of 
difference between two such mighty monarchs.” 
Neither did I find the emperor at all displeased ; and 
I discovered, by a certain accident, that he was very 
glad of my resoltition, and so were most of his mi- 
nisters, 

These considerations moved me to hasten my depar- 
ture somewhat sooner than I intended; to which the 
court, impatient to have me gone, very readily contri- 
buted. Five hundred workmen were em oe to 
make two sails to my boat, according to my directions, 
by quilting thirteen folds of their strongest linen toge- 
ther. I was at the pains of making ropes and cables, 
by twisting ten, twenty, or thirty, of the thickest and 
strongest of theirs. A great stone that I happened to 
find, after a long search, by the sea-shore, served me 
for an anchor. I had the tallow of three hundred cows, 
for greasing my boat, and other uses, T was at incre- 
dible pains in cutting down some of the largest timber- 
trees, for oars and masts, wherein I was, however, 
much assisted by his majesty’s ship-carpenters, who 
helped me in smoothing them, after I had done the 
rough work, 





* “T did very much wonder not to have heard,” &c. 
This sentence is ungrammatical ; it should have been, “If 
did very much wonder, in all this time at not having heard 
of any express,” &c, S. 





In about a month, when all was prepared, I sent to 
receive his majesty’s commands, and to take my leave, 
The emperor and royal family came out of the palace ; 
I lay down on my face to kiss his hand, which he y 
graciously on me: so did the empress and young 
princes of the blood. His majesty presented me wi 
fifty purses of two hundred sprugs a-piece, together 
with his picture at full length, which I put immediately 
into one of my gloves, to keepit from being hurt. The 
ceremonies at my departure were too many to trouble 
the reader with at this time. 

I stored the boat with the carcasses of a hundred oxen, 
and three hundred sheep, with bread and drink propor- 
tionable, and as much meat ready dressed as four hun. 
dred cooks could provide. I took with me six cows 
and two bulls alive, with as many ewes and rams, in- 
tending to carry them into my own country, and propa- 
gate the breed; and to feed them on board, I had a 
good bundle of hay, and a bag of corn. I would gladly 

ave taken a dozen of the natives, but this was a thing 
the emperor would by no means permit; and, besides 
a diligent search into my pockets, his majesty engaged 
my honour “not to carry away any of his subjects, al- 
though with their own consent and desire.” 

Having thus prepared all things as wellas I was able, 
I set sail on the twenty-fourth day of September 1701, 
at six in the morning; and when I had gone about four 
leagues to the northward, the wind being at south-east 
at six in the evening, I descried a small island, about 
half a league to the north-west. I advanced forward, 
and cast anchor on the lee-side of the island, which 
seemed to be uninhabited. I then took some refresh. 
ment, and wenttomy rest. [slept well, andasI conjecture 
at least six hours, for I found the day broke in two 
hours after I awaked. It was a clear night. I ate my 
breakfast before the sun was up; and heaving anchor, 
the wind being favourable, I steered the same course 
that I had done the day before, wherein I was directed 
by my pocket compass. My intention was to reach, if 
possible, one of those islands which I had reason to 

eheve lay to the north-east of Van Dieman’s Land, I 
discovered nothing all that day; but upon the next, 
about three in the afternoon, when I had by my com- 
putation made twenty-four leagues from Blefuscu, I 
descried a sail steering to the south-east; my course 
was due east. I hailed her, but could get no answer; 
yet I found I gained upon her, for the wind slackened, 

made all the sail I could, and in halfan hour she spied 
me, then hung out her ancient and discharged a gun, 
It is not easy to express the joy I was in, upon the un- 
expected hope of once more seeing my beloved country, 
and the dear pledges I left in it. The ship slackened 
her sails, and I came up with her between five and six 
in the evening, September 26; but my heart leaped 
within me to see her English colours. I put my 
cows and sheep into my coat-pocket, and got on board 
with all my little cargo of provisions. ‘The vessel was 
an English merchantman, returning from Japan by the 
North and South seas; the captain, Mr. John Biddel 
of Deptford, a very civil man, and an excellent sailor. 
We were now in the latitude of 50 degrees south; 
there were about fifty men in the ship; and here I met 
an old comrade of mine, one Peter Williams, who gave 
me a good character to the captain. This gentleman 
treated me with kindness, and desired I would let him 
know what place I came from last, and whither I was 
bound ; which I did in a few words, but he thought I 
was raving, and that the dangers I had underwent* had 
disturbed my head ; whereupon I took my black cattle 
and sheep out of my pocket, which, after great astonish- 
ment, clearly convinced him of my veracity. I then 
showed him the gold given me by the emperor of Ble- 
fuscu, together with his majesty’s picture at full length, 
and some other rarities of that country. I gave him 
two purses of two hundred sprugs each, and promised, 
when we arrived in England, to make him a present 
of a cow and sheep big with young. 

I shall not trouble the reader with a particular ac- 
count of this voyage, which was very prosperous fot 
the most part. e arrived in the Downs on the 18h 
of April, 1702. I had only one misfortune, that the 
rats on board earried away one of my sheep; I found 
her bones in a hole, picked clean from the flesh, The 
rest of my cattle I got safe ashore, and set them a 
ing in a bowling-green at Greenwich, where the fine- 
ness of the grass made them feed very heartily, theugh 
I had always feared the contrary: neither could I 
sibly have preserved them in so long a voyage, if the 
captain had not allowed me some of his best biscuit, 
which, rubbed to powder, and mingled with water, was 
their constant food. The short time I continued in 
England, I made a considerable profit by showing my 
cattle to many persons of quality and others: an 





* “{ had underwent,” is not English ; it sh: uld have bea 
“JT had undergone,” or, “I underwent.” 5S. 
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fore { began my second voyage, I sold them for six 
handred pounds. Since my last return I find the breed 
is considerably increased, especially the sheep, which I 
hope will prove much to the advantage of woollen 
manufacture, by the fineness of the fleeces, ; 

[ stayed but two months with my wife and family, 
for my insatiable desire of seeing foreign countries, 
would suffer me to continue no longer. I left fifteen 
hundred pounds with my wife, and fixed her in a good 
house at Redriff My remaining stock I carried with 
me, part in money and part in goods, in hopes to im- 
prove my fortunes. My eldest uncle John had left me 
an estate in land, near E;pping, of about thirty pounds 
a-year; and I had a long lease of the Black Bull in 
Fetter-Lane, which yielded me as much more; so that 
] was not in any danger of leaving my family upon the 
parish, My son Johnny, named so after his uncle, was 
at the graramar-school, and a towardly child. My 
daughter Betty (who is now well married, and has 
children) was then at her needlework. I took leave 
of my wife, and boy and girl, with tears on both sides, 
and went on board the Adventure, a merchant-ship of 
three hundred tons, bound for Surat, Captain John 
Nicholas, of Liverpool, commander. But my account 
of this voyage must be referred to the second part of 
my travels. 


A 
VOYAGE TO BROBDINGNAG. 


PART Il. 
CHAPTER I. 

A great storm described; the long boat sent to fetch 
water ; the Author goes with it to discover the country. 
He is left on shore, is seized by one of the natives, and 
carried to a farmer’s house, His reception, with seve- 
rul accidents that happened there. A description of the 
inhabitants. 


Havine been condemned, by nature and fortune, to 
active and restless life, in two months after my return, 
| agai left my native country, and took shipping in the 
Downs, on the 20th day of June, 1702, in the Adven- 
ture, captain John Nicholas, a Cornish man, command- 
er, bound for Surat. We had a very pero gale, 
till we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, where we 
landed for fresh water: but discovering a leak, we un- 
shipped our goods, and wintered there; for the captain 
falling sick of an ague, we could not leave the Cape 
till the end of March. We then set sail, and had a good 
voyage till we passed the Straits of Madagascar; but 
having got northward of that island, and to about five 
degrees south latitude, the winds, which in those seas 
are observed to blow a constant equal gale between 
the north and west, from the beginning of December to 
the beginning of May, on the 19th of April began to 
slow with much greater violence, and more westerly 
than usual, continuing so for twenty days together : 
during which time, we were driven a little to the east 
of the Molucca Islands, and about three degrees north- 
ward of the line, as our captain found by an observa- 
tion he took the 2d of May, at which time the wind 
ceased, and it was a perfect calm, whereat [{ was 
not a little rejoiced. But he, being a man well expe- 
rienced in the navigation of those seas, bid us all pre- 
pure against a storm, which accordingly happened the 
day following: for the southern wind, called the south- 
ern monsoon, began to set in. 

Finding it was like to overblow, we took in our sprit- 
sail, and stood by to hand the fore-sail; but, mak- 
ing foul weather, we looked the guns were all fast, and 
handed the mizen. The ship lay very broad off, so we 
thought it better spooning before the sea, than trying or 
hulling, We refed the fore-sail and set him, and 
hauled aft the fore-sheet ; the helm was hard a-weather. 
The ship wore bravely. We belayed the fore down- 
haul; but the sail was split, and we hauled down the 
yard, and got the sail into the ship, and unbound all 
the tain ss clear of it. It was a very fierce storm; the 
sca broke strange and dangerous. We hauled off upon 
the laniard of the whip-staff, and helped the man at the 
helin. We would not get down our top-mast, but let 
ail stand, because she scudded before the sea very well, 
and we knew that the top-mast, being aloft, the ship 
was the wholesomer, and made better way through the 
Sea, seeing we had sea-room. When the storm was 
over, we set fore-sail and main-sail, and brought the 
ship to, Then we set the mizen, main-top-sail, and 
the fore-top-sail. Our course was east-north-east, the 
wind was at south-west. We got the starboard tacks 
aboard, we cast off our weather-braces and lifts; we 
set in the lee-braces, and hauled forward by the wea- 
Werbowlings, and hauled them tight, and belayed thein, 
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and hauled over the mizen tack to windward, and kept 
her full and by as near as she would lie. 

During this storm, which was followed by a strong 
wind west-south-west, we were carried, by my com- 
putation, about five hundred leagues tothe east, so that 
the oldest sailor on board could not tell in what part 
of the world we were. Our provisions held out well, 
our ship was staunch, and our crew all in good health ; 
but we lay in the utmost distress for water. We 
thought it best to hold on the same course, rather than 
turn more northerly, which might have brought us to 
the north-west part of Great Tartary, and into the 
Frozen Sea. 

On the 16th day of June, 1703, a boy on the top- 
mast discovered land. On the 17th, we came in full 
view of a great island, or continent (for we knew not 
whether) ; on the south side whereof was a small neck 
of land jutting out into the sea, and a creek too shallow 
to hold a ship of above one hundred tons. We cast 
anchor within a league of this creek, and our captain 
sent a dozen of his men well armed in the long-boat, 
with vessels for water, if any could be found. I de- 
sired his leave to go with them, that I might see the 
country, and make what discoveries | could. When we 
came to land, we saw no river or spring, nor any sign of 
inhabitants. Our men therefore wandered on the shore 
to find out some fresh water near the sea, and I walked 
alone about a mile onthe other side, where I observed 
the country all barren and rocky. I now began to be 
weary, and seeing nothing to entertain my curiosity, I 
returned gently down towards the creek ; andthe sea 
being full in my view, I saw our men already got into 
the boat, and rowing for life to the ship. I was going 
to holla atter them, although it had been to little pur- 
pose, when I observed a huge creature walking after 
them in the sea, as fast as he could: he waded not 
much deeper than his knees, and took prodigious strides : 
but our men had the start of him half a league, and, the 
sea thereabouts being full of sharp-pointed rocks, the 
monster was not able to overtake the boat. This I was 
afterwards told, for I durst not. stay to see the issue of 
the adventure ; but ran as fast as I could the way I first 
went, and then climbed up a steep hill, which gave me 
some prospect of the country. I found it fully culti- 
vated ; but that which first surprised me was the length 
of the grass, which, in those grounds that seemed to 
be kept tor hay, was about twenty feet high. 

I fell into a high road, for so I took it to be, though it 
served to the inhabitants only as a footpath through a 
field of barley. Here I walked on for some time, but 
could see little on either side, it being now near harvest, 
and the corn rising at least forty feet. I was an hour 
walking to the end of this field, which was fenced in 
with a hedge of at least one hundred and twenty feet 
high, and the trees so lofty that I could make no com- 
putation of their altitude. There was a stile to pass 
from this field into the next. It had four steps, and a 
stone to cross over when you came to the uppermost. 
It was impossible for me to climb this stile, because 
every step was six feet high, and the upper stone about 
twenty. | was endeavouring to find some gap in the 
hedge, when I discovered one of the inhabitants in the 
next field, advancing towards the stile, of the same size 
with him whom I saw in the sea pursuing our boat. He 
appeared as tall as an ordinary spire steeple, and 
took about ten yards at every stride, as near as I 
could guess. I was struck with the utmost fear and 
astonishment, and ran to hide myself in the corn, 
whence [ saw him at the top of the stile looking back 
into the next field on the right hand, and heard him 
callin a voice many degrees louder than a speaking- 
trumpet ; but the noise was so high in the air, that at 
first L certainly thought it was thunder, Whereupon 
seven monsters, like himself, came towards him with 
reaping-hooks in their hands, each hook about the 
largeness of six scythes. These people were not so 
well clad as the first, whose servants or labourers they 
seemed to be ; for, upon some words he spoke, they 
went to reap the corn in the field where I lay. I kept 
from them at as great a distance asI could, but was 
forced to move with extreme difficulty, for the stalks of 
the corn were sometimes not above a foot distant, so 
that I could hardly squeeze my body betwixt them.— 
However I made a shift to go forward, till I came to a 
part of the field where the corn had been laid by the 
rain and wind. Here it was impossible for me to ad- 
vance a step: for the stalks were so interwoven, that 
I could not creep through, and the beards of the fallen 
ears so strong and pointed, that they pierced through 
my clothes into my flesh. At the same time I heard 
the reapers not above a hundred yards behind me.-— 
Being quite dispirited with toil, and wholly overcome 
by ged and despair, I lay down between two ridges, 
and heartily wished that [ might there end my days.— 
I bemoaned my desolate widow and fatherless children. 
I lamented my own folly and wilfulness, in attempting 





a second voyage, against the advice of all my friends 
and relations. In this terrble agitation of mind, I 
could not forbear thinking of Lilliput, whose inhabit- 
ants looked upon me as the greatest prodigy that ever 
appeared in the world ; where I was able to draw an 
imperial fleet in my hand, and perform those other ac- 
tions, which will be recorded for ever in the chronicles 
of that empire, while posterity shall hardly believe them , 
aithough attested by millions. I reflected what a mor 

tification it must prove to me, to appear as inconsidera- 
ble in this nation, as one single Totiputien would be 
among us. But this I conceived was to be the least q 
my misfortunes ; for, as human creatures are observed 
to be more savage and cruel in proportion to their bulk, 
what could I expect but to be a morsel in the mouth o* 
the first among these enormous barbarians that should 
happen to seize me? Undoubtedly philosophers are in 
the nght, when they tell us that nothing is creat or 
little otherwise than by comparison, It might have 
pleased fortune, to have let the Lilliputians find some 
nation, where the people were as diminutive with re 

spect to them, as they were to me. And who knows 
but that even this prodigious race of mortals might be 
equally overmatched in some distant part of the world 

whereof we have yet no discovery. 

Scared and confounded as I was, I could not forbea 
going on with these reflections, when one of the reapers, 
approaching within ten yards of the ridge where I lay 
made me apprehend that with the next step 1 should be 
squashed to death under his foot, or cut in two with hie 
reaping-hook. And therefore, when he was again 
about to move, I screamed as loud as fear could make 
me: whereupon the huge creature trod short, and, look- 
ing round about under him for some time, at last espied 
me as I layon the ground. Heconsidered awhile, with 
the caution of one who endeavours to lay hold ona 
small dangerous animal in such a manner that it shall 
not be able either to scratch or bite him, as I myself 
have sometimes done with a weasel in England. At 
length he ventured to take me behind, by the middle, 
between his fore-finger and thumb, and brought me 
within three yards of his eyes, that he might behold mp 
shape more pertectly. I guessed his meaning, and my 
good fortune gave me so much presence of mind, that . 
resolved not to struggle in the least as he held me in the 
air above sixty feet from the ground, although he griev 
ously pinched my sides, for fear | should slip through hi» 
fingers, All 1 ventured was to raise mine eyes towards 
the sun, and place my hands together in a supplicating 
posture, and to speak some words in an humble melan- 
choly tone, suitable to the condition I then was in: for 
I apprehended every moment that he would dash me 
against the ground, as we usually do any little hateful 
animal which we have a mind to destroy.* But my 
good star would have it, that he sgpeneed pleased with 
my voice and gestures, and began to look upon me asa 
curiosity, much wondering to hear me pronounce arti- 
culate words, although he could not understand them, 
In the mean. time I was not able to forbear groaning 
and shedding tears, and turning my head towards m 
sides ; letting him know, as well as I could, how cruel- 
ly I was hurt by the pressure of his thumb and finger. 
He seemed to apprehend my meaning; for, lifting up 
the lappet of his eoat, he put me gently into it, and im- 
mediately ran along with me to his master, who was a 
substantial farmer, and the same person I had first seen 
in the field. 

The farmer having (as I suppose by their talk) re- 
ceived such an account of me as his servant could give 
him, took a piece of a small straw, about the size of a 
walking-staff, and therewith lifted up the lappets of my 
coat; which it seems he thought to be some kind of 
covering that nature had givenme. He blew my hairs 
aside to take a better view of my face. He called his 
hinds about him, and asked them, (so I afterwards 
learned), “‘ whether they had ever seenin the fields any 
little creature that resembled me?” He then placed 
me softly on the ground upon all fours, but 1 got im- 
mediately up, and walked slowly back ward and forward. 
to let those people see I had no intent to run away. 
They all sat down in a circle about me, the better to ob- 
serve my motions. I pulled off my hat, and made a 
low bow towards the farmer. I fell on my knees, and 
lifted up my hands and eyes, and spoke several words 
as loud as I could: I took a purse of gold out of my 

ket, and humbly presented it to him. He recewed 
it on the palm of his hand, then applied it close to his 
eye to see what it was, and afterwards turned it seve- 





* Our inattention to the felicity of sensitive beings, mercly 
because they are small, is here forcibly reproved : many have 
wantonly crushed an insect, who would shudder at cutting 
the throat of a dog; but it should always be remembered, 
that the least of these 

“Jn mortal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” H., 
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ral times with the point of a pin (which he took out of 
his sleeve,) but could make nothing of it. Whereupon 
[ made a sign that he should place his hand on the 
ground, I then took the purse, and opening it, poured 
all the gold into his palm. There were six Spanish 
pieces of four pistoles each, beside twenty or thirty 
smaller coins. {[ saw him wet the tip of his little finger 
upon his tongue, and take up one of my largest pieces, 
and then another ; but he seemed to be wholly ignorant 
what they were. He made me a sign to put them again 
into my purse, and the purse again into my pocket, 
which, after offering it to him several times, I thought it 
best to do. 

The farmer, by this time, was convinced I must be a 
rational creature. He spoke often to me; but the 
sound of his voice pierced my ears like that of a water- 
mill, yet his words were articulate enough. I answered 
as loud as I could in several languages, and he often 
laid his ear within two yards of me: but all in vain, for 
we were wholly unintelligible to each other. He then 
sent his servants to their work, and taking his handker- 
chief out of his pocket, he doubled and spread it on his 
left hand, which he placed flat on the ground with the 
palm upward, making me a sign to step into it, as I 
could easily do, for it was not above a foot in thickness. 
I thought it my part to obey, and, for fear of falling, 
laid myself at full length upon the handkerchief, with 
the remainder of which he lapped me up to the head 
for further security, and in this manner carried me 
home to his house. There he called his wife, and 
showed me to her; but she screamed and ran back, as 
women in England do at the sight of a toad or a spider. 
However, when she had a while seen my behaviour, 
and how well I observed the signs her husband made, 
she was soon reconciled, and by degrees grew extreme- 
ly tender of me. 

It was about twelve at noon, and a servant brought 
in dinner. It was only one substantial dish of meat 
(fit for the plain condition of a husbandman,) in a dish 
of about four-and-twenty feet diameter. The company 
were, the farmer and his wife, three children, and an 
old grandmother. When they were sat down, the 
furmer placed me at some distance from him on the ta- 
ble, which was thirty feet high from the floor. I was 
in a terrible fright, and kept as far as I could from the 
edge; for fear of falling. 'The wife minced a bit of meat, 
then crumbled some bread on a trencher, and placed it 
before me. 1 made her a low bow, took out my knife 
and fork, and fell to eat, which gave them exceeding 
delight. The mistress sent her maid for a small dram 
cup, which held about two gallons, and filled it with 
drink ; I took up the vessel with much difficulty in both 
hands, and in a most respectful manner drank to her 
ladyship’s health, expressing the words as loud as I 
eould in English, which made the company laugh so 
heartily, that [ was almost deafened with the noise. 
‘This liquor tasted like a small cider, and was not un- 
pleasant. Then the master made me a sign to come 
to his trencher side ; but as I walked on the table, being 
in great surprise all the time, as the indulgent reader 
will easily conceive and excuse, I happened to stum- 
ble against a crust, and fell flat on my face, bué recciv- 
ed no hurt. I got up immediately, and observing the 
good people to be in much concern, I took my hat 
(which I held under my arm out of good manners,) and 
waving it over my head, made three huzzas, to show I 
had got no mischief by my fall. But advancing for- 
ward towards my master (as I shall henceforth call 
him,) his youngest son who sat next to him, an arch 
boy of about ten years old, took me up by the legs, and 
held me so high in the air, that I trembled every limb : 
but his father snatched me from him, and at the same 
time gave him such a box on the left ear, as would 
have felled an European troop of horse to the earth, or- 


dering him to be taken from the table. But being afraid | 


the boy might owe me a spite, and well remembering 
how mischievous all children among us naturally are to 
sparrows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy-dogs, I 
fell oa my knees, and pointing to the boy, made my 
master understand, as well as I could, that I desired 
his son might be pardoned. The father complied, and 
the lad took his seat again, whereupon 1 went to him, 
and kissed his hand, which my master took, and made 
hin: stroke me gently with it. 

In the midst of dinner, my mistress’s favourite cat 
leaped into her lap. I heard a noise behind me like 
that of a dozen stocking-weavers at work ; and turn- 
ing my head, I found it proceeded from the purring of 
that animal, who seemed to be three times larger than 
an ox, as I computed by the view of her head and one 
of her paws, while her mistress was feeding and _strok- 
ine her. The fierceness of this creature’s counte- 
nance altogether discomposed me; though I stood at 
the further end of the table, above fifty feet off; and 
althouza my mistress held her fast, for fear she might 
give a spring, and seize me in her talons, But it hap- 
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ened there was no danger, for the cat took not the 
— notice of me, when my master placed me within 
three yards of her. And as I have been always told, 
and found true by experience in my travels, that flying 
or discovering fear before a fierce animal, is a certain 
way to make it pursue or attack you, so I resolved, in 
this dangerous juncture, to show no manner of con- 
cern. I walked with intrepidity five or six times be- 
fore the very head of the cat, and came within half a 
yard of her; whereupon she drew herself back, as if 
she were more afraid of me: I had less apprehension 
concerning the dogs, whereof three or four came into 
the room as it is usual in farmers’ houses; one of which 
was a mastiff, equal in bulk to four elephants, and a 
greyhound, somewhat taller than the mastiff, but not 
so large. 

When dinner was almost done, the nurse came in 
with a child of a year old in her arms, who immediate- 
ly spied me, and began a squall that you might have 
heard from London-Bridge to Chelsea, after the usual 
oratory of infants, to get me for a plaything. The mo- 
ther, out of pure indulgence, took me up, and put me 
towards the child, who presently seized me by the mid- 
dle, and got me into his mouth, where I roared so loud 
that the urchin was frighted, and let me drop, and I 
should infallibly have broke my neck, if the mother had 
not held her apron under me. The nurse, to quiet her 
babe, made use of a rattle, which was a kind of hollow 
vessel filled with great stones and fastened by a cable 
to the child’s waist: but all in vain; so that she was 
forced to apply the last remedy by giving it suck. I 
must confess no object ever disgusted me so much as 
the sight of her monstrous breast, which I cannot tell 
what to compare with, so as to give the curious reader 
an idea of its bulk, shape, and colour. It stood promi- 
nent six feet, and could not be less than sixteen in cir- 
eumference. The nipple was about half the bigness of 
my head, and the hue both of that and the dug, so va- 
ried with spots, pimples, and. freckles, that nothing 


could appear more nauseous: for I had a near sight of 


her, she sitting down, the more conveniently to give 
suck, and I standing on the table. This made me re- 
flect upon the fair skins of our English ladies, who ap- 
pear so beautiful to us, only because they are of our 
own size, and their defects not to be seen but through 
a magnifying glass; where we find by experiment that 
the smoothest and whitest skins look rough, and coarse, 
and ill-coloured. 

I remember when I was at Lilliput, the complexions 
of those diminutive people appeared to me the fairest 
in the world; and talking upon this subject with a 
person of learning there, who was an intimate friend of 
mine, he said that my face appeared much fairer and 
smoother when he looked on me from the ground than 
it did upon a nearer view, when I took him up in my 
hand, and brought him close, which he confessed was 
at first a very shocking sight. He said, “ he could dis- 
cover great holes in my skin: that the stumps of my 
beard were ten times stronger than the bristles of a 
boar, and my complexion made up of several colours 
altogether disagreeable :” although I must beg leave to 
say for myself, that 1 am as fair as most of my sex and 
country, and very little sun-burnt by all my travels. 
On the other side, discoursing of the ladies in that em- 
peror’s court, he used to tell me, “one had freckles, 
another too wide a mouth, a third too large a nose ;” 
nothing of which I was able to distinguish. I confess 
this reflection was obvious enough; which, however, I 
could not forbear, lest the reader might think those vast 
creatures were actually deformed: for I must do them 
the justice to say, they are a comely race of people ; 
and particularly the features of my master’s counte- 
nance, although he were but a farmer, when I beheld 
him from the height of sixty feet, appeared very well 
proportioned, 

When dinner was done, my master went out to his 
labourers, and, as I could discover by his voice and ges- 
ture, gave his wife a strict charge to take care of me. 
I was very much tired, and disposed to sleep, which my 
mistress perceiving she put me on her own bed, and 
covered me with a clean white handkerchief, but larger 
and coarser than the main-sail of a man of war. 

I slept about two hours, and dreamt I was at home 
with my wife and children, which aggravated my sor- 
rows when I awaked* and found myself alone in a vast 
room, between two and three hundred feet wide, and 
above two hundred high, lying in a bed twenty yards 
wide. My mistress was gone about her household af- 
fairs, and had locked me in. The bed was eight yards 
from the floor. Some natural necessities required me 
to get down: I durst not presume to call; and if I 
had, it would have been in vain, with such a voice as 
mine, at so great a distance as from the room where I 


* This ought to have been “ awoke,” the preterit of the 
verb neuter, not “ awaked,” the preterit of the verb ac- 





tive. S, 





lay to the kitchen where the family kept.* While | 
was under these circumstances, two rats crept up the 
curtains, and ran smelling backwards and forwards on 
the bed. One of them came up almost to my face, 
whereupon I rose in a fright, and drew out my hanger, 
to. defend myself. These horrible animals had the 
boldness to attack me on both sides, and one of them 
held his fore feet at my collar; but I had the good for. 
tune to np up his belly, before he could do me any mis- 
chief. He fell down at my feet ; and the other, seeing 
the fate of his comrade, made his escape, but not with. 
out one good wound on the back, which I gave him ag 
he fled, and made the blood run trickling from him, 
After this exploit, I walked gently to and fro on the 
bed, to recover my breath and loss of spirits. These 
creatures were of the size of a large mastiff, but infinite. 
ly more nimble and fierce; so that if | had taken off 
my belt before I went to sleep, I must have infallibly 
been torn to pieces and devoured. I measured the tail 
of the dead rat and found it to be two yards long, want- 
ing an inch; but it went against my stomach to drag 
the carcass off the bed, where it lay still bleeding ; I ob- 
served it had yet some life, but with a strong slash 
across the neck I thoroughly dispatched it. 

Soon after my mistress came into the room, who see- 
ing me all bloody, ran and took me up in her hand. | 
pointed to the dead rat, smiling and making other signs 
to show I was not hurt; whereat she was extremely 
rejoiced, calling the maid to take up the dead rat with 
a pair of tongs, and throw it out of the window. Then 
she set me on a table, where I showed her my hanger 
all bloody, and wiping it on the lappet of my coat, re 
turned it to the scabbard. I was pressed to do more 
than one thing which another could not do for me, and 
therefore endeavoured to make my mistress understand, 
that I desired to be set down on the floor; which after 
she had done, my bashfulness would not suffer me to 
express myself farther, than by pointing to the door, 
and bowing several times. The good woman, with 
much difficulty, at last perceived what I would be at, 
and taking me up in her hand, walked into the garden, 
where she set me down. I went on one side about two 
hundred yards, and beckoning to her not to look or to 
follow me, I hid myself between two leaves of sorrel, 
and there discharged the necessities of nature. 

I hope the gentle reader will excuse me for dwelling 
on these and the like particulars, which, however in- 
significant they may appear to grovelling vulgar minds, 
yet will certainly help a philosopher to enlarge his 
thoughts and imagination, and cml them to the bene 
fit of public as well as private life, which was my sole 
design in presenting this, and other accounts of my 
travels, to the world ; wherein I have been chiefly studi 
ous of truth, without affecting any ornaments of leam- 
ing or of style. But the whole scene of this voyage 
made so strong an impression on my mind, and is so 
deeply fixed in my memory, that in committing it to 
paper I did not omit one material circumstance: how- 
ever, upon a strict review, I blotted out several passages 
of less moment which were in my first copy, for fear 
of being censured as tedious and trifling, whereof travek 
lers are, often perhaps not without justice, accused. 





CHAPTER II. 


1 description of the Farmer’s Daughter. The Author 
carried to a market-town, and then to the metropolis. 
The particulars of his journey. 

My mistress had a daughter of nine years old, a 
child of towardly parts for her age, very dexterous at 
her needle, and skilful in dressing her baby. Her 
mother and she contrived to fit up the baby’s cradle for 
me against night: the cradle wes put into a small 
drawer of a cabinet, and the drawer placed upon a 
hanging shelf for fear of the rats. This was my bed 
all the time 1 staid with those people, thongh made 
more convenient by degrees, as I began to learn their 
language and make my wants known. This young girl 
was so handy, that after I had once or twice pulled o 
my clothes before her, she was able to dress and un 
dress me, though I never gave her that trouble when 
she would Jet me do either myself. She made me 
seven shirts, and some other linen, of as fine cloth as 
could be got, which indeed was coarser than sackcloth; 
and these she constantly washed for me with her own 
hands. She was likewise my school-mistress, to teach 
me the language: when I pointed to any thing, she 
told me the name of it in her own tongue, so that in & 
few days I was able to call for whatever I had a mind 
to. She was very good-natured, and not above forty 
feet high, being little for her age. She gave me 
name of Grildrig, which the family took up, and after 
wards the whole kingdom. The word imports what 
the Latins call nonunculus, the Italians homunceletion, 


* This is a Liscostustim provincialism. N, 
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and the English mannikin, To her I chiefly owe my 
ation in that country; we never parted while I 
was there; | called her iny G@lumdalelitch, or little 
nurse; and should be guilty of great ingratitude, if I 
omitted this honourable mention of her care and affec- 
tion towards me, which I heartily wish it lay in my 
wer to requite as she deserves, instead of being the 
innocent, but unhappy instrument of her disgrace, as I 
have too much reason to fear. 

It now began to be known and talked of in the 
neighbourhood, that my master had found a strange 
animal in the field, about the bigness of a splacnuck, 
but exactly shaped in every part like a human crea- 
ture; which it likewise imitated in all its actions; 
seemed to speak in a little language of its own, had 
already learned several words of theirs, went erect 
upon two legs, was tame and gentle, would come 
when it was called, do whatever it was bid, had the 
finest limbs in the world, and a complexion fairer than 
a nobleman’s daughter of three years old. Another 
farmer, who lived hard by, and was a particular friend 
of my master, came on a visit on purpose to inquire 
into the truth of this story. I was immediately pro- 
duced, and placed upon a table, where I walked as I 
was commanded, drew my hanger, put it up again, 
made my reverence to my master’s guest, asked him 
in his own language how he did, and told him he was 
welcome, just as my little nurse had instructed me. 
This man, who was old and dim-sighted, put on his 
spectacles to behold me better; at which | could not 
forbear laughing very heartily, for his eyes appeared 
like the full moon shining into a chamber at two win- 
dows. Our people, who discovered the cause of m 
mirth, bore me company in laughing, at which the old 
fellow was fool enough to be angry and out of counte- 
nance. He had the character of a great miser; and, 
to my misfortune he well deserved it, by the cursed 
advice he gave my master, to show me as a sight upon 
a market-day in the next town, which was half an 
hour’s riding, about two-and-twenty miles from our 
house. I guessed there was some mischief contriving, 
when I observed my master and his friend whispering 
long together, sometimes pointing at me; and my fears 
made me fancy that I overheard and understood some of 
their words. But the next morning Glumdalclitch, my 
little nurse, told me the whole matter, which she had 
cunningly picked out from her mother. The poor girl 
laid me on her bosom, and fell a weeping with shame 
and grief. She apprehended some mischief would hap- 
pen to me from rude vulgar folks, who might squeeze 
me to death, or break one of my limbs by taking me in 
theirhands. She had also observed how modest I was in 
my nature, how — I regarded my honour, and what 
an indignity I should conceive it, to be exposed for 
money as a public spectacle, to the meanest of the people. 
She said, her papa and mamma had promised that Gril- 
drig should be hers; but now she found they meant to 
serve her as they did last year, when they pretended to 
give her a lamb, and yet, as soon as it was fat, sold it to 
a butcher. For my own part, I may truly affirm, that I 
was less concerned than my nurse. I had a strong 
hope, which never left me, that I should one day recover 
my liberty: and as to the ignominy of being carried 
about for a monster, I considered myself to be a perfect 
stranger in the country, and that such a misfortune 
could never be charged upon me as a reproach, if ever 
I should return to England; since the king of Great 
Britain himself, in my condition, must have undergone 
the same distress. 

My master, pursuant to the advice of his friend, car- 
ried me in a box the next market-day to the neighbour- 
ing town, and took along with him his little daughter, 
my nurse, upon a pillion behind him, The box was 
close on every side, with a little door for me to go in 
and out, and a few gimlet holes to let in air. The girl 
had been so careful as to put the quilt of her baby’s bed 
into it, for me to lie down on. However, | was terribly 
shaken and discomposed in this journey, though it 
were* but of half an hour: for the horse went about 
forty feet at every step, and trotted so high, that the 
agitation was equal to the rising and falling of a ship 
in a great storm, but much more frequent. Our jour- 
fey was somewhat further than from London to St. 
Alban’s, My master alighted at an inn which he used 
to frequent; and after consulting awhile with the inn- 
Keeper, and making some necessary preparations, he 
hired the grultrud, or crier, to give notice through the 
town of a strange creature to be seen at the sign of the 
Green Eagle, not so big as a splacnuck (an animal in 
that country very finely shaped, about six feet long,) 
and in every part of the body resembling a human 
creature, could speak several words, and perform a hun- 
dred diverting tricks. 

* The subjunctive py mn used here; it should 


have been the indicative, “ it was,” instead of “ though 
were.” §S, 





I was placed upon a table in the largest room of the 
inn, which might be near three hundred feet square. 
My little nurse stood on a low stool close to the table, 
to take care of me and direct what I should do. My 
master, to avoid a crowd, would suffer only thirty peo- 
ple at a time to see me. 1 walked about on the table 
as the girl commanded: she asked me questions as 
far as she knew my understanding of language 
reached, and I answered them as loud as I could. I 
turned about several times to the company, paid my 
humble respects, said they were welcome, and used 
some other speeches I had been taught. I took up a 
thimble filled with liquor, which Glumdalclitch had given 
me for a cup, and drank their health, I drew out my 
hanger, and flourished with it after the manner of fenc- 
ers in England. My nurse gave me a part of a straw, 
which I exercised as a pike, having learned the art in my 
youth. I was that day shown to twelve sets of com- 
pany, and as often forced to act over again the same 
opperies, till I was half dead with weariness and vexa- 
tion; for those who had seen me made such wonder- 
ful reports, that the people were ready to break down 
the doors to come in. My master, for his own interest, 
would not suffer any one to touch me except my nurse, 
and to prevent danger, benches were set round the 
table at such a distance as to put me out of every body’s 
reach. However, an unlucky school-boy ae a hazel 
nut directly at my head, which very narrowly missed 
me; otherwise it came with so much violence, that it 
would have infallibly knocked out my brains, for it was 
almost as large as a small pumpion ; but I had the sat- 
isfaction to see the young rogue well beaten, and turned 
out of the room. 

My master gave public notice that he would show 
me again the next market day; and in the mean time 
he prepared a more convenient vehicle for me, which 
he had reason enough to do; for I was so tired with 
my first journey, and with entertaining company for 
eight hours together, that I could hardly stand upon my 
legs, or speak a word. It was at least three days be- 
fore | recovered my strength; and that I might have no 
rest at home, all the neighbouring gentlemen fiom a 
hundred miles round, hearing of my fame, came to see 
me at my master’s own house. There could not be 
fewer than thirty persons with their wives and children 
(for the country is very populous ;) and my master de- 
manded the rate of a full room whenever he showed me 
at home, although it were only to a single family ; so 
that for some time I had but little ease every day of the 
week (except Wednesday, which is their sabbath,) al- 
though I were not carried to the town. 

My master, finding how profitable I was likely to be, 
resolved to carry me to the most considerable cities of 
the kingdom. Having therefore provided himself with 
all things necessary for a long journey, and settled his 
affairs at home, he took leave of his wife, and upon the 
17th of August, 1703, about two months after my ar- 
rival, we set out for the metropolis, situate near the 
middle of that empire, and about three thousand miles 
distance from our house. My master made his daughter 
Glumdalclitch ride behind him. She carried me on her 
lap, in a box tied about her waist. ‘The girl had lined 
it on all sides with the softest cloth she could get, well 
quilted underneath, furnished it with her baby’s bed, 
provided me with linen and other necessaries, and made 
every thing as convenient as she could. We had no 
other company but a boy of the house, who rode after 
us with the luggage, 

My master’s design was to show me in all the towns 
by the way, and to step out of the road, for fifty or a 
hundred miles, to any village or person of quality’s 
house, where he might expect custom. We made easy 
journeys, of not above seven or eight score miles a-day ; 
for Glumdalclitch, on purpose to spare me, complained 
she was tired with the trotting of the horse. She often 
took me out of my box, at my own desire, to give me 
air, and show me the country, but always held me fast 
by a leading-string. We passed over five or six rivers, 
many degrees broader ond deeper than the Nile or the 
Ganges: and there was hardly a rivulet so small as 
the Thames at London-bridge. We were ten weeks 
in our journey, as I was shown in eighteen large towns, 
besides many villages, and private families. 

On the 26th day of October we arrived at the metro- 
polis, called in their language Lorbrwgrud, or Pride of 
the Universe, My master took a lodging in the princi- 
pal street of the city, not far from the royal palace, and 
put out bills in the usual form, containing an exact de- 
scription of my person and parts. He hired a large room 
between three and four hundred feet wide. He pro- 
vided a table sixty feet in diameter, upon which I was 
to act my part, and pallisadoed it round three feet from 
the edge, and as many high, to prevent my falling over. 
I was shown ten times a-day, to the wonder and satis- 
faction of all people. I could now speak the language 








tolerably well, and perfectly understood every word that 


was spoken to me. Besides, 1 had learnt their e- 
bet, and could make a shift to explain a sentence here 
and there: for Glumdalclitch had been my instructor 
while we were at home, and at leisure hours during our 
journey. She carried a little book in her pocket, not 
much larger than a Sanson’s Atlas; it was a common 
treatise for the use of young girls, giving a short ac- 
count of their religion: out of this she taught me my 
letters, and interpreted the words, 





CHAPTER III. 


The Author sent for to court. The Queen buys him of 
his master the Farmer, and presents him to the King. 
He disputes with his Majesty’s great scholars. Jin 
apartment at court provided for the luther. He is in 
high favour with the Queen. He stands up for the 
honour of his own country. His quarrels with the 
Queen’s dwarf. 


Tue frequent labours | underwent every day, made, 
in a few weeks, a very considerable change in my 
health: the more my master got by me, the more in- 
satiable he grew. I had quite lost my stomach, and 
was almost reduced to a skeleton. The farmer ob- 
served it, and concluding I must soon die, resolved to 
make as good a hand of me as he could. While he 
was thus reasoning and resolving with himself, a sar- 
dral, or gentleman-usher, came from court, command- 
ing my master to carry me immediately thither for the 
diversion of the queen and her ladies. Some of the lat- 
ter had already been to see me, and reported strange 
things of my beauty, behaviour, and good sense. Her 
majesty, and those who attended her, were beyond mea- 
sure delighted with my demeanour. I fell on my knees, 
and begged the honour of kissing her imperial foot ; but 
this gracious princess held out her little finger towards 
me, after I was set on the table, which I embraced in 
both my arms, and put the tip of it with the utmost re- 
spect to my lip. She made me some general questions 
about my country and travels, which I answered as 
distinctly, and in as few words as I could. She asked, 
“whether I could be content to live at court?” I 
bowed down to the board of the table, and humbly an- 
swered, “that I was my master’s slave: but, if I were 
at my own disposal, I should be proud to devote my 
life to her majesty’s service.” She then asked my 
master, “whether he was willing to sell me at a good 
price?” He, who apprehended I could not live a 
month, was ready enough to part with me, and de- 
manded a thousand pieces of gold, which were ordered 
him on the spot, each piece being about the bigness of 
eight hundred moidores ; but allowing for the propor- 
tion of all things between that country and hates, 
and the high price of gold among them, was hardly so 
great a sum as a thousand guineas would be in Eng- 
land. I then said to the queen, “since I was now 
her majesty’s most humble creature and vassal, I must 
beg the favour, that Glumdalclitch, who had always 
tended me with so much care and kindness, and un- 
derstood to do it so well, might be admitted into her 
service, and continue to be my nurse and instructor. 

Her majesty agreed to my petition, and easily got 
the farmer’s consent, who was glad enough to have his 
daughter preferred at court, and the peor girl was not 
able to hide her joy. My late master withdrew, bidding 
me farewell, — saying he had left me in a good ser- 
vice; to which I replied not a word, only making bin 
a slight bow. 

The queen observed my coldness; and, when the 
farmer was gone out of the apartment, asked me the 
reason. I made bold to tell her majesty, “ that I owed 
no other obligation to my late master, than his not 
dashing out the brains of a poor harmless creature, 
found by chance in his fields; which obligation was 
amply recompensed, by the gain he had made in show- 
ing me through half the kingdom, and the price he had 
now sold me for. ‘That the life I had since led, was 
laborious enough to kill an animal of ten times my 
strength. That my health was much impaired, by the 
continual drudgery of entertaining the rabble every 
hour of the day; and that, if my master had not 
thought my life m danger, her majesty would not have 
got so cheap a bargain. But as | was out of all fear 
of being ill-treated, under the protection of so great and 
good an empress, the ornament of nature, the darling 
of the world, the delight of her subjects, the phoenix 
of the creation; so, | hoped my late master’s appre- 
hensions would appear to be groundless; for I already 
found my spirits revive, by the influence of her most 
august presence.” 

This was the sum of my speech, delivered with grez.t 
improprieties and hesitation. The latter part was al- 
together framed in the style peculiar to that peopie, 
whereof I learned some phrases from Glumdalcliteh, 
while she was carrying me to court. 





The queen, giving great allowance for my defeetive 
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ness in speaking, was, however, surprised at so much 
wit and good sense in so diminutive an animal, She took 
me in her own hand, and carried me to the king, who 
was then retired to his cabinet. His majesty, a prince 
of much gravity and austere countenance, not well ob- 
serving my shape at first view, asked the queen after a 
cold manner “ how long it was since she grew fond of a 
splacnuck ?” for such it seems he took me to be, as I lay 
upon my breast in her majesty’s night hand. But this 
princess, who has an infinite deal of wit and humour, 
set inc gently on my feet upen my scrutoire, and com- 
manded me to give his majesty an account of myself, 
which | did in a very few words: and Glumdalclitch, 
who attended at the cabinet door, and could not endure I 
sould be out of her sight, being admitted, contirmed all 
hat had passed from my arrival at her father’s house. 

The king, although he be as learned a person as any 
‘n his dominions, had been educated in the study of 
philosophy, and particularly mathematics ; yet when he 
observed my shape exactly, and saw me walk erect, 
betore [ began to speak, conceived I might be a piece 
of clock-work (which is in that country arrived toa 
very great perfection) contrived by some ingenious ar- 
tist. But when he heard my voice, and found what I 
delivered to be regular and rational, he could not con- 
ceal his astonishment. He was by no means satisfied 
with the relation 1 gave him of the manner I came into 
his kingdom, but thought it a story concerted between 
Glumdalelitch and her tather, who had taught me a set 
ot words to make me sell at a better price. Upon this 
unagination, he put several other questions to me, and 
still received rational answers: no otherwise defective, 
than by a foreign accent, and an imperfect knowledge 
in the language, with some rustic phrases which I had 
learned at the farmer’s house, and did not suit the po- 
lite style of a court. 

His majesty sent for three great scholars, who were 
then in the weekly waiting, according to the custom in 
that country. ‘These gentlemen, after they had awhile 
examined my shape with much nicety, were of differ- 
ent opinions concerning me. They all agreed that I 
could not be produced according to the regular laws of 
nature, because | was not framed with a capacity of 
preserving my life, either by swiftness, or climbing of 
trees, or digging holes in the earth. They observed by 
my teeth, which they viewed with great exactness, that 
I was a carnivorous animal; yet most quadrupeds be- 
inz an overmatch for me, and field mice, with some 
others, too nimble, they could not imagine how I should 
be able to support myself, unless | fed upon snails and 
other insects, which they offered, by many learned ar- 
guinents, to evince that 1 could not possibly do.* One 
of these virtuosi seemed to think that I might be an 
embryo, or abortive birth. But this opinion was rejected 
by the other two, who observed my limbs to be perfect 
and finished; and that I had lived several years, as it 
was manifest from my beard, the stumps whereof they 
plainly discovered through a magnifying-glass. They 
would not allow me to be a dwart, because my little- 
ness was beyond all degrees of comparison’; for the 
queen’s favourite dwarf, the smallest ever known in 
that kingdom, was near thirty feet high, After much 
debate, they concluded unanimously, that I was only 
relplum scalcath, which is interpreted literally lusus na- 
ture ; a determination exactly agreeable to the modern 
philosophy of Europe, whose professors, disdaining the 
old evasion of occult cduses, whereby the followers of 
Aristotle endeavoured in vain to disguise their igno- 
rance, have invented this wonderful solution of all diffi- 
culties, to the unspeakable advancement of human 
knowledge. 

After this decisive conclusion, I entreated to be heard 
a word or two. I applied myself to the king, and as- 
sured his majesty, “that I came from a country which 
abounded with several millions of both sexes, and of 
my own stature ; where the animals, trees, and houses, 
were all in proportion, and where, by consequence, 1 
mizht be as able to defend myself, and to find sustenance, 
as any of his majesty’s subjects could do here; which 
i took fora full answer to those gentlemen’s arguments.” 
"lo this they only replied with a sinile of contempt, say- 
ing, “that the farmer had instructed me very well in 
my lesson.”{ The king, who had a much better un- 
derstanding, dismissing his learned men, sent for the 
farmer, who by good fortune was not yet gone out of 
town. Having therefore first examined him privately, 

* By this reasoning the author probably intended to ridi- 
eule the pride of those philosophers, who have thought fit to 
arraign the wisdom of providence in the creation and govern- 
ment of the world; whose cavils are specivus like those of 
the Brobdingnagian sages, only in proportion to the igno- 
rance of those to whom they are proposed. . 

t This satire is levelled against all who reject those facts 
for which they cannot perfectly account, notwithstanding the 
absurdity of rejecting the y by which they are sup- 
voried, H, 








and then confronted him with me and the young girl, 
his majesty began to think what we told him might pos- 
sibly be true. He desired the queen to order that a 
particular care should be taken of me; and was of 
opinion that Glumdalclitch should still continue in her 
office of tending me, because he observed we had a 
great affection for each other. A convenient apart- 
ment was provided for her at court; she had a sort of 
governess appointed to take care of her education, a 
maid to dress her, and two other servants for menial 
offices; but the care of me was wholly appropriated to 
herself, ‘I'he queen commanded her own cabinet-ma- 
ker to contrive a box, that might serve me for a bed- 
chamber, after the model that Glumdalclitch and I 
should agree upon. This man was a most ingenious 
artist, and according to my direction, in three weeks 
finished for mea wooden chamber of sixteen feet square, 
and twelve high, with sash windows, a door, and two 
closets, like a London bed-chamber. ‘The board, that 
made the ceiling, was to be lifted up and down by two 
hinges to put in a bed ready furnished by her majesty’s 
upholsterer, which Glumdalclitch took out every day to 
air, made it with her own hands, and letting it down at 
night, locked up the roof over me. A nice workman, 
who was famous for little curiosities, undertook to make 
me two chairs, with backs and frames, of a subtance 
not unlike ivory, and two tables, with a cabinet to put 
my things in. The room was quilted on all sides, as 
well as the floor and the ceiling, to prevent any acci- 
dent from the carelessness of those who carried me, and 
to break the force of a jolt, when I went in a coach. I 
desired a lock for my door, to prevent rats and mice 
from coming in, The smith, after several attempts, 
made the smallest that ever was seen among them, for 
I have known a larger at the gate of a gentleman’s 
house in England. I made a shift to keep the key 
ina pocket of my own, fearing Glumdalclitch might 
lose it. The queen likewise ordered the thinnest silks 
that could be gotten, to make me clothes, not much 
thicker than an English blanket, very cumbersome till I 
was accustomed to them. ‘They were after the fashion of 
the kingdom, partly resembling the Persian, and partly 
the Chinese, and are a very grave and decent habit. 

The queen became so fond of my company, that she 
could not dine without me. I had a table placed upon 
the same at which her majesty ate, just at her elbow, 
and a chair to sit on. Glumdalclitch stood on a stool 
on the floor near my table, to assist and take care of 
me. I had an entire set of silver dishes and plates, and 
other necessaries, which, in proportion to those of the 
queen, where not much bigger than what I have seen 
in a London toy-shop, for the furniture of a baby-house : 
these my little nurse kept in her pocket in a silver box, 
and gave me at meals as I wanted them, always clean- 
ing them herself. No person dined with the queen but 
the princesses royal, the eldest sixteen years old, and 
the younger at that time thirteen and a month. Her 
majesty used to put a bit of meat upon one of my dishes, 
out of which I carved for myself, and her diversion was 
to see me eat in miniature ; for the queen (who had in- 
deed but a weak stomach) took up, at one mouthful, as 
much as a dozen English farmers could eat at a meal, 
which to me was for some time a very nauseous sight.* 
She would craunch the wing of a lark, bones and all, 
between her teeth, although it were nine times as large 
as that of a full grown turkey; and put a bit of bread 
in her mouth, as big as two twelve-penny loaves. She 
drank out of a golden cup, above a hogshead at a 
draught. Her knives were twice as long asa scythe, 
set straight upon the handle. The spoons, forks, and 
other instruments, were all in the same proportion. I 
remember when Glumdalclitch carried me, out of cu- 
riosity, to see some of the tables at court, where ten or 
a dozen of those enormous knives and forks were lifted 
up together, I thought I had never till then beheld so 
terrible a sight. 

It is the custom, that every Wednesday (which, as I 
have observed, is their sabbath) the king and queen, 
with the royal issue of both sexes, dine together in the 
apartment of his majesty, to whom I was now become 
a great favourite; and at these times, my little chair and 
table were placed at his left hand, before one of the salt- 
cellars. This prince took a pleasure in conversing with 





* Among other dreadful and disgusting images which cus- 
tom has rendered familiar, are those which arise from eating 
animal food : he who has ever turned with abhorrence from the 
skeleton of a beast which has been picked whole by birds or 
vermin, must confess that habit only could have enabled him to 
endure the sight of the mangled ‘bones and flesh of a dead 
carcass which every day cover his table; and he who reflects 
on the number of lives that have been sacrificed to sustain 
his own, should iaquire by what the account has been ba- 
lanced, and whether his life has become proportionably of 
more value by the exercise of virtue and piety, by the supe- 
rior happiness which he has communicated to reasonable be- 
ings, 3 by the glory which his intellect has ascribed to 





me, inquiring into the manners, religion, laws, govern. 
ment, and learning of Europe; wherein I gave Ban the 
best account I was able. His apprehension was so 
clear, and his judgment so exact, that he made y 
wise reflections and observations upon all I said. But 
I confess, that after I had been a little too copious in talk. 
ing of my own beloved country, of our trade and wars 
by sea and land, of our schisms in religion, and parties 
in the state; the prejudices of his education prevailed 
so far;that he could not forbear taking me up in his 
right hand, and stroking me gently with the other, after 
a hearty fit of laughing, asked me, whether I wasa 
whig or tory? Then turning to his first minister, who 
waited behind him with a white staff, near as tall as the 
main-mast of the Royal Sovereign, he observed “how 
contemptible a thing was human grandeur, which could 
be mimicked by such diminutive insects as [: and yet,” 
says he, “I dare engage these creatures have their titles 
and distinctions of honour; they contrive little nests 
and burrows, that they call houses and cities ; they 
make a figure in dress and equipage ; they love, they 
fight, they dispute, they chcat, they betray.” And thus 
he continued on, while my colour came and went several 
times, with indignation, to hear our noble country, the 
mistress of arts and arms, the scourge of France, the 
arbitress of Europe, the scat of virtue, piety, honour, and 
truth, the pride and eavy of the world, so contemptuous. 
ly treated. 

But as I was not in a condition to resent injuries, so 
upon mature thoughts I began to doubt whether I was 
injured or no.* For, after having been accustomed se- 
veral months to the sight and converse of this people, and 
observed every object upon which I cast mine eyes to 
be of proportionable magnitude, the horror I had at first 
conceived from their bulk and aspect was so far worn 
off, that if I had then beheld a company of English lords 
and ladies in their finery and binth-dey clothes, acting 
their several parts in the most courtly manner of strut- 
ting, and bowing, and prating ; to say the truth, I should 
have been strongly tempted to laugh as much at them, 
as the king and his grandees did at me. Neither, in- 
deed, could I forbear smiling at myself, when the queen 
used to place me upon her hand towards a looking-glass, 
by which both our persons appeared before me in full 
view together; and there could be nothing mere ridicu- 
lous than the comparison ; sothat I really began to im 
agine myself dwindled many degrees below my usual 
size, 

Nothing angered and mortified me so much as the 
queen’s dwarf; who being of the lowest stature that 
was ever in that country (for I verily think he was not 
full thirty feet high), became so insolent at seeing a 
creature so much beneath him, that he would always 
affect to swagger and look bigas he passed by me in 
queen’s antechamber, while [ was standing on some 
table talking with the lords or ladies of the court, and he 
seldom failed of a smart word or two upon my Littleness ; 
against which | could only revenge myself by calling 
him brother, challenging him to wrestle, and such re- 
partees as are usually in the mouths of court pages 
One day, at dinner, this malicious little cub was so net- 
tled with something I had said to him, that, raising 
himself upon the frame of her majesty’s chair, he took 
me up by the middle, as I was sitting down, not think- 
ing any harm, and let me drop into a large silver bowl 
of cream, and then ran away as fast as he could. I fell 
over head and ears, and if I had not been a good swim- 
mer, it might have gone very hard with me; for Glum- 
dalclitch in that instant happened to be at the other end 
of the room, and the queen was in such a fright, that 
she wanted presence of mind to assist me. But my 
little nurse ran to my relief, and took me out, after | 
had swallowed above a quart of cream, I was put to 
bed: however, I received no other damage than the loss 
of a suit of clothes, which was utterly spoiled. The 
dwarf was soundly whipped, and as a farther punish- 
ment, forced to drink up the bowl of cream into whieh 
he had thrown me: neither was he ever restored to fa- 
vour; for soon after the queen bestowed him on a lady 
of high quality, so that I saw him no more, to my very 
creat satisfaction ; for I could not tell to what extrem- 
ty such a malicious urchin might have carried his re- 
sentment. 

He had before served mea scurvy trick, which set 
the queen a laughing, althouch at tre same time she 
was heartily vexed, and would have immediately ct- 
shicred him, if | had not been so generous es to mter- 
cede. Her majesty had taken a marrow-bone upon 
her plate, and, after knocking out the marrow, placed 





* “ Whether I was injured or no.” ‘This vulgar and un- 
grammatical mode of expression has become almost univer- 
sal; but, instead of “no,” the particle “ not” should be 
used. The absurdity of the former will appear by only re- 
peating the word to which it refers, and annexing it to it, a6 
thus— whether I were injured or no injured,” whereas, 
& whether I were injured, or not injured,” is good grammar, 8. 
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the bone again in the dish erect, as it stood before ; the 
dwarf watching his opportunity while Glumdalclitch 
was gone to the sideboard, mounted the stool that she 
stood on to take care of me at meals, took me up in 
both hands, and squeezing my legs together, wedged 
them into the marrow-bone above my waist, where I 
stuck for some time, and made a very ridiculous figure. 
| believe it was near a minute before any one knew 
what was becoine of me; for I thought it below me to 
ery out. But, as princes seldom get their meat hot, my 
legs were not scalded, only my stockings and breeches 
in a sad condition. ‘The dwarf, at my entreaty, had no 
other punishment than a sound whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the queen upon account 
of my fearfulness ; and she used to ask me whether the 

le of.my country were as great cowards as my- 
rol? The occasion was this: the kingdom is much 
ered with flies in summer; and these odious in- 
sects, each of them as big as a Dunstable lark, hardly 
ve me any rest while | sat at dinner, with their con- 
nual humming and buzzing about mine ears. ‘They 
would sometimes alight upon my victuals, and leave 
their loathsome excrement or spawn behind, which to 
me was veryevisible, though not. to the natives of that 
country, whose large optics were not so acute as_mine 
in viewing smaller objects. Sometimes they would fix 
upon my nose or forehead, where they stung me to 
the quick, smelling very offensively ; and I could easily 
trace that viscous matter, which, our naturalists tell us, 
enables those creatures to walk with their feet upwards 
upon a ceiling, I had much ado to defend myself 
against these detestable animals, and could not forbear 
starting when they came on my face. It was the com- 
mon practice of the dwarf to catch a number of these 
insects in his hand, as schoolboys do among us, and 
let them out suddenly under my nose, on purpose to 
frighten me, and divert the queen. My remedy was to 
cut them in pieces with my knife, as they flew in the 
air, wherein my dexterity was much admired. 

I remember, one morning, when Glumdalclitch had 
set me in a box upon a window, as she usually did in 
fair days to give me air (for [ durst not venture to let 
the box be hung on a nail out of the window, as we do 
with cages in England), after I had lifted up one of my 
sashes and sat down at my table to eat a piece of sweet 
cake for my breakfast, above twenty wasps, allured by 
the smell, came flying into the room humming louder 
than the drones of as many bagpipes. Some of them 
seized my cake and carried it piece-meal away ; others 
flew about my head and face, confounding me with the 
noise, and putting me in the utmost terror of their stings. 
However I had the courage to rise and draw my hanger 
and attack them in the air. I dispatched four of them, 
but the rest got away, andI presently shut my win- 
dow. These insects were as large as partridges: I 
took out their stings, found them an inch and a half 
long, and as sharp as needles, I carefully preserved 
them all; and having since showed them, with some 
other curiosities, in several parts of Europe, upon my 
return to England | gave three of them to Gresham 
College, and kept the tourth for myself. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The country described. 4 proposal for correcting modern 
maps, The king’s palace, and some account of the me- 
bropolis. The Author's way of travelling. The chief 
temple described. 

I now intend to give the reader a short description of 
this country, as far as I travelled in it, which was 
not above two thousand miles round Lorbrulgrud, the 
metropolis. For the queen, whom I always attended, 
never went further when she accompanied the king in 
his progresses, and there staid till his majesty returned 
from viewing his frontiers. The whole extent of this 
rince’s dominions reaches about six thousand miles in 

gth, and from three to five in breadth: whence I can- 

Not but conclude, that our geographers of Europe are 

in a great error, by supposing nothing but sea between 

Japan and California ; for it was ever my opinion, that 

there must be a balance of earth to counterpoise the 

great continent of ‘Tartary ; and therefore they ought 
to correct their maps and charts, by joining this vast 
tract of land tothe north-w st parts of America, where- 

mI shall be ready to lend taem my assistance. 

The kingdom ts a peninsula, terminated tothe north- 
east by a ridge of mountains thirty miles high, whieh 
are altogether impassable, by reason of the volcanoes 
upon the tops: neither do the most learned know what 
Sort of mortals inhabit beyond those mountains, or 
whether they be inhabited at all. On the three other 
sides, it is bounded by the ocean. There is not one 
Sa-port in the whole kingdom; and those parts of the 
Coasts into which the rivers issue, are so full of pointed 
rocks, and the sea generally so rough, that there is no 


these people are wholly excluded from any commerce 
with the rest of the world. But the large rivers are 
full of vessels, and abound with excellent fish ; for 
they seldom get any from the sea; because the sea- 
fish are of the same size with those in Europe, and 
consequently not worth catching; whereby it is mani- 
fest, that nature, in the production of plants and ani- 
mals of so extraordinary a bulk, is wholly confined to 
this continent, of which I leave the reasons to be deter- 
mined by philosophers. However, now and then they 
take a whale that happens to be dashed against the 
rocks, which the éommon people feed on heartily. 
These whales I have known so large, that a man could 
hardly carry one upon his shoulders ; and sometimes, 
for curiosity, they are brought in hampers to Lorbrul- 
grad: I saw one of them in a dish at the king’s tabie, 
which passed for a rarity, but I did not observe he was 
fond of it; for I think, indeed, the bigness disgusted 
him, although I have seen one somewhat larger in 
Greenland. 

The country is well inhabited, forit contains fifty-one 
cities, near a hundred walled towns, and a great num- 
ber of villages. To satisfy my curious seal, it may 
be sufficient to describe Lorbrulgrud. This city stands 
upon almost two equal parts, on each side the river that 
passes through. It contains above eighty thousand 
houses, and about six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
[t is in length three glomglungs (which make about 
filty-four English miles), and two and a half in breadth ; 
as | measured it myself in the royal map made by 
the king’s order, which was laid on the ground on 
purpose for me, and extended a hundred feet: I paced 
the diameter and circumference several times bare- 
foot, and computing by the scale, measured it pretty 
exactly. 

The king’s palace is no regular edifice, but a heap of 
building, about seven miles round: the chief rooms are 
generally two hundred and forty feet high, and broad 
and long in proportion. A coach was allowed to 
Glumdalclitch and me, wherein her governess frequently 
took her out to see the town, or go among the shops ; 
and I was always of the party, carried in my box, 
although the girl, at my own desire, would often take 
me out, and hold me in her hand, that 1 might more 
conveniently view the houses and the people, as we 
passed along the streets. I reckoned our coach to be 
about a square of ‘Westminster-hall, but not altogether 
so high: however, I cannot be very exact. One day 
the governess ordered our eoachman to stop at several 
shops, where the beggars, watching their opportunity, 
crowded to the sides of the coach, and gave me the 
most horrible spectacle that ever an European eye be- 
held. There was a woman with a cancer in her breast, 
swelled to a monstrous size, full of holes, in two or 
three of which I could have easily crept, and covered 
my whole body. ‘There was a fellow with a wen in 
his neck, larger than five wool-packs; and another, 
with a couple of wooden legs, each about twenty feet 
high. But the most hateful sight of all, was the lice 
crawling on their clothes. I could see distinctly the 
limbs of these vermin with my naked eye, much better 
than those of an European louse through a microscope, 
and their snouts with which they rooted like swine. 
They were the first I had ever beheld, and should have 
been curious enough to dissect one of them, if{ had had 
proper instruments, which I unluckily left behiad me in 
theship, although, indeed, the sight wasso nauseous, that 
it perfectly turned my stomach. 

eside the large box in which I was usually carried, 
the queen ordered a smaller one to be made for me, of 
about twelve fect square, and ten high, for the con- 
venience of travelling; because the other was some- 
what too large for Glumdalclitch’s lap} and cumber- 
some in the coach; it was made by the same artist, 
whom I directed in the whole contrivance. This 
travelling-closet was an exact square, with a window 
in the middle of three of the squares,and each window 
was latticed with iron wire on the outside, to prevent 
accidents in long journeys. On the fourth side, which 
had no window, two strong staples were fixed, through 
which the person that carried me, when | had a mind 
to be on horseback, put a leathern belt, and buckled it 
about his waist. This was always the office of some 
grave trusty servant, in whom | could confide, whether 
I attended the king and queen in their progresses, or 
were disposed to see the gardens, or pay avisit to some 
great lady or minister of state in the court, when 
Glumdalclitch happened to be out of order; for I soon 
began to be known and esteemed among the greatest 
officers, | suppose more upon account of their majesties’ 
favour, than any merit of my own. In journeys, when 
I was weary of the coach, a servant on horseback 
would buckle on my box, and place it upon a cushion 
before him; and there I had a full prospect of the 
country on three sides, from my three windows. I had, 





Venturing with the smallest of their boats; so that 





in this closet, a field-bed and a hammock hung from | 


the ceiling, two chairs and a table, neatly screwed to 
the floor, to prevent being tossed about by the agitation 
of the horse or the coach. And having been long used 
to sea-voyages, those motions, although sometimes very 
violent, did not much discompose me. 

Whenever I had a mind to see the town, it was al- 
ways in my travelling-closet; which Glumdalcliteh, 
held in her lap in a kind of open sedan, after the fashion 
of the country, borne by four men, and attended by 
two others in the queen’s livery. The people, whohad 
often heard of me, were very curious to crowd about the 
sedan, and the girl was complaisant enough to make the 
bearers stop, and to take me in her hand that! might be 
more conveniently seen. 

_ I was very desirous to see the chief temple, and par- 
ticularly the tower belonging to it, which is reckoned 
the highest in the kingdom. Accordingly one day my 
nurse carried me thither, but I may truly‘ say I came 
back disappointed ; for the height is not above three 
thousand fect, reckoning from the ground tothe highest 
pinnacle top ; which, allowing for the difference between 
the size of those people and us in Europe, is no great 
matter for admiration, nor at all equai in proportion 
(if I rightly remember) to Salisbury steeple. But, not 
to detract from a nation, to which, during my life, I shall 
acknowledge myself extremely obliged, it must be 
allowed, that whatever this famous tower wants in 
height, 1s amply made up in beauty and strength: for 
the walls are near a hundred feet thick, built of hewn 
stone, whereof each is about forty feet square, and 
adorned on all sides with statues of gods and emperors, 
cut in marble, larger than the life, placed in their several 
niches, I measured a little finger which had fallen 
down from one of these statues, and lay unperceived 
among some rubbish, and found it exactly four feet and 
an inch in length. Glumdalclitch wrapped it up in her 
handkerchief; and carried it homein her pocket, to keep 
among other trinkets, of which the girl was very fond, 
as children at her age usually are. 

The king’s kitchen is, indeed, a noble building, vault- 
ed at top, and about six hundred feet high. The great 
oven is not so wide, by ten paces, as the cupola at St. 
Paul’s: for I measured the latter on purpose, after my 
return. But if 1 should describe the kitchen grate, the 
prodigious pots and kettles, the joints of meat turning 
on the spits, with many other particulars, perhaps | 
should be hardly belicved ; at least a severe critic would 
be apt to think i enlarged a little, as travellers are often 
suspected to do. To avoid which censure I fear I have 
run too much into the other extreme; and that it 
this treatise should happen to be translated into the 
language of Brobdingnag (which is the general name 
of that kingdom), and transmitted thither, the king and 
his people would have reason to complain that | hac 
done them an injury, by a false and diminutive repre- 
sentation. 

His majesty seldom keeps above six hundred horses 
in his stables: they are generally from fifty-four to sixty 
feet high. But, when he goes abroad on solemn days, 
he is attended, for state, by a militia guard of five hun- 
dred horse, which, indeed, | thought was the most splen- 
did sight that could be ever beheld, till I saw part of his 
army in battalia, whereof I shall find another occasion 
to speak. 


CHAPTER V. 

Several adventures that happened to the Author. The ex- 
ecution of a criminal. The Author shows his skill in 
navigation. 

I snoutp have lived happy enough in that country, if 
my littleness had not exposed me to several = 
and troublesome accidents ; some of which I shall ven- 
ture to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried me into the 
gardens of the court in my smaller box, and would 
sometimes take me out of it, and hold me in her hand, 
or set me down to walk. I remember, before the dwarf 
left the queen, he followed us one day into those gardens, 
and my nurse having set me down, he and I beingclose 
together, near some dwarf apple trees, | must needs 
show my wit, by a silly allusion between him and the 
trees, which happens to hold in their language as i 
does in ours. Whereupon, the malicious rogue, watch- 
ing his opportunity, when I was walking under one of 
them, shook it directly over my head, by which a dozen 
apples, each of them near as large as a Bristol barrel, 
came tumbling about my ears; one of them hit me on 
the back as I chanced to stoop, and knocked me down 
flat on my face ; but I reeeived no other hurt, and the 
dwarf was pardoned at my desire, because I had given 
the provocation. 

Another day, Glumdalclitch left me on a smooth 
grass-plot to 5 Be myself, while she walked at some 
distance with her governess. In the mean time, there 
suddenly fell such a violent shower of bail, that I was 
immediately, by the force of it, struck to the ground: 
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and when I was down, the hailstones gave me such 
cruel bangs all over the body, as if I been pelted 
with tennis-balls; however, I made a shift to creep on 
all fours, and shelter myself, by laying flat on my face, 
on the lee-side of a border of lemon-thyme; but so 
bruised from head to foot, that 1 could not go abroad 
for ten days. Neither is this at all to be wondered at, 
because nature, in that country, observing the same 
proportion through all her operations, a hailstone is near 
ei:,hteen hundred times as large as one in Europe ; 
which I can assert upon experience, having been so 
curious* to weigh and measure them. 

But a more dangerous accident happened to me in 
tue same garden, when my little nurse, believing she 
had put me in a secure place, (which I often entreated 
her to do, that | might enjoy my own thoughts,) and 
having lett my box at home, to avoid the trouble of car- 
rying it, weit to another part of the garden with her 
governess and some ladies of her acquaintance. While 
she was absent, and out of hearing, a small white 
spaniel that belonged to one of the chief gardeners, 
having got by accident into the garden, happened to 
range near the place where I lay: the dog following the 
scent, came directly up, and taking me in his mouth, 
ran straight to his master wagging his tail, and set me 
gently on the ground. By good fortune he had been so 
well taught, that | was carned between his teeth with- 
out the least hurt, or even tearing my clothes. But the 
poor gardener, who knew me well, and had a great 
kindness for me, was in a terrible fright; he gently 
took me up in both his hands, and asked me how I 
did; but | was so amazed and out of breath, that I 
could not speak a word. In a few minutes I came to 
myself, and he carried me safe to my little nurse, who, 
by this time, had returned to the place where she left 
me, and was in cruel agonies when I did not appear, 
nor answer when she called. She severely reprimanded 
the gardener on account of his dog. But the thing was 
hushed up, and never known at court, for the girl was 
atraid of the queen’s anger; and truly, as to myself, I 
thought it would not be for my reputation, that such a 
story should go about. 

This accident absolutely determined Glumdalclitch 
never to trust me abroad for the future out of her sight. 
{ had been long afraid of this resolution, and there- 
tore concealed from her some little unlucky adventures, 
that happened in those times when I was left by my- 
self Once a kite, hovering over the garden, made a 
stoop at me, and if I had not resolutely drawn my hanger, 
aud run under a thick espalier, he would have certainly 
carried me away ir his talons. Another time, walking 
to the top of a fresh mole-hill, I fell to my neck in the 
hole, through which that animal had cast up the earth, 
and coined some lie, not worth remembering, to excuse 
inyself for spoiling my clothes. I likewise broke my 
right shin against the shell of a snail, which I happened 
to stumble over, as | was walking alone and thinking 
on poor England. 

I cannot tell whether I were more pleased or mortified 
to observe, in those solitary walks, that the smaller birds 
did not appear to be at all afraid of me, but would hop 
about within a yard’s distance, looking for worms and 
other food, with as much indifference and security as if 
no creature at all were near them. I remember a thrush 
had the confidence to snatch out of my hand, with his 
bill, a piece of cake that Glumdalelitch had just given 
me for my breakfast. When [ attempted to catch any 
of these birds they would boldly turn against me, en- 
deavouring to peck my fingers, which I durst not ven- 
ture within their reach; and then they would hop back 
unconcerned, to hunt for worms or snails, as they did 
before. But one day I took a thick cudgel, and threw 
it with all my strength so luckily, at a linnet, that I 
knocked him down, and seizing him by the neck with 
both my hands, ran with him in triumph to my nurse, 
However, the bird, who had only been stunned, recov- 
ering himself} cave me so many boxes with his wings, 
on both sides of my head and body, though I held him 
at arm’s length, and was out of the reach of his claws, 
that I was twenty times thinking to let him go, But I 
was soon relieved by one of our servants, who wrung 
off the bird’s neck, and I had him next day for dinner, 
by the queen’s command. This linnet, as near as I can 
remember, seemed to be somewhat larger than an Eng- 
lish swan. 

The maids of honour often invited Glumdalclitch to 
their apartments, and desired she would bring me along 
with her, on purpose to have the pleasure of seeing and 
touching me. They would often strip me naked from 
top to toe, and lay me at full length in their bosoms; 
wherewith I was much disgusted ; because, to say the 
truth, a very offensive smell came from their skins ; 
which I do not mention, or intend, to the disadvantage 

* The particle “as,” is here improperly omutted ; it should 
be, so curious “as” to weigh, &c, S. 





of those excellent ladies, for whom I have all manner 
of respect; but I conceive that my sense was more 
acute in proportion to my littleness, and that those illus- 
trious persons were no more disagreeable to their lovers, 
or to each other, than people of the same quality are 
with us in England. And, after all, I found their natu- 
ral smell was much more +4 pe than when they 
used perfumes, under which I immediately swooned 
away. I cannot forget, that an intimate friend of mine 
in Lilliput, took the freedom in a warm day, when I 
had used a good deal of exercise, to complain of a 
strong smell about me, although I am as little faulty 
that way as most of my sex; but I suppose his faculty 
of smelling was as nice with regard to me, as mine was 
to that of this people. Upon this point I cannot forbear 
doing justice to the queen my mistress, and Glumdal- 
clitch my nurse, whose persons were as sweet as those 
of any lady in England. 

That hide gave me most uneasiness among these 
maids of honour (when my nurse carried me to visit 
them) was to see them use me without any manner of 
ceremony, like a creature who had no sort of concu- 
piscence: for they would strip themselves to the skin, 
and put their smocks on in my presence, while I was 
placed on their toilet, directly before their naked bodies, 
which I am sure to me was very far from being a 
tempting sight, or from giving me any other emotions 
than those of horror and disgust; their skins appeared 
so coarse and uneven, so variously coloured, when I 
saw them near, with a mole here and there as broad as 
a trencher, and hairs hanging ffom it thicker than 
packthreads, to say nothing farther concerning the 
rest of their persons. Neither did they at all scruple, 
while I was by, to discharge what they had drank, to 
the quantity of at least two hogsheads, in a vessel that 
held above three tons. The handsomest among these 
inaids of honour, a pleasant frolicksome girl of sixteen, 
would sometimes set me astride upon one of her ni 
ples, with many other tricks, wherein the reader will 
excuse me for not being over particular. But I was so 
much displeased, that I entreated Glumdalclitch to con- 
trive some excuse for not seeing that young lady any 
more, 

One day a young gentleman, who was nephew to 
my nurse’s governess, came and pressed them both to 
see an execution. It was of a man, who had mur- 
dered one of that gentleman’s intimate acquaintance. 
Glumdalclitch was prevailed on to be of the company, 
very much against her inclination, for she was naturally 
tender-hearted: and as for myself, although I abhorred 
such kind of spectacles, yet my curiosity tempted me 
to see something that I thought to be extraordinary.— 
The malefactor was fixed in a chair upon a scaffold 
erected for that purpose, and his head cut off at one 
blow, with a sword of about forty feet long. ‘The veins 
and arteries spouted up such a prodigious quantity of 
blood, and so high in the air, that the great jet deau at 
Versailles was not equal* for the time it lasted: and 
the head, when it fell on the scaffold floor, gave such a 
bounce that made me start, although I were at least half 
an English mile distant. 

The queen, who often used to hear me talk of my 
sea-voyages, and took all occasions to divert me when 
I was melancholy, asked me whether | understood how 
to handle a sail or an oar, and whether a little exercise 
of rowing might not be convenient for my health! I an- 
swered, that I understood both very well: for although 
my proper employment had been to be surgeon or doc- 
tor to the ship, yet often, upon a pinch I was forced to 
work like.a common mariner. But I could not see how 
this could be done in their country, where the smallest 
wherry was equal to a first-rate man of war among 
us; and such a boat asI could manage would never 
live in any of their rivers. Her majesty said, “if I 
would contrive a boat, her own joiner should make it, 
and she would provide a place for me to sail in.” The 
fellow was an ingenious workman, and by my instruc- 
tions, in ten days finished a pleasure-boat, with all its 
tackling, able conveniently to hold eight Europeans. 
When it was finished, the queen was so delighted, that 
she ran with it in her lap to the king, who ordered it to 
be put into a cistern full of water, with me in it, by way 
of trial; where I could not manage my two sculls, or 
little oars for want of room. But the queen had before 
contrived another project. She ordered the joiner to 
make a wooden trough of three hundred feet long, fifty 
broad, and eight deep; which being well pitched, to 
prevent leaking, was placed on the floor, along the wall, 
in an outer room of the palace. It had a cock near the 
bottom to let out the water, when it began to grow stale ; 
and two servants could easily fill it in half an hour. 
Here I often used to row for my own diversion, as well as 
that of the queen and her ladies, who thought themselves 
well entertained with my skill and agility. Sometimes I 








would put up my sail, and then my business was onl 
to steer, while the ladies gave me a gale with their fans; 
and, when they were weary, some of their pages would 
blow my sail forward with their breath, while I showed 
my art ry steering starboard or larboard as I pleased, 
When I had done, Glumdalelitch always carried back 
my boat into her closet, and hung it on a nail to dry. 

In this exercise I once met an accident, which had 
like to have cost me my life; for, one of the pages hav. 
ing put my boat into the trough, the governess who at- 
tended Glumdalclitch very officiously lifted me up, to 

lace me in the boat; but I happened to slip through 

er fingers, and should infallibly ow fallen down forty 
feet, upon the floor, if, by the luckiest chance in the 
world, I had not been stopped by a corking-pin that 
stuck in the good woman’s stomacher ; the head of the 
pin passed between my shirt and the waistband of my 
breeches, and thus I was held by the middle in the air, 
till Glumdalclitch ran to my relief. 

Another time, one of the servants, whose office it was 
to fill my trough every third day with fresh water, was 
so careless* to let a huge frog (not perceiving it) slip 
out of his pail. The frog lay concealed till 1 was put 
into my boat, but then, seeing a resting-place, climbed 
up, and made it lean so much on one side, that 1 was 
forced to balance it with all my weight on the other, to 
pa overturning. When the frog was got in, it 

1opped at once half the length of the boat, and then over 
my head, backward and forward, daubing my face and 
clothes with its odious slime. The largeness of its fea. 
tures made it appear the most deformed animal that can 
be conceived. San, I desired Glumdalclitch to let 
me deal with it alone. I banged it a good while with 
me of my sculls, and at last forced it to leap out of the 
oat. 

But the greatest danger I ever underwent in that 
kingdom, was from a monkey, who belonged to one of 
the clerks of the kitchen. Glumdalclitch had locked 
me up in her closet, while she went somewhere upon 
business, or a visit. The weather being very warm, the 
closet-window was left open, as well as the windows 
and the door of my bigger box, in which I usually lived, 
because of its largeness and conveniency. As I sat 
quietly meditating at my table, I heard something bounce 
in at the closet window, and skip about from one side to 
the other: whereat, although I was much alarmed, yet 
I ventured to look out, but not stirring from my seat; 
and then I saw this frolicksome animal frisking and leap- 
ing up and down, till at last he came to my box, which 
he seemed to view with creat pleasure and curiosity, 
peeping in at the door and every window. I retreated 
to the farther corner of my room, or box; but the mon- 
key looking in at every side, put me into such a fright, 
that I wanted presence of mind to conceal myself un- 
der the bed, as I might easily have done. After some 
time spent in peeping, grinning, and chattering, he at 
last espied me; and reaching one of his paws in at the 
door, as a cat does when she plays with a mouse, al- 
though I often shifted place to avoid him, he at length 
seized the lappet of my coat (which being made of that 
country silk, was very thick and strong,) and dragged 
me out. He took me up in his right fore-foot, and held 
me as a nurse does a child she is going to suckle, just 
as I have seen the same sort of creature do with a kitten 
in Europe ; and when I offered to struggle, he squeezed 
me so hard, that I thought it more prudent to submit, 
I have good reason to believe, that he took me for a 
young one of his own species, by his often stroking my 
face very gently with his other paw. In these diversions 
he was interrupted by a noise at the closet door, as if 
somebody were opening it; whereupon he suddenly 
leaped up to the window at which he had come in, and 
thence upon the leads and gutters, walking upon three 
legs, and holding me in the fourth, till he clambered P 
to a roof that was next to ours. J heard Glumdalelite 
give a shrick at the moment he was carrying me out. 
The poor girl was almost distracted: that quarter of the 
palace was all in an uproar; the servants ran for lad 
ders: the monkey was seen by hundreds in the court, 
sitting upon the ridge of a building, holding me like a 
baby in one of his fore-paws, and feeding me with the 
other by cramming into my mouth some victuals he had 
squeezed out of the bag on one side of his chaps, and 
patting me when I would not eat; whereat many of 
rabble could not forbear laughing; neither do i think 
they justly ought to be blamed, for, without question, the 
sight was ridiculous enough to every body but myself. 
Some of the people threw up stones, hoping to drive the 
monkey down ; but this was strictly forbidden, or elee, 
very probably my brains had been dashed out. 

he ladders were now applied, and mounted by 
several men; which the monkey observing, and find- 
ing himself almost encompassed, not being able to 
make speed enough with his three legs, let me drop on 





* ft should be— was not equal to it,” &e. 8, 
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* Tt should be—“ was so careless as to lot,” &e. 3. 
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aridge tile, and made his escape, Here I sat for sume 
time, five hundred yards from the ground, expecting 
every moinent to be blown down by the wind, or to 
fall by my own giddiness, and come tumbling over and 
over from the ridge to the eaves: but an honest lad, 
one of my nurse’s tootmen, climbed up, and putting me 
into his breeches pocket, brought me down safe. 

I was almost choked with the filthy stuff the monkey 
had crammed down my throat: but my dear little 
nurse picked it out of my mouth with a small needle, 
and then [I fell a yomiting, which gave me much relief. 
Yet I was so weak and bruised in the sides with the 
squeezes given me by this odious animal, that I was 
forced to keep my bed a fortnight. The king, queen, 
and all the court, sent every day to inquire after my 
bealth ; and her majesty made me several visits during my 
sickness. ‘The monkey was killed, and an order made, 
that no such animal should be kept about the palace. 

When [ attended the king after my recovery, to re- 
turn him thanks for his favours, he was pleased to rally 
mea good deal upon this adventure. He asked me, 
“what my thoughts and speculations were, while I lay 
in the monkey’s paw ; how I liked the victuals he gave 
me; his manner of feeding ; and whether the fresh air 
on the roof had sharpened my stomach.” He desired 
to know, “what { would have done upon such an oc- 
casion in my own country.” I told his majesty, “ that 
in Europe we had no monkeys except such as were 
brought for curiosities from other places, and so small, 
that [ could deal with a dozen of them together, if they 
presumed to attack me. And as for that monstrous 
animal, with whom I was so lately engaged (it was 
indeed as large as an elephant,) if my fears had suffer- 
ed me to think so far, as to make use use of my hanger 
{looking fiercely, and clapping my hand upon the hilt, 
as I spoke) when he poked his paw into my chamber, 
perhaps I should have given him such a wound, as 
would have made him glad to withdraw it with more 
haste than he put it in.” This [ delivered in a firm 
tone, like a person who was jealous lest his courage 
should be called in question. However, my speech 
produced nothing else beside a loud laughter, which all 
the respect due to his majesty from those about him 
could not make them contain. This made me reflect, 
how vain an attempt it is for a man to endeavour to do 
himself honour among those who are out of all degree 
of equality or comparison with him. And yet I have 
seen the moral of my cwn behaviour very frequent in 
England since my return; where a little contemptible 
varlet, without the least title to birth, person, wit, or 
common sense, shall presume to look with importance, 
and put himself upon a foot with the greatest persons 
of the kingdom. 

I was every day furnishing the court with some ridi- 
eulous story; and Glumdalclitch, although she loved 
me to excess, yet was arch enough to inform the queen, 
whenever I committed any folly that she thought would 
be diverting to her majesty. ‘The girl, who had been 
out of order, was carried by her governess to take the 
air about an hour’s distance, or thirty miles from town. 
They alighted out of the coach near a small footpath 
in a field, and Glumdalclitch setting down my travel- 
ling box, | went out of it to walk. There was a cow- 
dung in the path, and I must need try my activity by 
attempting to leap over it. I took a run, but unfortu- 
nately jumped short, and found myself just in the mid- 
dle, up tomy knees. I waded through with some dif- 
ficulty, and one of the footmen wiped me as clean as 
he could with his handkerchief, for I was filthily be- 
mired; and my nurse confined me to my box, till we 
returned home ; where the queen was soon informed of 
what had passed, and the footmen spread it about the 
court; so that all the mirth for some days was at my 
expense, 





CHAPTER VI. 

Several contrivances of the Author to please the King 
and Queen. He shows his skill in music. The King 
inquires into the state of England, which the Author 
relates to him. The King’s observations thereun. 

I usep to attend the king’s levee once or twice a 
week, and had often seen him under the barber’s hand, 
which indeed was at first very terrible to behold: for 
the razor was almost twice as long as an ordinary 
scythe. His majesty, according to the custom of the 
country, was only shaved twice a week. I once pre- 
Vailed on the barber to give me some of the suds or 
lather, out of which I picked forty or fifty of the strong- 
est stumps of hair. I then took a piece of fine wood, 
and cut it like the back of a comb, making several holes 
mm it at equal distances with as small a needle as I 
could get from Glumdalclitch. I fixed in the stumps 
£0 artificially, scraping and sloping them with my knife 
toward the points, that I made a very tolerable comb ; 
Which was a scasonable supply, my own being 60 





much broken in the teeth, that it was almost useless : 
neither did 1 know any artist in that country so nice and 
exact, as would undertake to make me another. 

And this puts me in mind of an amusement, wherein 
I spent many of my leisure hours. I desired the queen’s 
woman to save for me the combings of her majesty’s 
hair, whereof in time I got a good quantity; and con- 
sulting with my friend the cabinet maker, who had re- 
ceived general orders to do little jobs for me, I directed 
him to make two chair-frames, no larger than those I 
had in my box, and to bore little holes with a fine awl, 
round those parts where I designed the backs and seats ; 
through these holes I wove the strongest hairs I could 

ick out, just after the manner of cane chairs in Eng- 
land. When they were finished, I made a present of 
them to her majesty; who kept them in her cabinet, and 
used to show them for curiosities, as indeed they were 
the wonder of every one that beheld them. ‘The queen 
would have had me sit upon one of these chairs, but 
I absolutely refused to obey her, protesting I would 
rather die a thousand deaths, than place a dishonoura- 
ble part of my body on those precious hairs, that once 
adorned her majesty’s head. Of these hairs (as I had 
always a mechanical genius) I likewise made a neat 
little purse, about five feet long, with her majesty’s name 
deci eal in gold letters, which I gave Glumdaleclitch 
by the queen’s consent. ‘To say the truth, it was more 
for show than use, being not of strength to bear the 
weight of the larger coins, and therefore she kept nothing 
in it but some little toys that girls are fond of. 

The king, who delighted in music, had frequent con- 
certs at court, to which I was sometimes carried, and 
set in my box on a table to hear them; but the noise 
was so great that I could hardly distinguish the tunes. 
1 am confident that all the drums and trumpets of a royal 
army, beating and sounding together just at your ears, 
could not equal it. My practice was to have my box 
removed from the place where the performers sat, as 
far as I could, then to shut the doors and windows of 
it, and draw the window curtains; after which I found 
their music not disagreeable. 

I had learned in my youth to play a little upon the 
spinet. Glumdalclitch Kept one in her chamber, and 
a master attended twice a week to teach her: I called 
it a spinet, because it somewhat resembled that instru- 
ment, and was played upon in the same manner. 
fancy came into my head, that I would entertain the 
king and queen with an English tune upon this instru- 
ment. But this appeared extremely difficult: for the 
spinet was near sixty feet long, each key being almost 
a foot wide, so that with my arms extended I could not 
reach to above five keys, and to press them down re- 
quired a good smart stroke with my fist, which would 
be too great a labour and to no purpose. The method 
I contrived was this: I prepared two round sticks, about 
the bigness of common cudgels; they were thicker at 
one end than the other, and I covered the thicker ends 
with pieces of a mouse’s skin, that by rapping on them 
| might neither damage the tops of the keys nor inter- 

















rupt the sound. Before the spinet a bench was placed, | 


about four feet below the keys, and I was put upon the 
bench, I ran sideling upon it, that way and this, as 
fast as I could, banging the proper keys with my two 
sticks, and made a shift to play a jig, to the satisfaction 
of both their majesties ; but it was the most violent ex- 
ercise | ever underwent; and yet I could not strike 
above sixteen keys, nor consequently play the bass and 
treble together, as other artists do; which was a great 
disadvantage to my performance. 

The king, who, as I before observed, was a prince of 
excellent understanding, would frequently order that I 
shonld be brought in my box, and set upon the table 
in his closet: he would then command me to bring 
one of my chairs out of the box, and sit down within 
three yards distance upon the top of the cabinet, which 
brought me almost to a level with his face. In this 
manner I had several conversations with him. I one 
day took the freedom to tell his majesty, that “the con- 
tempt he discovered towards Europe, and the rest of 
the world, did not seem answerable to those excellent 
— of mind that he was master of; that reason 

id not extend itself with the bulk of the body; on the 
contrary, we observed in our country, that the tallest 
persons were usually the least provided with it: that 
among other animals, bees and ants had the reputation 
of more industry, art, and sagacity, than many of the 
larger kinds; and that, as inconsiderable as he took 
me to be, I hoped I might live to do his majesty some 
signal service.” The king heard me with attention, 
and began to conceive a much better opinion of me 
than he had ever before. He desired I would give him 
as exact an account of the government of England as I 
possibly could ; because, as fond as princes commonly 
are of their own customs (for so he conjectured of other 
monarchs by my former discourses,) he should be glad 
to hear of any thing that might deserve imitation. 








Imagine with thyself, courteous reader, how often | 
then wished for the tongue of Demosthenes, or Cicero, 
that might have enabled me to celebrate the praise of 
my own dear native country, in a style equal to its merits 
and felicity. 

I began my discourse by informing his majesty, that 
our dominions consisted of two islands, which composed 
three mighty kingdoms, under one sovereign, beside 
our plantations in America. I dwelt long upon the fer- 
tility of our soil, and the temperature of our climate. I 
then spoke at large upon the constitution of an English 
parliament ; partly made up of an illustrious body, call- 
ed the house of peers ; persons of the noblest blood, and 
of the most ancient and ample.patrimonies. I described 
that extraordinary care always taken of their education 
in arts and arms, to qualify them for being counsellors 
both to the king and kingdom; to have a share in the 
legislature; to be members in the highest court of judi- 
cature, whence there can be no appeal ; and to be cham- 
pious always ready for the defence of their prince and 
country, by their valour, conduct, and fidelity. That 
these were the ornament and bulwark of the kingdom, 
worthy followers of their most renowned ancestors, 
whose honour had been the reward of their virtue, from 
which their posterity were never once known to degen- 
erate. To these were joined several holy persons, as 
part of that assembly, under the title of bishops, whose 
peculiar business it is to take care of religion, and of 
those who instruct the people therein. These were 
searched and sought out through the whole nation, by 
the prince and his wisest counsellors, among such of 
the priesthood as were most deservedly distinguished 
by the sanctity of their lives, and the depth of their eru- 
dition; who were indeed the spiritual fathers of the 
clergy and the people. 

That the other part of the parliament consisted of an 
assembly, called the house of commons, who were all 
principal gentlemen, freely picked and culled out by the 
people themselves, for their great abilities and love of 
their country, to represent the wisdom of the whole na- 
tion. And that these two bodies made up the most 
august assembly in Europe; to whom, in conjunction 
with the prince, the whole legislature is committed. 

I then descended to the courts of justice ; over which 
the judges, those venerable sages and interpreters of the 
law, presided, for determining the disputed rights and 
properties of men, as well as for the punishment of vice 
and protection of innocence. I mentioned the prudent 
management of our treasury; the valour and achieve- 
ments of our forces, by sea and land. I computed the 
number of our people, by reckoning how many millions 
there might be of each religious sect, or political party 
among us, I did not omit even our sports and pastimes, 


| or any other particular which I thought might redound 


to the honour of my country. And I finished all with 
a brief historical account of affairs and events in Eng- 
land for about a hundred years past. 

This conversation was not ended under five audi- 
ences, each of several hours; and the king heard the 
whole with great attention, frequently taking notes of 
what I spoke, as well as memorandums of what ques- 
tions he intended to ask me. 

When | had put an end to these long discourses, his 
majesty in a sixth audience, consulting his notes, pro~ 
posed many doubts, queries, and objections, upon every 
article. He asked, “what methods were used to culti- 
vate the minds and bodies of our young nobility, and in 
what kind of business they commonly spent the first 
and teachable part of their lives? What course was 
taken to supply that assembly, when any noble family 
became extinct? What qualifications were necessary 
in those who are to be created new lords: whether the 
humour of the prince, a sum of money to a court lady, 
or a design of strengthening a party opposite to the oub- 
lic interest, ever happened to be the motives in those 
advancements? What share of knowledge these lords 
had in the laws of their country, and how they came by 
it, so as to enable them to decide the properties of their 
fellow-subjects, in the last resort? Whether they were 
always so free from avarice, partialities, or want, that a 
bribe, or some other sinister view, could have no place 
among them? Whether those holy lords 1 spoke of 
were always promoted to that rank upon account of 
their knowledge in religious matters, and the sanctity 
of their lives ; had never been compliers with the times, 
while they were common priests ; or slavish prostitute 
chaplains to some nobleman, whose opinions they con- 
tinued servilely to follow after they were admitted into 
that assembly ? 

He then desired to know, “what arts were practised 
in electing those whom I called commoners: whether 
a stranger, with a strong purse, might not influence the 
vulgar voters to choose him before their own landlord, 
or the most considerable gentleman in the neighbour. 
hood ? How it came to pass, that people were so vio 
lently bent upon getting into this assembly, which I al. 
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lowed to be a great trouble and expense, often to the 
ruin of their families, without any salary or pension ; 
because this appeared such an exalted strain of virtue 
and public spint, that his majesty seemed to doubt itmight 
possibly not be always sincere?” And he desired to 
know, “whether such zealous gentlemen could have 
any views of refunding themselves for the charges and 
trouble they were at by sacrificing the public good to 
the designs of a weak and vicious prince, in conjunction 
with a corrupted ministry? He multiplied his ques- 
tions, and siited me thoroughly upon every part of this 
licad, proposing numberless inquiries and objections, 
which | think it not prudent or convenient to repeat. 

Upon what I said in relation to our courts fiutien, 
his majesty desired to be satisfied in several points: 
and this [ was better able to do, having been formerly 
alinost ruined by a long suit in chancery, which was 
decreed for me with costs. He asked, “what time 
was usually spent in determining between right and 
wrong, and what degree of expense? Whether advo- 
cates and orators had liberty to plead in causes mani- 
festly known to be unjust, vexatious, or oppressive ? 
Whether party, in religion or polities, were observed 
to be of any weight in the scale of justice? Whether 
those pleading orators were persons educated in the ge- 
neral knowledge of equity, or only in provincial, na- 
tional, and other local customs? Whether they or their 
judges had any part in penning those laws, which they 
assuined the liberty of interpreting, and glossing upon 
at their pleasure ? Whether they had ever, at different 
times, pleaded for and against the same cause, and 
cited precedents to prove contrary opinions? Whether 
they were a rich or a poor corporation? Whether they 
received any pecuniary reward for pasting, or deliver- 
ing their opinions? And particularly, whether they 
were ever clnitted as members in the lower senate? 

He fell next upon the management of our treasury ; 
and said, “he thought my memory had failed me, be- 
cause I computed our taxes at about five or six millions 
a-year, and when I came to mention the issues, he 
found they sometimes amounted to more than double; 
for the notes he had taken were very particular in this 
wm because he hoped, as he told me, that the know- 
edge of our conduct might be useful to him, and he 
could not be deceived in his calculations. But, if what 
! told him were true, he was still at a loss how a king- 
dom could run out of its estate, like a private person.” 
He asked me, “who were our creditors; and where we 
found money to pay them?” He wondered to hear me 
talk of such chargeable and expensive wars; that cer- 
tainly we must be a quarrelsome people, or live among 
very bad neighbours, and that our generals must needs 
be richer than our kings.” He asked, “ what business 
we had out of our own islands, unless upon the score 
of trade, or treaty, or to defend the coasts with our 
fleet ?” Above all, he was amazed to hear me talk of a 
mercenary standing army, in the midst of peace and 
among a free people. He said, “if we were governed 
by our consent, in the persons of our representatives, 
he could not imagine of whom we were afraid, or 
against whom we were to fight; and would hear my 
opinion, whether a private man’s house might not be 
better defended by himself, his children, and family, 
than by half a dozen rascals, picked up at a venture in 
the streets for small wages, who might get a hundred 
times more by cutting their throats?” 

He laughed at my “odd kind of arithmetic,” as he 
was pleased to call it, “in reckoning the numbers of 
our people by a computation drawn from the several 
sects among us, in religion and politics.” He said 
“he knew no reason why those, who entertain opinions 
prejudicial to the public, should be obliged to change, 
or should not be obliged to conceal them. And as it 
was tyranny in any government to require the first, so 
it was weakness not to enforce the second: for a man 
may be allowed to keep poisons in his closet, but not to 
vend them about for cordials.” 

He observed, “that among the diversions of our no- 
bility and gentry, [ had mentioned gaming: he desired 
to know at what age this entertaimment was usually 
taken up, and when it was laid down; how much of 
their time it employed: whether it ever went so high as 
to affect their fortunes; whether mean vicious people, 
by their dexterity in that art, might not arrive at great 
nches, and sometimes keep our very nobles in de- 
pendance as well as habituate them tovilecompanions ; 
wholly take them from the improvement of their 
minds, and force them, by the losses they received,t to 
learn and practise that infamous dexterity upon others, 

He was perfectly astonished with the historical ac- 
count I gave him of our affairs during the last cen- 
tury; protesting it was only a heap of conspiracies, 
rebellions, murders, massacres, revolutions, banish- 





} Receiving a loss, is certainly not a good expression; it 
should be, “ the losses they sustained.” S, 





ments, the very worst effects that avarice, faction, hypo- 
crisy, perfidiousness, cruelty, rage, madness, hatred, 
“—_ lust, malice, and ambition, could produce. _ 

is majesty, in another audience, was at the pains to 
recapitulate the sum of all [ had spoken ; compared 
the questions he made with the answers | had given; 
then taking me into his hands, and stroking me gently, 
delivered himself in these words, which I shall never 
forget, nor the manner he spoke them in: “ My little 
friend Grildrig, you have made a most admirable pa- 
negyric upon your country ; you have clearly proved, 
that ignorance, idleness, and vice, are the proper ingre- 
dients for qualifying a legislator; that laws are best 
explained, interpreted, and applied, by those whose 
interest and abilities lie in perverting, confounding, 
and eluding them. I observe among you some lines of 
an institution, which in its original might have been 
tolerable, but these half erased, and the rest wholly 
blurred and blotted by corruptions. It does not appear, 
from all you have said, how any one perfection is re- 
quired toward the procurement of any one station 
among you; much less, that men are ennobled on 
account of their virtue; that priests are advanced for 
their piety or learning; soldiers, for their conduct or 
valour; judges, for their integrity; senators, for the 
love of their country ; or counsellors, for their wisdom. 
“ As for yourself,” continued the king, “ whohavespent 
the greatest part of your life in travelling, 1 am well 
disposed to hope you may hitherto have escaped many 
vices of your country. But by what I have gathered 
from your own relation, and the answers I have with 
much pains wringed* and extorted from you, I cannot 
but conclude tne bulk of your natives to be the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermin that nature ever 
suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth, 





CHAPTER VII. 

The Author's love of his country. He makes a p-oposal 
of much advantage to the King, whichis rejected. The 
King’s great ignorance in politics. The learning of 
that country very imperfect and confined. The laws, 
and military affairs, and parties in the state, 


Noruine but an extreme love of truth could have 
hindered me from concealing this part of my story. It 
was in vain to discover my resentments, which were 
always turned into ridicule ; and I was forced to rest 
with patience, while my noble and beloved country was 
so injuriously treated. I am as heartily sorry as any 
of my readers can possibly be, that such an occasion 
was given : but this prince happened to be go curious 
and inquisitive upon every particular, that it could not 
consist either with gratitude or ~ manners, to refuse 
giving him what satisfaction | was able. Yet thus 
much I may be allowed to say in my vindication, that 
1 artfully cluded many of his questions, and gave to 
every point a more favourable turn, by many degrees, 
than the strictness of truth would allow. For I have 
always borne that laudable partiality to my own coun- 
try, which Dionysius Halicarnassensis, with so much 
justice, recommends to an historian : | would hide the 
frailties and deformities of my political mother, and 

lace her virtues and beauties in the most advantageous 
ight. This was my sincere endeavour in those many 
discourses I had with that monarch, although it unfor- 
tunately failed of success. 

But great allowances should be given to a king, who 
lives wholly secluded from the rest of the world, and 
must therefore be altogether unacquainted with the 
manners and customs that most prevail in other na- 
tions : the want of which knowledge will ever produce 
many prejudices and a certain narrowness of thinking, 
from which we, and the politer countries of wm are 
wholly exempted. And it would be hard indeed, if so 
remote a prince’s notions of virtue and vice were to be 
offered as a standard for all mankind. 

To confirm what I have now said, and further to 
show the miserable effects of a confined education, I 
shall here insert a passage, which will hardly obtain 
belief. In hopes to ingratiate myself further into his 
majesty’s favour, I told him of “ an invention, discover- 
ed between three and four hundred years ago, tomake 
a certain powder, into a heap of which, the smallest 
spark of fire falling, would kindle the whole in a mo- 
ment, although it were as big as a mountain, and 
make it all fly up in the air together, with a noise and 
agitation greater than thunder. That a proper quanti- 
ty of this powder rammed into a hollow tube of brass 
or iron, according to its bigness, would drive a ball of 
iron or lead, with such violence and speed, as nothing 
was able to sustain its force. That the largest balls 
thus discharged, would not only destroy whole ranks 
of an army at once, but batter the strongest walls to 


| to the ground, sink down ships, with a thousand men 





* Instead of « wringed,” it should have been “ wrung.” S, 








in each, to the bottom of the sea ; and when linked 
togetees by a chain, would cut through masts and rig. 
ging, divide hundreds of bodies in the middle, and lay 
all waste before them. That we often put this powder 
into large hollow balls of iron, and discharged them by 
an engine into some city we were besieging, which 
would rip up the pavements, tear the houses to pieces, 
burst and throw splinters on every side, dashing out 
the brains of all who came near. That I knew the in 
gredients very well, which were cheap and common ; 

understood the manner of compounding them, and 
could direct his workmen how to make those tubes, of 
a size proportionable to all other things in his majesty's 
kingdom, and the largest need not be above a hundred 
feet long ; twenty or thirty of which tubes, charged with 
the proper quantity of powder and balls, would batter 
down the walls of the strongest town in his dominions, 
in a few hours, or destroy the whole metropolis, if ever 
it should pretend to dispute his absolute commands. This 
I humbly offered to his majesty, as a small tribute of 
acknowledgment, in tum for so many marks that | 
had received of his royal favour and protection.” 

The king was struck with horror at the description 
I had given of those terrible engines, and the prope 
sal Thad made. “He was amazed, how so impotent 
and grovelling aninsect as I (these were his expres 
sions) could entertain such inhuman ideas, and in 80 
familiar a manner, as to appear wholly unmoved at all 
scenes of blood and desolation, which I had painted, 
as the common effects of those. destructive machines ; 
whereof,” he said, “ some evil genius, enemy to man- 
kind, must have been the first contriver. As for him. 
self, he protested, that although few things delighted 
him so much as new discoveries in art or in nature, yet 
he would rather lose half his kingdom, than be privy to 
such a secret ; which he commanded me, as I valued 
my life, never to mention any more.” 

strange effect of narrow principles and views! 
that a prince possessed of every quality which procures 
veneration, love, and esteem ; of strong parts, great 
wisdom, and profound learning, endowed with admira- 
ble talents, and almost adored by his subjects, should, 
from a nice unnecessary scruple, whereof in Europe 
we can have no conception, let slip an opportunity put 
into his hands that would have made him absolute 
master of the lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of his 
people. Neither do Isay this with the least intention 
to detract from the many virtues of that excellent king, 
whose character, I am sensible, will, on this account, 
be very much lessened in the opinion of an English 
reader: but I take this defect among them to have 
risen from their ignorance, by not having hitherto re 
duced politics into a science, as the more acute wits 
of Europe have done. For, I remember very well, in 
a discourse one day with the king, when I happened to 
say, “there were several thousand books among us 
written upon the art of government,” it gave him (dk 
rectly contrary tomy intention) a very mean opinion 
of our understandings. He professed both to abomi- 
nate and despise all mystery, refinement, and intrigue, 
either in a prince or a minister. He could not tell what 
I meant by secrets of state, where an enemy, or some 
rival nation, were not in the case. He confined the 
knowledge of governing within very narrow bounds, to 
common sense and reason, to justice and lenity, to the 
speedy determination of civil and criminal causes ; with 
some other obvious topics, which are not worth cons 
dering. And he gave it for his opinion, “ that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass to grow upon a spot of ground, where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind, and do 
more essential service to his country, than the whole 
race of politicians put together.” F 

The learning of this people is very defective ; con- 
sisting only in morality, history, | rape and mathema- 
tics, wherein they must be allowed to excel. But the last 
of these is wholly applied to what may be useful in life, 
to the improvement of agriculture, and all mechanical 
arts; so that among us it would be little esteemed. 
And as to ideas, entities, abstractions, and transcem 
dentals, I could never drive the least conception* into 
their heads, 

No law of that country must exceed in words the 
number of letters in their alphabet, which consists only 
of two and twenty. But indeed few of them extend 
even to that length. They are expressed in the most 
plain and simple terms, wnerein those people are not 
mercurial enough to discover above one interpretation : 
and to write a comment upon any law, is a capital 
crime. As to the decision of civil causes, or proceed- 
ings against criminals, their precedents are so few, that 
they have little reason to boast of any extraordinary 


skill in either. 


* It should be, “I could never drive the least conceptoa 
‘ of them,’ into their heads.” S. 
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They have had the art of printing, as well as the Chi- 
nese, time out of mind: but their libraries are not very 
large; tor that of the king, which is reckoned the larg- 
est, does not amount to above a thousand volumes, 

din a gallery of twelve hundred feet long, whence 
Med liberty to borrow what books I pleased. The 
queen’s joiner had contrived in one of Glumdaleclitch’s 
poms, a kind of wooden machine, five-and-twenty feet 
high, formed like a standing ladder; the steps were 
each fifty feet long: it was indeed a moveable pair of 
stairs, the lowest end placed at ten feet distance from 
the wall of the chamber. The book [ had a mind to 
read, was put up leaning against the wall: I first 
mounted to the upper step of the ladder, and turning 
my face towards the book, began at the top of the page, 
and so walking to the right and left about eight or ten 
es, according to the length of the lines, till I had got- 
tena little below the level of mine eyes, and then de- 
sending gradually till I came to the bottom: after 
which I mounted again, and began the other page in 
the same manner, and so turned over the leaf, which [ 
could easily do with both my hands, for it was as thick 
and stiff as a pasteboard, and in the largest folios not 
above eighteen or twenty feet long. 

Their style is clear, masculine, and smooth, but not 
florid; for they avoid nothing more than — 
unnecessary words, or using various expressions. 
have perused many of their books, especially those in 
history and morality. Among the rest, I was much 
diverted with a little old treatise, which always lay in 
Glumdalclitch’s bed-chamber, and belonged to her go- 
yerness, a grave elderly gentlewoman, who dealt in 
writings of morality and devotion. The book treats of 
the weakness of human kind, and is in little esteem, 
except among the women and the vulgar. However, I 
was curious to see what an author of that country could 
say upon sucha subject. This writer went through all 
the usual topics of European moralists, showing “how 
diminutive, contemptible, and helpless an animal was 
man in his own nature ; how unable to defend himself 
from inclemencies of the air, or the fury of wild beasts : 
how much he was excelled by one creature in strength, 
by another in speed, by a third in foresight, by a fourth 
inindustry.” He added, “that nature was degenerated 
in these latter declining ages of the world, and could 
now produce only small abortive births, in comparison 
to those in ancient times.” He said, “it was reason- 
able to think, not only that the species of men were ori- 
ginally much larger, but also that there must have been 
giants in former ages; which, as it is asserted by his- 
tory and tradition, so it has been confirmed by huge 
bones and skulls, casually dug up in several parts of 
the kingdom, far exceeding the common dwindled race 
of men in our days.” He argued, “that the very laws 
of nature absolutely required we should have been 
made, in the beginning, of a size more large and ro- 
bust; not so liable to destruction from every little acci- 
dent, of a tile fallitig from a house, or a stone cast from 
the hand of a boy, or being drowned in a little brook.” 
From this way of reasoning, the author drew several 
More applications, useful in the conduct of life, but 
needless here to repeat. For my own part, I could not 
avoid reflecting how universally this talent was spread, 

drawing lectures in morality, or indeed rather mat- 
ter of discontent and repining, from the quarrels we 


those quarrels might be shown as ill-grounded among 
us as they are among that people.* 

As to their military affairs, they boast thatthe king’s 
army consists of a hundred and seventy-six thousand 
foot, and thirty-two thousand horse: if that may be 
called an army, which is made up of tradesmen in the 
several cities, and farmers in the country, whose com- 
manders are only the nobility and gentry, without pay 
orreward. They are indeed perfect enough in thet 
exercises, and under very good discipline, wherein I 
saw no great merit; for how should it be otherwise, 
Where every farmer is under the command of his ewn 
landiord, and every citizen under that of the principal 
men in his own city, chosen after the manner of Venice, 
by ballot? 

Thave often seen the militia of Lorbrulgrud drawn 
out to exercise, in a great ficld near the city of twenty 
miles square. They were in all not above twenty-five 

jousand foot, and six thousand horse ; but it was im- 
possible for ine to compute their number, considering 
the space of ground they took up. A cavalier, mount 

on a large steed, might be about ninety feet high. 
I have seen this whole body of horse, upon a word of 
command, draw their swords at once, and brandish 





* The author’s zeal to justify Providence has before been 
temarked ; and these quarrels with nature, or in other words 
with God, could not have been more forcibly reproved than 
by showing that the complaints upon which dee are founded 
would be equally specions among beings of such astonishing 


them in the air. Imagination can figure nothing so 
grand, so surprising, and so astonishing! it looked as 
if ten thousand flashes of lightning were darting at the 
same time from every quarter of the sky. 

I was curious to ‘abe how this prince, to whose 
dominions there is no access from any other country, 
came to think of armies, or to teach his people the prac- 
tice of military discipline. But I was soon informed, 
both by conversation and reading their histories ; for, 
in the course of many ages, they have been ‘troubled 
with the same disease to which the whole race of man- 
kind is subject ; the nobility often contending for power, 
the people for liberty, and the king for absolute domi- 
nion. All which, however happily tempered by the laws 
of that kingdom, have been sometimes violated by each 
of the three parties, and have more than once occasion- 
ed civil wars ; the last whereof was happily put an end 
to, by this prince’s grandfather, in a general composi- 
tion ; and the militia, then settled with common con- 
sent, has been ever since kept in the strictest duty. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

The King and Queen make a progress to the frontiers. 
The Author attends them. The manner in which he 
leaves the country very particularly related. He re- 
turns to England. 

I wap always a strong impulse that I should some 
time recover my liberty, though it was impossible to 
conjecture by what means, or to form any project with 
the least hope of succeeding. The ship in which I 
sailed, was the first ever known to be driven within 
sight of that coast, and the king had given strict orders, 
“that if at any time another appeared it should be 
taken ashore, and with all its crew and passengers 
brought in a tumbril to Lorbrulgrud.” He was strong- 
ly bent to get me a woman of my own size, by whom I 
might propagate the breed: but I think I should rather 
have died than undergone the disgrace of leaving a pos- 
terity to be kept in cages, like tame canary-birds, and 
perhaps, in time, sold about the = ee to persons ot 
quality, for curiosities, I was indeed treated with much 
kindness : I was the favourite of a great king and queen, 
and the delight of the whole court ; but it was upon 
such a foot as ill became the dignity of humankind. I 
could never forget those domestic pledges I had left 
behind me. I wanted to be among people, with whom 
I could converse upon even terms, and walk about the 
streets and fields without being afraid of being trod to 
death like a frog or a young puppy But my deliver- 
ance came sooner than I expected, and in a manner 
not very common ; the whole story and circumstances 
of which I shall faithfully relate. 

I had now been two years in this country ; and about 
the beginning of the third, Glumdalclitch and I attended 
the king and queen, in a progress to the south coast 
of the kingdom. I was carried as usual, in my travel- 
ling-box, which, as I have already described, was a very 
convenient closet, of twelve feet wide. And I had or- 
dered a hammock to be fixed, by silken ropes from the 
four corners at the top, to break the jolts, when a ser- 
vant carried me before him on horseback, as I some- 
times desired ; and would often sleep in my hammock, 
while we were upon the road. On the roof of my 
closet, not directly over the middle of the hammock, I 
ordered the joiner to cut out a hole of a foot square, to 
give me air in hot weather, as I slept; which hole I 
shut at pleasure with a board that drew backward and 
forward through a groove. 

When we came to our journey’s end, the king thought 
proper to pass a few days at a palace he has near Flan- 
flasnic, a city within eighteen English miles of the sea- 
side. Glumdalclitch and I were much fatigued: I had 
getten a small cold, but the poor girl was so ill as to be 
confined to her chamber. I longed to see the ocean, 
which must be the only scene of my escape, if ever it 
should happen. I pretended to be worse than I really 
was, and desired leave to take the fresh air of the sea, 
with a page, whom I was very fond of, and who had 
sometimes been trusted with me. I shall never forget 
with what unwillingness Glumdalclitch consented, nor 
the strict charge she gave the page to be careful of me, 
bursting at the same time into a flood of tears, as if she 
had some foreboding of what was to happen. The boy 
took me out in my box, about half an hour’s walk from 
the palace, towards the rocks on the sea-shore. I or- 
dered him to set me down, and lifting up one of my 
sashes, cast many a wistful melancholy look towards 
the sea. I found myself not very well, and told the 
page that I had a mind to take a nap in my hammock, 
which I hoped would do me good. I got in, and the 

boy shut the window close down, to keep out the cold. 
I soon fell asleep, and all I can conjecture is, while I 
slept, the page, thinking no danger could happen, went 
among the rocks to look for bird’s eggs, having before 
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re up one or two in the clefts, Be that as it will, 
found myself suddenly awaked with a violent pull 
upon the ring, which was fastened at the top of my 
box for the conveniency of carriage. I felt my box 
raised very high in the air, and then borne forward with 
prodigious speed. The first jolt had like tohave shaken 
me out of my hammock, but afterward the motion was 
easy enough. I called out several times, as loud as | 
could raise my voice, but all to no purpose. I looked 
towards my windows, and could see nothing but the 
clouds and sky. [heard a noise just over my head, like 
the clapping of wings, and then began to perceive the 
woful condition | was in; that some eagle had got the 
ring of my box in his beak, with an intent to let it fall 
on a rock, like a tortoise in a shell, and then pick out 
my body, and devour it: for the sagacity and smell of 
this bird enables him to discover his quarry at a great 
distance, though better concealed than I could be within 
a two-inch board. 

In a little time I observed the noise and flutter of 
wings to increase very fast, and my box was tossed up 
and down, like a sign in a windy day. I heard several 
bangs or buffets, as I thought, given to the eagle (for 
such I am certain it must have been that held the ring 
of my box in his beak), and then, all on a sudden, felt 
myself falling perpendicularly down, for above a minute, 
but with such incredible swiftness, that I almost lost 
my breath. My fall was stopped by a terrible squash, 
that sounded louder to my ears than the cataract of 
Niagara ;* after which, I was quite in the dark for an- 
other minute, and then my box began to rise so high, 
that I could see light from the tops of the windows, 
1 now perceived I was fallen into the sea. My box, by 
the weight of my body, the goods that were in, and the 
broad plates ofiron fixed for strength at the four corners 
of the top and bottom, floated -.about five feet deep in 
water. I did then, and do now suppose, that the eagle 
which flew away with my box was pursued by two or 
three others, and forced to let me drop, while he defend- 
ed himself against the rest, who hoped to share in the 
prey. The plates of iron fastened at the bottom of the 

ox (for those were the strongest) preserved the balance 
while it fell, and hindered it from being broken on the 
surface of the water. Every joint of it was well groov- 
ed; and the door did not move on hinges, but up and 
town like a sash, which kept my closet so tight that 
very little water came in. I got with much difficult 
out of my hammock, having first ventured to draw bac 
the slip-board on the roof already mentioned, contrived 
on purpose to let in air, for want of which | found my- 
self almost stifled. 

How often did I then wish myself with my Glumdal- 
clitch, from whom one single hour had so far divided 
me! And I may say with truth, that in the midst of 
my own misfortunes I could not forbear lamenting my 
poor nurse, the grief she would suffer for my loss, the 
displeasure of the queen, and the ruin of her fortune. 
Perhaps many travellers have not been under greater 
difficulties and distress than I was at this juncture, ex- 
pecting every moment to see my box dashed to pieces, 
or at least overset by the first violent blast, or rising 
wave. A breach in one single pane of glass would have 
been immediate death: nor could any thing have pre- 
served the windows, but the strong lattice wires placed 
on the outside, against accidents in travelling. I saw 
the water ooze in at several crannies, although the leaks 
were not considerable, and I endeavoured to stop them 
as well asI could. I was not able to lift up the roof of 
my closet, which otherwise I certainly should have done, 
and sat on thetop of it; where I might at least preserve 
myself some hours longer, than by being shut up (as I 
may call it) in the hold. Or if | escaped these dangers 
for a day or two, what could I expect, but a miserable 
death of cold and hunger? I was four hours under 
these circumstances, expecting, and indeed wishing, 
every moment to be my last. 

I have already told the reader that there were two 
strong staples fixed upon that side of my box which had 
no window, and into which the servant, who used to car- 
ry me on horseback, would put a leathern belt, and 
buckle it about his waist. ing in this disconsolate 
state, I heard, or at least thought I heard, some kind 
of grating noise on that side of my box where the sta- 
ples were fixed; and soon after I began to fancy that 
the box was pulled or towed along the sea; for | now 
and then felt a sort of tugging, which made the waves 
rise near the tops of my windows, leaving me almost in 
the dark. This gave me some faint hopes of relief, al- 
though I was not able to imagine how it could be 
brought about. I ventured to unscrew one of 7 chairs, 
which were always fastened to the floor; and having 


+ This cataract is produced by the fall of a conflux of wa- 
ter (formed of the four vast lakes of Canada) from a rocky 
precipice, the perpendicular height of which is one hundred 
and thirty-seven feet; and is said to have been heard fifteen 








observed him from my window searching about, and 
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made a hard shift to screw it down again, directly under 
the slipping board that [ had lately opened, I mounted 
on the chair, and putting my mouth as near as I could 
to the hole, [ called tor help in a loud voice, and in all 
the languages I understood. I then fastened my hand- 
kerchief to a stick | usually carried, and, thrusting it up 
the hole, waved it several times in the air, that if any 
boat or ship were near, the seamen might conjecture 
some unhappy mortal to be shut up in the box. 

1 found no effect from all I could do, but plainly per- 
ceived my closct to be moved along ; and in the space 
of an hour, or better, that side of the box where the 
staples were, and had no windows, struck against 
something that was hard. I apprehended it to be a 
rock, and found myself tossed morethan ever. I plain- 
ly heard a noise upon the cover of my closet, like that 
of a cable, and the grating of it as it passed through the 
ring. I then found myself hoisted up, by degrees, at 
least three feet higher than | was before. Whereupon 
I again thrust up my stick and handkerchief, calling 
for help till 1 was aliost hoarse. In return to which, 
J heard a great shout repeated three times, giving me 
such transports of joy, as are not to be conceived but 
by those who feel them. I now heard a trampling over 
my head, and somebody calling threugh the hole with 
me a voice in the English tongue, “if there be any 
body below, let them speak.” I answered, “I was 
an Englishman, drawn by ill fortune into the greatest 
calamity that ever any creature underwent, and beg- 
ged, by all that was moving, to be delivered out of 
the dungeon I was in.” The voice replied, “I was 
safe, for my box was fastened to their ship ; and the 
carpenter should immediately come and saw a hole in 
the cover, large enough to pull me out.” I answered, 
“that was needless, and would take up too much time ; 
for there was no more to be done, but let one of the 
crew put his firger into the ring, and take the box 
out of the sea into the ship, and sv into the captain’s 
eabin.* Some of them, upon hearing me talk so wildly, 
thought | was mad; others laughed; for indeed it 
never came into my head that I was now got among 
people of my own stature and strength. The carpen- 
ter came, and in a few minutes sawed a passage about 
four feet square, then let down a small ladder, upon 
which | mounted, and thence was taken into the ship 
im a very weak condition. 

The sailors were in amazement, and asked me a 
thousand questions, which { had no inclination to an- 
swer. 1 was equally confounded at the sight of so 
many pigmies, for such I took them to be, after having 
so long accustomed mine eyes to the monstrous objects 
L had left. But the captain, Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, 
an honest worthy Shropshire man, observing I was 
ready to faint, took me into hiscabin, gave mea cordial 
to comfort me, and made me turn in upon his own bed, 
advising me to take a little rest, of which I had great 
need, Before I went to sleep, I gave him to under- 
stand that I had some valuable furniture in my box, 
too good to be lost; a fine hammock, a handsome 
ficld-bed, two chairs, a table, and a cabinet; that my 
closet was hung on all sides, or rather quilted, with 
silk and cotton: that if he would let one of the crew 
bring my closet into his cabin, I would open it there 
before him, and show him my goods. The captain, 
hearing me utter these absurdities, concluded 1 was 
raving; however (I suppose to pacify me) he promis- 
ed to give order as I desired, and going upon deck, 
sent some of his men down into my closet, whence 
(as I afterwards found) they drew up all my goods, 
and stripped off the quilting; but the chairs, cabinet, 
and bedstead, being screwed to the floor, were much 
damaged by the ignorance of the seamen, who tore 
them up by force. Then they knocked off some of 
the boards for the use of the ship, and when they had 
got all they had a mind for, let the hull drop into the 
sea, which, by reason of many breaches made in the 
bottom and sides, sunk to nghts. And, indeed, I was 
glad not to have been a spectator of the havock they 
made; because I am confident it would have sensi- 
bly touched me, by bringing former passages into my 
taind, which I would rather have forgot. 

I slept some hours, but perpetually disturbed with 
dreams of the place I had left, and the dangers £ had 
—* However, upon waking, I found mycelf 
much recovered. It was now about eight o’clock at 
night, and the captain ordered supper immediately, 
thinking I had already fasted too long. He enter- 
tained me with great kindness, observing me not to 

* There are several little incidents which show the author 
to have had a deep knowledge of human nature; and I think 
this is one, Although the principal advantages enumerated 
by Gulliver in the beginning of this chapter, of mingling 
again among his countrymen, depended on their being of 
the same size with himself, vet this is forgotten in his ardour 
to be delivered: and he is afterward betrayed into the same 
absurdity, by his zewl to preserve his furniture. 








look wildly, or talk inconsistently ; and, when we were 
left alone, desired I would give him a relation of my 
travels, and by what accident I came to be set adrift 
in that monstrous wooden chest. He said “ that about 
twelve o’clock at noon, as he was looking through his 
glass, he spied it at a distance, and thought it was a 
sail which he had a mind to make, being not much out 
of his course, in hopes of buying some biscuit, his own 
beginning to fall short. That upon coming nearer, and 
finding his error, he sent out his long boat to discover 
what it was; that his men came back in a fright, 
swearing that they had seen a swimming house, That 
he laughed at their folly, and went himself in the boat, 
ordering his men to take a strong cable along with 
them. That the weather being calm, he rowed round 
me several times, observed my windows and wire lat- 
tices that defended them, That he discovered two sta- 
ples upon one side, which was all of boards, with- 
out any passage for light. He then commanded his 
men to row up to that side, and fastening a cable to 
one of the staples, ordered them to tow my chest, as 
they called it, toward the ship. When it was there, 
he gave directions to fasten another cable to the ring 
fixed in the cover, and to raise up my chest with pul- 
leys, which all the sailors were not able to do above 
two or three feet. He said they saw my stick and 
handkerchief thrust out of the hole, and concluded 
that some unhappy man must be shut up in the cavi- 
ty.” Lasked, “ whether he or the crew fad seen any 
prodigious birds in the air, about the time he first dis- 
covered me.” To which he answered, “ that dis- 
coursing this matter with the sailors while I was asleep, 
one of them said, he had observed three eagles flying 
towards the north, but remarked nothing of their being 
larger than the usual size :” which I suppose must be 
imputed to the great height they were at; and he 
could not guess the reason of my question. I then 
asked the captain, “ how far he reckoned we might be 
from land?” He said, “by the best computation he 
could make, we were at least a hundred leagues.” I 
assured him, “that he must be mistaken by almost 
half, for I had not left the country whence I came above 
two hours before I dropped into the sea.” Whereupon 
he began again to think that my brain was disturbed, 
of which he gave me a hint, and advised me to go to 
bed in a cabin he had provided. I assured him, “I 
was well refreshed with his good entertainment and 
company, and as much in my senses as ever I was 
in my lite.” He then grew serious, and desired to ask 
me freely, “whether I were not troubled in my mind 
by the consciousness of some enormous crime, for 
which I was punished at the command of some prince, 
by exposing me in that chest; as great criminals, in 
other countries, have been forced to sea in aleaky ves- 
sel, without provisions: for although he should be sor- 
ry to have taken so ill a man intohis ship, yet he would 
engage his word to set me sate ashore in the first port 
where we arrived.” He added, “that his suspicions 
were much increased by some very absurd speeches | 
had delivered at first to his sailors, and afterwards to 
himself, in relation to my closet or chest, as well as by 
my odd looks and behaviour, while I was at supper.” 

I begged his patience to hear me tell my story, which 
I faithfully did, from the last time I left England to the 
moment he first discovered me. And as truth always 
forces its way into rational minds, so this honest wor- 
thy gentleman, who had some tincture of learning, and 
very good sense, was iyamediately convinced of my 
candour and veracity. But, further to confirm all I had 
said, 1 entreated him to gave order that my cabinet 
should be brought, of which I had the key in my pock- 
et; for he had already informed me how the seamen 
disposed of my closet. I opened it in his own presence, 
and showed him the small collection of rarities | made 
in the country from which I had been so strangely de- 
livered. There was the comb I had contrived out of 
the stumps of the king’s beard, and another of the same 
materials, but fixed in a paring of her majesty’s thumb- 
nail, which served for the back. There was a collec- 
tion of needles and pins, from a foot to halfa yard long; 
four wasp stings, like joiners’ tacks; some combings of 
the queen’s hair; a gold ring, which one day she made 
me a present of in a most obliging manner, taking it 
from her little finger, and throwing it over my head like 
acollar. I desired the captain would please to accept 
this ring in return for his civilities ; which he abcluty 
refused. I showed him a corn that I had cut off, wi 
my own hand, from a maid of honour’s toe; it was 
about the bigness of a Kentish pippin, and grown so 
hard, that when I returned to England, I got it hollow- 
ed into a cup, and set in silver. Lastly, [ desired him 
to see the breeches I had then on, which were made of 
a mouse’s skin, 

I could force nothing on him but a footman’s tooth, 
which I observed him to examine with great curiosity, 
and found he had a fancy for it. He received it with 








abundance of thanks, more than such a trifle could de 
serve. It was drawn by an unekilful surgeon, in g 
mistake, from one ef Glumdalclitch’s men, who was af. 
flicted with the tooth-ache, but it was as sound as any 
in his head. I got it cleansed, and put it into my cab, 
net. It was about a foot long, and four inches in dig. 
meter. 

The captain was very well satisfied with this plain 
relation I had given him, and said, “he hoped, whey 
we returned to England, I would oblige the world by 
putting it on paper, and making it public.” My answer 
was, “that [ thought we were overstocked with books 
of travels: that nothing could now pass which was not 
extraordinary ; wherein I doubted some authors legs 
consulted truth, than their owa vanity, or interest, or 
the diversion of ignorant readers; that my story could 
contain little beside common events, without those orna- 
mental descriptions of strange plants, trees, birds, and 
other animals; or of the barbarous customs and idola. 
try of savage people, with which most writers abound,” 

owever, I thanked him for his good opinion, and pro. 
mised to take the matter into my thoughits, 

He said “he wondered at one thing very much, which 
was, tohear me speak so loud,” askine me, “whetherthe 
king or queen of that country were thick of hearing” 
I told him, “it was what I had been used to for above 
two years past, and that I admired as much at the 
voices of him and his men, who seemed to me only to 
whisper, and yet I could hear them well enough. But, 
when I spoke in that country, it was like a man talki 
in the streets, to another looking out from the top of a 
steeple, unless when I was placed on a table, or held 
in any person’s hand.” I told him “1 had likewise ob. 
served another thing, that when | first got into the ship, 
and the sailors stood all about me, I thought they were 
the most contemptible creatures I had ever beheld.” For 
indeed, while I was in that prince’s country, I could 
never endure to look in a glass after mine eyes had 
been accustomed to such prodigious objects, because 
the comparison gave me so despicable a conceit of my- 
self. The captain said, “that while we were at sup. 
per, he observed me to look at every thing with a sort 
of wonder, and that I often seemed hardly able to con- 
tain my laughter, which he knew not well how to take, 
but imputed it to some disorder in my brain.” I an- 
swered, “it was very true; and I wondered how I could 
forbear, when I saw his dishes of the size of a silver 
threepence, a leg of pork hardly a mouthful, a cup not 
so big as a nut-shell ;” and soI went on, describing the 
rest of his household stuff and provisions, after the 
same manner. For, although the queen had ordere | 
little equipage of all things necessary for me, while! 
was in her service, yet my ideas were wholly taken up 
with what I saw on every side of me, and I winked at 
my own littleness, as people do at their own faults. The 
eaptain understood my raillery very well, and merrily 
replied with the old English proverb, “that he doubted 
mine eyes were bigger than my belly, for he did not ob- 
serve my stomach so good, although I had fasted all 
day ;” and, continuing in his mirth, protested “ he would 
have gladly given a hundred pounds, to have seen my 
chest in the eagie’s bill, and afterwards in its fall from 
so great a height into the sea; which would certainly 
have been a most astonishing object, worthy to have 
the description of it transmitted to future ages:” and 
the comparison of Phaeton was so obvious, that he 
could not forbear applying it, although I did not much 
admire the conceit. ‘ 

The captain having been at Tonquin, was, in his re- 
turn to England, driven north-eastward to the latitude 
of 44 degrees, and longitude of 143. But meeting 4 
trade-wind two days after I came on board him, we 
sailed southward a long time, and coasting New Hol- 
land, kept our course west-south-west, and then south- 
south-west, till we doubled the Cape of Good Ho 
Our voyage was very prosperous, but I shall not trouble 
the reader with a journal of it. The captain called ia 
at one or two ports, and sent in his long boat fer pro- 
visions and fresh water; but I never went out of the 
ship till we came into the Downs, which was on the 
third day of June, 1706, about nine months after my 
escape. I offered to leave my goods in security for 
payment of my freight ; but the captain protested be 
would not receive one farthing. We took a kind leave 
of each other, and I made him promise he would come 
to see me at my house in Redrif I hired a horse and 
guide for five shillings, which I borrowed of the cap- 
tain. 

As I was on the road, observing the littleneas of the 
houses, the trees, the cattle, and the people, I began to 
think myself in Lilliput. I was afraid of trampling ® 
every traveller I met, and often cailed aloud to hare 
them stand out of the way, so that I had like to have 
gotten one or two broken heads for my impertinence. 

When I came to my own house, for whieh I was 
forced to inquire, one of the servants opening the 
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[bent down to go in, (like a goose under a gate,) for 
fear of striking my head. My wife ran out to embrace 
me, but I stooped lower than her knees, thinking she 
could otherwise never be able to reach my mouth. My 
daughter kneeled to ask my blessing, but I could not 
xe her till she arose, having been so long used to stand 
with my head and eyes erect to above sixty feet; and 
then I went to take her up with one hand by the waist. 
[looked down upon my servants, and one or two friends 
who were in the house, as if they had been pigmies 
snd Ia giant. [ told my wife, “she had been too thritty, 
for I found she had starved herself and her daughter to 
nothing.” In short, 1 behaved myself so unaccount- 
ably, that they were all of the captain’s opinion when he 
first saw me, and concluded [ had lost my wits. This 
| mention as an instance of the great power of habit 
and prejudice. 

In a little time I and my family and friends came to 
anght understanding: but my wife protested “I should 
never go to sea any more ;” although my evil destiny 
40 ordered, that she had not power to hinder me, as the 
reader may know hereafter. In the mean time, I here 
conclude the second part of my unfortunate voyages. 





A 


VOY AGE 


TO LAPUTA, BALNIBARBI, LUGGNAGG, GLUBBDUB 
DRIB, AND JAPAN.* 


PART It. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Author sets out on his third voyage. Is taken by pi- 
rates. The malice of a Dutchman. His arrival at an 
island. He is received into Laputa. 

I nap not been at home above ten days, when cap- 
tain William Robinson, a Cornish man, commander of 
the Hopewell, a stout ship of three hundred tons, came 
tomy house, I had formerly been surgeon of another 
ship, where he was master and a fourth part owner, in 
avoyage to the Levant. He had always treated me 
more like a brother, than an inferior officer; and hear- 
ing of my arrival, made mea visit, as 1 apprehended 
only out of friendship, for nothing passed more than 
what is usual after long absences. But repeating his 
visits often, expressing his joy to find mein good health, 
asking, “whether I were now settled for life,” adding, 
“that he intended a voyage to the East Indies in two 
months,” at last he plainly invited me, though with 
tome apologies, to be surgeon of the ship; “that I 
should have another surgeon under me, beside our two 
mates; that my salary should be double the usual pay ; 
and that having experienced my knowledge in sea-af- 
fairs to be at least equal to his, he would enter into any 
engagement to follow my advice, as much as if I had 

in the command,” 

He said so many other obliging things, and I knew 
him to be so honest a man, that [ could not reject his 
proposal ; the thirst I had of seeing the world, notwith- 
standing my past misfortunes, continuing as violent as 
ever. "Phe only difficulty that remained, was to per- 
suade my wife, whose consent however I at last obtain- 
ed, by the prospect of advantage she proposed to her 
children. 


We set out on the 5th of August, 1706, and arrived 
at Fort St. George the 11th of April, 1707. We staid 
there three weeks to refresh our crew, many of whom 
were sick. From thence we went to Tonquin, where 
the captain resolved to continue some time, because 
many of the goods he intended to buy, were not ready, 
nor could he expect to be dispatched in several months. 
Therefore, in hopes to defray some of the charges he 
must be at, he bought a sloop, loaded it with several 
sorts of goods, wherewith the Tonquinese usually 
trade to the neighbouring islands, and putting fourteen 
men on board, whereof three were of the country, he 
Appointed me master of the sloop, and gave me power 
to traffic, while he transacted his affairs at Tonquin. 

We had not sailed above three days, when a great 
storm arising, we were driven five days to the north- 
north-east, and ther to the east: after which we had 
fair weather, but still with a pretty strong gale from the 
—_—_—_—— 





* Dr. Swift seems to have borrowed several hints, in his 
Voyage to Laputa, from a novel written by the learned Dr. 
Francis Godwin, bishop of Llandaff, called ‘Man in the 

O0n, oF a Discourse of a Voyage thither, by Domingo 
Gonza'es, 1638,” 8vo. This philosophic romance, which has 
been several times printed, shows that Bishop Godwin had a 
Creative genius. His ‘ Nuncius Inanimatus,” which con- 
tains instfuctions to convey secret intelligence, is very scarce. 


west. Upon the tenth day we were chased by two pi- 
rates, who soon overtook us ; for my sloop was so deep 
laden, that she sailed very slow, neither were we in a 
condition to defend ourselves. 
We were boarded about the same time, by both the 
pirates, who entered furiously at the head of their men ; 
but finding us all prostrate upon our faces (for so I gave 
order), they pinioned us with strong ropes, and setting 
a = upon us, went to search the sloop. 

observed among them a Dutchman, who seemed to 
be of some authority, though he was not commander of 
either ship. He knew us by our countenances to be En- 
glishmen, and jabbering to us in his own language, 
swore we should be tied back to back and thrown in- 
to the sea. I spoke Dutch tolerably well; I told him 
who we were, and begged him, in consideration of our 
being Christians and Protestants of neighbouring coun- 
tries in strict alliance, that he would move the captains 
to take some pity on us. This inflamed his rage; he 
repeated his threatenings, and turning to his compa- 
nions, spoke with great vehemence in the Japanese 
language, as I suppose, often using the word Chris- 
tianos. 

The largest of the two pirate ships was commanded 
by a Japanese captain, who spoke a little Dutch, but 
very imperfectly. He came up to me, and after seve- 
ral questions, which I answered in great humility, he 
said, “ we should not die.” I made the captain a very low 
bow, and then, turning to the Dutchman, said, “I was 
sorry to find more mercy in a Heathen, than in a bro- 
ther Christian.” But I had soon reason to repent those 
foolish words : for that malicious reprobate, having often 
endeavoured in vain to persuade both the captains that 
I might be thrown into the sea (which they would not 
yield to, after the promise made me that i. should not 
die), however prevailed so far, as to have a punishment 
inflicted on me, worse, in all human appearance, than 
death itself. My men were sent by an equal division 
into both the pirate ships, and my sloop new manned. 
As to myself, it was determined that I should be set 
adrift in a small canoe, with paddles and a sail, and 
four days’ provisions ; which last, the Japanese captain 
was so kind to double out of his own stores, and would 
permit no man to search me. I got down into the ca- 
noe, while the Dutchman, standing upon the deck, 
loaded me with all the curses and injurious terms his 
language could afford. 

bout an hour before we saw the pirates, I had taken 
an observation, and found we were in the latitude of 
46 N, and longitude of 183. When I was at some dis- 
tance from the pirates, I discovered, by my pocket- 
glass, several islands on the south-east. I set up my 
sail, the wind being fair, with a design to reach the 
nearest of those islands, which I made a shift to do, in 
about three hours. It was all rocky: however I got 
many birds’ eggs; and striking fire, I kindled some 
heath and dry sea-weed, by which I roasted my eggs. 
| ate no other supper, being resolved to spare my pro- 
visions as much as | could. I passed the night under 
the shelter of a rock, strewing some heath under me, 
and slept pretty well. 

The next day I sailed to another island, and thence 
to a third and fourth, sometimes using my sail, and 
sometimes my paddles. But, not to trouble the reader 
with a particular account of my distresses, let it suffice, 
that on the fifth day, I arrived at the last island in my 
sight, which lay south-south-east to the former. 

This island was at a greater distance than I expect- 
ed, and I did not reach it in less than five hours. I en- 
compassed it almost round, before I could find a con- 
venient place to land in; which was a small creek, 
about three times the wideness of my canoe. I found 
the island to be all rocky, only a little intermingled with 
tufts of grass, and sweet smelling herbs. I took out 
my small provisions, and after having refreshed myself, 
I secured the remainder in a ca¥e, whereof there were 
great numbers ; I gathered plenty of eggs upon the 
rocks, and got a quantity of dry sea-weed, and parched 
grass, which I designed to kindle the next day, and 
roast my eggs as well as I could, for{ had about me 
my flint, steel, match, and burning-glass. I lay all 
aight in the cave where I had lodged my provisions. 
My bed was the same dry grass and sea-weed which I 
intended for fuel. I slept very little, for the disquiets of 
my mind prevailed over my weariness, and kept me 
awake. I considered how impossible it was to preserve 
my life in so desolate a place, and how miserable m 
end must be: yet found myself so listless and despond- 
ing, that I had not the heart to rise ; and before I could 
get spirits enough to ereep out of my cave, the day was 
far ehuaeeh walked awhile among the rocks: the 
sky was perfectly clear, and the sun so hot, that I was 
forced to turn my face from it: when all on a sudden it 
became obscure, as I thought, in a manner very differ- 
ent from what happens by the interposition of a cloud. 
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I turned back, and perceived a vast opaque body be- 


tween me and the sun moving forwards towards the 
island: it seemed to be about two miles high, and hid 
the sun six or seven minutes ; but I did not observe the 
air to be much colder, or the sky more darkened, than 
if | had stood under the shade of a mountain. As it 
approached nearer over the place where I was, it a 
peared to be a firrn substance, the bottom flat, dened, 
and shining very bright, from the reflection of the sea 
below. I stood upon a height of about two hundred 
yards from the shore, and saw this vast body descend- 
ing almost to a parallel with me, at less than an English 
mile distance. I took out my pocket perspective, and 
could plainly discover numbers of people moving up 
and down the sides of it, which appeared to be sloping; 
but what those people were doing | was not able to dis- 
tinguish, 

The natural love of life gave me some inward motion 
of joy, and I was ready to entertain a hope that this ad- 
venture might, some way or other, help to deliver me 
from the desolate place and condition 1 was in. But at 
the same time the reader can hardly conceive my asto- 
nishment, to behold an island in the air, inhabited by 
men, who were able (as it should seem) to raise or 
sink, or put it into progressive motion, as they pleased. 
But not being at that time in a disnosition to philoso- 
phise upon this phenomenon, I rather chose to observe 
what course the island would take, because it seemed 
for awhile to stand still. Yet soon after, it advanced 
nearer, and I could see the sides of it encompassed with 
several gradations of galleries, and stairs, at certain in- 
tervals, to descend from one to the other. In the lowest 
gallery, I beheld some people fishing with long angling 
rods, and others looking on. I waved my cap (for my 
hat was long since worn out) and my handkerchief to- 
ward the island; and upon its nearer a I call- 
ed and shouted with the utmost strength of my voice ; 
and then looking circumspectly, I beheld a crowd ga- 
ther to that side which was most in my view. I found 
by their jee toward me and to each other that they 
plainly discovered me, although they made no return to 
my shouting. ButI could see four or five men —— 
in great haste, up the stairs, to the top of the island, 
who then disappeared. I happened rightly to conjec- 
ture, that these were sent for orders, to some person im 
authority, upon this occasion. 

The number of people increased, and, in less than 
half an hour, ~~ and bp ag and raised in -- 
a manner, that the lowest gallery appeared in a paralle 
of less than a hundred vou daun from the height 
where I stood. I then put myself in the most sup 
cating postures, and spoke in the humblest accent, but 
received no answer. Those who stood nearest over- 
against me, seemed to be persons of distinction, as I 
supposed by their habit. They conferred earnestly 
with each other, looking often uponme. At length one 
of them called out in a clear, polite, smooth dialect, not 
unlike in sound to the Italian: and I therefore returned 
an answer in that language, hoping at least that the ca- 
dence might be more agreeable to his ears, Although 
neither of us understood the other, yet my meaning was 
easily known, for the people saw the distress I was in. 

They made signs for me tocome down from the rock, 
and go towards the shore, which I accordingly did; 
and the flying Island being raised to a convenient 
height, the verge directly over me, a chain was let down 
from the lowest gallery, with a seat fastened to the 
bottom, to which T fixed myself, and was drawn up by 
pulleys. 


es 


CHAPTER Il. 


The humours and dispositions of the Laputians described. 
An account of their learning. Of the King and his 
court. The Author's reception there. The inhabitants 
subject to fear and disquietudes, An account of the 
women, 

Ar my alighting, I was surrounded with a crowd of 
people, but those who stood nearest seemed to be of bet- 
ter quality. They beheld me with all the marks and cir- 
cumstances of wonder, neither indeed was I much in 
their debt ; having never till then seen a race of mor- 
tals so singular in their shapes, habits, and counte- 
nances. Their heads were all reclined, either to the 
right or the left; one of their eyes turned inward, and 
the other directly up to the zenith.* Their outward 
garments were adored with the figures of suns, 
moons, and stars; interwoven with those of fiddles, 
flutes, harps, trumpets, guitars, harpsichords, and many 
other instruments of music, unknown to us in Europe, 
I observed, here and there, many in the habit of ser- 
vants, with a blown bladder, fastened like a flail to the 





* By this description the author intended to ridicule 
those who waste life in speculative sciences, the powers of 
whose minds are as absurdly employed as the eyes of the 
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ead of a stick, which they carried in their hands. In 
each bladder was a small quantity of dried peas, or 
little pebbles, as [ was afterwards informed. With 
these bladders, they now and then flapped the mouths 
and ears of those who stood near them, of which prac- 
tice [ could not then conceive the meaning. It seems 
the minds of these people are so taken up with intense 
speculations, that they neithercan speak, nor attend to 
the discourses of others, without being roused by some 
external action upon the organs of speech and hearing: 
for which reason, those persons who are able to afford 
it always keep a flapper (the original is climenole) in 
their family, as one of their domestics; nor ever walk 
abroad, or make visits, without him. And the business 
of this officer is, when two, three, or more persons are 
in company, gently to strike with his bladder the mouth 
of him who 1s to speak, and the right ear of him or 
them to whom the speaker addresses himself. This 
flapper is likewise employed diligently to attend his 
master in his walks, and upon occasion to give hima 
soft flap on his eyes ; because he is always so wrapped 
up im cogitation, that he is in manifest danger of fall- 
ing down every precipice, and bouncing his head against 
every post; and in the streets, of justling others, or 
being justled himself into the kennel. 

It was necessary to give the reader this information, 
without which he would be at the same loss with me to 
understand the proceedings of these people, as they 
conducted me up the stairs to the top of the island, and 
trom thence to the royal palace. While we were as- 
cending, they forgot several tinea what they were about, 
and lett me to myself, till their memories were again 
roused by their flappers : for they appeared altogether 
unmoved by the sight of my foreign habit and counte- 
nanee, and by the shouts of the vulgar whose thoughts 
and minds were more disengaged. 

At last we entered the palace, and proceeded into the 
chamber of presence, where I saw the king seated on 
his throne, attended on each side by persons of prime 
quality. Before the throne, was a large table filled 
with globes and spheres, and mathematical instruments 
of ail kinds. 
ua, although our entrance was not without sufficient 
noise, by the concourse of all persons belonging to the 
court. But he was then deep in a problem ; and we 
attended at least an hour, before he could solve it.— 
There stood by him, on each side, a young page with 
flaps in their hands, and when they saw he was at 
leisure, one of them gently struck his mouth, and the 
other his right ear; at which he startled like one 
awaked on the sudden, and looking towards me and 
the company I[ was in, recollected the occasion of our 
coming, whereof he had been informed before. He 
spoke some words, whereupon immediately a young 
man with a flap came up to my side, and flapped me 
gently on the right ear ; but I made signs, as well as 
I could, that [ had no occasion for such an instrument ; 
which, as | afterwards found, gave his majesty, and the 
whole court, a very mean opinion of my understanding. 
The king, as far as I could conjecture, asked me se- 
veral questions, and | addressed myself to him in all 
the languages | had. When it was found I could 
neither understand nor be understood, [ was conducted 
by his order to an apartment in his palace (this prince 
being distinguished above all his predecessors for his 
hospitality to strangers), where two servants were ap- 
poiated to attend me. My dinner was brought, and 
four persons of quality, whom [ remembered to have 
seen very uear the king’s person, did me the honour 
to dine with me. We had two courses, of three dishes 
each. In the first course, there was a shoulder of 
mutton cut into an equilateral triangle, a piece of beet 
into a rhomboides, and a pudding into a cycliod. The 
second course was two ducks trussed up in the form of 
fiddles ; sausages and puddings resembling flutes and 
hautboys, and a breast of veal in the shape of a harp. 
The servants cut our bread into cones, cylinders, pa- 
railelograms, and several other mathematieal figures, 

While we were at dinner, | made bold to ask the 
names of several things in their language, and those 
aoble persons, by the assistance of their flappers, de- 
lighted to give me answers, hoping to raise my admira- 
tion of their great abilities, if | could be brought to 
converse with them. I was soon able to call for bread 
and drink, or whatever else I wanted. 

After dinner my company withdrew, and a person 
was sent to me by the king’s order, attended by a flap- 
per. He brought with him pen, ink, and paper, and 
three or four books, giving me to understand by signs, 
that he was sent to teach me the language. We sat 
together four hours, in which time I wrote down a great 
number of werds in columns, with the translations over 
against them. I likewise made a shift to learn several 
short sentences ; for my tutor would order one of my 
servants to fetch something, to turn about, to make a 
bow, to sit, or to stand, or walk, and the like. Then 


His majesty took not the least notice of 








I took down the sentence in writing. He showed me 
also, in one of his books, the figures of the sun, moon, 
and stars, the zodiac, the tropics, and polar circles, 
together with the denominations of many planes and so- 
lids. He gave me the names and descriptions of all 
the musical instruments, and the general terms of art 
in playing on each of them. After he had left me, I 
placed all my words, with their interpretations, in al- 
phabetical order. And thus, in a few ps by the help 
of avery faithful memory, I got some insight into their 
language, 

The word, which I interpret the flying or floating 
island, is in the original Laputa, whereof I could never 
learn the true etymology. Lap in the old obsolete 
language, signifies high; and wrtuh, a governor; from 
which they say, by corruption, was derived Laputa, 
from Lapuntuh. But I do not approve of this deriva- 
tion, which seems to be a little strained. I ventured to 
offer to the learned among them a conjecture of my 
own, that Laputa was quasi lap outed ; lap, signifying 
properly, the dancing of the sun-beams in the sea, and 
outed, a wing ; which, however, I shall not obtrude, but 
submit to the judicious reader, 

Those to at the king had entrusted me, observ- 
ing how ill I was clad, ordered a tailor to come next 
morning, and take measure for a suit of clothes. This 
operator did his office after a different manner from those 
of his trade in Europe. He first took my altitude by a 
quadrant, and then, with rule and compasses, described 
the dimensions and outlines of my whole body, all of 
which he entered upon paper; and in six days brought 
my clothes very ill made, and quite out of shape, by 
happening to mistake a figure in the calculation. But 
my comfort was, that I observed such accidents very 
frequent, and little regarded. 

During my confinement for want of clothes, and b 
an indisposition that held me some days longer, | much 
enlarged my dictionary; and when | went next to 
court, was able to understand many things the king 
spoke, and to return him some kind of answers. His 
majesty had given orders, that the island should move 
north east and by east, to the vertical point over Laga- 
do, the metropolis of the whole kingdom below, upon 
the firm earth. It was about ninety leagues distant, 
and our voyage lasted four days anda half. [was not 
in the least sensible of the progressive motion made in 
the air by the island. On the second morning, about 
eleven o’clock, the king himself in person, attended by 
his nobility, courtiers, and officers, having prepared all 
their musical instruments, played on them for three 
hours without intermission, so that I was quite stunned 
with the noise ; neither could I possibly guess the mean- 
ing, till my tutor informed me. He said, “ that. the 
people of their island had their ears adapted to hear the 
music of their spheres, which always played at certain 
periods, and the court was now prepared to bear their 
part, in whatever instrument they most excelled.” 

In our journey towards Lagado, the capital city, his 
majesty ordered that the island should stop over cer- 
tain towns and villages, from whence he might receive 
the petitions of his subjects. And to this purpose, se- 
veral packthreads were let down, with small weights at 
the bottom, On these packthreads the people strung their 
petitions, which mounted up directly, like the scraps of 
paper fastened by school-boys at the end of the string 
that holds their kite. Sometimes we received wine 
and victuals from below, which were drawn up by 
pulleys. 

The knowledge I had in mathematics, give me great 
assistance in acquiring their phrascology, which much 
depended upon that science, and music ; and in the lat- 
ter I was not unskilled. Their ideas are perpetually 
conversant in lines and figures. If they would, for ex- 
ample, praise the beauty of a woman, or any other ani- 
mal, they describe it by rhombs, circles, parallelograms, 
ellipses, and other geometrical terms, or by words of 
art drawn from music, needless here to repeat. 1 ob- 
served in the king’s kitchen all sorts of mathematical 
and musical instruments, after the figures of which 
they cut up the joints that were served to his majesty’s 
table. 

Their houses are very ill built, the walls bevil, without 
one right angle in any apartment: and this defect arises 
from the contempt they bear to practical geometry, which 
they despise as vulgar and mechanic: those instructions 
they give being too refined for the intellects of their 
workmen, which occasions perpetual mistakes. And 
although they are dexterous enough upon a piece of 
paper, in the management of the rule, the pencil, and 
the divider, yet in the common actions and behaviour 
of life, L have not seen a more clumsy, awkward, and un- 
handy people, nor so slow and perplexed in their con- 
ceptions upon all other subjects, except those of mathe- 
matics and music. They are very bad reasoners, and 
vehemently given to opposition, unless when they 
happen to be of the right opinion, which is seldom the 





a 
case. Imagination, fancy, and invention, they are wholl 
strangers to, nor have any words in their language, 
which those ideas can be expressed ; the whole comp 
of their thoughts and mind being shut up within the 
two forementioned sciences. 

Most of them, and especially those who deal in the 
astronomical part, have great faith in judicial astrolo 
although they are ashamed to own it publicly, But 
what I chiefly admired, and thought altogether unae. 
countable, was the strong disposition I observed jn 
them towards news and politics, perpetually inquiri 
into public affairs, giving their judgments in matters 
state, and passionately disputing every inch of a part 
opinion. I have indeed observed the same disposition 
among most of the mathematicians J have known in 
Europe, although I could never discover the least ana 
logy between the two sciences; unless those people 
suppose, that because the smallest circle has as man 
degrees as the largest, therefore the regulation and 
management of the world require no more abilities than 
the handling and turning of a globe: but I rather take 
this quality to spring from a very common. infirmity of 
human nature, inclining us to be most curious and con 
ceited in matters where we have least concern, and fog 
which we are least adapted by study or nature, 

These people are under continual disquietudes, ne 
ver enjoying a minute’s peace of mind ; and their dis 
turbances proceed from causes which very little affect 
the rest of mortals. ‘Their apprehensions arise from 
several changes they dread in the celestial bodies: for 
instance, that the earth, by the continual approaches 
of the sun towards it, must, in course of time, be abe 
sorbed, or swallowed up ; ,that the face of the sun, will, 
by degrees, be encrusted with its own effluvia, and give 
no more light to the world ; that the earth very narrow. 
ly escaped a brush from the tail of the last comet, which 
would have infallibly reduced it to ashes; and that the 
next, which they have calculated for one-and-thirty 
years hence, will probably destroy us. For, if in its 
perihelion, it should approach within a certain degree 
of the sun (as by their calculations they have reason 
to dread) it will receive a degree of heat ten thousand 
times more intense than that of red hot glowing iron; 
and, in its absence from the sun, carrying a blazing tail 
ten hundred thousand and fourteen miles long ; thro 
which, if the earth should pass at the distance of one 
hundred thousand miles from the nucleus, or main body 
of the comet, it must in its passage be set en fire, and 
reduced to ashes: that the sun, daily spending its rays 
without any nutriment to supply them, will at last be 
wholly consumed and annihilated; which must be at- 
tended with the destruction of this earth, and of all the 
planets that receive their light from it.* 

They are so perpetually alarmed with the apprehen- 
sions of these, and the like impending dangers, that - 
canneither sleep quietly in their beds, nor have any relis 
forthe common pleasures and amusements of life. When 
they meet anacquaintancein the morning, the first ques- 
tion is about thesun’s health, how he looked at his setting 
and rising, and what hopes they have to avoid the stroke 
of the approaching comet. This conversation they are 
apt to run into the same temper that boys discover in 
delighting to hear terrible stories of spirits and hobgob- 
lins, which they greedily listen to, and dare not goto 
bed for fear. 

The women of the island have abundance of viva- 
city ; they contemn their husbands, and are extremely 
fond of strangers ; whereof there is always a consider- 
able number from the continent below, attending at 
court either upon affairs of the several towns ard 
corporations, or their own particular occasions, but are 
much despised, because they want the same endow- 
ments. Among these, the ladies choose their gallants: 
but the vexation is, that they act with too much ease 
and security ; for the husband is always so rapt im 
speculation, that the mistress and lover may proceed to 
the greatest familiarities before his face, if he be but pro 
vided with paper and implements, and without his flap» 
per at his side. 

The wives and daughters lament their confinement 
to the island, although | think it the most delicious spot 
of ground in the world; and although they live herein 
the greatest plenty and magnificence, and are allowed 
to do whatever they please, they long to see the world, 
and take the diversions of the metropolis, which they 
are not allowed to do without a particular licence from 
the king; and this is not easy to be obtained, because 
the people of quality have found, by frequent expen- 
ence, how hard it is to persuade their women to return 
from below. I was told, that a great court lady, who 
had several children,—is married to the prime minister, 
the richest subject in the kingdom, a very [sve 
son, extremely fond of her, and lives in the finest palace 











* All these were suppositions of persons eminent im they 
time for mathematical knowledge, H., 
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of the island,—went down to Lagado on the pretence 
of health, there hid herself for several months, till the 
king sent a warrant to search for her ; and she was 
found in an obscure eating-house all in rags, having 
pawned her clothes to maintain an old deformed foot- 
man, who beat her every day, and in whose company 
she was taken, much against her will, And although 
her husband received her with ail possible kindness, 
and without the least reproach, she soon after contrived 
tosteal down again, with all her jewels tothe same gal- 
lant, and has not been heard of since. 

This may perhaps pass with the reader rather foran 
European or English story, than for one of a country 
soremote. But he may please to consider, that the ca- 

ices of woman-kind are not limited by any climate 
or nation, and that they are much more uniform than 
can easily be imagined. 

In about a month’s time, I had made a tolerable pro- 
ficiency in their language, and was able to answer most 
of the king’s questions, when I had the honour to at- 


tend him. His majesty discovered not the least curi- | 


osity to inquire into the laws, government, history, re- 
igion, or manners of the countries where | had been ; 
but confined his questions to the state of mathematics, 
and received the account I gave him with great con- 
tempt and indifference, though often roused by his flap- 
per, on each side, 


CHAPTER III. 


Aphenomenon solved by modern philosophy and astrono- 
my. The Laputians’ great improvements in the latter. 
The King’s method of suppressing insurrections. 

{ pesirep leave of this prince to see the curiosities 
of the island, which he was graciously pleased to grant, 
and ordered my tutor to attend me. 1 chiefly wanted 
to know, to what cause in art or in nature it owed its 
several motions, whereof | will now give a philosophical 
account to the reader. 

The flying or floating island is exactly circular, its 
diameter 7837 yards, or about four miles and a half, 
and consequently contains ten thousand acres, It is 
three hundred yards thick. The bottom, or under sur- 
face, which appears to those who view it below, is one 
even regular plate of adamant, shooting up to the height 
of about two hundred yards. Above it lie the several 
minerals in their usual order, and over all is a coat of 
tich mould, ten or twelve feet deep. The declivity of 
the upper surface, from the circumterence to the centre, 
the natural cause why all the dews and rains, which 
fall upon the island, are conveyed in small rivulets to- 
ward the middle, where they are emptied into four large 
basins, each of about half a mile in circuit, and two 
hundred yards from the centre. From these basins the 
water is continually exhaled by the sun in the day-time, 
Which eff:ctually prevents their overflowing. Besides, 
asit is in the power of the monarch to raise the island 
above the region of clouds and vapours, he can prevent 
ihe falling of dews and rain whenever he pleases. 
For the highest clouds cannot rise above two miles, as 
naturalists agree, at least they were never known to do 
80 in that country. 

At the centre of the island there is a chasm about 
fifty yards in diameter, whence the astronomers descend 
into a larze dome, which is therefore called flandona gag- 
nole, or the astronomer’s cave, situated at the depth of a 
hundred yards beneath the upper surface of the ada- 
mant. In this cave are twenty lamps continually burn- 
ing, which, from the reflection of the adamant, cast a 
strong light into every part. The place is stored with 
= variety of sextants, quadrants, telescopes, astro- 

bes, and other astronomical instruments. But the 
greatest curiosity, upon which the fate of the island de- 
pends, is a loadstone of a prodigious size, im shape re- 
sembling a weaver’s shuttle. It is in length six yards, 
and in the thickest part at least three yards over, This 
magnet is camnined by a very strong axle of adamant 
passing through its middle, upon which it plays, and is 

ised so exactly that the weakest hand can turn it. 
tis hooped round with a hollow cylinder of adamant, 
four feet deep, as many thick, and twelve yards in 
diameter, placed horizontally, and supported by eight 





adamantine fect, each six yards high. In the middle of 


the concave side, there is a groove twelve inches deep, 
in which the extremities of the axle are lodged and turn- 
2d round as there is occasion. 

The stone cannot be removed from its place by any 
lorce, because the hoop and its feet are one continued 
Plece with that body of adamant which constitutes the 
bottom of the island, 

. by means of this loadstone, the island is made to 
rise and fall, and move from one place to another. For, 
with respect to that part of the earth over which the 
monarch presides, the stone is endued at one of its sides 
with an attractive power, and at the other with a re- 
pulsive, Upon placing the magnet erect, with its at- 
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tracting end towards the earth, the island descends; 
but when the repelling extremity points downwards, 
the island mounts directly upwards. When the posi- 
tion of the stone is oblique, the motion ofthe island is so 
too: for in this magnet, the forces always acts in lines 
parallel to its direction. 

By this oblique motion, the island is conveyed to dif- 
ferent parts of the monarch’s dominions. ‘T’o explain 
the manner of its progress, let 4 B represent a line 
drawn cross the dominions of Balnibarbi, let the line 
c drepresent the loadstone, of which let d be the repel- 
ling end, and c the attracting end, the island being over 
C: let the stone be placed in position ¢ d, with its re- 
pelling end downwards; then the island will be driven 
upwards obliquely towards D. When it is arrived at 
D, let the stone be turned upon its axle, till its attract- 
ing end points towards E, and then the island will be 
carried ome towards E; where, if the stone be 
again turned upon its axle till it stands in the position 
E F, with its repelling point downwards, the island will 
rise obliquely towards F, where, by directing the attract- 
ing end towards G, the island may be carried to G, 
and from G to H, by turning the stone so as to make 
its repelling extremity point directly downward. And 
thus, by changing the situation of the stone, as often as 
there is occasion, the island is made to rise and fall by 
turns in an oblique direction, and by those alternate ri- 
sings and fallings (the obliquity being not consider- 
= is conveyed from one part of the dominions to the 
other, 

But it must be observed, that this island cannot move 
beyond the extent of the dominions below, nor can it 
rise above the height of four miles. For which the astro- 
nomers (who have written large systems concerning 
the stone) assign the following reason: that the mag- 
netic virtue does not extend beyond the distance of four 
miles, and that the mineral, which acts upon the stone 
in the bowels of the earth, and in the sea about six 
leagues distant from the shore, is not diffused through 
the whole globe, but terminated with the limits of the 
king’s dominions ; and it was easy, from the great ad- 
vantage of such a superior situation, for a prince to 
bring under his obedience whatever country lay within 
the attraction of that magnet. 

When the stone is put parallel to the plane of the 
horizon, the island stands still; for in that case the ex- 
tremities of it, being at equal distance from the earth, 
act with equal force, the one in drawing downwards, 
the other in pushing upwards, and consequently no mo- 
tion can ensue, 

This loadstone is under the care of certain astrono- 
mers, who, from time to time, give it such positions as 
the monarch directs. They spend the greatest part of 
their lives in observing the celestial bodies, which they 
do by the assistance of glasses, far excelling ours in 
goodness. For, although their largest telescopes do 
not exceed three feet, they magnify much more than 
those of a hundred with us, and show the stars with 
greater clearness. This advantage hes enabled them 
to extend their discoveries much further than our astro- 
nomers in Europe ; for they have made a catalogue of 
ten thousand fixed stars, whereas the largest of ours do 
not contain above one third part of that aumber. They 
have likwise discovered two lesser stars, or satellites, 
which revolve about Mars; whereof the innermost is 
distant from the centre of the primary planet exactly 
three of his diameters, and the outermost, tive; the for- 
mer revolves in the space of ten hours, and the latter in 
twenty-one and a half; so that the squares of their peri- 
odical times are very near in the same proportion with 
the cubes of their distance, from the centre of Mars ; 
which evidently shows them to be governed by the 
same law of gravitation that influences the other 
heavenly bodies. 

They have observed ninety-three different comets, 
and settled their periods with great exactness. If this 
be true (and they affirm it with great confidence) it is 
much to be wished, that their observations were made 
public, whereby the theory of comets, which at pre- 
sent is very lame and defective, might be brought to the 
same perfection with other parts of astronomy. 

The king wouid be the most absolute prince in the 
universe, if he could but prevail on a ministry to join 
with him ; but these having their estates below on the 
continent, and considering that the office of a favourite 
has a very uncertain tenure, would never consent to 
the enslaving of their country, 

It any town should engage in rebellion or mutiny, 
fall into violent factions, or refuse to pay the usual tri- 
bute, the king has two methods of reducing them to 
obedience. The first and the mildest course is, by 
ro op the island hovering over such a town, and the 
lands about it, whereby he can deprive them of the be- 
nefit of the sun and the rain, and consequently afflict the 
inhabitants with dearth and diseases : and if the crime 
deserve it, they are at the same time pelted from above 





with great stones, against which they have no defence 
but by creeping into cellars or caves, while the roofs of 
their houses are beaten to pieces. But if they still con- 
tinue obstinate, or offer to raise insurrections, he pro- 
ceeds to the last remedy, by letting the island drop di- 
rectly upon their heads, which makes an universal des- 
truction both of houses and men, However, this is 
an extremity to which the prince is seldom driven, nei- 
ther indeed is he willing to put it in execution ; nor dare 
his rninisters advise him toan action, which, as it would 
render them odious to the people, so it would be a great 
damage to their own estates, which all lie below ; for 
the island is the king’s demesne. 

But there is still indeed a more weighty reason, why 
the kings of this country have been always averse from 
executing so terrible an action, unless upon the utmost 
necessity. For,if the town intended to be destroy- 
ed should have in it any tall rocks, as it generally falls 
out in the larger cities, a situation probably chosen at 
first with a view to prevent such a catastrophe ; or if 
it abound in high spires, or pillars of stone, a sudden 
fall might endanger the bottom or under surface of the 
island, which, although it consist, as I have said, of one 
entire adamant, two hundred yards thick, might happen 
to crack by too great a shock, or burst by approaching 
too near the fires from the houses below, as the backs, 
both of iron and stone, will often do in our chimneys. 
Of all this the people are well apprised and understand 
how far to carry their obstinacy, where their liberty or 
property is concerned. And the king, when he is 
iighest provoked, and most determined to press a city 
to rubbish, orders the island to descend with great gen- 
tleness, out of a pretence of tenderness to his people, 
but, indeed, for fear of breaking the adamantine bot- 
tom ; in which case it is the opinion of all their philoso- 
phers, that the loadstone could no longer hold it up, 
and the whole mass would fall to the ground, 

By a fundamental law of this realm, neither the king, 
nor either of his two eldest sons, are permitted to leave 
the island ; nor the queen, till she is past child-bear- 
ing. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Author leaves Laputa ; is conveyed to Balnibardi ; 
arrives at the metropolis, .2 description of the metro- 
polis, and the country adjoining. The Author hospita- 
bly received bya great Lord. His conversation with 
that Lord. 


Axruoveu I cannot say that I was ill-treated in this 
island, yet I must confess I thought myself too much 
neglected, not without some degree of contempt: for 
neither prince nor people appeared to be curious inany 
part of knowledge, except mathematics and music, 
wherein I was far their inferior, and upon that account 
very little regarded. 

On the other side, after having seen all the curiosities 
of the island, I was very desirous to leave it, being heart- 
ily weary of those people. They were indeed .excel- 
lent in two sciences for which I have great esteem, and 
wherein I am not unversed ; but at the same time, so 
abstracted and involved in speculation, that I never 
met with such disagreeable companions. I conversed 
only with women, tradesmen, flappers, and court-pages, 
during two months of my abode there ; by which, at 
last, I rendered myself extremely contemptible ; yet 
these were the only people from whom I could ever re- 
ceive a reasonable answer. 

I had obtained, by hard study, a good degree of 
knowledge in their language : 1 was weary of being 
confined to an island, where I received so little coun- 
tenance, and resolved to leave it with the first opportu- 
nity. 

‘There was a great lord at court, nearly related to the 
king, and for that reason alone, used with respect. He 
was universally reckoned the most ignorant and stupid 
person among them. He had performed many emi- 
nent services for the crown, had great natural and ac- 
quired parts, adorned with integnity and honour ; but 
so ill an ear for music, that his detractors reported, 
“ he had been often known to beat time in the wrong 
place ;” neither could his tutors, without extreme diffi- 
culty, teach him to demonstrate the most easy proposi- 
tion in the mathematics. He was pleased to show me 
many marks of favour, often did me the honour of a 
visit, desired to be informed in the affairs of Europe, 
the laws and customs, the manners and learning of the 
several countries where I had travelled. He listened 
to me with great attention, and made very wise obser- 
vations on all I spoke. He had two ry amg attending 
him for state, but never made use of them, except at 
court and in visits of ceremony ; and would always 
command them to withdraw when we were alone to- 
gether. . . 

I entreated this illustrious person to intercede in my 
behalf with his majesty, for leave to depart; which he 
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accordingly did, as he was pleased to tell me, with re- 
gret: for indeed he had made several offers very ad- 
vantageous, which however I refused, with expressions 
of the highest acknowledgment. 

On the 16th of February I took leave of his majesty 
and the court. The king made me a present to the va- 
lue of about two hundred pounds English, and my 
protector his kinsman as much more, together with a 
letter of recommendation to a friend of his in Lagado, 
the metropolis: the island being then hovering over a 
mountain about two miles from it, 1 was let down from 
the lowest gallery in the same manner as ! had been 
taken up. 

The continent, as far as it is subject to the monarch 
of the flying island, passes under the general name of 
Balnibarbi ; and the metropolis, as | said before, is 
called Lagado. 1 felt some little satisfaction in finding 
myself on tirm ground. I walked to the city without 
any concern, being clad like one of the natives, and 
sufficiently instructed to converse with them. I soon 
found out the person’s house to whom | was recom- 
mended, presented my letter from his friend the grandee 
in the island, and was received with much kindness, 
This great lord, whose name was Munodi, ordered me 
an apartment in his own house, where I continued du- 
ring my stay, and was entertained in the most hospita- 
ble manner. 

The next morning after my arrival, he took me in 
his chariot to see the town, which is about half the big- 
ness of London ; but the houses very strangely built, 
and most of them out of repair. The people in the 
streets walked fast, looked wild, their eyes fixed, and 
were generally in rags. We passcd through one of the 
town gates, and went about three miles into the coun- 
try, where I saw many labourers working with several 
sorts of tools in the ground, but was not able to con- 
jecture what they were about; neither did I observe 
any expectation either cf corn or grass, although the 
soil appeared to be excellent. I could not forbear ad- 
miring at these odd appearances, both in town and 
country; and I made bold to desire my conductor, that 
he would be pleased to explain to me, what could be 
meant by so many busy heads, hands, and faces, both 
in the streets and the field’, because I did not discover 
any good effects they produced ; but, on the contrary, 
I never knew a soil so unhappily cultivated, houses so 
ill contrived and so ruinous, or a people whose counte- 
nances and habit expressed so much misery and want, 

This lord Munodi was a person of the first rank, 
and had been some years governor of Lagado; but, by 
a cabal of ministers, was discharged for insufficiency. 
However, the king treated him with tenderness, as a 
well-meaning man, but of a low contemptible under- 
standing. 

When I gave that free censure of the country and its 
inhabitants, he made no further answer than by telling 
me, “that | had not been long enough among them to 
form a judgment ; and that the different nations of the 
world had different customs ;” with other common to- 

ics tothe same purpose. But, when he returned to 
fis palace, he asked me “how [ liked the building; 
what absurdities I observed, and what quarrel I had 
with the dress or looks of his domestics.” This he 
might safely do; because every thing about him was 
magnificent, regular, and polite. I answered, “that 
his excellency’s prudence, quality, and fortune, had ex- 
empted him from those defects which folly and beggary 
had produced in others.” He said, “if I would go with 
him to his country-house, about twenty miles distant, 
where his estate lay, there would be more leisure for 
this kind of conversation.” I told his excellency “that 
I was entirely at his disposal ;” and accordingly we set 
out next morning, 

During our journey he made me observe the several 
methods used by farmers in managing their lands, 
which to me were wholly unaccountable; for, except 
in some very few places, I could not discover one ear 
of corn, or blade of grass. But, in three hours’ tra- 
velling, the scene was wholly altered; we came into a 
most beautiful country: farmers’ houses, at small dis- 
tances, neatly built; the fields enclosed, containing 
vineyards, corn-grounds, and meadows. Neither do | 
remember to have seen a more delightful prospect. His 
excellency observed my countenance to clear up; he 
told me with a sigh, “that there his estate began, and 
would continue the same, till we should come to his 
house : that his countrymen ridiculed and despised him 
for managing his affairs no better, and for setting so ill 
an example to the kingdom ; which, however, was fol- 
lowed by very few, such as were old, and wilful, and 
weak like himself.” 

We came at length to the house, which was indeed 
a noble structure, built according to the best rules of 
ancient architecture. The fountains, gardens, walks, 
avenues, and groves, were all disposed with exact judg- 
ment and taste. I gave due praises to every thing I 





saw, whereof his excellency took not the least notice 
till after supper ; when, there being no thizd companion, 
he told me witha very melancholy air, “ that he doubted 
he must throw down his houses in town and country, to 
rebuild them after the present mode; destroy all his 
plantations, and cast others into sucha form as modern 
usage required, and give the same directions to all his 
tenants, unless he would submit to incur the censure 
of pride, singularity, affectation, ignorance, caprice, 
and perhaps increase his majesty’s displeasure; that 
the admiration | appeared to be undér would cease or 
diminish, when he had informed me of some particulars 
which probably I never heard of at court; the people 
there being too much taken up in their own specula- 
tions, to have regard to what passed here below.” 

The sum of his discourse was to this effect: “ that 
about forty years ago, certain persons went up to La- 
puta, either upon business or diversion, and, after five 
months’ continuance, came back with a very little 
smattering in mathematics, but full of volatile spirits 
quired in that airy region: that these persons, upon 
their return, began to dislike the management of every 
thing below, and fell into schemes of putting all arts, 
sciences, languages, and mechanics, upon a new foot. 
To this end, they procured a royal patent for erecting 
an acadamy of projectors in Lagado; and the humour 
prevailed so je a among the people, that there is 
not a town of any consequence in the kingdom without 
such an academy. In these colleges the professors 
contrive new rules and methods of agriculture and 
building, and new instruments and tools for all trades 
and manufactures; whereby, as they undertake, one 
man shall do the work of ten; a palace may be built 
in a week, of materials so durable as to last for ever 
without repairing. All fruits of the earth shall come 
to maturity at whatever season we think fit to choose, 
and increase a hundred fold more than they do at pre- 
sent; with innumerable other happy proposals, ‘The 
only inconvenience is, that none of these projects are 
yet brought to perfection; and in the mean time, the 
whole country lies miserably waste, the houses in ruins, 
and the people without food or clothes. By all which, 
instead of being discouraged, they are fifty times more 
violently bent upon prosecuting their schemes, driven 
equally on by hope and despair: that as for himself, 
being not of an enterprising spirit, he was content to 
go on in the old forms, to live in the houses his ancestors 
had built, and act as they did, in every part of life,with- 
out innovation; that some few other persons of quality 
and gentry had done the same, but were looked on 
with an eye of contempt and ill-will, as enemies to art, 
ignorant, and ill commonweath’s men, preferring their 
own ease and sloth before the general improvement 
of their country.” 

His lordship added, “that he would not, by any 
further particulars, prevent the pleasure I should cer- 
tainly take in viewing the grand academy, whither he 
was resolved I should go.” He onl Aeised me to 
observe a ruined building, upon the side of a mountain 
about three miles distant, of which he gave me this 
account: “ that he had a very convenient mill within 
half a mile of his house, turned by a current from a 
laage river, and sufficient for his own family, as well as 
a great number of his tenants; that about seven years 
aga, aclub of those projectors came to him with proposals 
to desiroy this mill, and build another on the side of that 
mountain, onthe long ridge whereof a long canal must be 
cut, for a repository of water to be conveyed up by pipes 
and engines to supply the mill ; because the wind and 
air upon a height agitated the water, and thereby made 
it fitter for motion ; and because the water, descending 
down a declivity, would turn the mill with half the cur- 
rent of a river, whose course is more upon a level.” 
He said, “ that being then not very well with the court, 
and pressed by many of his friends, he complied with 
the proposal; and after employing a hundred men for 
two years, the work miscarried, the projectors went off, 
laying the blame entirely upon him, ralling at him ever 
since, and putting others upon the same experiment, 
with equal assurance of success, as well as equal dis- 
appointment.” 

In a few days we came back to town; and his ex- 
cellency, considering the bad character he had in the 
academy, would not go with me himself, but recom- 
mended me to a friend of his to bear me company 
thither. My lord was pleased to represent me asa great 
admirer of projects, and a person of much curiosity and 
easy belief; which, indeed, was not without truth ; for I 
hed, myself been a sort ef projector in my younger days, 





CHAPTER V. 


The Author permitted to see the grand academy of Lagado. 
The academy largely described. The arts wherein the 
professors employ themselves. 


Tuts academy is not an entire single building, but a 








continuation of several houses on both sides of a stree: 
which growing waste, was purchased and applied to 
that use. 

I was received very kindly by the warden, and went 
for many days to the academy. Every room has in it 
one or more projectors ; and | believe I could not be in 
me ies five hundred rooms, 

e first man | saw was of a me aspect, with 
sooty hands and face, his hair and howd, rhe ge rag 
and singed in several places. His clothes, shirt, 
skin, were all of the same colour. He had been 
eight years upon a project for extracting sun-beams out 
of cucumbers, which were to be put in phials hermeti- 
cally sealed, and let out to warm the wir in raw incle- 
ment summers. Fe told me, he did not doubt, that, in 
eight years more, he should be able to supply the go. 
vernor’s gardens with sunshino, at a reasonable rate; 
but he complained that his stock was low, and entreated 
me “to give him something as an encouragement to 
ingenuity, especially since this had been a very dear 
season for cucumbers.” I made him a small present, for 
my lord had furnished me with money on purpose, be- 
cause he knew their practice of begging from all who 
go to see them. 

I went into another chamber, but was ready to hasten 
back, being almost overcome with a horrible stink. My 
conductor pressed me forward, conjuring me ina whis- 
per “to give no offence, which would be highly resent. 
ed ;” and therefore I durst not so much as stop my 
nose. The projector of this cell was the most ancient 
student of the academy ; his face and beard were of 
a pale yellow; his hands and clothes daubed over with 
filth, When I was presented to him, he gave me a 
close embrace ; a compliment I could well have excus- 
ed. His eniployment, from his first coming into the 
academy, was an operation to reduce human excre- 
ment to its original food, by separating the several 
parts, removing the tincture which it receives from the 
gall, making the odour exhale, and scumming off the 
saliva, He had a weekly allowance, from the society, 
of a vessel filled with human ordure, about the bigness 
of a Bristol barrel. 

I saw another at work tocalcine ice into gunpowder; 
who likewise showed me a treatise he had written con 
cerning the malleability of fire, which he intended to 
publish. 

There was a most ingenious architect, who had con- 
trived a new method for building houses, by beginning 
at the roof, and working downward to the foundation; 
which he justified to me, by the like practice of those 
two prudent insects, the bee and the spider. 

There was a man born blind, who had several ap- 
prentices in his own condition: their employm’nt was 
to mix colours for painters, which their master taught 
them to distinguish by feeling and smelling, It was 
indeed my misfortune to find them at that time not. 
very perfect in their lessons, and the professor him 
self happened to be generally mistaken. This artist is_ 
much encouraged and esteemed by the whole fratem 
ty. 

: In another apartment, I was highly pleased with a 
projector who had found a device of ploughing the 
ground with hogs, to save the charges of ploughs, eat 
tle, and labour, The method is this: in an acre of 
ground you bury, at six inches’ distance and ei 

eep, a quantity of acorns, dates, chesnuts, and o 
mast or veyetables, whereof these animals are fondest; 
then you drive six .hundred or more of them into the 
field, where, ina few days, they root up the whole 
ground in search of their feed, and make it fit for 
sowing, at the same time manuring it with their 
dung : it is true, upon experiment, they found the charge 
and trouble very great, and they had little or no crop. 
However, it is not doubted that this invention may 
capable of great improvement. 

went into another room, where the walls and ceil- 
ing were all hung round with cobwebs, except a mal 
row passage for the artist to goin and out. At my 
entrance, he called aloud to me “ not to disturb his webs.” 
He lamented “ the fatal mistake the world had been 80 
long in, of using silk-worms, while we had such plen- 
ty of domestic insects who infinitely excelled the for- 
mer, because they understood how to weave, as well a8 
spin.” And he proposed further, “that 7 ‘emplo 
spiders, the charge of dyeing silks should be wholly 
saved ;” whereof I was fully convinced, when he show- 
ed me a vast number of flies most beautifully coloured, 
wherewith he fed his spiders, assuring a that the 
webs would take a tincture from them; and as he had 
them of all hues, he hoped to fit every body’s fancy, 
as soon as he could find proper food for the flies, of 
certain gums, oils, and other glutinous matter, to give 
a strength and consistence to the threads.” 

There was an astronomer, who had undertaken to 
plow a sundial upon the great weathercock onthe town- 

ouse, by adjusting the annual and diurnal motions of 
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the earth and sun, so as to answer and coincide with 
all accidental turnings of the wind. 

[was complaining ofa small titof the colic, upon which 
my conductor led me into a room where a great physi- 
cian resided, who was famous for curing that disease, 
by contrary operations from the same instrument. He 
had a large pair of bellows, with a long slender muzzle 
ofivory: this he conveyed eight inches up the anus, 
and drawing in the wind, he affirmed he could make 
the guts as lank as a dried bladder. But when the 
disease was more stubborn and violent, he let in the 
muzzle while the bellows were full of wind, which he 
discharged into the body of the patient; then withdrew 
the instrument to replenish it, clapping his thumb 
strongly against the orifice of the fundament; and this 
being repeated three or four times, the adventitious 
wind would rush out, bringing the noxious along with 
it (like water put into a pump), and the patient re- 
covered. I saw him try both experiments upon a dog, 
but could not discern any effect from the former. After 
the latter the animal was ready to burst, and made so 
violent a discharge as was very offensive to me andm 
companion. ‘The dog died on the spot, and we lef 
the doctor endeavouring to recover him, by the same 
operation. 

I visited many other apartments, but shall not trou- 
ble my reader with all the curiosities I observed, being 
studious of brevity. 

I had hitherto seen only one side of the academy, the 
other being appropriated to the advancers of specula- 
tive learning, of whom I shall say something, when [ 
have mentioned one illustrious person more, who is 
called among them “the universal artist.” He told 
us “he had been thirty years employing his thoughts 
for the improvement of human life.” He had two large 
rooms full of wonderful curiosities, and fifty men at 
work, Some were condensing air into a dry tangible 
substance, by extracting the nitre, and letting the 
aqueous or fluid particles percolate; others softening 
marble, for pillows and pin-cushions ; others petrifying 
the hoofs of a living horse, to preserve them from foun- 
dering. ‘T'he artist himself was at that time busy upon 
two great desizns ; the first, to sow land with chaff, 
wherein he affirmed the true seminal virtue to be con- 
tained, as he demonstrated by several experiments, 
which I was not skilful enough to comprehend. The 
other was, by a certain composition of gums, minerals, 
and vegetables, outwardly applied, to prevent the 

of wool upon two young ond and he hoped, 
ina reasonable time, to propagate the breed of naked 
sheep, all over the kingdom. 
e crossed a walk to the other part of the academy, 
where, as I have already said, the projectors in specu- 
ive learning resided, 

The first professor I saw, was in a very large room, 
with forty pupils about him. After salutation, observ- 
ing me to look earnestly upon a frame, which tool up 
the greatest part of both the length and breadth of the 
room, he said, Perhaps I might wonder to sce hiin e1- 
fared in a project for improving speculative know- 
edge, by practical and mechanical operations. But 
the world would soon be sensible of its usefulness ; and 
he flattered himself, that a more noble exalted thought 
never sprang in any other man’s head. Lvery «ne 
knew how laborious the usual method is of attaining to 
arts and sciences ; whereas, by his contrivance, the 
most ignorant person, at a reasonable charge, and with 
a little bodily labour, might write books in philosophy, 
part 0 politics, laws, mathematics, and theology, with- 
out the least assistance from genius or study.” He 
then led me to the frame, about the sides whereof all 
his pupils stood in ranks, It was twenty feet square, 
Placed in the middle of the room. The superficies was 
composed of several bits of wood, about the bigness of a 
die, but some larger than others. ‘They were all linked 
together by slender wires. These bits of wood were 
covered, on every square, with paper pasted on them; 
and on these papers were written all the words of their 
language, in their several moods, tenses, and declen- 
sions ; ‘but without tiny order, The professor then de- 
sited me “to observe; for he was going to set his en- 
gine at work.” The pupils, at his command, took each 
of thera hold of an iron handle, whereof there were forty 

ed round the edges of the frame; and giving them a 
sudden turn, the whole disposition of the words was 
entirely changed. He then commanded six-and-thirty 

e lads to read the several lines sofily, as they ap- 
| spr upon the frame ; and where they found three or 

‘our words together that might make part of a sentence, 
they dictated to the four remaining boys, who were 
scribes, This work was repeated three or four times ; 
and at every turn, the engine was so contrived, that the 
‘ords shifted into new places, as the square bits of 
wood moved upside down, 

: Six hours a day the young students were employed 
in this labour; and the professor showed me sev >ral 





volumes in large folio, already collected, of broken sen- 
tences, which he intended to piece together, and out of 
those rich materials, to give the world a complete bod 
of all arts and sciences; which, however, might be still 
improved and much —— if the public would raise 
a fund for making and employing five hundred such 
trames in Lagado, and oblige the managers to contri- 
bute in common their several collections. 

He assured me “that this invention had employed 
all his thoughts from his youth; that he had emptied 
the whole vocabulary into his frame, and made the 
strictest computation of the general proportion there is 
in books between the numbers of kg nouns, and 
verbs, and other parts of speech.” 


I made my humblest acknowledgment to this illus- 
trious person, for his great communicativeness ; and 
promised, “if ever | had the good fortune to return to 
my native country, that I would do him justice, as the 
sole inventor of this wonderful machine ;” the form and 
contrivance of which I desired leave to delineate on 
paper, 

I however told him, “although it were the custom of 
our learned in Europe to steal inventions from each 
other, who had thereby at least this advantage, that it 
became a controversy which was the right owner; yet 
I would take such caution, that he should have the ho- 
nour entire, without a rival.” 

We next went to the school of languages, where 
three professors sat in consultation upon improving that 
of their own country. 

The first project was, to shorten discourse, by cut- 
ting polysyllables into one, and leaving out verbs and 
participles ; because, in reality, all things imaginable 
are but nouns, 

The other project was, a scheme for entirely abolish- 
ing all words whatsoever ; and this was urged as a 
great advantage in point of health, as well as brevity. 
For it is plain, that every word we speak is, in some 
degree, a diminution of our lungs by corrosion ; and 
consequently contributes to the shortening of our 
lives, An expedient was therefore offered, “that since 
words are only names for things, it would be more con- 
venient for all men to carry about them such things as 
were necessary to express a particular business they 
are to discourse on.” And this invention would cer- 
tainly have taken place, to the great ease as well as 
health of the subject, if the women, in conjunction with 
the vulgar and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a 
rebellion unless they might be allowed the liberty to 
speak with their tongues, after the manner of their fore- 
fathers ; suchconstant irreconcileable enemies to science 
are the common people. However, many of the most 
learned and wise adhere to the new scheme of express- 
ing themselves by things; which has only this incon- 
venience attending it, that if a man’s business be very 
great, and of various kinds, he must be obliged, in propor- 
tion, to carry a greater bundle of things upon his back, 
unless he can aflord one or two strong servants to at+ 
tend him. I have often beheld two of those sages al- 
most sinking under the weight of their packs, like ped- 
lars among us; who, when they met in the street, 
would lay down their loads, open their sacks, and hold 
conversation for an hour together; then put up their 
implements, help each other to resume their burthens, 
and take their leaves, 

But for short conversations, a man may carry imple- 
ments in his pockets, and under his arms, enough to 
supply him; and in his house, he cannot be at a loss. 
Therefore the room where the company mect who prac- 
tise this art, is full of all things, ready at hand, requi- 
site to furnish matter for this kind of artificial converse. 

Another great advantage proposed by this invention 
was, that it would serve as a universal language, to be 
understood in all civilized nations, whose goods and 
utensils are generally of the same kind, or nearly re- 
sembling, so that their uses might easily be compre- 
hended. And thus ambassadors would be qualified to 
treat with foreign princes, or ministers of state, to 
whose tongues they were utter strangers, 

I was at the mathematical school, where the master 
taught his pupils after a method scarce imaginable to 
us in Europe. The proposition, and demonstration, 
were fairly written on a thin wafer, with ink composed 
of a cephalic tincture. This, the student was to swal- 
low upon a fasting stomach, and for three days follow- 
ing eat nothing but bread and water, As the wafer 
digested, the tincture mounted to his brain, bearing the 
fore along with it. But the success has not 

itherto been answerable, partly by some error in the 
quantum or composition, and partly by the perverse- 
ness of lads, to whom this bolus is so nauseous, that 
they generally steal aside, and discharge it upwards, 
before it can operate ; neither have they been yet per- 
suaded to use so long an abstinence, as the prescrip- 
tion requires, 





CHAPTER VI. 


A further account of the academy. The Author proposes 
some improvements, which are honowrably received. 

In the school of political projectors, I was but ill enter- 
tained; the professors appearing, in my judgment, wholly 
out of their senses ; which is a scene that never fails to 
make me melancholy. ‘These unhappy people were pro- 
posing schemes for persuading monarchs to choose fa- 
vourites upon the score of their wisdom, capacity, and 
virtue ; of teaching ministers to consult the public good ; 
of rewarding merit, great abilities, and e:ninent Services ; 
of instructing princes to know their true interest, by 
placing it on the same foundation with that of their 
people; of choosing for employments, persons qualified 
to exercise them ; with many other wild impossible chi- 
meras, that never entered before into the heart of man to 
conceive; and confirmed inme the old observation, “that 
there is nothing so extravagant and irrational which some 
philosophers have not maintained for truth.” 

But, however, I shall so far do justice to this part of 
the academy, as to acknowledge that all of them were 
not so visionary. There was a most ingenious doctor, 
who seemed to be perfectly versed in the whole nature 
and system of government. This illustrious person had 
very usefully employed his studies, in finding out effee- 
tual remedies for all discases and corruptions, to which 
the several kinds of public administration are cubject, 
by the vices or infirmities of those who govern, as well 
as by the licentiousness of those who are to obey. For 
instance ; whereas all writers and reasoners have 
agreed, that there is a strict universal resemblance be- 
tween the natural and the political body; can there be 
any thing more evident, than that the health of both 
must be preserved, and the diseases cured, by the same 
prescriptions? It is allowed, that senates and great 
councils are often troubled with redundant, ebullient, 
and other peccant humours ; with many diseases of the 
head, and more of the heart; with strong convulsions, 
with grievous contractions of the nerves and sinews in 
both hands, but especially the right; with spleen, fla- 
tus, vertigos, and deliriums; with scrofulous tumours, 
full of fetid purulent matter ; with sour frothy ructations ; 
with canine appetites, and crudeness of digestion, beside 
many others needless to mention. This doctor there- 
fore proposed, “ that upon the meeting of the senate, 
certain physicians should attend at the three first days 
of their sitting, and at the close of each day’s debate 
feel the pulses of every senator ; after which, having 
maturely considered and consulted upon the nature ot 
the several maladies, and the methods of cure, they 
should on the fourth day return to the senate house, at- 
tended by their apothecaries stored with proper medi- 
cines ; and before the members sat, administer to each 
of them lenitives, aperients, abstersives, corrosives, re- 
stringents, palliatives, laxatives, cephalalgies, icterics, 
apophlegmatics, acoustics, as their several cases re- 
quired ; and, according as these medicines should ope- 
perate, repeat, alter, or omit them, at the next meeting. 

This Project could not be of any great expense to the 
public ; and might, in my poor opinion, be of much use 
for the dispatch of bnsiness, in those countries where 
senates have any share in the legislative power ; beget 
unanimity, shorten debates, open a few mouths which 
are now closed, and close many more which are now 
open ; curb the petulancy of the young, and correct the 
positiveness of the old ; rouse the stupid, and damp the 

rt. 
hak : because it 1s a general complaint, that the fa- 
vourites of princes are troubled with short and weak 
memories ; the same doctor proposed, “that whoever 
attended a first minister, after having told his business, 
with the utmost brevity and in the plainest words, 
should at his departure, give the said minister a tweak 
by the nose, ora kick on the belly, or tread on his corns, 
or lug him thrice by both ears, or run a pin into his 
breech, or pinch his arm black and blue, to prevent 
forgetfulness; and at every levee day, repeat the same 
operation, till the business were done, or absolute ly re- 
fused.” : 

He likewise directed “that every senator in the 
great council of a nation, after he had delivered his 
opinion and argued in the defence of it, should be 
obliged to give his vote directly contrary ; because if 
that were done, the result would infallibly terminate in 
the good of the public.” : 

When parties in a state are violent, he offered a 
wonderful contrivance to reconcile them. The method 
is this: you take a hundred leaders of each party; you 
dispose them into couples of such whose heads are 
nearest of a size; then let two nice operators saw off the 
occiput ofeach “on at the same time, in such a manner, 
that the brain may be equally divided. Let the occiputs, 
thus cut off, be interchanged, applying each to the 
head of his opposite party-man. It seems indeed to be 
a work that requires some exactness, but the professor 
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assured us, “that if it were dexterously performed, 
the cure would be infallible’ For he argued thus: 
“that the two half brains being left to debate the mat- 
ter between themselves within the space of one skull, 
would soon come toa good understanding; and pro- 
duce that moderation, as well as regularity of thinking, 
so much to be wished for in the heads of those, who 
imagine they come into the world only to watch and 
govern its motion: and as to the difference of brains, in 
quantity or quality, among those who are directors in 
faction,” the doctor assured us, from his own knowledge, 
that “it was a perfect trifle.” 

I heard a very wari debate between two professors, 
about the most commodious and ceflectual ways and 
means of raising money, without grieving the subject. 
The first affirmed, “ the justest method would be, to 
lay a certain tax upon vices and folly; and the sum 
fixed upon every man to be rated, after the fairest man- 
ner, by a jury of his neighbours.” 
an opinion directly contrary: “to tax those qualities of 
body and mind, for which men chiefly value themselves ; 
the rate to be more or less according to the degrees of 
excelling ; the decision whereof should be leit entirely 
to their own breast.” ‘The highest tax was upon men 
who are the greatest favourites of tie other sex, and 
the assessments, according to the number and nature 
of the favours they have received ; for which they are 
allowed to be their own vouchers. Wit, valour, and 
politeness, were likewise proposed to be largely taxed, 
and collected in the same manner, by every person’s 
giving his own word for the quantum of what he pos- 
sessed. But as to honour, justice, wisdom, and learn- 
ing, they should not be taxed at all; because they are 
qualifications of so singular a kind, that no man will 
either allow them in his neighbour or value them in 
himself. 

The women were proposed to be taxed according to 
their beauty and skill in dressing, wherein they had 
the same privilege with the men, to be determined by 
their own judgment. But constancy, chastity, good 
sense, and good nature, were not rated, because they 
would not bear the charge of collecting. 

To keep senators in the interest of the crown, it was 
proposed that the members should raflle for employ- 
ments ; every man first taking an oath, and giving 
security, that he would vote for the court, whether he 
won or not; after which, the losers had, in their turn, 
the liberty of raffling upon the next vacancy, Thus, 
hope and expectation would be keptalive ; none would 
complain o! broken promises, but impute their disappoint- 
ments wholly to fortune, whose shoulders are broader 
and stronger than those of a ministry. 

Another professor showed me a large paper of in- 
structions for discovering plots and conspiracies against 
the government. He advised great statesmen to ex- 
amine into the diet of all suspected persons; their 
times of eating; upon which side they lay in bed; 
with which hand they wiped their posteriors; take a 
strict view of the excrements, and, from the colour, 
the odour, the taste, the consistence, the crudeness, or 
maturity of digestion, form a judgment of their thoughts 
and designs; because men are never so serious, 
thoughtful, and intent, as when they are at stool, which 
he found by experience: for, in such conjunctures, 
when he used, merely asa trial, to consider which was 
the best way of murdering the king, his ordure wouid 
have a tincture of green: but quite different, when he 
thought only of raising an insurrection, or burning the 
metropolis. 

The whole discourse was written with great acute- 
ness, containing many observations, both curious and 
useful for politicians ; but, as I conceived, not altoge- 
ther complete. This | ventured to tell the author, and 
offered, if he pleased, to supply him with some additions, 
He received my proposition with more compliance than 
is usual among writers, especially those of the project- 
ing species ; professing “he would be glad to receive 
farther information.” 

I told him, “that in the kingdom of Tribnia, by the 
natives called Lan aden, where I had sojourned some time 
inmy travels, the bulk of the peopleconsistina manner 
wholly of discoverers, witnesses, informers, accusers, 
prosecutors, evidences, swearers, together with their 
several subservient and subaltern instruments, all under 





the colours, the conduct, and the pay of ministers of 


state, and their deputies. The plots, nm that kingdom, 
are usually the workmanship of those persons who 
desire to raise their own characters of profound politi- 
cians; to restore new vigour to a crazy administra- 
tion; to stifle or divert general discontents ; to fill 
their coffers with forfeitures; and raise or sink the 
opinion of public credit, as either shall best answer 
their private advantage. It is first agreed and settled 
among them, what suspected persons shall be accused 
of a plot: then, effectual care is taken to secure 
all their letters and papers, and put the owners 


‘’he second was of 





in chains. ‘These papers are delivered to a set 
of artists, very dexterous in finding out the mysterious 
meanings of words, syllables, and letters: for instance, 
they can discover a close stool, to signify a privy- 
council; a flock of geese, a senate; a lame dog,* an 
invader; the plague, a standing army; a buzzard, a 
prime minister; the gout, a high priest; a gibbet, a 
secretary of state; a chamber-pot, a committee of gran- 
dees ; a sieve, a court lady; a broom, a revolution; a 
mouse trap, an employment; a bottomless pit, a trea- 
Sury § a sink, a court; a cap and bells, a favourite; a 
broken reed, a court of justice; an empty tun, a gene- 
ral; a running sore, the administration. 

When this method fails, they have two others more 
effectual, which the learned among them call acrostics 
and anagrams. First, they can decipher all initial let- 
ters into political meanings. Thus WN, shall signify a 
plot ; B, a regiment of horse; L, a fleet at sea: or se- 
condly, by transposing the letters of the alphabet in any 
suspected paper, they can lay open the deepest designs 
of a discontented party. So, for example, if I should 
say, in a letter to a friend, “ Our brother Tom has just 
got the piles,” a skilful decipherer would discover, that 
the same letters which compose that sentence, may be 
analysed into the following words, “ Resist, —a plot is 
brought home—The tour.” And this is the anagramma- 
tic method. 

The professor made me great acknowledgments for 
communicating these observations, and promised to 
make honourable mention of me in his treatise. 

I saw nothing in this country that could invite me to 
a longer continuance, and began to think of returning 
home to England. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Author leaves Lagado, arrives at Maldonada. No ship 
ready, He takes a short voyage to Glubbdubdrib. His 
reception by the governor. 

Tue continent, of which this kingdom is a part, ex- 
tends itself, as I have reason to believe, eastward, to 
that unknown tract of America westward of California ; 
and north, to the Pacific ocean, which is not above a 
hundred and fifty miles from Lagado; where there is a 
good port, and much commerce with the great island of 
Luggnagg, situated to the north-west about 29 degrees 
north latitude, and 140 longitude, The island of Lugg- 
nagg stands south-eastward of Japan, about a hundred 
leagues distant. Tiere is a strict alliance between the 
Japanese emperor and the king of Luggnagg; which 
aflords frequent opportunities of sailing trom one island 
to the other. I determined therefore to direct my course 
this way, in order to my return to Europe. I hired two 
mules, with a guide, to show me the way, and carry 
my small baggage. I took leave of my noble protector, 
who had shown me so much favour, and made me a 
generous present at my departure. 

My journey was without any accident or adventure 
worth relating. When I arrived at the port of Maldo- 
nada (for so it is called) there was no ship in the harbour 
bound for Luggnagg, nor likely to be insome time. ‘The 
town is about as large as Portsmouth. I soon fell into 
some acquaintance, and was very hospitably received. 
A gentleman of distinction said to me, “ that since the 
ships bound for Luggnagg could not be ready in less 
than a month, it might be no disagrecable amusement 
for me to take a trip to the little island of Glubbdubdrib, 
about five leagues off to the south-west.” He offered 
himself and a friend to accompany me, and that I should 
be provided with a simall convenient bark for the voy- 
ace. 

Glubbdubdrib, as nearly as I can interpret the word, 
signifies the island of sorcerers or magicians. It is 
about one third as large as the Isle of Wight, and ex- 
tremely fruitful: it is governed by the head of a certain 
tribe, who are all magicians. This tribe marries only 
among each other, and the eldest in succession is prince 
or governor. He has a noble palace, and a park of 
about three thousand acres, surrounded by a wall of 
hewn stone twenty fect high, In this park are several 
small enclosures for cattle, corn, and gardening. 

The governor and his family are served and attend- 


ed by domestics of a kind somewhat unusual, By his | 





skill in necromancy, he has a power of calling whom | 


he pleases from the dead, and commanding their ser- 
vice for twenty-four hours, but no longer; nor can he 
call the same persons up again in less than three 
months, except upon very extraordinary occasions. 
When we arrived at the island, which was about 
eleven in the morning, one of the gentlemen who accom- 
panied me went to the governor, and desired admittance 
fora stranger, who came on purpose to have the honour 
of attending on his highness. This was immediately 





* See the proceedings against Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, in the State Trials, vol. vi. H. 








granted, and we all three entered the gate of the palace 
between two rows of guards, armed and dressed after 
a very antic manner, and something in their counte 
nances that made my flesh creep with a horror I cannot 
express, We passed through several apartments, 
between servants of the same sort, ranked on each side 
as before, till we came to the chamber of presence: 
where, after three profound obeisances, and a few gene. 
ral questions, we were permitted to sit on three stools, 
near the lowest step of his highness’s throne. He under. 
stood the language of Balnibarbi, although it was differ. 
ent from that of this island, He desired me to give 
him some account of my travels ; and, to let me see 
that I should be treated without ceremony, he dismissed 
all his attendants with a turn of his finger; at which 
to my great astonishment, they vanished in an instant, 
like visions in a dream when we awake on a sudden, 
I could not recover myself in some time till the govern. 
or assured me, “that I should receive no hurt :” and 
observing my two companions to be under no concern, 
who had been often entertained in the same manner, [ 
began to take courage, and related to his highnessa short 
history of my several adventures ; yet not without some 
hesitation, and frequently looking behind me to the 
place where I had seen those domestic spectres, [had 
the honour to dine with the governor, where a new set 
of ghosts served up the meat, and waited at table. [ 
now observed myself to be less terrified than I had 
been in the morning. I stayed till sunset, but humbly 
desired his highness to excuse me for not accepting his 
invitation of lodging in the palace. My two friends 
and I lay at a private house in the town adjoining, 
which is the capital of this little island; and the next 
morning we returned to pay our duty to the governor, 
as he was pleased to command us. 

After this manner we continued in the island for ten 
days, most part of every day with the governor, and at 
night in our lodging. I soon grew so familiarized to the 
sight of spirits, that after the third or fourth time they 
gave me no emotion at all; or, if [ had any apprehen- 
sions left, my curiosity prevailed over them. For his 
highness the governor ordered me “to call up what- 
ever persons I would choose to name, and in whatever 
numbers, among all the dead from the beginning of 
the world to the present time, and command them to 
answer any questions I should think fit to ask; with 
this condition, that my questions must be confined 
within the compass of the times they lived in. And 
one thing I might depend upon, that they would cer- 
tainly tell me the truth, for lying was a talent of no use 
in the lower world.” 

I mace my humble acknowledgments to his highness 
for so great a favour. We were in a chamber, from 
whence there was a fair prospect into the park. And 
because my first inclination was to be entertained with 
scenes of pomp and magnificence, I desired to see 
Alexander the Great at the head of his army, just after 
the battle of Arbela; which, upon a motion of the 
vernor’s finger, immediately appeared,in a large field, 
under the window where we stood. Alexander was 
called up into the room; it was with great diffieulty 
that I understood his Greek,* and had but little of my 
own. He assured me upon his honour “that he was 
not poisoned, but died of a bad fever by excessive drink- 
ing.” 

Next, I saw Hannibal passing the Alps, who told 
me “he had not a drop of vinegar in his camp.” 

I saw Cesar and Pompey at the head of their troops, 
just ready to engage. 1 saw the former, in his last 
great triumph. I desired that the senate of Rome might 
appear before me, in one large chamber, and a modem 
representative in counterview, in another. The first 
seemed to be an assembly of heroes and demi-gods; 
the other, a knot of pedlars, pickpockets, highwaymen, 
and bullies. 

The governor, at my request, gave the sign for Cesar 
and Brutus to advance towards us. I was struck with 





+ A hint from Gulliver that we have lost the true Greek 
idiom.—Orrery. F 

{ In this passage there is a peculiar beauty, though it is 
not discovered at a hasty view. The appearance of Alex- 
ander with a Victorious army immediately after the battle of 
Arbela, produces only a declaration that he died by drunk- 
enness :—thus inadequate and ridiculous in the eye of rea- 
son is the ultimate purpose for which Alexander with his 
army marched into a remote country, subverted a mighty 
empire, and deluged a nation with blood: he gained no more 
than an epithet to his name, which, after a few repetitions, 
was no longer regarded even by himself. Thus the purpose 
of his resurrection appears to be at least equally important 
with that of his life, upon which it is a satire not more bitter 
than just. H. be te : 

{ Livy, the Roman historian, has related that Hannibal 
burnt a great pile of wood upon a rock that stopped his pase 
sage, and when it was thus heated poured vinegar upon It, 
by which it was made so soft as to be easily cut through. H. 
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a profound veneration at the sight of Brutus, and could 
easily discover the most consummate virtue, the great- 
est intrepidity and firmness of mind, the truest love of 
his country, and general benevolence of mankind, in 
every lineament of his countenance, I observed, with 
much pleasure, that these two persons were in good 
intelligence with each other; ana Cwsar freely contess- 
edto me, “that the greatest actions of his own life 
were not equal, by many degrees, to the glory of tak- 
ing it away.” I had the honour to have much conver- 


gation with Brutus; and was told, “that his ancestor 


Junius, Socrates, Epaminondas, Cato the younger,* 
Sir Thomas More, and himself, were perpetually to- 
gether ; a sextumvirate, to which all the ages of the 
world cannot add a seventh. 

It would be tedious to trouble the reader with relat- 
ing what vast numbers of illustrious persons were call- 
ed up, to gratify that insatiable desire I had to see the 
world in every period of antiquity placed before me. 1 
chiefly fed mine eyes with beholding the destroyers 
of tyrants and usurpers, and the restorers of libert 
oppressed and injured nations. But it is impossible 
express the satisiaction I received in my own mind, 
after such a manner, as to make it a suitable entertain- 
ment to the reader. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


2 further account of Glubbdubdrid. Ancient and 
modern history corrected. 

Havine a desire to see those ancients who were 
most renowned for wit and learning, | set apart one 
day on purpose. [ proposed that Homer and Aristotle 
might appear at the head of all their commentators ; 
but these were so numerous, that some hundreds were 
forced to attend in the court, and outward rooms of 
the palace. { knew, and could distinguish those two 
heroes, at first sight, not only from the crowd, but 
from each other. Homer was the taller and comelier 
person of the two, walked very erect for one of his age, 
and his eyes were the most quick and piercing I ever 
beheld. Aristotle stooped much, and made use of a 
staf; His visage was meagre, his hair lank and thin, 
and his voice hoilow.t I soon discovered that both of 
them were perfect strangers to the rest of the company, 
and had never seen or heard of them before ; and | had 
a whisper from a ghost, who shall be nameless, “ that 
these commentators always kept in the most distant 
quarters from their principals, in the lower world, 
through a consciousness of shame and guilt, because 
they had so horribly misrepresented the meaning of 
those authors to posterity.” 1 introduced Didymus and 
Eustathius to Homer, and prevailed on him to treat 
them better than perhaps they deserved, for he soon 
found they wanted a genius to enter into the spirit of a 
poct. But Aristotle was out of all patience with the 
account [ gave him of Scotus and Ramus, as I present- 
ed them to him; and he asked them, “whether the 
rest of the tribe were as great dunces as themselves ?” 

I then desired the governor to call up Descartes and 
Gassendi, with whom I prevailed to explain their sys- 
tems to Aristotle. This great philosopher freely ac- 
knowledged his own mistakes in natural philosophy, 
because he proceeded in many things upon conjecture, 
as all men must do; and he tound, that Gassendi, who 
had made the doctrine of Epicurus as palatable as he 
could, and the vortices of Descartes were equally to be 
exploded. He,predicted the same fate to attraction, 
whereof the present learned are such zealous asserters. 

e said, “that new systems of nature were but new 
fashions, which would vary in every age; and even 
those, who pretend to demonstrate them from mathe- 
matical principles, would flourish but a short period of 
time, and be out of vogue when that was determined.” 

I spent five days in conversing with many others of 
the ancient learned. 1 saw most of the first Roman 
emperors. I prevailed on the governor to call up He- 
liogabalus’s cooks to dress us a dinner, but they could 
not show us much of their skill, for want of materials, 
A helot of Agesilaus made us a dish of Spartan broth, 
but I was not able to get down a second spoonful. 








*Tam in some doubt whether Cato the censor can fairly 
claim a rank among so choice a group of ghosts.—Orrery. 
This note of his lordship is an encomium on the judgment of 
our author, who knew that Cato the censor and Cato the 
younger were very different persons, and for good reason 
preferred the /atter. H. 

T This description of Aristotle is fine, and, ina few words, 
represents the true nature of his works. By not having the 
immortal spirit of Homer, he was unable to keep his body 
erect; and his staff, which feebly supported him, like his 
commentators, made this defect more conspicuous. He 
wanted not some useful qualities, but these real ornaments, 
like his hair, were thin and ungraceful.—Orrery. In this the 
noble commentator seems to be mistaken, for it cannot be 
believed that Aristotle’s real ornaments, however faw, were 
ungraceful. H, 
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The two gate who conducted me to the island, 
were pressed by their private affairs to return in three 
days, which I employed in seeing some of the modern 
dead, who had made the greatest figure, for two or 
three hundred years past, in our own and other coun- 
tries of Europe ; and having been always a great ad- 
mirer of old illustrious families, I desired the governor 
would call up a dozen or two of kings, with their an- 
cestors in order for eight or nine generations. But my 
disappointment was grievous and unexpected, For, 
instead of‘a long train with royal diadems, | saw in one 
family two fiddlers, three spruce courtiers, and an 
Italian prelate. In another, a barber, an abbot, and 
two cardinals. I have too great a veneration for crown- 
ed heads, to dwell any longer on so nice a subject. 
But as to counts, marquisses, dukes, earls, and the like, 
I was not so scrupulous. And 1 confess, it was not 
without some pleasure, that I found myself able to trace 
the particular features, by which certain families are 
distinguished, up to their originals. I could plainly dis- 
cover whence one family derives a long chin; why a 
second has abounded with knaves for two generations, 
and fools for two more ; why a third happened to be 
crack-brained, and a fourth to be sharpers ; whence it 
csme, what Polydore Virzil says of a great house, Nee 
vir fortis, nec Jemina casta ; how cruelty, falsehood, 
and cowardice, grew to be characteristics, by which 
certain families are distinguished as much as by their 
coats of arms; who first brought the pox into a noble 
house, which has lineally descended in scrofulous tu- 
mours to their posterity. Neither could | wonder at 
all this, when saw such an interruption of lineages, 
by pages, lackeys, valets, coachmen, gamesters, fid- 
diers, players, captains, and pickpockets. 

I was chiefly disgusted with modern history. For 
having strictly examined all the persons of greatest 
name in the courts of princes, fora hundred years past, 
I found how the world had been misled by prostitute 
writers, to ascribe the greatest exploits in war, to cow- 
ards ; the wisest counsel, to fools ; sincerity, to flatter- 
ers; Roman virtue, to betrayers of their country ; piety, 
to atheists ; chastity, to sodomites ; truth, to informers : 
how many innocent and excellent persons had been 
condemned to death or banishment, by the practising 
of great ministers upon the corruption of judges, anc 
the malice of factions : how many villains had been 
exalted to the highest places of trust, power, dignity, 
and profit: how great a share in the motions and events 
of courts, councils, and senates, might be challenged 
by bawds, whores, pimps, parasites, and buffoons. 
How low an opinion | had of human wisdom and in- 
tegrity, when | was truly informed of the springs and 
motives of great enterprises and revolutions in the 
world, and of the contemptible accidents to which they 
owed their success ! 

Here I discovered the roguery and ignorance of those 
who pretend to write anecdotes, or secret history ; who 
send so many kings to their graves with a cup of poi- 
son ; will repeat the discourse between a prince and 
chief minister, where no witness was by ; unlock the 
thoughts and cabinets of ambassadors and secretaries 
of state ; and have the perpetual misfortune to be mis- 
taken. Here I discovered the true causes of many 
great events that have surprised the world; how a 
whore can govern the back-stairs, the back-stairs a 
council, and the council a senate. A general confessed, 
in my presence, “ that he got a victory purely by the 
force of cowardice and ill-conduct,” and an admiral, 
“ that, for want of proper intelligence, he beat the ene- 
my, to whom he intended to betray the fleet.” Three 
kings protested to me, “ that in their whole reigns they 
never did once prefer any person of merit, unless by 
mistake, or treachery of some minister in whom they 
confided : neither would they do it if they were to live 
again :” and they showed, with great strength of rea- 
son, “that the royal throne could not be supported 
without corruption, because that positive, confident, 
restiff temper, which virtue infused into a man, was a 
perpetual clog to public business.” 

1 had the curiosity to inquire, in a particular manner, 
by what methods great numbers had procured to them- 
selves high titles of honour and prodigious estates ; 
and I confined my inquiry to a very modern period : 
however, without grating upon present times, be- 
cause I would be sure to give no offence even to fo- 
reigners ; for I hope the reader need not be told, that I 
do notin the least intend my own country, in what I 
say upon this occasion. A great number of persons 
concerned were called up; and, upon a very slight ex- 
amination, discovered such a scene of infamy, that I 
cannot reflect upon it without some seriousness. Per- 
jury, oppression, subornation, fraud, pandarism, and 
the like infirmities, were among the most excusable 
arts they had to mention ; and for these | gave, as it 
was reasonable, great allowance. But when some con- 
fessed they owed tireir greatness and wealth to sodomy, 































or incest ; others, to the prostituting of their own wives 
and daughters ; others, to the betraying of their coun- 
try, or their prince ; some, to poisoning ; more, to the 
roe of justice, in order to destroy the innocent : 

hope | may be pardoned, if these discoveries inclined 
me a little to abate of that profound veneration, which 
I am naturally apt to pay to persons of high rank, who 
ought to be treated with the utmost respect due totheir 
sublime dignity, by us their inferiors. 

I had often read of some great services done to prin- 
ces and states, and desired to see the persons by whom 
those services were performed. Upon inquiry I was 
told, “ that their names were to be found on no record, 
except a few of them, whom history has represented as 
the vilest of rogues and traitors. As to the rest, I had 
never once heard of them. They all appeared with de- 
jected looks, and in the meanest habit ; most of them 
telling me, “ they died in poverty and disgrace, and the 
rest on a scaffold or a gibbet.” 

Among others, there was one person, whose case ap- 
peared a little singular. He had a youth about eighteen 
years old standing by his side. He told me “he had 
for many years been commander of a ship; and in the 
sea-fight at Actium had the good fortune to break 
through the enemy’s great line of battle, smk three of 
their capital ships, and take afourth, which was the sole 
cause of Antony’s flight, and of tue victory that ensued ; 
that the youth standing by him, his only son, was kill- 
ed in the action.” He added, “that upon the confi- 
dence of some merit, the war being at an end, he went 
to Rome, and solicited at the court of Augustus to be 
preferred to a greater ship, whose commander had been 
killed; but without any regard to his pretensions, it 
was given to a boy who had never seen the sea, the son 
of Libertina, who waited on one of the emperor’s mis- 
tresses. Returning back to his own vessel, he was 
charged with neglect of duty, and the ship given to a 
favourite page of Publicola, the vice-admiral; where- 
upon he retired to a poor farm at a great distance from 
Rome, and there ended his life.” 1 was so curious to 
know the truth of this story, that I desired Agrippa 
might be called, who was admiral in that fight. He 
appeared, and confirmed the whole account ; but with 
much more advantage to the captain, whose modesty 
had extenuated or concealed a great part of his merit. 

I was surprised to find corruption grown so high and 
so quick in that empire, by the force of luxury so lately 
introduced ; which made me less wonder at many pa- 
rallel cases in other countries, where vices of all kinds 
have reigned so much longer, and where the whole 
praise, as well as pillage, has been engrossed by the 
chief commander, who perhaps had the least title to 
either. 

As every person called up made exactly the same 
appearance he had done in the world, it gave me me- 
lancholy reflections to observe, how much the race of 
human kind was degenerated among us, within these 
hundred years past ; how the pox, under all its conse- 
quences and denominations, had altered every linea- 
ment of an English countenance; shortened the size of 
bodies, unbraced the nerves, relaxed the sinews ana 
muscles, introduced a sallow complexion, and rendered 
the flesh loose and rancid. 

I descended so low, as to desire some English yeo- 
men of the old stamp might be summoned to appear; 
once so famous for the simplicity of their manners, diet, 
and dress; for justice in their dealings; for their true 
spirit of liberty; for their valour, and love of their coun- 
try. Neither could I be wholly unmoved, after com- 
paring the living with the dead, when I considered how 
all these pure native virtues were prostituted for a piece 
of money by their grandchildren; whd, in selling their 
votes and managing at elections, have acquired every 
vice and corruption that can possibly be learned in a 
court. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Author returns to Maldonada. Sails to the kingdom 
of Luggnagg. The Author confined. He is sent for te 
court. The manner of his admittance. The King’s 
great lenity to his subjects. 

Tue day of our departure being come, I took leave 
of his highness, the governor of Glubbdubdrib, and re- 
turned with my two companions to Maldonada, where, 
after a fortnight’s waiting, a ship was ready to sail for 
Lugenags. The two gentlemen, and some others, 
were so generous and kind as to furnish me with pro- 
visions, and see me on board. 1 was a month in this 
voyage. We had one violent storm, and were under a 
necessity of steering westward to get into the trade- 
wind, which holds for above sixty leagues. On the 21st 
of April, 1708, we sailed into the river of Clumegnig, 
which is a scaport town, at the south-east point of Lugg- 
nage. We cast anchor within a league of the town, 
and made a signal for a pilot. Two of them came on 
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board in less than half an hour, by whom we were guid- 
ed between certain shoals and rocks, which are very 
dangerous in the passage, toa large basin, where a fleet 
may ride in safety within a cable’s length of the town- 
wail, 

Some of our sailors, whether out of treachery or in- 
advertence, had informed the pilots “ that I was a 
stranger, and a great traveller ;” whereof these gave 
notice to a custom-house officer, by whom I was exa- 
mined very strictly upon my landing. This officer 
spoke to me in the language of Balnibarbi, which, by 
the force of much commerce, is generally understood in 
that town, especially by seamen and those employed in 
the customs. I gave him a short account of some par- 
ticulars, and made my story as plausible and consistent 
as I could; but [ thought it necessary to disguise my 
country, and call myself a Hollander; because my in- 
tention’ were for Japan, and I knew the Dutch were 
the only Europeans permitted to enter into that king- 
dom. [ therefore told the officer, “that having been 
shipwrecked on the coast of Balnibarbi, and cast ona 
rock, I was received up into Laputa, or the flying island 
(of which he had often heard), and was now endea- 
vouring to get to Japan, whence I might find a conve- 
nience of returning to my own country.” The oflicer 
said, “I must be confined till he could receive orders 
from court, for which he would write immediately, and 
hoped to receive an answer in a fortnight.” I was car- 
ried to a convenient lodging, with a sentry placed at 
the door ; however, I had the liberty of a large garden, 
and was treated with humanity enough, being main- 
tained all the time at the king’s charge. 1 was invited 
by several persons, chiefly out of curiosity, because it 
was reported that | came from countries very remote, 
of which they had never heard. 

I hired a young man, who came in the same ship, to 
be an interpreter; he was a native of Luggnagg, but 
had lived some years at Maldonada, and was a per- 
fect master of both languages. By his assistance, I 
was able to hold a conversation with those who came to 
visit me; but this consisted only of their questions, and 
my answers, 

The dispatch came from court about the time we ex- 
pected. It contained a warrant for conducting me and 
my retinue to Traldragdubh, or Trildrogdrib (for it is 
pronounced both ways as near as I can remember,) by 
a party of ten horse. All my retinue was that poor lad 
for an interpreter, whom [ persuaded into my service, 
and, at my humble request, we had each of us a mule 
to ride on. A messenger was dispatched half a day’s 
journey before us, to give the king notice of my ap- 
proach ; and to desire, “that his majesty would please 
to appoint a day and hour, when it would be his gra- 
cious pleasure that I might have the honour to lick the 
dust before his footstool.” ‘Chis is the court style, and 
I found it to be more than matter of form: for, upon 
my admittance two days after my arrival, I was com- 
manded to crawl upon my belly, and lick the floor as [ 
advanced ; but, on account of my being a stranger, 
care was taken to have it made so clean, that the dust 
was not offensive. However, this was a peculiar 
grace, not allowed to any but persons of the highest 
rank, when they desire an admittance. Nay, some- 
times the floor is strewed with,dust on purpose, when 
the person to be admitted happens to have powerful 
enemies at court; and I have seen a great lord with 
his mouth so crammed, that when he had crept to the 
proper distance from the throne, he was not able to 
speak a word. Neither is there any remedy; because 
itis capital for those, who receive an audience, to spit 
or wipe their mouths in his majesty’s presence. There 
is indeed another custom, which I cannot altogether 
approve of: when the king has a mind to put any of 
his nobles to.death in a gentle indulgent manner, he 
commands the floor to be strewed with a certain brown 
powder of a deadly composition, which, being licked 
up, infallibly kills him in twenty-four hours. But in 
justice to this prince’s great clemency, and the care he 
has of his subjects’ lives (wherein it were much to be 
wished that the monarchs of Europe would imitate 
him), it must be mentioned for his honour, that strict 
orders are given to have the infected parts of the floor 
well washed after every such execution, which, if his 
domestics neglect, they are in danger of incurring his 
royal displeasure. I myself heard him give directions, 
that one of his pages should be whipped, whose turn it 
was to give notice about washing the floor after an 
execution, but maliciously had omitted it; by which 
neglect a young lord of great hopes, coming to an 
audience, was unfortunately poisoned, although the 
king at that time had no design against his life. But 
this good prince was so gracious as to.forgive the poor 
page his whipping, upon promise that he would do so 
no more, without special orders. 

To return from this digression, when I had crept 
within four yards of the throne, I raised myself gently 





upon my knees, and then striking my forehead seven 
times against the ground, I pronounced the following 
words, as they had been taught me the night before, 
Inckpling gloffthrohb squut serumm blhiop mlashnalt 
zwin tnodbalkuff hslhiophad gurdlubh asht. ‘This is the 
compliment, established by the laws of the land, 
for all persons admitted to the king’s presence. It may 
be rendered into English thus: “ May your celestial 
majesty outlive the sun, eleven moous and a half!” 
To this the king returned some answer, which, al- 
though [ could not understand, yet I replied as [ had 
been directed: Flute drin yalevick dwuldom prastrad 
mirpush, which properly signifies, “ My tongue is in 
the mouth of my friend;” and by this expression was 
meant, that I desired leave to bring my interpreter; 
whereupon the young.man, already mentioned, was ac- 
cordingly introduced ; by whose intervention i answered 
as many questions as his majesty could put in above 
an hour. l spoke in the Balnibarbian tongue, and 
my interpreter delivered my meaning in that of Lugg- 
nagg. 

‘The king was much delighted with my company,and 
ordered his bliffmarklub, or high-chamberlain, to appoiat 
a lodging in the court for me and my interpreter; with 
a daily allowance for my tabic, and a large purse of gold 
for my common expenses, 

I stayed three months in this country, out of perfect 
obedience to his majesty ; who was pleased highly to 
favour me, and made me very honourable offers. But 
I thought it more consistent with prudence and justice 
to pass the remainder of my days with my wife and 
family. 





CHAPTER X. 

The Luggnaggians commended. A particular description 
of the Struldbrugs, with many conversations between 
the Author and some eminent persons upon that subject. 
Tue Luggnaggians are a polite and generous peo- 

ple ; and although they are not without some share of 
that pride which is peculiar to all Eastern countries, 
yet they show themselves courteous to strangers, espe- 
cially such who are countenanced by the court. I had 
many acquaintance, and among persons of the best 
fashion ; and being always attended by my interpreter, 
the conversation we had was not disagreeable. 

One day, in much good company, | was asked by a 
person of quality, “ whether 1 had seen any of their 
struldbrugs, or immortals ?” I said, “1 had not ;” and 
desired he would explain to me what he meant by such 
an appellation, applied to a mortal creature. He told 
me, “ that sometimes, though very rarely, a child hap- 
pened to be born in a family, with a red circular spot 
in the forehead, directly over the left eyebrow, which 
was an infallible mark that it should never die. The 
spot,” as he described it, “ was about the compass of a 
silver three-pence, but in the course of time grew larg- 
er, and changed its colour ; for at twelve years old it 
became green, so continued till five-and-twenty, then 
turned to a deep blue: at five-and-forty it grew coal 
black, and as large as an English shilling; but never 
admitted any further alteration.” He said, “ these 
births were so rare, that he did not believe there could 
be above eleven hundred struldbrugs, of both sexes, 
in the whole kingdom; of which he computed about 
fifty in the metropolis, and among the rest, a young girl 
born about three years ago: that these productions 
were not peculiar to any family, but a mere effect of 
chance; and the children of the struldbrugs themselves 
were equally mortal with the rest of the people.” 

I freely own myself to have been struck with inex- 
pressible delight, upon hearing this account : and the 
eas who gave it me happening to understand the 

alnibarbian language, which I spoke very well, I could 

not forbear breaking out into expressions, perhaps a 

little too extravagant. I cried out, as in a rapture, 

“Happy nation, where every child has at least a chance 

for being immortal! Happy people, who enjoy so many 

living examples of ancient virtue, and have masters 
ready to instruct themin the wisdom of all former ages! 
but happiest, beyond all comparison, are those excel- 
lent sirudbrugs, who, being born exempt from that 
universal calamity of human nature, have their minds 
free and disengaged, without the weight and depres- 
sion of spirits caused by the continual apprehensions of 
death.” Idiscovered my admiration, that I had not 
observed any of these illustrious persons at court ; 
the black spot on the forehead being so remarkable a 
distinction, that I could not have easily overlooked it : 
and it was impossible that his majesty, a most judicious 
prince, should not provide himself with a pom number 
of such wise and able counsellors. Yet perhaps the 
virtue of those reverend sages was too strict for the 
corrupt and libertine manners of a court: and we often 
find by experience, that young men are too opinionated 
and volatile, to be guided by the sober dictates of their 








seniors. However, since the king was pleased to allow 
me access to his royal person, | was resolved, upon the 
very first occasion, to deliver my opinion to him on this 
matter freely and at large, by the help of my interpre. 
ter ; and whether he would please to take my advice 
or not, yet in one thing I was determined, that his ma- 
jesty having frequently offered me an establishment in 
this country, I would, with great thankfulness, aecept 
the favour, and pass my life here in the conversation of 
those supe ior beings the siruldbrugs, if they would 
please to admit me.” 

The gentleman to whom I addressed my discow 
because (as I have already observed) he spoke the lan. 
guage of Balnibarbi, said to me, with a sort of smile 
which usually arises from pity to the ignorant, “ that 
he wis glad of any occasion tokeep me among them, 
and desired my permission to explain to the compan 
what I had spoke.” He did so, and they talked to- 
gether for some time in their own language, whereof | 
understood not a syllable, neither could I observe by 
their countenances, what impression my discourse had 
made on them. After a short silence, the same person 
told me, “ that his friends and mine (so he thought fit 
to express himself) were very much pleased with the 
judicious remarks I had Bs A on the great happiness 
and advantages of immortal life, and they were desir- 
ous to know, ina particular manner, what scheme of 
living I should have formed to myself, if it had fallen 
to my lot to have been born a struldbrug.” 

I answered, “it was easy to be eloquent on so co- 
wer and delightful a subject, especially to me, who 
nad been often apt to amuse myself with visions of 
what I should do, if I were a king, a general, or a great 
lord : and upon this very case, I had frequently run 
over the whole system how I should employ myself, 
and pass the time, if I were sure sure to live for ever. 

“ That, if it had been my good fortune to come into 
the world a struldbrug, as soon as I could discover my 
own happiness, by understanding the difference be- 
tween life and death, I would first resolve, by all arts 
and methods whatsoever, to procure myself; riches: in 
the pursuit of which, by thrift and management, I 
might reasonably expect, in about two hundred years, to 
be the wealthiest man in the kingdom. In the second 
place, I would, from my earliest youth, appl y myself to 
the study of arts and sciences, by which | should arrive 
in time to excel all others in learning. Lastly, I would 
carefully record every action and event of consequence, 
that happened in the public, impartially draw the cha- 
racters of the several successions of princes and great 
ministers of state, with my own observations on every 
point. I would exactly sct down the several changes 
in customs, language, fashions of dress, diet, and di- 
versions ; by all which acquirements, I should be a 
living treasure of knowledge and wisdom, and certain- 
ly become the oracle of the nation. 

“T would never marry after threescore, but live ina 
hospitable manner, yet still on the saving side. I would 
entertain myself in forming and directing the minds ot 
hopeful young men, by convincing them, from my own 
remembrance, experience, and observation, fortified by 
numerous examples, of the usefulness of virtue in public 
and private life. But my choice and constant compa- 
nions should be a set of my own immortal brotherhood ; 
among whom, I would elect a dozen from the most an- 
cient, down to my own contemporaries. Where any of 
these wanted fortunes, I would provide them with con- 
venient lodges round my own estate, and have some of 
them always at my table; only mingling a few of the 
most valuable among you mortals, whom length of time 
would harden me to lose with little or no reluctance, 
and treat your posterity after the same manner ; just as 
a man diverts himself with the annual succession of pinks 
and tulips in his garden, without regretting the loss of 
those which withered the preceding year. : 

“These struldbrugs and I would mutually communi- 
cate our observations, and memorials, through the course 
of tire ; remark the several gradations by which cor 
ruption steals into the world, and opposeitin every om 
by giving perpetual warning and instruction to mankind; 
which, added to the strong influence of our own example, 
would probably prevent that continual degeneracy of 
human nature, so justly complained of in all ages. 

“ Add to this, the eons of seeing the various re- 
volutions of states and empires ; the changes in the low- 
er and upper world; ancient cities in ruins, and obscure 
villages become the seats of kings; famous rivers 
lessening into shallow brooks; the ocean leaving one 
coast dry, and overwhelming another; the discovery of 
many countries yet unknown; barbarity overrunning 
the politest nations, and the most barbarous become 
civilized. I should then see the discovery of the long! 
tude, the perpetual motion, the universal medicine, @ 
many other great inventions, brought to the utmost per 
fection. 


“What wonderful discoveries should we make in 
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astronomy, by outliving and confirming our own pre- 

dictions ; by observing the progress and return of co- 

mets, with the changes of motion in the sun, moon, and 
” 


{enlarged upon many other topics, which the natural 
desire of endless life, and sublunary happiness, could 
easily furnish me with. When I had ended, and the 
sum of my discourse had been interpreted, as before, to 
the rest of the company, there was a good deal of talk 
among them in the language of the country, not with- 
out some laughter at my expense. At last the same 

tleman who had been my interpreter, said, “ he was 
esired by the rest to set me right in a few mistakes, 
which [ had fallen into through the common imbecility 
of human nature, and upon. that allowance was less 
answerable for them. That this breed of struldbrugs 
was peculiar to their country, for there were no such 

iy either in Balnibarbi or Japan, where he had the 

nour to be ambassador from his majesty, and found 
the natives in both those kingdoms very hard to be- 
lieve that the fact was possible: and it appeared from 
my astonishment when he first mentioned the matter 
tome, that I received it asa thing wholly new, and 
scarcely to be credited. That in the two kingdoms 
above-mentioned, where during his residence he had 
conversed very much, he observed long life to be the 
universal desire and wish of mankind. That whoever 
had one foot in the grave was sure to hold back the 
other as strongly as he could. That the oldest had still 
hopes of living one day longer, and looked on death as 
the greatest evil, from which nature always prompted 
him to retreat. Only in this island of Luggnagg the 
appetite for living was not so eager, from the, continual 
example of the struldbrugs before their eyes. 

“That the system of living contrived by me, was 
unreasonable and unjust; because it supposed a per- 
petuity of youth, health, and vigour, which no man 
could be so foolish to hope, however extravagant he may 
be in his wishes.* ‘That the question therefore was 
not, whether a man would choose to be always in the 

rime of youth, attended with prosperity and health; 

ut how s would pass a perpetual life, under all the 
usual disadvantages which old age brings along with 
it; for althouzh few men will avow their desires of 
being immortal, upon such hard conditions, yet in the 
two Kingdoms before mentioned, of Balnibarbi and Ja- 
pan, he observed that every man desired to put off death 
some time longer, let it approach ever so late: and he 
rarely heard of any man who died willingly, except he 
were incited by the extremity of grief or torture. And 
he appealed to me, whether in those countries I had 
travelled, as well as my own, I had not observed the 
same general disposition.”{ 

After this preface, he gave me a particular account 
of the struldbrugs among them. He said, “ they com- 
monly acted like mortals till about thirty years old; af- 
ter which, by degrees, they grew melancholy and de- 
jected, increasing in both till they came to fourscore. 
This he learned from their own confession: for other- 
wise, there not being above two or three of that species 
born in an age, they were too few to form a general ob- 
servation by. When they came to fourscore years, 
which is reckoned the extremity of living in this coun- 
try, they had not only all the follies and infirmities of 
other old men, but many more which arose from the 
dreadful prospect of never dying. They were not only 
opinionative, peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative ; 
but incapable of friendship, and dead to all natural af- 
fection, which never descended below their grandchild- 
ren. Envy, and impotent desires are their prevailing 
passions. But those objects against which their envy 
seems principally directed, are the vices of the younger 
sort, and the deaths of the old. By reflecting on the 





* To this it may possibly be objected, that the perpetuity 
of youth, health, nd rman poe be less a ign es the 
perpetuity of life in a body subject to gradual decay, and 
righ therefore be hoped without greater extravagance of 
folly; but the sentiment here expressed is that of a being 
to whom immortality, though not perpetual youth, was fami- 
liar, and in whom the wish of perpetual youth only would 
have been extravagant, because that only appeared from facts 
to be impossible. H. 

f Ifit be said, that although the fully of desiring life to be 
Prolonged under the disadvantages of old age, is here finely 
exposed ; yet the desire of terrestrial immortality, upon terms 
on which alone in the nature of things it is possible, an ex- 
emption from disease, accident, and decay, is tacitly allowed. 
It may be aswered, that as we grow old by imperceptible de- 
grees, so for the most part we grow old without repining ; 
and every man is ready to profess Fimenif willing to die, when 
he shall be overtaken by the decrepitude of age insome fu- 
ture period : yet when every other eye sees that this period 
18 arrived, he is still tenacious of life, and murmurs at the con- 
dition upon which he received his existence. To reconcile 
jit ase therefore to the thoughts of a dissolution, appears to 
bo all that was necessary in a moral writer for practical pur- 


H 


former, they find themselves cut off from all possibility 
of pleasure ; and whenever they see a funeral, they la- 
ment and repine that others are gone to a harbour of 
rest, to whieh they themselves never can hope to ar- 
rive. They have no remembrance of any thing, but 
what they Feeaned and observed in their youth and mid- 
dle age, and even that is very imperfect; and for the 
truth or particulars of any fact, it is safer to depend on 
common tradition, than upon their best recollections. 
The least miserable among them, appear to be those 
who turn to dotage, and entirely lose their memories; 
these meet with more pity and assistance, because they 
want many bad qualities which abound in others. 

“If a struldbrug happen to marry one of his own 
kind, the marriage is dissolved of course, by the cour- 
tesy of the kingdom, as soon as the younger of the two 
come to be fourscore ; forthe law thinks it a reasonable 
indulgence, that those who are condemned, without any 
fault of their own, to a perpetual continuance in the 
world, should not have their misery doubled by the load 
of a wife. 

“ As soon as they have completed the term of eighty 
years, they are looked on as dead in law ; their heirs 
immediately succeed to their estates; only a small pit- 
tance is reserved for their support; and the poor ones 
are maintained at the public charge. After that period, 
they are held incopela of any employment of trust or 
protit; they cannot purchase lands, or take leases; 
neither are they allowed to be witnesses in any cause, 
either civil or criminal, not even for the decision of 
meers and bounds, 

“ At ninety they lose their teeth and hair; they have 
at that age no distinction of taste, but eat and drink 
whatever they can get, without relishor appetite. The 
diseases they were subject to still continue, without in- 
creasing or diminishing. In talking, they forget the com- 
mon appellation of things, and the names of persons, 
even ot those who are their nearest friends and relations. 
For the same reason, they never can amuse themselves 
with reading, because their memory will not serve to 
carry them trom the begining of a sentence to the end ; 
and by this defect, they are deprived of the only enter- 
tainment whereof they might otherwise be capable. 

The language of this country being always upon the 
flux, the struldbrugs of one age do not understand those 
of another ; neither are they able, after two hundred 
years, to hold any conversation (farther than by a few 
general words) with their neighbours the mortals ; and 
thus they lie under the disadvantage of living like fo- 
reigners in their own country.” 

‘This was the account given me of the struldbrugs, 
as near as I can remember. I afterwards saw five or 
six of different ages, the youngest not above two hun- 
dred years old, who were brought to me at several 
times by some of my friends; but although they were 
told, “ that I was a great traveller, and had seen all 
the world,” they had not the least curiosity to ask me 
a question; only desired “I would give them slum- 
skudask, or a token of remembrance ;” which is a modest 
way of begging, to avoid the law, that strictly forbids 
it, because they are provided for by the public, although 
indeed with a very scanty allowance. 

They are despised and hated by all sorts of people. 
When one of them is born, it is reckoned ominous, 
and their birth is recorded very particularly: so that 
you may know their age by consulting the register, 
which, however, has not been kept above a thousand 
years past, or at least has been dutmyed by time or 
public disturbances, But the usual way of computing 
how old they are, is by asking them what kings or 
great persons they can remember, and then consulting 
history ; for infallibly the last prince in their mind did 
not begin his reign after they were fourscore years old. 

They were the most mortifying sight 1 ever beheld ; 
and the women more horrible than the men. Beside 
the usual deformities in extreme old age, they acquired 
an additional ghastliness, in proportion to their number 


a dozen, I soon distinguished which was the eldest, al- 
though there was not above a century or two between 
them. 

The reader will easily believe that from what I had 


life was much abated. I grew heartily ashamed of the 
pleasing visions I had formed ; and thought no tyrant 
could invent a death, into which I would not run with 
fa a from such a life. The king heard of all that 
1ad passed between me and my friends upon this oc- 
casion, and rallied me very pleasantly; wishing I 
could send a couple of struldbrugs to my own country, 
to arm our people against the fear of death;* but this, 





* Perhaps it may not be wholly useless to remark, that 
the sight of a struldbrug would no otherwise arm those against 
the fear of death, who have no hope beyond it, than a man is 





armed against the fear of breaking his limbs, who jumps out 
| of a window when his house is on fire. H. 


—_ which is not to be described; and among half 


heard and seen, my keen appetite for perpetuity of 


it seems, is forbidden by the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, or else I should have been well content with 
the trouble and expense of transporting them. 

I could not but agree, that the laws of this kingdom 
relative to the struldbrugs were founded upon the 
strongest reasons, and such as any other country would 
be under the necesity of enacting, in the like cireum- 
stances, Otherwise, as avarice is the necessary con- 
sequent of old age, those immortals would in time be- 
come proprietors of the whole nation, and engross the 
civil power, which, for want of abilities to manage, 
must end in the ruin of the public. 





CHAPTER XI. 

The Author leaves Luggnagg, and sails to Japan. From 
thence he returns ina Dutch ship to Amsterdam, and 
from Amsterdam to England. 

I rnovcnut this account of the struldbrugs might be 
some entertainment to the reader, because it seems to 
be a little out ofthe common way; at least I did not 
remember to have me the like in any book of travels 
that has come to my hands: and if I am deceived, my 
excuse must be, that it is necessary for travellers who 
describe the same country, very often to agree in dwell- 
ing on the same particulars, without deserving the 
censure of having borrowed or transcribed from those 
who wrote before them. 

‘There is indeed a perpetual commerce between this 
kingdom and the great empire of Japan: and it is very 
probable, that the Japanese authors may have given 
some account of the struldbrugs ; but my stay in Japan 
was so short, and | was so entirely a stranger to the 
lancuage, that | was not qualified to make any in- 
quiries. But I hope the Dutch, upon this notice, will 
be curious and able enough to supply my defects. 

His majesty having often pressed me to accept some 
employment in his court, and finding me absolutely 
determined to return to my native country, was pleas- 
ed to give me his licence to depart; and honoured me 
with a letter of recommendation, under his own hand, 
to the emperor of Japan. He likewise presented me 
with four hundred and forty-four large pieces of gold 
(this nation delighting in even numbers,) and a red 
diamond, which | sold in England for eleven hundred 
pounds, 

On the 6th of May, 1709, I took a solemn leave of 
his majesty, and all my friends, This prince was so gra- 
cious as to order a guard to conduct me to Glanguen- 
stald, which is a royal port to the south-west part of the 
island. In six days I found a vessel ready to carry me 
to Japan, and spent fifteen days in the voyage. We 
landed at a inal port-town called Xamoschi, situated 
on the south-east part of Japan ; the town lies on the 
western point, where there is a narrow strait leading 
northward into a long arm of the sea, upon the north- 
west part of which, Yedo the metropolis stands, At 
landing I showed the custom-house officers my letter 
from the king of Luggnagg to his imperial majesty. 
They knew the seal perfectly well ; it was as broad as 
the palm of my hand. The impression was, “ A king 
lifting up a lame beggar from the earth.’ The magis- 
trates of the town, hearing of my letter, received me as 
a public minister ; they provided me with carriages and 
servants, and bore my charges to Yedo, where I was 
admitted to an audience, and delivered my letter, which 
was opened with great ceremony, and explained to the 
emperor by an interpreter, who then gave me notice, 
by his majesty’s order, “that I should signify my re- 
quest, and whatever it were, it should be granted, for 
the sake of his royal brother of Luggnagg.” This in- 
terpreter was a person employed to transact affairs with 
the Hollanders: he soon conjectured, by my counte- 
nance, that I was a European, and therefore repeated 
his majesty’s commands in Low Dutch, which he spoke 
pathelly well. I answered, as I had before determin- 
ed, “that I was a Dutch merchant, shipwrecked in a 
very remote country, whence I had travelled by sea and 
land to Luggnagg, and then took shipping for Japan ; 
where I knew my countrymen often traded, and with 
some of these I hoped to get an opportunity of return- 
ing into Europe: I therefore most humbly entreated his 
royal favour, to give order that I should be conducted 
in safety to Nangasac.” To this I added another pe- 
tition, “that for the sake of my patron the king of Luge- 
nagg, his majesty would condescend to excuse my per- 
forming the ceremony imposed on my countrymen, of 
trampling upon the crucifix ; because] had been thrown 
into this kingdom by my misfortunes, without any in- 
tention of trading.” When this latter petition was in- 
terpreted to the emperor, he seemed a little surprised ; 
and said, “he believed I was the first of my country- 
men who ever made any scruple in this point ; and that 
he began to doubt, whether I was a real Hollander, or 
not ; but rather suspected I must bea Christian. How- 





ever, for the reasons I had offered, but vhiefly to gratify 
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the king of Luggnagg by ah uncommon mark of his 
favour, he would comply with the singularity of my hu- 
mour; but the affair must be managed with dexterity, 
and his officers should be commanded to let me pass, as 
it were by forgetfulness; for he assured me that if the 
secret should be discovered by my countrymen the 
Dutch, they would cut my throat in the voyage.” I re- 
turned my thanks, by the interpreter, for so unusual a 
favour; and some troops being at that time on their 
march to Nangasac, the commanding officer had orders 
to convey me gafe thither, with particular instructions 
about the business of the crucifix. 

On the 9th day of June, 1709, [ arrived at Nangasac, 
after a very long and troublesome journey. I soon fell 
into the company of some Dutch sailors belonging to 
the Amboyna of Amsterdam, a stout ship of 450 tons. 
I had lived long in Holland, pursuing my studies at 
Leyden, and { spoke Dutch well. The seamen soon 
knew whence I came last: they were curious to inquire 
into my voyages and course of life. 1 made up a story 
as short and probable as I could, but concealed the 
greatest part. [ knew many persons in Holland ; I was 
able to invent names for my parents, whom I pretended 
to be obscure people in the province of Guelderland. I 
would have given the captain (one Theodorus Van- 
grult) what he pleased to ask for my voyage to Hol- 
land ; but understanding I was a surgeon, he was con- 
tented to take half the usual rate, on condition that I 
would serve him in the way of my calling. Before we 
took shipping, I was often asked by some of the crew, 
“whether | had performed the ceremony above-men- 
tioned ?” I evaded the question by general answers ; 
“ that I had satisfied the emperor and court in all parti- 
culars.” However, a malicious rogue of a skipper went 
to an officer, and pointing to me, told him, “1 had not 
yet trampled on the crucifix ;” but the other, who had 
received instructions to let me pass, gave the rascal 
twenty strokes on the shoulders with a bamboo; after 
which I was no more troubled with such questions, 

Nothing happened worth mentioning in this voyage. 
We sailed with a fair wind to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where we staid only to take in fresh water. On the 
10th of April, 1710, we arrived safe at Amsterdam, 
having lost only three men by sickness in the voyage, 
and a fourth, who fell from the foremast into the sea, 
not far from the coast of Guinea, From Amsterdam I 
soon after set sail for England, in a small vessel be- 
longing to that city. 

On the 16th of April we put in at the Downs. I 
landed next morning, and saw once more my native 
country, after an absence of five years and six months 
complete. I went straight to Redriff, where | arrrived 
the same day at two in the afternoon, and found my 
wife and family in good health. 
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PART IV. 


° CHAPTER I. 

The Author sets out as Captain of a ship. His men con- 
spire against him, confine him along time to his cabin, 
and set him on shore in an unknown land. He travels 
up into the country. The Yahoos, a strange sort of ani- 
mal, described. The Author meets two Houyhnhnms, 
I continvep at home with my wife and children 

about five months, in a very happy condition, if I could 

have learned the lesson of knowing when I was well. 

I left my poor wife big with child, and accepted an ad- 

vantageous offer made me to be captain of the Adven- 

ture, a stout merchantman of 350 tons: for1 understood 
navigation well, and being grown weary of a surgeon’s 
employment at sea, which, however, | could exercise 
upon occasion, [ took a skilful young man of that call- 
ing, one Robert Purefoy, into my ship. We set sail 
from Portsmouth, upon the 7th day of September, 1710 ; 
on the 14th, we met with Captain Pocock, of Bristol, at 

Teneriffe, who was going to the bay of Campechy to 

cut logwood. On the 16th, he was parted from us by 

a storm; I heard since my return, that his ship foun- 

dered, and none escaped but one cabin-boy. He was 

an honest man, and a good sailor, but a little too posi- 
tive in his own opinions, which was the cause of his des- 
truction, as it has been of several others : for if he had 
followed my advice, he might have been safe at home 
with his family at this time, as well as myself. 

I had several men died in my ship of calentures, so 
so that [ was forced to get recruits out of Barbadoes and 








the Leeward Islands, where I touched, by the direction 
of the merchants who employed me; which I had soon 
too much cause to repent: for I found afterwards, that 
most of them had been buccaneers.* I had fifty hands 
on board ; and my orders were, that I should trade with 
the Indians in the South Sea, and make what disco- 
veries | could. These rogues, whom I had picked up, 
debauched my other men, and they all formed a con- 
spiracy to seize the ship, and ‘secure me; which they 
did one morning, rushing into my cabin, and binding 
me hand and foot, threatening to throw me overboard, it 
I offered to stir. I told them, “I was their prisoner, 
and would submit.” ‘This they made me swear to do, 
and then they unbound me, only fastening one of my 
legs with a chain, near my bed, and placed a sentry at 
my door with his piece charged, who was commanded 
to shoot me dead, if I attempted my liberty. They sent 
‘me down victuals and drink, and took the government 
of the ship to themselves, Their design was to turn 
pirates, and plunder the Spaniards, which they could 
not do till they got more men. But first they resolved to 
sell the goods in the ship, and then go to Madagascar 
for recruits, several among them having died since my 
confinement. They sailed many weeks, and traded 
with the Indians; but I knew not what course they 
took, being kept a close prisoner in my cabin, and ex- 
pecting nothing less than to be murdered, as they often 
threatened me. 

Upon the 9th day of May, 1711, one James Welch 
came down into my cabin, and said “he had orders 
from the captain to set me ashore.” I expostulated 
with him, but in vain; neither would he so much as 
tell me who their new captain was. They forced me 
into the long boat, letting me put on my best suit of 
clothes, whicl: were as good as new, and take a small 
bundle of linen, but no arms, except my hanger; and 
they were so civil as not to search my pockets, into 
which I conveyed what money [ had, with some other 
little necessaries. ‘They rowed about a league, and 
then set me down on a strand. I desired them to tell 
me what country it was. They all swore, “that they 
knew no more than myself ;” but said, “thatthe captain 
(as they called him) was resolved, after they had sold 
the lading, to get rid of me in the first place where 
they could discover land.” They pushed off imme- 
diately, advising me to make haste for fear of being over- 
taken by the tide, and so bade me farewell. 

In this desolate condition I advanced forward, and 
soon got on firm ground, where I sat down on a bank 
to rest myself, and consider what [had bestdo. When 
I was a little refreshed, I went up into the country, re- 
solving to deliver myself to the first savages I should 
meet, and purchase my life from them by some brace- 
lets, glass rings, and other toys, which sailors usually 
provide themselves with in those voyages, and whereof 
I had some about me. The land was divided by long 
rows of trees, not regularly planted, but naturally 
growing; there was great plenty of grass, and several 
fields of oats. I walked very circumspectly, for fear of 
being surprised, or suddenly shot with an arrow from 
behind, or on either side. [ fell into a beaten road, 
where I saw many tracks of human feet, and some of 
cows, but most of horses. At last I beheld several 
animals in a field, and one or two of the same kind 
sitting in trees. ‘Their shape was very singular and 
deformed, which a little disecomposed me, so that I lay 
down behind a thicket to observe them better. Some 
of them coming forward near the place where I lay, 
gave me an opportunity of distinctly marking their 
form. Their heads and breasts were covered with a 
thick hair, some frizled, and others lank; they had 
beards like goats, and a long ridge of hair down their 
backs, and the four parts of their legs and feet; but 
the rest of their bodies was bare, so that I might see 
their skins, which were of a brown buff colour. They 
had no tails, nor any hair at all on their buttocks, 
except about the anus; which, I presume, nature had 
placed there to defend them, as they sat on the ground ; 
for this posture they used, as well aslying down, and 
often stood on their hind feet. They climbed high 
trees as nimbly as a squirrel, for they had strong ex- 
tended claws before and behind, terminating in sharp 
points, and hooked. They would often spring, and 
bound, and leap, with prodigious agility. The females 
were nut so large as the males; they had long lank 
hair on their head, but none on their faces, nor any 
thing more than a sort of down on the rest of their 
bodies, except about the anus and pudenda. The dugs 
hung between their fore-feet, and often reached almost 
to the ground as they walked. The hair of both sexes 
was of several colours, brown, red, black, and yellow. 
Upon the whole, I never beheld, in all my travels, so 
disagreeable an animal, or one against which I na- 





* Certain pirates, that infested the West Indies, were so 
called, H. 





turally conceived so strong an antipathy ; so that think. 
ing I had seen enough, full of contempt and aversj 

I got up, and pursued the beaten road, hoping it might 
direct me to the cabin of some Indian. 1 had not got 
far, when I met one of these creatures full in my way, 
and coming up directly to me. The ugly monster, 
when he saw me, distorted several ways every feature 
ot his visage, and stared, as at an object he had never 
seen before ; then approaching nearer, lifted up his 
fore-paw, whether out of curiosity or mischief I could 
not tell; but I drew my hanger, and gave him a good 
blow with the flat side of it, for 1 durst not strike with 
the edge, fearing the inhabitants might be provoked 
against me, if they should come to know that I had 
killed or maimed any of their cattle. When the beast 
felt the smart, he drew back, and roared so loud, that a 
herd of at least forty came flocking about me from the 
next field, howling and making odious faces; but I ran 
to the body of a tree, and leaning my back against it, 
kept them off by waving my hanger. Several of this 
cursed brood, getting hold of the branches behind, 
leaping up into the tree, whence they began to dis. 
charge their excrements on my head: however, I es- 
caped pretty well by sticking close to the stem of the 
tree, but was almost stifled with the filth, which fell 
about me on every side. 

In the midst of this distress, I observed them all to 
run away on a sudden as fast as they could ; at which 
I ventured to leave the tree, and pursue the road, won 
dering what it was that could put them into this fright, 
But looking on my left hand, 1 saw a horse, walking 
softly in the field ; which my persecutors‘having sooner 
discovered, was the caus¢ of their flight. The horse 
started a little, when he came near me, but soon re- 
covering himself, looked full in my face with manifest 
tokens of wonder. He viewed my hands and feet, 
walking round me several times. I would have pur- 
sued my journey, but he placed himself directly in the 
way, yet looking with very mild aspect, never offering 
the least violence. We stood gazing at each other for 
some time; at last I took the boldness to reach my 
hand towards his neck with a design to stroke it, using 
the common style and whistle of jockeys, when they 
are going to handle a strange horse. But this animal 
seemed to receive my civilities with disdain, shook his 
head, and bent his brows, softly raising up his fore- 
foot to remove my hand. Then he neighed three or 
four times, but in so different a cadence, that I almost 
began to think he was speaking to himself in some 
lancuage of his own. 

While he and I were thus employed, another horse 
came up ; who applying himself first in a very formal 
manner, they gently struck each other’s right hoof be 
fore, neighing several times by turns, and varying the 
sound, which seemed to be almost articulate. They 
went some paces off, as if it were to confer together, 
walking side by side, backward and forward, like per- 
sons deliberating upon some affair of weight, but often 
turning their eyes towards me, as it were to watch that 
I might not escape. I was amazed to see such actions 
and behaviour in brute beasts ; and concluded with my- 
self, that if theinhabitants of this country were endu 
with a proportionable degree of reason, they must 
needs be the wisest people upon earth, This thought 
gave me so much comfort, that I resolved to go forwa 
until I could discover some house or village, or meet 
with any of the natives, leaving the two horses to dis 
course together as they pleased. But the first, who 
was a dapple gray, observing me to steal off, neighed 
after me in so expressive a tone, that | fancied myself 
to understand what he meant; whereupon I turn 
back, and came near to him to expect his farther com- 
mands ; but concealing my fear as much as I could ; 
for | began to be insome pain how this adventure might 
terminate ; and the reader will easily believe I did not 
much like my present situation. : 

The two horses came up close to me, looking with 
great earnestness upon my face and hands. The gray 
steed rubbed my hat all round with his right fore-hoof, 
and discomposed it so much, that I was forced to § 
just it better by taking it off, and settling it again; 
whereat, both he and his companion, (who was a brown 
bay) appeared to be much surprised ; the latter felt 
the lappet of my coat, and finding it to hang loose 
about me, they both looked with new signs of wonder. 
He stroked my right hand, seeming to admire the soft- 
ness and colour; but he squeezed it so hard between 
his hoof and his pastern, that I was forced to roar; 
ter which they both touched me with all possible ten- 
derness. They were under great perplexity about my 
shoes and i Aston which they felt very often, neigh- 
ing to each other, and using various gestures, not 
unlike those of a philosopher, when he would attempt to 
solve some new and difficult phenomenon. _ 

Upon the whole, the behaviour of these animals was 


so orderly and rational, so acute and judicious, that I at 
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jst concluded they must needs be magicians, who had 
metamorphosed themselves upon some design, and see- 
ing a stranger in the way, resolved to divert themselves 
with him ; or, perhaps, were really amazed at the sight 
of a man so very different in habit, feature, and com- 
ion from those who might probably live in so re- 
mote a climate. Upon the strength of this reasoning, 
| ventured to address them in the following manner : 
“Gentlemen, if you be conjurers, as I have good cause 
to believe, you can understand any language ; there- 
fore | make bold to let your worships know that I am 
a poor distressed Englishman, driven by his misfor- 
tunes upon your coast; and I entreat one ot you to 
let me ride upon his back, as if he werea real horse, 
to some house or village where I can be relieved. In 
return of which favour, 1 will make you a present 
of this knife and bracelet ;” taking them out of my 
pocket. ‘The two creatures stood silent while I spoke, 
geeming to listen with great attention ; and when | 
had ended, they neighed frequently towards each 
other, as if they were engaged in serious conversation. 
| plainly observed that their language expressed the 
passions very well, and the words might, with little 
ins, be resolved into an alphabet more easily than 
the Chinese. 

I could frequently distinguish the word Yahoo, which 
was repeated by cach of them several times: and al- 
though it was impossible for me to conjecture what it 
meant, yet while the two horses were busy in conversa- 
tion, | endeavoured to practise this word upon my 
tongue ; and as soon as they were silent, I boldly pro- 
nounced Yahoo in a loud voice, imitating at the same 
time, as near as1 could, the neighing of a horse ; at 
which they were both visibly surprised ; and the gray 
repeated the same word twice, as if he meant to teach 
me the right accent ; wherein | spoke after him as 
well as I could, and found myself perceivably to im- 
prove every time, though very far from any degree of 
perfection. ‘Then the bay tried me with a second word, 
much harder to be pronounced ; but reducing it to the 
English orthography, may be spelt thus, Houyhninm. 
I did not succeed in this so well as in the former ; but 
after two or three farther trials, 1 had better fortune ; 
and they both appeared amazed at my capacity. 

After some further discourse, which I then conjec- 
tured might relate to me, the two friends took their 
leaves, with the same compliment of striking each 
other’s hoof ; and the gray made me signs that L should 
walk before him ; wherein I thought it prudent to com- 
ply, till I could find a better director. When I offered 
toslacken my pace, he would cry hhwun hhuun: 1 
guessed his meaning, and gave him to understand, as 
well as I could, “ that I was weary, and not able to 
walk faster ;” upon which he would stand awhile to let 
me rest. 








CHAPTER IL. 


The Author conducted by a Houyhnhnm to his house. 
The house described. The Muthor’s reception. The 
food of the Houyhnhinms. The Author in distress for 
want of meat, Is at last relieved. His manner of feed- 
ing in this country. 

Havine travelled about three miles, we came to a 
long kind of building, made of timber stuck in the 
ground, and wattled across; the roof was low, and 
covered with straw. I now began to be a little com- 
forted ; and took out some toys, which travellers usual- 
ly carry for presents to the savage Indians of America, 
and other parts, in hopes the people of the house would 
be thereby encouraged to receive me kindly. ‘The 
horse made me a sign to go in first; it was a large 
room with a simooth clay floor, aud a rack and manger, 
extending the whole length on one side. There were 


ee nags and two mares, not eating, but some of 


them sitting down upon their hams, which I very much 
wondered at ; but wondered more to see the rest em- 
ployed in domestic business; these seemed but ordi- 
nary cattle; however, this confirmed my first opinion, 
that a people who could so far civilize brute animals, 
must needs excel in wisdom ail the nations of the 
world. The gray came in just after, and thereby pre- 
vented any ill treatment which the others might have 
givenme. He neighed to them several times in a 
style of authority, and received answers. 
yond this room there were three others, reaching 
the length of the house, to which you passed through 
three doors, opposite to each other in the manner of a 
sta; we went through the second room towards the 
third. Here the gray walked in first, beckoning me to 
attend: I waited in the second room, and got ready 
my presents for the master and mistress of the house: 
ey were two knives, three bracelets of false pearls, a 
smail looking-class, and a bead necklace. The horse 
heighed three or four times, and I waited to hear some 
answers in a human voice, but I heard no other returns 








than in the same dialect, only one or two a little shriller 
than his. I began to think that this house must be- 
long to some person of great note among them, be- 
cause there appeared so much ceremony before I could 
gain admittance. But, that a man of quality should be 
served all by horses, was beyond my comprehension ; 
I feared my brain was disturbed by my sufferings and 
misfortunes : I roused myself, and looked about me in 
the room where I was left alone ; this was furnished like 
the first, only after a more elegant manner. I rubbed 
my eyes often, but the same objects still occurred. I 
pinched my arms and sides to awake myself, hoping I 
might be ina dream. I then absolutely concluded, 
that all these appearances could be nothing else but 
necromancy and magic. But 1 had no time to pursue 
these reflections ; for the gray horse came to the door, 
and made me a sign to follow him into the third room, 
where I saw a very comely mare, together with a colt 
and foal, sitting on their haunches upon mats of straw, 
not unartfully made, and perfectly neat and clean. 

‘The mare soon after my entrance rose from her mat, 
and coming up close, after having nicely observed my 
hands and face, gave me a most contemptuous look ; 
and turning to the horse, I heard the word Yahoo often 
repeated betwixt them; the meaning of which word I 
could not then comprehend, although it was the first I 
had learned to pronounce; but | was soon better in- 
formed, to my everlasting mortification ; for the horse, 
beckoning to me with his head, and repeating the 
khuun, khuun, as he did upon the road, which I under- 
stood was to attend him, led me out intoa kind of 
court, where was another building, at some distance 
fromthe house. Here we entered, and I saw three of 
those detestable creatures, which | first met after my 
landing, feeding upon roots, and the flesh of some 
animals, which | afterwards found to be that of asses 
and dogs, and now and then.a cow, dead by accident 
or disease. ‘They were all tied by the neck with strong 
withes fastened toa beam; they held their food be- 
tween the claws of their fore feet, and tore it with their 
teeth. 

The master horse ordered a sorrel nag, one of his 
servants, to untie the largest of these animals, and 
take him into the yard. ‘The beast and I were brought 
close together, and by our countenances diligently com- 
pared both by master and servant, who thereupon re- 
peated several times the word Yahoo. My horror and 
astonishment are not to be described, when I observed, 
in this abominable animal, a perfect human figure: 
the face of it mdeed was flat and broad, the nose de- 
pressed, the lips large, and the mouth wide; but these 
differences are common to all savage nations, where 
the lineaments of the countenance are distorted, by the 
natives suffering their infants to lie grovelling on the 
earth, or by carrying them on their backs, nuzzling 
with their face against the mothers’ shoulders. The 
fore-feet of the Yahoo differed from my hands in nothing 
else but the length of the nails, the coarseness and 
brownness of the palms, and the hairjness on the backs. 
There was the same resemblance between our feet, 
with the same differences ; which I knew very well, 
though the horses did not, because of my shoes and 
stockings; the same in every part of our bodies except 
as to hairiness and colour, which | have already de- 
scribed, 

The great difficulty that seemed to stick with the two 
horses, was to see the rest of my body so different from 
that of a Yahoo, for which I was obliged to my clothes, 
whereof they had no conception. ‘The sorrel nag of- 
fered me a root, which he held (after their manner, as 
we shall describe in its proper place) between his hoof 
and pastern: I took it in my hand, and, having smelt 
it, returned it to him again as civilly as I could. He 
brought out of the Yahoos kennel a piece of ass’s flesh, 
but it smelt so offensively that I turned from it with 
loathing: he then threw it to the Yahoo, by whom it 
was greedily devoured. He afterwards showed me a 
wisp of hay, and a fetlock full of oats; but I shook my 
head to signify that neither of these were food for me. 
And indeed I now apprehended that I must absolutely 
starve, if [ did not get to some of my own species ; for as 
to those filthy Yahoos, although there were few greater 
lovers of mankind at that time than myself, yet I con- 
fess | never saw any sensitive being so detestable on all 
accounts; and the more I came near them the more 
hateful they grew, while I stayed in thatcountry. This 
the master horse observed by my behaviour, and there- 
fore sent the Yahoo back to his kennel. He then put 
his fore-hoof to his mouth, at which | was much {sur- 
prised, although he did it with ease, and with a motion 
that appeared perfectly natural; and made other signs, 
to know what I would eat; but I could not return him 
such an ansWer as he was able to apprehend ; and if 
he had understood me, I did not see how it was possi- 
ble to contrive any way for finding myself nourishment. 
While we were thus engaged, I observed a cow passing 








by, whereupon I pointed to her, and expressed a desire 
togo and milk her. This had its eflect ; for he led me 
back into the house, and ordered a mare-servant to 
open a room, where a good store of milk lay in earthen 
and wooden vessels, after a very orderly and cleanly 
manner. She gave me a large bowlful, of which I 
drank very heartily, and found myself well refreshed. 

About noon, I saw coming towards the house a kind 
of vehicle drawn like a sledge by four Yahoos. There 
was in it an old steed, who seemed to be of quality; 
he alighted with his hind-feet forward, having by acci- 
dent got a hurt in his left fore-foot. He came to dine 
with our horse, who received him with great civility. 
They dined in the best room, and had oats boiled in 
milk for the second course, which the old horse eat 
warm, but the rest cold, ‘Their mangers were placed 
circular in the middle of the room, and divided into 
several partitions, round which they sat on their 
haunches, upon bosses of straw. In the middle was a 
large rack, with angles answering to every partition of 
the manger; so that each horse and mare eat their own 
hay, and their own mash of oats and milk, with much 
decency and regularity. The behaviour of the young 
colt and foal appeared very modest, and that of the 
master and mistress extremely cheerful and complaisant 
to their guest. The gray ordered me to stand by him ; 
and much discourse passed between him and his friend 
concerning me, as | found by the stranger’s often looking 
on me, and the frequent repetition of the word Yahoo. 

I happened to wear my gloves, which the master 
gray observing, seemed perplexed, discovering signs of 
wonder what | had done to my fore-feet: he put his 
hoof three or four times to them, as if he would signify 
that I should reduce them to their former shape, which 
I presently did, pulling off both my gloves, and putting 
them into my pocket. This occasioned farther talk, 
and I saw the company was pleased with my beha- 
viour, whereof 1 soon found the good effects. | was 
ordered to speak the words I understood; and while 
they were at dinner, the master taught me the names 
for oats, milk, fire, water, and some others which | 
could readily pronounce after him, having fiom my 
youth a great facility in learning languages, 

When dinner was done, the master horse took me 
aside, and by signs and words made me understand the 
concern he was in that I had nothing to eat. Oats in 
their tongue are called hlunnh. This word I pronounced 
two or three times; for although I had refused them at 
first, yet, upon second thoughts, I considered that I could 
contrive tomake of them a kind of bread, which might be 
suflicient, with milk, to keep me alive, tll I could make 
my escape to some other country, and to creatures of my 
own species. The horse immediately ordered a white 
mare servant of his family to bring me a good quantity 
of oats in a sort of wooden tray. These I heated be- 
fore the fire, as well as 1 could, and rubbed them till 
the husks came off, which I made a shift to winnow 
from the grain: I ground and beat them between two 
stones, then took water, and made them into a paste 
or cake, which I toasted at the fire, and eat warm with 
milk. It was at first a very insipid diet, though com- 
mon enough in many parts of Europe, but grew toler- 
able by time; and having been often reduced to hard 
fare in my life, this was not the first experiment I had 
made how easily nature is satisfied. And I cannot but 
observe, that 1 never had one hour’s sickness while I 
stayed in this island. It is true, I sometimes made a 
shiit to catch a rabbit, or birds, by springs made of Ya- 
hoo’s hairs; and I often gathered wholesome herbs, 
which I boiled, and eat as salads with my bread; and 
now and then, for a rarity, | made a little butter, and 
drank the whey. I was at first at a great loss for salt, 
but custom soon reconciled me to the want of it; and 
I am confident, that the frequent use of salt among us 
is an eflect of luxury, and was first introduced only as 
a provocative to drink, except where it is necessary for 
preserving flesh in long voyages, or in places remote 
from great markets; for we observe no animal to be 
fond of it but man, and as to myself, when I left this 
country, it was a great while before I could endure the 
taste of it in any thing that I eat. 

This is enough to say upon the subjegt of my diet, 
wherewith other travellers fill their books, as ifthe read- 
ers were personally concerned whether we fare well or 
ill. However, it was necessary to mention this matter, 
lest the world should think it impossible that I could 
find sustenance for three years in such a country, and 
among such inhabitants. 

When it grew towartls evening, the master horse 
ordered a place for me to lodge in; it was but six 
yards from the house, and separated from the stable of 
the Yahoos, Here I got some straw, and covering my- 
self with my own clothes, slept very sound. But f was 
in a short time better accommodated, as the reader 
shall know hereafter, when I come to treat more par- 
ticularly about my way of living. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


The Author studies to learn the language. The Houyhn- 
hnm, his master, assists in teaching him. The lan- 
guage described, Several Houyhnhnms* of quality 
come out of curiosity to see the Author. He gives his 
master a short account of his voyage. 

My principal endeavour was to learn the language, 
which my master (for so I shall henceforth call him,) 
and his children, and every servant of his house, were 
desirous to teachme ; for they looked upon it as a pro- 
digy, that a brute animal should discover such marks of 
a rational creature. I pointed to every thing, and in- 
quired the name of it, which I wrote downin my journal- 
book when I was alone, and corrected my bad accent, 
by desiring those of the family to pronounce it often. 
In this employment, a sorrel nag, one of the under-ser- 
vants, was very ready to assist ame. 

In speaking, they pronounced through the nose and 
throat, and their language approaches nearest to the 
High Dutch, or German, of any I know in Europe; 
but is much more graceful and significant. The em- 
peror Charles V. made almost the same observation, 
when he said, “ that if he were tospeak to his horse, it 
should be in High Dutch.” The curiosity and impa- 
tience of my master were so great, that he spent many 
hours of his Jeisure to instruct me. He was convinced 
(as he afterwards told me) that [ must be a Yahoo; but 
my teachableness, civility, and cleanliness, astonished 
him ; which were qualities altogether opposite to those 
animals.* He was most perplexed about my clothes, 
reasoning sometimes with himself, whether they were a 

art of my body; for I never pulled them off till the 

family were asleep, and got them on before they waked 
in the morning. My master was eager to learn 
“ whence I came ; how I acquired those appearances 
of reason, which I discovered in all my actions ; and to 
know my story from my own mouth, which he hoped he 
should soon do, by the great proficiency | made in learn- 
ing and pronouncing their words and sentences.” ‘To 
help my memory, I formed all [ learned into the English 
alphabet, and writ the words down, with the transla- 
tions. This last, after some time, I ventured to do in 
my master’s presence. It cost me much trouble to ex- 
plain to him what I was doing; for the inhabitants have 
not the least idea of books or literature. 

In about ten weeks time, [| was able to understand 
most of his questions; and in three months could give 
him some tolerable answers. He was extremely cu- 
rious to know “ from what part of the country | came, 
and how I was taught to imitate a rational creature ; 
because the Yahoos (whom he saw I exactly resembled 
in my head, hands, and face, that were only visible,) 
with some appearance of cunning, and the strongest 
disposition to mischief, were observed to be the most 
unteachable of all brutes.” 1 answered, “that I came 
over the sea from a far place, with many others of my 
own kind, in a great ho!low vessel made of the bodies 
of trees: that my companions forced me to land on this 
coast, and then left me to shift for myself” It was with 
some difficulty, and by the help of many signs, that I 
brought him to understand me. He replied, “that I 
must needs be mistaken, or that I said the thing which 
was not ;” for they have no word in their language to 
express lying or falsehood. “ He knew it was impossi- 
ble that there could be a country beyond the sea, or that 
a parcel of brutes could move a wooden vessel whither 
they pleased upon water. He was sure no Houyhnhnm 
alive could make such a vessel, nor would trust Yahoos 
to manage it, 

The word Houwyhnhnm, in their tongue, signifies a 
horse, and, in its etymology, the perfection of nature, I 
told my master, “that I was at a loss for expression, 
but would improve as fast asI could; and hoped, in a 
short time, I should be able to tell him wonders.” He 
was pleased to direct his own mare, his colt, and foal, 
and the servants of the family, to take all opportunities 
of instructing me ; and every day, for two or three hours, 
he was at the same pains himself several horses and 
mares of quality in the neighbourhood, came often to our 
house, upon the report spread of “a wonderful Yahoo, 
that could speak like a Houyhnhnm, and seemed, in his 
words and actions, to discover some glimmerings of rea- 
son.” These delighted to converse with me: they put 
many questions, and received such answers as 1 was 
able to return. By all these advantages I made so great 
a progress, that, in five months from my arrival, I un- 
derstood whatever was spoken, and could express my- 
self tolerably well. 

The Houyhnhnms, who came to visit my master out 


* “Qualities opposite to animals,” is a strange mode of 
expression; it should be—“ which were qualities altogether 
opposite to such as belonged to those animals.” S. 

+ “That were only visible’—an ambiguous phrase ; it 
should be—“ which only were visible,” &c. S. 








of a design of seeing and talking with me, could hardly 
believe me to be a right Yahoo, because my body had 
a different covering from others of my kind, They 
were astonished to observe me without the usual hair or 
skin, except on my head, face, and hands; but I disco- 
vered that secret to my master upon an accident which 
happened about a fortnight before. 

1 have already told the reader, that every night, when 
the family were gone to bed, it was my custom to strip, 
and cover myself with my clothes: it happened one 
morning early, that my master sent for me by the sorrel 
nag, who was his valet; when he came [| was fast 
asleep, ny clothes fallen off on one side, and my shirt 
above my waist. 1 awaked at the noise he made, and 
observed him to deliver his message in some disorder ; 
after which he went to my master, and in a great fright 
gave him a very confused account of what he had 
seen: this I presently discovered ; for, going as soon 
as I was dressed to pay my attendance upon his 
honour, he asked me “ the meaning of whathis servant 
had reported, that | was not the same thing when I slept, 
as | appeared tobe at other times ; that his valet assured 
him, some part of me was white, some yellow, at least 
not so white, and some brown. 

I had hitherto concealed the secret of my dress, in 
order to distinguish myself, as much as possible, from 
that cursed race of Yahoos ; but now | found it in vain to 
do soany longer. Besides, | considered that my clothes 
and shoes would soon wear out, which already were in 
a declining condition, and must be supplied by some 
contrivance from the hides of Yahoos, or other brutes ; 
whereby the whole secret would be known. I there- 
tore told my master, “that in the country whence I 
came, those of my kind always covered their bodies 
with the hairs of certain animals prepared by art, as 
well for deceney as to avoid the inclemencies of air, 
both hot and cold ; of which, as to my person, I would 
give him immediate conviction, if he pleased to com- 
mand me: only desiring his excuse, if I did not ex- 
pose those parts that nature taught us to conceal,” 
He said, “my discourse was all very strange, but es- 
pecially the last part; for he could not understand why 
nature should teach us to conceal what nature had 
given; that neither himself nor family were ashamed 
of any parts of their bodies ; but, however, I might do 
as I pleased.” Whereupon I first unbuttoned my coat, 
and pulled it off I did the same with my waistcoat. 
I drew off my shoes, stockings, and breeches. I let my 
shirt down to my waist, and drew - the bottom, 
fastening it like a girdle about my middle, to hide my 
nakedness, 

My master observed the whole performance with 
great signs of curiosity and admiration. He took up 
all my clothes in his pastern, one piece after another, 
and examined them diligently ; he then stroked my 
body very gently, and looked round me several times ; 
after which, he said, it was plain 1 must be a perfect 


Yahoo; but that I differed very much from the rest of 


my species, in the softness, whiteness, and smoothness 
of my skin; my want of hair in several parts of my 
body; the shape and shortness of my claws behind 
and before ; and my afiectation of walking continually 
on my two hinder feet. He desired to see no more ; and 
gave me leave to put on my clothes again, for 1 was 
shuddering with the cold. 

1 expressed my uneasiness at his giving me so often 
the appellation of a Yahoo, an odious animal, for which 
1 had so utter a hatred and contempt: I begged he 
would forbear applying that word to me, and make the 
same order in his family and among his friends whom 
he suffered to see me. I requested likewise, “that the 
secret’of my having a false covering to my body, might 
be known to none but himself, at least as long as my 
present clothing should last ; for, as to what the sorrel 
nag, his valet, had observed, his honour might command 
him to conceal it. 

All this my master very graciously consented to, and 
thus the secret was kept till my clothes began to wear 
out, which I was forced to supply by several con- 
trivances that shall hereafter be mentioned. In the 
mean time, he desired “1 would go on with my utmost 
diligence to learn their language, because he was more 
astonished at my capacity for speech and reason, than 
at the figure of my body, whether it were covered or 
not ;” adding, “ that he waited with some impatience to 
hear the wonders which I promised to tell him.” 

Thenceforward he doubled the pains he had been at 
to instruct me: he brought me into all company, and 
made them treat me with civility ; “ because,” as he told 
them privately, “this would put me into good humour 
and make me more diverting.” 

Every day, when I waited on him, beside the trouble 
he was at in teaching, he would ask me several ques- 
tions concerning myself, which | answered as well as 
I could ; and by these means he had already received 
some general ideas, though very imperfect. It would 








be tedious to relate the several steps by which I ad- 
vanced to a more regular conversation ; but the first 
account I gave of myself in any order and length wasto 
this purpose : 

“That I came from a very far country, as I already 
had attempted to tell him, with about fifty more of my 
own species ; that we travelled upon the seas ina great 
hollow vessel made of wood, and larger than his honour’s 
house. I described the ship to him in the best terms J 
could, and explained, by the help of my handkerehief 
displayed, how it was dfiven forward by the wind, 
That upon a quarrel among us, I was set on shore on 
this coast, where I walked forward, without knowin 
whither, till he delivered me from the persecution | 
those exccrable Yahoos.’ He asked me, “who made 
the ship, and how it was possible that the Houyhnhans 
of my country would leave it to the management of 
brutes?” My answer was, “that I durst proceed no 
further in my relation, unless he would give me his word 
and honour that he would not be oflended ; and then J 
would tell him the wonders I had so often promised.” 
He agreed; and I went on by assuring him, that the 
ship was made by creatures like myself; who, in all 
the countries I had travelled, as well as in my own, 
were the only governing rational animals; and that 
upon my arrival hither,* I was as much astonished 
to see the Houyhnhnms act like rational beings, as he, 
or his friends, could be, in finding some marks of reason 
in a creature he was pleased to call a Yahoo; to which 
1 owned my resemblance in every part, but could not 
account for their degenerate and brutal nature.” [| 
said farther, “that if good fortune ever restored me 
to my native country, to relate my travels hither, as I 
resolved to do, every body would believe that I said 
the thing that was not, that I invented the story out of 
my own head ; and (with all possible respect to him- 
self, his family, and friends, and under his promise of 
not being offended) our countrymen woul hardly 
think it probable that a Houwyhnhnm should be the 
presiding creature of a nation, and a Yahoo the brute,” 





CHAPTER IV. 

The Houyhnhnm’s notion of truth and falsehood. The 
Author's discourse disapproved by his master. The 
Author gives a more particular account of himself, and 
the accidents of his voyage. 

My master heard me with great appearances of un" 
easiness in his countenance ; because doubting, or 
believing, are so little known in this country, that the 
inhabitants cannot tell how to behave douse under 
such circumstances: and I remember, in frequent dis- 
courses with my master concerning the nature of man- 
hood in other parts of the world, having occasion to talk 
of lying and false representation, it was with much dif 
ficulty that he comprehended what I meant, although 
he had otherwise a most acute judgment. For he ar- 
gued thus: “that the use of speech was to make us 
understand one another, and to receive information of 
facts ; now, if any one said the thing which was not, 
those ends were defeated, because I cannot properly be 
said to understand him; and I am so far from receiv- 
ing information, that he leaves me worse than in i 
rance, for I am led to believe a thing black, when it is 
white, and short, when it is long.” And these were all 
the notions he had concerning that faculty of lying, so 
perfectly well understood, and so universally practised, 
among human creatures. 

To return from this digression. When I asserted 
that the Yahoos were the only governing animals in my 
country, which my master said was altogether past his 
conception, he desired to know, “ whether we had 
Houyhnhnms among us, and what was their employ- 
ment?” I told him, “we had great numbers ; that in 
summer they grazed in the fields, and in winter were 
kept in houses with hay and oats, where Yahoo servants 
were employed to rub their skins smooth, comb their 
manes, pick their fect, serve them with food, and make 
their beds.” “TI understand you well,” said my mas 
ter: “it is now very plain, from all you have spo 
ken, that whatever share of reason the Yahoos preten 
ed to, the Houyhnhnms are your masters ; I heartily 
wish our Yahoos would be so tractable.” I begged 
“this honour would please to excuse me from p 
ing any further, because I was very certain that the ac- 
count he expected from me would be highly displeas- 
ing.” But he insisted in commanding} me to let him 
know the best and the worst. I told him “ he should be 
obeyed.” I owned “that the Houyhnhams among Us, 
whom we called horses, were the most generous 


comely animal we had ; that they excelled in strength 





* It should be—“upon my arrival here,” not, “ arrival 
hither,” which is not English. 8S. : 

t “ Insisted in commanding,” is not English ; it should be, 
‘ persisted in commanding,” &c, 8. 
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and swiftness ; and when they belonged to persons of 
quality, were employed in travelling, racing, or drawing 

i they were treated with much kindness an 
care, till they fell into diseases, or became foundered in 
the feet: but then they were sold, and used to,all kind 
of drudgery till they died; after which their skins were 
stri ped, and sold for what they were worth, and their 

es left to be devoured by dogs and birds of prey. 
But the common race of horses had not so good for- 
tune, being kept by farmers and carriers, and other 
mean people, who put them to greater labour, and fed 
them worse.” I described, as well as I could, our way 
of riding ; the shape and use of a bridle, a saddle, a 
spur, and a whip; of harness and wheels. I added, 
“that we fastened plates of a certain hard substance 
called iron, at the bottom of their feet, to preserve their 
hoofs from being broken by the stony ways, on which 
we often travelled.” 

My master, after some expressions of great indigna- 
tion, wondered “ how we dared to venture upon a 
Howyhnhnm’s back ; for he was sure that the weakest 
servant in his house would be able to shake off the 
strongest Yahoo; or by lying down and rolling on his 
back, squeeze the brute to death.” I answered, “ that 
our horses were trained up, from three or four years old, 
to the several uses we intended them for; that if any of 
them proved intolerably vicious, they were employed 
for carriages; that they were severely beaten, while 
they were young, for any mischievous tricks: that the 
in, designed for the common use of riding or draught, 
were generally castrated about two years after their 
birth, to take down their spirits, and. make them more 
tame and gentle ; that they were indeed sensible of re- 
wards and punishments ; but his honour would please 
to consider, that they had not the least tincture of rea- 
son, any more than the Yahoos in this country.” 

It put me to the pains of many circumlocutions, to 

ive my master a right idea of what I spoke ; for their 
language does not abound in variety of words, because 
their wants and passions are fewer than among us. 
But it is impossible to express his noble resentment at 
our savage treatment of the Houyhnhnm race ; particu- 
larly after I had explained the manner and use of cas- 
trating horses among us, to hinder them from propagat- 
ing their kind, and to render them more servile. He 
said, “if it were possible there could be any country 
where Yahoos alone were endued with reason, they cer- 
tainly must be the governing animal; because reason 
m time will always prevail against brutal strength. 
But, considering the frame of our bodies, and especially 
of mine, he thought no creature of equal bulk was so 
ill-contrived for employing that reason in the common 
offices of life ; whereupon he desired to know “ whether 
those among whom I lived resembled me or the Yahoos 
of his country.” I assured him, that I was as well 
shaped as most of my age; but the younger, and the 
females were much more soft and tender, and the skins 
of the latter generally as white as milk.’ He said, “I 
differed indeed from other Yahoos, being much more 
cleanly, and not altogether so deformed ; but, in point 
of real advantage, he thought I differed for the worse : 
that my nails were of no use either to my fore or hinder 
feet ; as to my fore-feet, he could not properly call them 
by that name ; for he never observed me to walk 
upon them; that they were too soft to bear the 
ground ; that I generally went with them uncovered ; 
neither was the covering I sometimes wore on them of 
the same shape, or so strong as that on my feet behind ; 
that I could not walk with any security, for if either of 
my hinder feet slipped, I must inevitably fall.” He 
then began to find frult with other parts of my body : 
“the flatness of my face, the prominence of my nose, 
Mine eyes placed directly in font, so that I could not 

look on either side, without turning my head: that I 
was not able to feed myself, without lifting one of my 
fore-feet to my mouth; and therefore nature had placed 
those joints io answer that necessity. He knew not 
what could be the use of those several clefts and divi- 
sions in my feet behind ; that these were too soft to bear 
the hardness and sharpness of stones, without a cover- 
ing made from the skin of some other brute; that my 
Whole body wanted a fence against heat and cold, 
which I was forced to put on and off every day, with 
tediousness and trouble: and lastly, that he observed 
every animal in this country naturally to abhor the 

‘ahoos, whom the weaker avoided, and the stronger 
drove from them. So that, supposing us to have the 

reason, he could not see how it were possible to 
cure that natural antipathy, which every creature dis- 
Covered against us; nor consequently es we could 
tame and render them serviceable. However, he would,” 
as he said, “ debate the matter no farther, because he 
Was more desirous to know my own story, the country 
where I was born, and the several actions and ovents 
of my life, before I came hither.” 
s / assured him “ how extremely desirous T was that 





he should be satisfied in every point ; but I doubted 
much, whether it would be possible for me to explain 
myself on several subjects, whereof his honour could 
have no conception ; because | saw nothing in his 
country to which I could resemble them : that, however, 
1 would do my best, and strive to express myself by 
similitudes, humbly desiring his assistance when [ 
wanted proper words ;” which he was pleased to pro- 
mise me. 

1 said “ my birth was of honest parents, in an island 
called England ; which was remote from his country, 
as many days’ journey as the strongest of his honour’s 
servants could travel in the annual course of the sun : 
that! was bred a surgeon, whose trade it is to cure 
wounds and hurts in the body, gotten by accident or 
violence ; that my country was governed by a female 
man whom we called queen ; that I left it to get riches, 
whereby [ might maintain myself and family, when | 
should return ; that, in my last voyage, | was com- 
mander of the ship, and had about fifty Yahoos under 
me, many of which died at sea, and I was forced to 
supply them by others picked out from several nations; 
that our ship was twice in danger of being sunk, the 
first time by a great storm, and the second by striking 
against a rock.” Here my master interposed, by ask- 
ing me, “ how I could persuade strangers, out of dif- 
ferent countries, to venture with me, after the losses I 
had sustained, and the hazards I had run.” I said, 
“ they were fellows of desperate fortunes, forced to fly 
from the places of their birth on account of their po- 
verty or their crimes. Some were undone by lawsuits ; 
others spent all they had in drinking, whoring, and 
gaming ; others fled for treason ; many for murder, 
theft, poisoning, robbery, perjury, forgery, coining false 
money, for committing rapes, or sodomy; for flying 
from their colours, or deserting to the enemy ; and 
most of them had broken prison ; none of these » A re- 
turn to their native countries, for fear of being hanged, 
or of starving in a jail ; and therefore they were under 
the necessity of seeking a livelihood in other places.” 

During this discourse my master was pleased to in- 
terrupt me several times. I had made use of many 
circumlocutions in describing to him the nature of the 
several crimes for which most of our crew had been 
forced to fly their country. ‘This labour took up seve- 
ral day’s conversation, before he was able to compre- 
hend me. He was wholly at a loss to know what 
could be the use or necessity of practising those vices. 
To clear up which, I endeavoured to give some ideas 
of the desire of power and riches ; of the terrible ef- 
fects of lust, intemperance, malice, and envy. All this 
I was forced to define and describe by putting cases, 
and. making suppositions. After which, like one whose 
imagination was struck with something never seen or 
heard of before, he would lift up his eyes with amazement 
and indignation. Power, government, war, law, pu- 
nishment, and a thousand other things, had no terms, 
wherein that language could express them; which 
made the difficulty almost insuperable, to give my mas- 
ter any conception of what I meant. But being of an 
excellent understanding, much improved by contempla- 
tion and converse, he at last arrived at a competent 
knowledge of what human nature, in our parts of the 
world, is capable to perform ; and desired I would give 
him some particular account of that land which we call 
Europe, but especially of my own country. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Author, at his master’s commands, informs him of 
the state of England. The causes of war among the 
princes of Europe. The Author begins to explain the 
English constitution. 

Tue reader may please to observe, that the following 
extract of many conversations I had with my master, 
contains a summary of the most material points, which 
were discoursed at several times for above two years; 
his honour often desiring fuller satisfaction, as I farther 


improved in the Houyhnhnm tongue. [ laid before him, | : . ghey 
; ” | think you have said the thing which is not.” 


as well as I could, the whole state of Europe ; I dis- 
coursed of trade and manufactures, of arts and scien- 
ces ; and the answers I gave to all the questions he 
made, as they arose upon several subjects, were a fund 
of conversation not to be exhausted. But I shall here 
only set down the substance of what passed between 
us concerning my own country, reducing it in order as 
well as I can, without any regard to time or other cir- 
cumstances, while I strictly adhere to truth. My only 
concern is, that I shall hardly be able to do justice to 
my master’s arguments and expressions, which must 
needs suffer by my want of capacity, as well as by a 
translation into our barbarous English. 

In obedience therefore to his honour’s commands, I 
related to him the revolution under the Prince of 
Orange ; the long war with France, entered into by 





the said prince, and renewed by his successor, the pre- 





sent queen ; whercin the greatest powers of Christen- 
dom were engaged, and which still continued : I com- 
puted at his request, “ that about a million of Yahoos 
might have been killed in the whole progress of it ; and 
perhaps a hundred or more cities taken, and five times 
as many ships burnt or sunk.” 

He asked me, “ what were the usual causes or mo- 
tives that made one country go to war with another?” 
I answered, “ they were innumerable; but I should 
only mention a few of the chief. Sometimes the am- 
bition of princes, who never think they have land or 
people enough to govern ; sometimes the corruption of 
ministers, who engage their master in a war, in order 
to stifle or divert the clamour of the subjects again 
their evil administration. Difference in opinions has 
cost many millions of lives ; for instance, whether flesh 
be bread, or bread be flesh ; whether the juice of a 
certain berry be blood or wine,* whether whistling be 
a vice or a virtue ;{ whether it be better to kiss a post, 
or throw it into the fire ;{ what is the best colour for a 
coat, whether black, white, red, or gray ; and whether 
it should be long or short, narrow or wide, dirty or 
clean, with many more.§ Neither are any wars so 
furious and bloody, or of so long a continuance, as 
those occasioned by difference in opinion, especially it 
it be in things indifferent. 

“Sometimes the quarrel between two princes is to 
decide which of them shall dispossess a third of his do- 
minions, where neither of them pretend to any right: 
sometimes one prince quarrels with another, for fear the 
other should quarrel with him: sometimes a war is en- 
tered upon, because the enemy is too strong; and 
sometimes, because he is too weak: sometimes our 
neighbours want the things which we have, or have 
the things which we want, and we both fight, till they 
take ours, or give us theirs. It is a very justifiable 
causeof a war, to invade a country after the people have 
been wasted by famine, destroyed by pestilence, or em- 
broiled by factions among themselves. It is justifiable 
to enter into war against our nearest ally, when one of 
his towns lies convenient for us, or a territory of land, 
that would render our dominions round and compact. 
If a prince sends forces into a nation, where the people 
are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put half of them 
to death, and make slaves of the rest, in order to civilize 
and reduce them from their barbarous way of living. 
It is a very kingly, honourable, and frequent practice, 
when one prince desires the assistance of another, to 
secure him against an invasion, that the assistant, when 
he has driven out the invader, should seize on the do- 
minions himself, and kill, imprison, or banish, the 
prince he came to relieve. Alliance by blood, or mar- 
riage, is a frequent cause of war between princes; and 
the nearer the kindred is, the greater their disposition 
to quarrel: poor nations are hungry, and rich nations 
are proud: and pride and hunger will ever be at va- 
riance. For these reasons, the trade of a soldier is 
held the most honourable of all others ; because a sol- 
dier is a Ya..0o hired to kill, in cold blood, as many of 
his own species, who have never offended him, as pos- 

sibly he can. 

“There is likewise a kind of beggarly princes in 
Europe, not able to make war by themselves, who hire 
out their troops to richer nations, for so much a day to 
each man ; of which they keep three-fourths to them- 
selves, and it is the best part of their maintenance ; 
such are those in many northern parts of Europe.” 

“ What you have told me,” said my master, “upon 
the subject of war, does indced discover most admira- 
bly the effects of that reason you pretend to: however, 
it is happy that the shame is greater than the danger; 
and that nature has left you utterly incapable of doing 
much mischief. For, your mouths lying flat with your 
faces, you can hardly bite each other to any purpose, 
unless by consent. Then as to the claws upon your 
feet before and behind, they are so short and tender, 
that one of our Yahoos would drivea dozen of yours 
before him. And therefore, in recounting the numbers 
of those who have been killed in battle, I cannot but 


I could not forbear shaking my head, and smiling a 
little at his ignorance. And being no stranger to the 
art of war, I gave him a description of cannons, cul- 
verins, muskets, carabines, pistols, bullets, powder, 
swords, bayonets, battles, sieges, retreats, attacks, un- 
dermines, countermines, bombardments, sea-fights, 
shipssunk with a thousand men, twenty thousand killed 
on each side, dying groans, limbs flying in the air, 
smoke, noise, confusion, trampling to death under 
horses’ feet, flight, pursuit, victory; fields strewed with 
carcases, left for food to dogs and wolves, and birds of 
prey; plundering, stripping, ravishing, burning, and 


+ Church music, H. 
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destroying. And to set forth the valour of my own 
dear countrymen, I assured him, “ that I had seen them 
blow up a hundred enemies at once in a siege, and as 
many in a ship; and beheld the dead bodies drop down 
in pieces from the clouds, to the great diversion of the 
spectators.””* 

i was yoing on to more particulars, when my mas- 
ter commanded me silence. He said, “ whoever un- 
derstood the nature of the Yahoos, might easily believe 
it possible for so vile an animal to be capable of every 
action I had named, if their strength and cunning 
equalled their malice. ‘ 
creased his abhorrence of the whole species, so he found 
it gave him a disturbance in his mind, to which he was 
wholly a stranger before. He thought his ears, being 
used to such abominable words, might, by degrees, ad- 
mit them with less detestation: that although he hated 
the Yahoos of this country, yet he no more blamed them 
for their odious qualities, than he did a gnnayh (a bird 
of prey) for its cruelty, or a sharp stone tor cutting his 
hoof. But, when a creature pretending to reason could 
be capable of such enormities, he dreaded lest the cor- 
ruption of that faculty might be worse than brutality 
itself He seemed therefore confident, that, instead of 
reason, we were only possessed of some quality, fitted 
to increase our natural vices; as the reflection from a 
troubled stream returns the image of an ill-shapen body, 
not only larger but more distorted.” 

He added, “that he had heard too much upon the 
subject of war, both in this and some former discours- 
es. There was another point, which a little perplexed 
him at present. I had informed him, that some of our 
crew left their country on account of being ruined by 
law ; that | had already explained the meaning of the 
word; but he was at a loss how it shouldcome to pass, 
that the law, which was intended for every man’s pre- 
servation, should be any man’s ruin. ‘Therefore he 
desired to be further satisfied what [ meant by law, 
and the dispensers’ thereof, according to the present 
practice in my own country: because he thought na- 
ture and reason were sutficient guides for a reasonable 
animal, as we pretended to be, in showing us what 
we ought to do, and what to avoid.” 

I assured his honour, “that law was a science, in 
which [ had not much conversed, further than by em- 
ploying advocates in vain, upon some injustices that 
had been done me: however, L would give him all the 
satisfaction I was able.” 

I said, “there was a socicty of men among us, bred 
up from their youth in the art of proving, by words 
multiplied for the purpose, that white is black, and 
black is white, according as they are paid. To this 
society all the rest of the people are slaves. For ex- 
ample, if my neighbour has a mind to my cow, he has 
a lawyer to prove that he ought to have my cow from 
me. {must then hire another to defend my right, it 
being against all rules of law that any man should be 
allowed to speak for himself. Now, in this case, I, 
who am the right owner, lie under two great disadvan- 
tages: first, my lawyer, being practised almost from 
his cradle in defending falschood, is quite out of his 
element when he would be an advocate for justice, 
which is an unnatural office he always attempts with 

reat awkwardness, if not with ill-will, The second 
abeenan is, that my lawyer must proceed with 
great caution, or else he will be reprimanded by the 
judges and abhorred by his brethren, as one that would 
teas the practice of the law. And therefore I have 
but two methods to preserve my cow. The first is, 
to gain over my adversary’s lawyer with a double fee, 
who will then betray his client by insinuating that he 
has justice on his side. The second way is for my 
lawyer to make my cause appear as unjust as he can, 
by allowing the cow to belong to my adversary: and 
this, if it be skilfully done, will certainly bespeak the 
favour of the bench. Now your honour is to Know, 









+ Tt would perhaps be impossible, by the most laboured 
argument, or foretble eloquence, to show the absurd injustice 
and horrid cruelty of war so effectually, as by this simple 
exhibition of them in a new light ; with war, including every 
species of iniquity and every art of destruction, we become 
familiar, by degrees, under specious terms, which are seldom 
examined, because they are learned at an age in which the 
mind implicitly receives and retains whatever is impressed : 
thus it happens, that when one maa murders another to gra- 
tify his lust, we shudder ; but when one man murders a mil- 











lion to gratify his vanity, we approve and we admire, we envy | 


and we applaud. If, when this and the preceding pages are 
read, we discover with astonishment, that when the same 
events have occurred in history we feit no emotion, and ac- 
quiesced in wars which we could not but know to have been 
commenced for such causes, and carried on by such means; 
let not him be censured for too much debasing his species, 
who has contributed to their felicity and preservation, by 
stripping off the veil of custom and prejudice, and holding 
up in their native deformity the vices by which they become 
wretched, and the arts by which they are destroyed, H. 


But as my discourse had in-’ 





that these judges are persons appointed to decide all 
controversies of property, as well as for the trial of 
criminals, and picked out from the most dexterous 
lawyers, who are grown old and lazy; and having been 
biassed all their lives against truth and equity, lie un- 
der such a fatal necessity of favouring fraud, perjury, 
and oppression, that I have known some of them re- 
fuse a large bribe from the side where justice lay, 
rather than injure the faculty, by doing any thing un- 
becoming their nature or their office. 

“It is a maxim among these lawyers, that whatever 
has been done before, may legally be done again; and 
therefore they take special care to record all the deci- 
sions formerly made against common justice, end the 
general reason of mankind. ‘These, under the name of 
precedents, they produce as authorities to justify the 
most iniquitous opinions ; and the judges never fail of 
directing accordingly. 

“Jn pleading, they studiously avoid entering into 
the merits of the cause; but are loud, violent, and 
tedious, in dwelling upon all circumstances which are 
not to the purpose. or instance, in the case already 
mentioned ; they never desire to know what claim or 
title my adversary has to my cow; but whether the 
said cow were red or black; her horns long or short; 
whether the field I graze her in be round or square ; 
whether she was milked at home or abroad; what 
diseases she is subject to, and the like; after which 
they consult precedents, adjourn the cause from time 
to time, and in ten, twenty, or thirty years, come to an 
issue, 

“It is likewise to be observed, that this society has 
a peculiar cant and jargon of their own, that no other 
mortal can understand, and wherein all their laws are 
written, which they take speeial care to multiply; 
whereby they have wholly confounded the very essence 
of truth and falsehood, of right and wrong; so that it 
will take thirty years to decide, whether the field, left 
me by my ancestors for six generations, belongs to me, 
or to a stranger three hundred miles off. 

“In the trial of persons accused for crimes against 
the state, the method is much more shortand commend- 
able: the judge first sends to sound the disposition of 
those in power, after which he can easily hang or save 
a criminal, strictly preserving all due forms of law.” 

Here my master interposing, said, “it was a pity, 
that creatures endowed with such prodigious abilities 
of mind, as these lawyers, by the description L gave of 
them, must certainly be, were not rather encouraged 
to be instructors of others in wisdom and knowledge.” 
In answer to which | assured his honour, “ that in all 
points out of their own trade, they were usually the 
most ignorant and stupid generation among us, the 
most despicable in common conversation, avowed ene- 
mies to all knowledge and learning, and equally dis- 
posed to prevent the general reason of mankind, in 
every other subject of discourse as in that of their own 
profession.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A continuation of the state of England under Queen Anne. 
The character of a first minister of state in European 
courts. 

My master was yet wholly at a loss to understand 
what motives could incite this race of lawyers to per- 
plex, disquiet, and weary themselves, and engage in a 
confederacy of injustice, merely for the sake of injuring 
their fellow-animals; neither could he comprehend 
what [ meant in saying, they did it for hire. Where- 
upon I was at much pains to describe to him the use of 
money, the materials it was made of; and the value of 
the metals ; “that when a Yahoo had got a great store 
of this precious substance, he was able to purchase 
whatever he had a mind to, the finest clothing, the no- 
blest bouses, great tracts of land, the most costly meats 
and drinks ; and have his choice of the most beautiful 





females. Therefore, since money alone was able to 
perform all these feats, our Yahoos thought they coultl 
never have enough of it to spend, or to save, as they 
found themselves inclined, from their natural bent, either 
to profusion or avarice. ‘That the rich man enjoyed the 
fruit of the poor man’s labour, and the latter were a 
thousand to one in proportion to the former. That the 
bulk of our people were forced to live miserably, by la- 
bouring every day for small wages, to make a few live 
plentifully.” 

I enlarged myself much on thesc, and many other 
particulars to the same purpose ; but his honour was 
still to seek ; for he went upon a supposition, that all 
animals had a title to their share in the productions of 
the earth, and especially those who presided over the 
rest. Therefore he desired | would let him know, 
“what these costly meats were, and how any of us hap- 
pened to wantthem!” Whereupon I enumerated as 





many sorts as came into my head, withthe various me- 





thods of dressing them, which could not be done without 
sending vessels by sea to every part of the world, as wel] 
for liquors to drink as for sauces and innumerable other 
conveniences. I assured him “ that this whole globe of 
earth must be at least three times gone round, before 
one of our better female Yahoos could get her breakfast, 
or a cup to put it in.” He said “ that must needs beg 
miserable country, which cannot furnish food for its own 
inhabitants. But what he chiefly wondered at wa; 
how such vast tracts of ground as I described should be 
wholly without fresh water, and the people put to the 
necessity of sending over the sea for drink.” I repli 
“that England (the dear place of my nativity) wag 
computed to produce three times the quantity of food 
more than its inhabitants are able to consume, as well 
as liquors extracted from grain, or pressed out of the 
fruit of certain trees, which made excellent drink; and 
the same proportion in every other convenience of life, 
But in order to feed the luxury and intemperance of the 
males, and the vanity of the females, we sent away the 
greatest part of our necessary things to other countnes, 
whence in return we brought the materials of diseases, 
folly, and vice, to spend among ourselves. Hence it 
follows of necessity, that vast numbers of our people are 
compelled to seck their livelihood by begging, robbing, 
stealing, cheating, pimping, flattering, suborning, for. 
swearing, forging, gaming, lying, fawning, hectoring, 
voting, scribbling, star-gazing, poisoning, whoring, cant 
ing, libelling, free-thinking, and the like occupations ;” 
every one of which terms | was at much pains tu make 
him understand. 

“That wine was not imported among us from forejgn 
countries, to supply the want of water or other drinks, 
but because it was a sort ofliquid, which made us mer. 
ry by putting us out of our senses, diverted all melan- 
choly thoughts, begat wild extravagant imazinations in 
the brain, raised our hopes and banished our fears, sus 
pended every office of reason for a time, and deprived 
us of the use of our limbs, till we fell into a profound 
sleep; although it must be confessed, that we always 
awaked sick and dispirited; and that the use of ‘this 
liquor filled us with diseases,which made our livesuncom- 
fortable and short. 

But beside all this, the, bulk of our people supported 
themselves by furnishing the necessities or conveni- 
ences of life, to the rich, and to each other. For instance, 
when I amat home, and dressed as I ought to be, I carry 
on my body the workmanship of a hundred tradesmen; 
the building and furniture of my house employ as many 
more, and five times the number to adorn my wife.” 

I was going on to tell him of another sort of people, 
who get their livelihood by attending the sick, having, 
upon some occasions, informed his honour that many of 
my crew had died of diseases, But, here it was with 
the utmost difficulty that I brought him to apprehend 
what I meant. ‘He could easily conceive, that a 
Houyhnhnm crew weak and heavy a few days before 
his death, or by some accident might hurt a limb; but 
that natuze, v, ho works all things to perfection, should 
suffer any pains to breed in our bodies, he thought im 
possible, and desired to know the reason of so unac- 
countable an evil.” 

I told him “ we fed on a thousand things, which ope 
rated contrary to each other; that we eat when we were 
not hungry, and drank without the provocation of thirst; 
that we sat whole nights drinking strong liquors, with 
out eating a bit, which disposed us to sloth, infla 
our bodies, and precipitated or prevented digestion, 
That prostitute female Yahoos acquired a certain mala 
dy, which bred rottenness in the bones of those whofell 
into their embraces: that this, and many other diseases, 
were propagated from father to son; so that great 
numbers come into the world with complicated mala- 
dies upon them: thatit would be endless to give hima 
catalogueof all diseases incident to human bodies, for 
they would not be fewer than five or six hundred, spread 
over every limb and joint—in short, every part, exter- 
nal and intestine, having diseases appropriated to itself. 
To remedy which, there was a sort of people bred up 
among us in the profession, or pretence, of curing the 
sick. And because I had some skill in the faculty, I 
would, in gratitude to his honour, let him know 
whole mystery and method by which they proceed. 

“Their fundamental is, that all diseases arise from 
repletion; whence they conclude, that a great eva- 
cuation of the body is necessary, cither through the 
natural passage or upwards at the mouth, Their next 
business is from herbs, minerals, guns, oils, shells, 
salts, juices, sea-weed, excrements, barks of trées, set 
pents, toads, frogs, spiders, dead men’s flesh and bones, 
birds, beasts, and fishes, to form a composition, for 
smell and taste, the most abominable, nauseous, an 
detestable, they can possibly contrive, which the stomach 
immediately rejects with loathing, and this they call a 
vomit; or else, from the same store-house, with some 
other poisonous additions, they command us to take 
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in at the orifice above or below (just as the physician 
then 9 to be disposed) a medicine equally annoy- 
ing and disgusttul to the bowels; which, relaxing the 
belly, drives down all before it; and this they calla 

ve, or a clyster. For nature (as the physicians al- 
fag) having intended the superior anterior orifice only 
for tie introinission of solids and liquids, and the inferior 

erior for ejection; these artists* ingeniously con- 
sidering, that in all diseases nature is forced out of her 
seat, therefore, to replace her in it, the body must be 
treated in a manner directly contrary, by imterchang- 
ing the use of each orifice ; forcing souds and liquids in 
at the anus, and making evacuations at the mouth. 

“But, besides real diseases, we are subject to many 
that are only imaginary, for which the physicians have 
invented imaginary cures; these have the several 
names, and so have the drugs that are proper for them ; 
and with these our female Yahoos are always infested. 

“One great excellency in this tribe, is their skill at 

gnostics, wherein they seldom fail ; their predictions 
in real diseases, when they rise to any degree of ma- 
lignity, generally portending death, which 1s always in 
their power, when recovery is not: and therefore, upon 
any unexpected signs of amendment, after they have 

nounced their sentence, rather than be accused as 
lie prophets, they know how to approve their saga- 
city to the world by a seasonable dose. 

«They are likewise of special use to husbands and 
wives who are grown weary of their mates ; to eldest 
sons, to great ministers of state, and often to princes.” 

Ihad formerly, upon occasion, discoursed with my 
master upon the nature of government in general, and 
—— of our own excellent constitution, deserved- 
y the wonder and envy of the whole world. But hav- 
ing here accidentally mentioned a minister of state, he 
commanded me some time after to inform him, “ what 
oy of Yahoo I particularly meant by that appella- 

ne 


I told him, “that a first or chief minister of state, 
who was the person I intended to describe, was a crea- 
ture wholly exeinpt froin joy and griet, love and hatred, 
pity and anger; atleast makes use of no other passions, 

ut a violent desire of wealth, power, and titles; that 
he applies his word to all uses, except to the indication 
of his mind ; that he never tells a truth but with an in- 
tent that you should take it for a lie; nor a lie, but with 
adesign that you should take it for a truth; that those 
he speaks worst of behind their backs are in the surest 
way of preferment ; and whenever he begins to praise 
= to others, or to yourself, you are from that day for- 
orn, The worst mark you can receive is a promise, 
especially when it is confirmed with an oath; atter 
which, every wise man retires, and gives over ail hopes. 

“There are three methods, by which a man may rise 
to be chief minister. The first is, by knowing how, 
with prudence, to dispose of a wife, a daughter, or a sis- 
ter; the second, by betraying or undermining his pre- 
decessor; and the third is, by a furious zeal, in public 
assemblies, against the corruptions of the court. But a 
wise prince would rather choose to employ those who 
practise thie last of these methods ; because such zealots 
prove always the most obsequious and subservient to 
the will and passions of their master. That these mi- 
nisters, having all employments at their disposal, pre- 
serve themselves in power, by bribing the majority of a 
senateor great council; andatlast, by an expedient, called 
an act of indemnity (whereof I described the nature to 
him), they secure themselves from after-reckonings, and 
retire from the public laden with the spoils of the nation. 

“The palace of a chicf minister, is a seminary to 
breed up others in his own trade: the pages, lackeys, 
and porter, by imitating their master, become ministers 
of state in their several districts, and learn to excel in 
the three principal ingredients, of insolence, lying, and 
bribery. Accordingly, they have a subalterm court paid 
to them by persons of the best rank ; and sometimes, 
by the force of dexterity and impudence, arrive, through 
several gradations, to be successors to their lord. 

“He is usually governed by a decayed wench, or fa- 
Vourite footman, who are the tunnels through which all 
are conveyed, and may be properly called, in the 

ast resort, the governors of the kingdom.” 

One day in discourse, my master, having heard me 
mention the nobility of my country, was pleased to 
make me a compliment which I could not pretend to 


deserve: “that he was sure | must have been born of 


Some noble family, because I far excceded in shape, co- 
lour, and cleanliness, all the Yahoos of his nation, al- 
though I seemed to fail in strength and a aility, which 
must be imputed to my diffrent way of living from 
those other brutes ; and besides, I was not only endow- 
ed with the faculty of speech, but likewise with some 
tudiments of reason, to a degre that with all his ac- 
quaintance [ passed for a prodigy. 
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He made me observe, “ that among the Houyhnhnms» 
the white, the sorrel, and the iron-gray, were not so ex- 
actly shaped as the bay, the dapple-gray, and the black ; 
nor born with equal talents of mind, or a capacity to im- 
prove them; and therefore continued always in the con- 
dition of servants, without ever aspiring to match out of 
their own race, which in that country would be reckon- 
ed monstrous and unnatural.” 

{ made his honour my most humble acknowledgments 
for the good opinion he was pleased to conceive of me ; 
but assured him, at the same time, that my birth was of 
the lower sort, having been born of plain honest parents, 
who were just able to give me a tolerable education : 
that nobility, among us, was altogether a different thing 
from the idea he had of it; that our young noblemen 
are bred trom their childhood in idleness and luxury ; 
that as soon as years will permit, they consume their vi- 
gout, and contract odious diseases among lewd females ; 
and when their fortunes are almost ruined, they marry 
some woman of mean birth, disagreeable person, and 
unsound constitution (merely for the sake of money), 
whom they hate and despise, That the productions of 
such marriages are generally scrofulous, ricketty, or 
detormed chiidren ; by which means the family seldom 
continues above three generations, uniess the wife takes 
care to provide a healthy father, among her neighbours 
or domestics, in order to improve and continue the 
breed. ‘That a weak diseased body, a meagre counte- 
nance, and sallow complexion, are the true marks of 
noble blood ; and a healthy robust appearance is so dis- 
graceful in a man of quality, that the world concludes 
his real father to have been a groom or a coachman. 
The imperfections of his mind run parallel with those of 
his body, being a composition of spleen, dulness, igno- 
rance, caprice, sensuality, and pride. 

“Without the consent of this illustrious body, no 
law can be enacted, repealed, or altered ; and these no- 
bles have likewise the decision of all our possessions, 
without appeal.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 

The Author’s great love of his native country. His mas- 
ter’s observations upon the constitution and administra- 
tion of England, as described by the Author, with pa- 
rallel cases and comparisons. His master’s observations 
upon human nature. 


Tue reader may be disposed to wonder how I could 
prevail on mysclf to give so free a representation of my 
own species, among a race of mortals who are already 
too apt to conceive the vilest opinion of human-kind, 
from that entire congruity between me and their Yahoos. 
But I must freely contess, that the many virtues of 
those excellent quadrupeds, placed in opposite view to 
human corruptions, had so far opened my eyes and en- 
larged my understanding, that | began te view the ac- 
tions and passions of man in a very different light, and 
to think the honour of my own kind not worth manag- 
ing ; which, besides, it was impossible for me to do, 
betore a person of so acute a judgment as my master, 
who daily convinced me of a thousand faults in myself, 
whereof [ had not the least perception before, and 
which, with us, would never be numbered even among 
human infirmities. I had likewise learned, from his 
example, an utter detestation of all falsehood or dis- 
guise ; and the truth appeared so amiable to me, that 
| determined upon sacrificing every thing to it. 

Let me deal so candidly with the reader as to confess 
that there was yet a much stronger motive for the free- 
dom | took in my representation of things. I had not 
yet been a year in this country before I contracted such 
a love and veneration for the inhabitants, that | entered 
on a firm resolution never to return to human-kind, but 
to pass the rest of my life among the admirable Houyhn- 
hnms, in the contemplation and practice of every virtue ; 
where | could have no example or incitement to vice. 


However, it is now some comfort to reflect, that in 
as much as I durst before so strict an examiner ; and 


matter would bear. 
that will not be swayed by his bias and partiality to the 
place of his birth? d 

1 have related the substance of several conversations 
I had with my master, during the greatest part of the 
time I had the honour to be in his service ; but have, in- 
deed, for brevity sake, omitted much more than is here 
set down. 


riosity seemed to be fully satisfied, he sent for me one 
morning early, and commanded me to sit down at some 
distance (an honour which he had never before con- 
ferred upon me.) He said, “ he had been very seri- 





Which it refers in the remainder of the sentence, S. 


ously considering my whole story, as far as related both 


to myself and my country : that he looked upon us as 
a sort of animals, to whose share, by what accident he 
could not conjecture, some small pittance of reason had 
fallen, whereof we made no other use, than by its as- 
sistance to aggravate our natural corruptions, and to 
acquire new ones, which nature had not given us ; that 
we disarmed ourselves of the few abilities she had be- 
stowed ; had been very successful in multiplying our 
original wants, and seemed to spend our whole lives in 
vain endeavours to supply them by our own inventions. 
That as to myself, it was evident I had neither the 
strength nor agility of a common Yahoo; that I 
walked infirmly on my hinder feet ; had found a con- 
trivance to make my claws of no use or defence, and 
to remove the hair from my chin, which was intended 
as a shelter from the sun and the weather. Lastly, that 
1 could neither run with speed, nor climb trees like my 
brethren,” as he called them, “ the Yahoos in his coun- 
try. 

“ ‘That our institutions of government and law were 
plainly owing to our gross defects in reason, and b 
consequence in virtue ; because reason alone is suff 
cient to governa rational creature ; which was there- 
fore a character we had no pretence to challenge, even 
from the account | had given of my own ple ; al- 
though he manifestly perceived, that, in order to favour 
them, I had concealed many particulars, and often said 
the thing which was not. 

“ He was the more confirmed in this opinion, be- 
cause he observed, that as I agreed in every feature of 
my body with other Yahoos, except where it was to my 
real disadvantage in point of strength, speed, and ac- 
tivity, the shortness of my claws, and some other par- 
ticulars where nature had no part; so from the repre- 
sentation I had given him of our lives, our manners, 
and our actions, he found as near a resemblance in the 
disposition of our minds.” He said, “the Yahoos 
were known to hate one another, more than they did 
any different species of aaimals ; and the reason usu- 
ally assigned was, the odiousness of their own shapes, 
which all could see in the rest, but not in themselves, 
He had therefore begun to think it not unwise in us to 
cover our bodies, and by that invention to conceal 
many of our deformities from each other, which would 
else be hardly supportable. But he now found he had 
been mistaken, and that the dissensions of those brutes 
in his country were owing to the same cause with ours, 
as I had described them. “ For if,” said he, “ you throw 
among five Yahoos as much food as would be suffici- 
ent for fifty, they will, instead of eating peaceably, fall 
together by the ears, each single one impatient to have 
all to itself: and therefore a servant was usually em- 
ployed to stand by while they were feeding abroad, and 
those kept at home were tied at a distance from each 
other: that if a cow died of age or accident, before a 
Houyhnhnm could secure it for his own Yahoos, those 
in the neighbourhood would come in herds to seize it, 
and then would ensue such a battle as 1 had described, 
with terrible wounds made by their claws on both 
sides, although they seldom were able to kil! one another, 
for want of such convenient instruments of death as we 
had invented. At other times, the like battles have 
been fought between the Yahoos of several neighbour- 
hoods, without any visible cause ; those of one district 
watching all opportunities to surprise the next, before 
they are prepared. But if they find their project has 
miscarried, they return home, and, for want of ene- 
mies, engage in what I call a civil war among them- 
selves, 

“'That in some fields of his country there are certain 
shining stones of several colours, whereof the Yahoos 
are violently fond; and when part of these stones is 
fixed in the earth, as it sometimes happens, they will 





But it was decreed by fortune, my perpetual enemy, | 
that so great a felicity should not fall to my share.— | 


what | said of my countrymen, I extenuated their faults | 


upon every article gave as favourable a turn as the | 
For, indeed, who is there alive, | 


When I had answered all his questions, and his cu- | 


die with their claws for whole days to get them out; 
then carry them away, and hide them by heaps in their 
kennels; but still looking round with great caution, for 
fear their comrades should find out their treasure.” 
My master said, “he could never discover the reason 
| of this unnatural appetite, or how these stones could 
be of any use to a Yahoo; but now he believed it might 
proceed from the same principle of avarice which I had 
ascribed to mankind. That he had once, by way ot 
experiment, privately removed a heap of these stones 
from the place where one of his Yahoos had buried it; 
| whereupon the sordid animal, missing his treasure, by 
| his loud lamenting brought the whole herd to the place, 
| there miserably howled, then fell to biting and tearing 
the rest; began to pine away, would neither eat, nor 
sleep, nor work, till he ordered a servant privately to 
| convey the stones into the same hole, and hide them as 
before; which, when his Yahoo had found, he presently 
| recovered his spirits and good humour, but took care to 
| remove them to a better hiding-place, and hasever since 


been a very serviceable brute.” 
My master further assured me, which I also observed 
myself, “that in the fields where the shining stones 
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abound, the fiercest and most frequent battles are 
fought, occasioned by the perpetual inroads of the neigh- 
bouring Yahoos.” 

He said, “it was common, when two Yahoos disco- 
vered such a stone in a field, and were contending 
which of them should be the proprietor, a third woul 
take the advantage, and carry it away from them 
both ;” which my master would needs contend to have 
some kind of resemblance with our suits at law; 
wherein { thought it for our credit not to undeccive him ; 
since the decision he mentioned was much more 
equitable than many degrees among us: because the 
plaintiff'and defendant there lost nothing beside the stone 
they contended for: whereas our courts of equity would 
never have dismissed the cause, while either of them had 
any thing left. 

My master, continuing his discourse, said, “ there was 
nothing that rendered the Yahoos more odious, than 
their undistinguishing appetite to devour every thing 
that came in their way, whether herbs, roots, berries, 
the corrupted flesh of animals, or all mingled together : 
and it was peculiar in their temper, that they were 
fonder of what they could get by rapine or stealth, at 
a greater distance, than much better food provided for 
them at home. If their prey held out, they would eat 
till they were ready to burst ; after which, nature had 
pointed out to them a certain root that gave them a ge- 
neral evacuation. 

“'There was also another kind of root, very juicy, but 
somewhat rare and difficult to be found, which the 
Yahoos sought for with much eagerness, and would 
suck it with great delight; it produced in them the 
same effects that wine has upon us. It would make 
them sometimes hug, and sometimes tear one another ; 
they would howl, and grin, and chatter, and reel, and 
tunible, and then fall asleep in the mud.” 

I did indeed observe that the Yahoos were the only 
animals in this country subject to any diseases ; which, 
however, were much tewer than horses have among us, 
and contracted not by any ill-treatment they meet with, 
but by the nastiness and greediness of that sordid 
brute. Neither has their language any more than a 
general appellation for those maladies, which is borrowed 
from the name of the beast, and called hnea yahoo, or 
Yahoo's evil; and the cure prescribed is a mixture of 
their own dung and urine, forcibly put down the 
Yahoo’s throat. This I have since often known to have 
been taken with success, and do here freely recom- 
mend it to my countrymen, for the public good, as an 
admirable specitic against ali diseases produced by re- 
pletion. 

“ Asto learning, government, arts, manufactures, and 
the like,” my master confessed “ he could find little or 
no resemblance between the Yahoos of that country 
and those in ours. !or he only meant to observe what 
parity there was in our natures. He had heard, in- 
deed, some curious Houyknhnms observe, that in most 
herds there was a sort of ruling Yahoo (as among us 
there is generally some leading or principal stag in a 
park), who was always more deformed in body, and 
mischievous in disposition, than any of the rest. ‘That 
this leader had usually a favourite as like himself as he 
could get, whose employment was to lick his master’s 
feet and posteriors, and drive the female Yahoos to his 
kennel ;* for which he was now and then rewarded 
with a piece of ass’s flesh. This favourite is hated by 
the whole herd, and therefore, to protect himself, keeps 
always near the person of his leader, He usually 
continues in office tll a worse can be found; but the 
very monent he is discarded, his successor, at the head 
of all the Yahoos in that district, young and old, male 
and female, come in a body,} and discharge their ex- 
crements upon him from head to foot. But how far 
this might be applicable to our courts, and favourites, 
and ministers of state, my master said I could best de- 
termine.” 

I durst make no return to this malicious insinuation, 
which debased human understanding below the saga- 
city of a common hound, who has judgment enough to 
distinguish and follow the cry of of the ablest dog in 
the pack, without being ever mistaken. 

My master told me, “there were some qualities re- 
markable in the Yahoos, which he had not observed me 
to mention, or at least very slightly, in the accounts I 
had given of human kind.” He said, “ those animals, 
like other brutes, had their females in common ; but in 
this they differed, that the she Yahoo would admit the 
males while she was pregnant; and that the he’s would 
quarrel and fight with the females, as fiercely as with 





' * Flattery and pimping. H. 

{ This sentence is altogether ungrammatical: “ his suc- 
eessor,” is the only nominative to the plural verb “ come ;” 
it may be thus amended—* but the very moment he is 
discarded, all the Yahoos in that district, young and old, 
male and female, with his successor at their head, come in a 
body,” &c. 8S. 





each other; both which practices were such degrees of 
infamous brutality, as no other sensitive creature ever 
arrived at. 

“ Another thing he wondered at in the Yahoos, was 
their strange disposition to nastiness and dirt ; whereas 
there appears to be a natural love of cleanliness in all 
other animals.” As to the two former accusations, I 
was glad to let them pass without any reply, because I 
had not a word to offer upon them in detence of my 
species, which otherwise | certainly had done from my 
own inclinations. But I could have easily vindicated 
human kind from the imputation of singularity upon the 
last article, if there had been any swine in that country 
(as unluckily for me there were not), which, although 
it may be a sweeter quadruped than a Yahoo, cannot, 
1 humbly conceive, in justice, pretend to more clean- 
liness ; and so his honour himself must have owned, if 
he had seen their filthy way of feeding, and their cus- 
tom of wallowing and sleeping in mud. 

My master likewise mentioned another 
which his servants had discovered in’ several Yahoos, 
and to him was wholly unaccountable. He said, “a 
fancy would sometimes take a Yahooto retire into a cor- 
ner, to lie down, and howl, and groan, and spurn away 
all that came near him, although he were yey and fat, 
wanted neither food nor water, nor did the servant 
imagine what could possibly ail him. And the only 
remedy they found was, to set him to hard work, after 
which he would infallibly come to himself.” ‘To this I 
was silent out of partiality to my own kind ; yet here 1 
could plainly discover the true seeds of spleen, which 
only seizes on the lazy, the luxrious, and the rich : who,* 
if they were forced to undergo the same regimen, I would 
undertake for the cure. 

His honour had further observed, “ that a female 
Yahoo would often stand behind a bank or a bush, to 
gaze on the young males passing by, and then appear, 
and hide, using many antic gestures and grimaces, at 
which time it was observed that she had a most offen- 
sive smell; and when any of the males advanced, 
would slowly retire, looking often back, and with a 
counterfeit show of fear, run off into some convenient 
place, where she knew the male would follow her. 

“ At other times, if a female stranger came among 
them, three or four of her own sex would get about her, 
and stare, and chatter, and grin, and smell her all over ; 
and then turn off with gestures, that seemed to express 
contempt and disdain.” 

Perhaps my master might refine a little in these spe- 
culations, which he had drawn from what he observed 
himself, or had been told by others; however, 1 could 
not reflect without some amazement, and much sorrow, 
that the rudiments of lewdness, coquetry, censure, and 
scandal, should have place by instinct in woman-kind. 

I expected every moment that my master would ac- 
cuse the Yahoos of those unnatural appetites in both 
sexes, So common among us. But Nature, it seems, 
has not been so expert a school-mistress ; and these 
politer pleasures are entirely the productions of Art and 
Reason on our side of the globe. 


uality, 





CHAPTER VIII. 

The Author relates several particulars of the Yahoos. The 
great virtues of the Houyhnhnms. The education and 
exercise of their youth. Their general assembly. 

As I ought to have understood human nature much 
better than | supposed it possible for my master to do, 
so it was easy to apply the character he gave of the 
Yahoos to myself and my countrymen ; and I believed 
1 could yet make further discoveries, from my own 
observation, I therefore often begged his honour to 
let me go among the herds of Yahoos in the neigh- 
bourhood; to which he always very graciously con- 
sented, being perfectly convinced that the hatred I 
bore these brutes would never suffer me to be corrupted 
by them; and his honour ordered one of his servants, 
a strong sorrel nag, very honest and good-natured, to 
be my guard; without whose protection I durst not 
undertake such adventures, For I have already told 
the reader how much I was pestered by these odious 
animals, upon my first arrival; and | afterwards failed 
very narrowly three or four times of falling into their 
clutches, when I happened to stray any distance with- 
out my hanger. And I have reason to believe they 
had some imagination that I was of their own species, 
which I often assisted myself by stripping up my 
sleeves, and showing my naked arms and breasts in 
their sight, when my protector was with me. At which 
times they would appreach as near as they durst, and 
imitate my actions after the manner of monkeys, but 
ever with great signs of hatred; as a tame jackdaw 
with cap and stockings is always persecuted by the 
wild ones, when he happens to be got among them. 





» Here the word “ who,” is a nominative without reference 
to any verb afterwards. S, 





They are prodigiously nimble from their infancy, 
However, 1 once caught a young male of three years 
old, and endeavoured, by all marks of tenderness, to 
make it quiet; but the little imp fell a squalling, and 
scratching, and biting with such violence, that I was 
forced to let it go; and it was high time, for a whole 
troop of old ones came about us at the noise, but find. 
ing the cub was safe (for away it ran,) and my sorrel 
nag being by, they durst not venture near us. | ob. 
served the youn3 animal's flesh to smell very rank, and 
the stink was somewhat between a weascl and a fo 
but much more disagreeable. I forgot another circum. 
stance (and perhaps I might have the reader’s pardon 
if it were wholly omitted,) that while I held the odious 
vermin in my hands, it voided its filthy excrements of a 
yellow liquid substance all over my clothes; but by 
good fortune there was a small brook hard by, where ] 
washed myself as clean as I could; although | durst 
not come into my master’s presence until | were suffi. 
ciently aired. 

By what I could discover, the Yahoos appear to be 
the most unteachable of all animals: thew capacities 
never reaching higher than to draw or carry burdens, 
Yet I am of opinion, this defect arises chiefly froma 
perverse, restive disposition. or they are cunning, 
malicious, treacherous, and reve ngeful. They are strong 
and hardy, but of a cowardly spirit, and by consequence 
insolent, abject, and cruel. It is observed, that the red- 
haired of both sexes are more libidinous and mischiey- 
ous than the rest, whom yet they much: exceed in 
strength and activity. 

The Houyhnhnms keep the Yahoos for present use in 
huts not far from the house ; but the rest are sent abroad 
to certain fields, where they dig up roots, eat several 
kinds of herbs, and search about for carnon, or some. 
times catch weasels and lukimuhs (a sort of wild rat,) 
which they grecdily devour. Nature has taught them 
to dig deep holes with their nails on the side of a rising 
ground, wherein they lie by themselves ; only the ken- 
nels of the females are larger, sufficient to hold two or 
three cubs, 

They swim from their infancy like frogs, and are 
able to continue long under water, where they often take 
fish, which the females carry home to their young. And, 
upon this occasion, | hope the reader will pardon my 
relating an odd adventure. 

Being one day abroad with my protector the sorrel 
nag, and the weather exceeding hot, I entreated him to 
let me bathe in a river that was near. He consented, 
and [ immediately stripped myself stark naked, and 
went softly into the stream. It happened that a young 
female Yahoo, standing behind a bank, saw the whole 
proceeding, and inflamed by desire, as the nag and I 
conjectured, came running with all speed, and leaped 
into the water, within five yards of the place where I 
bathed. 1 was never in my life so terribly frightened, 
The nag was grazing at some distance, not suspecting 
any harm. She embraced me after a most fulsome 
manner. [roared as loud as I could, and the nag 
came galloping towards me, whereupon she guitted her 
grasp, with the utmost reluctancy, and leaped upon the 
opposite bank, where she stood gazing and howling all 
the time I was putting on my clothes. 

This was a matter of diversion to my master and his 
family, as well as of mortification to myself. For now 
[ could no longer deny that I was a real Yahoo in every 
limb and feature, since the females had a natural pro- 
pensity to me, as one of their own specics ; neither was 
the hair of this brute of a red colour (which might have 
been some excuse for an appetite a little irregular), but 
black as a sloe, and her countenance did not make an 
appearance altogether so hideous as the rest of her 
kind; for I think she could not be above eleven yearsold, 

Having lived three years in this country, the reader 
I suppose will expect that I should, like other travellers, 
give him some account of the manners and customs 
its inhabitants, which it was indeed my principal study 
to learn, 

As these noble Houyhnhnms arc endowed by nature 
with a general disposition to all virtues, and have no 
conceptions or ideas of what is evil in a rational crea- 
ture ; so their grand maxim is, to cultivate reason, and 
to be wholly governed by it. Neither is reason among 
them a point problematical, as with us, where men can 
argue with plausibility on both sides of the question ; 
but strikes you with immediate conviction ; as it must 
needs do, where it is not mingled, obscured, or dis- 
coloured, by passion and interest. I remember it was 
with extreme difficulty that I could bring my master to 
understand the meaning of the word opinion, or how & 
point could be ye a 9 because reason taught us to 
affirm or deny only where we are certain; and bey 
our knowledge we cannot do either. So that contro 
versies, wranglings, disputes, and positiveness, in false 
or dubious propositions, are evils unknown among the 
Houyhnhnms. In the like manner, when I used to ¢x- 
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in to him our several systems of natural philosophy, 
would laugh, “ that a creature pretending to reason, 
jould value itself upon the knowledge of other peo- 
conjectures, and inthings where that knowledge, 
jit were certain, could be of no use.” Wherein he 
entirely with the sentiments of Socrates, as 

oe civers them; which I mention as the highest 
| jour | can do that prince of philosophers. I have 
den since reflected, what destruction such doctrine 
yould make in the libraries of Europe; and how many 
pas of fanre would be then shut up in the learned 


Friendship and benevolence are the two principal 
rues among the Houyhnhams; and these not contin- 
dto particular objects, but universal to the whole 
ne. For a stranger from the remotest part is equally 
trated with the nearest neighbour; and wherever he 
a3, looks upon himself as at home. ‘They preserve 
dency and civility in the highest degrees, but are al- 
iggether ignorant of ceremony. ‘They have no fond- 
wss for their colts or foals, but the care they take in 
educating them proceeds entirely from the dictates of 
mason. And I observed my master to show the same 
dketion to his neighbour’s issue, that he had for his 
wa, They will have it that nature teaches them to 
ve the whole species, and it is reason only that makes 
tdistinction of persons, where there is a superior de- 
gee of virtue. 

When the matron Houyhnhnms have produced one 
deach sex, they no longer accompany with their con 
arts, except they lose one of their issue by some casu- 
ily, which very seldom happens; but in such a case 
twy meet again; or when the like accident befalls a 

n whose wife is past bearing, some other couple 
bestow on hiin one of their own colts, and then go to- 

r again until the mother is pregnant. This caution 
necessary, to prevent the country from being over- 
buthened with numbers. But the race of inferior 
Howhnhnms, bred up to be servants, is not so strictly 
imited upon this article ; these are allowed to produce 
three of each sex, to be domestics in the noble families. 

In their marriages, they are exactly careful to choose 
sch colours as will not make any disagreeable mix- 
tein the breed, Strength is chiefly valued in the 
mle, and comeliness in the female; not upon the ac- 
cunt of love, but to preserve the race from degenerat- 
ing; for when a female happens to excel in strength, a 
cuusort is chosen, with regard to comeliness. 

Courtship, love, presents, jointures, settlements, have 
wplace in their thoughts; or terms whereby to ex- 
peas them in their language. The young couple meet, 
ind are joined, merely because it is the determination 
dtheir parents and friends: it is what they see done 
eery day, and they look upon it as one of the neces- 
sry actions of a reasonable being, But the violation 
marriage, or any other unchastity, was never heard 
d,and the married pair pass their lives with the same 
fnendship and mutual benevolence, that they bear to 
il others of the same species who come in their way ; 
without jealousy, fondness, quarrelling, or discontent. 

In educating the youth of both sexes, their method is 
admirable, and highly deserves our imitation. These 
aenot suffred to taste a grain of oats, except upon 
certain days, till eighteen years old; nor milk, but 
very rarely ; and insummer they graze two hours in the 
morning, and as many in the evening, which their pa- 
tents likewise observe ; but the servants are not allowed 
thove half that time, and a great part of their grass is 
brought home, which they eat at the most convenient 
ts, when they can be best spared from work. 
Temperance, industry, exercise, and cleanliness, are 
the lessons equally enjoined to the young ones of both 
fxes: and my master thought it monstrous in us, to 
gve the females a different kind of education from the 
es, except in some articles of domestic management ; 
teby, as he truly observed, one half of our natives 
Were good for nothing but bringing children into the 
World: and to trust the care of our children to such use- 


rutality. 

But the Houyhnhnms train up their youth to streneth, 
speed, and hardiness, by exercising them in running 
nces up and down steep hills, and over hard stony 
grounds ; and when thev are all in a sweat, they are 
ardered to leap over head and ears into a pond or ri- 
Ye. Four times a year the youth of a certain district 
meet to show their proficiency in running and leaping, 
ind other feats of strength and agility; where the vic- 
tris rewarded with a song in his or her praise. On 
this festival, the servants drive a herd of Yahoos into the 
, laden with hay, and oats, and milk, fora repast to 
the Houyhnhnns ; after which, these brutes are imme- 
y driven back again, for fear of being noisome to 
the assembly, 

Every fourth year, at the vernal equinox, there isa re- 
Presentative council of the whole nation, which meets 





ess animals, he said, was yet a greater instance of 





in aplain about twenty miles from our house, and con- 
tinues about five or six days. Here they inquire into 
the state and condition of the several districts ; whether 
they abound or be deficient in hay or oats, or cows, or 
Yahoos ; and wherever there is any want (which is but 
seldom) it is immediately supplied by unanimous consent 
and contribution. Here likewise the regulation of 
children is settled: as for instance, if a Houyknhnm has 
two males, he changes one of them with another that 
has two females: and when a child has been lost by 
any casualty where the mother is past breeding, it is de- 
termined what family in the district shall breed another 
to supply the loss. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A grand debate at the general assembly of the Houyhn- 
hnms, and how it was determined. The learning of the 


Houyhnhnms. Their buildings. Their manner of 
burials, The defectiveness of their language. 


One of these grand assemblies was held in my time, 
about three months before my departure, whither my 
master went as the representative of our district. In 
this council was resumed their old debate, and indeed 
the only debate that ever happened in their country; 
whereof my master, after his return, gave me a particu- 
lar account. 

The question to be debated was, “ whether the Ya- 
hoos should be exterminated from the face of the earth ?” 
One of the members for the affirmative oflered several 
arguments of great strength and weight, alleging, “ that 
as the Yahoos were the most filthy, noisome, and de- 
formed animal which nature ever produced, so they 
were the most restiff and indocible, mischievous, and 
malicious; they would privately suck the teats of the 
Houyhnhnm’s cows, kill and devour their cats, trample 
down their oats and grass, if they were not continually 
watched, and commit a thousand other extravagances.” 
He took notice of a general tradition, “ that Yahoos had 
not been always in their country ; but that many ages 
ago, two of these brutes appeared together upon a 
mountain; whether produced by the heat of the sun 
upon corrupted mud and slime, or from the ooze and 
froth of the sea, was never known: that these Yahoos 
engendered, and their brood, in a short time, grew so 
numerous as to overrun and infest the whole nation ; 
that the Houyhnhnms, to get rid of this evil, made a 
general hunting, and at last enclosed the whole herd; 
and destroying the elder, every Houyhuiinm kept two 
young ones in a kennel, and brought them to a degree 
of tameness, as an animal, so savage by nature, can be 
capable of acquiring; using them for draught and 
carriage : that there seemed to be much truth in this tra- 
dition, and that those creatures could not be ylahniam- 
shy (or aborigines of the land), because of the violent 
hatred the Houyhnhnms, as well as all other animals, 
bore them, which, although their evil disposition suffi. 
ciently deserved, could never have one’ at so high a 
degree, if they had been aborigines ; or else they would 
have long since been rooted out: that the inhabitants, 
taking a fancy to use the service of the Yahoos, had very 
imprudently neglected to cultivate the breed of asses, 
which are a comely animal, easily kept, more tame and 
orderly, without any offensive smell ; strong enough 
for labour, although they yield to the other in agility of 
body; and if their braying be no agreeable sound, it is 
far preferable to the horrible howlings of the Yahoos.” 

Several others declared their sentiments to the same 
purpose, when my master proposed an expedient to the 
assembly, whereof he had indeed borrowed the hint 
from me. “He approved of the tradition mentioned 
by the honourable member who spoke before, and af- 
firmed, that the two Yahoos said to be scen first among 
them, had been driven thither over the sea ; that coming 
to land, and being forsaken by their companions, they 
retired to the mountains, and degenerating by degrees, 
became in process of time much more savage than 
those of their own species in the country whence these 
two originals came. ‘The reason of this assertion was, 
that he had now in his possession a certain wonderful 
Yahoo (meaning myself) which most of them had heard 
of, and many of them had seen. He then related to 
them how he first found me; that my body was all co- 
vered with an artificial composure of the skins and hairs 
of other animals: that [ spoke in a language of my 
own, and had thoroughly learned theirs; that [ had re- 
lated to him the accidents wnich had brought me thi- 
ther; that when he saw me without my covering, I was 
an exact Yahoo in every part, only of a whiter colour, 
less hairy, and with shorter claws. He added, how I 
had endeavoured to persuade him, that in my own and 
other countries, the Yahoos acted as the governing, ra- 
tional animal, and held the Houyhnhnms in servitude ; 
that he observed in me all the qualities of a Yahoo, only 
a little more civilized by some tincture of reason, which, 





however, was in a degree as far inferior to the Houyhn- 
hnm race, as the Yahoos of their country were to me; 
that among other things, I mentioned a custom we had 
of castrating Houyhnhnms when they were young, in 
order to render them tame ; that the operation was easy 
and safe; that it was no shame to learn wisdom from 
brutes, as industry is taught by the ant, and building 
by the swallow (for so I translate the word lyhannh, 
although it be a much larger fowl); that this invention 
might be practised upon the younger Yahoos here, which, 
besides rendering them tractable and fitter for use, would 
in an age put an end to the whole species, without des- 
truying life: that in the mean time the Houyhnhnms 
should be exhorted to cultivate the breed of asses, which 
as they are in all respects more valuable brutes, so they 
have this advantage, to be fit for service at five years 
old, which the others are not till twelve.” 

This was all my master thought fit to tell me, at that 
time, of what passed in the grand council. But he was 
pleased to conceal one particular, which related person- 
ally to myself, whereof I soon felt the unhappy effect, 
as the reader will know in its proper place, and whence 
I date all the succeeding misfortunes of my life, 

The Houyhnhnms have no l|ctters, and consequently 
their knowledge is all traditional. But there happen- 
ing few events of any moment among a people so well 
united, naturally disposed to every virtue, wholly go- 
verned by reason, and cut off from all commerce with 
other nations; the historical part is easily preserved 
without burthening their memories. I have already ob- 
served that they are subject to no diseases, and das. 
fore can have no need of physicians. However, they 
have excellent medicines, composed of herbs, to cure 
accidental bruises and cuts in the pastern or frog of the 
foot, by sharp stones, as well as other maims and hurts 
in the several parts of the body. 

They calculate the year by the revolution of the sun 
and the moon, but use no subdivisions into weeks. 
They are well enough acquainted with the motions of 
of those two luminaries, and understand the nature of 
eclipses ; and this is the utmost progress of their astro- 
nomy. 

In poetry, they must be allowed to excel all other 
mortals ; wherein the justness of their similes, and the 
minuteness as well as exactness of their descriptions, 
are indeed inimitable. Their verses abound very much 
in both of these, and usually contain either some exalt- 
ed notions of friendship and benevolence, or the praises 
of those who were victors in races and other bodily ex- 
ercises. ‘Their buildings, although very rude and sim- 
ple, are not inconvenient, but well contrived to defend 
them from all injuries of cold and heat. They have 
a kind of tree, which at forty years old loosens in the 
root, and falls with the first storm ; it grows very straight, 
and being pointed like stakes with a sharp stone (for 
the Houyhnhnms know not the use of iron), they stick 
them erect in the ground, about ten inches asunder, and 
then weave in oat straw, or sometimes wattles, between 
them. The roof is made after the same manner, and so 
are the doors. 

The Houyhnhnms use the hollow part, between the 

astern and the hoof of their fore-foot, as we do our 
Cooda and this with greater dexterity than I could at 
first imagine. I have seen a white mare of our family 
thread a needle (which I lent her on purpose) with that 
joint. They milk their cows, reap their oats, and do 
all the work which requires hands, in the same manner. 
They have a kind of hard flints, which, by grinding 
against other stones, they form into instruments, that 
serve instead of wedges, axes, and hammers. With 
tools made of these flmts, they likewise cut their hay, 
and reap their outs, which there grow naturally in se- 
veral fields ; the Yahoos draw home the sheaves in car- 
riages, and the servants tread them in certain covered 
huts, to get out the grain, which is kept in stores. They 
make a rude kind of earthen and wooden vessels, and 
bake the former in the sun. 

If they can avoid casualties, they die only of old age, 
and are buried in the obscurest places that can be found, 
their frends and relations expressing neither joy nor 

nef at their departure ; nor does the dying person dis- 
cover the least regret that he is leaving the world, any 
more than if he were upon returning home from a visit 
to one of his neighbours, I remember my master hav- 
ing once made an appointment with a friend and his 
family to come to his house, upon some affair of import- 
ance: on the day fixed, the mistress and her two chil- 
dren came very late; she made two excuses, first for 
her husband, who, as she said, happened that very 
morning to linwenh, The word is strongly expressive 
in their language, but not easily rendered into English ; 
it signifies, “ to retire to his first mother.” Her excuse 
for not coming sooner, was, that her husband dying late 
in the morning, she was a good while consulting her 
servants about a convenient place where his bod should 
be laid ; and I observed she behaved herself at our 
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house as cheerfully as the rest: she died about three 
months after. 

They live generally to seventy, or seventy-five years, 
very seldom to fourscore: some weeks before their death, 
tney feel a gradual decay; but without pain. During 
this time they are much visited by their frends, because 
they cannot go abroad with their usual ease and satis- 
faction. Lowever, about ten days before their death, 
which they seldom fail in computing, they return the 
visits that have been made them by those who are near- 
est in the neighbourhood, being carried in a convenient 
sledge drawn by Yahoos; which vehicle they use, not 
only upon this occasion, but when they grow old, upon 
long journeys, or when they are lamed by any accident: 
and therefore when the dying Houyhnhknms return those 

isits, they take a solemn leave of their friends, as if 
y were going to some remote part of the country, 
cre they designed to pass the rest of their lives. 

I know not whether it may be worth observing, that 
the Houyhnhnms have no word in their language to ex- 
press any thing that is evil, except what they borrow 
from the deformities or ill qualities of the Yahoos. ‘Thus 
they denote the folly of a servant, an omission of a 
child, a stone that cuts their feet, a continuance of foul 
or unseasonable weather, and the like, by adding to 
each the epithet of Yahoo, for instance, hhnm Yahoo ; 
whnaholn Yahoo, ynlthmndwihlma Yahoo, and an ill-con- 
trived house ynholinhnmrohliw Yahoo. 

I could, with great pleasure, enlarge further upon the 
manners and virtues of this excellent people; but in- 
tending in a short time to publish a volume by itself, 
expressly upon that subject, | refer the reader thither ; 
and, in the mean time, proceed to relate my own sad 
catastrophe, 





CHAPTER X. 

The Author's economy, and happy life, among the Houyhn- 
hnms. His great improvement in virtue by conversing 
with them. Their conversations, The /uthor has no- 
tice given him by his master, that he must depart from 
the country. He falls into a swoon for grief; but sub- 
mits. He contrives and finishes a canoe by the help of 
a fellow-servant, and puls to sea at a venture. 

I nap settled my little economy to my own heart’s 
coutent. My master had ordered a room to be made 
for me, after their manner, about six yards trom the 
house: the sides and floors of which | plastered with 
clay, and covered with rush-mats of my own contriv- 
ing; I had beaten hemp, which there grows wild, and 
made of it a sort of ticking; this I filled with the fea- 
thers of several birds I had taken with springes made 
of Yahoos’ hair, and* were excellent food. {had worked 
two chairs with my knife, the sorrel nag helping me in 
the grosser and more laborious part. When my clothes 
were worn to rags, | made myself others with the skins 
of rabbits, and of a certain beautiful animal, about the 
same size, called nnwhnoh, the skin of which is covered 
with a fine down, Of these I also made very tolerable 
stockinys. I soled iny shoes with wood, which I cut 
from a tree, and fitted to the upper leather ; and when 
this was worn out, | supplied it with the skins of Ya- 
hoos dried in the sun, 1 often got honey out of hollow 
trees, which | mingled with water, or ate with my bread. 

Noman could more verify the truth of these two maxuns, 

“That nature is very easily satisfied ;” and “'Uhat 

necessity is the mother of invention.” I enjoyed perfect 

healt of body and tranquillity of mind ; I did not feel the 
treachery or inconstancy of a friend, nor the injuries of 
asecret or open enemy. I had no occasion of bribing, 
flattering, or pimping, to produce the favour of any 
great man, or of his minion. I wanted no fence against 
fraud or oppression: here was neither physician to des- 
troy my body, nor lawyer to ruin my fortune; no 
informer to watchimy words and actions, or forge accu- 
sations against me for hire: here were no gibers, cen- 
surers, backbiters, pickpockets, highwaymen, house- 
breakers, attoracys, bawds, buffvons, gatmesters, poli- 
ticlans, wits, splencties, tedious talkers, controvertists, 
ravisicrs, murderers, rovers, virtuosos; no leaders, or 
followers, of party aud faction; no encouragers to 
vice, by seducement or examples; no dungeon, axes, 
gibbets, whipping-posts, or pillones ; no cheating shop- 
keepers or mechanics; no pride, vanity, or affectation ; 
no fops, ullies, drunkards, strolling whores, or poxes ; 
no ranting, lewd, expensive wives; no stupid, proud 
pedanis; no importunate, overbearing, quarrelsome, 

Noisy, roaring, empty, conceited, swearing companions; 

no scwidrels raised froin the dust upon the merit of 














* It should be,—and ‘which’ were exeelient food. This 
sentence is faulty in other respects ; but there, as well as in 
many other passages of these Voyages, the author has in- 
tentionally made use of an inaccurate expressinn, aud stu. 
died negligence, in order to make the style more like that of 
asealaring man: on which ac count they have been ps 
€v@r in silence, where such intention was obvious, S. 








their vices, or nobility thrown into it on account of their 
virtues; no lords, fiddlers, judges, or dancing-masters. 

I had the favour of being admitted to several Huuyhn- 
hrs, who came to visit or dine with my master ; where 
his honour graciously suffvred me to wait in the room, 
and listen to their discourse. Both he and his company 
would often descend to ask me questions, and receive 
my answers. I had also sometimes the honour of at- 
tending my master in his visits to others. 1 never pre- 
sumed to speak, except in answering to a question; 
and then I did it with inward regret, because it was a 
loss of so much time for improving myself: but I was 
infinitely delighted with the station of an humble audi- 
tor in such conversations, where nothing passed but 
what was useful, expressed in the fewest and most sig- 
nificant words: where, as I have already said, the 
greatest decency was observed, without the least de- 
gree of ceremony; where no person spoke without 
being pleased himself, and pleasing his companions; 
where there was no interruption, tediousness, heat, or 
difference of sentiments. ‘I'hey have a notion, that 
when people are met together, a short silence does 
much improve conversation: this | found to be true ; 
for during those little intermissions of talk, new idcas 
would arise in their minds, which very much enlivened 
the discourse. Their subjects are generally on friend- 
ship and benevolence, on order and economy ; some- 
times upon the visible operations of nature, or ancient 
traditions ; upon the bounds and limits of virtue ; upon the 
unerring rules of reason, or upon some determinations 
to be taken at the next great assembly ; and often upon 
the various excellences of poetry. I may add, without 
vanity, that my presence often gave hens sufficient 
matter for discourse, because it afforded my master an 
occasion of letting his friends into the history of me 
and my country, upon which they were all pleased to 
descant, in a manner not very advantageous to human- 
kind: and for that reason I shall not repeat what they 
said: only I may be allowed to observe, that his honour, 
to my great admiration, appeared to understand the 
nature of Yahoos much better than myself. He went 
through all our vices and follies, and discovered many, 
which I never mentioned to him, by only supposing what 
qnalities a Yahoo of their country, with a small propor- 
tion of reason, might be capable of exerting ; and con- 
cluded, with too much probability, “how vile as well 
as miserable such a creature must be.” 

I freely confess, that all the little knowledge I have 
of any value, was acquired by the lectures I received 
from my master, and from hearing the discourses of 
him and his friends ; to which I should be prouder to 
listen, than to dictate to the greatest and wisest assem- 
bly in Europe. I admired the strength, comeliness, and 
speed of the inhabitants ; and such a constellation of 
virtues, in such amiable persons, produced in me the 
highest veneration, At first, indeed, I did not feel that 
the natural awe, which Yahoos and all other animals bear 
toward them ; but it grew upon me by degrees, much 
sooner than | imagined, and was mingied with a re- 
spectful love and gratitude, that they would condescend 
to distinguish me trom the rest of my species, 

When | thought of my family, my friends, my coun- 
trymen, or the human race in general, I considered 
them, as they rea!ly were, Yahoos in shape and disposi- 
tion, perhaps a little more civilized, and qualified with 
the gift of speech; but making no other use of reason, 
than to improve and multiply those vices, whereof their 
brethren in this country had only the share that nature 
allotted them. When I happened to behold the reflec- 
tion of my own form ina lake or fountain, I turned 
away my face in horror and detestation of myself; and 
could better endure the sight of a common Yakoo, than 
of my own person. By conversing with the Houyhn- 
hnms, and looking upon them with delight, I fell to imi- 
tate their gait and gesture, which is now grown into a 
habit ; and my friends often tell me, in a blunt way, 
“that [ trot like a horse ;” which, however, I take for 
a great compliment: neither shall I disown, that in 
speaking | am apt to fall into the voice and manners of 
the Houyhnhnms, and hear myself ridiculed on that ac- 
count, without the least mortification. 

In the midst of all this happiness, and when I looked 
upon myself to be fully settled for life, my master sent 
for me one morning a little earlier than his usual hour. 
I observed by his countenance that he was in some 
perplexity, and at a loss how to begin what he had to 
speak, After a short silence, he told me “he did not 
know how I would take what he was going to say: 
that in the last general assembly, when the affair of the 
Yahoos was entered upon, the 1 presentatives had tak- 
en offence at his keeping a Yahoo (meaning myself) in 
his family, more like a Howyhnhnm than a brute animal ; 
that he was known frequently to converse with me, as 
if he could receive some advantage or pleasute in my 
company ; that such a practice was not agreeable to 
reason or nature, or a thing ever heard of before among 








them; the assembly did therefore exhort him either tp 
employ me like the rest of my species, or command m 
to swim back to the place whence I came: that 
first of these expedients was utterly rejected by all th 
Houyhnhnms who had ever seen me at bis house 
their own; for they alleged, that because | had some 
rudiments of reason, added to the natural gravity of 
those animals, it was to be feared I might be able t 
seduce them into the woody and mountainous parts of 
the country, and bring them in troops by night to des 
troy the Houyhnhnms’ caitle, as being naturally of the 
ravenous kind, and averse from labour.” 

My master added, “ that he was daily pressed by 
the Houyhnhnms of the neighbourhood, to have the ag 
sembly’s exhortation executed, which he could not 
off much longer. He doubted it would be impos 
for me to swim to another country; and therefore wish 
ed | would contrive some sort of vehicle, resembli 
those I had described to him, that might carry me ea 
the sea ; in which work I should have the assistance gf 
his own servants, as well as those of his neighbours? 
He concluded, “ that for his own part, he could have 
been content to keep me in his service as long as I liv. 
ed; because he found [ had cured myself of some bad 
habits and dispositions, by endeavouring, as far as my 
inferior nature was capable, to imitate the Houyhninms” 

I should here observe to the reader, that a decree of 
the general assembly in this country, is expressed by 
the word hnhloayn, which'signifies an exhortation, as 
near as I can render it: for they have no conception 
how a rational creature can be compelled, but only ad 
vised or exhorted; because no person can disobey 
reason, without giving up his claim to be a rational 
creature, 

I was struck with the utmost grief and despair at my 
master’s discourse ; and being unable to a the 
agonies I was under, | fell into a swoon at his feet 
When I came to myself, he told me “ that he conelué 
ed I had been dead;” for these people are subject 
no such imbecilities of nature. 1 answered in a faint 
voice, “that death would have been too great a ha 
ness; that although | could not blame the assembly's 
exhortation, or the urgency of his friends ; yet, in my 
weak and corrupt judgment, | thought it might consist 
with reason to have been less rigorous: that I could 
not swim a league, and probably the nearest land to 
theirs might be distant above a hundred: that many 
materials, necessary for making a small vessel to car 
ry me off, were wholly wanting in this country ; which, 
however, I would attempt, in obedience and gratitude 
to his honour, although f concluded the thing to be im 
possible, and therefore looked on myself as already de 
voted to destruction: that the certain prospect of an 
unnatural death was the Icast of my evils ; for, sup 
posing I should escape with life by some strange ad- 
venture, how could 1 think with temper of passing my 
days among Yahoos, and relapsing into my old comy 
tions, for want of examples to lead and keep me within 
the paths of virtue: that knew too well upon what 
solid reasons all the determinations ofthe wise Houyh» 
hnms were founded, not to be shaken by arguments of 
mine, a miserable Yaheo; and therefore, after present 
ing him with my humble thanks for the offer of his se 
vants’ assistance in making a vessel, and desiring @ 
reasonable time for so difficult a work, I told him 
would endeavour to preserve a wretched being ; and 
if ever returned to England, was not without hopes 
of being useful to my own species, by celebrating the 
praises of the renowned Houyhnhnms, and proposing 
their virtues to the imitation of mankind.” ; 

My master, in a few words, made me a very gracious 
reply ; allowed me the space of two months to 
my boat ; and ordered the sorrel nag, my fellow-seh 
vant (for so at this distance ] may presume to call him) 
to follow my instruction ; because I told my mastet 
“ that his help would be sufficient, and I knew he had 
a tenderness for me.” 

In his company, my first business was to go to that 
part of the coast where my rebellious crew had order 
me to be set on shore. | got upon a height, and look 4 
on every side into the sea, fancied 1 saw a small isla 
towards the north-cast : I took out my pocket glass 
and could then clearly distinguish it about five leagues 
off, as | computed ; but it appeared to the sorrel nag 
to be only a blue cloud: for ashe had no conception a 
any country beside his own, so he could not be as e% 
vert in distinguishing remote objects at sea, as We who 
om so much converse* in that element. 

After I had discovered this island, I considered 10 
further ; but resolved it should, if possible, be the first 
place of my banishment, leaving the consequence to 
fortune, 





——_———e 
* This an uncommon use of the word “ converse;” i 
stead of the verb, the adjective is always employed im this 
sense ; as thus—“ as we, who are so conversant i that ele 
ment.” S, 
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Yreturned home, and consuiting with the sorrel nag, 
we went into a copse at some distance, where I with 
ny knife and he with a sharp flint, fastened very arti- 
fically after their manner to a wooden handle, cut down 
several oak wattles, about the thickness of a walking 
gaff; and some larger pieces. But I shall not trouble 
the reader with a particular description of my own me- 
chanics ; let it sutfice to say, that in six weeks’ time, 
with the help of the sorrel nag, who performed the 

that required most labour, I finished a sort of In- 

canoe, but much larger, covering it with the skins 
of Yahoos, well stitched together, with hempen threads 
of my own making. My sail was likewise composed 
of the skins of the same animal ; but I made use of the 
youngest I could get, the older being too tough and 
thick ; and I likewise provided myself with four pad- 
des, I laid in a stock of boiled flesh, of rabbits and 
fowls ; and took with me two vessels, one filled with 
milk, and the other with water. 

I tried my canoe ina large pond, near my master’s 
house, and then corrected in it what was amiss ; stop- 
ping all the chinks with Yahoos’ tallow, till I found it 
staunch, and able to bear me and my freight; and, 
when it was as complete asI could possibly make it, I 
had it drawn on a carriage very gently by Yahoos to 
the seaside, under the conduct of the sorrel nag and 
another servant. 

When all was ready, and the day came for my de- 
parture, I took leave of my master and lady and the 
whole family, my eyes flowing with tears, and my heart 
quite sunk with grief. But his honour, out of curiosity, 
and perhaps (if [ - speak it without vanity) partly 
out of kindness, was determined to see me in my canoe ; 
and got several of his neighbouring friends to accompa- 
ny him. I was forced to wait above an hour for the 
tide, and then observing the wind very fortunately 
bearing toward the island to which I intended to steer 
my course, I took a second leave of my master : but as 
Iwas going to prostrate myself to kiss his hoof, he did 
me the honour to raise it gently to my mouth. I am 
not ignorant how much I have been censured for men- 
tioning this last particular. Detractors are pleased to 
think it improbable, that so illustrious a person should 
descend to give so great a mark of distinction to a crea- 
tureso inferior as I. Neither have I forgotten how apt 
some travellers are to boast of extraordinary favours 
they have received. But, if these censurers were better 
acquainted with the noble and courteous disposition of 
the Houyhnhnms, they would soon change their opinion. 

I paid my respects to the rest of the Houyhnhnms in 
his honour’s company ; then getting into my canoe, I 
pushed off from shore. 





CHAPTER XI. 
The Author’s dangerous voyage. 

Holland, hoping to settle there. Is wounded with an 

arrow by one of the natives. Is seized and carried by 

force into a Portuguese ship. The great civilities of 
the captain. The Author arrives in England. 

I secan this desperate voyage on February 15, 
1714-15, at nine o’clock in the morning. The wind 
was very favourable ; however, | made use at first on- 
ly of my paddles ; but considering I should soon be 
Weary, and that the wind might chop about, 1 ventured 
to set up my little sail ; and thus, with the help of the 


He arrives at New 


tide, I went at the rate of a league and a half an hour, | 


48 near as [ could guess. My master and his friends 
continued on the shore till I was almost out of sight ; 
and I often heard the sorrel nag (who always loved me) 
crying out, “ Hnuyilla nyha majah Yahoo ;” “ Take 
care of thyself, gentle Yahoo.” 
_ My design was, if possible, to discover some small 
island, uninhabited, yet sufficient by my labour to fur- 
nish me with the necessaries of lite, which I would 
have thought a greater happiness than to be first mi- 
nister in the politest court of Europe ; so horrible was 
idea I conceived of returning to live in the society, 
and under the government of Yahoos. For in such a 
solitude as I desired, I could at least enjoy my own 
thoughts, and reflect with delight on the virtues of those 
inimitable Houwyhnhnms, without an opportunity of de- 
* into the vices and corruptions of my own 
ies, 

The reader may remember what I related, when my 
crew conspired against me, and confined me to my ca- 
bin ; how I continued there several weeks without 

wing what course we took; and when I was put 
ashore in the long boat, how the sailors told me with 
oaths, whether true or false, “ that they knew not in what 
part of the world we were.” However, I did then believe 
Us to be about 10 degrees southward of the Cape ot Good 
or about 45 degrees southern latitude, as 1 gather- 
some general words | overheard among them, 

I supposed to the south-east in their intended voy- 


age to Madagascar. And although this were little bet- | 
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ter than conjecture, yet I resolved to steer my course 
eastward, hoping to reach the south-west coast of New 
Holland, an rhaps some such island as | desired 
lying westerns of it. The wind was full west, and by 
six In the evening I computed I had gone eastward at 
least eighteen leagues; when I spied a very small island 
about half a league off, which | soon reached. It was 
nothing but a rock, with one creek naturally arched by 
the force of tempests. Here I put in my canoe, and 
climbing a part of the rock, I could plainly discover land 
to the east, extending from south to north. I lay all 
night in my canoe ; and repeating my voyage early in 
the morning, I arrived in seven hours to the south-east 
point of New Holland. This confirmed me in the 
opinion I have long entertained, that the maps and charts 
place this country at least three degrees more to the east 
than it really is; which thought [ communicated many 
years ago to my worthy friend, Mr. Herman Moll, and 
gave him my reasons forit, although he has rather chosen 
to follow other authors. 

I saw no inhabitants in the place where I landed,and 
being unarmed, I was afraid of venturing far into the 
country. I found some shell-fish on the shore, and ate 
them raw, not daring to kindle a fire, for fear of being 
discovered by the natives. I continued three days feed- 
ing on oysters and limpets, to save my own provision ; 
and I fortunately found a brook of excellent water, which 
gave me great relief, 

On the fourth day, venturing out early a little too far, 
I saw twenty or thirty natives upon a height not above 
five inane yards from me. They were stark naked, 
men, women, and children, round a fire, as 1 could dis- 
cover by the smoke. One of them spied me, and gave 
notice to the rest; five of them advanced toward me, 
leaving the women and children at the fire. I made 
what haste I could to the shore, and, getting into my 
canoe, shoved off: the savages, observing me retreat, 
ran after me ; and before I could get far enough into the 
sea, discharged an arrow, which wounded me deeply 
on the inside of my left knee: I shall carry the mark to 
my grave. I apprehended the arrow might be poisoned, 
and paddling out of the reach of their darts (being a 
calm day,) I made a shift to suck the wound, and dress 
it as well as I could. 

I was at a loss what to do, for I durst not return to 
the same landing-place, but stood to the north, and was 
forced to paddle ; for the wind, though very gentle, was 
against me, blowing north-west. As I was looking 
about for a secure landing-place, I saw a sail to the 
north-north-east, which appearing every minute more 
visible, I was in some doubt whether I should wait for 
them or not; but at last my detestation of the Yahoo 
race prevailed ; and turning my canoe, I sailed and 
paddled towards the south, and got into the same creek 
whence I set out in the morning, choosing rather to trust 
myself among these barbarians, than live with Euro- 
pean Yahoos. Idrew upmy canoe as close as I could to 
the shore, and hid myself behind a stone by the little 
brook, which, as I have already said, was excellent 
water, 

The ship came within half a league of this creek, and 
sent her long boat with vessels to take in fresh water 
(for the place, it seems, was very well known); but I 
did not observe it till the boat was almost on shore ; and 
it was too late to seek another hiding-place. The sea- 
men at their landing observed my canoe, and rummag- 
ing it all over, easily conjectured that the owner could 
not be far off Four of them, well armed, searched 
every cranny and lurking-hole, till at last they found 
me flat on my face behind the stone. They gazed 
awhile in admiration at my strange uncouth dress: my 
coat made of skins, my wooden-soled shoes, and my 
furred stockings ; whence, however, they concluded, I 
was not a native of the place, who all go naked. One 
of the seamen, in Portuguese, bid me rise, and asked 
who I was. I understood that language very well, and 
getting upon my feet, said, “I was a poor Yahoo ba- 
nished from the Howyhnhnms, and desired they would 
please to let me depart.” They admired to hear me 
answer them in their own tongue, and saw by my com- 
a I must be a European; but were at a loss to 

now what I meant by Yahoos and Houyhnhnms: and 
at the same time fell a laughing at my strange tone in 
speaking, which resembled the neighing of a horse. I 
trembled all the while betwixt fear and hatred. I again 

desired leave to depart, and was gently moving to my 
canoe: but they laid hold of me, desiring to know 
“ what country I was of? whence I came ?” with man 
other questions. I told them “I was born in England, 
whence I came about five years ago, and then their 
country and ours were at peace. I therefore hoped they 
would not treat me as an enemy, since I meant them no 
harm; but wasa poor Yahoo, seeking some desolate 
a where to pass the remainder of his unfortunate 
ife. 


When they began to talk, I thought I never heard or 





saw any thing more unnatural ; for it appeared to me 

as monstrous as if a dog or a cow should speak 

in England, or a Yahoo in Howyhnhnmiand. The he 

nest Portuguese were equally amazed at my strange 
dress, and the odd manner of delivering my words, 
which however they understood very well. They 
spoke to me with great humanity, and said, “they 
were sure the captain would carry me gratis to Lis- 
bon, whence I might return to my own country; that 
two of the seamen would go back to the ship, inform 
the captain of what they had seen, and receive his or- 
ders; in the mean time, unless I would give my 
solemn oath not to fly, they would secure me by foree.” 
I thought it best to comply with their proposal. They 
were very curious to know my story, but I gave them 
very little satisfaction, and they all conjectured that my 
misfortunes had impaired my reason. In two hours 
the boat, which went loaden with vessels of water, re- 
turned, with the captain’s command to fetch me on 
board. I fell on my knees to preserve my liberty ; but 
all wasin vain; andthe men, having tied me with cords, 
heaved me into the boat, whence | was taken into the 
ship, and thence into the captain’s cabin. 

lis name was Pedro de Mendez; he was a very 
courteous and generous person. He entreated me to 
give some account of myself, and desired to know what 

would eat or drink ; said “I should be used as well 
as himself ;” and spoke so many obliging things, that 
I wondered to find such civilities from a Yahoo. How- 
ever, | remained silent and sullen: I was ready to faint 
at the very smell of him and his men. At last I de- 
sired something to eat out of my own canoe ; but he 
ordered me a chicken, and some excellent wine, and 
then directed that I should be put to bed in a very clean 
cabin. I would not undress myself, but lay on the bed- 
clothes, and in half an hour stole out, when | thought 
the crew was at dinner, and getting to the side of the 
ship, was going to leap into the sea, and swim for my 
life, rather than continue among Yahoos. But one of 
the seamen prevented me, and having informed the 
captain, I was chained to my cabin. 

After dinner, Don Pedro came to me, and desired t 
know my reason for so desperate an attempt; assurec 
me, “he only meant todo me all the service he was 
able ;” and spoke so very movingly, that at last I de- 
scended to treat him like an animal which had some 
little portion of reason. I gave him a very short rela- 
tion of my voyage; of the conspiracy against me by 
my own men; of the country where they set me on 
shore, and of my five years’ residence there ; all which 
he looked upon as if it were a dream or a vision ; 
whereat I took great offence ; for I had quite forgot the 
faculty of lying, so peculiar to Yahoos, in all countries 
where they preside, and, consequently, the disposition of 
suspecting truth in others of their own species. I asked 
him, “ whether it was the custom in his country to say 
the thing which was not?” I assured him, “I had 
almost forgot what he meant by falsehood, and if I had 
lived a thousand years in Howyhnhnmland, | should 
never have heard a lie from the meanest servant ; that 
I was altogether indifferent whether he believed me or 
not; but, however, in return for his favours, 1 would 
give so much allowance to the corruption of his nature, 
as to answer any objection he might please to make, 
and then he might easily discover the truth.” 

The captain, a wise man, after many endeavours to 
catch me tripping in some part of my story, at last be- 
gan to have a better opinion of my veracity. But he 
added, “that since I professed so inviolable an attach- 
ment to truth, | must give him my word and honour to 
bear him company in this voyage, without attempting 
any thing against my life; or else he would continue 
me a prisoner till we arrived at Lisbon.” I gave him 
the promise he required ; but at the same time protest- 
ed, “that I would suffer the greatest hardships, rather 
than return to live among Yahoos.” 

Our voyage passed without any considerable acci- 
dent. In gratitude to the captain, | sometimes sat with 
him at his earnest request, and strove to conceal my an- 
tipathy against human kind, although it often broke 
out; which he suffered to pass without observation. 
But the greatest part of the day | confined myself to 
my cabin, to avoid seeing any of the crew. The cap- 
tain had often entreated me to strip myself of my sa- 
vage dress, and offered to lend me the best suit of 
clothes he had. This I would not be prevailed on to 
accept, abhorring to cover myself with any thing that 
had been on the back of a Yahoo. I only desired he 
would lend me two clean shirts, which, having been 
washed since he wore them, I believed would not so 
much defile me. These | changed every second day, 
and washed them myself. 

We arrived at Lisbon, Nov. 5, 1715. At our land- 
ing, the captain forced me to cover myself with his 
cloak, to prevent the rabble from crowding about me. 
I was conveyed to his own house ; and at my earnest 
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request he led me up to the highest room backwards. 
I conjured him “ to conceal from all persons what I had 
told him of the Houyhnhnms ; because the least hint of 
such a story would not only draw numbers of people to 
see ine, but probably put me in danger of being imprison- 
ed, or burnt by the inquisition.” The captain persuaded 
me to accept a suit of clothes newly made ; but I would 
not suffer the tailor to take my measure: however, 
Don Pedro being almost of my size, they fitted me well 
enough. He accoutred me with other necessaries all 
new, which I aired for twenty-four hours before I would 
use them. 

The captain had no wife, nor above three servants, 
none of which were suffered to attend at meals; and 
his whole deportment was so obliging, added to very 
good human understanding, that I really began to tole- 
rate his company. He gained so far upon me, that I 
ventured to look out of the back window. By degrees 
I was brought into another room, whence I peeped into 
the street, but drew my head back in a fright. Ina 
week’s time he seduced me down to the door. I found 
my terror gradually lessened, but my hatred and con- 
tempt seemed to increase. 1 was at last bold enough to 
walk the street in his company, but kept my nose well 
stopped with rue, or sometimes with tobacco. 

{n ten days, Don Pedro, to whom I had given some 
account of my domestic affairs, put it upon me, as a 
matter of honour and conscience, “that I ought to re- 
turn to my native country, and live at home with my 
wife and children.” He told me, “there was an Eng- 
lish ship in the port just ready to sail, and he would fur- 
nish me with ol things necessary.” It would be tedious 
to repeat his arguments, and my contradictions, He 
said, it was altogether impossible to find such a solitary 
island as I desired to live in; but I might command in 
my own house, and pass my time ina manner as recluse 
as I pleased.” 

I complied at last, finding I could not do better. I left 
Lisbon the 24th day of November, in an English mer- 
chantman, but who was the master I never inquired. 
Don Pedro accompanied me to the ship, and lent me 
twenty pounds. He took kind leave of me, and em- 
braced me at parting, which I bore as well as I could. 
During this last voyage I had no commerce with the 
master or any of his men; but, pretending I was sick, 
kept close in my cabin. On the fitth of December, 1715, 
we cast anchor in the Downs, about nine in the morning, 
and at three in the afternoon I got safe to my house at 
Redriff. 

My wife and family received me with great surprise 
and joy, because they concluded me certainly dead ; 
but I must freely confess the sight of them filled me 
only with hatred, disgust, and contempt ; and the more, 
by reflecting on the near alliance [had to them, For 
although, since my unfortunate exile from the Houyhn- 
hnm country, | had compelled myself to tolerate the 
sight of Yahoos, and to converse with Don Pedro de 
Mendez, yet my memory and imagination were per- 
petually filled with the virtues and ideas of those exalt- 
ed Houyhnhnms. And when I began to consider that, 
by copulating with one of the Yahoo species, | had be- 
come a parent of more, it struck me with the utmost 
shame, confusion, and horror. 

As'soon as I entered the house, my wife took me in 
her arms, and kissed me ; at which, having not been 
used to the touch of that odious animal for so many 
years, I fell into a swoon for almost an hour, At the 
time I am writing, it is five years since my last return 
to England: during the first year, I could not endure 


my wife or children in my presence; the very smell of 


them was intolerable ; much less could I suffer them to 
eat in the same room. To this hour they dare not pre- 
sume to touch my bread, or drink out of the same cup, 
neither was I ever able to let one of them take me by 
the hand. The first money I laid out was to buy two 
young stone-horses, which I keep ina good stable; 
and next to them, the groom is my greatest favourite; 
for I feel my spirits revived by the smell he contracts in 
the stable. My horses understand me tolerably well ; 
I converse with them at least four hours every day. 
They are strangers to bridle or saddle; they live in 
great amity with me, and friendship to each other. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Author's veracity. His design in publishing this 
work, His censure of those travellers who swerve from 
the truth, The Author clears himself from any sinister 
ends in writing. An objection answered. The method 
of planting colonies. | His native country commended. 
The right of the crown to those countries described by 
the Author, is justified. The difficulty of conquering 
them. The author takes his last leave of the reader : 
proposes his manner of living for the future; gives 
good advice, and concludes, 


Tavs, gentle reader, I have given thee a faithful histo- 





ry of my travels for sixteen yearsand aboveseven months: 
wherein I have not been so studious of ornament as of 
truth. I could, perhaps, like others, have astonished 
thee with strange improbable tales; but I rather choose 
to relate plain matter of fact, in the simplest manner 
and style; because my principal design was to inform, 
and not to amuse thee. 

It is easy for us who travel into remote countries, 
which are seldom visited by Englishmen or other Eu- 
ropeans, to form descriptions of wonderful animals both 
at sea and land, Whereasa traveller’s chief aim should 
be to make men wiser and better, and to improve their 
minds by the bad, as well as good exam;le, of what 
they deliver concerning foreign places. 

1 could heartily wish a law was enacted, that every 
traveller, before he were permitted to publish his voy- 
ages, should be obliged to make oath before the Lord 

igh Chancellor, that all he intended to print was ab- 
solutely true to the best of his knowledge ; for then the 
world would no longer be deceived, as it usually is, 
while some writers, to make their works pass the bet- 
ter upon the public, impose the grossest fulsities on the 
unwary reader. I have perused several books of tra- 
vels with great delight in my younger days ; but having 
since gone over most parts of the globe, and been able 
to contradict many fabulous accounts from my own ob- 
servation, it has given me a great disgust against this 
= of reading, and some indignation to see the credu- 
ity of mankind so impudently abused. Therefore, since 
my acquaintance were pleased to think my poor endea- 
vours might not be unacceptable to my country, limpo- 
sed on myself as a maxim never to be swerved from, 
that [ would strictly adhere to truth; neitherindeed can 
I be ever under the least temptation to vary from it, while 
I retain in my mind the lectures and example of my 
noble master and the other illustrious Houyhnhnms, of 
whom I had so long the honour to be an humble hearer. 





——Nec si miserum Fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam, mendacemque improba finget. 


I know very well, how little reputation is to be got 
by writings, which require neither genius nor learning, 
nor indeed any other talent except a good memory, or 
an exact journal. I know likewise, that writers of 
travels, like dictionary-makers, are sunk into oblivion 
by the weight and bulk of those who come last, and 
therefore lie uppermost, And it is highly probable, 
that such travellers, who shall hereafter visit the coun- 
tries described in this work of mine, may, by detecting 
my errors (if there be any) and adding many new dis- 
coveries of their own, justle me out of vogue, and 
stand in my place, making the world forget that ever I 
was an author. This, indeed, would be too great a 
mortification, if [ wrote for fame: but as my sole in- 
tention was the public good, I cannot be altogether dis- 
appointed, For who can read of the virtues I have 
mentioned in the glorious Houyhnhnms, without being 
ashamed of his own vices when he considers himself as 
the reasoning, governing animal of his country? I 
shall say nothing of those remote nations where Yahoos 
preside ; among which the least corrupted are the Brob- 
dingnagians ; whose wise maxims in morality and govern- 
ment it would be our happiness to observe, But I for- 
bear descanting further, and rather leave the judicious 
reader to his own remarks and application. 

I am not a little pleased that this work of mine can 
possibly meet with no censurers : for what objections 
can be made against a writer who relates only plain 
facts, that happened in such distant countries, where we 
have not the least interest, with respect either to trade 
or negotiations? [ have carefully avoided every fault, 
with which common writers of travels are often too 
justly charged, Besides, I meddle not the least with 
any party, but write without passion, prejudice, or ill- 
will against any man, or number of men, whatso- 
ever, I write for the noblest end, to inform and in- 
struct mankind ; over whom I may, without breach 
of modesty, pretend to some superiority, trom the advan- 
tages I received by conversing so long among the most 
accomplished Houyhahnms., 1 write without any view 
to profit or praise. I never suffer a word to pass that 
may look like reflection, or possibly give the least of- 
fence, even to those who are most ready to take it. So 
that I hope I may with justice pronounce myself an 


author perfectly blameless ; against whom the tribes of 


Answerers, Considerers, Observers, Reflectors, Detec- 
ters, Remarkers, will never be able to find matter for 
exercising their talents. 

I confess, it was whispered to me, “ that I was bound 
in duty, as a subject of England, to have given in a 
memorial toa secretary of state at my first coming 
over ; because, whatever lands are discovered by a 
subject belong to the crown.” But I doubt whether 
our conquests in the countries [ treat of, would be as 
easy as those of Ferdinando Cortez over the naked 
Americans, The Lilliputians, | think, are hardly worth 





the charge of a fleet and army to reduce them; and 
I question whether it might be prudent or safe to at. 
tempt the Brobdingnagians ; or whether an English ar. 
my would be much at their ease, with the Flying Island 
over their heads. The Houyhnhnms indeed appear not 
to be so well prepared for war, a science to which they 
are perfect strangers, and especially against missive 
weapons. However, supposing myself to be a minister 
of state, I could never give my advice for invading them, 
Their prudence, unanimity, unacquaintedness with fear, 
and their love of their country, would amply supply 
defects in the military art. Imagine twenty thousand 
of them breaking into the midst of an European army, 
confounding the ranks, overturning the carriages, bat- 
tering the warriors’ faces into mummy by terrible yerks 
from their hinder hoofs ; for they would well deserve 
the character given to Augustus, Recalcitrat ag 
tutus. But, instead of proposals for conquering that 
magnanimous nation, [ rather wish they were ina ca 
pacity, or disposition, to send a sufficient number of 
their inhabitants for civilizing Europe, 7 teaching us 
the first principles of honour, justice, truth, temperance, 
public spirit, fortitude, chastity, friendship, benevolence, 
and fidelity. The names of all which virtues are still 
retained among us in most languages, and are to be met 
with in modern, as well as ancient authors ; which | 
am able to assert from my own small reading, 

But I had another reason, which made me less for. 
ward to enlarge his majesty’s dominions by my discove- 
ries, To say the truth, I had conceived a few scruples 
with relation to the distributive justice of princes upon 
those occasions. For instance, a crew of pirates are 
driven by a storm they know not whither; at length a 
boy discovers land from the topmast ; they go on shore 
to rob and plunder ; they see a harmless people, are en- 
tertained with kindness ; they give the country a new 
name ; they take formal possession of it for their king; 
they set up a rotten plank, or a stone, for a memorial ; 
they murder two or three dozen of the natives, bring 
away a couple more, by force, for a sample ; retum 
home, and get their pardon. Here commences a new 
dominion acquired witn the title by divine right. Ships 
are sent with the first opportunity ; the natives driven 
out or destroyed ; their princes tortured to discover their 
gold ; a free license given to all acts of inhumanity and 
ust, the earth reeking with the blood of its inhabitants; 
and this execrable crew of butchers, employed in so 
pious an expedition, is a modern colony, sent to con 
vert and civilize an idolatrous and barbarous people ! 

But this description, 1 confess, does by no means af- 
fect the British nation, who may be an example to the 
whole world for their wisdom, care, and justice in plant. 
ing colonies: their liberal endowments ‘a the advance 
ment of religion and learning; their choice of devout 
and able pastors to propagate Christianity ; their cau- 
tion in stocking their provinces with people of sober 
lives and conversations from this the mother kingdom; 
their strict regard to the distribution of justice, in sup- 
plying the civil administration through all their colonies 
with officers of the greatest abilities, utter strangers to 
corruption ; and, to crown all, by sending the most v- 
gilant and virtuous governors, who have no other views 
than the happiness of the people over whom they pre 
side, and the honour of the king their master. 

But as those countries, which I have described, do 
not appear to have any desire of being conquered and 
enslaved, murdered or driven out, by colonies ; not 
abound either in gold, silver, sugar, or tobacco ; 1 didhum- 
bly conceive, they were by no means proper objects o 
our zeal, our value, or our interest. However, if those 
whom it more concerns, think fit to be of another op 
nion, | am ready to depose, when I shall be lawfully 
called, that no European did ever visit those countnes 
before me. I mean, if the inhabitants ought to be be 
lieved, unless a dispute may arise concerning the two 

Yahoos, said to have been seen many years ago upon& 
inountain in Houyhninmland. ee" 

But, as to the formality of taking possession in my 
savereign’s name, it never came once into my thoughts; 
and if it had, yet, as my affairs then stood, I sho 
perhaps; in point of prudence and self-preservation, 
have put it offto a better opportunity, 

Having thus answered the only objection that can 
ever be raised against me as a traveller, 1 here take 
final leave of all my courteous readers, and return to enjoy 
iny own speculations in my little garden at Redriff; to 
apply those excellent lessons of virtue, which I learn 
among the Houyhnhnms ; to instruct the Yahoos, of my 
own family, as far asI shall find them docible animals; 
to behold my figure often in a glass, and thus, if poss 
ble, habituate myself by time to tolerate the sight of & 
human creature; to lament the brutality of Ho 
hnms, in my own country, but always treat 
sons with respect, for the sake of my noble master, 
family, his friends, and the whole Houyhnhnm met 
whom these of ours have the honour to resemble, in 
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their lineaments, however their intellectuals came to 
nerate, 
began last week to permit my wife to sit at dinner 
with me, at the furthest end of along table; and to an- 
gwer (but with the utmost brevity) the few questions I 
asked her. Yet, the smell of a Yahoo continuing very 
ofensive, | always keep my nose well stopped with rue, 
lavender, or tobacco leaves. And, although it be hard 
for a man late in life to remove old habits, I am not 
altogether out of hopes, in some time, to suffer a neigh- 
hour Yahoo in my company, without the apprehensions 
Jam yet under of his teeth or his claws. 
My reconcilement to the Yahoo kind in general might 
not be so difficult, if they would be content with those 
vices and follies only, which nature has entitled them 





to. I am not in the least provoked at the sight of a 
lawyer, a pickpocket, a colonel, a fool, a lord, a game- 
ster, a politician, a whoremonger, a physician, an evi- 
dence, a suborner, an attorney, a traitor, or the like; 
this is all according to the due course of things: but 
when I behold a lump of deformity and diseases, both 
in body and mind, smitten with pride, .it immediate] 

breaks all the measures of my patience ; neither shall 
I be ever able to comprehend how such an animal, and 
such a vice, could tally together. The wise and virtu- 
ous Houyhnhnms, who abound in all excellences that 
can adorn @ rational creature, have no name for this 
vice in their language; which has no terms to express 
any thing that 1s evil, except those whereby they de- 





soribe the detestable qualities of their Yahoos; among 


which they were not able to distinguish this of pride 
for want of thoroughly understanding human nature, 
as it shows itself in other countries where that animal 
resides. But I, whohad more experience, could plain- 
'y observe some rudiments of it among the wild Yahoos. 

But the Houyhnhnms, who live under the govern- 
ment of reason, are no more proud of the good quali- 
ties they possess, than | should be for not wanting a 
leg or an arm; which no man in his wits would boast 
of, although he must be miserable without them. 1} 
dwell the longer upon this subject, from the desire } 
have to make the society of an English Yahoo by any 
means not insupportable; and therefore I here entreat 
those, who have any tincture of this absurd vice, that 
they will not presume to come in my sight. 
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JOHN LOCKE 


Was born at Wrington, in Somersetshire, where his 
father was a lawyer and steward, August 29, 1632. 
He received his rs abl at Westminster-school, from 
whence he was elected, in 1652, to Christ-church, Ox- 
ford, where he had a studentslup, and took his degree 
of master of arts in 1658. He then applied to the study 
of physic, in which he graduated in 1674. ‘Though he 

id not enter upon regular practice, his advice was 
often solicited in dificult cases, particularly by the earl 
ofShattesbury, with whom he formed a close connexion, 
and became tutor to his son. In 1675 he went to 
France, and, while at Montpelier, paid particular at- 
tentiun to the culture of the vine, and the rearing of 
silkeworms. When lord Shaftesbury withdrew to Hol- 
land, Mr. Locke followed him, for which he was de- 

rived of his student’s place by an order trom the king, 

ring his residence abroad he wrote in Latin his 
“Letter on Toleration,” and printed it at Gouda in 
1089. He there furnished also his “ Essy on the Hu- 
man Understanding,” -an ‘abridgment of which was in- 
serted by Le Clere in the “ Bibliotheque Universelle.” 
Mr. Locke returned to England in the same fleet with 
the prince of Orange, and soon after published his 
“Essay,” in folio, which was followed by “Considera- 
tions on the Consequences of lowering the Interest and 
raising the Value of Money.” Ele now went to reside 
at Oates, in Essex, the seat of Sir Francis Masham, 
whose lady, the daughter of Dr. Cudworth, entertained 
for him the greatest respect. In 1693 he published his 
“Thoughts on Education ;” and in 1695 his treatise on 
“The Reasonableness of Christianity ; which was at- 
tacked by Dr. Edwards of Cambridge, and defended 
tem Samuel Bold. But the most powerful assailant 

this work was bishop Stillingfleet, in reply to whom 
our author wrote several letters. About this tune he 
Was appointed one of the commissioners of trade and 
plantations; which place, however, he resigned in 
1700. He died at Oates, October 28, 1704. 





INTRODUCTION.—SECT. I. 

THE last resort a man has recourse to in the conduct 
of himself in his understanding; for thouzh we distin- 
guish the faculties of the mind, and give the supreme 
command to the will, as to an agent; yet the truth is, 
the man which is the agent determines himself to this 
or that voluntary action, upon some precedent know- 

ge, or appearance of knowledge, in the understanding. 
Yo man ever sets himself about any thing but upon 
Some view or other, which serves him for a reason for 

the does: and whatsoever faculties he employs, 
the understanding, with such light as it has, well, or 
ill informed, constantly leads; and by that light, true 
or false, all his operative powers are directed. The 
Will itself, how absolute and uncontrollable soever it 
may be thought, never fails in its obedience to the dic- 


tates of the understanding, Temples have their sacred 
images, and we see what influence they have always 
had over a great part of mankind. But, in truth, the 
ideas and images in men’s minds are the visible powers 
that constantly govern them, and to these they all uni- 
versally pay a ready submission. It is therefore of the 
highest concernment that great care should be taken 
of the understanding, to conduct it right in the search 
of knowledge, and in the judgments it makes. 

The logic now in use has so long possessed the chair, 
as the only art taught in the schools for the direction of 
the mind in the study of the arts and sciences, that it 
would perhaps be thought an affectation of novelty to 
suspect, that rules that have served the learned world 
these two or three thousand years, and which without 
any complaint of defect the learned have rested in, are 
not sufficient to guide the understanding. And 
should not doubt but this attempt would be censured as 
vanity or presumption, did not the great lord Verulam’s 
authority justify it: who, not servilely thinking learn- 
ing could not be advanced beyond what it was, because 
for many ages it had not been, did not rest in the lazy 
approbation and applause of what was, because it was ; 
but enlarged his mind to what might be. In his preface 
to his Novum Organum, concerning logic he pronoun- 
ces thus: “Qui summas dialectice partes tribuerunt, 
atque inde fidissima scientiis presidia comparari puta- 
runt, verissime et optime viderunt intellectum humanum 
sibi permissum merito suspectum esse debere. Verum 
infirmior omnino est malo medicina; nec ipsa mali 
expers. Siquidem dialectica, que recepta est licet ad 
civilia et artes, que in sermone et opinione posite sunt, 
rectissime adhibéatur; nature taimen subtilitatem lon- 
go intervallo non attingit, ct prensando, quod non 
capit, ad errores potius stabiliendos et quasi figendos 
quam ad viam veritati aperiendam valuit.” 

They, says he, who attributed so much to logic, per- 
ceived very well and truly, that it was not safe to trust 
the understanding to itself, without the guard of any 
rules, But the remedy reached not the evil, but be- 
came a partof it: forthe logic whieh took place, though 
it might do well enough in civil affairs, and the arts 
which consisted in talk and opinion, yet comes very far 
short of subtilty in the real performances of nature ; 
and, catching at what it cannot reach, has served to 
confirm and establish errors, rather than to open a way 
to truth. And therefore a little after he says, that it is 
absolutely necessary that a better and perfecter use and 
employment of the mind and understanding should be 
introduced; “ Necessario requiritur ut melior et perfec- 
tior mentis et intellectus humani usus et adoperatia in- 
troducatur.” 


SECT. IIl.—PARTS. 


Tuer is, it is visible, great variety in men’s under- 





standings, and their natural eonstitutions put so wide a 


difference between some men in this respect, that art and 
industry would never be able to master; and their very 
natures seem to want a foundation to raise on it that 
which other men easily attain unto. Amongst men of 
equal education there is a greatinequality of parts. And 
the woods of America, as well as the schools of Athens, 
produce men of several abilities in the same kind. 
Though this be so, yet | imagine most men come very 
short of what they might attain unto in their several de- 
grees, by a neglect of their. understandings. A few 
rules of logic are thought sufficient in this case for those 
who pretend to the: highest improvement ; whereas I 
think there are a great many natural defects in the un- 
derstanding capable of amendment, which are overlook- 
ed and wholly neglected. And it is easy to perceive 
that men are guilty of a great many faults in the ex- 
ercise and improvement of this faculty of the mind, 
which hinder them in their progress, and keep them in 
ignorance and error all their lives. Some of them I 
shall take notice of, and endeavour to point out proper 
remedies for, in the following discourse. 


SECT. IIIl.—REASONING. 


Besives the want of determined ideas, and of saga- 
city and exercise in finding out and laying in order inter- 
mediate ideas, there are three miscarriages that men are 
guilty of in reference to their reason, whereby this facul- 
ty is hindered in them from that service it might do and 
was designed for. And he that reflects upon the actions 
and discourses of mankind, will find their defects in this 
kind very frequent, and very observable. 

1. The first is of those who seldom reason at all, but 
do and think according to the example of others, whether 
parents, neighbours, ministers, or who else they are 
pleased to make choice of to have an implicit faith in, 
for the saving of themselves the pains and trouble of 
thinking and examining for themselves. 

2. The second is of those who put passion in the 
place of reason, and being esabend that shall govern 
their actions and arguments, neither use their own, nor 
hearken to other people’s reason, any farther than it 
suits their humour, interest, or party; and these one 
may observe commonly content themselves with words 
which have no distinct ideas to them, though, in other 
matters that they come with an unbiassed indifferency 
to, they want not abilities totalk and hear reason, where 
they have no secret inclination that hinders them from 
being untractable to it. 

3. The third sort is of those who readily and sincere- 
ly follow reason, but for want of having that which one 
may call large, sound, round-about sense, have not a 
full view of all that relates to the question, and may be 
of moment to decide it. Weare all short-sighted, and 
very often see but one side of the matter: our views are 
not extended to all that has a connexion withit. From 











this defect I think no man isfree. We see but in part, 
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and we know but in part, and therefore it is no wonder 
we conclude not right from our partial views. This 
might instruct the proudest esteemer of his own parts 
how useful it is to talk and consult with others, even 
such as come short of him in capacity, quickness, and 
penetration ; for since no one sees all, and we generally 
have different prospects of the same thing, according to 
our different, as | may say, positions to it, it is not in- 
congruous to think, nor beneath any man to try, whether 
another may not have notions of things which have 
escaped him, and which his reason would make use of 
if they came into his mind. The faculty of reasoning 
seldom or never deceives those who trust to it; its con- 
sequences from what it builds on are evident and cer- 
tain, but that whichit oftenest, if not only, misleads us 
in, is, that the principles from which we conclude, the 
grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning, are but 
a part, something is lett out which should go into the 
reckoning to make it just and exact. Here we may 
unagine a vast and almost intinite advantage that an- 
gels and separate spirits may have over us; who, in 
their several degrees of elevation above us, may be en- 
dowed with more comprehensive faculties: and some 
of them perhaps have ‘pre and exact views of all finite 
beings that come under their consideration ; can, as it 
were, in the twinkling of an eye, collect together all 
their scattered and almost boundlessrelations. A mind 
so furnished, what reason has it to acquiesce in the cer- 
tainty of its conclusions! 

in this we may see the reason why some men of study 
and thought, that reason right, and are lovers of truth, 
do make no great advances in their discoveries of it. 
Evror and truth are uncertainly blended in their minds ; 
their decisions are lame and defective, and they are very 
often mistaken in their judgments: the reason whereof 
is, they converse but with one sort of men, they read 
but one sort of books, they will not come in the hearing 
but of one sort of notions; the truth is, they canton out 
to themselves a little Goshen in the intellectual world, 
where light shines, and, as they conclude, day blesses 
them ; but the rest of that vast expansum they give up 
to night and darkness, and so avoid coming near it. 
They had a petty traffic with known correspondents 
in some little creek: within that they confine them- 
selves, and are dextrous managers enough of the wares 
and products of that corner with which they content 
themselves ; but will not venture out into the great ocean 
of knowledge, to survey the riches that nature hath 
stored other parts with, no less genuine, no less solid, no 
less useful, than what -has fallen to their lot in the ad- 
mired plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot, 
which to them contains whatsoever is good in the uni- 
verse. Those who live thus mewed up within their 
own contracted territories, and will not look abroad be- 
yond the boundaries that chance, conceit, or laziness, 
has set to their inquiries, but live separate from the no- 
tions, discourses, and attainments, of the rest of man- 
kind, may not amiss be represented by the inhabitants of 
the Marianislands ; which being separate bya large tract 
of sea from all communion with the habitable parts 
oi the earth, thought themselves the only people of the 
world. And though the straitness and conveniences of 
life amongst them had never reached so far as to the use 
of fire, till the Spaniards, not many years since, in their 
voyages from Acapuleo to Manilla brought it amongst 
them; yet in the want and ignorance of almost all 
things, they looked upon themselves, even after that 
the Spaniards had brought amongst them the notice of 
variety of nations abounding in sciences, arts, and con- 
veniences of life, of which they knew nothing, they 
looked upon themelves, I say, as the happiest and wis- 
est people in the universe. But for all that, nobody, I 
think, will imagine them deep naturalists, or solid me- 
taphysicians ; nobody will deem the quickest-sighted 
umongst them to have very enlarged views in ethics or 
politics; nor can any one allow the most capable 
among them to be advanced so far in his understand- 
ing, as to have any other knowledge but of the few 
little things of his and the neighbouring islands with- 
in his commerce; but far enough from that com- 
prehensive enlargement of mind, which adorns a 
sou! devoted to truth, assisted with letters, and a free 
consideration of the several views and sentiments of 
thinking men of all sides. Let not men therefore that 
would have a sight of what every one pretends to, de- 
sirous to have a sight of truth in its full extent, be yet 
narrow and blind in their own prospect. Let not men 
think there is no truth but in the sciences thatthey study, 
or the books that they read. To prejudge other men’s 
notions before we have looked into them, is not to show 
their darkness but to put outourowneyes. Try all things, 
hold fast that which is good, is a Divine rule, coming from 
the Father of light and truth: and it is hard to know 
what other way men can come at truth, tolay hold of it, if 
they donot digand search for it as for gold and hid trea- 
sure; but he that does so must have much earth and rub- 





bish before he gets the pure metal: sand, and pebbles, 
and dross, isually lie blended with it, but the gold is 
nevertheless gold, and will enrich the man that employs 
his pains to seek and separate it. Neither is there any 
danger he should be deceived by the mixture. Every 
man carries about him a touchstone, if he will make 
use of it, to distinguish substantial gold from super- 
ficial glittering, truth from appearances. And indeed 
the use and benefit of this touchstone, which is na- 
tural reason, is spoiled and lost only by assumed pre- 
judices, averweening presumption, and narrowing our 
minds. The want of excercising it in the full extent of 
thingsintelligible, is that which weakens and extinguish- 
es this noble faculty in us. Trace it, and see whether it 
be not so. The day-labourer m a country village has 
commonly but a small pittance of knowledge, because 
his ideas and notions have been confined to the narrow 
bounds of a poor conversation and employment. The 
low mechanic of a country town does somewhat outdo 
him ; porters and cobblers of great cities surpass them. 
A country gentleman, who, leaving Latin and learinng 
in the university, removes thence to his mansion-house, 
and associates with neighbours of the same strain, who 
relish nothing but hunting and a bottle: with those 
alone he spends his time, with those alone he converses, 
and can away with no company whose discourse goes 
beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire. Sucha pa- 
triot, formed in this happy way of improvement, can- 
not fail, as we see, to give notable decisions upon the 
bench of quarter-sessions, and eminent proofs of his 
skill in politics, when the strength of his purse and 
party have advanced him to a more conspicuous sta- 
tion. To such a one truly an ordinary coffee-house 
gleaner of the city is an arrant statesman, and as much 
superior to, as a man conversant about Whitehall and 
the court, is to an ordinary shop-keeper. To carry 
this a little farther. Here is one muffled up in the zeal 
and infallibility of his own sect, and will not touch a 
book, or enter into debate with a person, that will 
) any of those things which to him are sacred. 

nother surveys our differences in religion with an 
equitable and fair indifference, and so finds probably 
that none of them are in every thing unexceptionable. 
These divisions and systems were made by men, and 
carry the mark of fallible on them; and in those whom 
he differs from, and till he opened his eyes had a ge- 
neral prejudice against, he meets with more to be said 
for a great many things than before he was aware of, 
or could have imagined. Which of these two now is 
most likely to judge right in our religious controversies, 
and to be most stored with truth, the mark all pretend 
toaimat? All these men that I have instanced in, 
thus unequally furnished with truth, and advanced in 
knowledge, I suppose of equal natural parts; all the 
odds between them has been the different scope that has 
been given to their understandings to range in, for the ga- 
thering up of information, and furnishing their heads with 
ideas, notions, and observations, whereon to employ 
their minds, and form their understandings. 

It will possibly be objected, Who is sufficient for all 
this? T answer, more than can be imagined. Every 
one knows what his proper business is, and what, ac- 
cording to the character he makes of himself, the world 
may justly expect of him; and to answer that, he will 
find he will have time and opportunity enough to furnish 
himself, if he will not deprive himself, by a narrowness of 
spirit, of those helpsthat are at hand. Ido not say, to be a 
good geographer that a man should visit every moun- 
tain, river, promontory, and creek, upon the face of the 
earth, view the buildings, and survey the land every 
where, as if he were going to make a purchase. But 
yet every one must allow that he shall know the coun- 
try better that makes often sallies into it, and traverses 
it up and dawn, than he that like a mill-horse goes 
still round in the same tract, or keeps within the narrow 
bounds of a field or two that delight him. He that will 
inquire out the best books in every science, and inform 
himself of the most material authors of the several 
sects of philosophy and religion, will not find it an in- 
finite work to acquaint himself with the sentiments of 
mankind concerning the most weighty and compre- 
hensive subjects. Let him exercise the freedora of 
his reason and understanding in such a latitude as this, 
and his mind will be strengthened, his capacity enlarged, 
his faculties improved : and the light which the remote 
and scattered parts of truth will give to one another, will 
so assist his judgment, that he will seldom be widely out, 
or miss giving proof of a clear head and a comprehensive 
knowledge. re least, this is the only way I know to 
give the understanding its due improvement, to the 
full extent of its capacity, and to distinguish the two 
most different things I know in the world, a logical 
chicaner from a man of reason. Only he that would 
thus give the mind its flight, and send abroad his in- 
quiries into all parts after truth, must be sure to settle 
in his head determined ideas of all that he employs his 








a 
thoughts about, and never fail to judge himself, ang 
judge unbiassedly, of all that he receives from 
either in their writings or discourses. Reverence op 
prejudice must not be suffered to give beauty or defor. 
mity to any of their opinions. 


SECT. IV.—OF PRACTICE AND HABITs, 


WE are born with faculties and powers capable al. 
most of any thing, such at least as would carry us fap. 
ther than can be easily imagined: but it is only the 
exercise of those powers which gives us ability and 
skill in any thing, and leads us towards perfection, 

A middle-aged ploughman will scarce ever be bro 
to the carriage and language of a gentleman, tho 
his body be as well proportioned, and his joints as 
ple, and his natural parts not any way inferior, Te 
egs of a dancing-master, and the fingers of a musici 
fall as it were naturally without thought or pains into 
regular and admirable motions. Bid them change their 
parts, and they will in vain endeavour to produce like 
motions in the members not used to them, and it will 
require length of time and long practice to attain but 
some degrees of a like ability. What incredible and 
astonishing actions do we find rope-dancers and tum. 
blers bring their bodies to! not but that sundry in alk 
most all manual arts are as wonderful; but I name 
those which the world takes notice of for such, because, 
on that very account, they give money to see them 
All these admired motions, beyond the reach and almost 
the conception of unpractised spectators, are nothing 
but the mere effects of use and industry in men whose 
bodies having nothing peculiar in them from those of 
the amazed lookers on. 

As it is in the body, so it isin the mind; practice 
makes it what it is: and most even of those excellences 


‘which are looked on as natural endowments, will be 


found, when examined into more narrowly, to be the 
product of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only 
by repeated actions. Some men are remarked for plea 
santness in raillery ; others for apologues and apposite 
diverting stories. This is apt to be taken for the effect 
of pure nature, and that the rather, because it is not 
got by rules; and those who excel in either of them, 
never purposely set themselves to the study of it as an 
art to be learnt. But yet it is true, that at first some 
lucky hit which took with somebody, and gained him 
commendation, encouraged him to try again, inclined 
his thoughts and endeavours that way, till at last he 
insensibly got a facility in it without perceiving how; 
and that is attributed wholly to nature, which was much 
more the effect of use and practice. I do not deny 
that natural disposition may often give the first rise toit; 
but that never carries a man far without use and exer- 
cise, and it is practice alone that brings the powers of 
the mind as well as those of the body to their perfec- 
tion. Many a good poetic vein is buried under a trade, 
and never produces any thing for want of improvement. 
We see the ways of discourse and reasoning are very 
different, even concerning the same matter, at court 
and in the university. And he that will go but from 
Westminster-Hall to the Exchange, will find a differ 
ent genius and turn in their ways of talking; and one 
cannot think that all whose lot fell in the city were bom 
with different parts from those who were bred at the 
university or inns of court. : 

To what purpose all this, but to show that the differ- 
ence so observable in men’s understandings and parts, 
does not arise so much from the natural faculties as 
acquired habits? He would be laughed at that should 
go about to make a fine dancer out of a country hedg- 
er, at past fifty. And he will not have much better 
success, who shall endeavour at that age to make 
man reason well, or speak handsomely, who has nevet 
been used to it, though you should lay before him a col 
lection of all the best precepts of logic or oratory. No- 
body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
them up in his memory; practice must settle the habit 
of doing without reflecting on the rule: and you may 
as well hope to make a good painter or musician x 
tempore by a lecture and instruction in the arts of mu 
sic and painting, as a coherent thinker, or strict rea 
soner, by a set of rules, showing him wherein right 
reasoning consists, , , 

This being so, that defects and weakness in men’s 
understandings, as well as other faculties, come 1 
want of a right use of their own minds, I amapt to thinl 
the fault is generally mislaid upon nature, and here is 
often a complaint of want of arts when the fault lies m 
want of a due improvement of them, We see men 
frequently dexterous and sharp enough in making ¢ 
bargain, who, if you reason with them about matters 
of religion, appear perfectly stupid. 


SECT. V.—IDEAS. 
I wit not here, in what relates to the right conduct 
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improvement of the understanding, repeat in 
4 ce clear and determined ideas, and the employ- 
in our thoughts rather about them, than about sounds 

for them ; nor of settling the signification of words 
which we use with ourselves in the search of truth, or 
with others in discoursing about it. Those hindrances 
of our understandings in the pursuit of knowledge, I 
have sufficiently enlarged upon in another place ; so 
that nothing more needs here to be said of those mat- 


ters. 
SECT. VI.—PRINCIPLES. 


Tuere is another fault that stops or misleads men 
in their knowledge, which I have also spoken some- 
thing of, but yet is necessary to mention here again that 
we may examine it to the bottom, and see the root it 

ings from, and that is a custom of taking up with 

inciples that are not self-evident, and very often not 
so much as true. It is not unusual to see men rest 
their opinions upon foundations that have no more cer- 
tainty nor solidity than the propositions built on them, 
and embraced for their sake. Such foundations are 
these and the like, viz. ‘The founders or leaders of my 
y are good men, and therefore their tenets are true ; 
it is the opinion of a sect that is erroneous, therefore it 
is false; it hath been long received in the world, there- 
fore it is true; or, it is new, and therefore false. 

These, and many tho like, which are by no means 
the measures of truth and falsehood, the generality of 
men make the standards by which they accustom their 
understanding to judge, And thus they falling into a 
habit of determining of truth and falsehood by such 
wrong measure$, it is no wonder they should embrace 
error for certainty, and be very positive in things they 
have no ground for. 

There is not any one who pretends to the least rea- 
son, but when any of these his false maxims are brought 
to the test, must acknowledge them to be fallible, and 
such as he will not allow in those that differ from him ; 
and yet, after he is convinced of this, you shall see him 
goon in the use of them, and the very next occasion that 
offers,argue again upon the same grounds. Would one 
not be ready to think that men are willing to impose 
oy themselves, and mislead their own understanding, 

conduct them by such wrong measures, even after 
they see they cannot be relied on? But yet they will 


ve or design, dance 
who has never prac- 


—_ not be on a sudden able to 
on ropes, or write a 
tised either of them. =. 
Nay, the most of men are so wholly strangers to this, 
that they do not so much as perceive their want of it ; 
they dispatch the ordinary business of their callings by 
rote, as we say, as they have learnt it; and if at any 
time they miss success, they impute it to any thing ra- 
ther than want of thought or skill; that, they conclude 
(because they know ng better), they have in perfection : 
or if there be any subject that interest or fancy has re- 
commended to their thoughts, their reasoning about it 
is still after their own fashion, be it better or worse ; it 
serves their turns, andis the best they are acquainted with; 
and therefore where they are led by it into mistakes, 
and their business succeeds accordingly, they impute it 
to any cross accident, or default of others, rather than 
to their own want of understanding ; that it is what no- 
body discovers or complains of in himself. Whatsoever 
made his business to miscarry, it was not want of right 
thought or judgment in himself: he sees no such de- 
fect m himself, but is satisfied that he carries on his de- 
signs well enough by his own reasoning ; or at least 
should have done, had it not been for unlucky traverses 
not in his power. ‘Thus being content with this short 
and very imperfect use of his understanding, he never 
troubles himself to seek out methods of improving his 
mind, and lives all his life without any notion of close 
reasoning, in a continued connexion of a long train of 
consequences from sure foundations, such as is requi- 
site for the making out and clearing most of the specu- 
lative truths most men own to believe, and are most 
concerned in. Not to mention here what I shall have 
occasion to insist on by and by more fully, viz. that in 
many cases it is not one series of consequences will 
serve the turn, but many different and opposite deduc- 
tions must be examined and laid together, before a man 
can come to make a right judgment of the thing in ques- 
tion. What then can be expected from meu that nei- 
ther see the want of any such kind of reasoning as this ; 
nor, if they do, know they how to set about it, or could 
perform it?) You may as well set a countryman, who 
scarce knows the figures, and never cast up a sum of 
three particulars, to state a merchant’s long account, 
and find the true balance of it. 
What then should be done in the case? I answer, 
we should always remember what I said above, that 





not appear so blameable as may be thought at first 
sight: for I think there are a great many that argue 
thus in earnest, and do it not to impose on themselves 
or others. ‘They are persuaded of what they say, and 
think there is weight in it, though in a like case they 
have been convinced there is none ; but men would be 
intolerable to themselves, and contemptible to others, if 
they should embrace opinions without any ground, and 
hold what they could give no manner of reason for. 
True or false, solid or sandy, the mind must have some 
foundation to rest itself upon ; and, as I have remarked 
in another place, it no sooner entertains any proposi- 
tion, but it presently hastens to some hypothesis to bot- 
tom it on; till then it is unquiet and unsettled. So 
much do our own very tempers dispose us to a right use 
of our understandings, if we would follow as we should 
the inclinations of our nature. 

In some matters of concernment, especially those of 
religion, men are not permitted to be always wavering 

uncertain, they must embrace and profess some 
tenets or other ; and it would be a shame, nay, a con- 
tradiction too heavy for any one’s mind to lie constant- 
ly under, for hin to pretend seriously to be persuaded 
of the truth of any religion, and yet not to be able to give 
any reason of his belief, or to say any thing for his pre- 
ference of this to any other opinion ; and therefore they 
must make use of some principles or other, and those 
can be no other than pal as they have and can ma- 
nage; and to say they are not in earnest persuaded by 
them, and do not rest upon those they make use of, is 
contrary to experience, and to allege that they are not 
misled when we complain they are. 

If this be so, it will be urged, Why then do they not 
rather make use of sure and unquestionable principles 
rather than rest on such grounds as may deceive them, 
pe _ as is visible, serve to support error as well as 


To this I answer, the reason why they do not make 
use of better and surer principles, is because they can- 
not: but this inability seeds not from want of natu- 
tal paris (for those few whose case that is are to be ex- 
cused), but for want of use and exercise. Few men are 
from their youth accustomed to strict reasoning, and to 
trace the dependence of any truth ina long train of con- 
Sequences to its remote principles, and to observe its 
Connexion ; and he that by frequent practice has not 
been used to this employment ot his understanding, it 
18 No more wonder that he should not, when he is grown 
Into years, be able to bring me mind to it, than that he 


the faculties of our souls are improved and made use- 
| ful to us, just after the same manner as our bodies are. 
| Would you have a man write or _ dance or fence 

well, or perform any other manual operation dexterous- 
| ly and with ease, let him have never so much vigour 
' and activity, suppleness and address, naturally, yet 
| nobody expects this from him unless he has been used 
to it, and has employed time and pains in fashioning 
and forming his hand or outward parts to these mo- 
tions. Just so it isin the mind; would you have a 
man reason well, you must use him to it betimes, ex- 
ercise his mind in observing the connexion of ideas, and 
following them in train. Nothing does this better than 
mathematics, which therefore I think should be taught 
all those who have the time and opportunity ; not so 
much to make them mathematicians, as to make them 
reasonable creatures ; for though we all call ourselves 
so, because we are born to it if we please, yet we may 
truly say nature gives us but the seeds of it; we 
are born to be, if we please, rational creatures, but it 
is use and exercise only that makes us so, and we 
are indeed so no farther than industry and application 
has carried us. And therefore in ways of reasoning 
which men have not been-used to, he that will observe 
the conclusion they take up, must be satisfied they are 
not at all rational, 

This has been the less taken notice of, because every 
one in his private affairs uses some sort of reasoning or 
other, enough to denominate him reasonable. But the 
mistake is, that he that is found reasonable in one 
thing is concluded to be so in all; and to think or say 
otherwise, is thought so unjust an affront, and so 
senseless to censure, that nobody ventures to do it. It 
looks like the degradation of a man below the dignity 
of his nature. Itis true, that he that reasons well in 
any one thing, has a mind naturally capable of reason- 
ing well in others, and to the same degree of strength 
and clearness, and possibly much greater, had his un- 
derstanding been so employed. But it is as true, that 
he who can reason well to-day about one sort of mat- 
ters, cannot at all reason to-day about others, though 
perhaps a year hence he may, But whatever a man’s 
rational faculty fails him, and will not serve him to 
reason, there we cannot say he is rational, how capa- 
ble soever he may be by time and exercise to become so. 

Try in men of low and mean education, who have 
never elevated their thoughts above the spade and the 
plough, nor looked beyond the ordinary drudgery of a 


for many years to one tract, out of that narrow com 

he has been all his life confined to, you will find him 
no more capable of reasoning than E od a perfect na- 
tural, Some one or two rules, on which their conclu 
sions immediately depend, you will find in most men 
have governed all their thoughts ; these, true or false, 
have been the maxims they have been guided by: take 
these from them, and they are perfectly ata loss ; their 
compass and pole-star then are gone, and their under- 
standing is perfectly at a nonplus: and therefore they 
either immediately return to their old maxims again, as 
the foundations of all truth to them, notwithstanding 
all that can be said to show their weakness ; or if they 
give them up to their reasons, they with them give u 
all truth and farther inquiry, and think there is no om 
thing as certainty. For if you would enlarge their 
thoughts, and settle them upon more remote and surer 
principles, they either cannot easily apprehend them, 
or if they can, know not what use to make of them; 
for long deductions from remote principles is what they 
have not been used to, and cannot manage. 

What then! can grown men never be improved or 
enlarged in their understandings? I say not so; but 
this I think I -may say, that it will not be done without 
industry and application, which will require more time 
and pains than grown men, settled in their course of 
life, will allow to it, and therefore very seldom is done. 
And this oe capacity of attaining it by use and ex- 
ercise only, brings us back to that which I laid down 
before, that it is only practice that improves our minds 
as well as bodies, and we must expect nothing from 
our understandings any farther than they are perfected 
by habits. 

The Americans are not all born with worse under- 
standings than the Europeans, though we see none of 
them have such reaches in the arts and sciences. And 
among the children of a poor countryman, the lucky 
chance of education and getting into the world, gives 
one infinitely the superiority in parts over the rest, who, 
continuing at home, had continued also just of the 
same size with his brethren. 

He that has to do with young scholars, especially in 
mathematics, may perceive how their minds open by 
degrees, and how it is exercise alone that opens them. 
Sometimes they will stick a long time at a part of de- 
monstration, not for want of will or application, but 
really for want of perceiving the connexion of two ideas, 
that, to one whose understanding is more exercised, is 
as visible as any thing canbe. The same would be 
with a grown man beginning to study mathematics ; 
the understanding, for want of use, offen sticks in a 
very plain way; and he himself that is so puzzled, 
when he comes to see the connexion, wonders what it 
was he stuck at in a case so plain. 


SECT. VIL—MATHEMATICS, 


1 nave mentioned mathemsetics as a way to settle in 
the mind a habit of reasoning closely and in train; not 
that I think it necessary that all men should be deep 
mathematicians, but that, having got the way of reason- 
ing which that study necessarily brings the mind to, 
they might be able to transfer it to other parts of know- 
ledge, as they shall have occasion. For in all sorts of 
reasoning, every single argument should be managed 
as a mathematical demonstration, the connexion and 
dependance of ideas should be followed till the mind is 
brought to the source on which it bottoms, and observes 
the coherence all along ; though in proots of probability, 
one such train is not enough to settle the judgment as 
in demonstrative knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonstration, 
there needs no farther inquiry ; but in all probabilities, 
where there wants demonstration to establish the truth 
beyond doubt, there it is not enough to trace one argu- 
ment to its source, and observe its strength and weak- 
ness, but all the arguments, after having been so ex- 
amined on both sides, must be laid in balance one 
against another, and upon the whole the understanding 
determines its assent. 

This is a way of reasoning the understanding should 
be accustomed to, which is so different from what the 
illiterate are used to, that even learned men oftentimes 
seem to have little or no notion of it. Nor is it to be 
wondered, since the way of disputing in the schools 
leads them quite away from it, by insisting on one 
topical argument, by the success of which the truth or 
falsehood of the question is to be determined, and vic- 
tory adjudged to the opponent or defendant, which is 
all one as if he should balance an account by one sum 
charged and discharged, when there are a hundred 
others to be taken into consideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men’s minds were 
accustomed to, and that early, that they might not 
erect their opinions upon one single view, when so 
many other are requisite to make up the account, and 
must come into the reckoning before a man can form a 








day-labourer. ‘Take the thoughts of such a one, used 
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right judgment. This would enlarge their minds, and 
give a due freedom to their understandings, that they 
might not be led into error by presumption, laziness, or 
precipitancy ; for I think nobody can approve such a 
conduct of the understanding, as should mislead it from 
truth, though it be never so much in fashion to make 
use of it. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that to manage 
the understanding as I propose would require every 
inan to be a scholar, and to be furnished with ali the 
materials of knowledge, and exercised in all the ways 
of reasoning. ‘To which I answer, that itis a shame 
for those that have time and the means to attain know- 
ledge, to want any helps or assistance for the improve- 
ment of their understandings that are to be got, and to 
such I would be thought here chiefly to speak. Those, 
methinks, who by the industry and parts of their an- 
costors have been set free from a constant drudgery to 


their backs and their bellies, should bestow some of 


their spare time on their heads, and open their minds, 
by some trials and essays in all the sorts and matters 
of reasoning. Ihave before mentioned mathematics, 
wherein alyebra gives new helps and views to the un- 
derstanding. If! propose these, it is not, as I said, to 
make every man a thorough mathematician, or a deep 
alzebraist ; but yet I think the study of them 1s of in- 
finite use even to grown men; first, by experimentally 
convincing them, that to make any one reason well, it 
is not enough to have parts wherewith he is satisfied, 
and that serve him well enough in his ordinary course. 
A man in those studies will see, that however good he 
may think his understanding, yet in many things, and 
those very visible, it may fail him. This would take 
off that presu:nption that most men have of themselves 
in this part; and they would not be so apt to think 
their minds wanted no helps to enlarge them, that there 
could be nothing added to the acuteness and penetra- 
tion of their understandings, 

Secondly, the study of mathematics would show 
them the necessity there is, in reasoning, to separate 
all the distinct ideas, and see the habitudes that all those 
concerned in the present inquiry have to one another, 
and to lay by those which relate not to the proposition 
in hand, and wholly to leave them out of the reckon- 
ing. This is that which, in other subjects besides quan- 
tity, is what is absolutely requisite to ns reasoning, 
though in them it is not so easily observed, nor so careful- 
ly practised. In those parts of knowledge where it is 
thought demonstration has nothing to do, men reason 
as it were in the lump ; andifupon asummary and con- 
fused view, or upon a partial consideration, they can 
raise the appearance of a probability, they usually rest 
content; especially ifit be in a dispute where every little 
straw is laid hold on, and every thing that can but be 
drawn in any way to give colour to the argument, is 
advanced with ostentation. But that mind is not ina 
posture to find the truth, that does not distinctly take 
all the parts asunder, and, omitting what is not at all 
to the point, draw a conclusion from the result of all 
the particulars which any way influence it. There is 
another no less useful habit to be got by an application 
to mathematical demonstrations, and that is, of using 
the mind to a long train of consequences ; but having 
mentioned that already, I shall not again here repeat it, 

As to men whose fortunes and time is narrower, 
what may suffice them is not of that vast extent as 
may be imagined, and so comes not within the ob- 
jection. 

Nobody is under an obligation to know every thing, 
Knowledge and science in general, is the business only 
of those who are at ease and leisure. Those who have 
particular callings ought to understand them: and it is 
no unreasonable proposal, nor impossible to be com- 
passed, that they should think and reason right about 
what is their daily employment. ‘This one cannot think 
them uncapable of, without levelling them with the 
brutes, and charging them with a stupidity below the 
rank of rational creatures, 


SECT. VIIL—RELIGION. 


Besives his particular calling for the support of this 
life, every one has a concern in a future lite, which he 
is bound to look after. This engages his thoughts in 
religion ; and here it mightily lies upon him to under- 
stand and reason right. Men therefore cannot be ex- 
cused from understanding the words, and framing the 
general notions, relating to religion right. The one 
day of seven, besides other days of rest, allows in the 
Christian world time enough for this (had they no other 
idle hours), if they would but make use of those vacan- 
cies from their daily labour, and apply themselves to an 
improvement of knowledge, with as much diligence as 
they often do toa great many other things that are 
useless ; and had but those that would enter them ac- 
cording to their several capacities in a right way to this 





knowledge. The original make of their minds is like 
that of other men, and they would be found not to want 
understanding fit to receive the knowledge of religion 
if they were a little encouraged and helped in it as they 
should be. For there are instances of very mean people, 
who have raised their minds to a great sense and un- 
derstanding of religion. And though these have not 
been so frequent as could be wished, yet they are 
enough to clear that condition of life from a necessity of 
gross ignorance, and to show that more might be 
brought to be rational creatures and Christians (for 
they can hardly be thought really to be so, who, wear- 
ing the name, know not so much as the very principles 
of that religion), if due care were taken of them. For, 
if I mistake not, the peasantry lately in France (a rank 
of people under a much heavier pressure of want and 
poverty than the day-labourers in England), of the 
reformed religion, understood it much better, and could 
say more for it, than those ofa higher condition among 
us. 

But if it shall be concluded that the meaner sort of 
people must give themselves up to a brutish stupidity 
in the things of their nearest concernment, which I see 
no reason for, this excuses not those of a freer fortune 
and education, if they neglect their understandings, and 
take no care to employ them as they ought, and set them 
right in the knowledge of’ those things for which prin- 
cipally they were given them. At least, those whose 
plentiful fortunes allow them the opportunities and helps 
of improvements, are not so few, but that it might be 
hoped great advancements might be made in know- 
ledge of all kinds, especially in that of the greatest 
concern and largest views, if men would make a right 
use of their faculties, and study their own understand- 
ings. 


SECT. IX—IDEAS, 


Ovrwarp corporeal objects, that constantly impor- 
tune our senses and captivate our appetites, fail not to 
fill our heads with lively and lasting ideas of that kind. 
Here the mind needs not be set upon getting greater 
store ; they offer themselves fast enough, and are usual- 
ly entertained in such plenty, and lodged so carefully, 
that the mind wants room or attention for others that it 
has more use and need of. ‘To fit the understanding, 
therefore, for such reasoning as I have been above 
speaking of, care should be taken to fill it with moral 
and more abstract ideas ; for these not offering them- 
selves to the senses, but being to be framed to the un- 
derstanding, people are generally so neglectful of a 
faculty they are apt to think wants nothing, that I fear 
most men’s minds are more unfurnished with such ideas 
than is imagined. They often use the words, and how 
can they be suspected to want the ideas? What I 
have said in the third book of my Essay will excuse me 
from any other answer to this question. But to con- 
vince people of what moment it is to their understand- 
ings to be furnished with such abstract ideas steady 
and settled in it, give me leave to ask how any one 
shall be able to know, whether he be obliged to be just, 
if he has not established ideas in his mind of obligation 
and of justice, since knowledge consists in nothing but 
the perceived agreement or disagreement of those ideas ; 
and soof all others the like, which concern our lives and 
manners. And if men do find a difficulty to see the 
agreement or disagreement of two angles which lie 
before their eyes, unalterably in a diagram, how utterly 
impossible will it be to perceive it in ideas, that have no 
other sensible objects to represent them to the mind but 
sounds, with which they have no manner of conformity, 
and therefore had need to be clearly settled in the mind 
themselves, if we would make any clear judgment about 
them! This, therefore, is one of the first things the 
mind should be employed about in the right conduct of 
the understanding, without which it is impossible it 
should be capable of reasoning right about those mat- 
ters. But in these, and all other ideas, care must be 
taken that they harbour so inconsistencies, and that 
they have a real existence where real existence is sup- 
posed, and are not mere chimeras with a supposed ex- 
istence, 


SECT. X.—PREJUDICES. 


Every one is forward to complain of the prejudices 
that mislead other men or parties, as if he were free, 
and had none of his own. ‘This being objected on all 
sides, it is agreed that it is a fault, and a hinderance to 
knowledge. Whatnow is theeure? No other but this, 
that every man should let alone other’s prejudices, and 
examine his own. Nobody is convinced of his by the 
accusation of another . he recriminates by the same rule 
and is clear. The only way to remove this great cause 
of ignorance and error out of the world is, for every one 
impartially to examine himself. If others will not deal 
fairly with their own minds, does that make my errors 








—— 
truth, or ought it to make me in love with them, and 
willing to impose on myself? If others love cataracts on 
their eyes, should that cies me fromcouching of ming 
as soon as I could? Every one declares against blind. 
ness, and yet who almost is not fond of that which 
dims his sight, and keeps the clear light out of his mi 
which should lead him into truth and knowledge? False 
or doubtful positions, relied upon as unquestionable 
maxims, keep those in the dark from truth, who build 
onthem. Such are usually the prejudices imbibed from 
education, party, reverence, fashion, interest, Ke, 
is the mote which every one sees in his brother's eye, 
but never regards the beam in his own. For who ig 
there almost that is ever brought fairly to examine his 
own principles, and see whether they are such as will 
bear the trial ? but yet this should be one of the first 
things every one should set about, and be scrupulous 
in, who would rightly conduct his understanding in the 
search of truth and knowledge. 

To those who are willing to get rid of this great hin. 
derance of knowledge (for to such only I write) ; to 
those who would shake off this great and dangerous im 
postor Prejudice, who dresses up falsehood in the like. 
ness of truth, and so dexterously hoodwinks men’s 
minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that 
they are more in the light than any that do not see with 
their eyes; I shall offer this one mark whereby prejudice 
may be known. He thatis strongly of any opinion, 
must suppose (unless he be slbeuaninl that bi 
persuasion is built upon good grounds ; and that his as. 
sent is no greater than what the evidence ofthe truth he 
holds forces him to; and that they are arguments, and 
not inclination or fancy, that make him so confident and 
ositive in his tenets. Now if, after all his profession, 
1e cannot bear any opposition to his opinion ; if he can. 
not so much as give a patient hearing, much less exa- 
mine and weigh the arguments on the other side, does he 
not plainly confess it is prejudice governs him? Andit 
is not evidence of truth, but some lazy anticipation, 
some beloved presumption, that he desires to rest un- 
disturbed in. For if what he holds be as he gives out, 
well fenced with evidence, and he sees it to be tre, 
what need he fear to put it to the proof? If his opinion 
be settled upona firm foundation, if the arguments that 
support it, and have obtained his assent, be clear, good, 
and convincing, why should he be shy to have it tried 
whether they be proof or not? He whose assent goes 
beyond his evidence, owes this excess of his adherence 
only to prejudice, and does in effect own it when he refu- 
ses to hear what is offered against it ; declarinty thereby, 
that it is not evidence he secks, but the quiet enjoyment 
of the opinion he is fond of, with a forward condemna- 
tion of all that may stand in opposition to it, unheard 
and unexamined ; which, what is it but prejudice ? Qui 
cequum statuerit parte inaudita altera, etiam si aguum sta- 
tuerit haud aquus fuerit. He that would acquit himself 
in this case as a lover of truth, not giving way to any 
pre-occupation or bias that may mislead him, must do 
two things that are not very common, nor very easy. 


SECT. XI—INDIFFERENCY. 


First, he must not pe in love with any opinion, or 
wish it to be true, until he knows it to be so, and then 
he will not need to wish it: for nothing that is false can 
deserve our good wishes, nor a desire that it should 
have the place and force of truth; and yet nothing is 
more frequent than this. Men are fond of certain tenets 
upon no other evidence but respect and custom, and 
think they must maintain them, or all is gone ; though 
they have never examined the ground they stand on, nor 
have ever made them out to themselves, or can make 
them out to others. We should contend earnestly for 
the truth, but we should first be sure that it is truth, or 
else we fight against God, who is the God of truth, and 
do the work of the devil, who is the father and propa- 
gator of lies ; and our zeal, though never so warm, 
not excuse us ; for this is plainly prejudice. 


SECT. X1l.—EX AMINE. 


Seconpty, he must do that which he will find him- 
self very averse to, as judging the thing unnecessary, 
or himself uneapable of doing of it. He must try 
whether his principles be certainly true or not, and how 
far he may safely rely upon them. This, whether few- 
er have the heart or the skill to do, I shall not deter 
mine ; but this I am sure, this is that what every one 
ought to do who professes to love truth, and would not 
impose upon himself; which is a surer way to be made 
a fool of than by being exposed to the sophistry of 
others. The disposition to put any cheat upon oul 
selves, works constantly, po we are pleased with It, 
but are impatient of being bantered or misled by others. 
The inability I here speak of, is not any natural defect 
that makes men uncapable of examining their own prin- 
ciples. To such, rules of conducting their understan 
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ings are useless, and that is the case of veryfew. The 
number is of those whom the ill habit of never ex- 

ing their thoughts has disabled: the powers of their 
po are starved by disuse, and have lost that reach 
and strength which nature fitted them to receive from 
exercise. ‘Those who are ina condition to learn the 
first rules of plain arithmetic, and could be brought to 
cast up an ordinary sum, are capable of this, if they had 
but accustomed their minds to reasoning: but they 
that have wholly neglected the exercise of their under- 
standings in this way, will be very far at first from be- 
ing able to do it, and as unfit for it as one unpractised 


SECT, XIIIl.—OBSERVATION, 


ParrticuLar matters of fact are the undoubted foun- 
dations on which our civil and natural knowledge is 
built: the benefit the understanding makes of them is, 
to draw from their conclusions, which may be as stand- 
ing rules of knowledge, and consequently of practice. 
The mind often makes not that benefit it should of the 
information it receives from the accounts of civil or na- 
tional historians, in being too forward or too slow, in 
| making observations on the particular facts recorded in 
| them. ; j : 
| cha ape S hanhaak cal nade Get | There are those who are very assiduous in reading, 
in figures to cast up a shop-book, and perhaps think it | and yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. 
as strange to be setaboutit. And yet it must neverthe- | They are delichted with the stories that are told, and 
leas be confessed to be a wrong use of our understand- | perhaps can tell them again, for they make all they read 
ings, to build our tenets (in things where we are con- | hothing but history in themselves ; but not reflecting 
eemed to hold the truth) upon principles that may lead | gy it, not making to themselves observations from what 
usinto error. We take our principles at hap-hazard | they read, they are very little improved by all that crowd 
upon trust, and without ever having examined them, | of particulars that either pass through, or lodge them- 
and then believe a whole system, upon a presumption | sclves in, their understandings. They dream on ina 
that they are true and solid ; and what is all this but | constant course of reading and cramming themselves, 


—_ —— gery 7 ‘ai ey for all | DUt not digesting any thing, it produces nothing but a 
In these two things, viz. an equal indifferency for all | heap of crudities. 





truth; I mean the receiving it in the love of it as truth, 
but not loving it for any other reason before we know it | 
tobe true; and in the examination of our principles, | 
and not receiving any for such, nor building on them, | 
until we are fully convinced, as rational creatures, of | 


of the understanding which is necessary to a rational 
creature, and without which it is not truly an under- 
standing; It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, any thing 


rather than understanding, if it must be under the con- | 


straint of receiving and holding opinions by the autho- 
rity of any thing but their own, not fancied but perceiv- 
ed, evidence. ‘I'his was rightly called imposition, and 
is of all other the worst and most dangerous sort of it. 
For we impose upon ourselves, which is the strongest 
imposition of all others ; and we impose upon ourselves 
in that part which ought with the greatest care to be 
kept free from all imposition. The world is apt to cast 


great blame on those who have an indifferency for | 


opinions, especially in religion. I fear this is the foun- 
dation of great error and worse consequences. ‘T'o be 
indifferent which of two opinions is true, is the right 
temper of the mind, that preserves it from being imposed 
upon, and disposes it to examine with that indifferency, 
until it has done its best to find the truth, and this is the 
only direct and safe way to it. But to be indifferent 
whether we embrace falsehood for truth, or no, is the 
great road to error. Those who are not indifferent 
Which opinion is true, are guilty of this: they suppose, 
without examining, that what they hold is true, and 
then think they ought to be zealous for it. Those, it is 
plain by their warmth and eagerness, are not indifferent 
for their own opinions, but methinks are very indifferent 
whether they be true or false, since they cannot endure 
to have any doubts raised, or objections made, against 
them; and it is visible they never have made any them- 
selves, and so, never having examined them, know not, 
hor are concerned, as they should be, to know whether 
they be true or false. 

These are the common and most general miscarriages 
which [ think men should avoid or rectify in a right 
conduct of their understandings, and should be par- 
ticularly taken care of in education. ‘The business 
whereof, in respect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to 
perfect a learner in all or any one of the sciences, but 
to give his mind that freedom, that disposition, and those 
habits, that may enable hiin to attain any part of know- 
ledge he shall apply himself to, or stand in need of, in 
the future course of his life. 

_ This, and this only, is well principling; and not the 
instilling a reverence and veneration for certain dogmas 
under the specious title of principles, which are often 
80 remote from that truth and evidence which belongs 
to principles, that they ought to be rejected as false and 
erroneous: and is often the cause, to men so educated, 
when they come abroad into the world, and find they 
cannot maintain the principles so taken up and rested 
mn, to cast off all principles, and turn pertect sceptics, 
—— of knowledge and virtue. 
here are several weaknesses and defects in the un- 
derstanding, either from the natural temper of the mind, 
or ill habits taken up, which hinder it in its progress to 
knowledge. y 
found, if the mind were properly studied, as there are 
seases of the body, each whereof clogs and disables 
understanding to some degree, and therefore de- 
Serves to be looked after and cured. I shall set down 
some few to excite men, especially those who make 
knowledge their business, to look into themselves, and 
Gove whether they do not indulge some weakness, 
ez eae it in the semen of thes 
duh ef we’ ch 1s prejudicial to thei in the 


Of these there are many, possibly, to be | 


If their memories retain well, one may say they have 
the materials of knowledge; but, like those for build- 
ing, they are of no advantage, if there be no other use 
made of them but to let them lie heaped up together. 


here ’ : “ | Opposite to these, there are others who lose the improve- 
their solidity, truth, and certainty, consists that freedom | PE HM i 


| ment they should make of matters of fact by a quite 
contrary conduct. They are apt to draw general con- 


| clusions, and raise axioms from every particular they 


| meet with. These make as little true benefit of history 
as the other, nay, being of forward and active spirits, 
| receive more harm by it; it being of worse consequence 
| to steer one’s rent: Bo by a wrong rule, than to have 
| none at all; error doing to busy men much more harm, 
| than ignorance to the slow and sluggish. Between 
these, those seem to do best who, taking material and 
| useful hints, sometimes from single matters of fact, 
| carry them in their minds to be judged of, by what they 
| shall find in history to confirm or reverse these imper- 
fect observations ; which may be established into rules fit 
to be relied on, when they are justified by a sufficient and 
wary induction of particulars. He that makes no such 
reflection on what he reads, only loads his mind with a 
rhapsody of tales, fit in winter nights for the entertain- 
ment of others; and he that will improve every matter 
of fact into a maxim, will abound in contrary observa- 
tions, that can be of no other use but to perplex and 
pudder him if he compares them ; or else to misguide him, 
if he gives himself up to the authority of that, which 
for its novelty, or some other fancy, best pleases him. 
SECT. XIV.—BIAS. 

Nexr to these we may place those who suffer their 
| own natural tempers re passions they are possessed 
| with to influence their judgments, especially of men 
| and things that may any way relate to their present 
circumstances and interest. Truth is all simple, all 
pure, will bear no mixture of any thing else with it. 
it is rigid and inflexible to any bye interests ; and so 
should the understanding be, whose use and excellen- 
cy lies in conforming itself to it. To think of every 
thing just as it is in itself, is the proper business of the 
understanding, though it be not that which men always 
employ it to. ‘This all men at first hearing allow is the 
right use every one should make of his understanding. 
Nobody will be at such an open defiance with common 
sense, as to profess that we should not endeavour to 
know, and to think of, things as they are in them- 
selves ; and yet there is nothing more frequent than 
to do the contrary ; and men are apt to excuse them- 
selves, and think they have reason to do so, if they 
| have but a pretence that it is for God, or a good cause, 
that is, in effect for themselves, their own persuasion, 
or party : for to those in their turns: the several sects 
of men, especially in matters of religion, entitle God 
and a good cause. But God requires not men to wrong 
or misuse their faculties for him, nor to lie to others or 
themselves for his sake ; which they purposely do who 
will not suffer their understandings to have right con- 
ceptions of the things proposed to them, and designed- 








every thing as far as they are concerned to inquire. 
And as for a good cause, that needs not such ill helps ; 
if it be good, truth will support it, and it has no need 
| of fallacy or falsehood. 


SECT. XV.—ARGUMENTS. 

| Very much of kin to this is the hunting after argu- 

| ments to make good one side of a question, and wholly 

| to neclect or refuse those which favour the other side, 

What is this but wilfully to misguide the understand- 
ing ? and is so far from giving truth its due value, that 
it wholly debases it. Espouse opinions that best com- 

| port with their power, profit, or credit, and then seek 





arguments to support them. Truth light upon this 
way, is of no more avail to us than error ; for what is 
so taken up by us, may be false as well as true, and he 
has not done his duty who has thus stumbled upon 
truth in his way to preferment. 

There is another, but more innocent, way of collect- 
ing arguments, very familiar among bookish men, which 
is, to furnish themselves with the arguments they meet 
with pro and con in the questions they study. This 
helps them not to judge right, nor argue strongly, but 
only to talk copiously on either side, without being 
steady or settled in their own judgments : for such ar- 
guments gathered from other men’s thoughts, floating 
only in the memory, are there ready indeed to supply 
copious talk with some appearance of reason, but are 
far from helping us to judge right. Such variety of ar- 
guments only distract the understanding that relies on 
them, unless it has gone farther than such a superficial 
way of examining ; this is to quit truth for appearance, 
only to serve our vanity. The sure and only way to 
get true knowledge, is to form in our minds clear set- 
tled notions of things, with names annexed to those 
determined ideas. ‘These we are to consider, and with 
their several relations and habitudes, and not amuse 
ourselves with floating names, and words of indeter- 
mined signification, which we can use in several senses 
to serve a turn. It is in the perception of the habitudes 
and respects our ideas have one to another, that real 





ly restrain themselves from having just thoughts of 


knowledge consists ; and when a man once perceives 
| how far they agree or disagree one with another, he 
will be able to judge of what other people say, and 
will not need to be led by the arguments of others, 
| which are many of them nothing but plausible sophis- 
| try. This will teach him to state the question nght, 
and see whereon it turns ; and thus he will stand upon 
his own legs, and know by his own understanding. 
Whereas, by collecting and learning arguments by 
heart, he will be but a retainer to others ; and when 
any one questions the foundations they are built upon, 
he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to give up his im- 
plicit knowledge. 


| SECT. XVI.—HASTE. 
| 


Lazour for labour’s sake is against nature. The 
understanding, as well as all the other faculties, choos- 
es always the shortest way to its end, would presently 
obtain the knowledge it is about, and then set upon 
some new inquiry. But this, whether laziness or haste, 
often misleads it; and makes it content itself with im- 
proper ways of search, and such as will not serve the 
turn, Sometimes it rests upon testimony, when testi- 
mony of right has nothing to do, because it is easier to 
believe than to be scientifically instructed. Sometimes 
it contents itself with one argument, and rests satisfied 
with that, as it were a demonstration ; whereas the 
the thing under proof is not capable of demonstration, 
and therefore must be submitted to the trial of proba- 
bilities, and all the material arguments pro and con be 
examined and brought to a balance. In some cases the 
| mind is determined by probable topics, and inquiries 
where demonstration may be had. All these, and se- 
veral others, which laziness, impatience, custom, and 
want of use and attention, lead men into, are misappli- 
cations of the understanding in the search of truth. 
In every question, the nature and manner of the proot 
it is capable of should first be considered, to make our 
inquiry such as it should be. This would save a great 
deal of frequently misemployed pains, and lead us 
sooner to that discovery and possession of truth we are 
capable of. The multiplying peas of arguments, 
especially frivolous ones, such as are all that are merely 
verbal, is not only lost labour, but cumbers the memory 
to no purpose, and serves only to hinder it from seiz- 
ing and holding of the truth in all those cases which 
are capable of demonstration. In such a way of proot 
the truth and arnt is seen, and the mind fuliy pos- 
sesses itself of it; when in the other way of assent it 
only hovers about it, is amused with uncertainties. In 
this superficial way indeed, the mind is capable of 
more varicty of plausible talk, but is not enlarged as it 
shed be in its knowledge. It is to this same haste 
ana impatience of the mind also, that a not due tracing 
of the arguments to their true foundation is owing ; 
men see a little, presume a great deal, and so jump to 
the conclusion. ‘This is a short way to fancy and con- 
ceit, and (if firmly embraced) to epee, but is 
certainly the farthest way about to knowledge. For 
he that will know, must, by the connexion of the proofs, 
see the truth, and the ground it stands on: and there- 
fore, if he has for haste skipt over what he should 
have examined, he must begin and go over all again, 
or else he will never come to knowledge. 


SECT. XVIL—DESULTORY. 


Anorner fault of as ill consequence as this, which, 
proceeds also from laziness, with a mixture of vanity 
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is the skipping from one sort of knowledge to another. 
Some men’s tempers are quickly weary of any thing. 
Constancy and assiduity is what they cannot bear : the 
same study long continued in, is as intolerable to them 
as the appearing long in the same clothes or fashion is 
to a court lady. : 


SECT. XVIIL—SMATTERING, 


Oruers, that they may seem universally knowing, 

et a little smattering in every thing. Both these may 
fill their heads with superficial notions of things, but 
are very much out of the way of attaining truth or 
knowledge. ® 


SECT. XIX.—UNIVERSALITY. 


[ vo not here speak against the taking a taste of every 
sort of knowledge ; it is certainly very useful and ne- 
cessary to ferm the mind: but then it must be done in 
a different way, and toa different end. Not for talk 
and vanity to fill the head with shreds of all kinds, that 
he who is possessed of such a frippery, may be able to 
match all the discourse of all he shall meet with, as if 
nothing could come amiss to him, and his head was so 
well a stored magazine, that nothing could be proposed 
Which he was not master of, and was readily turnished 
to entertain any one on. ‘This is an excellency indeed, 
and a great one too, to have a real and true knowledge 
in all or most of the objects of contemplation. But it 
is whet the mind of one and the same man can_hardiy 
attain unto ; and the instances are so few of those who 
hav >in any measure approached towards it, that I know 
not whether they are to be proposed as examples in the 
ordinary conduct of the understanding. For a man to 
understand fully the business of his particular calling in 
the commonwealth, and of religion, which is his calling 
as he is a man in the world, is usually enough to take 
up his whole time ; and there are few that inform them- 
selves in these, which is every man’s proper and pecu- 
liar business, so to the bottom as they should do. But 
though this be so, and there are very few men that ex- 
tend their thoughts towards universal knowledge ; yet 
Ido not doubt but if the right way were taken, and 
the methods of inquiry were ordered as they should be, 
men of little business and great leisure might go a great 
deal farther init thanis usually done. To return to the 
business in hand: The end and use of alittle insight 
in those parts of knowledge, which are not a man’s pro- 
per business, is, to accustom our minds to all sorts of 
ideas, and the proper ways of examining their habi- 
tudes and relations. This gives the mind a freedom ; 
and the exercising the understanding in the several 
ways of inquiry and reasoning, which the most skilful 
have made use of, teaches the mind sagacity and wari- 
ness, and a. suppleness to apply itself more closely and 
dexterously to the bents and turns of the matter in all 
its researches, Besides, this universal taste of all the 
sciences, with an indifferency before the mind is pos- 
sessed with any one in particular, and grown into love 
and admiration of what is made its darling, will prevent 
another evil very commonly to be observed in those who 
have from the beginning been geasoned only by one part 
of knowledge. Let a man be given up to the contem- 
plation of one sort of knowledge, and that will become 
every thing. ‘The mind will take such atincture from 
a familiarity with that object, that every thing else, how 
remote soever, will be brought under the same view. 
A metaphysician will bring ploughing and gardening 
immediately to abstract notions : the history of nature 
shall signify nothing tohim. An alchymist, on the 
contrary, shall reduce divinity to the maxims of his la- 
boratory, explain morality by sa!, sulphur, and mercury, 
and allegorize the Scripture itself, and the sacred mys- 
teries thereof into the philosopher's stone. And 
heard once a man, who had a more than ordinary excel- 
lency in music, seriously accommodate Moses’s seven 
days of the first week to the notes of musie, as if from 
thence had been taken the measure and method of 
the creation. It is of no small consequence to keep 
the mind from such a possession, which I think is best 
done by giving it a fair and equal view of the whole in- 
tellectual world, wherein it may see the order, rank, 
and beauty, of the whole, and give a just allowance to 
the distinct provinces of the several sciences in the due 
order and usefulness of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think necessa- 
Y nor be easily brought to; it is fit at least that it 
should be practised inthe breeding of the young, The 
business of education, as [ have already observed, is not, 
as I think, to make them perfect in any one of the scien- 
ces, but so to open and dispose their minds as may best. 
make them capable of any, when they shall apply them- 
selves to it. If men are for a long time accustomed on- 
ly to one sort or method of thoughts, their minds grow 
stiff in it, and donot readilyturn toanother. Isis there- 
fore to give them thus freedom, that 1 think they should 





be made to look into all sorts of knowledge, and exer- 
cise their understandings in so wide a variety and stock 
of knowledge. But I do not propose it as a variety and 
stock of knowledge, but a variety and freedom of think- 
ing; as an increase of the powers and activity of the 
mind, not as an enlargement of its possessions, 


SECT. XX.—READING. 


Tuis is that which I think great readers are apt to be 
mistaken in. Those who have read of every thing are 
thought to understaad every thing too; but it is not al- 
ways so. Reading furnishes the mind only with ma- 
terials of knowledge : it is thinking makes what we 
read ours, We are of the ruminating kind, and it is 
not enough to cram ourselves with a great load of col- 
lections ; unless we chew them over again, they will 
not give us strength and nourishment. ‘There are in- 
deed in some writers visible instances of deep thought, 
close and acute reasoning, and ideas well pursued. 
The light these would give, would be of great use if 
their readers would observe and imitate them : all the 
rest at best are but particulars fit to be turned into 
knowledge ; but that can be done only by our own 
meditation, and examining the reach, force, and cohe- 
rence, of what is said; and then, as far as we appre- 
hend and sve the connexion of ideas, so far is it ours ; 
without that it is but so much loose matter floating in our 
brain. The memory may be stored, but the judgment 
is little better, and the stock of knowledge not increas- 
ed by being able to repeat what others have said, or 
preduce the arguments we have found in them, Such 
a knowiedge as this, is but knowledge by hearsay, and 
the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, and 
very often upon weak and wrong principles. For all 
that is to be found in books, is not built upon true foun- 
dations, nor always rightly deduced from the principles 
it is pretended to be built on. Such an examen as is 
requisite to discover that, every reader’s mind is not 
forward to make ; especially in those who have given 
themselves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
can scrape together that may favour and support the 
tenets of it, Such men wilfully exclude themselves 
from truth, and from all true benefit to be received by 
reading. Others, of more indifferency, often want at- 
tention and industry. The mind is backward in itself 
to be at the pains to trace every argument to its _origi- 
nal, and to see upon what basis it stands, and how 
firmly ; but yet it is this that gives so much the ad- 
vantage to one man more than another in reading. 
The mind should, by severe rules, be tied down to this, 
at first uneasy task ; use and exercise will give it facili- 
ty. So that those who are accustomed to it, readily, as 
it were with one cast of the eye, take a view of the ar- 
gument, and presently, in most cases, see where it bot- 
toms. Those who have got this faculty, one may say, 
have got the true key of books, and the clue to lead 
them through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and 
authors to truth and certainty. This young beginners 
should be entered in, and shewed the use of, that they 
might profit by their reading. Those who are strangers 
to it, will be apt to think it too great a clogin the way of 
men’s studies ; and they will suspect that they shall 
make but small progress, if, in the books they read, 
they must stand to examine and unravel every argu- 
ment, and follow it step by step up to its original. 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh 
with those whose reading is designed for much talk and 
little knowledge, and I have nothing to say to it. But 
I am here inquiring into the conduct of the understand- 
ing its progress towards knowledge ; and to those who 
aim at that, [ may say, that he who fair and softly goes 
steadily forward in a course that points right, will soon- 
er be at his journey’s end, than he that runs after every 
one he meets, though he gallop all day full speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, 
and profiting by what we read, will be a clog and rub to 
any one only in the beginning ; when custom and ex- 
ercise have made it familiar, it will be dispatched, in the 
most occasions, without resting or interruption in the 
course of our reading. The motions and views of a 
mind exercised that way, are wonderfully quick ; and 
a man used to such sort of reflections, sees as much at 
one glimpse, as would require a long discourse to lay 
before another, and make out in an entire and gradual 
deduction. Besides, that when the first difficulties are 
over, the delight and sensible advantage it brings, 
mightily encourages and enlivens the mind in reading, 
which, without this, is very improperly called study. 


SECT. XXI. 
INTERMEDIATE PRINCIPLES. 

As an help to this, I think it may be proposed, that 
for the saving the long progression of the thoughts 
to remote and tirst principles in every case, the mind 
should provide itself several stages ; that is to say, In- 





a 
termediate principles, which it might have recourse to 
in the examining those positions that come in its way, 
These, though they are not self-evident principles, 
if they have been made out from them by a wary * 
unquestionable deduction, may be depended on as cer 
tain and infallible truths, and serve as unquestionable 
truths to prove other points depending on them, by a 
nearer and shorter view than remote and general may. 
ims. These may serve as landmarks to show what lies 
in the direct way of truth, or is quite beside it. And 
thus mathematicians do, who do not in every new 
blem run it back to the first axioms, through all the 
whole train of intermediate propositions. Certain the. 
orems that they have settled to themselves upon sure 
demonstration, serve to resolve to them mutltitades of 
propositions which depend on them, and are as firmly 
made out from thence, as if the mind went afresh 
over every link of the whole chain, that tie them to first 
self-evident principles. Only in other sciences great 
care is to be taken that they establish those interme. 
diate principles, with as much caution, exactness, and 
indifferency, as mathematicians use in the settling any 
of their great theorems. When this is not done, bat 
men take up the principles in this or that science upon 
credit, inclination, interest, &c. in haste, without dae 
examination and most unquestionable proof, they laya 
a trap for themselves, and, as much as in them hes, 
captivate their understanding to mistake, falsehood, 
and error. 


SECT. XXII.—PARTIALITY. 


As there is a partiality to opinions, which, as we have 
already observed, is very apt to mislead the under 
standing ; so there is often a partiality to studics, which 
is prejudicial also to knowledge and improvement. 
Those sciences which men are particularly versed in, 
they are apt to value and extol, as if that part of know. 
ledge which every one has acquainted himself with, 
were that alone which was worth the having, andall 
the rest were idle and empty amusements, compara 
tively of no use or importance. This is the effect ot 
ignorance, and not knowledge; the being vainly puffed 
up with a flatulency, arising from a weak and narrow 
comprehension. It is not amiss that every one should 
relish the science that he has made his peculiar study; a 
view of its beauties, anda sense of its usefulness, cames 
a man on with the more delight and warmth, in the 
suit and improvement of it. Bui the contempt of all 
other knowledge, as if it were nothing in comparison 
of law or physic, of astronomy or chemisty, or perhaps 
some yct meaner part of knowledge, whereia I have 
got some smattermg, or am somewhat advaneed, is 
not only the mark of a vain or little mind, but dots 
this prejudice in the conduct of the understanding, that 
it coops it up within narrow bounds, and hinders it 
from looking abroad into other provinces of the intel 
lectual world, more beautiful possibly, and more fruitful, 
than that which it had until then laboured in ; wherein 
it might find, besides new knowledge, ways or hints 
whereby it might be enabled the better to cultivate its 
own. 


SECT. XXIII—THEOLOGY. 


Tuere is indeed one science (as they are now dit 
tinguished) incomparably above all the rest, where itis 
not by corruption narrowed into a trade or faction, for 
mean or ill ends, and secular interests ; I mean theology, 
which, containing the knowledge of God and his crea- 
tures, our duty to lim and our fellow-creatures, anda 
view of our present and future state, is the comprehen- 
sion of all other knowledge directed to its true end; i. 
the honour and veneration of the Creator, and the hap 
piness of mankind. ‘This is that noble study which is 
every man’s duty, and every one that can be called 4 
rational creature is capable of. The works of nature, 
and the words of revelation, display it to mankind in 
characters so large and visible, that those who are not 
quite blind, may in them read and see the first prince 
ples and most necessary parts of it; and from thence, 
as they have time and industry, may be enabled to g0 
on to the more abstruse parts of it, and penetrate inlo 
those infinite depths, filled with the treasures of wi 
and knowledge. This is that science which would wT 
enlarge men’s minds, were it studied, every where Wl 
that freedom, love of truth, and charity, which it teaches; 
and were not made, contrary to its nature, the occasion 
of strife, faction, or malignity, and narrow impose 
I shall say no more here of this, but that it is undoubt- 
edly a wrong use of my understanding, to make tt 
rule and measure of another man; a use which 18 
neither fit for, nor capable of. 


SECT. XXIV.—PARTIALITY. 


Tuis partiality, where it is not »rmitted an obey 
to render all other studies insignificant or contempt 
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js often indulged so far as to be relied upon, and made 
ase of, in other parts of knowledge, to which it does 
not at all belong, and wherewith it has no manner of 
affinity. Some men have so used their heads to ma- 
thematical figures, that, giving a preference to the me- 
thods of that science, they introduce lines and diagrams 
into their study of divinity or politic inquiries, as if 
nothing could be known without them; and others, ac- 
customed to retired speculations, run natural philosophy 
into metaphysical notions, and the abstract generalities 
of logic: and how often may one meet with religion 
and morality treated of in the terms of the laboratory, 
and thought to be improved by the methods and notions 
of chemistry! But he that will take care of the con- 
duct of his understanding, to direct it right to the know- 
ledge of things, must avoid these undue mixtures, and 
not by a fondness for what he has found useful and ne- 
cessary in one, transfer it to another science, where it 
serves only to perplex and confound the understanding. 
Itis a certain truth, that res nolunt male administrari ; 
itis no less certain, res nolunt male intelligi. Things 
themselves are to be considered as they are in them- 
selves, and then they will show us in what way they 
are to be understood. For to have right conceptions 
about them, we must bring our understandings to the 
inflexible natures and unalterable relations of things, 
and not endeavour to bring things to any preconceived 
notions of our own. 

There is another partiality very commonly observable 
in men of study, no less prejudicial nor ridiculous than 
the former; and that is, a fantastical and wild attribut- 
ing all knowledge to the ancients alone, or to the mo- 
derns, ‘This raving upon antiquity in matter of poetry, 
Horace has wittily described and exposed in one of his 
satires. The same sort of madness may be found in 
reference to all the other sciences, Some will not ad- 
mit an opinion not authorized by men of old, who were 
then ail giants in knowledge. Nothing is to be put into 
the treasury of truth or knowledge, which has not the 
stamp of Greece or Rome upon it: and since their 
days, will scarce allow that men have been able to see, 
think, or write, Others, with a like extravagancy, con- 
temn all that the ancients have left us, and, being taken 
with the moderns’ inventions and discoveries, lay by all 
that went before, as if whatever is called old must have 
the decay of time upon it, and truth too were liable to 
mould and rottenness. Men, [ think, have been much 
the same for natural endowments inal! times. Fashion, 
discipline, and education, have put eminent differences 
in the ages of several countries, and made one genera- 
tion much differ from another in arts and sciences. But 
truth is always the same; time alters it not, nor is it 
the better or worse for being of ancient or modern tra- 
diton. Many were eminent in former ages of the world 
for their discovery and delivery of it; but though the 
knowledge they have left us be worth our study, yet 
they exhausted not all its treasure; they left a great 
deal for the industry and sagacity of after ages, and so 
shall we. ‘That was once new to them which any one 
now receives with veneration for its antiquity ; nor was 
it the worse for appearing as a novelty: and that which 
is now embraced for its newness, will to posterity, be 
old, but not thereby be less true or less genuine. There 
is no occasion on this account to oppose the ancients 
and the moderns to one another, or to be squeamish on 
either side. He that wisely conducts his mind in the 
pursuit of knowledge, will gather what lights, and get 
what helps he can from either of them, from whom they 
are best to be had, without adoring the errors, or reject- 
ing the truths, which he may find mingled in them, 

Another partiality may be observed, in some to vul- 
gar, in others to heterodox, tenets. Some are apt to 
conclude, that what is the common opinion cannot but 
be true: so many men’s eyes, they think, cannot but 
see right; so many men’s understandings of all sorts 
cannot be deceived; and therefore will not venture to 
look beyond the received notions of the place and age, 
nor have so presumptuous a thought as to be wiser than 
their neighbours. They are content to go with the 
crowd, and so go easily, which they think is going right, 
or at least serves them as well. But however vor po- 
puli vor Dei has prevailed as a maxim, yet I do not re- 
member where ever God delivered his oracles by the 
multitude, or Nature truths by the herd. On the other 
side, some tly all common opinions as either false or fri- 
Volous. ‘The title many-headed beast is a suilicient 
reason to them to conclude, that no truths of weight or 
consequence can be lodged there. Vulgar opinions are 
suited to vulgar capacities, and adapted to the ends of 
those that govern. 
things, must leave the common and beaten track, which 
none but weak and servile minds are satisfied to trudge 
along-continually in. Such nice palates relish nothing 
but strange notions quite out of the way; whatever is 
commonly received, has the mark of the beast on it, 
wid they think it a lessening to them to hearken to it, 


He that will know the truths of 





or receive it; their mind runs only after paradoxes ; 
these they seek, these they embrace, these alone they 
vent, and so, as they think, distinguish themselves from 
the vulgar. But common or uncommon are not the 
marks to distinguish truth or falsehood, and therefore 
should not be any bias to us in our inquiries, We 
should not judge of things by men’s opinions, but of 
opinions by things. The multitude reason but ill, and 
therefore may be well suspected, and cannot be relied 
on, nor should be followed as a sure guide; but philo- 
sophers, who have quitted the orthodoxy of the commu- 
nity, and the popular doctrines of their countries, have 
fallen into as extravagant and as absurd cpinions as 
ever common reception countenanced. It would be 
madness to refuse to breathe the common air, or quench 
one’s thirst with water, because the rabble use them to 
these purposes: and if there are conveniences of life 
which common use reaches not, it is not reason to re- 
ject them, because they are not grown into the ordinary 
fashion of the country, and every villager doth not 
know them. 

Truth, whether in or out of fashion, is the measure of 
knowledge, and the business of the understanding ; 
whatsoever is besides that, however authorized by con- 
sent, or recommended by rarity, is nothing but” igno- 
rance, or something worse. 

Another sort of partiality there is, whereby men im- 
pose upon themselves, and by it make their reading lit- 
tle useful to themselves ; 1 mean the making use of the 
opinions of writers, and laying stress upon their authori- 
ties, wherever they find them favour their own opinions. 

There is nothing almost has done more harm to men 
dedicated to letters, than giving the name of study to 
reading, and making a man of great reading to be the 
same with a man of great knowledge, or at least to be 
a title of honour. All that can be recorded in writing, 
are only facts or reasonings. Facts are of three sorts :— 

3. Merely of natural agents, observable in the ordi- 
nary operations of bodies one upon another, whether in 
the visible course of things left to themselves, or in ex- 
periments made by men applying agents and patients 
to one another, after a peculiar and artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more especially the actions 
of men in society, which makes civil and moral his- 
tory. 

3. Of opinions. 

In these three consists, as it seems to me, that which 
commonly has the name of learning ; to which, per- 
haps, some may add a distinct head of critical writings, 
which indeed at bottom is nothing but matter of fact, 
and resolves itself into this, that such a man, or set of 
men, used such a word or phrase in such a sense, i, ¢. 
that they made such sounds the marks of such ideas. 

Under reasonings I comprehend all the discoveries 
of general truths made by human reason, whether found 
by intuition, demonstrations, or probable deductions. 
And this is that which is, if not alone knowledge (be- 
cause the truth or probability of particular propositions 
may be known too), yet is, as may be supposed, most 
properly the business of those who pretend to improve 
their understandings, and make themselves knowing 
by reading, 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the understanding, and instruments of know- 
ledge, as it must be allowed that they are ; and yet I 
beg leave to-question whether these do not prove a hin- 
drance to many, and keep several bookish men from at- 
taining to solid and true knowledge. This I think [ 
may be permitted to say, that there is no part wherein 
the understanding needs a more careful and wary con- 
duct, than in the use of books, without which they will 
prove rather innocent amusements than profitable em- 
ployments of our time, and bring but small additions to 
our knowledge. 

There is not seldom to be found even amongst those 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied indus- 
try employ their whole time in books, who scarce allow 
themselves time to eat or sleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, but yet make no great advances in real know- 
ledge, though there be no defect in their intellectual facul- 
ties, to which their little progress can be :mputed. ‘The 
mistake here is, that it is usually supposed that, by 
reading, the author’s knowledge is transterred into the 
reader’s understanding ; and so it is, but not by bare 
reading, but by reading and understanding what he 
writ. Whereby I mean not barely comprehending what 
is affirmed or denied in each proposition (though that 
great readers do not think themselves concerned pre- 
cisely to do), but to see and follow the train of his rea- 
sonings, observe the strength and clearness of their con- 
nexion, and examine upon what they bottom. Without 
this a man may read the discourses of a very rational 
author, writ in a language and in propositions that he 
very well understands, and yet acquire not one jot of 
his knowledge ; which consisting only in the perceiv- 
ed, certain, or probable connexion of the ideas made 





use of in his reasonings, the reader’s knowledge is no 
farther increased, than he perceives that, so much as he 
sees of this connexion so much he knows of the truth 
or probability of that author’s opinions. 

li that he relies on without this perception, he takes 
upon trust upon the author’s credit, without any know- 
ledge of it at all. This makes me not at-all wonder to 
see some men so abound in citations, and build so much 
upon authorities, it beg the sole foundation on which 
they bottom most of their own tenets ; so that in effect 
they have but a second-hand or implicit knowledge, i. ¢. 
are in the right, if such a one from whom they borrow- 
ed it were in the right in that opinion which they took 
from him: which indeed is no knowledge at all. Wri- 
ters of this or former ages, may be good witnesses of 
matters of fact which they deliver, which we may do 
well to take upon their authority ; but their credit can 
go no farther than this, it cannot at all affect the truth 
and falsehood of opinions, which have another sort of 
trial by reason, pe proof which they themselves made 
use of tomake themselves knowing, and so must others 
too that will partake in their knowledge. Indeed, it is 
an advantage that they have been at the pains to find 
out the proofs, and lay them in that oder that ma’ 
show the truth and probability of their conclusions ; an 
for this we owe them great acknowledgnients, for sav 
ing us the pains in searching out those proofs which 
they have collected for us, and which jossily, after 
all our pains, we might not have fourd, nor been 
able to have set them in so good a \ight as that 
which they left them us in. Upon this account we are 
mightily beholden te judicious writers of ell ages for 
those discoveries and discourses they have left behind 
them for our instruction, if we know how to make a 
right use of them; which is not to run them over in a 
hasty perusal, and perhaps lodge their opinions, or 
some remarkable passages in our memeries, but to 
enter into their reasonings, examine their pioofs, and 
then judge of the truth or falsehood, probability or im- 
probability, of what they advance ; not by any cpinion 
we have entertained of the author, but by the evidence 
he produces, and the conviction he affords us, drawn 
from things themselves. Knowing is seeing, and if it 
be so, it is madness to persuade ourselves that we do 
so by another man’s eyes, let him use never so many 
-words to tell us, that what he asserts is very visible. 
Until we ourselves sce it with our own eyes, and = 
ceive it by our own understandings, we are as much in 
the dark, and as void of knowledge, as before, let us 
believe any learned author as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be knowing, 
and to have demonstrated what they say: and yet who- 
ever shall read over their writings without perceiving 
the connexion of their proofs, and seeing what they 
show, though he may understand all their words, yet 
he is not the more knowing. He may believe, indeed, 
but does not know what they say, and so is not ad- 
vanced one jot in mathematical knowledge by all his 
reading of those approved mathematicians, 


SECT. XXV.—HASTE. 


Tue eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a hindrance 
to it. It still presses into farther discoveries and new 
objects, and catches at the variety of knowledge, and 
therefore often stays not long enough on what is before 
it, to look into it as it should, for haste to pursue what 
is yet out of sight. He that rides pest through a coun- 
try, may be able, from the transient view, to tell how in 
general the parts lie, and may be able to give some 
leose description of here a mountain and there a plain, 
here a morass and there a river; woodland in one vart, 
and savannas in another. Such superficial idea. *rd 
observations as these he may collect in galloping over 
it. But the more useful observations of the soil, plants, 
animals, and inhabitants, with their several sorts and 
properties, must necessarily escape him; and it is sel- 
dom men ever discover the rich mines, without some 
digging. Nature commonly lodges her treasure and 
jewels in rocky ground. If the matter be knotty, and 
the sense lics deep, the mind must step and buckle to 
it, and stick upon it with labour and thought, and close 
contemplation ; and not leave it untid it has mastered 
the difficulty, and got possession of truth, But here 
care must be taken to avoid the other «xtreme: a man 
must not stick at every useless nicety, and expect -— 
teries of science in every trivial question or scruple that 
he may raise. He that will stand to pick up and exa- 
mine every pebble that comes in his way, is as unlike- 
ly to return enriched and laden wtth jewels, as the 
other that travelled full speed. Truths are not the bet- 
ter nor the worse for their obviousness or difficulty, but 
their value is to be measured by their usefulness and 
tendency. Insignificant observations should not take 
up any of our munutes, and those that enlarge our views, 
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and give light towards farther and useful discoveries, 
should not be neglected, though they stop our course, 
and spend some of our time in a fixed attention. 

There is another haste that does often, and will mis- 
lead the mind, if it be left to itself and its own conduct. 
The understanding is naturally forward, not only to 
learn its knowledge by variety (which makes it skip over 
one to get speedily to another part of knowledge), but 
also eager to enlarge its views by running too fast into 
general observations and conclusions, without a due 
examination of particulars enough whereon to found 
those general axioms. This seems to enlarge their 
stock, but it is of fancies, not realities ; such theories 
built upon narrow foundations stand but weakly, and 
if they fall not themselves, are at least very hardly to be 
supported against the assaults of opposition. And thus 
men being toohasty to erect to themselves general no- 
tions and ill-grounded theories, find themselves deceived 
in their stock of knowledge, when they come to exa- 
mine their hastily-assumed maxims themselves, or to have 
them attacked by others. General observations drawn 
from particulars are the jewels of knowledge, compre- 
hending great store in a little room; but they are 
therefore to be made with the greater care and caution, 
lest, if we take counterfeit for true, our loss and shame 
be the greater, when our stock comes to a severe scru- 
tiny. One or two particulars may suggest hints of in- 

uiry, and they do well who take those hints; but if 
they turn them into conclusions, and make them pre- 
sently general rules, they are forward indeed ; but it 
is only to impose on themselves by propositions as- 
sumed for truths without sufficient warrant. ‘To make 
such observations, is, as has been already remarked, to 
make the head a magazine of materials, which can 
hardly be called knowledge, or at least it is but like a 
collection of lumber not reduced to use or order; and 
he that makes every thing an observation, has the same 
useless plenty, and much more falsehood mixed with it. 
The extremes on both sides are to be avoided, and he 
will be able to give the best account of his studies, who 
keeps his understanding in the right mean between 
them. 


SECT. XXVI—ANTICIPATION., 


Wuetuer it be a love of that which brings the first 
light and information to their minds, and want of vigour 
and industry to inquire, or else that men content them- 
selves with any appearance of knowledge, right or 
wrong, which, when they have once got, they will hold 
fast ; this is visible, that many men give themselves up 
to the first anticipations of their minds, and are very te- 
nacious of the opinions that first possess them ; they are 
often as fond of their first conceptions as of their first- 
born, and will by no means recede from the judgment 
they have once made, or any conjecture or conceit 
which they have once entertained. This is a fault in 
the conduct of the understanding, since this firmness o1 
rather stiffiaess of the mind is not from an adherence to 
truth, but a submission to prejudice. It is an unreason- 
able homage paid to prepossession, whereby we show a 
reverence not to (what we pretend to seek) truth; but 
what by hap-hazard we chance to light on, be it what 
it will. ‘This is visibly a preposterous use of our facul- 
ties, and is a downright prostituting of the mind, to re- 
sign it thus, and put it under the power of the first 
comer. ‘This can never be allowed, or ought to be fol- 
lowed, asa right way to knowledge, until the under- 
standing (whose business it is to conform itself to what 
it finds on the objects without), can by its own opinia- 
trety change that, and make the unalterable nature of 
things comply with its own hasty determinations, which 
will never be. Whatever we fancy, things keep their 
course ; and their habitudes, correspondences, and re- 
lations, keep the same to one another. 


SECT. XXVIL—RESIGNATION, 


Contrary to these, but a like dangerous excess on 
the other side, are those who always resign their jude- 
ment to the last man they heard or read. Truth never 
sinks into these men’s minds, nor gives any tincture to 
them, but, cameleon like, they take the colour of what is 
laid before them, and as soon lose and resign it tothe next 
that happens to come in their way. The order wherein 
opinions are proposed or received by us, is no rule of 
their rectitude, nor ought to be a cause of their prefer 
ence. First or last in this case, is the effect of chance, 
and not the measure of truth or falsehood. ‘This every 
one must confess, and therefore should, in the pursuit of 
truth, keep his mind free from the influence of any such 
accidents. A man may as reasonably draw cuts for 
his tenets, regulate his persuasion by the cast of a die, 
as take it up for its novelty, or retain it because it had 
his first assent, and he was never of another mind. 
Well-weighed reasons are to determine the judzment ; 
those the mind should be always ready to hearken and 











submit to, and by their testimony and suffrage, entertain 
or reject any tenet indifferently, whether it be a perfect 
stranger or an old acquaintance. 


SECT. XXVIII—PRACTICE. 


Tuoven the faculties of the mind are improved by 
exercise, yet they must not be put to a stress beyond 
their strength. Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recu- 
sent, must be made the measure of every one’s under- 
standing, who has a desire not only to perform well, 
but to keep up the vigour of his faculties, and not to 
balk his understanding by what istoo hard for it. The 
mind, by being engaged in a task beyond its strength, 
like the body strained by lifting at a weight too heavy, 
has often its force broken, and thercby gets an unapt- 
ness or an aversion to any vigorous attempt ever after. 
A sinew cracked seldom recovers its former strength, 
or at least the tenderness of the sprain remains a good 
while after, and the memory of it longer, and leaves a 
lasting caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to any robust employment. So it fares in the 
mind; once jaded by any attempt above its power, it 
either is disabled for the future, or else checks it at any 
vigorous undeitaking ever after, at least is very hardly 
brought to exertits force again on any subject that re- 
quires thought and meditation. The understanding 
should be brought to the difficult and knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the strength of thought, and a full 
bent of the mind, by insensible degrees ; and in sucha 
gradual procceding, nothing is too hard for it. Nor let 
it be objected, that such a slow progress will never reach 
the extent of some sciences. It is not to be imagined 
how far constancy will carry a man; however, it is 
better walking slowly in a rugged way, than to break 
a leg and be acripple. He that begins with the calf 
may carry the ox: but he that will at first go to take 
up an ox, may so disable himself, as not to be able to 
lift up a calf after that. "When the mind, by insensible 
degrees, has brought itself to attention and close think- 
ing, it will be able to cope with difficulties, and master 
them without any prejudice to itself, and then it may go 
on roundly. Every abstruse problem, every intricate 
question, will not baffle, discourage, or break it. But 
though putting the mind unprepared upon an unusual 
stress, that may discourage or damp it for the future, 
ought to be avoided; yet this must not run it, by an 
over-great shyness of difficulties, into a lazy sauntering, 
about ordinary and obvious things, that demand no 
thought or application, This debases and enervates 
the understanding, makes its weak and unfit for labour. 
This is a sort of hovering about the surface of things, 
without any insight into them, or penetration ; and 
when the mind has been once habituated to this lazy re- 
cumbency and satisfaction, on the obvious surface of 
things, it is in danger to rest satisfied there, and go no 
deeper, since it cannot do it without pains and digging. 
He that has for some time accustomed himself to take 
up with what easily offers itself at first view, has reason 
to fear he shall never reconcile himself to the fatigue of 
turning and tumbling things in his mind, to discover their 
more retired and more valuable secrets. 

Itis not strange that methods of learning, which 
scholars have been accustomed to in their beginning 
and entrance upon the sciences, should influence them 
all their lives, and be settled in their minds by an over- 
ruling reverence, especially if they be such as universal 
use has established. Learners must at first be believ- 
ers, and their master’s rules having been once made 
axioms to them, it is no wonder they should keep that 
dignity, and by that authority they hee once got, mis- 
lead those who think it sufficient to excuse them, if 
they go out of their way in a well-beaten track, 


SECT. XXTX.—WORDS. 


I Have copiously enough spoken of the abuse of 
words in another place, and therefore shall upon this 
reflection, that the sciences are full of them, warn those 
that would conduct their understandings right, not to 
take any term, howsoever authorized by the language 
of the schools, to stand for any thing, until they have 
an idea of it. A word may be of frequent use and 
great credit with several authors, and be by them made 
use of, as if it stood for some real being; but yet if he 
that reads cannot frame any distinct ideas of that being, 
it is certain to him a mere empty sound without a 
meaning, and he learns no more by all that is said of 
it, or attributed to it, than if it were affirmed only of 
that bare empty sound. They who would advance in 
knowledge, and not deceive and swell themselves with 
a little articulated air, should lay down this as a funda- 
mental rule, not to take words for things, nor suppose 
that names in books signify real entities in nature, until 
they can frame clear and distinct ideas of those entities. 
It will not perhaps be allowed, if [ should not set down 


| substantial forms and intentional svecies, as such that 








may justly be suspected to be of this kind of insign. 
ficant terms. But this I am sure, to one that can form 
no determined ideas of what they stand for, they signi. 
fy nothing at all; and all that he thinks he knows 
about them, is to him so much knowledge about no 
thing, and amounts at most but to learned ignorance, It 
is not without all reason supposed, that there are many 
such empty terms to be found in some learned write 
to which they had recourse to etch out their systems, 
where their understandings could not furnish them with 
conceptions from things. But yet I believe the suppos- 
ing of some relatives in nature, answering those and 
the like words, have much perplexed some, and quite 
misled others in the study of nature. That which in 
any discourse signifies J know not what, should be con. 
sidered I know not when. Where men have any con 
ceptions, they can, if they are never so abstruse or ab- 
stracted, explain them and the terms they use for them, 
For our conceptions being nothing but ideas, which 
are all made up of simple-ones ; if they cannot give us 
the ideas their words stand for, itis plain they have 
none. ‘l’o what purpose can it be to hunt after his con- 
ceptions, who has none, or none distinct? He that 
knew not what he himself meant by a learned term, 
cannot make us know any thing by his use of it, let ug 
beat our heads about never so long. Whether we are 
able to comprehend all the operations of nature and the 
manners of them, it matters not to inquire ; but this is 
certain, that we can comprehend no more of them than 
we can distinctly conceive ; and therefore to obtrude 
terms where we have no distinct conceptions, as if the 
did contain or rather conceal something, is but an arti. 
fice of learned vanity, to cover a defect in hypothesis, or 
our understandings. Words are not made to conceal, 
but to declare and show something ; where they are, by 
those who pretend to instruct, otherwise used, they con- 
ceal indeed something ; but that which they conceal is 
nothing but the ignorance, error, or sophistry of the 
talker, for there is in truth nothing else under them, 


SECT. XX°X.—WANDERING. 


Tuart there is a constant succession and flux of ideas 
in our minds, I have observed in the former part of this 
Essay, and every one may take notice of it in himself. 
This I suppose may deserve some part of our care in 
the conduct of our understandings ; and I think it may 
be of great advantage, if we can by use get that power 
over our minds, as to be able to direct that train of 
ideas, that so, since there will new ones perpetually 
come in our thoughts by a constant succession, wemay 
be able by choice so to direct them, that none may come 
in view, but such as are pertinent to our present in- 
quiry, and in such order as may be most. useful to the 
discovery we are upon ; or at least, if some foreign and 





unsought ideas will offer themselves, that yet we might ° 


be able to reject them, and keep them from taking off 
our minds from its present pursuit, and hinder them 
from running away with our thoughts quite from the 
subject in hand. ‘This is not, I suspect, so easy to be 
done as perhaps may be imagined; and yet, for aught 
I know, this may be, if not the chief, yet one of the 
great differences that carry some men in their reason- 
ing so far beyond others, where they seem to be natu- 
rally of equal parts. A proper and effectual remedy 
for this wandering of thoughts, I would be glad to fin 
He that shall propose such a one, would do great ser 
vice to the studious and contemplative part of mankind, 
and perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. 
I must acknowledge, that hitherto I have discovered no 
other way to keep our thoughts close to their business, 
but the endeavouring, as much as we can, and, by fre- 
quent attention and application, getting the habit ot 
attention and application. He that will observe chil- 
dren, will find that even when they endeavour their ut- 
most, they cannot keep their minds from straggling. 
The way to cure it, I am satisfied, is not angry chiding 
or beating, for that presently fills their heads with all 
the ideas that fear, dread, or confusion can offer to them. 
To bring back gently their wandering thoughts, by 
leading them into the path, and going before them m 
the train they should pursue, without any rebuke, ot 
so much as taking notice (where it can be avoided) of 
their roving, I suppose would sooner reconcile and 
inure them to attention, than all those rougher methods, 
which more distract their thought, and hindering the 
— they would promote, introduce a contrary 
vabit. 


SECT. XX XI.—DISTINCTIONS. 


Distinction and division are (if I mistake not the 
import of the words) very different things; the one be- 
ing the perception of a difference that nature has placed 
in things, the other our making a division where there 
is yet none: at least, if I may be permitted to consider 
them is this sense, I think T may sav of them, that one 
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of them is the most necessary and conducive to true 
knowledge that can be; the other, when too much 
made use of, serves only to puzzle and confound the 
understanding. To observe every the least difference 
that is in things, argues a quick and clear sight, and 
this keeps the understanding steady and right in its 
way to knowledge. But though it be useful to discern 
every variety that is to be found in nature, yet it is not 
convenient to consider every difference that 1s in things, 
and divide them into distinct classes under every such 
difference. ‘This will run us, if followed, into particu- 
Jars (for every individual has something that differences 
it from another,) and we shall be able to establish no 
eral truths, or else at least shall be apt to perplex 

e mind about them. The collection of several things 
into several classes, gives the mind more general and 
larger views ; but we must take care to unite them only 
in that, and so far as they do agree, for so far they may 
be united under the consideration. For entity itself, 
that comprehends all things, as general as it is, may 
afford us clear and rational conceptions. If we would 
well weigh and keep in our minds what it is we are 
considering, that would best instruct us when we should 
or should not branch into farther distinctions, which are 
to be taken only from a due contemplation of things ; 
to which there is nothing more opposite than the art of 
verbal distinctions, made at pleasure, in learned and 
arbitrarily invented terms, to be applied at a venture, 
without comprehending or conveying any distinct no- 
tions, and so altogether fitted to artificial talk, or empty 
noise in dispute, without any clearing of difficulties, or 
advance in knowledge. Whatsoever subject we ex- 
amine, and would get knowledge in, we should, I think, 
make as general and as large as it will bear; nor can 
there be any danger of this, if the idea of it be settled 
and determined ; for if that be so, we shall easily dis- 
tinguish it from any other idea, though comprehended 
under the same name. For itis to tence against the 
entanglements of equivocal words, and the great art 
ef sophistry which lies in them, that distinctions have 
been multiplied, and their use thought so necessary. But 
had every distinct abstract idea a distinct known name, 
there would be little need of these multiplied scholas- 
tic distinctions, though there would be nevertheless as 
much need still of the mind’s observing the differences 
that are in things, and discriminating them thereon one 
from another. It is not therefore the right way to know- 
ledge, to hunt after, and fill the head with, abundance 
of atificial and scholastic distinctions, wherewith learn- 
ed men’s writings are often filled; and we sometimes 
find what they treat of so divided and subdivided, that 
the mind of the most attentive reader loses the sight of 
it, as itis more than probable the writer himself did ; 
for in things crumbled into dust, it is in vain to affect 
or pretend order, or expect clearness. T'o avoid con- 
fusion by too few or too many divisions, is a great skill 
in thinking as well as writing, which is but the copying 
our thoughts ; but what are the boundaries of the mean 
between the two vicious excesses on both hands, [ think 
is hard to set down in words: clear and distinct ideas is 
all that | yet know able to regulate it. But as to verbal 
distinctions received and applied to common tens, i. e. 
equivocal words, they are more properly, | think, the bu- 
siness of criticisms and dictionaries than of real know- 
ledge and philosophy, since they, for the most part, ex- 
plain the meaning of words, and give us their several 
significations. ‘I'he dexterous management o terms, 
and being able to fend and prove with them, | know has 
and does pass in the world for a great part of learning; 
but it is learning distinct from knowledge, for know- 
ledge consists only in perceiving the habitudes and re- 
lation of ideas one to another, which is done without 
words ; the intervention of. a sound helps nothing to it. 
And hence we ses that there is least use of distine- 
tions where there is most knowledge: I mean in ma- 
thematics, where men have determined ideas with 
known names to them; and so there being no room for 
equivocations, there is no need of distinctions. In ar- 
guing, the opponent uses as comprehensive and equivo- 
cal terms as he can, to involve his adversary in the 
doubtfulness of his expressions : this is expected, and 
therefore the answerer on his side makes it his play to 
stinguish as much as he can, and thinks he can never 
do it too much ; nor can he indeed in that way wherein 
victory may be had without truth and without know- 
ledge. This scems to me to be the art of disputing. 
Use your words as captiously as you can in your argu- 
ing on one side, and apply distinctions as much as you 
can on the other side, to every term, to nonplus your 
Opponent ; so that in this sort of scholarship, there being 
no bounds set to distinguishing, some men have thought 
all acuteness to have lain in it; and therefore in all they 
have read or thousht on, their great business has been 
to amuse themselves with distinctions, and multiply to 


the 
thing required. There scems to me, as! said, to 











mselves divisions, at least more than the nature of 











be no other rule for this, but a due and right considera- 
tion of things are they are in themselves. He that 
has settled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able both to discern their dif- 
ferences one from another, which is really distinguish- 
ing; and where the penury of words affords not terms 
answering every distinct idea, will be able to apply pro- 
per distinguishing terms to the comprehensive and 
equivocal names he is forced tomake use of. This is all 
the need I know of distinguishing terms; and in such 
verbal distinctions, each term of the distinction joined 
to that whose signification it distinguishes, is but a new 
distinct name for a distinct idea. Where they are so, 
and men have clear and distinct conceptions that an- 
swer their verbal distinctions, they are right, and are 
pertinent as far as they serve to clear any thing in the 
subject under consideration. And this is that which 
seems tome the proper and only measure of distinc- 
tions and divisions ; which he that wili conduct his un- 
derstanding right, must not look for in the acuteness of 
invention, nor the authority of writers, but will find 
only in the consideration of things themselves, whether 
they are led into it by their own meditations or the 
information of books. 

An aptness to jumble things together wherein can 
be found any likeness, is a fault in the understanding 
on the other side, which will not fail to mislead it, and 
by thus lumping of things, hinder the mind from dis- 
tinct and accurate conceptions of them. 


SECT. XX XII.—SIMILES. 


To which let me here add another near of kin to 
this, at least in name, and that is, letting the mind, 
upon the suggestion of any new notion, run immediate- 
ly after similes to make it the clearer to itself; which, 
though it may be a good way, and useful in the ex- 
plaining our thoughts to others, yet it is by no means a 
right method to settle true notions of any thing in our- 
selves, because similes always fail in some part, and 
come short of that exactness which our conceptions 
should have to things, if we would think aright. ‘This 
indeed makes men plausible talkers, for those are al- 
ways most acceptable in discourse who have the way 
to let in their thoughts into other men’s minds with the 
greatest ease and facility; whether those thoughts are 
well formed and correspond with things, matters not ; 
few men care to be instructed but at an easy rate. They 
who in their discourse strike the fancy, and take the 
hearer’s conceptions along with them as fast as their 
words flow, are the applauded talkers, and go for the 
only men of clear thoughts. Nothing contributes so 
much to this as similes, whereby men think they them- 
selves understand better, because they are the bet- 
ter understood. But it is one thing to think right, 
and another thing to know the right way to lay our 
thoughts before others with advantage and clearness, 
be they right or wrong. Well-chosen similes, meta- 
phors, and allegories, with method and order, do this 
the best of any thing, because being taken from objects 
already known and familiar to the understanding, they 
are conceived as fast as spoken; and the correspon- 
dence being concluded, the thing they are brought to 
explain and elucidate is thought to be understood too. 
Thus fancy passes for knowledge, and what is prettily 
said is mistaken for solid. I say not this to decry me- 
taphor, or with design to take away that ornament of 
speech ; my business here is not with rhetoricians and 
orators, but with philosophers and lovers of truth; to 
whom I would beg leave to give this one rule whereby 
to try whether, in the application of their thoughts to any 
thing for the improvement of their knowledge, they do 
in truth comprehend the matter before them really such 
as it is in itself. The way to discover this is, to ob- 
serve, whether in the laying it before themselves or 
others, they make use only of borrowed representations 
and ideas foreign to the thing, which are applied to it 
by way of accommodation, as bearing some proportion 
of imagined likeness to the subject under consideration. 
Figured and metaphorical expressions do well to illus- 
trate more abstruse and unfamiliar ideas, which the 
mind is not yet thoroughly accustomed to, but then they 
must be made use of to illustrate ideas that we already 
have, not to paint to us those which we yet have not. 
Such borrowed and allusive ideas may follow real and 
solid truth, to set it off when found, but must by no 
means be set in its place, and taken for it. If all our 
search has yet :ached no farther than simile and me- 
taphor, we may assure ourselves we rather fancy than 
know, and are not yet penetrated into the inside and 
reality of the thing, be it what it will, but content our- 
selves with what our imaginations, not things them- 
selves, furnish us with. 


SECT. XX XIIL—ASSENT. 


Iv the whole conduct of the understanding, there is 

















nothing of more moment than to know when and where, 
and how far, to give assent, and possibly there is 
nothing harder. It is very easily said, and nobody 
questions it, that giving and withholding our assent, 
and the degrees of it, should be regulated by the evi- 
dence which things carry with them; and yet we see 
men are not the better for this rule: some firmly em- 
brace doctrines upon slight grounds, some upon no 
grounds, and some contrary to appearance. Some 
admit of certainty, and are not to be moved in what 
they hold; others waver in every thing, and there 
want not those that reject all as uncertain. What 
then shall a novice, an inquirer, a stranger, do in 
this case? I answer, use his eyes. There is a 
correspondence in things, and agreement and dis- 
agreement in ideas, discernible in very different de- 
grees, and there are eyes in men to see them, if they 
please, only their eyes may be dimmed or dazaled, and 
the discerning sight in them impaired or lost. Interest 
and passion dazzle ; the custom of arguing on any side, 
even against our persuasion, dims the understanding, 
and makes it, by degrees, lose the faculty of discerning 
clearly between truth and falsehood, and so of adhering 
to the right side. It is not safe to play with error, and 
dress it up to ourselves or others in the shape of truth. 
The rmid by degrees loses its natural relish of real 
solid truth, is reconciled insensibly to any thing that ean 
but be dressed up into any faint appearance of it: and 
if the fancy be allowed the place of judgment at first in 
sport, it alterward comes by use to usurp it; and what 
is recommended by this flatterer (that studies but to 
please), is received for good. ‘There are so many ways 
of fallacy, such arts of giving colours, appearances, and 
resemblances, by this court-dresser, the fancy, that he 
who is not wary to admit nothing but truth itself, very 
careful not to make his mind subservient to any thing 
else, cannot but be caught. He that has a mind to be- 
lieve, has half assented already ; and he that, by often 
arguing against his own sense, imposes falsehoods on 
others, is not far from believing himself. ‘This takes 
away the great distance there is betwixt truth and 
falsehood ; it brings them almost together, and makes 
it no great odds, in things that approach so near, which 
you take ; and when things are brought to that pass, 
passion or interest, &c. easily, and without being per- 
ceived, determine which shall be right. 


SECT. XX XIV.—INDIFFERENCY. 


I nave said above, that we should keep a perfect in- 
differency for all opinions, not wish any of them true, or 
try to make them appearso; but being indifferent, re- 
ceive and embrace them according as evidence, and that 
alone, gives the attestation of truth. They that do thus, 
i. @. oe their minds indifferent to opinions, to be de- 
termined only by evidence, will always find the under- 
standing has perception enough to distinguish between 
evidence or no evidence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; 
and if they neither give nor refuse their assent but by 
that measure, they will be safe in the opinions they have. 
Which being perhaps but few, this caution will have 
also this good in it, that it will put them upon consider- 
ing, and teach them the necessity of examining more 
than they do; without which the mind is but a recep- 
tacle of inconsistencies, nor the storehouse of truths. 
They that do not keep up this indifferency in themselves 
for all but truth, not supposed, but evidenced in them- 
selves, put coloured spectacles before their eyes, and 
look on things duvteh false glasses, and then think 
themselves excused in following the false appearances, 
which they themselves put upon them. I do not expect 
that by this way the assent should in every one be pro 
portioned to the grounds and clearness wherewith every 
truth is capable to be made out, or that men should be 
perfectly kept from error ; that is more than human na- 
ture can by any means be advanced to; I aim at no 
such unattainable privilege: [ am only speaking of 
what they should do, who would deal fairly with their 
own minds, and make a right use of their faculties in the 
pursuit of truth ; we fail them a great deal more than 
they fail us. It is mismanagement more than want of 
abilities that men have reason to complain of; and 
which they actually do complain of, in those that differ 
from them. He that by an indifferency forall but truth, 
suffers not his assent to go faster than his evidence, nor 
beyond it, will learn to examine, and examine fairly, 
instead of presuming, and nobody will be at a loss orin 
danger for want of embracing those truths, which are 
necessary in his station and circumstances. In any 
other way but this, all the world are born to orthodoxy ; 
they imbibe at first the allowed opinions of their coun- 
try and party, and so, never questioning their truth, not 
one of a hundred ever examines. They are applauded 
for presuming they are in the right. He that considers, 
is a foe to orthodoxy, because possibly he may deviate 
from some of the received doctrines there. nd thus 
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men without any industry or acquisition of their own, 
inherit local truths (for it is not the same every where), 
and are inured to assent without evidence. This in- 
fluences farther than is thought ; for what one of a hun- 
dred of the zealous bigots in all parties ever examined 
the tenets he is su stiff in, or ever thoughtit his business 
or duty so todo? It is suspected of lukewarmness to 
suppose it necessary, and a tendency to apostasy to go 
about it. And if a man can bring his mind once to be 
positive and fierce for positions, whose evidence he has 
never once examined, and that in matters of greatest 
concernment to him, what shall keep him from this short 
and easy way of being in the right in cases of less 
moment? ‘Thus we are taught to clothe our minds as 
we do our bodies, after the fashion in vogue, and it is 
accounted fantasticalness, or something worse, not todo 
so. This custom (which who dares oppose!) makes 
the short-sighted bigots, and the warier sceptics, as far 
as it prevails. And those that break from it are in 
danger of heresy ; for, taking the whole world, how 
touch of it doth truth and orthodoxy possess together ? 
Though it is by the last alone (which has the good luck 
to be every me thn that error and heresy are judged 
of; for arguinent and evidence signify nothing in the 
case, and excuse no where, but are sure to be borne 
down in all societies by the infallible orthodoxy of the 
place. Whether this be the way to truth and right as- 
sent, let the opinions that take place and prescribe in the 
several habitable parts of the eaath, declare. I never saw 
any, reason yet why truth might not be trusted to its own 
evidence: 1 am sure, if that be not able to support it, 
there is no fence against error, and then truth and false- 
hood are but names, that stand for the same things. 
Evidence, therefore, is that by which alone every man 
is (and ehould be) taught to regulate his assent, 
who is then, and then only, in the right way when he 
follows i’. 

Men deficient in knowledge are usually in one of 
these three states ; either wholly ignorant, or as doubt- 
ing of some proposition they have either embraced 
formerly, or at present are inclined to ; or, lastly, they 
do with assurance hold and profess without ever hav- 
ing examined, and being convinced by well-grounded 
arguments. 

The first of these are in the best state of the three, 
by having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and 
indifferency, the likelier to pursue truth the better, hav- 
ing no bias vet clapped on to mislead them. 


SECT. XXX V.—INDIFFERENCY. 


For ignorance with an indifferency for truth is nearer 
to it, than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which 
is the great source of error; and they are more in dan- 
ger to go out of the way, who are marching under the 
conduct of a guide, that it is a hundred to one will mis- 
lead them, than he that has not yet taken a step, and is 
likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the right way. 
The last of the three sorts are in the worst condition of 
all; for ifa man can be persuaded and fully assured of 
any thing for a truth, without having examined, what 
is there that he may not embrace for truth? and if he 
has given himself up to believe a lic, what means is 
there left to recover one who can be assured without 
examining? To the other two thisI crave leave to say, 
that as he that is ignorant is in the best state of the two, 
so he should pursue truth in a method suitable to that 
state, i.e. by inquiring directly into the nature of the 
thing itself, without minding the opinions of others, or 
troubling himself with their questions or disputes about 
it, but to see what he himself can, sincerely searching 
after truth, find out. He that proceeds upon others’ 
principles in his inquiry into any sciences, though he be 
resolved to examine them and judge of them freely, does 
yet at least put himself on that side and post himself in 
a party which he will not quit until he be beaten out ; 
by which the mind is insensibly engaged to make what 
defence it can, and so is unawares biassed. I do not 
say buta man should embrace some opinion when he 
has examined, else he examines to no purpose ; but the 
surest and safest way is to have no opinion at all until 
he has examined, and tiuat without any the least regard 
to the opinions or systems of other men about it. For 
example, were it my business to understand physic, 
would not the safer and readier way be to consult na- 
ture herself, and inform myself ia the history of discas- 
es and their cures, than, espousing the principles of the 
dogmatists, methodists, or chymists, engage in all the 
disputes concerning either of those systems, and sup- 
pose it true, until I have tried what they can say to beat 





me out of it. Or, supposing that Hippocrates, or any 
other book, infailibly contains the whole art of physic, 
would not the direct way be to study, read, and consi- | 
der that book, weigh and compare the parts of it, to find | 
the truth, rather than espouse the doctrines of any par- | 
ty; who though they acknowledge his authority, have | 


already interpreted and wire-drawn all his text to their 
own sense ; the tincture whereof when I have imbibed 
I am more in danger to misunderstand histrue meaning, 
than if [ had come to him with a mind unprepossessed 
by doctors and commentators of my sect, whose reason- 
ings, interpretations, and language, which I have been 
used to, will of course make all chime that way, and make 
another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the author, 
seem harsh, strained, and uncouth to me. For words 
having naturally none of their own, carry that significa- 
tion to the hearer that he is used to put upon them, 
whatever be the sense of him that uses them. This, 
I think, is visibly so ; and if it be, he that begins to have 
any doubt of any of his tenets, which he received with- 
out examination, ought, as much as he can, to put him- 
self wholly into this state of ignorance in reference to 
that question, and throwing wholly by all his former 
notions, and the opinions of others, examine, with a 
perfeet indifferency, the question in its source, without 
any inclination to either side, or any regard to his or 
others’ unexamined opinions. This I own is no easy 
thing to do, but I am not inquiring the easy way to 
opinion, but the right. way to truth; which they must 
follow who will deal fairly with their own understand- 
ings and their own souls. 


SECT. XXXVI.—QUESTION. 


Tue indifferency that I here propose, will also ena- 
ble them to state the question nght, which they are in 
doubt about, without which they can never come to a 
fair and clear decision of it. 


SECT. XXXVII.—PERSEVERANCE. 


Awnortuer fruit from this indifferency, and the con- 
sidering things in themselves, abstract from our.own 
opinions and other men’s notions, and discourses on 
them, will be that each man will pursue his thoughts in 
that method which will be most agreeable to the nature 
of the thing, and to his apprehension of what it suggests 
to him ; in which he ought to proceed with regularity 
and constancy, until he come to a well-grounded reso- 
lution wherein he may acquiesce. If it be objected, 
that this will require every man to be a scholar, and 
quit all his other business, and betake himself wholly 
to study, I answer, I propose no more to any one than 
he has time for. Some men’s state and condition re- 
quire no great extent of knowledge; the necessary 
provision for life swallows the greatest part of their 
time. But one man’s want of leisure is no excuse for 
the oscitancy and ignorance of those who have time to 
spare; and every one has enough to get as much 
knowledge as is required and expected cf him; and he 
that does not that, is in love with ignorance, and is ac- 
countable for it. 


SECT. XX XVIII.—PRESUMPTION. 


Tue variety of distempers in men’s minds is as great 
as of those in their bodies ; some are epidemic, few es- 
cape them, and every one too, if he would look into 
himself, would find some defect of his particular ge- 
nius, There is scarce any one without some idiosyn- 
crasy, that he suffers by. This man presumes upon 
his parts, that they will not fail him at time of need, 
and so thinks it superfluous labour to make any provi- 
sion beforehand. His understanding is to him like 
Fortunatus’s purse, which is always to furnish him 
without ever putting any thing intoit beforehand : and 
so he sits still satisfied without endeavouring to store 
his understanding with knowledge. It is the sponta- 
neous product of the country, and what need of labour 
in tillage? Such men may spread their native riches 
before the ignorant ; but they were best not to come to 
stress and trial with the skilful. We are born ignorant 
of every thing. The superficies of things that surround 
them, make impressions on the negligent ; but nobody 
penetrates into the inside without labour, attention, and 
industry. Stones and timber grow of themselves; but 
yet there is no uniform pile, with symmetry and conve- 
nience to lodge in, without toil and pains. God has 
made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us ; but it will never come into our heads all 
at once ; we must bring it home picce-meal, and there 
set it up by our own industry, or else we shall have no- 
thing but darkness and a chaos within, whatever order 
and light there be in things without us. 


SECT. XXXITX.—DESPONDENCY. 


On the other side, there are others that depress their 
own minds, despond at the first difficulty, and conclude 


that the getting an insight in any of the sciences, or 


making any progress in knowledge, farther than serves 
their ordinary business is above their capacities. These 





sit still, because they think they have got wings to fly, | 
and can soar on high when they please. To these lat- | 





ter one may for answer apply the proverb, use legs and 
have legs. Nobody knows what —— of parts he 
has, until he has tried them. And of the understand. 
ing one may most truly say, that its force is greater ge. 
nerally than it thinks, until it is put to it, Viresgue 
acquirtt eundo. 

And therefore the proper remedy here is but to set 
the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigorously to 
the business ; for it holds in the struggles of the mind, 
asin those of war, dum putant se vincere vicere, a 
suasion that we shall overcome any difficulties that we 
meet with in the sciences, seldom fails to carry us 
through them. Nobody knows the strength of hig 
mind, and the force of steady and regular application, 
until he has tried. This is certain, he that sets out 
upon weak legs, will not only go farther, but grow 
stronger too, than one with a vigorous constitution, and 
firm limbs, who only sits still. 

Something of kin to this men may observe in them 
selves, when the mind frights itself (as it often does) 
with any thing reflected on in gross, and transiently 
viewed, confusedly, at a distance. ‘Things thus offered 
to the mind, carry the show of nothing but difficulty 
in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in impene- 
trable obscurity. But the truth is, these are nothing 
but spectres that the understanding raises to itself, to 
flatter its own laziness, It sees nothing distinctly in 
things remote, and in a huddle, and therefore concludes 
too faintly, that there is nothing more clear to be disco 
vered inthem, It is but to approach nearer, and that 
mist of our own raising that enveloped them, will re 
move ; and those that in the midst appeared hideous 
giants not to be grappled with, will be found to be of 
the ordinary and natural size and shape. Things that 
in a remote and confused view seem very 
must be approached by gentle and regular steps; and 
what is most visible, easy, and obvious in them, first 
considered. Reduce them into their distinct parts; 
and then in their due order bring all that should be 
known concerning every one of those parts, into plain 
and simple questions ; and then, what was thought 
obscure, perplexed, and too hard for our weak parts, will 
lay itself open to the understanding in a fair view, and 
Iet the mind into that which before it was awed with, 
and kept at a distance from, as wholly mysterious, | 
appeal to my reader’s experience, whether this has ne- 
ver happened to him, especially when busy on one 
thing, he has occasionally reflected on another. I ask 
him, whether he has never thus been scared with a sud- 
den opinion of mighty difficulties, which yet have va- 
nished when he has seriously and methodically applied 
himself to the consideration of this seeming terrible sub- 
ject; and there has been no other matter of astonish 
ment left, but thet he amused himself with so discou- 
raging a prospect of his own raising, about a matter 
which in the handling was found to have nothing in it 
more strange or intricate than seveal other things which 
he had long since, and with ease, mastered. This ex 
perience should teach us how to deal with such bug- 
bears another time, which should rather serve to excite 
our vigour, than enervate our industry. The surest 


| way for a learner, in this as in all other cases, is not to 


advance by jumps and large strides; let that which 
he scts himself to learn next, be indeed the next, 4. ¢. a8 
nearly conjoined with what he knows already as is 
yossible ; let it be distinct, but not remote from it: let 
it be new, and what he did not know before, that the 
understanding may advance ; but let it be as little at 
once as it may be, that its advances may be clear and 
sure. All the ground that it gets this way it will hold. 
This distinct gradual growth in knowledge is firm and 
sure ; it carrics its own light with it in every step of its 
progression in an easy and orderly train, than which 
there is nothing of more use to the understanding. A 

though this perhaps may seem a’very slow and linger 
ing way to knowledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, 
that whoever will try in himself, or any one he will 
teach, shall find the ‘advances greater in this method, 
than they would in the same space of time have been 
in any other he could have taken. The greatest part 
of true knowledge lies in a distinct perception of things 
in themselves distinct. And some men give more clear 
light and knowledge by the bare distinct stating of & 
question, than others by talking of it m gross whole 
hours together. In this, they who so state a question, do 
no more but separate and disentangle the parts of it one 
from another, and lay them, when so disentangled, in 
their due order. This often, without any more ado, re 
solves the doubt, and shows the mind where the truth 
lies. ‘The agreement or disagreement of the idea in 
question, when they are once separated and distinctly 
considered, is in many cases presently perceived, ani 
thereby clear and lasting knowledge gained ; wherea? 
things in gross taken up together, and so lying together 
in confusion, can produce in the mind but a confused 
which in effect, is no knowledge; or at least. when it 
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comes to be examined and made use of, will prove little 
better than none. I therefore take the liberty to repeat 
here again What I have said elsewhere, that in learning 
any thing, as little should be proposed to the mind at 
once, as is possible; and that being understood and 
fully mastered, to proceed to the next adjoining part yet 
unknown, simple, unperplexed proposition belonging to 
the matter in hand, and tending to the clearing what is 
principally designed. 


SECT. XL.—ANALOGY. 


Ana.oey is of great use to the mind in many cases, 
ially in natural philosophy, and that part of it 
chiefly which consists in happy and successful experi- 
ments. But here we must take care that we keep our- 
sclves within that wherein the analogy consists. For 
example, the acid oil of vitriol is found to be good in 
such a case, therefore the spirit of nitre or vinegar may 
be used in the like case. If the good effect of it be 
owing wholly to the acidity of it, the trial may be justi- 
fied ; but if there be something else besides the acidity in 
the oi! of vitriol, which produces the good we desire in 
the case, we mistake that for analogy, which is not, and 
suffer our understanding to be misguided by a wrong 
supposition of analogy where there is none. 


SECT. XLI.—ASSOCIATION. 


Tnoveu | have in the second book of my Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, treated of the associ- 
ation of ideas ; yet having done it there historically, as 
giving a view of the understanding in this as well as its 
several other ways of operating, rather than designing 
there to inquire into the remedies that ought to be ap- 
plied to it ; it will, under this latter consideration, afford 
other matter of thought to those who have a mind to 
instruct themselves thoroughly in the right way of con- 
ducting their understandings ; and that the rather, be- 
cause this, if | mistake not, is as frequent a cause of 
mistake and crror in us, as perhaps any thing else that 
can be named, and is a disease of the mind as hard to 
be cured as any ; it being a very hard thing to convince 
any one that things are not so, and naturally so, as they 
constantly appear to him. 

By this one easy and unheeded miscarriage of the 
understanding, sandy and loose foundations become in- 
fallible ‘principles, and will not suffer themselves to be 
touched or questioned : such unnatural connexions be- 
come by custom as natural to the mind, as sun and 
light: fire and warmth go together ; and soseem to carry 
with them as natural an evidence as self-evident truths 
themselves. And where, then, shall one with hopes of 
success begin the cure? Many men firmly embrace 
falsehood for truth, not only because they never thought 
otherwise, but also because, thus blinded as they have 
been from the beginning, they never could think other- 
wise; at least without a vigour of mind able to contest 
the empire of habit, and look into its own principles ; a 
freedom which few men have the notion of in themselves, 
and fewer are allowed the practice of by others; it 
being the great art and business of the teachers and 
guides in most sects to suppose, as much as they can, 
this fundamental duty which every man owes himself, 
and is the first steady step towards right and truth in 
the whole train of his actions and opinions. This would 
give one reason to suspect that such teachers are con- 
scious to themselves of the falsehood or weakness of the 
tenets they profess, since they will not suffer the grounds 
whereon they are built to be examined ; when as those 
who seek truth only, and desire to own and propagate 
nothing else, freely expose their principles to the test, 
and are pleased to have them examined, give men leave 
to reject them if they can; and if there be any thing 





weak and unsound in them, are willing to have it de- 
tected, that they themselves, as well as others, may not | 
ay any stress upon any received proposition beyond 
what the evidence of its truth will warrant and allow. 
There is, I know, a great fault among all sorts of | 
people, of principling their children and scholars : which, | 
at last, when looked into, amounts to no more, but | 
making them imbibe their teachers’ notions and tenets, 
by an implicit faith, and firmly to adhere to them, 
Whether true or false. What colours may be given to 
8, or of what use it may be when practised upon the 
vulgar, destined to labour, and given up to the service 
of their bellies, I will not here inquire. But as to the 
ingenious part of mankind, whose condition allows 
them leisure and letters, and inquiry after truth, I can | 
See no other right way of principling them, but to take 
heed, as much as may be, that in their tender years, 
eas that have no natural cohesion, come not to be 
united in their heads, and that this rule be often incul- | 
cated to them to be their guide in the whole course of | 
their lives and studies, viz. that they never suffer any | 
eas to be joined in their understandings, in any other 
‘rstronger combination than what their own nature | 





and correspondence give them ; and that they often ex- 
amine those that they find liked together in their 
minds, whether this association of ideas be from the 
visible agreement that is in the ideas themselves, or 
from the habitual and prevailing custom of the mind 
joining them thus together in thinking. 

This is for caution against this evil, before it be 
thoroughly riveted by custom in the understanding ; 
but he that would cure it when habit has established it, 
must nicely observe the very quick and almost imper- 
—_— motions of the aad in its habitual actions. 

hat I have said in another place about the change of 
the ideas of sense into those of judgment, may be proof 
of this. Let any one not skilled in painting, be told 
when he sees bottles and tobacco-pipes, and other 
things so painted, as they are in some places shown, 
that he does not see protuberances, and you will not 
convince him but by the touch: he will not believe that 
by an instantaneous legerdemain of his own thoughts, 
one idea is substituted for the other. How frequent 
instances may one meet with of this in the arguings of 
the learned, who not seldom in two ideas that they have 
been accustomed to join in their minds, substitute one 
for the other; and, 1 am apt to thmk, often without 
perceiving it themselves. ‘This, whilst they are under 
the deceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, 
and they applaud themselves as zealous champions of 
truth, when indeed they are contending for error. And 
the confusion of two different ideas, which a customary 
connexion of them in their minds hath made to them 
almost one, fills their heads with false views, and their 
reasonings with false consequences. 


SECT. XLII.—FALLACIES. 


Ricurt understanding consists in the discovery and 
adherence to truth, and that in the perception of the 
visible or probable agreement or disagreement of ideas, 
as they are affirmed and denied one of another. From 
whence it is evident, that the right use and conduct of 
the understanding, whose business is purely truth, and 
nothing else, is, that the mind should be kept in a per- 
fect indifferency, not inclining to either side, any far- 
ther than evidence settles it by knowledge, or the over- 
balance of probability gives it the turn of assent and 
belief; but yet itis very hard to meet with any dis- 
course, wherein one may not perceive the author not 
only maintain (for that is reasonable and fit), but in- 
clined and biassed to one side of the question, with 
marks of a desire that it should be true. 

If it be asked me, how authors who have sucha bias, 
and lean to it, may be discovered ; I answer, by ob- 
serving how in their writings or arguings they are often 
led by their inclinations to change the ideas of the 
question, either by changing the terms, or by adding 
and joining others tothem, whereby the ideas under con- 
sideration are so varied, as to be more serviceable to 
their purpose, and to be thereby brought to an easier 
and nearer agreement, or more visible and remoter dis- 
agreement one with another. This is plain and direct 
sophistry; but I am far from thinking, that wherever 
it is found it is made use of with design to deceive and 
mislead the readers. 

It is visible that men’s prejudices and inclinations by 
this way impose often upon themselves ; and their affec- 
tion for truth, under their prepossession in favour of one 
side, is the very thing that leads them from it. Inclina- 
tion suggests and slides into their discourse favourable 
terms, Which introduce favourable ideas, until at last by 
this means, that is concluded clear and evident, thus 
dressed up, which, taken in its native state, by making 
use of none but the precise determined ideas, would 
find no admittance at all. The putting those glosses on 
what they affirm, these, as they are thought handsome, 
easy, and graceful explications, of what they are dis- 
coursing on, isso much the character of what is called 
and esteemed writing well, that it is very hard to think 
that authors will ever be persuaded to leave what serves 
so well to propagate their opinions, and procure them- 
selves credit in the world, for a mere jejune and dry way 
of writing, by keeping to the same terms precisely an- 
nexed to the same ideas; a sour and blunt stiffness 
tolerable in mathematicians only, who force their way, 
and make truth prevail by irresistible demonstration. — 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to quit 
the looser, though more insinuating ways of writing, if 


| they will not think fit to keep close to truth and instruc- 


tion by unvaried terms, and plain unsophisticated argu- 
ments, yet it concerns readers not to be imposed on by 
fallacies, and the prevailing ways of insinuation. To 
do this, the surest and most effectual remedy is to fix in 
the mind the clear and distinct ideas of the question 
stripped of words; and so likewise in the train of ar- 
gumentation, to take up the author’s ideas, neglecting 
his words, observing how they connect or separate those 
in the ouestion. He that does this will be able to cast 





off all that is superfluous ; he will see what is pertinent, 
what coherent, what is direct to, what slides by the 
question. This will readily show him all the foreign 
ideas of the discourse, and where they are brought in : 
and though they perhaps dazzled the writer, yet he will 
perceive that they give no light nor strength to his rea- 
sonings, 

This, though it be the shortest and easiest way of 
reading books with profit, and keeping one’s self from 
being misled by great names of plausible discourses ; 
yet it being hard and tedious to those who have not ac- 
customed themselves to it; it is not to be expected that 
every one (amongst those few who really pursue truth) 
should this way guard his understanding from being 
imposed on by the wilful, or at least undesigned sophis- 
try, which creeps into most of the books of argument. 
They that write against their conviction, or that next 
to them, are resolved to maintain the tenets of a party 
they are engaged in, cannot be supposed to reject any 
arms that may help to defend their cause, and therefore 
such should be read with the greatest caution. And 
they who write for opinions they are sincerely persuaded 
of, and believe to be true, think they may so far allow 
themselves to indulge their laudable affection to truth, 
as to permit their esteem of it to give it the best colours, 
and set it off with the best expressions and dress they 
can, thereby to gain it the easiest entrance into the 
minds of their readers, and fix it deepest there. 

One of those being the state of mind we may justly 
suppose most writers to be in, it is fit their readers, who 
apply to them for instruction, should not lay by that 
caution which becomes a sincere pursuit of truth, and 
should make them always watchful against whatever 
might conceal or misrepresent it. If they have not the 
skill of representing to themselves the author’s sense 
by pure ‘Seas separated from sounds, and thereby di- 
vested of the false lights and deceitful ornaments of 
speech ; this yet they should do, they should keep the 
precise question steadily in their minds, carry it along 
with them through the whole discourse, and suffer not 
the least alteration in the terms, either by addition, sub- 
traction, or substituting any other. This every one can 
do who has a mind to it; and he that has not a mind to 
it, it is plain makes his understanding only the ware- 
house of other men’s lumber; [ mean false and uncon- 
cluding reasonings, rather than a repository of truth for 
his own use, which will prove substantial, and stand in- 
stead when he has occasion for it. And whether such 
a one deals fairly by his own mind, and conducts his 
own understanding nght, I leave to his own understand- 
ing to judge. 


SECT. XLII. 
FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES. 


Tue mind of man being very narrow, and so slow in 
making acquaintance with things, and taking in new 
truths, that no one man is capable, in a much longer life 
than ours, to know all truths; it becomes our prudence 
in our search of knowledge, to employ our thoughts 
about fundamental and material questions, carefully 
avoiding those that are trifling, and not suffering our- 
selves to be diverted from our main even purpose, by 
those that are merely incidental. How much of many 
young men’s time is thrown away in purely logical in- 
quiries, I need not mention. This is no better than if 
a man who was to be a painter, should spend all his 
time in examining the threads of the several cloths he 
is to paint upon, and counting the hairs of each pencil 
and brush he intends to use in the laying on of his co- 
lours. Nay, it is much worse than for a young painter 
to spend his apprenticeship in such useless niceties ; for 
he, at the end of all his pains to no — finds that 
it is not painting nor any help to it, and so is really to 
no purpose. Whereas men designed for scholars have 
often their heads so filled and warmed with disputes on 
logical questions, that they take those airy useless no- 
tions for real and substantial knowledge, and think their 
understandings so well furnished with science, that they 
need not look any farther into the nature of things, or 
descend to the mechanical drudgery of experiment and 
inquiry. This is so obvious a mismanagement of the 
understanding, and that in the professed way to know- 
ledge, that it could not be passed by ; to which might 
be joined abundance of questions, and the way of hand- 
ling them in the schools. What faults in particular of 
this kind every man is, or may be guilty of, would be 
infinite to enumerate, it suffices to have shown that su- 
perficial and slight discoveries and observations that 
contain nothing of moment in themselves, nor serve as 
clues to lead us into farther knowledge, should be light- 
ly passed by, and never thought worth our searching 
after. 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, 
the basis upon which a great many others rest, and in 
which they have their consistency. These are teeming 
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truths, rich in store, with which they furnish the mind ; 
and, like the lights of heaven, are not only beautiful 
and entertaining in themselves, but give light and evi- 
dence to other things, that without them could not be 
seen or known. Such is that admirable discovery of 
Mr. Newton, that all bodies gravitate to one another, 
which may be counted as the basis of natural philoso- 
phy ; which of what use it is to the understanding of 
the great frame of our solar system he has tothe as- 
tonishment of the learned world shown, and how much 
farther it would guide us in other things, if rightly pur- 
sued, isnot yet known, Our Saviour’s great rule, 
that we should love our neighbour as ourselves, is such a 
fundamental truth for the regulating human. society ; 
that, | think, that by that alone, one might, without 
difficulty, determine all the cases and doubts in social 
morality. ‘These, and such as these, are the truths we 
shou!:i endeavour to find out, and store our minds with. 
Which leads me to another thing in the conduct of the 
understanding, that is no less necessary, viz.— 


SECT. XLIV.—BOTTOMING. 


To accustom ourselves in any question proposed to 
examine and find out upon what it bottoms. Most of 
the difficulties that come in our way, when well con- 
sidered and traced, lead us to some proposition, which 
known to be true, clears the doubt, and gives an easy 
solution of the question, whilst topical and superficial 
arguments, of which there is store to be found on both 
sides, filling the head with variety of thoughts, and 
the mouth with copious discourse, serve only to amuse 
the understanding, and entertain company, without 
coming to the bottom of the question, the only place of 
rest and stability for an inquisitive mind, whose tenden- 
cy is oniy to truth and knowledge, 

For example, if it be demanded, whether the Grand 
Seignior can lawfully take what he will from any of 
his people ? This question cannot be resolved without 
coming to & certainty, whether all men are naturally 
equal ; for upon that it turns, and that truth, well set- 
tled in the understanding, and canied in the mind 
through the various debates concerning the various 
rights of men in society, will go a great way in putting 
an end to them, and showing on which we the truth 
is. 


SECT. XLV. 
TRANSFERRING OF THOUGHTS. 


Tuere is scarce any thing more for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, for the ease of life, and the dispatch 
of business, than for a man to be able to dispose of his 
own thoughts ; and there is scarce any thing harder 
in the whole conduct of the understanding than to get 
a full mastery over it, The mind, in a waking man, 
has always some object that it applies to; which, when 
we are lazy or unconcerned, we can easily change, and 
at pleasure transfor our thouzhts to another, and from 
thence to a third, which has no relation to either of the 
former. Hence men forwardly conclude, and frequent- 
ly say, that nothing is so free as thought, and it were 
well it were so ; but the contrary will be found true in 
several instances ; and there are many cases wherein 
there is nothing more restive and ungovernable than 
our thoughts ; they will not be directed what objects 
to pursue, nor be taken off from those they have once 
fixed on, but run away witha man in pursuit of those 
ideas they have in view, let him do what he can. 

I will not here mention again what I have above 
taken notice of, how hard it is to get the mind narrowed 
by a custom of thirty or forty years standing to a 
scanty collection of obvious and common ideas, to en- 
large itself to a more copious stock, and grow into an 
acquaintance with those that would afford more abun- 
dant matter of useful contemplation ; it is not of this I 
am here speaking. The inconvenience I would here 
represent and find a remedy for, is the difficulty there 
is sometimes to transfer our minds from one subject to 
another, in cases where the ideas are equally familiar 
to us. 

Matters that are recommended to our thoughts by 
any of our passions, take possession of our minds with 
a kiad ofauthority, and will not be kept out or dislodged, 
but as ifthe passion that rules were, for the time, the 
sheriff of the place, and came with all the posse, the 
understanding is seized and taken with the object it 
introduces, as if it had a legal right to be alone con- 
sidered there. There is scarce any body, I think, of so 
ealin a temper, who hath not some time found this ty- 
ranny on his understanding, and suffered under the in- 
convenience of it Who is there almost whose mind, 
at some time or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has 
not so fastened to some clog, that it could not turn it- 





self to any other object. J call it a clog, for it hangs 
upon the mind so as to hinder its vigour and activity 
in the pursuit of other contemplations, and advances it- 
self little or not at all in the knowledge of the thing 
which it so closely hugs and constantly poreson. Men 
thus possessed, are sometimes as if they were so in, 
the worst sense, and lay under the power ofan enchant- 
ment. ‘They see not what passes before our eyes, hear 
not the audible discourse of the company ; and when, 
by any strong application to them they are roused a 
little, they are like men brought to themselves from 
some remote revion; whereas, in truth, they come no 
farther than their secret cabinet within, where they 
have been wholly taken up with the puppet, which is for 
that time appomted for their entertainment. The 
shame that such dumps cause to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company, where 
they should bear a part in the conversation, is a suffi- 
cient argument, that it is a fault in the conduct of our 
understanding, not to have that power over it as to 
make use of it to those purposes, and on those occa- 
sions wherein we have need of its assistance. The 
mind should be always free, and ready to turn itself to 
the variety of objects that occur, and allow them as 
much consideration as shall for that time be thought 
fit. To be engrossed so by one object, as not to be 
prevailed on to leave it for another that we judge fitter 
for our contemplation, is to make it of no use to us. 
Did this state of mind remain always so, every one 
would, without scruple, give it the name of perfect mad- 
ness ; and while it does last, at whatever intervals it re- 
turns, such a rotation of thoughts about the same sub- 
ject no more carries us forward towards the attainment 
of knowledge, than getting upon a mill-horse, whilst 
he jogs on his circular track, would carry a man a 
journey. 

I grant something must be allowed to legitimate pas- 
sions, and to natural inclinations.—Every man, besides 
occasional affections, has beloved studies, and those the 
mind will more closely stick to; but yet it is best that 
it should be always at liberty, and under the free dis- 
posal of the man, to act how, and upon what he directs. 
This we should endeavour to obtain, unless we would 
be content with such a flaw in our understandings, that 
sometimes we should be as it were without it ; for it is 
very little better than so in cases where we cannot make 
use of it to those purposes we would, and which stand 
in present need of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for this 
disease, we must know the several causes of it, and 
thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to labour with 
success, 

One we have already instanced in, whereof all men 
that reflect have so general a knowledge, and so often 
an experience in themselves, that nobody doubts of it. 
A prevailing passion so pins down our thoughts to the 
object and concerns of it, that a man passionately in 
love cannot bringhimself to think of his ordinary affairs ; 
nor a kind mother drooping under the loss of a child, is 
not able to bear a part as she was wont in the discourse 
of the company or conversation of her friends. 

But though passion be the most obvious and general, 
yet it is not the only cause that binds up the under- 
standing, and confines it for the time to one object, from 
which it will not be taken off. 

Besides this, we may often find that the understand- 
ing when it has awhile employed itself upon a subject 
which either chance, or some slight accident, offered to it 
without the interest or recommendation of any passion, 
works itself into a warmth, and, by degrees, gets into 
a career, wherein, like a bowl down a hill, it increases 
its motion by going, and will not be stopped or diverted ; 
though, when the heat is over, it sces all this earnest 
application was about a trifle not worth a thought, and 
all the pains employed about it, lost labour. 

There is a third sort, if 1 mistake not, yet lower than 
this ; it is a sort of childishness, if I may so say, of the 
understanding, wherein during the fit, it plays with, and 
dandles some insignificant puppet to no end, nor with 
any design at all, and yet cannot easily be got off from 
it. Thus some trivial sentence or a scrap of poctry 
will sometimes get into men’s heads, and make such a 
chiming there, that there is no stilling of it ; no peace to 
be obtained, no attention to any thing else, but this im- 
pertinent guest will take up the mind, and possess the 
thoughts in spite of all endeavours to get rid of it. Whe- 
ther every one hath experimented in themselves this 
troublesome intrusion of some frisking ideas which thus 
importune the understanding, and hinder it from being 
better employed, 1 know not, But persons of = 
good parts, and those more than one, I have heard spea 
and complain of it themselves, The reason I have to 
make this doubt, is from what I have known in a case 
something of kin to this, though much odder and that 





is 
is a sort of visions that some people have lying quiet 
but perfectly awake in the dark, or with their eyes shut, 
It is a great variety of faces, most commonly very old 
ones, that appear to them in a train one after another; 
so that having had just the sight of one, it immediately 
passes away to give place to another, that the same 
instant succeeds, and has as quick an exit as its leader, 
and so they march on in a constant succession ; nor 
can any one of them by any endeavour be stopped or re- 
tained beyond the instant of its appearance, but is thrust 
out by its follower, which will have its tum. Concem- 
ing this fantastical phenomenon, I have talked with se- 
veral people, whereof some have been perfectly acquaint. 
ed with it, and others have been so wholly strangers to 
it, that they could hardly be brought to conceive or be 
lieveit. Iknow a lady of excellent parts who had got 
past thirty without having ever had the least notice of 
any such thing ; she was so great a stranger to it, that 
when she heard me and another talking of it, could 
scarce forbear thinking we bantered her ; But some time 
after drinking a large dose of dilute tea (as she was 
ordered by a physician), going to bed, she told us at 
next meeting, that she had now experimented what our 
discourse had much ado to persuade her of. She had 
seen a great variety of faces in a long train, succeeding 
one another, as we had described ; they were all strang- 
ers and intruders, such as she had no acquaintance 
with before, nor sought after them, and as they came 
of themselves, they went too; none of them staid a 
moment, nor could be detained by all the endeavours 
she could use, but went on in their solemn procession, 
just appeared and then vanished. ‘This odd phenome. 
non seems to have a mechanical cause, and to depend 
upon the matter and motion of the blood or animal 
spirits. ' 

When the fancy is bound by passion, I know no way 
to set the mind free and at liberty to prosecute what 
thoughts the man would make choice of, but to allay 
the present passion, or counterbalance it with another, 
which is an art to be got by study, and acquaintance 
with the passions. } 

Those who find themselves apt to be carried away 
with the spontaneous current of their own thoughts, not 
excited by any passion or interest, must be very wary 
and careful in all the instances of it to stop it, and ne- 
ver humour their minds in being thus triflingly busy. 
Men know the value of their corporal liberty, and there- 
fore suffer not willingly fetters and chains to be put 
upon them. To have the mind captivated is, for the 
time, certainly the greater evil of the two, and deserves 
our utmost care and endeavours to preserve the free- 
dom of our better part. And in this case our pains will 
not be lost ; striving and struggling will prevail, if we 
constantly, in all such occasions, make use of It, We 
must never indulge these trivial attentions ot thought; 
as soon as we find the mind make itself a business of 
nothing, we should immediately disturb and check it, 
introduce new and more serious considerations, and not 
leave until we have beaten it off from the pursuit it was 
upon. This, at first, if we have let the contrary prac- 
tice grow to a habit, will perhaps be difficult ; but con- 
stant endeavours will by degrees prevail, and at the 
last make it easy. When a man is pretty well advane- 
ed, and can command his mind off at pleasure from in 
cidental and undesigned pursuits, it may not be amiss 
for him to go on farther, and make attempts upon me- 
ditations of greater moment, that at the last he may 
have full power over his own mind, and be so fully mas- 
ter of his own thoughts as to be able to transfer them 
from one subject to another, with the same ease that he 
can lay by any thing he has in his hand, and take somes 
thine else that he has a mind to in the roomof it. This 
liberty of mind is of great use both in business and 
study, and he that has got it will have no small ad- 
vantage of ease and dispatch in all that is the chosen 
and useful employment of his understanding, ; 

The third and last way which I mentioned the mind 
to be sometimes taken up with, I mean the chiming of 
some particular words or sentence in the memory, and, 
as it were, making a noise in the head, and the like, 
seldom happens but when the mind is lazy, or very 
loosely and negligently employed. It were better m- 
deed be without such impertinent and useless repel 
tions. Any obvious idea, when it is roving causelessly 
at a venture, being of more use and _ to suggest 
something worth consideration, than the insignificant 
buzz of purely empty sounds. But since the rousing. < 
the mind, and setting the understanding on work wi 
some degrees of vigour, does for the most part present 
ly set it free from these idle companions, it may = 
amiss, whenever we find ourselves troubled with t — 
to make use of so profitable a remedy that is always 
hand. 
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THE 


HISTORY AND ADVENTURES 


FROM THE SPANISH OF MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 


LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


Tue biography of scarcely any author of reputation 
is 80 imperfect as that of Cervantes. It was 7 


‘neglected when he was living, and after his death, 


when only such particulars could have been collected 
of this extraordinary man as are now lost for ever. 

His birth has been fixed in the year 1549, but it 
seems difficult to ascertain where he was born. Esqui- 
vias, Lucena, Seville, and Madrid, have been mention- 
ed by various authors, and each supported by plausi- 
ble conjectures, or by inferences drawn from some al- 
lusion in his works. It will not be expected that an 
event should now be settled which has been neglected 
for upwards of two centuries, but those who have con- 
sidered the subject with most attention, are inclined to 
think that Madrid had the honour of his birth. Where- 
ever he was born, or of whatever family, his writings 
amply testify that his education had been carefully at- 
tended to, or that he had by dint of application, either 
in youth, or in such intervals as he could spare from 
his profession, laid in a copious fund of various know- 
ledge, Classical learning, history, philosophy, divinity, 
and poetry, appear to have alternately occupied his at- 
tention, and are discoverable in every part of his works. 
But by what assistance, or in what schools he was 
thus enabled to cultivate the fine talents with which 
nature had endowed him, can only be the subject of 
—— ; ‘ 

or can we more satisfactorily trace him from his 
studies into the busy world. We havea few facts, but 
so few dates to support them, that scarcely one period 
ofhis life has been exactly ascertained. From his 
writings we learn that he was chamberlain to Cardinal 

Mics - ; - 
Aguiviva at Rome, and followed the profession of a 
soldier for some years in the army commanded by 
Marco Antonio Colona, general of the ecclesiastical 
forces employed against the Turks. Under this com- 
mander he fought at the battle of Lepanto, and lost his 
left hand. It is supposed that it was in consequence 
of this accident that he was taken into the service of 
Cardinal Aquiviva, and that, being no longer capable 
of military duties, he applied himself to his studies, and 
brought forth some of those productions which have im- 
mortalized his name. 
genius, appears to have been known before this, as his 
accident was lamented by some of his brother poets. It 


is likewise conjectured, that either by his works, or the | 
liberality of patronage, he had begun to acquire consi- 


erable property, for we find him afterwards relieving 
the wants of his fellow-captives in Barbary. 

His first productions were plays, which he wrote for 
the Spanish theatre, which was then in a very barba- 
fous state , but he is said to have conferred very high 
improvement and refinement on it, by enriching his 

matic productions with moral sentiments, regularity 
of plan, and propriety of character, all heightened by 
the graces of poetry ‘and the beauties of imagination. 
He published thirty pieces, which were represented at 





His character too, as a man of | 


OF THE RENOWNED 


DON QUIXOTE. 





BY T. SMOLLETT, M.D. 





Madrid with universal applause. These are supposed 
to have made their —- between his quitting the 
army and his being taken captive. 

This latter event took place in 1574. Where he was, 
or on what pursuit, is uncertain: but at this time he 
was taken by a Barbary corsair, conveyed to Algiers, 
and remained a slave for the space of five years and a 
half. During this time his life appears to have consist- 
ed of a series of adventures as singular, and sometimes 


as incredible, as any with which fiction has furnished | 


the world. According to his own account, he resided 


delineated as one of the most barbarous tyrants in the 
world, a monster of cruelty and avarice, who was per- 
petually committing murders from the smallest impul- 
ses of anger or caprice, yet whom our author could, and 
actually did, provoke in the most serious manner with 
impunity. In this part of Cervantes’ story, it would be 
illiberal to doubt his veracity, and it is difficult at the 
same time to conceive upon what account Hassan was 
so often induced to pardon offences which a more mer- 
ciful Algerine would have punished with the utmost se- 
verity. 
signalized his genius, courage, and activity, that Has- 
san purchased him from his master for five hundred 


ducats, and was heard to say, “ While I hold that | 


maimed Spaniard in safe custody, my vessels, slaves, 
and even my whole city, are secure.” What renders 
this the more extraordinary is, that Cervantes had not 
only concerted a number of schemes for the deliverance 
of his fellow-captives, but had even aspired to the con- 
quest of Algiers, and was, in consequence of such at- 
tempt, at four different times on the point of being put 
to death by various tortures. 
did he gain over the tyrant, that he consented at last to 
release him for the sum of a thousand ducats. 

After his return, we know little of him until the pub- 
lication of his Galatea, in six books, in 1584, at which 
time he is supposed to have reduced his finances by 
acts of heroic generosity and humanity. Whether, 
after this, he resumed his dramatic performances, seems 
to be doubtful, as, indeed, is almost every circumstance 


Cervantes, however, we are told, had so often | 


| forehead, and bursting into loud fits of laughter. 


Yet such ascendency | 


relating to his progress for nearly twenty-two years | 


after his arrival in Spain; except that, during this pe- 
riod, he married Donna Catalina de Salazar, dissipated 
the remains of his fortune, experienced the ingratitude 
of those he had befriended in his prosperity, and, after 
having sustained a series of mortifications and distress, 
was committed to prison for debt. 

In this situation his equanimity did not desert him; 


| preparing at Antwerp. 
at Algiers in the reign of Hassan Aga, whom he has f 


the most prosperous circumstances—a production, too, 
in which good humour flows in an even uninterrupted 
stream, and the temper of the author never appears to 
have been disturbed by the feelings incident to his 
situation, 

The success of this romance exceeded all expecta- 
tion. He informs us, by the mouth of the bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco, that even before the publication of 
the second part, twelve thousand copies of the first 
were already in print, besides a new impression, then 
“The very children,” he says, 
“handle it, boys read it, men understand, and old peo- 
ple appland the performance. It is no sooner laid down 
by one, than another takes it up, some struggling and 
some entreating for a sight of it.” Nor was its fame 
confined to Spain. France, England, and every na- 
tion pretending to taste and humour, made Don Quixote 
their own, by translation. How highly it was admired, 
Smollett proves by two anecdotes. Some gentlemen, 
who attended the French ambassador at Madrid, in a 
conversation with the licentiate Marques Torres, chap- 
lain to the archbishop of Toledo, expressed their sur- 
prise that Cervantes was not maintained from the pub- 
lic treasury, as the honour and pride of the Spanish 
nation. Nay, this work, which was first published at 
Madrid in 1605, had the good fortune to extort the ap- 
probation of royalty itself. Philip TIL, standing ina 
balcony of his palace, and surveying the adjacent coun- 
try, perceived a student on the bank of the Manzanares 
reading a book, and every now and then striking his 
His 
majesty having observed his emotions for some time; 
“That student,” says he, “is either mad, or reading 
Don Quixote.” On inquiry the latter proved to be the 
case, 

It were to be wished that those who admired this 
production so feelingly had extended their liberality to 
its author. He was, indeed, delivered from prison, and 
acquired the patronage of some of the courtiers ; but, 
according to his biographer, what he obtained was not 
the offering of liberality and taste, but the scanty alms 
of —- ; he was not respected as a genius, but 
relieved as a beggar. “To account for this discraceful 
phenomenon, we are told that Cervantes had the mis- 


| fortune to write in the reign of a prince whose disposi- 


misfortune, on the contrary, seemed to sharpen his ge- | 


nius; and it is a wonderful proof of that philosophy 
which rises above common calamities, that he composed 
his Don Quixote within the walls of a prison. Amidst 
many privations, much mortification arising from ne- 
glect, and all the unpleasant sensations which embitter 
the loss of liberty and social comforts, he wrote this ex- 
traordinary production, which one would have supposed 
must have required all the quiet, ease, and gaiety of 


| 
| 


tion was sordid, and whose talents, naturally mean, had 
received no manner of cultivation: so that his head 
was altogether untinctured with science, and his heart 
an utter stranger to the virtues of beneficence, Nor 
were his ministers more sensible of the honour they 
might have derived from patronizing an auther, who, to 
this day, stands at the head of Spanish cenius, 
Between the publication of the first and seeond parts 
of Don Quixote, he had to encounter with an enemy 
of another kind, who published a spurious continuation 
of Don Quixote, under the title of “The second vo- 
lume of the sage Hidaleo, Don Quixote de La Mancha, 
containing his third sally, composed by the licentiate 
Alonzo Fernandez de Avallaneda, a native of Torde 
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sillas.” This book appears to have given Cervantes 
more uneasiness than such a clumsy imposture can justi- 
ty. The public soon discovered that it was a poor, tame, 
and ridiculous imitation of the original ; but as the 
author had taken some liberties with Cervantes’ cha- 
racter, he chastised him in a variety of animadversions 
when he came to publish the continuation of the genu- 
ine work ; and Avallaneda’s performance, although it 
imposed on the world fora while, and has been trans- 
lated into as many languages as the genuine work, 
soon sunk into neglect. 

The last work he finished, was a novel, entitled “ The 
Troubles of Persiles and Sigismunda ;” which, how- 
ever, he did not live to see in print. The dropsy had 
now made great progress on fe constitution, and car- 
ried him off on the 20th of April, 1617, as is generally 
supposed. In September a license was granted to his 
widow to publish the novel just mentioned. But it ap- 
pears that to the last our author’s talents were but 
poorly rewarded, and he is to be ranked among those 
geniuses who have been at once the admiration and 
the disgrace of the age in which they lived. 

The publication of Don Quixote, as has been observ- 
ed by a late writer, formed an important era in the his- 
tory of mankind. Don Quixote is represented as a 
man whom it is impossible not to esteem for his culti- 
vated understanding, and the goodness of his heart : 
but who, by poring night and day upon the old roman- 
ces, had impaired his reason to such a degree, as to 
mistake them for history, and form the design of going 
through the world in the character, and with the accou- 
trements of a knight-errant. His distempered fancy 
takes the most common occurrences for adventures simi- 
lar to those he had read in his books of chivalry: and 
thus the extravagance of those books, being placed as 
it were-in the same groupe with the appearances of na- 
ture and the real business of life, the hideous dispro- 
portion of the former becomes so glaring by the con- 
trast, that the most inattentive observer cannot fail to 
be struck with it. The person, the pretensions, and 
the exploits of the knight-errant, are held up to view in 
a thousand ridiculous attitudes. In a word, the hu- 
mour and satire are irresistible ; and their effects were 
instantaneous, 

This is a fair view of the merit and design of this 
production, which was not directed, as some suppose, 
against the age of chivalry, for that had nearly disap- 
peared before the author’s time, but against those un- 
natural and absurd books, the old romances, which 
formed the whole reading of Spain, but now gave way 
to works of good sense and real humour, and to pic- 
tures of life and manners. 


PREFACE. 


Ip.E reader, without an oath thou mayest believe that 
I wish this book, as the child of my understanding, were 
the most beautiful, sprightly, and discreet production 
that ever was conceived. But it was not in my power 
to contravene the order of nature, in consequence of 
which every creature procreates its own resemblance . 
what, therefore, could be engendered in my barren, ill- 
cultivated genius, but a dry meagre offspring, wayward, 
capricious, and full of whimsical notions peculiar to my 
own imagination, as if produced in a prison, which is 
the seat of inconvenience, and the habitation of every 
dismal* sound? Quiet solitude, pleasant fields, : erene 
weather, purling streams, and tranquillity of mind, con- 
tribute so much to the fecundity even of the most bar- 
ren genius, that it will bring forth productions so fair as 
to awaken the admiration and delight of mankind. 

A man who is so unfortunate as to have an ugly 
child, destitute of every grace and favourable endow- 
ment, may be so hood-winked by paternal tenderness, 
that he cannot perceive his defects: but, on the con- 
trary, looks at every blemish as a beauty, and recounts 
to his friends every instance of his folly as a sample of 
his wit: but I, who, though seemingly the parent, am 
no other than the step-father of Don Cnisele, will not 
sail with the stream of custom, nor, like some others, 
supplicate thee, gentle reader, with the tears in my eyes, 
to pardon or conceal the faults which thou mayest spy 
in this production. ‘Thou art neither its father nor kins- 
man: hast thy own soul in thy own body, and a will 
as free as the finest ; thou art in thy own house, of which 
I hold thee as absolute master as the king of his reve- 
nue ; and thou knowest the common saying, “ Under 
my cloke the king is a joke.” These considerations 
free and exempt thee from all manner of restraint and 
obligation; so that thou mayest fully and frankly de- 
clare thy opinion of this history, without fear of calumny 
for thy censure, and without hope of recompense for thy 
———- 

wished only to present thee with the performance, 

* This is a strong presumption that the first part of Don 

Quixote was actually written in a jail. 








clean, neat, and naked, without the ornament of a pre- 
face, and unincumbered with an innumerable catalogue 


_of such sonnets, epigrams, and commendatory verses, 


as are generally prefixed to the productions of the pre- 
sent age; for I can assure thee, that although the com- 
position of the book hath cost me some trouble, I have 
found more difficulty in writing this preface, which is 
now under thy inspection: divers and sundry times did 
I seize the pen, and as often laid it aside, for want of 
knowing what to say; and during this uneasy state of 
suspense, while I was one day ruminating on the sub- 
ject, with the paper before me, the quill behind my ear, 
my elbow fixed on the table, and my cheek leaning on 
my hand, a friend of mine, who possesses a great fund 
of humour, and an excellent understanding, suddenly 
entered the apartment, and finding me in this musing 
posture, asked the cause of my being so contemplative ? 
As I had no occasion to conceal the nature of my per- 
plexity, 1 told him I was studying a preface for the his- 
tory of Don Quixote ; a task which I found so difficult, 
that I was resolved to desist, and even suppress the ad- 
ventures of such a noble cavalier; for you may very 
easily suppose how much | must be confounded at the 
animadversions of that ancient lawgiver the vulgar, 
when it shall see me, after so many years that I have 
slept in silence and in oblivion, produce in my old age 
a performance as dry as a rush, barren of invention, 
meagre in style, beggarly in conceit, and utterly desti- 
tute of wit and erudition; without quotations in the 
margin, or annotations at the end; as we see in other 
books, let them be never so fabulous and profane: in- 
deed, they are generally so stutfed with apothegms from 
Aristotle, Plato, and the whole body of philosophers, 
that they excite the admiration of the readers who look 
upon such authors as men of unbounded knowledge, 
eloquence, and erudition. When they bring a citation 
from the Holy Scripture, one would take them for so 
many St. Thomas’s and other doctors of the church ; 
here observing such ingenious decorum, that in one 
line they will represent a frantic lover, and in the very 
next begin with a godly sermon, from which the Chris- 
tian readers, and even the hearers, receive much com- 
fort and edification. Now, my book must appear with- 
out all these advantages ; for I can neither quote in the 
margin, nor note in the end: nor do I know what au- 
thors I have imitated, that I may, like the rest of my 
brethren, prefix them to the work in alphabetical order, 
beginning with Anstotle, and ending in Xenophon, 
Zoilus, or Zeuxis, though one was a backbiter, and the 
other a painter. My history must likewise be publish- 
ed without poems at the beginning, at least without 
sonnets written by dukes, marquisses, counts, bishops, 
ladies, and celebrated poets: although, should I make 
the demand, I know two or three good-natured friends 
who would oblige me with such verses as should not be 
equalled by the most famous poetry in Spain. 

In a word, my good friend, said I, Signor Don 
Quixote shall be buried in the archives of La Mancha, 
until Heaven shall provide some person to adorn him 
with those decorations he seems to want: for I find 
myself altogether unequal to the task, through insufti- 
ciency and want of learning ; and because [ am na- 
turally too bashful and indolent to go in quest of au- 
thors to say what I myselfcan say as well without 
their assistance. Hence arose my thoughtfulness and 
meditation, which you will not wonder at, now that you 
have heard the cause. My friend having listened at- 
tentively to my remonstrance, slapped his forehead with 
the palm of his hand, and bursting into a loud laugh: 
“Fore God! brother,” said he, “I am now undeceiv- 
ed of an error, in which I have lived during the whole 
term of our acquaintance ; for I always looked upon 
you as a person of prudence and discretion ; but now, 
I see you are as far from that character, as heaven is 
distant from theearth. What! is it possible that such 
a trifling inconvenience, so easily remedied, should have 
power to mortify and perplex a genius like ‘yours, 
brought to such maturity, and so well calculated to de- 
molish and surmount much greater difficulties? in 
good faith this does not proceed from want of ability, 
but from excessive indolence, that impedes the exercise 
of reason. If you would be convinced of the truth of 
what I allege, give me the hearing, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye all your difficulties shall vanish, and a 
remedy be prescribed for all those defects which you 
say perplex your understanding, and deter you from 
eden to the light your history of the renowned Don 
Quixote, the luminary and sole mirror of knight-errant- 
ry.” Hearing this dodenttin, I desired he would tell 
me in what manner he proposed to fill up the vacuity ot 
of my apprehension, to diffuse ligat, and reduce to order 
the chaos of my confusion; and he replied, “ Your 
first objection, namely, the want of sonnets, epigrams, 
and commendatory verses from persons of rank and 








gravity, may be obviated by your taking the trouble to | 


compose them yourself, and then you may christen 





them by any name you shall think proper to choose 
athering them upon Preston John of the Indies, or the 
Emperor of Trebisond, who, I am well informed, were 
very famous poets: and even should this intelligeneg 
be untrue, and a few pedants and bachelors of arts 
should backbite and grumble at your conduct, yoy 
need not value them three farthings ; for, althought 
convict you of a lie, they cannot cut off the hand that 
wrote it.* 

With regard to the practice of quoting in the mar. 
gin such books and authors as have furnished you with 
sentences and sayings for the embellishment of your 
history, you have nothing to do but to season the work 
with some Latin maxims, which your own memo 
will suggest, or a little industry in searching, easily ob. 
tain: for example, in treating of freedom and captivit 
you may say “ Non bene pro toto libertas venditur auro” 
and quote Horace, or whom you please, in the margin, 
If the power of death happens to be your subject, you 
have at hand, “ Pallida mors aquo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas regumque turres.”” And in expatiating upon 
the love and friendship which God commands us to en. 
tertain even for our enemies, you may have recourse to 
the Holy Scripture, though you should have never so 
little curiosity, and say, in the very words of God him. 
self, “ Ego autem dico vobis, diligite inimicos vestros.” 
In explaining the nature of malevolence, you may again 
extract from the Gospel, “ De corde exeunt cogitationes 
male.” And the instability of friends may be aptly il. 
lustrated by this distich of Cato, “ Donec eris felix, mul. 
tos numerabis amicos ; tempora si fuerint nubila, solus 
evis.” By these, and other such scraps of Latin, you 
may pass for an able grammarian ; a character of no 
small honour and advantage in these days. And as to 
the annotations at the end of the book, you may safely 
furnish them in this manner: when you chance to 
write about giants, be sure to mention Goliath, and this 
name alone, which costs you nothing, will afford a 
grand annotation, couched in these words : “ The Giant 
Golias, or Goliat, was a Philistine, whom the shepherd 
David slew with a stone from a sling, in the valley of 
Terebinthus, as itis written in such a chapter of the 
book of Kings.” 

If you have a mind to display vour erudition and 
knowledge of cosmography, take an opportunity to in- 
troduce the river Tagus into your history, and this will 
supply you with another famous annotation, thus express. 
ed: “The river Tagus, so called from a king of Spain, 
takes its rise in sucha place, and is lost in the sea, after 
having kissed the walls of the famous city of Lisbon ; and 
is said to have golden sands, &e.” If you treat of rob- 
bers, I will relate the story of Cacus, which I have by 
rote. If of harlots, the bishop of Mondoneda will lend 
youa Lamia, a Lais, and a Flora, and such a note will 
greatly redound to your credit. When you write of 
cruelty, Ovid will surrender his Medea. When you 
mention wizzards and enchanters, you will finda Ca 
lypso in Homer, and a Circe in Virgil. If you have 
occasion to speak of valiant captains, Julius Cesar 
stands ready drawn in his own Commentaries ; and 
from Plutarch you may extract a thousand Alexan 
ders. If your theme be love, and you have but two oun 
ces of the Tuscan tongue, you will light upon Leon 
Hebreo, who will fill up the measure of your desire: 
and if you donot choose to travel into foreign countries, 
you have at home Fonesca’s treatise “On the Love of 
God,” in which all that you, or the most ingenious cr 
tic can desire, is fully decyphered and discussed. Ina 
word, there is nothing more to be done than to procure 
a number of these names, and hint at their particular 
stories in your text ; andleave to me the task of making 
annotations and quotations, with which I'll engage, on 
pain of death, to fill up all the margins, besides four whole 
sheets at the end of the book. Let us now proceed to 
the citation of authors, so frequent in other books, and 
so little used in your performance : the remedy is obvious 
and easy: take the trouble to find a book that quote 
the whole tribe, alphabetically, as you observed, from 
Alpha to Omega, and transfer them into your book ; and 
though the absurdity should appear never so glaring, 
as there is no necessity for using such names, it w 
signify nothing, Nay, perhaps, some reader will be 
weak enough to believe you have actually availed your 
self of all those authors, in the simple and sincere his 
tory you have composed ; and if such a large catalogue 
of writers should answer no other purpose, it may serve 
at first sight to give some authority to the production; 
nor will any person take the trouble to examine W 
you have or have not followed those originals, because 
he can reap no benefit from his labour. But if I am not 
mistaken, your book needs none of those embellishments 
in which you say itis defective ; for it is one contin 
satire upon books of chivalry ; a subject which Arito- 
tle never investigated, St. Basil never mentioned, and 

ae 





* Alluding to the loss of his hand in the battle of Lepanto 
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Cicero never explained. The punctuality of truth, and 
the observations of astrology, fall not within the fabu- 
ous relation of our adventures; to the description of 
which, neither the proportions of geometry, nor the 
eonfirmation of rhetorical arguments, are of the least 
i nce ; nor hath it any connexion with preaching, 
or mingling divine truths with human imagination ; a 
grixture which no Christian’s fancy should conceive. It 
only seeks to avail itself of imitation, and the more per- 
fect this is, the more entertaining the book will be : now 

our sole aim in writing is to invalidate the anthority, 

ridicule the absurdity of those books of chivalry, 
which have, as it were, fascinated the eyes and judg- 
ment of the world, and in particular of the vulgar, you 


ve no occasion to go a beggin maxims from philoso- 
ay exhortations ae holy my fables from poets, 


hes from orators, or miracles from saints; your 
business is with plain, significant, well-chosen, and 
t words, to render your periods sonorous, and 
style entertaining ; to give spirit and expression 
joall your descriptions, and communicate your ideas 
without obscurity and confusion. You must endea- 
your to write in such a manner as to convert melan- 
choly into mirth, increase humour, entertain the 
imorant, excite the admiration of the learned, escape 
contempt of gravity, and attract applause from per- 
sons of ingenuity and taste. Finally, let your aim be 
levelled against that ill-founded bulwark of idle books 
o{chivalry, abhorred by many, but applauded by more ; 
which, if you can batter down, you will have achieved 
no inconsiderable exploit.” 

[listened to my friend’s advice in profound silence, 
and his remarks made such impression upon my mind, 
that I admitted them without hesitation or dispute, and 
resolved that they should appear instead of a preface. 
Thou wilt, therefore, gentle reader, perceive his discre- 
tion, and my good luck in finding such a counsellor in 
guch an emergency ; nor wilt thou be sorry to receive, 
thus genuine and undisguised, the history of the re- 
nowned Don Quixote de La Mancha, who, in the opi- 
nion of all the people that live in the district of Montiel, 
was the most virtuous and valiant knight who had ap- 
peared for many years in that neighbourhood. I shall 
not pretend to enhance the merit of having introduced 
thee to such a famous and honourable cavalier ; but I 
expect thanks for having made thee acquainted with 
Sancho Panza, in whom I think are united all the 

uirish graces which we find scattered through the 
Sale tribe of vain books written on the subject of chi- 
valry. So, praying that God will give thee health, with- 
out forgetting such an humble creature as me, | bid thee 


heartily farewell. 


PART I.—BOOK I. 
CHAP. I. 


ts of ther 
de La Mancha. 


In a certain corner of La Mancha, the name of 
which I do not chuse to remember, there lately lived 
one of those country gentlemen, who adorn their halls 
with a rusty lance and worm-eaten target, and ride 
forth on the skeleton of a horse, to course with a sort 
of starved greyhound. 

Three-fourths of his income were scaree sufficient to 
afford a dish of hodge-podge, in which the mutton* 
bore no proportion to the beef, for dinner; a plate of 

indy, commonly at supper ;} gripes and grum- 
blings{,on Saturdays, lentils on Fridays, and the ad- 
of a pigeon or some such thing on the Lord’s 
day, The remaining part of his revenue was con- 
sumed in the purchase of a fine black suit, with velvet 
breeches and slippers of the same, for holydays; and 
a coat of home-spun, which he wore, in honour of his 
country, during the rest of the week. 


Of the quality und 





d Don Quixote 





* Mutton in Spain is counted greatly preferable to beef. 
t a which is the word in the original, is no other 
than cold beet sliced, and eaten with oil, vinegar, and pep- 


per. 
t Gripes and grumblings, in Spanish Duelos y Quebran- 
j the true meaning of which the former translators have 
mai great pains to investigate, as the importance of the 
subject (no doubt) required. But their labours have, un- 
ly, ended in nothing else but conjectures, which, for 
the entertainment and instruction of our readers, we beg 
ve to repeat. One interprets the phrase into collops and 
eggs, “ being,” saith he, “a very sorry dish.” In this de- 
Cision, however, he is contradicted by another commentator, 
rms, “it isa mess too good to mortify withal ;” 
teither can this virtuoso agree with a late editor, who trans- 
a passage in question into an amlet ; but takes occa- 
fon to fall out with Boyer for his description of that dish, 
i jhe most sagaciously understands to be a “ bacon 
froize,’ or rather ryze, from its being fried, from frit in 
j and concludes with this judicious query—* After 
all these Jearned Soeishieas, whe knows but the author 

Vou. 1.— 





He mantained a female housekeeper turned of forty, 
a niece of about half that age, and a trusty seeag tien, 
fit for field and market, who couldturn his hand to 
any thing, either to saddle the horse, or handle the 

ough. * 

Our squire, who bordered upon fifty, was of a tough 
constitution, extremely meagre, and hard-featured, an 
early riser, and, in point of exercise, another Nimrod.t 
He is said to have gone by the name of Quixada, or 
Quesada, (for, in this particular, the authors who men- 
tion that circumstance disagree), though, from the 
most probable conjectures, we may conclude that he 
was called by the significant name of Quixada ;{ 
but this is of small importance to the history, in the 
course of which it will be sufficient if we swerve not a 
tittle from the truth. 

Be it known, therefore, that this said honest gentle- 
man, at his leisure hours, which engrossed the greatest 
part of the year, addicted himself to the reading of 
books of chivalry, which he perused with such rapture 
and application, that he not only forgot the pleasures of 
the chase, but also utterly neglected the management 
of his estate : nay, to such a pass did his curiosity and 
madness in this particular drive him, that he sold many 
good acres of terra firma, to purchase books of knight- 
errantry, with which he furnished his library to the ut- 
most of his power; but none of them pleased him so 
much as those that were written by the famous Feli- 
ciano de Silva, whom he admired as the pearl of all au- 
thors, for the brilliancy of his prose, and the beautiful 
perplexity of his expression. How was he transported, 
when he read those amorous complaints, and doughty 
challenges, that so often occur in his works! 

“The reason of the unreasonable usage my reason 
has met with, so unreasons my reason, that I have 
reason to complain of your beauty !” And how did he 
enjoy the following flower of composition !—“ The high 
heaven of your divinity, which, with stars, divinely for- 
tifies your beauty, and renders you meritorious of that 
merit, which by your highness is merited.” 

The poor gentleman lost his senses in poring over, 
and attempting to discover, the meaning of these and 
other such rhapsodies, which Aristotle himself would 
not be able to unravel, were he to rise from the dead for 
that purpose only. He could not comprehend the 
probability of those direful wounds, given and received 
by Don Bellianis, whose face, and whole carcase, must 
have remained quite covered with marks and scars, 
even allowing him to have been cured by the most ex- 
pert surgeons of the age in which he lived. 

He, notwithstanding, bestowed great commendations 
on the author, who concludes his book with the pro- 
mise of finishing that interminable adventure ; and was 
more than once inclined to seize the quill, with a view 
of performing what was left undone; nay, he would 
have actually accomplished the affair, and published it 
accordingly, had not reflections of greater moment em- 
ployed his imagination, and diverted him from the ex- 
ecution of that design. 

Divers and obstinate were the disputes he maintained 
against the parson of the parish (a man of some leain- 
ing, who had taken his degrees at Siguenza),§ on that 
puzzling question, whether Palmerin of England, or Ar- 
madis de Gaul, was the most illustrious knight-errant ? 
But master Nicholas, who acted as barber to the vil- 
lage, affirmed, that none of them equalled the Knight 
of the Sun, or indeed could be compared to him in any 
degree, except Don Galaor, brother of Amadis de Gaul ; 
for his disposition was adapted to all emergencies; he 
was neither such a precise, nor such a puling coxcomb 
as his brother; and, in point of valour, his equal at 
least. 

So eager and entangled was our hidalgoj in this kind 





means a dish of nichils ?” If this was his meaning, indeed, 
surely we may venture to conclude, that fasting was very ex- 
pensive in La Mancha ; for the author mentions the Duelos 
y Quebrantos among those articles that consumed three- 
fourths of the knight’s income. re 
+ Having considered this momentous affair with all the de- 
liberation it deserves, we, in our turn, present the reader 
with cucumbers, greens, or pease-porridge, as the fruit of 
our industrious researches ; being thereunto determined by 
the literal signification of the text, which is not “ grumblings 
and groanings,” as the last-mentioned ingenious annotator 
seems to think, but rather pains and breakings ; and evident- 
ly points at such eatables as generate and expel wind—qua- 
lities, as every body knows, eminently inherent in those 
vegetables we have mentioned as our hero’s Saturday's re- 


ast. 
* Podadera 94 signifies a pruning-hook. 
In the original, a lover of hunting. P 
Quixadas signifies jaws, of which our knight had an ex- 
traordi ovision. 
= Sigua, a town situated on the banks of the Henares, 
in New Castile, in which there is a small gay . 
Hidalgo has much the same application in Spain as 
oats in England; though it literally signifies the son of 
something, in contradistinction to those who are the sons of 
nothing. 





of history, that he would often read from morning to 
night, and from night to morning again, without -inter- 
ruption ; till at last, the moisture of his brain being 
quite exhausted with indefatigable watching and study, 
he fairly lost his wits: all that he had read of quarrels, 
enchantments, battles, challenges, wounds, tortures, 
amorous complaints, and other improbable conceits, 
took full possession of his fancy; and he believed all 
those romantic exploits soimplicitly, that, in his opinion, 
the holy scripture was not more true. He observed, 
that Cid ep was an excellent knight; but not 
equal to the Lord of the Flaming-sword, who with one 
back-stroke had cut two fierce and monstrous giants 
through the middle. He had still a better opinion of 
Bernardo del Carpio, who, at the battle of Roncevalles, 
put the enchanted Orlando* to death, by the same 
means that Hercules used, when he strangled the earth- 
born Anteus, Neither was he silent in the praise of 
Morgante, who, though of that gigantic race which is 
noted for insolence and incivility, was perfectly affable 
and well-bred. But his chief favourite was Reynaldo 
of Montalban, whom he hugely admired for his prowese 
in sallying from his castle to rob travellers; and, above 
all things, for his dexterity in stealing that idol of the 
impostor Mahomet, which, according to the history, was 
of solid eS For an opportunity of pummelling the 
traitor Galalon,+ he would willingly have given his 
housekeeper, body and soul ; nay, and his niece into the 
bargain. In short, his understanding being quite per- 
verted, he was seized with the strangest whim that ever 
entered the brainofamadman, This wasno other than 
a full persuasion, that it was highly expedient and neces- 
sary, not only for his own honour, but also for the good 
of the public, that he should profess knight-errantry, 
and ride through the world in arms to seek adventures, 
and conform in all points to the practice of those itine- 
rant heroes whose exploits he had read ; ing all 
manner of grievances, and courting all occasions of ex- 
posing himself to such dangers, as in the event would 
entitle him to everlasting renown. This poor lunatic 
looked upon himself already as good as seated, by his 
own single valour, on the throne of Trebisond; and 
intoxicated with these agreeable vapours of his unac- 
countable folly, resolved to put his design in practice 
forthwith. 

In the first place, he cleaned an old suit of armour, 
which had belonged to some of his ancestors, and which 
he found in his garret, where it had lain for several 
ages, quite covered over with mouldiness and rust : but 
having scoured and put it to rights, as well as he could, 
he perceived, that, instead of a complete helmet, there 
was only a simple head-piece without a beaver. This 
unlucky defect, however, his industry supplied by a 
vizor, which he made of pasteboard, and fed So arti- 
ficially to the morrion, that it looked like an entire hel- 
met. True it is, that in order to try if it was stron 
ey to risk his jaws in, he unsheathed his coal 
and bestowed upon it two hearty strokes, the first of 
which, in a twinkling, undid -his whole week’s labour. 
He did not at all approve of the facility with which he 
hewed it in pieces; and, therefore, to secure himself 
from any such danger for the future, went to work anew. 
He faced it with a plate of iron, in such a manner, as 
that he remained satisfied of its strength, without put- 
ting it to a second trial, and looked upon it as a most 
finished piece of armour. 

He next visited his horse, which (though he had more 
corners than a rial,t being as lean as Gonela’s, that 
“tantum pellis et ossa fuit”) nevertheless, in his eye, 
appeared aa peas to Alexander’s Bucepha- 
lus, or the Cid’s Babieca. Four days he consumed in 
inventing a name for this remarkable steed ; suggesti 
to himself what an impropriety it would be, ifa horse of 
his qualities, belonging to such a renowned knight, 
should go without some sounding and significant ap- 
pellation : he, therefore, resolved to accommodate him 
with one that should not only declare his past, but also 
his present capacity ; for he thought it but reasonabl 
that since his master had altered his condition, he mom 
also change his horse’s name, and invest him with 
some sublime and sonorous epithet, suitable to the new 
order and employment he professed. Accordingly, 
after having chosen, rejected, amended, tortured, and 
revolved a world of names in his imagination, he fixed 





* Orlando, the supposed nephew of Chrrlemagne, and 
poetical hero of Boiardo and Ariosto, is sald to have been 
invulnerable in all parts of his body, except the soles of his 
feet, which he therefore took care to secure with double 
plates of armour. 

+ Galalon is said to have betrayed Charlemagne’s army at 
Roncevalles, where it was roughly handled by the Moors, 
in his retreat from Spain. 

{ This is a joke upon the knight’s steed, which was so 
meagre, that his bones stuck out like the corners of a Spanish 
rial—a coin of very irregular shape, not unlike the figure in 
geometry, called Trapezium, 
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upon Rozinante,* an appellation, in his opinion, lofty, 
sonorous, and expressive not only of his former, but 
likewise of his present situation, which entitled him to 
the preference over all other horses under the sun. Hav- 
ing thus denominated his horse, so much to his own 
satisfaction, he was desirous of doing himself the like 
justice, and, after eight days’ study, actually assumed 
the title of Don Quixote: from whence, as hath been 
observed, the authors of this authentic history concluded, 
that his former name must have been Quixada, and not 
Quesada, as others are pleased to affirm. But recol- 
lecting that the valiant Amadis, not satisfied with this 
simple appellation, added to it that of his country, and, 
in order to dignify the place of his nativity, called him- 
self Amadis de Gaul ; he resolved, like a worthy knight, 
to follow such an illustrious example, and assume the 
name of Don Quixote de la Mancha; which, in his 
opinion, fully expressed his generation, and, at the 
same time, reflected infinite honour on his fortunate 
country. 

Accordingly, his armour being scoured, his beaver fit- 
ted to his head-picce, his steed accommodated with a 
name, and his own dignified with these additions, he re- 
flected, that nothing else was wanting, but a lady to 
inspire him with love; fora knight-errant without a 
mistress would be like a tree destitute of leaves and fruit, 
or a body without asoul. “If,” said he, “ for my sins, 
or rather for my honour, I should engage with some 
giant, an adventure common in knight-errantry, and 
overthrow him in the field, by cleaving him in twain, 
or, in short, disarm and subdue him; will it not be 
highly proper, that I should have a mistress, to whom} I 
may send my conquered foe, who, coming into the pre- 
sence of the charming fair, will fall upon his knees, and 
say, in an humble and submissive tone, ‘ Incomparable 

rincess, I am the giant Carculiambro, lord of tie island 
alindrania, who, being vanquished in single combat 
by the invincible knight Don Qaimte de la Mancha, 
and commanded by him to present myself before your 
beauty, that I may be disposed of according to the plea- 
sure of your higness !” How did the heart of our worthy 
knight dance with joy, when he uttered this address ; 
and still more, when he found a lady worthy of his af- 
fection! ‘This, they say, was an hale, buxom, country 
wench, called Aldonza Lorenco, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with whom he had formerly been in love ; 
though, by all accounts, she never knew, nor gave her- 
self the least concern about the matter. Her he looked 
upon as one qualified, in all respects, to be the queen of 
his inclinations ; and putting his invention again to the 
rack, for a name that should bear some affinity with 
her own, and at the same time become a princess, or 
lady of quality, he determined to call her Dulcinea del 
Toboso, she being a native of that place ; aname, in his 
opinion, musical, romantic, and expressive, like the rest 
which he had appropriated to himself and his concerns. 





CHAPTER II. 

Of the sage Don Quizote’s first sally from his own habitation. 
‘TuesE preparations being made, he could no longer 
resist the desire of executing his design ; reflecting with 
impatience on the injury his delay occasioned in the 
world, where there was abundance of grievances to be 
redressed, wrongs to be rectified, errors to be amended, 
abuses to be reformed, and doubts to be removed ; he, 

therefore, without communicating his intention to an 
body, or being seen by a living soul, one morning, be- 
fore day, in the scorching month of July, put on his 
armour, mounted Rozinante, buckled his ill-contrived 
helmet, braced his target, seized his lance, and through 
the back-door of his yard, sallied into the fields, in a 
rapture of joy, occasioned by this easy and successful 
beginning of his admirable undertaking: but scarce 
was he clear of the village, when he was assaulted by 
such a terrible objection, as had well nigh induced our 
hero to abandon his enterprize directly: for he recol- 
lected that he had never been knighted ; and, therefore, 
according to the laws of chivalry, he neither could nor 
ought to enter the lists with any antagonist of that de- 
ree; nay, even granting he had received that mark of 
istinction, it was his duty to wear white armour, like a 
new knight, without any device on his shield, until such 

time as his valour should entitle him to that honour.t 
These cogitations made him waver a little in his 
plan ; but, his madness prevailing over every other con- 
sideration, suggested, that he might be dubbed by the 
first person he should meet, afier the example of many 





* Rozinante implies that which was formerly an ordinary 
horse, though the ante seems to have been intended by the 
knight as a badge of distinction, by which he was ranked be- 
fore all other horses. 

According to the ancient rules of chivalry, no man was 
entitled to the rank and degree of knighthood, until he had 


deen in actual battle, and taken a prisoner with his own 
band, 





others who had fallen upon the same expedient ; as he 
had read in those mischievous books which had dis- 
ordered his imagination.* ‘With respect to the white 
armour, he proposed, with the first opportunity, to scour 
his own, until it should be fairer than ermine: and, 
having satisfied his conscience in this manner, he pur- 
sued his design, without following any other road than 
that which his horse was pleased to choose ; being per- 
suaded, that in so doing, he manifested the true spirit 
of adventure. Thus proceeded our flaming adventur- 
er, while he uttered the following soliloquy :— 

“ Doubtless in future ages, when the true history of 
my famed exploits shall come to light, the sage author, 
when he recounts my first and early sally, will express 
himself in this manner: ‘Scarce had ruddy Phebus, 
o’er this wide and spacious earth, displayed the golden 
threads of his refulgent hair ; and scarce the little paint- 
ed warblers with their forky tongues, in soft, mellitluous 
pom had hailed the approach of rosy-winged Au- 
rora, who, stealing from her jealous husband’s couch, 
through the balconies and aerial gates of Mancha’s 
bright horizon, stood confessed to wondering mortals ; 
when lo! the illustrious knight, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, up-springing from the lazy down, bestrode 
famed Rozinante, his unrivalled steed! and through 
Montiel’s ancient, well-known field (which was really 
the case) pursued his way.” Then he added, “O 
fortunate age! O happy times! in which shall be made 
public my incomparable achievements, worthy to be 
engraved in brass, on marble sculptured, and_ in paint- 
ing shown, as great examples tofuturity! and O! thou 
sage enchanter, whosoever thou mayest be, doomed to 
record the wondrous story! forget not, I beseech thee, 
my trusty Rozinante, the firm companion of my vari- 
ous fate!” Then, making a sudden transition, he ex- 
claimed, as if he had been actually in love, “O Dul- 
cinea, sovereign princess of this captive heart, what dire 
affliction hast thou made me suffer, thus banished from 
thy presence with reproach, and fettered by thy rigor- 
ous command, not to appear again before thy beauteous 
face! Deign, princess, to remember this thy faithful 
slave, who now endures such misery for love of thee !” 
These and other such rhapsodies he strung together; 
imitating, as much as in him lay, the style of those ridi- 
culous books which he had read ; and jogged along, in 
spite of the sun, which beamed upon him so intensely 
hot, that surely his brains, if any had remained, would 
have been fried in his skull: that whole day did he 
travel, without encountering any thing worth mention- 
ing; acircamstance that grieved him sorely, for he 
had expected to find some object on which he could try 
the prowess of his valiant arm.t 

Some authors say his first adventure was that of the 
- of Lapice; but others affirm, that the windmills 

ad the maidenhead of his valour: all that I can aver 
of the matter, in consequence of what I found recorded 
in the annals of la Mancha, is, that having travelled the 
whole day, his horse and he, about twilight, found them- 
selves excessively wearied and half dead with hunger ; 
and that looking around for some castle or sheep-cot, 
in which he might allay the cravings of nature, by re- 
pose and refreshment, he decried, not far from the road, 
an inn, which he looked upon as the star that would 
guide him to the porch, if not the palace, of his redemp- 
tion: in this hope, he put spurs to his horse, and just in 
the twilight reached the gate, where, at that time, there 
happened to be two ladies of the game, who, being on 
their journey to Seville, with the carriers, had chanced 
to take up their night’s lodging in this place. 

As our hero’s imagination converted whatsoever he 
saw, heard, or considered, into something of which he 
had read in books of chivalry, he no sooner perceived 
the inn, than his fancy represented it as a stately castle 
with its four towers and pinnacles of shining silver, ac- 
coimmodated with a drawbridge, deep moat, and all 
other conveniencies that are described as belonging to 
buildings of that kind. 

When he was within a small distance of this inn, 
which to him seemed a castle, he drew his bridle, and 
stopt Rozinante, in hope that some dwarf would appear 
upon the battlements, and signify his arrival by sound 
of trumpet: but as this ceremony was not performed 
as soon as he expected, and his steed expressed great 
eagerness to be in the stable, he rode up to the gate, 
and observing the battered wenches before-mentioned, 
mistook them for two beautiful maidens, or agreeable 
ladies, enjoying the cool breeze at the castle gate. At 





* It was common for one knight to dub another; Francis 
I. King of France, was knighted, at his own desire, by the 
chevalier Bayard, who was looked uponas the flower of 
chivalry. 

+ He might have imitated the young knight described in 
Perce forest, who, having been dubbed by King Alexander, 
rode into a wood, and attacked the trees with such fury and 
address, that the king and his whole court were convinced 
of his prowess and dexterity. 








that instant, a swineherd, who, in a field hard by, wag 
tending a drove of hogs (with leave be it spoken 
chanced to blow his horn, in order to collect his seas, 
tered subjects: immediately the knight’s expectation 
was fulfilled, and concluding that now the dwarf had 
given the signal of his approach, he rode towards the 
inn with infinite satisfaction. ‘The ladies no sooner 
ceived such a strange figure, armed with lance and ta, 
get, than they were seized with consternation, and ray 
affrighted to the gate ; but Don Quixote, guessing their 
terror by their flight, lifted up his pasteboard vizor, and 
discovering his meagre lanthorn jaws besmeared with 
dust, addressed them thus, with gentle voice and coy, 
teous demeanour: “Fly me not, ladies, nor dread the 
least affiont ; for it belongs not to the order of kni 
hood, which I profess, to injure any mortal, much 
such high-born damsels as your appearance declang 
you to be.” 

The wenches, who stared at him with all their cup. 
osity, in order to discover his face, which the sorry bes. 
ver concealed, hearing themselves styled HIGH-BORN 
damsels, an epithet so foreign to their profession, could 
contain themselves no longer, but burst out into sucha 
fit of laughing, that Don Quixote, being offended, re 
buked them in these words: “Nothing 1s more com 
mendable in beautiful women than mudesty ; and ne 
thing more ridiculous than laughter proceeding froma 
slight cause: but this I mention not as a reproach, 
which I may incur your indignation; on the contray, 
my intention is only to do you service.” 

This address, which was wholly unintelligible to the 
ladies, together with the ludicrous appearance of him 
who pronounced it, increased their mirth, which kindled 
the knight’s anger, and he began to wax wroth, when 
luckily the landlord interposed. This innkeeper, who, 
by reason of his unwieldy belly, was of a pacitic dispo 
sition, no sooner beheld the preposterous figure of our 
hero, equipped with such ill-suited accoutrements a 
his ‘idle, lance, target, and corslet composed, than he 
wasseized with an inclination to join the nymphs in ther 
unseasonable merriment ; but being justly straid of in 
censing the owner of such unaccountable furniture, he 
resolved to behave civilly, and accordingly accosted 
him in these words: “Sir knight, if your worship wants 
lodging, you may be accommedated in this inn with 
every thing in great abundance, except a bed ; for at 
present we have not one unengaged.” Don Quixote per 
ceiving the humility of the governor of the castle, for such 
he supposed the landlord to be, answered, “ For me, 
signor Castellano, any thing will suffice ; my dressis 
armour, battles my repose,” &c. Mine host imagining 
that he called him Castellano,* because he looked like 
a hypocritical rogue ; though indeed he was an An 
dalusian, born on the coast of St. Lucar, as great a thief 
as Cacus, and more mischievous than a collegian ora 
page, replied with a sneer, “ If that be the case, I sup 
pose your worship’s couch is no other than the flinty 
rock, and your sleep perpetual waking ; so that you may 
alight with the comfortable assurance, that you will find 
in this mansion continual opportunities of defying sleep, 
not only for one night, but for a whole year, if you please 
to try the experiment. “ With these words, he laid hold 
of the stirrup ot Don Quixote, who, dismounting with 
infinite pain and difficulty, occasioned by his having tr 
velled all day long without any refreshment, bade the 
landlord take special care of his steed ; for, he observed, 
a better piece of horseflesh had never broke bread. 

Theinnkeeper, though, with all his penetration, hecould 
notdiscernany qualities in Rozinante sufficient to justify 
one half of what was said in his praise, led him civilly 
into the stable, and, having done the honours ofthe place, 
returned toreceive thecommands of his other guest, whom 
he found in the hands of the high-born damsels, who 
having by this time reconciled themselves to him, were 
busied in taking off his armour: they had already disin- 
cumbered him of his back and breast plates, but 
fall upon no method of disengaging his head and neck 
from his ill-contrived helmet and gorget, which were 
fast tied with green ribbons, the pardon knots of which 
no human hands could loose; and he would by nomeans 
allow them to be cut ; so that he remained all night arm 
ed from the throat upwards, and afforded as odd a 
comical a spectacle as ever was seen.t While these 
harridans, whom he supposed to be the constable’s lady 
and daughter, were emp _ in this hospitable office, he 
said to them, with a smile of inconceivable pleasure, 





* Sana de Castella, sigmities a cratiy knave. Rha 

+ This circumstance of the ladies disarming the knight) 
exactly conformable to the practice of chivalry ; th 
refusing to lay aside his helmet is no great argument 
courtesy or attachment to the laws and customs of his profes 
sion ; for, among knights, it was looked upon as an indispent 
able mark of respect, to appear without the helnet in church, 
and in presence of ladies or respectable persunages : 
deed, in these iron times, this was considered as a necessary 
mark and proof of peaceable intention: hence we derive the 
custom of uncovering the head in salutation. 
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Never was knight so honoured by the service of la- 
des as Don Quixote when he first ushered himself into 
the world ; ladies ministered unto him, and princesses 
took charge of his Rozinante. O Rozinante! (tor that, 
gir ladies, is the name of my steed, and Don Quixote 
de la Mancha the appellation of his master) not that I 
intended to have disclosed myself until the deeds achiev- 
edin your service should have made me known; but, 
inorder to accommodate my present situation to that 
venerable romance of Sir Launcelot, I am obliged to 
discover my name a little prematurely ; yet the time 
will come, when your highnesses shall command, and I 
will obey, and the valour of this arm testify the desire I 
fel of being your slave.” 

The charmers, whom nature never designed to ex- 
pose to such extraordinary compliments, answered not 
asyllable, but asked if he chose to have any thing for 

r? To which kind question Don Quixote re- 
sat from the information of his bowels, he be- 
ed nothing eatable could come amiss. As it was 
tnluckily a meagre day, the inn afforded no other fare 
than some bundles of that fish which is called Abadexo, 
in Castile, Baccalao, in Andalusia, Curadillo, in some 
pats of Spain, and Truchuela, in others: so that they 
inquired if his worship could eat ‘Truchuela ; for there 
was no other fish to be had. “A number of trout- 
lings,” answered the knight, “ will please me as much 
asone trout: for, in my opinion, eight single rials are 
equivalent to one piece of eight ; besides, those trout- 
lings may be as much preferable to trouts, as veal is to 
beef, or lamb to mutton :* be that as it will, let the fish 
be immediately produced ; for the toil and burthen of 
arms are not to be borne without satisfying the cravings 
of the stomach.” A table being therefore covered at 
the inn door, for the benefit of the cool air, mine host 
brought out a cup of Baccalao, wretchedly watered, and 
villanously cooked, with a loaf as black and greasy as 
his guest’s own armour: but his manner of eating af- 
infinite subject for mirth: for his head being in- 
closed in his helmet, and the beaver lifted up, his own 
hands could be of no service in reaching the food to his 
mouth: and, therefore, one of the ladies undertook to 
perform that office ; but they found it impossible to con- 
vey drink in the same manner ; and our hero must have 
made an uncomfortable meal, if the landlord had not 
bored a cane, and putting one end of it in his mouth, 
some wine into the other; an operation he en- 
ured with patience, rather than suffer the ribbons of 
his helmet to be destroyed. 

While they were thus employed, a sow-gelder hap- 

to arrive at the inn, and winding three or four 
lasts with his horn, confirmed Don Quixote in his opi- 
ion, that he sat in some stately castle, entertained with 
music during his repast, which, consisting of delicate 
troutling, and bread of the finest flour, was served up, 
not by a brace of harlots, and a thievish innkeeper, but 
by the fair hands of two beautiful ladies, and the cour- 
tous governor of the place. This conceit justified his 
undertaking, and rendered him very happy in the suc- 
cess of his tirst sally; but he was mortitied, when he 
recollected that he was not as yet knighted: because 
he thought he could not lawfully achieve any adven- 
ture without having been first invested with that ho- 
nourable order. 


CHAPTER III. 
The diverting expedient Don Quixote fulls upon in order to 
be knighted. 


Harassep by this reflection, he abridged his sorry 
meal, and called for the landlord, with whom, having 
shut himself up in the stable, he fell upon his knees, 
and addressed the supposed constable in these words : 
“Never will I rise from this suppliant posture, thrice 
valuable knight, until your courtesy shall grant the 
boon I mean to beg; a boon that will not only redound 
%o your particular praise, but also to the inestimable 
benefit of mankind in general.”} ‘The innkeeper, hear- 
= discourse proceed from the mouth of his guest, 

kneeled before him, was astonished ; and gazed 

at our hero, without knowing what to say or ae at 
length, however, he intreated him to rise; but this re- 
quest was absolutely refused, until he assured him that 
his boon should be granted. “Signor,” said Don Quix- 
oe, “I could expect no less from the courtesy of your 
magnificence ; | will now, therefore, tell you, that the 
which L have begged, and obtained from your 
Senerosity, is, that you will, to-morrow morning, vouch- 
safe to confer upon me the order of knigh This 
Might will [ watch my arms in the chapel of your cas- 
} that the morning, as I said, may fulfil my eager 





*'In the original, or kid to he-goat. 
t This request was a little premature, inasmuch as the 
many of chivalry did not authorize the suppliant to ask a 
of his godfather, until he was dubbed, and then he had 


desire, and enable me, as I ought, to traverse the four 
corners of the world, in search of adventures for the 
relief of the distressed, according to the duty and office 
of chivalry, and of those knights-errant, in imitation of 
whom my genius is strongly addicted to such achieve- 
ments.” 
The landlord, who, as we have have already observed, 
was a sort of a wag, and had from the beginning sus- 
pected that his lodger’s brain was none of the sound- 
est, having heard him to an end, no longer entertained 
any doubts about the matter; and, in order to regale 
himself and the rest of his guests with a dish of mirth, 
resolved to humour him in his extravagance. With this 
view, he told him, that nothing could be more just and 
reasonable than his request, his conceptions being ex- 
tremely well suited, and natural to such a peerless 
knight as his commanding presence and gallant de- 
meanour demonstrated him to be, that he himself had, 
in his youth, exercised the honourable profession of er- 
rantry, strolling from place to place in quest of adven- 
tures, in the course of which he did not fail to visit the 
suburbs of Malaga, the isles of Riaran, the booths of 
Seville, the market-place of Segovia, the olive-gardens 
of Valencia, the little tower of Grenada, the bay of St. 
Lucar, the spout of * Cordova, the public houses of To- 
leda, and many other places, in which he had exercised 
the dexterity of his hands as well as the lightness of 
his heels, doing infinite mischief, courting widows with- 
out number, debauching damsels, ruining heirs, and, in 
short, making himself known at the bar of every tribu- 
nal in Spain: that, at length, he had retired to the castle, 
where he lived on his own means, together with those of 
other people; accommodating knights-errant of every 
quality and degree, solely on account of the affection he 
bore to them, and to the coin which they parted with in 
return for his hospitality. He moreover informed him, 
that there was no chapel in the castle at present, where 
he could watch his armour, it having been demolished 
in order to be rebuilt ; but that, in case of necessity, as 
he very well knew, he might choose another place ; that 
the court-yard of the castle would very well serve the 
purpose, where, when the knight should have watched 
all night, he, the host, would in the morning, with God’s 
permission, perform all the other ceremonies required, 
and create him not only a knight, but such an one as 
should not have his fellow in the whole universe. 

He then asked if he carried any money about with 
him, and the knight replied, that he had not a sous ; 
for he had never read in the history of knights-errant, 
that they had ever troubled themselves with any such 
incumbrance. The innkeeper assured him that he was 
very much mistaken: for, that though no such circum- 
stance was to be found in those histories, the authors 
having thought it superfluous to mention things that 
were so plamly necessary as money and clean shirts, it 
was not to be supposed that their heroes travelled with- 
out supplies of both; he might, therefore, take it for 
granted and uncontrovertible, that all those knights, 
whose s<tions are so voluminously recorded, never rode 
without tneir purses well lined in cases of emergency,t 
not forgetting to carry a stock of linen, with a small 
box of vintment to cure the wounds he might receive in 
the course of their adventures; for it was not to be 
imagined, that any other relief was to be had ever 
time they should have occasion to fight, and be wound- 
ed in fields and deserts ; unless they were befriended 
by some sage enchanter, who would assist them, by 
transporting through the air, in a cloud, some damsel 
or dwarf, with a cordial of such virtues, that one drop of 
it would instantly cure them of their bruises and wounds, 
and make them as sound as if no such mischance had 
happened : but the knights of former ages, who had no 
such assistance to depend upon, laid it down as a con- 
stant maxim, to order their squires to provide them- 
selves with money and other necessaries, such as oint- 
ment and lint for immediate application: and, when the 
knight happened to be without a squire, which was 
very seldom the case, he himself kept them in very 
small bags, that hung scarce perceptible at his horse’s 
rump, as if it were a treasure of much greater import- 
ance. Though, indeed, except upon such an occasion, 
that of carrying bags was not much for the honour of 
knight-errantry ; for which reason, he advised Don 
Quixote, and now that he was on the brink of being his 
godson, he might command him, never theneeforward 





* Literally the colt of Cordova, because the water gushes 
out of a fountain, resembling an horse’s mouth. These are 
places of resort frequented by thieves and sharpers. 

+ Hero the landlord was more selfish than observant of the 
customs of chivalry ; for knights were actually exempted from 


to travel without ar and those other indispensable 
necessaries, with which he should provide himself as 
soon as possible; and then he would, when he least 
thought of it, find his account in having made such 
provision. 

The knight promised to follow his advice with all 
deference and punctuality; and thereupon received 
orders to watch 8 armour in a large court on one side 
of the inn, where, having gathered the several pieces on 
a heap, he placed them in a cistern that belonged to the 
well; then bracing on his target and grasping his 
lance, he walked with courteous demeanour backward 
and forward before the cistern, beginning this a 
exercise as soon as it was dark.* The roguish cod. 
lord having informed every lodger in his house of our 
hero’s frenzy, the watching of his armour, and his ex- 
pectation of being dubbed a knight ; they were asto- 
nished at such a peculiar strain of madness, and going 
out to observe him at a distance, beheld him with silent 
gesture sometimes stalking along, sometimes leaning 
on his spear, with his eyes fixed upon his armour, for a 
considerable space of time. a it was now night, 
the moon shone with such splendour as might even 
vie with the source from which she derived her bright- 
ness ; so that every motion of our noviciate was dis- 
tinctly perceived by all present. At this instant, a car- 
rier, who lodged in the inn, took it in his head to water 
his mules, and it being necessary for this purpose t& 
clear the cistern, he went to litt off Don Quixote’s 
armour; when a loud voice accosted him in these 
words : “ O thou! whosoever thou art, bold and insolent 
knight, who presumest to touch the armour of the most 
valiant errant that ever girded himself with cold iron, 
consider what thou art about to attempt, and touch it 
not, unless thou ait desirous of yielding thy life as the 
price of thy temerity.” 

The carrier, far trom regarding these threats, which 
had he regarded his own carcase he would not have 
despised, laid hold on the sacred deposit, and threw it 
piece-meal into the yard with all his might. Don 
(Quixote no sooner beheld this profanation, than liftin 
up his eyes to heaven, and addressing himself, in 
likelihood, to his mistress Dulcinea, he said: “ Grant 
me thy assistance, dear lady of my heart! in this im 
sult offered to thy lowly vassal, and let me not be de 
prived of thy favourable protection in this my first peril- 
ous achievement.” Having uttered this, and some 
other ejaculations, he quitted his target, and raising his 
lance with both hands, bestowed it with such good 
will upon the carrier’s head, that he fell prostrate on 
the ground, so effectually mauled, that, had the blow 
been repeated, there would have been no occasion to 
call a surgeon. This exploit being performed, he re 
placed his armour, and returned to his walk, which he 
continued with his former composure. 

It was not long before another carrier, not knowing 
what had happened to his companion, who still lay 
without sense or motion, arrived with the same inten- 
tion of watering his mules, and went straight up to the 
cistern, in order to remove the armour; when Don 
Quixote, without speaking a syllable, or asking leave 
of any living soul, once more quitted his target, and 
lifting up his lance, rhade another experiment of its 
hardness upon the pate of the second carrier, which 
failed in the application, giving way in four different 
places, At the noise of this encounter, every body in 
the house, innkeeper and all, came running to the field, 
at the sight of whom Don Quixote, snatching up his 
target, and drawing his sword, pronounced aloud, “ O 
lady of transcendent beauty ! the force and vi of 
my enfeebled heart! now, if ever, is the time tor thee 
to turn thy princely eyes on this thy caitif knight, who 
is on the eve of so mighty an adventure.” So say- 
ing, he seemed to have acquired such courage, that had 
he been assaulted by all the carriers in the universe, he 
would not have retreated one step. 

The companions of the wounded, seeing how their 
friends had been handled, began at a distance to dis- 
charge a shower of stones upon the knight, who, as 
well as he could, sheltered himself under his shield, not 
daring to leave the cistern, lest some mischance should 
happen to his armour. The innkeeper called aloud, 
entreating them to leave off ; for, as he had told them 
before, the man being mad, would be acquitted on ac- 
count of his lunacy, even though he should put every 
soul of them to death. At the same time Don Quixote, 
in a voice louder still, upbraided them as cowardly trai 
tors, and called the constable of the castle a worthless 

and base-born knight, for allowing his guest to be treat- 


* This custom of watching armour inschurch or in em yr 
was a religi duty imposed upon knights, who 








all expense whatever ; except when damages were > 

against them in acourt of justice ; and in that case they paid 
for their rank. This they looked upon as a mark of their 
pr i ;in q of which, at the siege of Dun 
le Roy, in the year 1411, each knight was ordered to carry 








& right to demand it. 


eight fascines, while the squire was quit for half the number. 


to 
consume the whole night in prayer to some saint, whom they 
chose as their patron; and this exercise of devotion was 
performed on the night preceding the said saint’s day. The 
same ceremony was observed by those who were sentenced 





to the combat proof. 
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ed in such aninhospitable manner; swearing, that if 
he had received the honour of knighthood, he would 
make him repent his discourteous behaviour. ‘“ But as 
for you,” said he, “ ye vile, ill-mannered scum, ye are 
beneath my notice. Discharge, approach, come for- 
ward, and annoy me as muchas you can, you shall 
soon see what reward you shall receive for your inso- 
lent extravagance.” ‘These words, delivered in a bold 
and resolute tone, struck terror into the hearts of the 
assailants, who, partly for this menace, and partly on ac- 
count of the landlord’s persuasion, gave over their at- 
tack ; while he, on his side, allowed the wounded to 
retire, and returned to his watch, with his former ease 
and tranquillity. ‘ 

These pranks of the knight were not at all to the liking 
of the landlord, who resolved to abridge the ceremony, 
and bestow this unlucky order of en immedi- 
ately, before any other mischief should happen. Ap- 
proaching him, therefore, he disclaimed the insolence 
with which his guest had been treated by those saucy 
plebeians, without his knowledge or consent; and ob- 
served, that they had been justly chastised for their 
impudence: that, as he had told him before, there was 
no chapel in the castle, nor indeed, for what was to be 
done, was it at all necessary ; nothing of the ceremony 
now remaining unperformed, except the cuff on the 
neck, and the thwack on the shoulders, as they are pre- 
scribed in the ceremonial of the order; and that this 
part might be executed in the middle of a field: he as- 
sured him also, that he had punctually complied with 
every thing that regarded the watching of his armour, 
which might have been finished in two hours, though 
he had already remained double the time on that duty. 
Don Quixote, believing every syllable that he spoke, 
said, he was ready to obey him in all things, and be- 
sought him to conclude the matter as soon as possi- 
ble; for, in case he should be attacked again, after 
having been knighted, he would not leave a soul alive 
in the castle, except those whom he should spare at his 
request, 

he constable, alarmed at this declaration, immedi- 
ately brought out his day-book, in which he kept an 
account of the barley and straw that was expended for 
the use of the carriers, and attended by a boy witha 
candle’s end in his hand, together with the two ladies 
before-mentioned, came to the place where Don Quix- 
ote stood: then ordering him to kneel before him, 
mumbled in his manual, as if he had been putting up 
some very devout petition; in the midst of which he 
lifted up his hand, and gave hima hearty thump on the 
neck ; then, with the flat of his own sword, bestowed 
an handsome application across his shoulders, mutter- 
ing all the time between his teeth, as if he had been 
employed in some fervent ejaculation.* This article 
being fulfilled, he commanded one of the ladies to gird 
on his sword, an office she performed with great dex- 
terity and discretion, of which there was no small need 
to restrain her laughter at each particular of this strange 
ceremony : but the effects they had already seen of the 
knight’s disposition, kept their mirth effectually under 
the rein. 

When this good lady had girded on his sword, “ Hea- 
ven preserve your worship! adyenturous knight,” said 
she, “and make you fortunate in all your encounters,” 
Don Quixote then begged to know her name, that he 
might thenceforward understand to whom he was oblig- 
ed for the favour he had received at her hands, and to 
whom he might ascribe some part of the honour he 
should acquire by the valour of his invincible arm. She 
answered with great humility, that her name was To- 
boso, daughter of an honest butcher in Toledo, who 
lived in one of the stalls of Sancho Minaya: that she 
should always be at his service, and acknowledge him 
for her lord and master. The knight professed himself 
extremely obliged to her for her love: and Legged she 
would, for the future, dignify her name by calling her- 
self Donna Toboso. This request she promised faith- 
fully to comply with; and a dialogue of the same kind 
pe between him and the other lady who buckled on 

s spur: when he asked her name, she told him it was 
Mollinera; and that her father was an honourable mil- 
ler of Antequera. Don Quixote entreated her also to 
ennoble her name with the same title of Donna, loaded 
her with thanks, and made a tender of his service, 
‘These hitherto unseen ceremonies being dispatched, as 
it were with post-haste, Don Quixote, impatient to see 
himself on horseback, in quest of adventures, saddled 
and mounted Rozinante forthwith, and embracing his 
host, uttered such a strange rhapsody of thanks for his 
having dubbed him knight, that it is impossible to re- 
hearse the compliment. The landlord, in order to get 
rid of him the sooner, answered in terms no less elo- 





* The slap on the shoulders, and the box on the ear being 
bestowed, the godfather pronounced, “In the name of God, 
St. Michael, and St. George, I dub thee knight: be worthy, 
bold, and loyal.” 





quent, though something more laconic, and let him 
march off in happy hour, without demanding one far- 
thing for his lodging. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of what befel our knight when he sallied from the inn. 


Ir was early in the morning when Don Quixote sal- 
lied from the inn, so well satisfied, so sprightly, and so 
glad tosee himself invested with the order of knighthood, 
that the very girths of his horse vibrated with joy: but, 
remembering his landlord’s advice, with regard to the 
necessaries he ought to carry along with him, in particu- 
lar the money and clean shirts, he resolved to return to 
his own house, and furnish himself not only with these, 
but also with a squire. For this office he fixed in his 
own mind, upon a poor ploughman who lived in his 
neighbourhood, maintaining a family of children by his 
labour ; a — in all respects qualified for the lower 
services of chivalry. With this view he steered his 
course homeward ; and Rozinante, as if he had guessed 
the knight’s intention, “3 om to move with such alacrit 
and nimbleness, that his hoofs scarce seemed to touc’ 
the ground. 

He had not travelled far, when, from the thickest part 
of a wood that grew on his right hand, his ear was sa- 
luted with shrill repeated cries, which seemed to issue 
from the mouth of some creature in grievous distress, 
No sooner did our hero hear this lamentation, than he 
exclaimed, “ Heaven be praised for the favour with 
which it now indulges me, in giving me an opportunity 
so soon of fulfilling the duties of my profession, and 
reaping the fruit of my laudable intention! These cries 
doubtless proceed from some miserable male, or female, 
who stands in need of my immediate aid and protec. 
tion:” ‘Then turning Rozinante, he rode towards the 
place whence the complaint seemed to come, and hav- 
ing entered the wood a few paces, he found a mare tied 
to one oak, and a lad about fifteen, naked from the waist 
upwards, made fast to another. This was he who 
screamed so piteously, and indeed not without reason ; 
for a sturdy peasant was employed in making appli- 
cations to his carcase with a leathern strap, accompany- 
ing each stripe with a word of reproof and advice. 
Above all things, laying upon him strong injunctions, 
to use his tongue less, and hiseyes more: the young 
fellow replied, with great fervency, “I will never do so 
again, master, so help me God ! I won’t do so any more, 
but, for the future, take more care, and use more dis- 
patch.” 

Don Quixote observing what passed, pronounced 
aloud with great indignation, “ Discourteous knight, it 
ill becomes thee to attack one who cannot defend him- 
self: mount thy steed, couch thy lance, (for there was 
actually a lance leaning against the tree to which the 
mare was tied) and I will make thee sensible of the 
cowardice of the action in which thou art now engag- 
ed.” The peasant seeing this strange figure, buckled 
in armour, and brandishing a lance over his head, was 
mortally afraid, and with great humility replied : “Sir 
knight, this lad whom I am chastising is my own ser- 
vant, hired to keep a flock of sheep, which feed in these 
fields ; but he is so negligent, that every day I Jose one 
of the number, and because I punish him for his care- 
lessness, or knavery, he says that I scourge him out ot 
avarice, rather than pay him his wages ; though, _— 
my conscience, and as | shall answer to God, he tellsa 
lie.” “How! a lie, before me, base caitif,” cried Don 
Quixote; “by the sun that enlightens this globe, I 
have a good mind to thrust this lance through thy body ! 
pay the young man his wages strait, without reply, or, 

y the power that rules us, I will finish and annihilate 
thee in an instant! unbind him therefore without hesi- 
tation.” 

The countryman hung his head, and without speak- 
ing a syllable, untied his man; who, being asked b 
the knight, how much money was due to him, said his 
master owed him for three quarters at the rate of six 
rials a month. His deliverer having cast it up, found 
that the whole amounted to sixty-three rials, and order- 
ed the | pec to disburse them instantly, unless he had 
a mind to perish under his hands. The affrighted 
farmer affirmed, by the grievous situation in which he 
was, and the oath he had already taken, though, by the 
bye, he had taken no oath at all, that the sum did not 
amount to so much; for that he was to discount and 
allow for three pair of shoes he had received, and a rial 
for two bleedings while he was sick. “Granting that 
to be true,” replied Don Quixote, “the shoes and the 
bleeding shall stand for the stripes you have given him 
without cause ; for, if he has wore out the leather of the 
shoes that you paid for, you have made as free with 
the leather of his carcase ; and if the barbar let out his 
blood when he was sick, you have blooded him when 
he was well; he therefore stands acquitted of these 


jogged on towards his own vill 








debts.” “The misfortune, sir knight,” said the 

sant, “is this; I have not coin about me; but, if An. 
drew will go home to my house, I will pay him hones, 
ly in ready money.” “Go with you,” cried the 

“the devil fetch me if I do! no, no, master, I must not 
think of that ; were I to go home with him alone, he 
would flay me like another St. Bartholomew.” 4 Hy 
won't do so,” replied the knight, “but show more rm 
oo tomy commands ; and if he will swear to me by 

e laws of that order of knighthood which he has re. 
ceived, that he will pay you your wages, I will set him 
free and warrant the payment.” “ Lord, how your wor 
ship talks!” said the boy ; “this master of mine is ng 
meyers: nor has he received any order of kni 

hood, but is known by the name of rich John H 

and lives in the neighbourhood of Quintanar.” “Nog 
matter,” replied Don Quixote, “there may be knights 
among the Haldudos, especially as every one is the son 
of his own works.” “True,” said Andrew; “but 
what works is my master the son of, since he refuses 
te pay me for my labour, and the sweat of my brows?" 
“1 don’t refuse, honest Andrew,” answered the peasant; 
“thou wilt do me a pleasure in going home with me; 
and I swear by all the honours of knighthood in the 
universe, that I will pay thee thy wages, as I said be 
fore, in ready money; nay, you Pre sd it perfumed 
into the bargain.” “Thank you for your perfumes” 
said the knight, “ pay him in lawful coin, and I shall 
be satisfied ; and be sure you fulfil the oath you have 
taken ; for by the same obligation, I swear, that incase 
you fail, I will return to chastise you, and ferret you 
out, even though you should be more concealed than a 
lizard. If you would understand who it is that lays 
such commands upon you, that you may find yourself 
under a necessity of performing them with reverence 
and awe, know, that [ am the valiant Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, the redresser of wrongs, and scourge of in 
justice : so farewell, remember not to belie your promise 
and oath, on pain of the penalty prescribed.” With 
these words, he clapped spurs to Rozinante, and was 
out of sight in a moment. 

The countryman followed him with his eyes, till he 
saw him quite clear of the wood ; then turning to An 
drew, said, “Come hither, chétd, I must pay what I 
owe you, according to the orders of that redresser of 
wrongs.” ‘ And adad,” said Andrew, “you had 
best not neglect the orders of that worthy knight, who 
(blessings on his heart!) is equally valiant and upright; 
for odds bobs, if you do not pay me, he will retum, 
and be as good as his word.” “In faith, I am of the 
same opinion,” replied the peasant; “ but, out of my 
infinite regard for you, I am desirous of increasing the 
debt, that the pom may be doubled.” So saying, 
he laid hold of his arm, and tying him again to the 
tree, flogged him so severely, that he had like to have 
died on the spot. “ Now is the time, Mr. Andrew,’ 
said the executioner, “to call upon the redresser of 
grievances, who will find it difficult to redress this, 
which by the bye, I am loth to finish, being very much 
inclined to justify your fear of being flayed alive.” At 
length, however, he unbound, and Fett him at liberty to 
find out his judge, who was to execute the sentence he 
had pronounced. Andrew sneaked off, not extreme 
ly well satisfied; on the contrary, vowing to go in quest 
of the valiant Don Quixote dela Mancha, and inform 
him punctually of every thing that had happened, ap 
account which would certainly induce him to pay the 
countryman sevenfold, 

In spite of this consolation, however, he departed 
blubbering with pain, while his master remained w 
ing with laughter. And thus was the grievance re 
dressed by the valiant Don Quixote, who, transported 
with the success, and the happy and sublime beginning 
which he imagined his chivalry had been favoured wi 
, with infinite 
satisfaction, pronouncing with a low voice, “O Duk 
cinea del Taboso, fairest among the fair! well may’st 
thou be counted the most fortunate beauty upon earth, 
seeing it is thy fate to keep in subjection, and age | 
resigned to thy will and pleasure, such a daring 
renowned knight as Don Quixote de la Mancha now 
is, and always will remain ! he who, as all the w 
knows, but yesterday received the honour of knight 
hood, and has this day redressed the test wrong 
and grievance that ever injustice hatched and cruelty 
committed! ‘T'o-day he wrested the lash from the 
hand of the merciless enemy, who so unjustly scourge 
the body of that tender infant!” Having uttered | 
exclamation, he found himself in a road that di 
into four paths, and straight his imagination sug 
those cross-ways that were wont to perplex kn 
errant in their choice ; in imitation of whom, he pau 
ed a little, and after mature deliberation, threw the 
reins on Rozinante’s neck, leaving the decision to A 
who following his first intention, took the path that 
directly to his own stable. 
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Having travelled about two miles farther, Don Quix- 
ote descried a number of people, who, as was after- 
wards known, were six merchants of Toledo, going to 
buy silks at Murcia, and who travelled with umbrellas, 
attended by four servants on horseback, and three 
mule-drivers on foot. Don Quixote no sooner perceiv- 
ed them at a distance, than he imagined them to be 
some new adventure ; and, in order to imitate, as 
much as in him lay, those scenes he had read in his 
books of chivalry, he thought this was an occasion ex- 
pressly ordained for him to execute his purposed 
achievement, 

He, therefore, with gallant and resolute deportment, 
seated himself firmly in his stirrups, grasped his lance, 
braced on his target, and posting himself in the middle 
of the road, waited the arrival of those knights-errant, 
for such he judged them to be. When they were near 
enough to hear him, he pronounced in a loud and ar- 
rogant tone, “ Let the whole universe cease to move, 
if the whole universe refuses to confess, that there is 
not in the whole universe a more beautiful damsel than 
the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, the high and mighty 
empress of La Mancha.” ei 

Phe merchants, hearing this declaration, and seeing 
the strange figure from which it proceeded, were alarm- 
ed at both, and halting immediately, ata distance re- 
connoitred the madness of the author. Curious, how- 
ever, to know the meaning of that confession which 
he exacted, one of them, who was a sort of a wag, 
though at the same time a man of prudence and dis- 
cretion, accosted him thus: “Sir knight, as we have 
not the honour to know who this worthy lady is, be so 
good as to produce her ; and if we find herso beautiful 

as you proclaim her to be, we will gladly, and without 
any sort of reward, confess the truth, according to 
your desire.” “If I —— her,” replied Don Quix- 
ote, “ what is the mighty merit of your confessing such 
a notorious truth? The importance of my demand 
consists in your believing, acknowledging, and affirm. 
ing upon oath, and defending her beauty, before you 
have seen it. And this ye shall do, ye insolent and 
uncivil race, or engage with me in battle forthwith. 
Come on then, one by one, according to the laws of 
chivalry, or all together, as the treacherous custom is 
among such wretches as you ; here I expect you with 
full hope and confidence in the — of my cause.” 
“Sir knight,” replied the merchant, “I humbly beg, 
in the name of all these princes here present, that your 
worship will not oblige us to burden our consciences, by 
ering testimony to a thing that we have neither seen or 
, especially as it tends to the prejudice of the 
queens and princesses of Alcarria and Estremadura : 
but, if your worship will be pleased to show us any 
sort of a picture of this lady, though it be no bigger 
than a grain of wheat, so as we can judge the clue by 
the thread, we will be satisfied with this sample, and 
a shall be obeyed to your heart’s content : for 1 be- 
eve we are already so prepossessed in her favour, that 
though the portrait should represent her squinting with 
one eye, and distilling vermilion and brimstone with 
the other, we will, notwithstanding, in compliance to 
your worship, say what you desire in her favour.” 
“Her eyes, infamous wretch!” replied Don Quixote 
ina rage, “distil not such productions, but teem with 
amber and rich perfume: neither isthere any defect in 
her sight, or in her body, which is more straight than a 
Guadarrama spindle: but you shall suffer for the licen- 
tous blasphemy you have uttered against the unparal- 
leled beanty of my sovereign mistress.” So saying, he 
couched his lance, and attacked the spokesman with 
such rage and fury, that had not Rozinante luckily 
stumbled and fallen in the midst of his career, the mer- 
chant would have had no cause to rejoice in his rash- 
hess ; but when the unhappy steed fell to the ground, 
the rider was thrown over his head, and pitclied at a 
distance upon the field, where he found all his en- 
Vours to get up again ineffectual, so much was he 
encumbered with his lance, target, helmet, and spurs, 
together with the weight of his ancient armour. 

While he thus struggled, but in vain, to rise, he bel- 
lowed forth, “ Fly not, ye cowardly crew ; tarry a 

e, ye base caitifs: not through any fault of my 
own, but of my horse, am I thus discomfited.” One 
of the mule-drivers, who seems not to have been of a 
very milky disposition, could not bear this arrogant 
language of the poor overthrown knight, without mak- 
ingareply upon his ribs. Going up to him, therefore, 
helaid hold on his lance, and breaking it, began to 

sh him so severely, that, in spite of the resistance 

of his armour, he was almost beaten into mummy ; 
and though the fellow’s master called to him to for- 
» he was so incensed, that he could not leave off 
the game, until he had exhausted the whole of his cho- 
ler, Gathering the other pieces of the lance, he redue- 
m all to shivers, one after another, on the miser- 


storm of blows which descended on him, never closed 
his mouth, but continued threatening heaven and earth, 
and those banditti, for such he took the merchants to be. 
The driver was tired at length of his exercise, and 
his masters pursued their journey, carrying with them 
sufficient food for conversation about this poor battered 
knight, who no sooner found himself alone, than he 
made another effort to rise ; but if he found this design 
impracticable when he was safe and sound, much less 
could he accomplish it now that he was disabled, and 
as it were wrought into a paste. He did not, however, 
look upon himself as unhappy, because this misfortune 
was, in his opinion, peculiar to knight’s-crrant, and 
that he was not able to rise on account of the innumer- 
able bruises he had received, he ascribed entirely to the 
fault of his horse. 


CHAPTER V. 

In which the story of our knight’s misfortune is continued. 

Finpine it therefore impossible to move, he was fain 
to have recourse to his usual remedy, which was, to 
amuse his imagination with some passages of the books 
he had read ; and his madness immediately recalled to 
his memory that of Valdovinos and the Marquis of 
Mantua, ot fe Carloto left him wounded on the moun- 
tain : a piece of history that every boy knows, that ever 
young manis acquainted with, and which is cldented 
nay more, believed by old age itself, though it be as 
apocryphal as the miracles of Mahomet; nevertheless, 
it occurred to him, as an occasion expressly adapted to 
his present situation. Therefore, with marks of ex- 
treme affliction, he began to roll about upon the ground, 
and with a languid voice, exclaim, in the words of the 
wounded knight of the wood, 


* Where art thou, lady of my heart, 
Regardless of my misery ? 

Thou little know’st thy lover’s smart, 
Or faithless art, and false, pardie ! 


In this manner he went on repeating the romance, 
until he came to these lines : 


O noble prince of Mantuan plains, 
My carnal kinsman, and my lord ! 


Before he could repeat the whole couplet, a peasant, 
who was a neighbour of his own, and lived in the same 
village, chanced to pass, in his way from the mill where 
he had been witha load of wheat. This honest country- 
man seeing a man lying stretched upon the ground, 
came up, and asked him who he was, and the reason of 
his lamenting so piteously? Don Quixote doubtless be- 
lieved that this was his uncle the Marquis of Mantua, 
and made no other reply but the continuation of his 
romance, in which he gave an account of his own mis- 
fortune, occasioned by the amour betwixt his wife and 
the emperor’s son, exactly as it is related in the book. 
The peasant, astonished at such a rhapsody, took off his 
beaver, which had been beaten to pieces by the mule- 
driver, and wiping his face, which was covered with 
dust, immediately knew the unfortunate knight. “ Sig- 
nor Quixada,” said he (for so he was called before he 
had lost his senses, and was transformed from a sober 
country gentleman into a knight-errant), “ who has left 
your worship in such a woeful condition?” But he, 
without minding the question that was put to him, pro- 
ceeded as before with his romance; which the honest 
man perceiving, went to work, and took off his back and 
breast plate, to see if he had received any wound; but 
he could perceive neither blood, nor scar upon his body. 
He then raised him upon his legs, and with infinite diffi- 
culty mounted upon his own beast, which appeared to 
him a safer carriage than the knight’s steed. 

Having gathered up his armour, even to the splin- 
ters of the lance, he tied them upon Rozinante, and ta- 
king hold of the reins, together with the halter of his 
own ass, jogged on towards the village, not a little con- 
cerned to hear the mad exclamations of Don Quixote, 
who did not find himself extremely easy ; for he was so 
battered and bruised, that he could not sit upright upon 
the beast, but from time to time vented such dismal 
groans, as obliged the peasant to ask again what was 
the matter with him? Indeed, one would have thought 
that the devil had assisted his memory in supplying 
‘him with tales accommodated to the circumstances of his 
own situation ; for at that instant, forgetting Valdovi- 
nos, he recollected the story of Abindarraez, the moor, 
whom Rodrigo de Narvaez, governor of Antequera, 
took prisoner, and carried into captivity to the place of 
his residence: so that when the countryman repeated 
his desire of knowing where he had been, and what 
was the matter with him, he answered to the pu ; 
nay, indeed in the very words used by the captive Aben- 
cerraje to the said Rodrigo de Narvaez, as may be seen 
in the Diana of George Monte-major, which he had 





able carcase of the Don, who, notwithstanding this 
10* 


read; and so well adapted for his purpose, that the 


countryman hearing such a composition of folly, wished 

them both at the devil. 

It was then he discovered that his neighbour was 

mad; and therefore made all the haste he could to the 

village, that he might be the sooner rid of his uneasiness 

at the unaccountable harangue of Don Quixote, who 
had no sooner finished this exclamation, than he accost- 
ed his conductor in these words: “ Know then, valiant 
Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, that this same beautiful Xa- 
risa, whom I have mentioned, is no other than the fair 
Dulcinea del Toboso, for whom I have performed, un- 
dertake, and will achieve the most renowned exploits 
that ever were, are, or will be seen on earth.” To this 
address the countryman replied.with great simplicity : 
“How your worship talks! As I am a sinner, I am 
neither Don Rodrigo de Narvaez, nor the Marquis of 
Mantua, but Pedro Alonzo, your neighbour : nor is 
your ne either Valdovinos, or Abindarez, but the 
worthy gentleman, Signor Quixada.” “I know very 
well who I am,” replied Don Quixote; “and that it is 
possible for me to be not only those whom I have men- 
tioned, but also the whole twelve peers of France, and 
even the nine worthies, seeing that my achievements will! 
excel, not only those of po of them singly, but even 
the exploits of them all joined together.” 

Discoursing in this manner, they arrived at the vil- 
lage about twilight; but the peasant staid till it was 
quite dark, that the poor rib-roasted knight might not 
be seen in such a woeful condition. Then he conduct- 
ed Don Quixote to his own house, which was all in con- 
fusion. "When he arrived, the curate, and the barber ot 
the village, two of his best friends and companions, were 
present, and his housekeeper was just saying with a 
woeful countenance, “ Mr. licentiate Pero Perez,” (that 
was the curate’s name,) “some misfortune must cer- 
tainly have happened to my master ;* for six days, both 
he and his horse, together with the target, lance, and ar- 
mour, have been missing; as 1 am a sinner, it is just 
come into my head, and it is certainly as true as that 
every one is born to die, those hellish books of knighi- 
errantry, which he used to read with so much pleasure, 
have turned his brain; for now I remember to have 
heard him say to himself more than once, that he long- 
ed to be a knight-errant, and stroll about in quest of 
adventures. May.the devil and Barrabas lay hold of 
such legends, which have perverted one of the soundest 
understandings in all La Mancha!” 

To this remark the niece assented, saying, “ More- 
over, you must know, Mr. Nicholas,” this was the name 
of the barber, “my uncle would frequently, after having 
been reading in rb rofane books of misadventures, 
for two whole days and nights together, start up, tlsow 
the book upon the ground, and drawing his sword, fence 
with the walls till he was quite fatigued; then affirm, 
that he had killed four giants as big as steeples, and 
swear that the sweat of his brows, occasioned by his 
violent exercise, was the blood of the wounds he had re- 
ceived in battle: then he would drink off a large pitcher 
of cold water, and remain quiet and refreshed, say- 
ing, that the water was a most precious beverage, with 
which he was supplied by the sage — a mighty 
enchanter and friend of his : but I take the whole blame 
to myself, for not having informed your worship of my 
dear uncle’s extravagances, that some remedy might 
have been applied, before they had proceeded to such 
excess; and that you might have burnt all those ex- 
communicated books, which deserve the fire as much as 
if they were crammed with heresy.” 

“Tam of the same opinion,” said the curate, “ and as- 
sure you, before another day shall pass, they shall un- 
dergo a severe trial, and be condemned to the flames, 
that they may not induce other readers to follow the 
same path, which I am afraid my good friend has ta- 
ken.” Every syllable of this conversation was over- 
heard by Don Quixote and his guide, which last had 
now no longer any doubt about his neighbour’s infirm- 
ity, and therefore pronounced with a loud voice, “ Open 
gates to the valiant Valdovinos, and the great 

arquis of Mantua, who comes home wounded from 
the field, together with the moor Abindarrez, who drags 
in captivity the valiant Rodrigo de Narvaez, governor 
of Antequera.” 

Alarmed at these words, they came all to the door, 
and perceiving who it was, the barber and curate went 
to receive their friend, and the women ran to embrace 
their master, and kinsman, who, though he had not 
as yet alighted, for indeed it was not in his power, 
proclaimed aloud, “Let the whole world take notice, 
that the wounds I have received were owing to the 
fault of my horse alone; carry me therefore to bed, 
and send, if possible, for the saget Urganda, to search 





* The author seems to have committed a small oversight 
in this paragraph ; for the knight had not been gone above 
two days and one night, which he spent in watching his ar- 





mour. 
t The name of a good-natured enchantress in Amadis de 
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and cure them.” “See now, in an evil hour,” cried 
the housekeeper, hearing these words, “if 1 did not 
truly foretel of what leg my master was lame? Your 
worship shall understand, in good time, that without 
the assistance of that same Urganda, we know how to 
cure the hurts =! per have received; and cursed, I say, 
nay, a hundred and a hundred times cursed be those 
books of chivalry, which have so disordered your ho- 
nour’s brain!” Having carried him to his bed, they be- 
gan to search for his wounds, but could find none: and 
he told them that his whole body was one continued 
bruise, occasioned by the fall of his horse Rozinante, 
during his engagement with ten of the most insolent 
and outrageous giants that ever appeared upon the face 
of the earth, “Ah, hah!” cried the curate, “have 
we giants too in the dance! Now by the faith of 
my function, I will reduce them all to ashes before to- 
morrow night.” 

A thousand questions did they ask of the knight, who 
made no other answer, but desired them to bring him 
home food, and leave him to his repose, which indeed 
was what he had most occasion for. They complied 
with his request, and the curate informed himself at 
large of the manner in which he had been found by the 
sountryman, who gave him full satisfaction in that par- 
ticular, and repeated all the nonsense he had uttered 
when he first found him; as well as what he after- 
wards spoke in their way home. This information 
confirmed the liceutiate in his resolution, which was 
executed next day, when he brought his friend master 
— the barber along with him to Don Quixote’s 

ouse, 


—_. 


CMAPTER VI. 
Of the diverting and minute scrutiny performed by the curate 
and the barber in the library of our sagacious hero. 

Wuiue the knight was asleep, his friends came, nd 
demanded of his niece the key of the closet, in which 
those books, the authors of his misfortune, were kept, 
and she prey, oe with great cheerfulness, they went 
into it in a body, housekeeper and all, and found up- 
wards of an hundred volumes, great and small, extreme- 
ly well bound; which were no sooner perceived by the 
governante, than she ran out with great eagerness, 
and immediately returned with a porringer of holy 
water, and a sprig of hyssop, saying ; “Here, master 
licentiate, pray take and sprinkle the closet, lest some 
one of the many enchanters contained in these books 
should exercise his art upon us, as a punishment for 
our burning and banishing them from the face of the 
earth.” 

The licentiate, smiling at the old housekeeper’s sim- 
plicity, desired the barber to hand him the books one 
by one, that he might see of what subjects they treated, 
because they might possibly find some that did not de- 
serve to be purged by fire. “'There is not one of them,” 
replied the niece, “ which deserves the least mercy, for 
they are all full of mischief and deceit. You had bet- 
ter, therefore, throw them out of the window into the 
court-yard, and there set fire to them in a heap: or let 
them be carried into the back yard, where the bonfire 
may be made, and the smoke will offend nobody.” The 
housekeeper assented to this proposal, so eager were 
they both to destroy those innocents; but the curate 
would by no means encourage such barbarity, without 
reading first, if possible, the title-pages. 

The first that master Nicholas delivered into his 

hand were the four volumes of Amadis de Gaul. 
“There is,” said the good man, “something mysteri- 
ous in this circumstance ; for, as I have heard, that 
was the first book of chivalry printed in Spain, from 
which all the rest have derived their origin and plan; 
and therefore, in my opinion, we ought to condemn him 
to the fire, without hesitation, as the lawgiver of such a 
pernicious sect.” “By no means,” cried the barber, 
‘for I have also heard, that this is the best book of the 
kind that was ever composed ; and therefore ought to 
be pardoned, as an original and model in its way.” 
“Right,” said the curate, “and for that reason he 
shall be s for the present. Let us see that author, 
who stands next to him.” “This,” says the barber, 
“contains the Achievements of Esplandian, the lawful 
son of Amadis de Gaul.” “Truly then,” said the 
curate, “the virtues of the father shall not avail the 
son: here mistress housekeeper, open that window, 
and toss him into the yard, where he shall serve as a 
foundation for the bontire we intend to make.” 


Gaul. During the age of knight-errantry, it was usual for 
ladies to study the art of surgery, in order to dress the 
wounds of those knights who were their servants. One of 
the heroines of Perce forest says to Norgal, “ Fair nephew 
methinks your arm is not at ease.” “In Stith, dear ady,” 
answered Norgal, “you are in the right; and I beseech 
you to take it under your care.” ‘Then she called her 
daughter Helen, who entertained her cousin with good cheer, 
and afterwards reduced his arm which was dislocated. 











‘ This task the housekeeper performed with infinite 
satisfaction, and the worthy Esplandian took his flight 
into the yard, to wait in patience for the fire, with which 
he was threatened. “ Proceed,” cried the curate. 
“This, that comes next,” said the barber, “is Amadis 
of Greece ; and I believe all the authors on this shelf 
are of the same family.” “'To the yard then with all of 
them,” replied the curate; “for rather than not burn 
Queen Pintiquiniestra, and the shepherd Darinel with 
his eclogues, together with the unintelligible and be- 
devilled discourses of his author, I would even consume 
the father who begat me, should he appear in the figure 
of a knight-errant.” “I am of your opinion,” said the 
barber. “And I,” cried the niece. “Since that is the 
case,” said the housekeeper, “to the yard with them 
immediately.” Accordingly they delivered a number 
into her hands, and she, out of tenderness for the stair- 
case, sent them all out of the window. : 

“Who may that tun-like author be ?” said the cu- 
rate. “This here,” answered the barber,” is Don 
Olivante de Laura.” “'The very same,” replied the 
curate, “ who composed the Garden of Flowers, and 
truly it is hard to determine which of his two books is the 
most true, or rather which of them is least false ; all 
that I know is, that he shall go to the pile for his arro- 
gance and folly.” “ He that follows,” says the barber, 
is “ Florismarte of Hircania.”—* W hat, Signor Floris- 
marte?” replied the curate: “in faith then he must 
prepare for his fate; notwithstanding his surprising 
birth, and mighty adventures, and the unparalleled 
stiffaess and sterility of his style. Down with him, 
mistress housekeeper, and take this other along with 
you also.” ‘ With all my heart, dear sir,” replied the 
governante, who executed his commands with vast ala- 
crity.” 

© He that comes next,” said the barber, “is the 
Knight Platir.” “That is an old book,” said the cler- 
gyman; “but as I can find nothing in him that de- 
serves the least regard, he must e’en keep the rest com- 
pany.” He was accordingly doomed to the flames, 
without farther question. ‘Ihe next book they opened 
was entitled, ‘Che Knight of the Cross, which the curate 
having read ; “ The ignorance of this author,” said he, 
“ might be pardoned, on account of his holy title ; but, 
according to the proverb, the devil skulks behind the 
cross, and therefore let him descend into the fire.” 
Master Nicholas taking up another book, found it was 
the Mirror of Chivalry. ‘ Oh, ho!” cried the curate, 
“TJ have the honour to know his worship ; away with 
Signor Rinaldo de Montalban, with his friends and 
companions, who were greater thieves than Cacus, not 
forgetting the twelve peers, together with Turpin, their 
candid historian. Though, truly, in my opinion, their 
punishment ought not to exceed perpetual banishment, 
because they contain some part of the invention of the 
renowned Matteo Boyardo, on which was weaved the 
ingenious web of the Christian poet Ludovico Ariosto, 
to whom, should I find him here speaking in any other 
language than his own, I would pay no regard ; but if 
he talks in his own idiom, I will place him on my head, 
in token of respect.” “1 have got him at home,” said 
the barber, “in Italian; but I don’t understand that 
language.” “ Nor is it necessary you should,” replied 
the curate; “and here let us pray Heaven to forgive 
the captain, who has impoverished him so much, by 
translating him into Spanish, and making him a Cas- 
tilian, And, indeed, the same thing will happen to all 
those who pretend to translate books of poetry into a 
foreign language ; for, in spite of all their care and abi- 
lity, they will find it impossible to give the translation 
the same energy which is found in the original. In 
short, I sentence this book, and all those which we shall 
find treating of French matters, to be thrown and de- 
= ina dry well, until we can determine at more 
eisure what fate they must undergo, —_ Bernardo 
del Carpio, and another called Roncesvalles, which, 
if they fall into my hands, shall pass into those of the 
housekeeper, and thence into the fire, without any miti- 
gation.” 

This was approved of as an equitable decision, and 
accordingly confirmed by the barber, who knew the cu- 
rate to be such a good Christian, and so much a friend 
to truth, that he would not be guilty of an equivocation 
for the whole universe. The next volume he opened 
was Palmerin d’Oliva ; and hard by him stood another, 
called Palmerin of England, which was no sooner per- 
ceived by the licentiate, than he cried, “ Let that Oliva 
be hewn in pieces, and burned, so as not so much as a 
cinder ofhim shall remain: but let the English Palmer- 
in be defended, and preserved as an inestimable jewel, 
and such another casket be made for him as that which 
Alexander found among the spoils of Darius, and des- 
tined as a case for the works of Homer. That book, 
neighbour, is venerable for two reasons: first, because 
it is in itself excellent; and, secondly, because it is 
said to have been composed by an ingenious king of 








Portugal. All the adventures of the castle of Mir. 
guarda are incomparable, and contrived with infinite 
art ; the laguage perspicuous and elegant, and the cha. 
racters supported with great propriety of sentiment and 
decorum. I propose, Mr. Nicholas, — your better 
judgment, to exempt this book and Amadis de Gaul, 
from the flames, and let all the rest perish, without 
farther inquiry.” 

“ Pardon me, neighbour,” replied the barber, “I have 
here got in my hand the renowned Don Bellianis» 
“Even he,” answered the priest, “with the 
third, and fourth parts, stands very much in need of a 
little rhubarb to purge his excessive choler, and ou 
to be pruned of that whole castle of fame, and other 
more important impertinencies. For which reason, 
let the sentence be changed into transportation, and, 
according as he reforms, he shall be treated with lenity 
and justice. In the mean time, friend Nicholas, keep 
him safe in your house, out of reach of every reader, 
“ With all my soul !” answered the barber ; and with 
out giving themselves the trouble of reading any more 
titles, they ordered the housekeeper to dismiss all the 
large books into the yard. 

‘his direction was not given to a person who was 
either doating or deaf, but to one who was much more 
inclined to perform that office than to compose the 
largest and finest web that ever was seen. ‘Taking 
up, therefore, seven or eight at a time, she heaved them 
out of the window with incredible dispatch. While she 
was thus endeavouring to lift a good many together, 
one of them chanced to fall at the feet of the barber, 
who being seized with an inclination of knowing the 
contents, found, upon examination, that it was called 
the history of the famous knight Tirante the White 
“ Heaven be praised !” cried the curate aloud, “that 
we have discovered Tirante the White in this place; 

ray give it me, neighbour; for in this book I reckon 

ave found a treasure of satisfaction, and a rich mine of 
amusement.” “Here is the famous Goda-mercy* of 
Montalban, and his brother Thomas of Mountalban, 
and the knight Fonseca, as also an account of the bat 
tle fought between Alano and the valiant Detriante, 
together with the witticisms of the young lady, Joy-of- 
my-life, with the amorous stratagems of the widow 
Quiet and her highness the empress, who was eh 
amoured of her squire Hippolito. I do assure you, up 
on my word, Mr. Nicholas, that, in point of style, this 
is the best book that ever was written. ere 
knights eat, sleep, and die in their beds, after having 
made their wills, with many circumstances that are 
wanting in other books of the same kind. Notwith- 
standing, the author who composed it certainly deserved 
to be sent to the gallies for life, for having spent his 
time in writing so mnch nonsense. ‘Take and read 
him at home, and you shall find what I say is true” 
“ Very like,” replied the barber ; “what shall we do 
with these small books that remain ?” q 

“These,” said the curate, “ cannot be books of chi- 
valry, but must be poems.” yw A sere one, 
he fund it was the Diana of George de Montemajor, 
and taking it for granted that all the rest were of the 
same kind, said, “These books do not deserve to be 
burnt with the rest ; for they neither are, nor ever will 
be guilty of so much mischief, as those of chivalry have 
done ; being books of entertainment, and no ways pre 
judicial to religion.” “ Pray, sir,” said the niece, “ be so 
good as to order these to be burnt with the rest; for 
my uncle will no sooner be cured of his kniyht-errantry, 
than by reading these he will turn shepherd, and wan- 
der about the groves and meadows piping and singing; 
nay, what is worse, perhaps turn poet, which they say 
is an infectious and incurable distemper.” “ The young 
woman is in the right,” said the curate, “and therefore 
it won’t be amiss to remove this temptation and stum- 
bling-block out of our friend’s way. Since we have 
therefore begun with the Diana of Monte-major, I am of 
opinion, that we should burn him, but only expunge 
what relates to the sage Felicia, and the enchan 
water, together with all the larger poems, and leave to 
him, a God’s name, all the prose, and the honour of 
being the ringleader of the writers of that class.” _ 

“ This that follows,” said the barber, “is called Diana 
the second of Salmantino, and this other that bears the 
same name, is written by Gil Polo.” “Let Salman 
tino,” replied the curate, “increase the number of those 
that are already condemned to the yard; but let Gil 
Polo be preserved as carefully as if it was the produc- 
tion of Apollo himself. Proceed, friend Nicholas, and 
let us dispatch, for it grows late.” “This here book, 
said the barber, opening the next, “is called the ten 
books of the Fortune of Love, the production of Ante 
nio Lofrasco, a Sardinian poet.” ““ By my holy orders, 
cried the curate, “since Phebus was Apollo, the muses 
the daughters of Jove, and bards delighted in poetry 


* In the original Quirielyson, from the two Greek words 
Kupts chencoy, signifying, Lord have mercy. 
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there never was such a pleasant and comical perform- 
ance composed as this, which is the best and most 
orginal of the kind, which ever saw the light: and he 
who has not read it may assure himself, that he has 
never read any thing of taste: reach it me, neighbour; 
it gives me more pleasure, to have found this, than if i 
received a cassock of Florence silk.” 
Accordingly he laid it carefull by, with infinite plea- 
sure, and the barber proceeded in his task, saying, 
«Those that come next are the Shepherd of Iberia, the 
Nymphs of Henares, and the Undeceptions of Jea- 
lousy.” “ Then there is no more to do,” said the priest, 
“but to deliver them over to the secular arm of the 
housekeeper, and do not ask me, why? else we shall 
never have done.” “Here comes the Shepherd of Fili- 
da.” “He is no shepherd,” cried the curate, “but a very 
elegant courtier, and therefore preserve him as a pre- 
cious jewel.” Then the barber laid hold of a very 
volume, which was entitled the Treasure of Poe- 
try. “If there was not so much of him, he would be 
more esteemed,” said the licentiate ; “that book ought 
to be weeded and cleared of certain meannesses, which 
have crept into the midst of its excellencies: take care 
of it, for the author is my friend, and deserves regard 
for some other more heroic and elevated works, which 
he has composed.” “ And this,” continued the barber, 
“isacollection of songs, by Lopez Maldonado.” “That 
author is my very good frend also,” replied the curate, 
“and his own verses out of his own mouth are the ad- 
miration of every body: for he chants them with so 
sweet a voice, that the hearers are enchanted. His 
eclogues are indeed a little diffuse, but there cannot be 
too much of a good thing. Let them be preserved 
eam be elect: but, pray what book is that next to 
it?” When the barber told him it was the Galate of 
Miguel de Cervantes, “that same Cervantes,” said he, 
“has been an intimate friend of mine these many years, 
and is to my certain knowledge more conversant with 
misfortunes than poetry. There is a good vein of in- 
vention in his book, which proposes something, though 
it concludes nothing. We must wait for the second 
part, which he promises, and then perhaps his amend- 
ment may deserve a full pardon, which is now denied : 
until that happens, let him be close confined in your 
it. 


“With all my heart,” replied the barber; “but here 
come three more together, the Araucana of Don Alonzo 
de Ercilla, the Austriada of Juan Ruso Jurado de Cor- 
dova, and the Monserrato of Christoval de Virues, a 
Valentian poet.” “These three books,” said the cu- 
tale, “are the best epic poems in the Castilian lan- 
guage, and may be compared with the most renowned 
performances of Italy. Let them be kept as the ines- 
timable pledges of Spanish poetry.” The curate grew 
tired of examining more books, and would have con- 
demned ull the rest, contents unknown, if the barber 
had not already opened another, which was called the 
Tears of Angelica. “I should have shed tears for my 
rashness,” said the curate, hearing the name, “if I had 
ordered that book to be burned ; for its author was one 
of the most celebrated poets, not only of Spain, but of 
the whole world, and, in particular, extremely success- 
ful in translating some of the Metamorphoses of Ovid.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
The second sally of our wae knight, Don Quixote dalLa® 


‘ancha, 

Wue they were busied in this manner, Don Quix- 
ote began tocry aloud : “ This way, this way, ye valiant 
knights, now is the time to show the strength of your in- 
Vincible arms, that the courtiers may not carry off the 

our of the tournament.” The scrutiny of the books 
that remained was deserted by the curate and barber, 
who hastened to the author of this noisy exclamation, 
and it is believed, that all were committed to the flames, 
unseen, unheard, not even excepting the Carolea, and 
Lyon of Spain, together with the exploits of the empe- 
Tor, composed by Don Luis d’Avila, which were, doubt- 
ss, among those committed to the fire, though perhaps, 
the curate seen them, they would not have under- 
gone sd severe a sentence. 
f en they arrived in Don Quixote’s chamber, they 
ound him on the floor, proceeding with his rha jody, 
and fencing with the walls, as broad awake as if Re had 
vee felt the influence of sleep. Laying hold on him, 
Y force they re-conveyed him to his bed, where, after 
ving rested a little, he returned to his ravings, and ad- 
, himself to the curate in these words : “Certain- 
yey lord archbishop Turpin, we, who are called the 
Wve peers of France, will be greatly disgraced, if we 
on © court knights to win the victory in this tourna- 
in t, a we, the adventurers, having gained the prize 
ble ee preceding days.” “Give yourself no trou- 


the curate ; “for Providence may turn the scale, and 

what is lost to-day may be retrieved to-morrow. In the 

mean time have a reverend care of your health, for you 

seem to be excessively fatigued, if not wounded gniev- 

ously.” “I am not wounded,” replied the knight ; “ but, 

that I am battered and bruised, there is no manner of 
doubt: for the bastard Don Orlando has mauled me to 

mummy, with the trunk of an oak ; and all out of mere 

envy, because he saw that I alone withstood his valour. 

But may I no longer deserve the name of Reynaldos de 

Montalban, if when I rise from this bed, I do not repay 

him in his own coin, in spite of all his enchantments. 

Meanwhile bring me some food, which is what I chiefly 

want at present, and let me alone to take vengeance for 

the injury I have received.” 

In compliance with his desire, they brought him some- 

thing to eat, and left him again to his repose, not with- 

out admiration of his madness and extravagance. That 

very night the kousekeeper set fire to, and consumed, 

not only all the books that were in the yard, but also 

every one she could find in the house; and no doubt 

many were burned, which deserved to have been kept 

as perpetual archives. But this their destiny, and the 

laziness of the inquisitors, would not allow ; so that in 

them was fulfilled the old proverb, a saint may sometimes 

suffer for a sinner. heshn remedy, which the curate 

and barber prescribed for the distemper of their friend 

was, to alter and block up the closet where his books 

had been kept; that, upon his getting up, he should 

not find them, and the cause being taken away, the ef- 

fect might cease; and that, upon his inquiry, they 

should tell him an enchanter had carried them off, clo- 

set and all: this resolution was executed with all ima- 
ginable dispatch, during the two days that Don Quix- 
ote kept his bed. 

The first thing he did when he got up, was to go and 
visit his books, and not finding the apartment where he 
had left it, went from onecornerof the house tothe otherin 
quest of his study. Coming to the place where the door 

stood, he endeavoured, but in vain, to get in, and cast 
his eyes all around, without uttering one syllable ; but, 
after he had spent some time in this sort of examina- 
tion, he inquired of his housekeeper whereabouts he 
might find his book-closet. She, being well instructed, 
readily answered, “ What closet, or what nothing is 
your worship in search of? There are neither books 
nor closet in this house; for the devil himself has run 
away with both.” “It was not the devil,” cried the 
niece, “ but an enchanter, that conveyed himself hither 
in a cloud, one night after your worship’s departure, 
and, alighting from a dragon, on which he was mount- 
ed, entered the closet, where I know not what he did ; 
but having staid a very little while, he came flying 
through the roof, leaving the whole house full of smoke. 
And when we went to see what he had done, we could 
neither find books nor closet: only the housekeeper and 
I can very well remember, that, when the old wicked con- 
jurer went away, he cried in a loud voice, that, for the 
hatred he bore to the master of those books and closet, 
he had done that mischief, which would afterwards ap- 


“You mean Freston,” said Don Quixote. “Ido not 
know,” answered the housekeeper, “ whether it was 
Freston, or Friton ; but this [ am certain of, that his 
name ended in ton.” “The case then is plain,” said 


nows, by the mystery of his art, that the time will 
come, when I shall fight and vanquish in single battle 


can do to prevent my success : and for this reason, he 


ter to contradict or evade, what Heaven has decreed.” 
“ Who ever doubted that ?” said the niece ; “ but what 
business have you, dear uncle, with these quarrels ? 
Would it not be better to live in peace at home, than to 
stray up and down the world m search of superfine 
bread, without considering that many a one goes out 
for wool, and comes home quite shorn.” “ ty dear 
niece,” replied Don Quixote, “ you are altogether out 
of your reckoning. Before I be shorn, I will pull and 
pluck off the beards of all those who pretend to touch 
a single hair of my mustaches.” 

The two women did not choose to make any farther 
answer, because they perceived that his choler was 
very much inflamed. After this transaction, however, 
he staid at home fifteen days in great tranquillity, with- 
out giving the least sign or inclination to repeat 
tolly ; during which time, ey ot diverting con- 
versations passed between him and his friends, the cu- 
rate and the barber: wherein he observed that the 
world was in want of nothing so much as of knights- 
errant, and that in him this ‘honourable order was re- 
vived. The clergyman sometimes contradicted him, 
aml sometimes assented to what he said, because, 





about that consideration, ‘my worthy friend,” said 


pear : he saidalso, thathis name was the sage Munaton.” | 


the knight ; “that same sage enchanter is one of my 
reatest enemies ; who bears me a grudge, because he 
a certain knight, whom he favours, in spite of all he | 


endeavours to give me every mortification in his pow-' 
er ; but let me tell him, he won’t find it an easy mat- 





without this artful conduct, he would have had no 
chance of bringing him to reason. 

About this time too, the knight tampered with a pea- 
sant in the neighbourhood, a very honest fellow, if a 
poor man may deserve that title, but one who had a 
very small quantity of brains in his skull. In short, 
he said so much, used so many arguments to persuade, 
and promised him such mountains of wealth, that this 
poor simpleton determined to follow, and serve him in 
quality of squire, Among other things, that he might 


be disposed to engage cheerfully, the knight told him, 
that an adventure might one day happen, in which he 
should win some island in the twin of an eye, and 


appoint him governor of his conquest. Intoxicated 
with these, and other such promises, Sancho Panza (so 
was the countryman called) deserted his wife and chil- 
dren, and listed himself as his neighbour’s squire. 

Thus far successful, Don Quixote took measures for 
supplying himself with money, and what by selling one 
thing, mortgaging another, and making a great many 
very bad bargains, he raised a tolerable sum. At the 
same time accommodating himself with a target, whieh 
he borrowed of a friend, and, patching up the remains 
of his vizor as well as he could, he advertised his squire 
Sancho of the day and hour in which he resolved to 
set tg bar he might provide himself with those things 
which he thought most necessary for the occasion ; 
above all things, charging him to purchase a wallet. 
Sancho promised to obey his orders, and, moreover, 
said he was resolved to carry along with him an excel- 
lent ass which he had, as he was not designed by na- 
ture to travel on foot. 

With regard to the ass, Don Quixote demurred a little, 
endeavouring to recollect some knight-errant who had 
entertained a squire mounted on an ass; but as no such 
instance occurred to his memory, he was, nevertheless, 
determined to allow it on this occasion, on a supposition 
that he should be able to accommodate him with a more 
honourable carriage, by dismounting the first discour- 
teous knight he should meet with. He also laid in a 
store of linen, and every thing else in his power, con- 
formable to the advice of the innkeeper. 

Every thing being thus settled and fulfilled, Panza, 
without taking leave of his children and wife; and 
Don Quixote, without bidding adieu to his niece and 
housekeeper, sallied forth from the village one night, 
unperceived by any living soul, and travelled so hard, 
that beiore dawn they found themselves secure from all 
search, if any such had been made: Sancho Panza 
journeying upon his ass like a venerable patriarch, with 

is wallet and leathern bottle, longing extremely to see 
himself settled in the government of that island which 

was sap wie to him by his master. 

The knight happened to take the same route, and 
follow the same road in which he travelled at his first 
sally through the field of Montiel, over which he now 
passed with much less pain than formerly, because it 
was now early in the morning, the rays of the sun were 
more oblique, consequently ‘he was less disturbed b 
the heat. It was hereabouts that Sancho first opened his 
mouth, saying to his master, “ Sir knight-errant, [ hope 
= worship will not forget that same island which you 

ave promised me, and which I warrant myself able to 
govern, let it be as great as it will.’ To this remon- 
strance Don Quixote replied, “ You must know, friend 
Sancho Panza, that it was an established custom amon 
the ancient knights-errant, to invest their squires with 
the government of such islands and kingdoms as they 
had laid under their subjection; and I am firmly re- 
solved, that such a grateful practice shall never fail in 
me, who, on the contrary, mean to improve it by m 
generosity: for they sometimes, nay, generally, wait 
until their squires turned grey-haired, and then, after 
they were worn out with service, and had endured many 
dismal days and doleful nights, bestowed upon them 
the title of count, or marquis, at least, of some valle 
or province, more or less; but if Heaven spares thy life 
and mine, before six days be at an end, I may chance to 
acquire such a kingdom as shall have others depending 
upon it, as if expressly designed for thee, to be crown 
sovereign in one of them. And thou oughtest not to 
be surprised, that such incidents and accidents happen 
to knights-errant, by means never before known or con- 

ceived, as will enable me even to exceed my promise.” 
“In that case,” replied Sancho Panza, “if I should 
become a king, by any of those miracles which your 
worship mentions, my duck, Juana Gutierez, would 
also be a queen, and each of my daughters an infanta.” 
“Certainly,” said the knight, “who doubts that?” 
“That do I,” said the squire; “for certain I am, that 
though it were to rain kingdoms upon the earth, not one 
of them would sit seemly on the head of *Mary Guti- 
erez; your worship must know, she is not worth a far- 





* How comes Juana to be so suddenly metamorphosed imo 
Mary? 
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thing for a queen: she might do indeed for a countess, 
with the blessing of God, and good assistance.” “Re- 
commend the matter to Providence,” replied Don Quix- 
ote, “which will bestow upon thee what will be best 
adapted to thy capacity ; but let not thy soul be so far 
debased, as to content itself with any thing less than a 
pees 30a “That I will not,” answered Sancho, 
“especially as [ have a powerful master in your wor- 
ship, who will load me with as much preferment as I 
can conveniently bear.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the happy success of the valiant Don Quixote, and the 
dreadful and i ivable adventure of the windmills, with 
other incidents worthy to be recorded by the most able histo- 
rian. 

In the midst of this their conversation, they disco- 
vered thirty or forty windmills all together on the plain, 
which the knight no sooner perceived, than he said to 
his squire, “Chance has conducted our affairs even 
better than we could either wish or hope for: look 
there, friend Sancho, and behold thirty or forty out- 
rageous giants, with whom I intend to engage in battle, 
and put every soul of them to death, so that we may 
begin to enrich ourselves with their spoils; for it is 
a meritorious warfare, and serviceable both to God 
and man, to extirpate sucha wicked race from the 
face of the earth.” “ What giants do you mean ?” said 
Sancho Panza, in amaze, “'Those you see yonder,” 
replied his master, “ with vast extended arms; some 
of which are two leagues long.” “I would your wor- 
ship would take notice,” replied Sancho, “that those 
you see yonder are no giants, but windmills ; and what 
seem arms to you, are sails, which, being turned with the 
wind, make the millstone work.” “It seems very 
plain,” said the knight, “that you are but a novice in 
adventures; these I affirm to be giants, and if thou art 
afraid, get out of the reach of danger, and put up thy 
prayers for me, while I join with them in fierce and un- 
equal combat.” So saying, he put spurs to his steed 
Rozinante, without paying the least regard to the cries 
of his squire Sancho, who assured him, that those he 
was going to attack were no giants, but innocent wind- 
mills: but he was so much possessed with the opinion 
that they were giants, that he neither heard the advice 
of his squire Sancho, nor would use the intelligence of 
his own eyes, though he was very near them: on the 
contrary, when he approached them, he called aloud : 
“Fly not, ye base and cowardly miscreants, for he is 
but a single knight who now attacks you.” At that 
instant, a breeze of wind springing up, the great sails 
began to turn; which, being perceived by Don Quix- 
ote, “Though you wield,” said he, “more arms than 
ever belonged to the giant Briareus, I will make you 
pay for your insolence.” So saying, and heartily re- 
commending himself to his lady Dulcinea, whom he im- 
plored to succour him in this emergency, bracing on his 
target, and setting his lance in the rest, he put his Ro- 
zinante to full speed, and, assaulting the nearest wind- 
mill, thrust it into one of the sails, which was drove 
about by the wind with so much fury, that the lance 
was shivered to pieces, and both knight and steed 
whirled aloft, and overthrown in very bad plight upon 
the plain. 

Sancho Panza rode as fast as the ass could carry him 
to his assistance ; and when he came up, found him 
unable to stir, by reason of the bruises which he and 
Rozinante had received. “ Lord have mercy upon us !” 
said the squire, “did not I tell your worship to consider 
well what you were about? Did not I assure you, they 
were no other than windmills? Indeed nobody could 
mistake them for any thing else, but one who has wind- 
mills in his own head.” “Prithee, hold thy peace, 
friend Sancho,” replied Don Quixote ; “ the affairs of 
war are, more than any thing, subject to change. How 
much more so, as I believe, nay, am certain, that the 
sage Freston, who stole my closet and books, has con- 
verted those giants into mills, in order to rob me of the 
honour of their overthrow ; such is the enmity he bears 
me ; but in the end, all his treacherous arts will but 
little avail against the vigour of my sword.” “ God’s 
will be done !” replied Sancho Panza, who helped him 
to rise and mount Rozinante, that was almost disjointed. 

While they conversed together upon what had hap- 
pened, they followed the road that leads to the pass 
of Lapice; for in that, which was a great thoroughfare, 
as Don Quixote observed, it was impossible but they 
must meet with many and divers adventures. As he 
ogged along, a good deal concerned for the loss of his 
ance, he said to his squire, “I remember to have read 
of a Spanish knight, called Diego Perez de Vargos, 
who, having broke his sword in battle, tore off a mighty 
branch or bough from an oak, with which he perform- 
ed such wonders, and felled so many moors, that he re- 
tained the name of Manchuca, or the feller, and all his 

descendants, from that day forward, have gone by the 








name of Vargos and Manchuca. This circumstance I 
mention to thee, because, from the first ash or oak that 
I meet with, I am resolved to rend as large and stout a 
bough as that, with which I expect and intend to per- 
form such exploits, as thou shalt think thyself extreme- 
ly happy in being thought worthy to see, and give tes- 
timony to feats, otherwise incredible.’ “By God’s 
help,” say Sancho, “I believe that every thing will 
happen as your worship says ; but pray, sir, sit a little 
more upright ; for you seem to lean strangely to one : ide, 
which must proceed from the bruises you received in 
your fall.” “Thou art in the right,” answered Don 
Quixote ; “and if I do not complain of the pain, it is 
because knights-errant are not permitted to complain 
of any wound they receive, even though their bowels 
should come out of their bodies.” “If that be the case, 
I have nothing to reply,” said Sancho; “but God 
knows, I should be glad your worship would complain 
when any thing gives you pain: this I know, that, for 
my own part, the smallest prick in the world would 
make me complain, if that law of not complaining does 
not reach to the squires as well as the knights.” Don 
Quixote could not help smiling at the simplicity of his 
squire, to whom he gave permission to complain as much 
and as often as he pleased, whether he had cause or no; 
for, as yet, he had read nothing contrary in the history 
of knight-errantry. 

Then Sancho observing that it was dinner time, his 
master told him, that, for the present, he had no occa- 
sion for food ; but that he, his squire, might go to vic- 
tuals when he pleased. With this permission, Sancho 
adjusted himself as well as he could upon his ass, and, 
taking out the provision with which he had stuffed his 
wallet, he dropped behind his master a good way, and 
kept his jaws a-going as he jogged along, lifting the 
bottle to his head, from time to time, with so much satis- 
faction, that the most pampered vintner of Malaga 
might have envied his situation, 

While he travelled in this manner, repeating his 
agreeable draughts, he never thought of the promise 
which his master had made to him, nor considered it as 
a toil, but rather as a diversion, to go in quest ofadven- 
tures, how dangerous soever they might be: in fine, 
that night they passed under a tuft of trees, from one of 
which Don Quixote tore a withered branch to serve in- 
stead of alance; and fitted to it the iron head he had 
taken from that which was broken: all night long the 
knight closed not an eye, but mused upon his lady Dul- 
cinea, in order to accommodate himself to what he had 
read of those errants who had passed many sleepless 
nights in woods and deserts, entertaining themselves 
with the remembrance of their mistresses. 

This was not the case with Sancho Panza, whose 
belly being well replenished, and that not with plantain 
water, made but one nap of the whole night ; and even 
then, would not have waked, unless his master had call- 
ed to him, notwithstanding the sun-beams that played 
upon his face, and the singing of the birds, which in 
great numbers, and joyous melody, saluted the approach 
of the new day. The first thing he did when he got up 
was to visit his bottle, which finding considerably more 
lank than it was the night before, he was grievously 
afflicted, because in the road that they pursued, he had 
no hopes of being able in a little time to supply its defect. 
Don Cuinete refusing to breakfast, because, as we have 
already said, he regaled himself with the savoury re- 
membrance of his mistress, they pursued their journey 
towards the pass, which, after three days’ travelling, 
they discovered. “ Here,” cried Don Quixote, “ here, 
brother Sancho Panza, we shall be able to dip our hands 
up to the elbows in what is called adventure ; but take 
notice,although thou scest me beset with the most extreme 
danger, thou must by no means even so much as lay 
thy hand upon thy sword, with design to defend me, un- 
less I am assaulted by vulgar and low-born antagonists, 
in which case thou mayest come tomy assistance ; but 
if they are knights, thou art by no means permitted or 
licensed, by the laws of chivalry, to give me the least 
succour, until thou thyself hast received the honour of 
knighthood.”* As for that matter,” replied Sancho, 
“ your worship shall be obeyed to a tittle, for Iam a 
very peaceable man, and not at all fond of meddling 
with riots and quarrels. True, indecd, in the defence of 
my own person, I shall not pay much regard to the said 
laws, seeing every one that is aggrieved is permitted to 


defend himself by all the laws of God and man.” “I 





* Here Don Quixote seems to have been too scrupu- 
lous ; for though no squire was permitted to engage with a 
knight on horseback, yet they were allowed, and even en- 
joined to assist their masters when they were unhorsed or 
in danger, by mounting them on fresh steeds, supplying them 
with arms, and warding off the blows that were aimed at 
them. Davy Gam, at the battle of Agincourt, lost his life in 
defending Henry V. of England, and St. Severin met with 
the same fate in warding off the blows that were aimed at 
Francis I. of France, in the battle of Pavia. 








say nothing to the contrary,” replied Don Qui 

“but in the affair of assisting me against knights, thon 
must keep thy natural impetuosity under the rein» 
“ That will I,” answered Sancho, “and keep your ho. 
nour’s command as strictly as I keep the Lord’s day.» 

While they were engaged in this conversation, t 
appeared betore them two Benedictine monks mounted 
upon dromedaries, for their mules were not much 
with their travelling spectacles, and umbrellas; after 
them came a coach, accompanied by four or five people 
on horseback, and two mule-drivers on foot. In this cap 
riage, it was aftewards known, a Biscayan lady was 
travelling to Seville to her husband, who was bound to 
the Indies with a rich cargo. 

Don Quixote no sooner perceived the friars (who, 
though they travelled the same road, were not of her 
company) than he said to his squire, “ [fI am not v 
much mistaken, this will be the most famous adventure 
that ever was known; for those black apparitions on the 
road must doubtless be enchanters, who are carrying off 
in that coach some princess they have stolen ; and there 
is a necessity for my exerting my whole power in redress. 
ing her wrongs.” “This will be worse than the wind. 
mills,” cried Sancho; “for the love of God! sir, consi. 
der that these are Benedictine friars, and those who are 
in the coach can be no other than common travellers, 
Mind what I say, and consider what you do, and le 
not the devil deceive you.” “TI have told thee already, 
Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “that with regard to 
adventures, thou art ‘utterly ignorant: what I say is 
true, and in a moment thou shalt be convinced.” 

So saying, he rode forward, and placed himself in the 
middle of the highway through which the friars were to 
pass ; and when he thought them near enough to hear 
what he said, he pronounced in a loud voice, “ Mon. 
strous and diabolical race ! surrender, this instant, those 
high-born princesses, whom you carry captives in that 
coach; or prepare to receive immediate death, as a just 
punishment for your misdeeds.” The friars immediately 
stopped short, astonished as much at the figure as at 
the discourse of Don Quixote: to which they replied, 
“Sir knight, we are neither diabolical nor monstrous, 
but innocent monks of the order of St. Benedict, who are 
going this way about our own affairs ; neither do we 

now of any princesses that are carried captives in that 
coach.” ‘ ‘These fawning speeches,” said Don Quix. 
ote, “shall not impose upon me, who know too well 
what a treacherous pack ye are ;” and, without wait- 
ing for any other reply, he put spurs to Rozinante, and, 
couching his lance, attacked the first friar with such 
fury and resolution, that if he had not thrown himself 
from his mule, he would have come to the ground ex- 
tremely ill-handled, not without some desperate wound, 
nay, perhaps, stone dead. ‘The second monk, who saw 
how his companion had been treated, clapped spurs to 
the flanks of his trusty mule, and flew through the field 
even swifter than the wind. 

Sancho Panza seeing the friar on the ground, leaped 
from his ass with great agility, and, beginning to uncase 
him with the utmost dexterity, two of their servants 
came up, and asked for what reason he stripped their 
master? The squire replied, that the clothes belonged 
to him, as the spoils that Don Quixote, his lord, had 
won in battle: but the others, who did not understand 
raillery, nor know any thing of spoils and battles, seeing 
Don Quixote ata good distance, talking with the la 
dies in the coach, went to loggerheads with Sancho, 
whom they soon overthrew, and, without leaving one 
hair of his beard, mauled him so unmercifully, that he 
stretched upon the ground, without sense or motion. 
Then, with the utmost dispatch, the friar mar 
as pale as a sheet, and almost frightened to death, a 
no sooner found himself on horseback, than he galloped 
towards his companion, who tarried at a good distance 
to see the issue of this strange adventure. However, 
being joined again, without waiting for the conclusion 
of it, they pursued their journey, making as many cross- 
es as if the devil had been at their backs. 

Don Quixote, in the mean time, as we have already 
observed, was engaged in conversation with the lady 
in the coach, to whom he expressed himself in this 
manner : “ Beautiful lady, you may now dispose of your 
own person anenmng to your pleasure ; for the pride 
of your ravishers lies level with the ground, being over- 
thrown by this my invincible arm; and that you may 
be at no difficulty in understanding the name of your 
deliverer, know that I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
knight-errant, adventurer and captive of-the unparal- 
leted and beautiful Donna Dulcinea del Toboso: and 
the only acknowledgment I expect for the benefit you 
have received, is, that you return to that place, and pre- 
senting yourself before my mistress, tell her what I 
have performed in bekalf of your liberty.” ‘This 
whole address of the knight was overheard by a Bis 
cayan squire, who accompanied the coach, and who, 
seeing that he would not allow the carriage to pass fore 
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ward, but insisted upon their immediate returning to 
Toboso, rode up to Don Quixote, and, laying hold of 
hislance, spoke to him thus, in bad Castilian, and 
worse Biscayan : “ Get thee gone, cavalier ; go to the 
devil, I zay ; vor, by the God that made her, if thou 
wilt not let the coach alone, che will kill thee dead as 
gure as che was a Biscayan.” ‘The knight, understand- 
ing very well what he said, replied with great compo- 
sure,“ If thou wast a gentleman, as thou art not, I would 
chastise thy insolence and rashness, wretched crea- 
» “7 nota gentleman!” replied the Biscayan in 
choler ; “by God in heaven! thou liest, as I am 
aChristian: if thou wilt throw away thy lance, and 
draw thy sword, che will soon zee which be the better 
man.* Biscayan by land, gentleman by zea, gentle- 
man by devil ; and thou liest, look ye, in thy throat, if 
thou zayest otherwise.” “ Thou shalt see that presently, 
as Agragis said,” replied Don Quixote, who, throwing 
his lance upon the ground, unsheathing his sword, and 
bracing on his target, attacked the Biscayan, with full 
resolution to put him to death.} 

His antagonist, who saw him approach, fain would 
have alighted from his mule, which, being one of the 
worst that ever was let out for hire, could not much 
be depended upon ; but he scarce had time to draw his 
sword: however, being luckily near the coach, he 
snatched out of it a cushion, which served him as a 
shield, and then they flew upon each other as two mor- 
talenemies. ‘I'he rest of the people who were present 
endeavoured, but in vain, to appease them; for the Bis- 
cayan swore, in his uncouth expressions, that if they 

id not leave him to fight the battle, he would certain- 
lymurder his mistress, and every body who should 
pretend to oppose it. ‘The lady in the coach, surprised 
and frightened at what she saw, ordered the coachman 
todrive a little out of the road, to a place from whence 
she could see at a distance this rigorous engagement ; in 
the course of which, the Biscayan bestowed such a huge 
stroke on the shoulder of Don Quixote, that if it had 
not been for the defence of his buckler, he would have 
been cleft down to his girdle. The knight, feeling the 
shock of such an unconscionable blow, exclaimed 
aloud—O Dulcinea! lady of my soul, thou rose of 
beauty, succour thy knight, who, for the satisfaction of 
thy excessive goodness, is now involved in this dread- 

emergency.” ‘To pronounce these words, to raise 
his sword, to secure himself with his target, and attack 
theBiscayan, was the work of one instant: for he was 
determined to risk his all upon a single stroke. His 
antagonist, who saw him advance, and by this time 
was convinced of his courage by his resolution, deter- 
mined to follow his example; and covering himself 
with his cushion, waited his assault, without being able 
to tun his mule either on one side or the other: for she 
was already so jaded, and so little accustomed to such 
pastime, that she would not move one step out of the 


way. 

Don Quixote then, as we have said, advanced against 
the cautious Biscayan, his sword lifted up with an in- 
tention to cleave him through the middle: the Biscayan 
waited his attack in the same posture, being shielded 
with his cushion. ‘The frightened bye-standers stood 
aloof, intent upon the success of those mighty strokes 
that threatened each of the combatants ; and the lady 
in the coach, with the rest of her attendants, _ up a 
thousand prayers to heaven, and vowed an offering to 
every image and house of devotion in 7 provided 
God would deliver the squire and them from the immi- 
nent danger in which they were: but the misfortune is, 
that, in this very critical instant, the author of the histo- 
vie left this battle in suspense, excusing himself, 

he could find no other account of Don Quixote’s 
exploits, but what has already been related. True it 
is, that the second author of this work could not believe 

such a curious history was consigned to oblivion ; 
nor, that there could be such a scarcity of curious vir- 
tuosi in La Mancha, but that some papers relating to 
this famous knight should be found in their archives or 
cabinets: and, therefore, possessed of this opinion, he 
did not despair of finding the conclusion of this delight- 
ful history ; which, indeed, he very providentially light- 
ed upon, in the manner which will i related in the se- 


cond book. 


PART I—BOOK IL 
CHAPTER I. 
The 


lusion and consequence of the stupendous combat 
= te Gallant Biscayan and the valiant knight of La 





In the first book of this history we left the valiant 





* The literal meaning of the Spanish is, Thou shalt soon 
see who is to carry the cat to the water; or rather, in the 
—- Biscayan phrase, The water how soon thou wiit 


Biscayan and renowned Don Quixote with their gleam- 

ing swords brandished aloft, about to discharge two such 

furious strokes as must (if they had cut sheer) have cleft 

them both asunder from top to toe, like a couple of 
pomegranates ; and in this dubious and critical conjune- 

ture, the delicious history abruptly breaks off, without 

our being informed by the author, where or how that 

which is wanting may be found. 

I was not a little concerned at this disappointment ; 

for the pleasure I enjoyed in the little I had read, was 

changed into disgust, when I reflected on the small 

prospect I had of finding the greater part of this relish- 

ing story, which, in my opinion, was lost: and yet it 

seemed Impossible, and contrary to every laudable cus- 

tom, that such an excellent knight should be unprovid- 

ed with some sage to undertake the history of his un- 

heard-of exploits ; a convenience, which none of those 

knights-errant who went in quest of adventures ever 

wanted, each of them having been accommodated with 

one or two necromancers, on purpose to record not only 

his achievements, but even his most hidden thoughts and 

amusements, Surely then such a complete errant could 

not be so unlucky as to want that which even Platil, 

and other such second-rate warriors, enjoyed. 

I could not, therefore, prevail upon myself to believe 

that such a spirited history was left so lame and unfi- 

nished, but laid the whole blame on the malignity of 
time, which wastes and devours all things, and by which, 
no doubt, this was either consumed or concealed: on 

the other hand, I considered, that as some books had 

been found in his library, so modern as “The Undecep- 

tions of Jealousy,” together with “The Nymphs and 
and a of Henares ;” his own history must 
also be of a modern date, and the circumstances, though 
not committed to writing, still fresh in the memory of 
his neighbours and townsmen. This consideration per- 
plexed and inflamed me with the desire of knowing the 
true and genuiue account of the life and wonderful ex- 
ploits of our Spanish worthy, Don Quixote de La Man- 
cha, the sun and mirror of Manchegan chivalry, the 
first who, in this our age, and these degenerate times, 
undertook the toil and exercise of errantry and arms, to 
redress grievances, support the widow, and protect those 
damsels who stroll about with whip and palfrey, from 
hill to hill, and from dale to dale, on the streneth of their 
virginity alone: for in times past, unless some libidinous 
clown, with hatchet and morrion, or monstrous giant, 
forced her to his brutal wishes, a damsel might have 
lived fourscore years without ever lying under any other 
cover than that of heaven, and then gone to her grave 
as good a maiden as the mother that bore her. I say, 
therefore, that for these and many other considerations, 
our gallant Don Quixote merits incessant and immor- 
tal praise; and even I myself may claim some share, 
for my labour and diligence in finding the conclusion of 
this agreeable history ; though I am well aware, that if 
I had not been favoured by fortune, chance, or provi- 
dence, the world would have been deprived of that 
pleasure and satisfaction which the attentive reader 
may enjoy for an hour or two, in perusing what follows. 
The manner of my finding it I will now recount. 

While I was walking one day on the exchange of 
Toledo, a boy coming up to a certain mercer, offered to 
sell him a bundle of old papers he had in his hand : 
now, as I have always a strong propensity to read even 
those scraps that sometimes fly about the streets, I was 
led, by this my natural curiosity, to turn over some of 
the leaves: I found them written in Arabic, which not 
being able to read, though I knew the characters, I look- 
ed about for some Portuguese moor who should under- 
stand it; and, indeed, though the language had’ been 
both more elegant and ancient, I might easily have 
found an interpreter. In short, I lighted upon one, to 
whom expressing my desire, and putting the pamphlet 
into his hands, he opened it in the middle, and after 
having read a few lines began to laugh; when I asked 
the cause of his laughter, he said it was occasioned by 
a whimsical annotation in the margin of the book. I 
begged he would tell me what it was, and he answered, 
still laughing, “ What I find written in the margin is to 
this purpose: This same Dulcinea, so often mentioned 
in the history, is said to have had the best hand at salt- 
~~“ of any woman in La Mancha.” 

ot a little surprised at hearing Dulcinea del Toboso 
mentioned, I immediately conjectured that the bundle 
actually contained the history of Don Quixote. Possess- 
ed with this notion, I bad him, with great eagerness, 
read the title-page, which, having perused, he translated 
it extempore from Arabic to Spanish, in these words : 
“The History of Don Quixote de La Mancha, written 


by Cid Hamet Benengeli, an Arabian author.” No 


able to the rules of chivalry; which, though they hindered a 
knight from fighting in armour with a squire, did not prevent 
him from giving satisfaction to an inferior at sword and tar- 
get ; and every squire who was aggrieved had a right to de- 








see, that thou Carriest to the cat. 
¥ This behaviour of Don Quixote was exactly conform- 


small discretion was requisite to dissemble the satisfac- 
tion I felt, when my ears were saluted with the title of 
these papers, which, snatching from the mercer, I im- 
mediately bought in the lump for half a rial; though, if 
the owner had been cunning enough to discover my 
eagerness to possess them, he might have laid his ac- 
count with getting twelve times the sum by the bar- 
gain. 

”'T then retired with my moor through the cloisters of 
the cathedral, and desired him to translate all those pa- 
pers that related to Don Quixote into the Castilian 
tongue, without addition or diminution, offering to pa 
any thing he should charge for his labour: his ‘deman 
was limited to two quarters of raisins, and as many 
bushels of wheat, for which he promised to translate them 
with great care, conciseness, and fidelity: but I, the 
more to facilitate the business, without parting with 
such a rich prize, conducted him to my own house, 
where, in little less than six weeks, he translated the 
whole, in the same manner as shall here be related. 

In the first sheet was painted to the life the battle be- 
twixt Don Quixote and the Biscayan, who were repre- 
sented in the same posture as the history has already 
described—their swords brandished aloft, one of the an- 
tagonists covered with his shield, the other with his cu- 
shion, and the Biscayan’s mule so naturally set forth, 
that you might have known her to have been an hire- 
ling, at the distance of a bow-shot. Under the feet of 
her rider was a label, containing these words,—Don 
Sancho de Azpetia, which was doubtless his name ; and 
beneath our knight was another, with the title of Don 
Quixote. Rozinante was most wonderfully delineated, 
so long and raw-boned, so lank and meagre, so sharp 
in the back, and consumptive, that one might easily 
perceive, with what propriety and penetration the name 
of Rozinante had been bestowed upon him. Hard by 
the steed was Sancho Panza, holding his ass by the 
halter, at whose feet was a third label, inscribed Sancho 
Zancas, who, in the picture, was represented as a per- 
son of a short stature, swag belly, and long spindle- 
shanks. For this reason, he ought to be called indis- 
criminately by the names of Panza* and Zancas ; for 
by these sirnames is he sometimes mentioned in his- 
tory. 

There were divers other minute circumstances to be 
observed, but all of them of small importance and con- 
cern to the truth of the history, though indeed nothing that 
is true can be impertinent: however, if any objection 
can be started to the truth of this, it can be no other, but 
that the author wasan Arabian of a nation but too much 
addicted to falsehood, though, as - are at present our 
enemies, it may be supposed, that he has rather failed 
than exceeded in the representation of our hero’s ex- 
ploits: for, in my opinion, when he had frequently op- 
portunities and calls to exercise his pen in the praise of 
such an illustrious knight, he seems to be industriously 
silent on the subject—a circumstance very little to his 
commendation ; for all historians ought to be punctual, 
candid, and dispassionate, that neither interest, rancour, 
fear, or affection, may mislead them from the road of 
truth, whose mother is history, that rival of time, that 
repository of great actions, witness of the past, example 
and pattern of the present, and oracle of future ages. 
In this, I know will be found whatsoever can be expect- 
ed in the most pleasant performance ; and if any be 
seems imperfect, I affirm it must be owing to the fault 
of the infidel its author, rather than to any failure of the 
subject itself: in short, the second book in the transla- 
tion begins thus : . . 

The flaming swords of the two valiant and incensed 
combatants, brandished in the air, seemed to threaten 
heaven, earth, and hell, such was the rage and resolu- 
tion of those that wielded them: but the first blow was 
discharged by the choleric Biseayan, who struck with 
such force and fury, that if the blade had not turned by 
the way, that single stroke would have been sufficient 
to have put an end to this dreadful conflict, and all the 
other adventures of our knight; but his good genius, 
which preserved him for mightier things, turned the 
sword of his antagonist aside, so that, though it fell upon 
his left shoulder, it did no other damage than disarm 
that whole side, slicing off, in its passage, the greatest 
part of his helmet, with half of his ear, which fell to 
the ground with hideous ruin, leaving him in a very un 
comfortable situation. Good heavens! where is the 
man whocan worthily express the rage and indignation 
which entered into the heart of our Manchegan, when 
he saw himself handled in this manner! I shall only 
say, his fury was such, that raising himself again in 
his stirrups, and grasping his sword with both hand 
he discharged it so full upon the cushion and head 
the Biscayan, which it = ill Reecor' that, cit 
mountain had fallen upon him n to spout 

rh , - pa ser ready 


from his nostrils, mouth, and ears, and 


* Panza, in Castilian, signifies paunch ; and Zancas, 








mand it. 


spindle-shanks. 
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to fall from his mule; which would certainly have been 
the case, if he had not laid hold of the mane: yet, not- 
withstanding this effort, his feet falling out of the stir- 
rups, and his arms quitting their hold, the mule, which 
was frightened at the terrible stroke, began to run across 
the field, and, after a few plunges, came with her mas- 
ter to the ground. Don Quixote, who sat observing 
him with great tranquillity, no sooner perceived him fall, 
than leaping from his horse, he ran up to him with great 
agility, and setting the point of his sword to his throat, 
bad him surrender, on pain of having his head cut off. 
The Biscayan was so confounded by the blow and fall 
he had sustained, that he could not answer one syl- 
lable; and, as Don Quixote was blinded by his rage, 
he would have fared very ill, if the ladies of the coach, 
who had hitherto, in great consternation, been specta- 
tors of the battle, had not run to the place where he 
was, and requested, with the most fervent intreaties, 
that his arabe would grant them the favour to spare 
the life of their squire. 

To this petition the knight replied, with great state- 
liness and gravity, “ Assuredly, most beautiful ladies, 
I am very ready to do what you desire; but it shall 
be upon condition and J rena that this cavalier pro- 
mise to go straight to Toboso, and present himself, in 
my behalf, before the unparalleled Donna Dulcinea, that 
she may use him according to her good pleasure.” The 
timorous and disconsolate ladies, without entering into 
the detail of what Don Quixote desired, or inquiring 
who this Dulcinea was, promised that the squire shoul 
obey the knight’s commands in every thing. “Upon 
the faith of your word, then,” said Don Quixote, “T will 
do him no farther damage, though he has richly de- 
served it at my hands.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Of what farther happened between Don Quisote and the 
Biscayan. 

Aut this time Sancho Panza having got up, though 
very roughly handled by the lackies of the friars, stood 
very attentively beholding the battle of his master, Don 
Quixote, and put up ejaculatory petitions to Heaven, 
that it would please to grant him the victory, and that 
he might gain by it some island, of which he himself 
might be made governor, in consequence of the knight’s 
promise. Seeing therefore the battle ended, and his 
master returning to mount Rozinante, he went to 
hold his stirrup, and before he got up, fell on his knees 
before him ; then laying hold of his hand, and kissing 
it, pronounced with great fervency, “Sir Don Quixote, 

ill your worship be pleased to bestow on me the go- 
vernment of that island which you have won in this dread- 
ful combat? for let it be ever so great, I find I have 
strength enough to govern it, as well as any he who 

overns an island in this world.” ‘To this request Don 

Baizote replied, “ You must know, brother Sancho, 
that such as these are not adventures of islands, but 
frays that happen in bye-roads, in which there is no- 
thing to be got but a broken head, with the loss of an ear : 
have a little patience, and we shall meet with adven- 
tures, which will enable me to make you not only a 
governor, but something more.” Sancho made him 
many hearty acknowledgments for his promise, then 
kissing his hand again, and his coat of mail, helped 
him to mount Rozinante ; and he himself getting upon 
his ass, followed his master, who set off at a round 
pace ; and, without bidding adieu, or speaking one 
syllable to those in the coach, entered a wood that was 
in the neighbourhood. 

Sancho followed him as hard as his beast would trot ; 
but Rozinante exerted such speed that, seeing himself 
left behind, he was obliged te call to his master to wait 
for him. The knight complied with his request, and 
checked his horse until he was overtaken by his weary 
squire, who, when he approached him, “ Sir,” said he, 
“methinks it would be the wisest course for us to retreat 
to some church; for as he with whom you fought re- 
mains but in a sorry condition, ’tis odds but they in- 
form the * holy brotherhood of the affair, and have us 
apprehended ; and verily, if they do, before we Rt out 
of prison we may chance to sweat for it.” “ Peace, 
Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “where didst thou ever 
see or hear, that a knight-errant was brought to justice 
for the greatest homicides he had committed?” “I 
know nothing of your honey-seeds,” answered Sancho, 
“nor in my life did I ever see one of them: this only I 
know, that the holy brotherhood commonly looks after 
those who quarrel and fight up and down the country ; 
and as to the other affair, I have no business to inter- 
meddle in it.” 

“Set your heart at ease then, friend Sancho,” re- 
plied Don Quixote, “for I will deliver you from the 





* Santa Hermandad was a brotherhood, or society, in- 
stitutedin Spain in times of confusion, to suppress robbery, 
and render travelling safe. 





hands of the Philistines, much more from the clutches 
of the brotherhood : but tell me, on thy life, hast thou 
ever seen a more valiant knight than me in any country 
of the known world? Hast thou ever read in Listoey of 
any other who possesses, or has possessed more courage 
in attacking, more breath in preserving, more dexterity 
in wounding, and more agility in overthrowing his 
antagonist?” “The truth is,” answered Sancho, “I 
never read a history since I was born; for indeed I can 
neither. read nor write; but what I will make bold to 
wager upon is, that a more daring master than your 
worship I never served in the days of my life; and I 
wish to God, that your courage may not meet with that 
reward I have already mentioned. at I beg of your 
worship at present is, that you would allow me to dress 
that ear, which bleeds very much, for I have got some 
lint, and a little white ointment in my wallet.” “These 
would have been altogether needless,” answered the 
knight, “if I had remembered to make a phial of the 
balsam of Fierabras, one single drop of which would 
save abundance of time and trouble.” ‘ What sort of 
phial and balsam is that ?” said Sancho Panza. “It is 
a balsam,” replied Don Quixote, “ the receipt of which 
I retain in my memory, and he that possesses the 
valuable composition needs be in no fear of death, nor 
think of perishing by any wound whatsoever: and 
therefore, when I shall have made it, and delivered it 
into thy keeping, thou hast no more to do, when thou 
seest me in any combat, cut through the middle, a 
circumstance that very often happens, but to snatch u 
that part of the tw which falls to the ground, and, 
before the blood shall congeal, set it upon the other half 
that remains in the saddle, taking care to join them with 
the utmost nicety and exactness: then making me 
swallow a couple of draughts of the aforesaid balsam, 
thou wilt see me, in a twinkling, as whole and as sound 
as an apple.” 

“ Tf that be the case,” said Sancho Panza, “ I hence- 
forth renounce the government of that island you pro- 
mised me, and desire no other reward for my long and 
faithful service, but that your worship will give me the 
receipt of that same most exceeding liquor ; for I 
imagine, that it will sell for two rials an ounce at least, 
and that will be sufficient to make me spend the rest 
of my days in credit and ease : but it will be necessa- 
ry to know if the composition be costly.” “I can 
make a gallon of it for less than three rials,” replied 
the knight. “ Sinner that I am!” cried Sancho, 
‘¢ what hinders your worship from teaching me to make 
it this moment?” “ Hold thy tongue, friend,” said the 
knight, “ I intend to teach thee greater secrets, and be- 
stow upon thee more considerable rewards than that ; 
but, in the mean time, let us dress my ear, which 
pains me more than J could wish.” 

The squire accordingly took out his lint and oint- 
ment ; but when his master found that his helmet was 
quite demolished, he had almost run stark mad: he 
laid his hand upon his sword, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, pronounced aloud ; “I swear by the Creator 
of all things, and by all that is written in the four holy 
evangelists! to lead the life which the great Marquis 
of Mantua led, when he swore to revenge the death of 
his cousin Valdovinos ; neither to eat food upon a ta- 
ble, nor enjoy his wife, with many other things, which, 
though [ do not remember, I here consider as express- 
ed, until I shall have taken full vengeance upon him 
who has done me this injury.”* Sancho hearing this 
invocation, “ Sir Don Quixote,” said he, “ I hope your 
worship will consider, that if the knight shall accom- 
ee what he was ordered to do ; namely, to present 
himself before my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, he will 
have done his duty, and certainly deserves no other 

unishment, unless he commits a new crime.” “ Thou 

ast spoken very much to the purpose, and hit the nail 
on the head,” replied Don Quixote ; “ therefore I an- 
nul my oath, so far as it regards my revenge; but I 
make and confirm it anew, to lead the life I have men- 
tioned, until such time asI can take by force as good 
a helmet as this, from some other knight; and thou 
must not think, Sancho, that I am now making asmoke 
of straw ; for I know very well whom I imitate in this 
affair ; the same thing having literally happened about 
the helmet of Mambrino, which cost Sacripante so 
dear.”+ 





* These ridiculous oaths or vows are not confined to ro- 
mances. Philip the good Duke of Burgundy, at a public 
banquet, vowed to God, the holy virgin, the peacock, and 
the ladies, that he would declare war against the infidels : 
and a great number of persons, who were present, listed 
themselves under the same vow, and incurred voluntary pe- 
nance until it should be accomplished. Some swore they 
would never lie upon a bed, others renounced the use of a 
table-cloth, a third set obliged themselves to fast one par- 
ticular day inthe week, a fourth went without one particular 
piece of armour, a fifth wore his armour night and day, and 
many confined themselves ty shirts of sack-cloth and hair. 

¢ Geoffroi de Rangon, having been injured by the Count 








“Sir, sir,” replied Sancho, with some heat, “T wish 
your worship would send to the devil all such oaths 
which are so mischievous to the health, and rej 
to the conscience : for, tell me now, if we should ng 
find in many days a man armed with a helmet, what 
must we do? Must we perform this vow, in spite of 
all the rubs and inconveniences in the way : such ast, 
lie in one’s clothes, and not to sleep in an inhabited 
place, with a thousand other penances contained in the 
oath of that old mad Marquis of Mantua, which Your 
worship now wants to renew? Pray, sir, consider 
that there are no armed people in these roads, none but 
carriers and carters, which, far from wearing helmets 
themselves, ——- never heard of any such thing dm. 
ing the whole course of their lives.” “'There thou art 
egregiously mistaken,” replied Don Quixote; “for 
before we are two hours in these cross-ways, we shal} 
see armed men more numerous than those that came 
to Albraca, in order to win Angelica the fair.” “Qh 
then, and be it so,” said Sancho, “and pray God we 
may succeed, and that the time may come when we 
shall gain that island which has cost me so dear, and 
then I care not how soon I die” “T have already ad. 
vised thee Sancho,” said the knight, “to give thyel 
no trouble about that affair; for, should we be 
omen in the expectation of an island, there is 

ingdom of Denmark, or that of Sobrediza, which will 
suit thee as well as ever a ring fitted a finger, and ought 
to give thee more joy, because it is situated on terra 
firma ; but let us leave these things to the determina. 
tion of time ; and see if thou hast got any thing in thy 
wallet ; for we must go presently in quest of some 
castle, where we may procure a night’s lodging, and 
ingredients to make that same balsam I mentioned; 
for, I vow to God, my ear gives me infinite pain.” 

“T have got here in my bags,” said Sancho, “an 
onion, a slice of cheese, and a few crusts of bread ; bat 
these are eatables which do not suit the palate of sueh 
a valiant knight-errant as your worship.” “ How little 
you understand of the matter!” answered Don Quix 
ote. “Thou must know, Sancho, that it is for the he 
nour of knights-errant, to abstain whole months together 
from food, and when they do eat, to be contented with 
what is next at hand ; this thou wouldst not have been 
ignorant of, hadst thou read so many histories as I have 
perused, in which, numerous as they are, I have never 
found any account of knights-errant eating, except 0 
casionally, at some sumptuous banquet made on pur 
pose for them; at other times living upon air; and 
though it must be taken for granted, that they could not 
altogether live without eating, or complying with the 
other necessities of nature, being in effect men as we 
are; yet we are likewise to consider, that as the greab 
est part of their lives was spent in travelling through 
woods and deserts, without any cook or caterer, their 
ordinary diet was no other than such rustic food as thou 
hast now got for our present occasions :* therefore, 
friend Sancho, give thyself no uneasiness, because thew 
hast got nothing to gratify the palate, nor seek to u- 
hinge or alter the constitution of things.” “I beg your 
worship’s pardon,” said Sancho, “for as I ean neither 
read nor write, as I have already observed, I may have 
mistaken the rules of your knightly profession ; but, from 
henceforward, I will store my budget with all sorts of 
fruits for your worship, who are a knight ; and form 
who am none, I will provide other more volatile and sub- 
stantial food.”{ “Ido not say, Sancho, that knights-er- 
rant are obliged to eat nothing except these fruits, but 
only that their most ordinary sustenance is com| 
them and some certain herbs, which they know how to 
gather in the fields; a species of knowledge which 
myselfam nostranger to.” “Surely,” answered Sancho, 
“it is a great comfort to know those same herbs: forit 
comes into my head, we shall one day or another have 
occasion to make use of the knowledge ;” and, taking 





De la Marche, swore by the saints that he would wear bis 
buskin like a woman, and never suffer himself to be shaved, 
in the manner of chivalry, uniil he should be revenged. 
This oath he scrupulously observed, until he saw his advet- 
sary, with his wife and children, kneeling in distress 

the king, and imploring his forgiveness ; then he called for & 
stool, adjusted his buskin, and was shaved in presence of 
his majesty and all the court. < 

The knight’s forehead was commonly shaved, that in case 
he should lose his helmet in combat, his antagonist s 
have no hold by which he might be pulled off his horse. 

‘* We read in Perce forest, that there were flat stones 
placed at certain distances in uninhabited parts of the cout 
try, for the use of knights-¢rrant, who having killed a roe 
buck, pressed the blood out of it upon one of these tables, by 
the help of another smooth stone, and then ate it with some 
salt and spices, which they carried along with them for that 
purpose. This diet is called in the French romances- 

Chevraux de presse, nourriture des Heraux.” 

t Volatiles, in the original, signify any things that fly; 
and therefore Sancho may be supposed to mean, he wou 
provide himself with game or poultry : but the blunder, which 
we hare mace him commit, seems to be more in character. 
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gut the contents of his wallet, they eat together with 

harmony and satisfaction ; but, being desirous of 

some place for their night’s lodging, they finish- 

of their humble repast in a hurry, and mounting their 

ut on at a good rate, in order to reach some 

before it should be dark: but the hope of grati- 

that desire failed them with day-light, just when 

ppened to be near a goatherd’s hut, in which 

ey resolved to pass the night ; and in the same ae 

ion that Sancho was disgusted at not being able to 

reach some village, his master was rejoiced at an op- 

ity of sleeping under the cope of heaven, because 

Pe looked upon every occasion of this kind as an act of 

possession, that strengthened the proof of his knight- 
erantry. 


CHAPTER II. 
Of what happened to Don Quixote while he remained with the 
goatherds, 

He received a very hearty welcome from the goat- 
herds, and Sancho having, as well as he could, accom- 
modated Rozinante and his ass, was attracted by the 
odour that issued from some pieces of goat’s flesh that 
were boiling in a kettle; but though he longed very 
much, at that instant, to see if it was time to transfer 
them from the kettle to the belly, he checked his curi- 
sity, because the landlord took them from the fire, and 

ing some sheep-skins upon the ground, set out 
to rune table without loss of time; inviting their 
two guests to a share of their mess, with many expres- 
sions of good-will and hospitality. ‘Then those who be- 

to the cot, being six in number, seated them- 
selves round the skins, having first, with their boorish 
ceremony, desired Don Quixote to sit down on a trough, 
which they had overturned for that purpose. 

The knight accepted their offer, and Sancho remain- 
ed standing, to administer the cup, which was made of 
hom: but his master perceiving him in this attitude, 
“That thou mayest see, Sancho,” said he, “ the bene- 
fitwhich is concentered in knight-errantry, and how 
near all those who exercise themselves in any sort of 

inistry belonging to it are to preferment and esteem of 
the world, I desire thee tosit down here by my side, in 
company with these worthy people ; and that thou may- 
est be on an equal footing with me, thy natural lord and 
master, eating in the same dish, and drinking out of 
the same cup that I use; for whatis said of love may 
be observed of knight-errantry, that it puts all things 
upon a level.” 

“1 give you a thousand thanks,” said Sancho; “ but 
I must tell your worship that, provided I have plen- 
ty, 1 can eat as much, nay more to my satisfaction, 
standing on my legs, and in my own company, than if [ 
wasto sit by the side of an emperor: and, if all the 
truth must be told, 1 had much rather dine by myself in 
acomer, though it should be upon a bit of bread and an 
onion, without all your niceties and ceremonies, than 
eat turkey-cocks at another man’s table, where I am 
obliged to chew softly, to drink sparingly, to wipe my 
mouth every minute, to abstain from sneezing or cough- 

though I should be never so much inelined to either, 
from a great many other things, which I can freely 

do when alone : therefore, sir master of mine, I hope 
these honours which your worship would put upon me, 
a8 being the servant and abettor of knight-errantry, 
which to be sure I am, while I remain in quality of 
your squire, may be converted into other thin s of 
More ease and advantage to me, than those which, 
though I hold them as received in full, I renounce from 
forth for ever, amen.” “Thou must neverthe- 

less sit thee down,” said his master ; “for him that 1s 
humble, god will exalt ;” and, seizing him by the arm, 
him down to the seat on which he himself sat. 
the goatherds, who understood not a word of all 
this jargon of squire and knight-errant, did nothing but 
eatin silence, and gaze upon their guests, who with 
keen appetite, and infinite relish, solaced their sto- 
machs, by swallowing pieces as large as their fists. This 
service of meat being finished, they spread upon their 
great quantities of acorns, and half a cheese, 

ler than plaster of Paris: all this time the horn was 
not idle, but went round so fast, sometimes full, some- 
times empty, like the buckets of a well, that they soon 

Voided one of the two skins of wine that hung in view. 

Don Quixote, having satisfied his appetite, took up a 
handful of the acorns, and after locking at them atten- 
tively, delivered himself to this purpose : “ Happy age, 
and happy days were those, to which the ancients gave 
the name of golden ; not that gold, which in these our 
iton times is so much esteemed, was to be acquired with- 
out trouble in that fortunate period ; but because ple 

n were ignorant of those two words, MINE and 

E: in that sacred age, all things were in com- 
3 No man was necessitated, in search of his daily 


out his hand, and receiving it from the sturdy oak, that 
liberally invited him to pull his sweet and salutary fruit. 
The limpid fountains and murmuring rills afforded him 
their savoury and transparent waters in magnificent 
abundance. In clefts of rocks and hollow trees, the pru- 
dent and industrious bees formed their commonwealths, 
offering without interest to every hand the fruitful har- 
vest of their delicious toil. The stately cork-trees 
voluntarily stripped themselves of their light extended 
bark, with which men began to cover their rural cot- 
tages, supported upon rustic poles, with a view only to 
defend themselves from the inclemencies of the weather. 
All was then peace, all was harmony, and all was 
perp anw As yet the ponderous coulter of the crook- 
ed plough had not presumed to open or visit the pious 
entrails of our first mother, who, without compulsion, 
presented on every part of her wide and fertile bosom, 
every thing that could satisfy, sustain, and delight her 
sons, who then possessed her. Then did the simple 
and beautiful shepherdesses rove from hill to hill, and 
dale to dale, bare-headed, in their braided locks, with- 
out any other clothes than what were necessary to 
cover modestly that which modesty commands, and 
always has commanded to be covered. Neither were 
their ornaments such as are used now-a-days, enhanc- 
ed in value by the Tyrian purple, and the many-ways 
martyred silk, but composed of verdant dock-leaves 
and ivy interwove together; with which they appeared, 
perhaps, with as great pomp and contrivance as the 
court ladies of our days, dressed in all the rare and fo- 
reign fashions which idle curiosity has invented. Then 
were the amorous dictates of the soul expressed in sen- 
sible simplicity, just as they were conceived, undisguis- 
ed by the artificial cloak of specious words. ere 
was no fraud, no deceit, no malice intermixed with plain- 
dealing truth: justice then kept within her proper 
bounds, undisturbed and unbiassed by interest and fa- 
vour, which now impair, confound, and persecute her so 
much: law was not then centred in the arbitrary bo- 
som of the judge; for, at that time, there was neither 
cause nor contest. Damsels and decency, as I have 
already said, went about single, and without fear of 
being injured by insolence or lust ; and their ruin, when 
it happened, was the fruit of their own will and plea- 
sure. But, now-a-days, in this detestable age, no maid 
is secure, though she was concealed and shut upin such 
another labyrinth as was that of Crete; for, even there, 
the amorous pestilence, with the zeal of mischievous 
importunity, would enter, either by the help of wings, 
or by gliding through some chink or other, and all her 
barricadoed chastity would go towreck. For the seeu- 
rity of this virtue, in process of time, when mischief 
grew toa greater head, the order of knight-errantry 
was first instituted to defend damsels, protect widows, 
and succour the needy and the fatherless. ‘This order, 
brother goatherds, I profess, and thank you for this 
kind entertainment and reception which I and my squire 
have received at your hands: for though, by the law of 
nature, all mankind are obliged to favour and assist 
knights-errant, during the whole course of their lives ; 
hi as you have received and regaled me, before you 
new yourselves to be under that obligation, | think it 
my duty to return my most sincere acknowledgment 
for your hospitality.” 
he whole of this tedious harangue, which might ve- 
ry well have been spared, was pronounced by our 
knight, because the acorns they presented recalled to 
his memory the golden age : therefore he took it in his 
head to make these useless reflections to the goatherds, 
who, without answering one syllable, listened with 
suspense and astonishment. Sancho was also silent ; 
but kept his teeth employed upon the acorns, and paid 
many a visit to the second wine-bag, which, that the 
contents might be the cooler, was hung upon a cork tree. 
Don Quixote was less tedious in his discourse than at 
his meal, which being ended, one of the goatherds said, 
“ That your worship knight-errant may be convinced 
of our readiness and good-will to give you all the en- 
tertainment in our power, you shall have the pleasure 
and satisfaction of heating a song from one of our 
companions, who will soon be here. He is an under- 
standing young fellow, very much in love, who, more- 
over, can read and write, and play upon the rebec,* 
that it will delight you to hear him.” Scarce had the 
goatherd pronounced these words, when their ears were 
saluted with the sound of this instrument, and present- 
ly after appeared the musician, who was a young fel- 
low of about twenty, or twenty-two years of age, and 
of a very se pa appearance. His companions asked 
him if he had supped ; and he, answering in the affir- 
mative, one of them, who made the offer to the knight, 
said to him, “If that be the case, Antonio, you will 
do us the pleasure to sing a song, that this gentleman 





our guest may see there are some even among these 
woads and mountains who understand music. We 
have already informed him of thy uncommon talents, 
and we desire thou wouldst show them, in order to jus- 
tify what we have said in thy praise; I therefore ear- 
nestly beseech thee to sit down and sing the ballad of 
thy love, composed by thy uncle, the curate, which is 
so much commended in our village.” “ With all my 
heart,” replied the young man, who, without farther 
entreaty, sat down upon the trunk of an ancient oak 
and tuning his instrument, began, in a very al 
manner, to sing and accompany the following song : 


1. 
You love, Olalla, nay, adore me ; 
In spite of all your heart I know tt, 
Although you never smile before me, 
And neither tongue nor eyes avow it. 
i. 
For, sure to slight a lover’s passion, 
So tried as that which lives this heart in, 
Were but small proof of penetration ; 
And that you are no fool is certain. 


Il. 
Sometimes, indeed, and ’tis amazing, 
Though prov’d by evidence of twenty, 
You've plainly shown your soul was brazen, 
And eke yoursnowy bosom flinty. 


Iv. 
Yet, in the midst of maiden shyness, 
ae scorn, re come ae 
Kind Hope appear’d with proffer’d spy- 
The bender of her robe chiding. orem 


% 
Then balance in the scales of reason, 
My love unshaken and untainted, 
Unapt to change from truth to treason, 
By frowns impair’d, by truth augmented. 


vi. 
If love be courtesy refin’d, 
And you be civil to profusion, 
That you will to my hopes prove kind 
Is but a natural conclusion. 


vu. 
If gratitude that breast can soften, 
hich bids to other arts defiance, 
The services I’ve rendered often, 
Must melt your soul to kind compliance. 
vill. 
For, more than once, had you attended, 
You might have seen me wear on Monday, 
My best apparel, scour’d and mended, 
ith which I wont to honour Sunday. 


Ix. 
As love delights in finery, 
And women oft are won by tightness, 
I’ve still endeavour’d in your eye 
To shine the mirror of politeness, 


x. 
That I have danc’d the swains among, 
To please your pride what need I mention, 
Or with the cock begun my song, 
To wake my sleeping fair’s attention, 


xl. 
Or that, enamour’d of your beauty, 
I’ve loudly sounded forth its praises ; 
A task, which though a lover’s duty, 
The spite of other women raises. 
xm. 
For, once, Teresa of the hill, 
Beneath all notice would have sunk ye, 
“ You think Olalla angel still, 
(Said she) but others scorn the monkey. 


xii. 
Thanks to her beads of glittering glass, 
And her false locks in yg curling, 
And the false colour of her face, 
Which Love himself might take for sterling,” 


xv. 
She ly’d I told her in her throat ; 
And when her kinsman kept a racket, 
You know I made him change his 
And soundly thresh’d the booby’s j 


xv. 
Your lovely person, not your wealth, 
At first engag’d my inclination ; 
Nor would I now possess, by 
The guilty joys of fornication. 
XVI. 
The church has silken ties in store, 
Then yield thy neck to Hymen’s fetters ; 





* A sort of small fiddle of one piece, with three strings, 





mon 
food, to undergo any other trouble than that of reaching 


used by sheperds. 


Behold, I put my own 
And trust the noose that binds our betters. 
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XVII. 
Else, by each blessed saint I swear, 
And Heav’n forbid I prove a liar! 
Never to quit this desert drear, 
Except in form of hooded friar.* 


Thus ended the goatherd’s ditty ; and though Don 
Quixote desired him to sing another, yet Sancho Panza 
would by no means give his consent, being more in- 
clined to take his natural rest than to hear ballads; and 
therefore he said to his master, “ Your worship had 
better consider where you are to lodge this night; for 
the labour that these honest men undergo in the day, 
will not suffer them to pass the night in singing.” “I 
understand thee, Sancho,” replied the knight, “ it plain- 
ly appears that the visits thou hast made to the wine- 
bag, demand the consolation of sleep, rather than that 
of music.” They agreed with us all very well, bless- 
ed be God!” replied Sancho. “I donot deny it,” said 
the knight, “and thou mayest bestow thyself in the 
best manner thou canst, but it is more seemly for those 
of my profession to watch than to sleep; it would not 
be amiss, however, Sancho, to dress my ear again ; for 
it gives me more pain than I could wish.” Sancho did 
as he desired: when one of the goatherds perceiving 
the wound, bade him give himself no trouble about it, 
for he would apply a remedy that would heal it in a 
trice ; so saying, he took some leaves of rosemary, 
which grew in great plenty round the hut, and having 
chewed and mixed them with a little salt, applied the 
— to his ear, and, binding it up carefully, assured 

m, as it actually happened, that it would need no other 
plaister. 


CHAPTER IV. 
What was related by a goatherd who chanced to come 
into the hut. 

In the mean time, another of the lads, who brought 
them victuals from the village, entering the hut, said, 
“Do you know what has happened in our town, com- 
rades?” When one of them answered, “ How should 
we?” “Know then,” continued he, “that the famous 
student Chrysostom died this morning ; and it is mur- 
roured about, that his death was occasioned by his love 
for that devilish girl Marcella, daughter of William the 
rich; she that roves about these plains in the habit of a 
shepherdess.” “For Marcella, said you?” cried one. 
“The same,” answered the goatherd ; “and it is cer- 
tain, that in his last will he ordered himself to be buried 
in the field, like a moor, (God bless us!) at the foot ot 
arock, hard by the cork-tree spring; for, the report 
goes, and they say he said so himself, as how the first 
tume he saw her was in that place; and he has also 
ordained many other such things, as the clergy say 
must not be accomplished, nor is it right that they 
should be accomplished; for truly they seem quite 
heathenish: to all which objections his dear friend, 
Ambrosio, the student, who also dressed himself like a 
ne to keep him company, replies, that he will 
perform every thing, without fail, that Chrysostom has 
ordered; and the whole village is in an uproar about 
it. But it is believed that every thing, at last, will be 
done according to the desire of Ambrosio, and all the 
rest of the shepherds, his friends ; and that to-morrow 
he will be interred with great pomp in the very spot I 
have mentioned. I am resolved, therefore, as it will be 
a thing well worth seeing, to go thither without fail, 
even though I thought I should not be able to return to 
the village that night.” “ We will do so too,” replied 
the goatherds, “and cast lots to see which of us must 
stay and take care of our flocks.” “ You are in the 
right, Pedro,” said one, “ but there will be no occasion 
to use that shift; for 1 myself will stay and take care 
of the whole, and you must not impute my tarrying to 
virtue, or the want of curiosity, but to the plaguy thorn 
that ran into my foot the other day, and hinders me 
from walking.” ‘We are obliged to thee, however,” 
answered Pedro, whom Don Quixote desired to tell 
him who that same dead shepherd and living shepherd- 
ess were, 





* The reader will perceive that I have endeavoured to 
adapt the versification to the plainness and rusticity of the 
sentiments, which are preserved through the whole of this 
ballad ; though all the other translators seem to have been 
bent upon setting the poetry at variance with the pastoral 

implicity of the thoughts. For ple, who would ever 
dream ofa goatherd’s addressing his mistress in these terms ? 


With rapture on each charm I dwell, 
And daily spread thy beauty’s fame ; 
And still my tongue thy praise shall tell, 
Though envy swell, or malice blame. 
The original sentiments which this courtly stanza is design- 
ed to translate, are literally these: 
“T do not mention the praises [ have spoke of your beau- 
ty, which, though true in fact, are the occasion of my being 
hated by some other women.” 








To this question the goatherd replied, all that he 
knew of the matter was, that the deceased was the son 
of a rich farmer, who lived in the neighbourhood of a 
village in these mountains ; that he had studied in Sa- 
lamanca many years, at the end of which he had re- 
turned to his family with the character of a great scho- 
lar: in particular they said, he was very knowing in 
the science of the stars, and what passed betwixt the 
sun and moon, and the heavens ; for he had punctually 
foretold the clipse of them both! “The obscuration of 
those two great luminaries,” said the knight, “ is called 
the eclipse, and not the clipse, friend.” But Pedro, 
without troubling his head with these trifles, proceeded, 
saying—“ he likewise foresaw when the year would be 
plentiful or staril.” “You mean sterile,” said Don 
Quixote. “Sterile, or staril,” replied Don Pedro, 
“comes all to the same purpose; and I say, that his 
father and his friends taking his advice, became very 
rich ; for they gave credit to his words, and followed 
his counsel in all things. When he would say, this 
year you must sow barley and no wheat; here you 
must sow carabances, but no barley; next year there 
will be a good harvest of oil; but for three years to 
come there will not be a drop.” ‘That science,” re- 
plied Don Quixote, “is called astrology.” “I know 
not how it is called,” replied Pedro; “but this I know, 
that he knew all this, and much more. In short, not 
many months after he came from Salamanca, he ap- 
peared all of a sudden in shepherd-weeds, with his 
woolly jacket, and a flock of sheep, having laid aside 
the long dress of a student. And he was accompanied 
by a friend of his in the same habit, whose name was 
Ambrosio, and who had been his fellow-student at col- 
lege. I forgot to tell you, that Chrysostom, the defunct, 
was such a great man at composing couplets, that he 
made carols for Christmas-eve, and plays for the Lord’s 
day, which were represented by the young men in our 
village; and every body said, that they were tip-top. 
When the people of the village saw the two scholars so 
suddenly clothed like shepherds, they were surprised, 
and could not guess their reason for such an odd change. 
About that time the father of this Chrysostom dying, he 
inherited great riches, that were in moveables and in 
lands, with no small number of sheep more or less, and 
a great deal of money ; of all which this young man re- 
mained desolate lord and master ; and truly he deserv- 
ed it all; for he was an excellent companion, very cha- 
ritable, a great friend to good folks, and had a most 
blessed countenance. Afterwards it came to be known, 
that his reason for changing his garb, was no other than 
with a view of strolling through the woods and deserts 
after that same shepherdess Marcella, whose name my 
friend mentioned just now, and with whom the poor de- 
funct Chrysostom was woundly in love ; and I will now 
tell you, for it is necessary that you should know who 
this wench is; for, mayhap, nay, even without a may- 
hap, you never heard of such a thing in all the days of 
your life, though you be older than *St. Paul.” “ Say 
Paul’s,” replicd Don Quixote, offended at the goat- 
herd’s perverting the words. “St. Paul was no chick- 
en,” replied Pedro, “and if your worship be resolved to 
correct my words every moment, we shall not have 
done in a twelvemonth.” “TI ask rene pene, friend,” 
said the knight ; “I only mention this, because there is 
a wide difference between the person of St. Paul, and a 
church that goes by his name: but, however, you made 
a very sensible reply ; for, to be sure, the saint lived 
long before the church was built: therefore go on with 
your story, and I promise not to interrupt you again.” 

“Well then, my good master,” said the goatherd, 
“there lived in our village a farmer, still richer than 
Chrysostom’s father ; his name was William, and God 
gave him, over and above great wealth, a daughter, 
who, at her birth, was the death of her mother, the 
most worthy dame in all the country. Methinks I see 
her now with that face of hers, which seenred to have 
the sun on one side, and the moon on the other; she 
was an excellent housewife, and a great friend to the 
poor, for which reason I believe her soulis enjoying the 
presence of Godin paradise. Her husband died of grief 
for the loss of so good a wife, leaving his daughter 
Marcella, young and rich, to the care of an uncle, who. 
has got a living in our village. The girl grew up with 
so much beauty, that she put us in mind of her mother, 
who had a great share, and yet it was thought it would 
be surpassed by the daughter’s. It happened accord- 
ingly ; for when she came to the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen, nobody could behold her without blessing God 
for having made so beautiful a creature; and every 
body almost grew desperately in love with her. Her 





* In the original Spanish, the goatherd, instead of saying 
as old as Sarah, says as old as Sarna, which in that language 
signifies the itch; but as it is impossible to preserve these 
mistakes in the translation, I have substituted another in its 
room, which I apprehend is equally natural and expressive. 


ne 

uncle kept her up with great care ; but, for all that, th. 
fame of her exceeding beauty spread in such a 
that both for her person and her fortune, not only the 
richest people in our town, but likewise in many leagues 
about, came to ask her in marriage of her uncle, with 
much importunity and solicitation. But he, who, to 
give him his due, was a good Christian, although he 
wanted to dispose of her as soon as she came to the 
fit for matrimony, would not give her away without he 
own consent ; neither had he a view in deferring he 
marriage, to the gain and advantage which he mi 
enjoy in managing the girl’s fortune. And truly I have 
heard this spoken in more companies than one, yery 
much to the praise of the honest priest. For I would 
have you know, sir traveller, that in these small towns 
people intermeddle and grumble about every thin 
And this you may take for certain, as I know it to be 
so, that a clergyman must be excessively good indeed, 
if he can oblige his flock to speak well of him, espe. 
cially in country villages.” “You are certainly in the 
right,” said Don Quixote ; “and pray go on, for your 
story is very entertaining, and you, honest Pedro, relate 
it with a good grace”. “May I never want God's 
grace,” said the shepherd ; “ for that is the main chance: 
and you must know, moreover, ‘that though the uncle 
proposed to his niece, and described the good qualities 
of each in particular who asked her in marriage, desiri 
her to give her hand to some one or other, and chuse 
for herself; she never would give him any other answer, 
but that she did not chuse to marry ; for she was too 
young to bear the burden of matrimony. On account 
of these excuses, which seemed to have some reason in 
them, her uncle forbore to importune her, and waited 
till she should have more years and discernmentts 
make choice of her own company ; for he said, and to 
be sure it was well said, that parents should not dis 
of their children against their own inclinations, Bi, 
behold! when we least thought of it, the timorous 
Marcella one day appeared in the habit of a shepherdess; 
and, without imparting her design to her wacle, or any 
body in the village, for fear they might have dissuaded 
her from it, she took to the field with her own flock, in 
company of the other damsels of the village. As she 
now appeared in public, and her beauty was exposed to 
the eyes of every body, you cannot conceive whata 
number of rich youths, geatlemen, and farmers, im 
mediately took the garb of Chrysostom, and went 
wooing her through the fields. One of these suitors, as 
you have heard, was the deceased, who, they say, left 
off loving to adore her; and you must not think, that 
because Marcella took to this free and unconfined way 
of living, she brought the least disparagement upon her 
chastity and good name ; on the contrary, such is the 
vigilance with which she guards her honour, that ofall 
those who serve and solicit her, not one has boasted, 
nor indeed can boast with any truth, that she has given 
him the smallest hope of accomplishing his desire ; for 
though she neither flies nor avoids the company 
conversation of the shepherds, but treats them ina 
courteous and friendly manner; whenever any one of 
them comes to disclose his intention, let it be ever so 
just and holy, even marriage itself, she throws him 
from her like a stone from a sling, and, being of this 
disposition, does more damage in this country, than if 
a pestilence had seized it; for her affability and beauty 
allures all the hearts of those that converse with her to 
serve and love her, but her coyness and plain-dealing 
drives them even to the borders of despair; therefore 
they know not what to say, but upbraid her with cruelty 
ond Siesiiaale, and give her a great many such titles, 
as plainly show the nature of her disposition: and if 
your worship was but to stay here one day, you would 

ear these hills and dales resound with the lamentations 
of her rejected followers. Not far from this place there 
isa tuft of about adozen of tall beeches, upon every 
one of which you may read engraved the name of 
Marcella, and over some a crown cut out inthe bark, 
as if her lover would have declared, that” Marcella 
wears, and deserves to wear, the crown of all earthly 
beauty. Here one shepherd sighs, there another com 
plains ; in one place you may hear amorous ditties ; 
another the dirges of despair: one lover sits musi 
through all the hours of the night, at the foot of some 
ash, or rugged rock ; and there, without having closed 
his weeping eyes, shrunk up as it were, and entran 
in his own reflections, he is found by the rising sun: @ 
second, without giving respite or truce to his sighs, eX- 
posed to the heat of the most sultry summer’s sun, 
stretched upon the burning sand, breathing his com- 
plaints to pitying Heaven; and over this and that, an 
these and those, the free, the unconcerned, the fair 
Marcella triumphs. We who are unacquainted with 
her disposition, wait with impatience to_see the end of 
all this disdain, and long to know what happy man 
will tame such an unsociable humour, and enjoy § 





exceeding beauty. As every thing that I have 
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DON QUIXOTE. 
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ig true to a tittle, I have no reason to doubt the truth 
of what our comrades said concerning the cause of 


Chrysostom’s death; and, therefore, I advise you, sir, | help and mediation of that and venerable duenna 
not to fail being to-morrow at his burial, which will be | Quitaniona, from whence that delightful ballad, so 
well worth seeing; for Chrysostom had a great many | much sung in Spain, took its rise : 


friends, and the spot in which he ordered himself to be 
buried is not more than half a league from hence.” 

«] will take care to be present,” said the knight, 
“and thank you heartily for the pleasure you have giv- 
en me in ayree. such an interesting story.” “ Oh! 
as for that,” cried the goatherd, “I do not know one 
half of what has happened to the lovers of Marcella ; 
put to-morrow, perhaps, we may light upon some shep- 
herd on the road, who is better acquainted with them. 
In the mean time you will do well to go to sleep under 
some cover, for the cold night air may not agree with 
the hurt your jaws have received, though the remedy I 
have applied, is such that you have nothing else to fear.” 

Sancho Panza, who wished the goatherd’s loquacity 
at the devil, earnestly entreated E master to go to 
sleep in Pedro’s hut. ‘This request the knight complied 
with, and spent the greatest part of the night in think- 
ing of his lady Dulcinea, in imitation of Marcella’s lov- 
ers; while Sancho Panza, taking up his lodging be- 
twixt Rozinante and his ass, slept soundly, not like a 
discarded lover, but like one who had been battered 
and bruised the day before. 


CHAPTER V. 

The conclusion of the story of the shepherdess Marcella, 

and other incidents. 

Scarce had Aurora disclosed herself through the bal- 
conies of the east, when five of the six goatherds arising, 
went to waken Don Quixote, and told him, that if he 
continued in his resolution of going to see the famous 
funeral of Chrysostom, they would keep him com- 

y. The knight, who desired nothing better, arose, 
and commanded Sancho to saddle his horse, and pan- 
nel his ass immediately. This order was executed with 

t dispatch, and they set out without loss of time. 
hey had not travelled more than a quarter of a 
league, when, upon crossing a path, they saw coming 
towards them six shepherds, clothed in jackets of black 
sheep-skin, and crowned with garlands of cypress, and 
bitter-bay, each having a club of holly in his hand. 
Along with them came also two gentlemen on horse- 
back, very well equipped for travel, accompanied by 
three young men on foot. 

When they advanced they saluted one another, and 
understanding, upon inquiry, that they were all bound 
to the place of interment, they joined company, and 
travelled together. One of the horsemen said to his 
companions, “Signor Vivaldo, we shall not have rea- 
son to grudge our tarrying to see this famous funeral, 
which must certainly be very extraordinary, by the 
strange account we have received from these people, 
of the dead shepherd, and the murderous shepherdess.” 
“I am of the same opinion,” answered Vivaldo, “and 
would not only tarry one day, but even four or five, on 

se to see it.” Don Quixote asking what they 
heard of Marcella and Chrysostom, the traveller 
replied, that early in the morning, they had met with 
these shepherds, of whom inquiring the cause of their 
being clothed in such melancholy weeds, they had been 
informed of the coyness and beauty of a certain shep- 
herdess called Marcella, and the hapless love of many 
who courted her, together with the death of that same 
Chrysostom, to whose funeral they were going. In 
short, he recounted every circumstance of what Pedro 
had told Don Quixote before. 

This conversation being ended, another began by 
Vivaldo’s asking Don Quixote, why he travelled thus 
in armour in a peaceable country? ‘To this question 
the knight replied, “the exercise of my profession will 
not permit or allow me to go in any other manner. Re- 
vels, feasting, and repose, were invented by effeminate 
courtiers ; but toil, anxiety, and arms, are peculiar to 
those whom the world calls knights-errant, of which 
order I, though unworthy, and the least, am one.” He 

No sooner pronounced these words, than all pre- 

sent took him for a madman ; but, in order to confirm 
their — and discover what species of madness it 
was, Vivaldo desired to know what “ meant by knights- 
errant. “What!” said Don Quixote, “ have you never 
read the annals and history of England, which treat of 
the famous exploits of Arthur, who, at present, in our 
Castilian language, is called King Artus, and of whom 
there is an ancient tradition, generally believed all over 
Great Britain, that he did not die, but was, by the art 
enchantment, metamorphosed into a raven; and 
that the time will come when he shull return and reco- 
ver his sceptre and his throne: for which reason it can- 
hot be proved, that from that period to this, any English- 
man has killed a raven. In the reign of that excellent 
od was instituted that famous order of chivalry, call- 





paws happened, which are recounted of Don 


neelot of the Lake, which Queen Ginebra, by the 


For never sure was any knight 
So serv’d by damsel, or by dame, 
As Lancelot, that man of might, 
When he at first from Britain camo. 


With the rest of that most relishing and delicious ac- 
count of his amours and valiant exploits. From that 
time the order of knight-errantry was extended, as it 
were, from hand to d, and spread through divers 
and sundry parts of the world, producing, among ma- 
ny other worthies, celebrated for their achievements, 
the valiant Amadis de Gaul, with all his sons and ne- 
warm even to the fifth generation ; the courageous 
‘leximarte of Hircania, the never-enough to be com- 
mended Tirante the white, and he whom, in this our 
age, we have, as it were, seen, heard, and conversed 
with, the invincible and valorous knight, Don Belianis 
of Greece. This, gentlemen, is what I meant by 
knight-errant ; and such as I have described is the or- 
der of chivalry, which, as I have already told you, I, 
though a sinner, have professed ; and the very same 
which those knights I mentioned professed, I pro- 
fess also. On which account I am found in these de- 
serts and solitudes, in quest of adventures, fully deter- 
mined to lift my arm, and expose my , teenag to the 
greatest danger that my destiny sh ecree, in be- 
half of the needy and oppressed.” 
By this declaration, the travellers were convinced 
that the knight had lost his wits, and easily perceived 
the species of folly which had taken possession of his 
brain, and which struck them with the same surprise 
that always seized those who became acquainted with 
our knight. Vivaldo, who was a person of discretion 
and a great deal of archness, in order to travel agree- 
ably the rest of the road which they had to go, till they 
should come to the place of interment, wanted to give 
him an opportunity of proceeding in his extravagance ; 
and, in that view, said to him: “ Sir knight-errant, 
methinks your worship professes one of the strictest 
orders upon earth; nay, J will affirm, more strict than 
that of the Carthusian friars.” 
“The order of the Carthusians,” answered Don 
Quixote, “ may be as strict, but, that it is as beneficial 
to mankind, | am within a hair’s breadth of doubting ; 
for, to be plain with you, the soldier, who executes his 
captain’s commands, is no less valuable than the cap- 
tain who gave the order: I mean, that the monks pray 
to God for their fellow-creatures in peace and safety ; 
but we soldiers and knights put in execution that for 
which they pray, by the valour of our arms, and the 
edge of our swords ; living under no other cover than 
the cope of heaven, set up in a manner as marks for 
the intolerable heat of the sun in summer, and the 
chilling breath of frosty winter: we are, thercfore, 
God’s ministers, and the arms, by which he executes 
his justice upon earth! and as the circumstances of 
war, and what has the least affinity and concern with 
it, cannot be accomplished without sweat, anxiety, and 
fatigue ; it follows, that those who profess it, are doubt- 
less more subject to toil, than those who, in rest and 
security, feelers the favour of God for persons who 
can do nothing for themselves: not that I would be 
thought to say, or imagine, the condition of a knight- 
errant is equal to that of a recluse monk ; I would on- 
ly infer from what we suffer, that it is without doubt 
more troublesome, more battered, more famished, more 
miserable, ragged and lousy: for the knights-errant 
of past times certainly underwent numberless misfor- 
tunes in the course of their lives ; and if some of them 
came to be emperors by the valour of their arms, con- 
sidering the blood and sweat it cost them, in faith it 
was a dear purchase ; and if those who attained such 
a supreme station, had been without their sage enchan- 
ters to assist them, they might have been defrauded by 
their desires, and grievously baulked of their expecta- 
tions.” 
“TI am very much of your opinion,” answered the 
traveller ; “but there is one thing among you knights- 
errant that I cannot approve of; and that 1s, when any 
great and dangerous adventure occurs, in which you 
run a manifest risk of losing your lives, in the instant 
of an engagement, you never think of recommending 
your souls to God, as every Christian ought to do on 
such occasions; but, on the contrary, put up your pe- 
titions to your mistresses, with as much fervour and de- 
votion as if they were your deities ; a circumstance, 
which, in my opinion, smells strong of paganism.” 
“ Sir,” replied Don Quixote, “ that practice must in no 
degree be altered; and woe be to that knight-errant 
who should do otherwise ; for, according to the practice 


the point of achieving some great fete, must call up the 

idea of his mistress, and, t Meqieagee bavelts 

all the gentleness of ieee, inion, as it were, by his 

looks, her favour and protection in the doubtful dilemma 

in which he is about to involve himself: nay, even 

though nobody should hear him, he is obliged to mut- 

ter between his teeth an ejaculation, by which he hearti- 

ly and confidently recommends himself to her good 

wishes : and of this practice we have innumerable ex- 

amples in history : but I would not have you think, that 

we are to forbear recommending ourselves to God also; 

there will be time and opportunity enough for that duty, 

in the course 0 action.” 

“But, nevertheless,” said the traveller, “I have still 
one scruple remaining, which is, that I have often read 
of a dispute between two knights, which proceeding to 
rage, from one word to another, they have turned about 
their steeds, to gain ground for a good career ; and then, 
Without any more ceremony, returned to the encounter 
at full gallop, recommending themselves to their mis- 
tresses by the way ; and the eommon issue of such an 
engagement is, that one of them is thrown down by his 
horse’s crupper, stuck through and through with his 
adversary’s lance ; while the other, with difficulty, avoids 
a fall by laying hold of his horse’s mane: now, I can- 
not comprehend how the dead man could have time to 
recommend himself to God, in the course of so sudden 
an attack ; surely, it would have been better for his 
soul, if, instead of the words he uttered in his career, he 
had put up a petition to Heaven, according to the duty 
and obligation of every Christian ; especially, as I take 
it for granted, that every knight-errant has not a mis- 
tress ; for all of them cannot be in love.” “ That's 
impossible,” answered Don Quixote. “I affirm that 
there never could be a knight-errant without a mis- 
tress ; for to be in love is as natural and liar to 
them as the stars are to the heavens. I am very certain 
that you never read an history that gives an account of 
a knight-errant without an amour ; for he that has never 
been in love, would not be held as a legitimate member, 
but some adulterate brood, who had got into the fortress 
of chivalry, not through the gate, but over the walls, like 
a thief in the night.” 

“ Yet, notwithstanding,” said the traveller, “I have 
read that Don Galaor, brother of the valiant Amadis de 
Gaul, never had any known mistress to whom he could 
recommend himself; and he was not disregarded, but 
looked upon as a very valiant and famous knight.” 
“ Signor,” answered our hero, Don Quixote, “one swal- 
low makes not a summer: besides, to my certain know- 
ledge, that knight was privately very much in love ; in- 
deed, he made love to every handsome woman who 
came in his way; for that was his natural disposition, 
which he by no means could resist: in short, it is very 
well attested, that he had one mistress, whom he en- 
throned, as sovereign of his heart, to whom he recom- 
mended himself with great caution and privacy, because 
he piqued himself upon being a secret knight.” 

“Since, then, it is essential to every knight to be in 
love, we may conclude that your worship, being of that 
profession, is no stranger to that passion: and if you do 
not value yourself upon being as secret a knight as Don 
Galaor, I earnestly entreat you, in behalf of myself and 
the rest of thecompany,to tell us the name, country, 
station, and qualities of your mistress, who must think 
herself extremely happy i reflecting that all the world 
knows how much she is beloved and adored by so va- 
liant a knight as your worship a to be.” 

Here Don Quixote uttered a grievous sigh, sayi 
“T am not positively certain, whether or not that beau- 
teous enemy of mine takes pleasure in the world’s know- 
ing I amherslave; this only I can say, in answer to the 
question you asked with so muchcivility, that her name 
is Dulcinea; her native country a certain part of La 
Mancha, called Toboso; her station must at least be 
that of a princess, since she is queen and lady of m 
soul; her beauty supernatural, in that it justifies 
those impossible and chimerical attributes of excellence, 
which the poets bestow upon their nymphs ; her hair is 
of gold, her forehead the Elysian fields, her eyebrows 
heavenly arches, her eyes themselves suns, her cheeks 
roses, her lips of coral, her teeth of pearl, her neck ala- 
baster, her breast marble, her hands ivory, her skin 

whiter than snow, and those parts which decency con- 
ceals from human view are such, according to my be- 
lief and apprehension, as discretion ought to enhance 
above all comparison.” 

“I wish we knew her lineage, race, and family,” re- 
plied Vivaldo. To this hint, the knight apes 
“ She is not descended of the ancient Caii, Curtii, 
Scipios of Rome, nor of the modern Colonas and Orsi- 
ni, nor of the Moncadas and Requesenes of Catalonia, 
much less of the Rebellas and Villanovas of Valencia ; 
or the Palafaxes, Newcas, Rocabertis, Corellas, Lunas, 
Alagones, Urreas, Fozes and Gurreas of 3 or. 











¢ Knights of the Round Table; and those amours 


and custom of chivalry, every knight, when he is upon 
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Castile; or the Alencastros, Pallas, and Menesis of 
Portugal ; but she sprang from the family of Toboso de 
la Mancha: alineage which, though modern, may give 
a noble rise to the most illustrious families of future 
ages ; and let no man contradict what I say, except 
upon the conditions expressed in that inscription placed 
by Cerbino under the trophy of Orlando’s arms! 


That knight alone these arms shall move, 
Who dares Orlando’s prowess prove.” * 


“ Although I myself am descended from the Ca- 
chopines{ of Loredo,” said the traveller, “I won’t pre- 
sume to compare with that of Toboso de la Mancha; 
though, to be plain with you, I never before heard of 
any such generation.” “How, not heard!” replied 
Don Quixote. The rest of the company jogged on, 
listening with great attention to this discourse, and all 
of them, even the very goatherds, by this time were 
convinced that our knight’s judgment was grievously 
impaired. Sancho alone believed, that every thing his 
master said was true, because he knew his family, and 
had been acquainted with himself from his cradle. The 
only doubt that he entertained was of this same beauti- 
ful Dulcinea del Toboso ; for never had such a name 
or such a princess come within the sphere of his obser- 
vation, although he lived in the neighbourhood of that 


e. 
While they travelled along, conversing in this man- 
ner, they perceived about twenty shepherds descend 
through a cleft made by two high mountains. They 
were all clad in jackets of black sheep-skin, and eac 
of them crowned with a garland, which was composed, 
as we afterwards learned, partly of cypress, and part! 
of yew: six of the foremost carried a bier ; upon whic 
they had strewed a variety of branches and flowers. 
And this was no sooner perceived by one of the goat- 
herds, than he said, “‘ These are the people who carry 
the corpse of Chrysostom, and the foot of that mountain 
is the place where he ordered himself to be interred.” 
Upon this information they made haste, and came up 
just at the time that the bearers, having laid down the 
ody, began to dig the grave with pickaxes on one 
side of a flinty rock. They received our travellers with 
great courtesy; and Don Quixote, with his company, 
went towards the bier to look at the dead body, which 
was covered with flowers, clad in shepherds’ weeds, 
and seemingly thirty years old, Notwithstanding he 
was dead, they could plainly perceive that he had been 
a man of an engaging aspect, and genteel stature ; and 
could not help wondering at the sight of a great many 
ng both sealed and loose, that lay round him in the 
coffin. 


While the new comers were observing this pheno- 
menon, and the shepderds busied in digging a grave, a 
wonderful and universal silence prevailed, tll such time 
as one of the bearers said to another: “Consider, Am- 
brosio, if this be the very spot which Chrysostom men- 
tioned, that his last will may be punctually fulfilled.” 
“ This,” answered Ambrosio, “is the very place in 
which my unhappy friend has often recounted to me 
the story of his misfortunes. Here it was he first be- 
held that mortal enemy of the human race; here also 
did he first declare his amorous and honourable inten- 
tion ; and here, at last, did Marcella signify her dis- 

st and disdain, which put an end to the tragedy of 

is wretched life; and in this place, as a monument of 
his mishap, did he desire to be deposited in the bowels of 
eternal oblivion.” 

Then, addressing himself to Don Quixote, and the 
travellers, he thus proceeded: “This corse, gentle- 
men, which you behold with compassionate eyes, was 
the habitation of a soul, which possessed an infinite 





* When aknight challenged the whole world, he wore an 
emprize, consisting of a gold chain, or some other badge of 
love and chivalry ; and sometimes this emprize was fixed in 
a public place, to attract the attention of strangers. When 
any person accepted the challenge fora trial of chivalry, 

led the combat of courtesy, he touched this emprize ; but 
if he tore it away, it was considered as a resolution to fight 
the owner to extremity or Outrance. The combat of courtesy 
is still practised by our prize-fighters and boxers, who shake 
hands before the engagement, in token of love. q 
- But no defiance of this kind could be either published or 
accepted without the permission of the prince at whose court 
the combatants chanced to be. Accordingly we are told by 
Oliver de la Marche, that the lord of Ternant having publish- 
ed adefiance at the court of Burgundy, inthe year 1445, 
Galiot asked the duke’s permission to touch the challenger’s 
emprize ; which, being granted, he advanced and touched it, 
saying to the bearer, while he bowed very low, ‘Noble 
knight, I touch your emprize; and, with God's permission, 
will do my utmost to fulfil 7 desire either on horseback 
or on foot.” The lord of Ternant humbly thanked him for 
his condescension, said he was extremely welcome, and pro- 
mised to send him that same day a cartel, mentioning the 
arms they should use. 

+ Cachopines is the name given to the Europeans by the 
Indians of Mexico. 





share of the riches of heaven: this is the body of 
Chrysostom, who was a man of unparalleled genius, the 
pink of courtesy and kindness; in friendship a very 
pheenix, liberal without bounds, grave without arro- 
gance, gay without meanness, and, in short, second to 
none in every thing that was good, and without second 
in all that was unfortunate. He loved and was abhor- 
red; he adored, and was disdained; he implored a 
savage ; he importuned a statue ; he hunted the wind ; 
cried aloud to the desert ; he was a slave to the most 
ungrateful of women; and the fruit of his servitude 
was death, which overtook him in the middle of his 
career : in short, he perished by the cruelty of a shep- 
herdess, whom he has eternized in the memory of all 
the people in this country: as these papers, which you 
gaze at, would show, if he had not ordered me to com- 
mit them to the flames as soon as his body shall be de- 
posited in the earth.” 

“You will use them, then, with more cruelty and 
rigour,” said Vivaldo, “than that of the author himself; 
seeing it is neither just nor convenient to fulfil the will 
of any man, provided it be unreasonable. Augustus 
Cesar would have been in the wrong, had he consent- 
ed to the execution of what the divine Mantuan order- 
ed on his death-bed. Wherefore, Signor Ambrosio, 
while you commit the body of your friend to the earth, 
you ought not likewise to consign his writings to obli- 
vion ; nor perform indiscreetly what he in his affliction 
ordained: on the contrary, by publishing these papers, 
you ought to immortalize the cruelty of Marcella, that it 
may serve as an example, in time to come, and warn 
young men to shun and avoid such dangerous preci- 
pices: for I, and the rest of this company, already know 
the history of that enamoured and unhappy friend, the 
nature of your friendship, the occasion ot his death, to- 
gether with the orders that he left upon his death-bed : 
from which lamentable story, it is easy to conclude, 
how excessive must have been the cruelty of Marcella, 
the love of Chrysostom, the faith of your friendship, and 
the check which those receive, who precipitately run 
through the path exhibited to them by idle and mis- 
chievous love, Last night, we understood the death of 
Chrysostom, who, we are informed, was to be buried in 
this place ; and, therefore, out of curiosity and concern, 
have turned out of our way, resolving to come and see 
with our eyes what had affected us so much in the 
hearing ; and, in return for that concern, and the de- 
sire we felt in remedying it, if it had been in our power, 
we intreat thee, O discreet Ambrosio! at least, for my 
own part, I beg of thee, not to burn these papers, but 
allow me to preserve some of them.” 

Accordingly, without staying for an answer, he reach- 
ed out his hand, and took some of those that were near- 
est him: which Ambrosio perceiving, said, “ Out of ci- 
vility, signor, I will consent to your keeping what you 
have taken up ; but to think that I will fail to burn the 
rest; is a vain supposition.” Vivaldo being desirous of 
seeing the contents, immediately opened one, entitled, 
A song of despair: which Ambrosio hearing, said, 
“That is the last poem my rere, 4 friend composed ; 
and that you may see, signor, to what a pass his mis- 
fortunes had reduced him, read it aloud, and you'll have 
time enough to finish it before the grave be made!” 
“ That I will do with all my heart,” said Vivaldo, and 
every body present being seized with the same desire, 
they stood around him in a circle, and he read what 
follows, with an audible voice. 


A SONG OF DESPAIR. 


1. 

Since then, thy pleasure, cruel maid ! 

Is, that thy rigour and disdain 
Should be from clime to clime convey’d ; 

All hell shall aid me to complain ! 
The torments of my heart to tell, 

And thy achievements to record, 
My voice shall raise a dreadful yell, 

My bowels burst at ev’ry word : 
Then listen to the baleful sound 

That issues from my throbbing breast, 
Thy pride, perhaps, it may confound, 

nd yield my madd’ning soul some rest. 


I. 
Let the snake’s hiss and wolf's dire howl, 
The bull’s harsh note, the lion’s roar, 

The boding cow and screeching owl, 
The tempest rattling on the shore, 
The monster’s scream, the turtle’s moan, 
The shrieks of the infernal crew, 
Be mingled with my dying groan, 
A concert terrible and new! 
The hearer’s senses to appal, 
And reason from her throne depose ; 
Such melody will suit the gall 
That from my burning liver flows! 


This ditty of Chrysostom was ap’ 
hearers! but he who read it ehberesh, that it did not 





——— 


IL. 

Old Tagus, with his yellow hair, 

And Betis, with her olive wreath, 
Shall never echo such despair, 

Or listen to such notes of death 
As here I’ll utter and repeat, 

From hill to dale, from rock to cave, 
In wilds untrod by human feet, 

In dungeons dreary as the grave ; 
The beasts of prey that scour the plain, 

Shall thy more savage nature know, 
The spacious earth resound my strain ; 

Such is the privilege of woe! 


IV. 

Disdain his death, and doubt o’erturns 

The patience of the firmest mind ; 
But jealousy still fiercer burns, 

Like all the flames of hell combin’d! 
The horrors of that cursed fiend, 

In absence to distraction rage, 
And all the succour hope can Tend, 

The direful pangs will not assuage. 
Such agonies will surely kill ; 

Yet spite of absence, doubts, and scom, 
I live a miracle, and still 

Those deadly flames within me burn! 


*. 
Hope’s shadow ne’er refreshed my view, 
Despair attends with wakeful strife ; 
The first let happier swains pursue, 
The last my consort is for life. 
Can hope and fear at once prevail, 
When fear on certainty is fed ? 
To shut mine eyes will not avail, 
When thunder bursts around my head, 
When cold disdain in native dye 
Appears, and falschood’s cunning lore 
Perverts the tale of truth, shall I 
Against despondence shut the door? 


VI. 

O jealousy ! love’s tyrant lord 

And thou soul-chilling, dire disdain 
Lend me the dagger and the cord, 

To stab remembrance, strangle pain. 
I die bereft of hope in death, 

Yet still those are the freest souls, 
(Tl vouch it with my latest breath) 

Whom love’s old tyranny controuls. 
My fatal enemy is fair, 

n body and in mind, I'll say, 
And I have earn’d the woes I bear: 

By rigour love maintains the sway. 


VIL 
With this opinion let me fall 
A prey to unrelenting scorn ; 
No fun’ral pomp shall grace my pall, 
No banal ong pale corse adorn. 
O thou! whose cruelty and hate 
The tortures of my breast proclaim, 
Behold how willingly to fate 
I offer this devoted frame. 
If thou, when I am past all pain, 
Should’st think my fall deserves a tear, 
Let not one single drop disdain 
Those eyes so killing and so clear. 


vill. 
No! rather let thy mirth display 
The joys that in thy bosom flow ; 
Ah! need I bid that heart be gay 
Which always triumph’d in my woe. 
Come then, for ever barr’d of bliss, 
Ye, who with ceascless torment dwell, 
And, agonizing, how! and hiss 
In the profoundest shades of hell ; 
Come, Tantalus, with raging thirst, 
Bring, Sysiphus, thy rolling stone, 
Come Titius, with thy vulture curst, 
Nor leave Ixion racked alone. 


Ix. 
The toiling sisters too shall join, 
And my sad, solemn dirge repeat, 
When to the grave my friends consign 
These limbs, denied a winding-sheet ; 
Fierce Cerberus shall clark his chain, 
In chorus with chimeras dire: 
What other pomp, what other strain 
Should he who dies of love require? 
Be hush’d my song, complain no more 
Of her whose pleasure gave thee birth 
But let the sorrows I deplore, 
Sleep with me in the silent earth. 


roved by all the 
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seem to agree with the report he had heard of Mar- 
cella’s virtue and circumspection; inasmuch as the 
author complained of. jealousy, absence, and suspicion, 
which tended to the prejudice of her morals and re- 
tion. To this objection, Ambrosio, as one that 
was acquainted with the most secret sentiments of his 
frend, answered, “ Signor, for # pa satisfaction in this 
int, it is necessary you should know, that the forlorn 
shepherd composed this songin the absence of Marcella, 
from whose presence he had gone into voluntary exile, 
inorder to try if he could reap the usual fruits of ab- 
sence, and forget the cause of his despair: and as one 
in that situation is apt to be fretted by every circum- 
stance, and invaded by every apprehension, poor Chry- 
sostom was harassed by groundless jealousy and ima- 
inary fears, which tormented him as much as if they 
og bow real ; for which reason, this circumstance 
eht not to invalidate the fame of Marcella’s virtue, 
against which, exclusive of her cruelty, arrogance, and 
disdain, envy itself hath not been able to lay the least 
imputation.” : . 

“That may be very true,” replied Vivaldo, who be- 
ing about to read another of the papers he had saved 
from the flames, was diverted from his purpose by a 
wonderful vision, for such it seemed, that all of a sudden 
presented itself to their eyes, This was no other than 
the sheperdess Marcella, who appeared upon the top of 
the rock, just above the grave they were digging, so 
beautiful that she surpassed all report. ‘Those who 
had never seen her before, gazed with silent admira- 
tion ; nor were the rest, who had been accustomed to 
seeher, less astonished at her appearance. But no 
sooner did Ambrosio perceive her, than with indigna- 
tion in his looks, he cried : 

“Comest thou hither, fierce basilisk of these moun- 
tains! to see if the wounds of this unhappy youth, 
whom thy cruelty hath slain, will bleed at thy approach ? 
orart thou come to rejoice in the exploits of thy bar- 
barity, and from the top of that mountain behold, like 
ae Nero, the flames which thy impiety hath kin- 
dled ? or inhumanly to trample upon this unfortunate 
corse, as the unnatural daughter insulted the dead bo- 
dy of her father Tarquin? Tell us at once the cause 
ob thy approach, and deign to signify thy pleasure, that 
I, who ae how devoutly Chrysostom obeyed thee, 
when alive, may, now that he is dead, dispose his 
friends to yield the same obedience.” 

“I come not,” answered Marcella, “ for any of the 
purposes you have mentioned, Ambrosio ; but rather 
aay to demonstrate how unreasonably people 

e me for their own affliction, as well as for the 
death and sufferings of Chrysostom. I beg, therefore, 
that all present will give me the hearing, as it will be 
unnecessary to spend much time, or waste many words, 
to convince those that are unprejudiced, of the truth. 
Heaven, you say, hath given me beauty, nay, such a 

of it, as compels you to love me, in spite of your 
resolutions to the contrary ; from whence you draw this 
inference, and insist upon it, that it is my duty to re- 
tun your passion. By the help of that small capacity 
which nature has bestowed upon me, I know that 
which is beautifulyis lovely ; but I can by no means 
conceive, why the object which is beloved for being 
beautiful, is bound to be enamoured of its admirer ; 
more especially, as it may happen that this same ad- 
murer is an object of digust and abhorrence; in which 
case, would it be reasonable in him to say, ‘I love 
thee, because thou are beautiful, and thou must favour 
my passion, although [ am deformed?’ But, granting 
beauty equal on hoth sides, it does not follow that 

the desires ought to be mutual ; for all sorts of beauty 
do not equally affect the spectator ; some, for example, 
ielighting the eye only, without captivating the heart. 
And well it is for mankind, that things are thus dis- 
Posed, otherwise there would be a strange perplexity 
and confusion of desires, without power of distinguish- 
ing and choosing particular objects ; for beauty being in- 
finitely diversified, the inclination would be infinitely 
vided : and I have heard, that true love must be un- 
divided and unconstrained : if this be the case, as I 
believe it is, why should I constrain my inclination, 
when [ am under no other obligation so to do, but your 
saying that you are in love with me? Otherwise tell 
me, if Heaven, that made me handsome, had created 
mea monster of deformity, should I have had cause to 
complain of you for not loving me? Besides, you are 
toconsider, that I did not chuse the beauty I possess ; 
such as it is, God was pleased, of his own tree will and 
favour, to bestow it upon me, without any solicitation 
on my part. Therefore, as the viper deserves no blame 

r its sting, although it be mortal, because it is the 

ol nature; neither ought I to be reviled for being 
eautiful ; for beauty ina virtuous woman is like a 
t lame and a sharp sword afar off, which prove 

to none but those who approach too near them. 
onour and virtue are the ornaments of the soul ; with- 








out which the body, though never so handsome, ought 
to seem ugly: if chastity, then, be one of the virtues 
which chiefly adorns and beautifies both body and soul, 
why should she, that is beloved, lose that jewel for 
which she is chiefly beloved, merely to satisfy the 
appetite of one who, for his own selfish enjoyment, 
employs his whole care and industry to destroy it? I 
was born free, and to enjoy that freedom have I chosen 
the solitude of these fields ‘The trees on these moun- 
tains are my companions ; and I have no other mirror 
than the — streams of these crystal brooks. With 
the trees and the streams I share my contemplation and 
my beauty; I am a distant flame and a sword afar off : 
those whom my eyes have captivated, my tongue has 
undeceived ; and if hope be the food of desire, as I gave 
none to Chrysostom, or to any other person, so neither 
can his death, nor that of any other of my admirers, be 
justly imputed to my cruelty, but rather to their own 
obstinate despair. ‘l'o those who observe that his in- 
tentions were honourable, and that therefore I was bound 
to comply with them, I answer, when he declared the 
honesty of his designs, in that very spot where now his 
grave is digging, I told him, my purpose was to live in 
perpetual solitude, and let the earth alone enjoy the 
fruits of my retirement, and the spoils of my beauty : 
wherefore, if he, notwithstanding this my explanation, 
persevered without hope, and sailed against the wind, 
it is no wonder that he was overwhelmed in the gulph 
of his rashness. Had I cajoled him, I should have been 
perfidious ; had I gratified his inclination, I should have 
acted contrary to my own reason and resolution. But, 
because he persisted after I had explained myself, and 
despaired before he had cause to think I abhorred him, 
I leave you to judge, whether or not it be reasonable to 
lay his misfortune at my door? Let him whom I have 
deceived complain, and let him despair to whom I have 
broke my promise : if I call upon any man, he may de- 
pend upon me; if I admit of his addresses, he may re- 
Joice in his success: but why should I be styled a bar- 
barous homicide by him whom I never soothed, de- 
ceived, called, or admitted? Hitherto Heaven has not 
thought fit that I should love by destiny, and the world 
must excuse me from loving by election. Let this 
general declaration serve as an answer to all those who 
solicit me in particular, and henceforward give them to 
understand, that whosoever dies for me, perishes not 
by jealousy or disdain; for she who never gave her 
love, can never give just cause of jealousy ; neither 
ought her slale-tenltinn to be interpreted into disdain. 
Let him who terms me a fierce basilisk, shun me as an 
evil being; if any man thinks me ungrateful, let him 
refuse his services when I ask them ; if | have disowned 
any one, let him renounce me in his turn; and let him 
who has found me cruel, abandon me in my distress : 
this fierce basilisk, this ungrateful, cruel, supercilious 
wretch, will neither seek, serve, own, nor follow you 
in any shape whatever. If Chrysostom perished by the 
impatience of his own extravagant desire, why should 
my innocent reserve be inveighed against? If I have 
preserved my virginity in these deserts, why should he 
that loves me, wish to see me lose it among mankind ! 
Ihave riches of my own, as you all know, and covet 
no man’s wealth : } am free, and will not be subjected : 
I neither love nor hate any man: I do not caj Je this 
one, nor teaze that, nor do I joke with one, or + lh 
with another; but amuse myself with the care of m 
goats, and the innocent conversation of the shepherd- 
esses belonging to the neighbouring villages. My 
desires are bounded by these mountains ; or if my me- 
ditation surpasses these bounds, it is only to contem- 
plate the beauty of the heavens, those steps by which 
the soul ascends to its original mansion.” So saying, 
without waiting for any reply, she turned her bac 
and vanished into a thicket on a neighbouring moun- 
tain, leaving all that were present equally surprised 
with her beauty and discretion. 

Some of the bye-standers being wounded by the 
powerful shafts that were darted from her fair eyes, 
manifested an inclination to follow her, without avail- 
ing themselves of the ingenuous declaration they had 
heard ; which being perceived by Don Quixote, who 
thought this a proper occasion for exercising his chival- 
ry, in defence of distressed damsels ; he laid his hand 
upon the hilt of his sword, and, in a oy and audible 
voice, pronounced, “ Let no person, of whatsoever rank 
or degree, presume to follow the beautiful Marcella, on 
pain of incurring my most furious indignation, She 
has demonstrated, by clear and undeniable arguments, 
how little, if at all, she is to be blamed for the death of 
Chrysostom, and how averse she is to comply with the 
desires of any of her admirers; for which reason, in- 
stead of being pursued and persecuted, she ought to 
be honoured and esteemed by all virtuous men, as the 
only person in the universe who lives in such a chaste 
and laudable intention.” Whether it was owing to 
these menaces of the knight, or to the advice of 





brosio, who desired them to perform the last office to 
their deceased friend, not one of the shepherds attempt- 
ed to stir from the spot, until the grave being finished, 
and the papers burnt, the body of poor Chrysostom was 
interred, not without abundance of tears shed by his 
surviving companions. ‘The grave was secured by a 
large fragment of the rock which they rolled upon it, 
till such time as a tombstone could be made under the 
direction of Ambrosio, who was resolved to have the 
following epitaph engraved upon it : 
The body of a wretched swain, 
Kill’d by a cruel maid’s disdain, 
In this cold bed neglected lies. 
He liv’d, fond hapless youth! to prove, 
Th’ inhuman tyranny of love, 
Exerted in Marcella’s eyes. 


Having strewed the place with a profusion of flowers 
and branches, every body present condoled, and took 
leave of the afflicted executor ; and Don Quixote bade 
farewell to his kind landlords, as well as to the travel- 
lers, who would have persuaded him to aecompan: 
them to Seville, which, they said, was a city so Ww 
adapted for adventures, that they occurred in every 
street, nay, at the corner of every blind alley. Our hero 
thanked them most courteously for their advice, and the 
inclination they expressed to pre him pleasure ; but 
assured them, he neither could nor would set out for 
Seville, until he should have cleared these deserts of 
the robbers and banditti, of whom they were reported 
to be full. 

The travellers seeing him thus laudably determined, 
importuned him no further, but, taking leave of him 
anew, pursued their journey, during which they did 
not fail to discuss the story of Marcella and Chrysos- 
tom, as well as the madness of Don Quixote, who, on 
his part, resolved to go in quest of the shepherdess, and 
offer her all the service in his power: but this scheme 
did not turn out according to his expectation, as will be 
related in the course of this faithful history, the second 
book of which is here concluded.” 





PART I.—BOOK IIL 
CHAPTER I. 
Wherein is ted the unlucky adventure which 

to Don Quixote in meeting with certain unmerciful Yangue- 

sians, 

Tue sage Cid Hamet Benengeli relates, that Don 
Quixote, having bid adieu to his entertainers, and to 
all who were present at the funeral of the shepherd 
Chrysostom, entered, with his squire, the same wood to 
which Marcella had retreated; where, when they had 
wandered about upwards of two hours, without seeing 
her, they chanced to find themselves in a delightful spot, 
overgrown with verdant grass, and watered by a cool 
and pleasant stream ; which was so inviting as to in- 
duce them to stay in it during the heat of the day, that 
now began to be very sultry; the knight and — 
therefore, dismounting, and leaving the ass and Rozi- 
nante at pleasure to regale themselves with the rich 
ture, tied their knapsack, and, without any ceremo- 
ny, attacked the contents, which they ate together like 
good friends, laying aside all vain distinction of master 
and man. 

Sancho had been at no pains to tether Rozinante se- 
cure, as he thought, in knowing him to be so meek and 
peaceable, that all the mares in the meadows of Cor- 
dova could not provoke his concupiscence. Chance, 
however, or the devil, who is not often found napping, 
ordered it so, that a drove of Gallician fillies belunging 
to certain Yanguesian carriers, happened at that very 
instant to be feeding in the same valley; for it being 
the custom of these people to halt and refresh them 
selves and their beasts in places where there is plenty of 
water and grass, they could not have lighted on a more 
convenient spot than that where Don Quixote chanced 
to be. It was then that Rozinante, seized with an in- 
clination to solace himself with some of those skittish 
females, no sooner had them in the wind, than, deviat- 
ing from his natural disposition and aecustomed delibe- 
ration, without asking leave of his lord and master, he 
went off at a small trot, te communicate his occasions 
to the objects of his desire. But they, it seems, more 
fond of their pasture than of his addresses, received 
him so uncivilly with their hoofs and teeth, that in a 
twinkling his girth was broke, his saddle kicked off, 
and he himself remained in cuerpo. But what he chie® 
ly suffered was from the carriers, who, seeing violence 
offered to their mares, ran to their assistance with Tong 
staves, which they exercised upon him so un | 
that he fell prostrate to the ground, almost battered to 


th. 

The knight and Sancho seeing their steed thus bas- 
tinadoed, made all the haste they could to his rescue; 
the former addressing the latter in this manner: «jf 
perceive, friend Sancho, that these are no knights, but 
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fellows of low degree and infamous descent: this par- 
ticular I mention, because thou mayest now assist me, 
in taking just vengeance upon them, for the injury they 
have done to Rozinante before my face.” “ What a de- 
vil of vengeance can we pretend to take,” answered the 
squire, “ when they are more than twenty, and we but 
two? nay, I believe, if it was put to the tnal, no better 
than one and a half.” “ Myself am worth an hundred 
of such vagabonds,” cried Don Quixote ; and without 
uttering another syllable, he unsheathed his sword, and 
assaulted the Yanguesians, being seconded by Sancho, 
who suffered himself to be roused and encouraged by 
the example of his master: and indeed the knight lent 
the first he met with such a hearty stroke, as laid open 
a leathern jacket he wore, together with a large portion 
of his shoulder. 

The carriers seeing themselves thus maltreated by 
two men only, took the benefit of their numbers, 
and ran to sustain one another with their staves; then 
surrounding the two assailants, began to drum upon 
their carcases with infinite eagerness and dexterity. 
True it is, at the second application, Sancho fell to the 
earth; a misfortune that also happened to his master; 
who, in spite of all his own address, together with the 
assistance of his good friend, soon found himself at the 
feet of Rozinante, who had not as yet been able to rise: 
from whence we may learn what furious execution is 
often done by pack-staves, when managed by the hands 
of such enraged clowns.. 

The carriers, perceiving what havoc they had made, 
thought proper to load again with all dispatch, and pur- 
sue their journey, leaving our adventurers in miserable 
plight and doleful dilemma. The first that recovered 
the use of his senses was Sancho Panza, who finding 
himself laid along by the side of his master, pronounc 
with a weak and lamentable voice, “ Sir Don Quix- 
ote! ahSir Don Quixote!” “ What wouldst thou have, 
brother Sancho ?” replied the knight, in the same feeble 
and complaining tone. “I wish,” resumed Sancho, 
“your worship would, if it be possible, comfort me with a 
couple of gulphs of that same balsam made by Fairy 
Blas, if you have got any of it about you: perhaps it 
may be serviceable in bruises and broken bones, as well 
as in wounds and running sores.” ‘“ Would to God I 
had it here, unfortunate wight that I am!” cried Don 
Quixote ; “ but I swear to thee, Sancho, on the faith of 
a knight-errant, that ere two days pass, if some mis- 
chievous accident does not intervene, I will have it in 
my possession, if my hands do not very much misgive 
me.” “In how many days does your worship think we 
shall be able to move our feet ?” said the squire. “ With 
regard to myself,” answered the battered knight, “I 
really cannot fix any number of days; but this I know, 
that I alone am to blame for what has happened, in 
condescending to use my sword against antagonists 
who were not dubbed and knighted. like myself. I 
therefore firmly believe, that as a punishment for hav- 
ing transgressed the laws of chivalry, the God of bat- 
tles hath permitted me to receive this disgraceful chas- 
tisement : for which reason, brother Sancho, it is proper 
that thou shouldst be apprized of what I am going to 
say, as it may be of great importance to the safety of us 
both: whenever thou shalt see us insulted or aggrieved 
fot the future, by such rascally scum, thou shalt not 
wait for my drawing upon them, for I will in no shape 
intermeddle with such unworthy foes ; but lay thy hand 
upon thy sword, and with’thy own arm chastise them to 
thy heart’s content: but should any knights make up 
to their defence and assistance, then shall I know how 
to protect thee, and assault them with all my might; 
and thou art already convinced, by a thousand amazing 
proofs, how far extends the valour of this my invincible 
arm.” So arrogant was the poor knight become by his 
victory over the valiant Biscayan. 

This wholesome advice, however, was not so much 
relished by Sancho, but that he replied, “Sir, I ama 
quiet, meek, peaceable man, and can digest any inju- 

, be it never so hard; for I have a wife and small 
aie to maintain and bring up: wherefore, let me 
also apprize (since I cannot lay my commands upon) 
your worship, that I will in no shape whatever use my 
sword against either knight or knave; and that hence- 
forward, in the sight of God, I forgive all injuries past, 

present, or to come, which I have already noe ak at 
this present time suffer, or may hereafter undergo, 
from any person whatsoever, high or low, rich or 
poor, gentle, or simple, without exception to rank or cir- 
oumstance.” 

His master hearing this declaration, answered, “ I 
wish the grievous pain I feel in this rib would abate a 
little, so as that [ could speek for a few moments with 
ease, and convince thee of thy damnable error, Panza. 
Hark ye me, sinner! suppose the gale of fortune, which 
hath been hitherto so adverse, should change in our fa- 
vour, and swelling the sails of our desire, conduct us 
safely, without the least impediment, into the haven of 





some one of those islands which I promised thee—what 
would become of thy wretched affairs, if, after 1 had won 
and given it into thy pees, thou shouldst frustrate 
my intention, by thy lack of knighthood, ambition, va- 
lour, and courage, to revenge thy wrongs, or defend thy 
government ? for I would have thee to com that in all 
new-conquered kingdoms or provinces, the friends of 
their natural masters are never so quiet or reconciled to 
their new sovereign as to dispel all fear of some fresh 
insurrection, to alter the government again, and, as the 
saying is, try fortune once more: it is therefore requi- 
site that the new possessor should have understandin 
to govern, resolution to punish, and valour to defen 
himself, in case of any such accident.” 

“Tn this last accident which hath befallen us,” said 
Sancho, “I wish the Lord had pleased to give me that 
same understanding and valour as your worship men- 
tions: but I protest, upon the ook of a poor sinner, 
that I am at present more fit for a searcloth than such 
conversation. See if your worship can make shift to 
rise, and then we will give some assistance to Rozinan- 
te, though it be more than he deserves ; for he was the 
principal cause of all this plaguy rib-roasting: never 
could { believe such a thing of Rozinante, who I always 
thought was as chaste and sober a person as myself: 
but this verifies the common remar , that you must 
keep company a long time with a man before you know 
him thoroughly ; and that there is nothing certain in 
this life. Who could have thought that those huge back- 
strokes your worship dealt so heartily to the unlucky 
traveller, would be followed as it were post-haste, by 
such a mighty tempest of blows, as just now discharged 
itself upon our shoulders.” “Thy carcase, Sancho,” 
said Don Quixote, “ was formed for enduring such rough 
weather ; but my limbs were tenderly nursed in soft 
wool and fine linen, and therefore must feel more sen- 
sibly the pain of this discomfiture ; and if I did not be- 
lieve (believe, said I) if I were not certain, that all these 
inconveniences are inseparably annexed to the exercise 
of arms, I would lie still where am, and die with pure 
vexation.” 

‘To this protestation the squire replied, “ Seeing these 
misfortunes are the natural crops of chivalry, pray good 
your worship, do they happen at all times of the year, or 
only fall at an appointed season ; because, in my simple 
conjecture, two such harvests will leave us altogether 
incapable of reaping a third, if God, of his infinite mer- 
cy, will not be pleased to send us extraordinary suc- 
cour.” Thou must know, friend Sancho,” answered 
Don Quixote, “that the life of a knight-errant is subject 
to a thousand dangers and mishaps; but then he en- 
joys the self-same chance of being a king or emperor, as 
experience demonstrates to have been the case of divers 
and sundry knights, the history of whose lives I am 
perfectly well acquainted with; andI could now relate, 
if this pain would give me leave, the fortunes of some, 
who, by their valour alone, have risen to that supreme 
degree: and those very persons, both before and af- 
ter their success, have undergone various calamities 
and affliction ; witness the valiant Amadis de Gaul, 
who saw himself in the power of bis mortal enemy Ar- 
calaus the enchanter, of whom it is positively affirmed, 
that while the knight was his prisoner, he caused him to 
be bound to a pillar in his court-yard, and gave him two 
hundred stripes with the reins of his horse’s bridle. 
There is likewise a certain secret author of no small 
credit, who relates that the knight of the sun was 
caught in a trap in a certain castle, and falling, found 
himself tied hand and foot in a deep dungeon below 
ground, where was administered unto him one of those 
things they call glysters, composed of sand and water, 
which had well nigh cost him his life; and, if he had 
not been succoured in that perilous conjuncture by a 
sage who was his good friend, the poor knight would 
have fared very ill, Wherefore, what hath happened 
to me, may easily pass unheeded, among those much 
greater affronts that such worthy people have under- 
gone: besides, I would have thee know, Sancho, that 
it is never reckoned an affront to be wounded by those 
instruments which are casually in the hands of our ene- 
mies ; for itis expressly mentioned in the laws ofduel- 
ling, that if a shoemaker beats a man with a last he 
has by accident in his hand, the man cannot properly 
be said to be cudgelled, although the said last was 
made of wood. is particular [ mention, that thou 
mayest not suppose us affronted, although we have 
been mauled in this unlucky fray; for the weapons 
with which those men threshed us so severely, were no 
other than their own pack-staves; and so far as I can 
remember, there was neither tuck, poignard, nor sword 
among them.” 

“ They did not give me time,” answered Sancho, 
“to make any such observation ; for searce had I laid 
my fingers upon my * Toledo, when there rained a 





* Tizona, which is the word in the original, is a roman. 





shower of cudgels upon my poor shoulders, that ba- 
nished the light fom Bg a wae strength from my 
feet, and laid me flat upon the spot where I now lie 
not so much concerned about thinking whether this 
drubbing be an affront or not, as about the intolerable 
pain of the blows, which remain imprinted upon m 

memory as well as upon my carcase.” “ N otwithstand. 
ing all this complaining,” said the knight, “I ayer, 
brother Sancho, that there is no remembrance which 
time does not efface, nor pain that death does not re. 
move.” “And pray, what greater misfortune can 
there be,” answered Sancho, “ than that which no. 
thing but time can remove, or death puta stopto? If 
this mishap of ours were such a one as might be cured 
with a couple of snips of searcloth, it would not be al 
together so vexatious ; but so far as I can see, all the 
plaster of an hospital will not be sufficient to set us 
cleverly on our legs again.” 

“ Truce with thy reflections,” replied Don Quixote, 
“ and collecting strength out of weakness, as I will en 
deavour to do, let us rise and examine Rozinante’s 
case ; for, in all appearance, the poor beast hath not 
suffered the least part of the misfortune.” “ That is 
not to be wondered at,” said the squire, “he being a 
knight-errant also ; but what surprises me most is, 
that my dapple should get off without paying his score, 
whenwe are scored all over.” “ Desuny, when one door 
is shut, always leaves another open, as a resource mm all 
calamities,” said Don Quixote : “this I observe, be 
cause thy ass will now supply the place of Rozinante, 
and carry me from hence to some castle, where my 
wounds may be cured: more especially as such car- 

riage will be no dishonor to chivalry: for I remember to 
have read, that the good old Silenus, tutor and companion 
of the jolly God of mirth and wine, entered the city of 
the hundred gates, lolling at his ease upun a most 
comely ass.” “It may be very true that he rode u 
an ass,” replied Sancho; “ but there is some differ- 
ence, I apprehend, between riding and lying across the 
beast like a bag of dirt.” To this observation the 
knight answered, “ Those wounds which are received 
in battle, may well give, but can never deprive one of 
honour: therefore, friend Sancho, do asI bid thee, 
without further reply : get up as well as thou canst, 
and lay me upon dapple just as thou shalt find most 
convenient, that we may be gone before night comes to 
surprise us in this unfrequented place.” 

“ And yet,” said Sancho, “T have heard your wor 
ship remark, that it is usual for knights-errant to sleep 
upon commons and heaths the greatest part of the 
year ; aye, and to be thankful for their fortune in 
being able so to do.” “ Yes,” said the knight, “when 
they can do no better, or are in love ; and that is s0 
true, that there was a knight who lay upon a bare rock, 
exposed to the sultry noon and midnight damps, with 
all the inclemencies of the weather, during two whole 
years, before his mistress knew any thing of the mat- 
ter! this was no other than Amadis, who, assuming 
the name of Beltenebros, took up his quarters upon 
the naked rock, for the space of either eight years, or 
eight months, I really do not remember which ; only 
that he remained doing penance in that place, for some 
disgust shown to him by his dame Oriana: but truce 
with this conversation, Sancho, and make haste, before 
such another accident can happen to thy beast, as that 
which has already befallen Rozinante.” { 

“ Odds my life! that would be the devil, indeed,” 
cried Sancho, who uttering thirty ah’s and sixty oh’s! 
together with a hundred and fifty oh la’s ! and cursed 
upon him who had brought chem to that pass, raised 
himself up, though he could not for his soul stand up- 
night, but in spite of all his efforts, remained bent like 
a Turkish bow ; and in that attitude, with infinite ls- 
bour, made shift to equip his ass, which had also gone 
a little astray, presuming upon the excessive license of 
the time ; he then lifted up Rozinante, who, could he 
have found a tongue to complain with, would certainly 
have surpassed both his master and Sancho in lamen- 
tation: in short, the squire disposed of Don Quixote 
upon the ass, to whose tail Rozinante was tied ; then 
taking his own dapple by the halter, jogged on, some- 
times faster, sometimes slower, towards the ne 
where he conjectured the high road to te: and, indeed, 
they had not exceeded a short me when by 
luck, which now seemed to take the management 
their affairs, they arrived at the highway, and disco- 
vered an inn, which, to Sancho’s great grief, was mis 
taken for a castle by the joyful knight. This differ- 
ence of opinion begat an obstinate dispute, that las 
until they arrived at the place, into which Sancho in’ 
— conveyed his cargo, without further exposti- 
ation. 


—_ 
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de Bivar, the famous Spanish general against the Moors. 
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CHAPTER II. 


¢ that happened ‘o this sagacious:knight at the? 
™ sane which he mistook for a ra 

Tur inn-keeper seeing Don Quixote laid athwart 
the ass, asked what was the matter? to which mterro- 
gation, Sancho replied, “ Nothing but.a few bruises 
which my master received in a fall froma rock in 
this neighbourhood.” The landlady, who differed in 
disposition from most of your innkeeper’s wives, being 
naturally charitable, and sympathizing with the calami- 
ties of her fellow-creatures, came running to the relief 
of the battered knight, and brought her daughter, who 
was.a very handsome girl, to assist in taking care of 
her guest. There was in the same house a servant 

id from Asturias, remarkable for her capacious coun- 
tenance, beetle-browed, flat-nosed, blind of one eye, 
and bleared in the other ; true it is, the gentility of her 
shape made amends for her other defects ; she was 
something short of seven hands from head to foot, and, 
moreover, encumbered so much by her shoulders, that 
she was obliged to contemplate the dust beneath her 
feet oftener than she could have wished. 

This very comely creature, with the assistance of the 
other damsel, made up a sort of sorry bed for our hero 
ina garret, which gave evident tokens of having been 
formerly a hay-loft, and in which at that time a certain 
carrier had taken up his quarters in a bed of his own 
making, a little on one side our knight’s ; and though 
his couch was composed of the pannels and furniture 
of his mules, it had greatly the advantage over Don 
Quixote’s, which consisted only of four rough boards, 
supported on two benches of unequal height, covered 
by a mattress so thin it might have passed for a quilt, 
and full of knots so hard as to be mistaken for pebble 
stones, had not the wool appeared through divers open- 
ings ; with a couple of sheets made of bull’s hide, and 
a Blanket so bare that you might have counted every 
thread, without losing one of the reckoning. 

In this wretched bed, Don Quixote having laid him- 
self down, was anointed from head to foot by the good 
woman and her daughter, while Maritornes (that was 
the Asturian’s name) stood hard by holding a light. 
The landlady, in the course of her application, perceiv- 
ing the knight’s whole body black and blue, observed 
that those marks seemed rather the effects of drubbing 
than of a fall ; but Sancho affirmed she was mistaken ; 
and that the marks in question were occasioned by the 
knobs and corners of the rocks among which he fell: 
“ And now I think of it,” said he, “ pray, madam, ma- 
nage matters so as to leave a little of your ointment, for 
it will be needed, I'll assure you ; my own loins are 
none of the soundest at present.” ‘“ What, did you 
fall too?” said she. “I can’t say I did,” answered the 
squire, “but I was so infected by seeing my master 
tumble, that my whole body aches as much as if I had 
been cudgelled without mercy.” “That may very easily 
happen,” cried the daughter. “I myself have often 

med that I was falling from a high tower, without 
ever coming to the ground; and, upon waking, have 
felt myself bruised and battered, as if I had actually got 
agreat fall.” “ Ah, mistress !” replied the squire, “here 
is the point ; I, without dreaming at all; but, on the 
contrary, being as broad awake as I am this precious 
minute, found almost as many marks upon my own 
shoulders, as you have ausek upon those of my mas- 
ter, Don Quixote.” “ What is the name of that knight ?” 
said the Asturian. ‘“ Don Quixote de la Mancha,” an- 
swered the squire; “he is a knight adventurer, and one 
ofthe greatest and most valiant that have been seen in 
this world for many ages.” “ And what is a knight ad- 
Venturer ?” resumed the wench. “ Are you such asuck- 
as not to know that ?” cried Sancho ; “ well, I'll tell 
You, mistress of mine: a knight adventurer is a thing, 
before you can count a couple, may be kicked and 
be crowned : to-day he is the most despicable and beg- 
pry wretch upon earth, and to-morrow he will have a 
ace of kingdoms to bestow upon his squires.” “ Me- 
thinks,” said the landlady, “seeing you appertain to 
Such a great man, you ought to be a count at least.” 
“All in good time,” replied Sancho, “ we have not been 
out a month in search of adventures, and have found 
none worth naming ; besides, people sometimes go in 
quest of one thing, and meet with another: indeed, if 
rd master, Don Qitixote, gets well of this drubbing— 
(fall, 1 mean) and I myself escape without being cri 
Jw I will not barter my hopes for the best lordship in 
n. 

The knight having listened attentively to this whole 
Conversation, sat up in his bed as well as he could, and, 
taking his landlady by the hand, “ Believe me, beautiful 

Y,” said he, “you may account yourself extremely 

, in having within your castle my person as your 
guest ; such a guest, that if I praise him not, it is on ac- 
count of the common saying, that self-commendation is 


you, that I will, to all eternity, preserve engraven upon 
the tables of my memory the bencvolence you this day 
vouchsafed unto me, that I may be grateful for the fa- 
vour, as long as life shall remain. And, oh! that it 
pleased yon ‘heaven supreme, that love had not so van- 
quished and enslaved my heart to the triumphant eyes 
of the beautiful ingrate, whom [ now mention between 
my teeth, but that the charms of this amiable young lady 
could be the author of my freedom.” 

The good woman, her daughter, and the gentle Mari- 
tornes, were astonished at this rhapsody, which they un- 
derstood as much as if it had been delivered in Greek ; 
though they could easily comprehend, that the whole of 
it tended to compliment and proffers of service : as they 
were therefore altogether unaccustomed to such lan- 
guage, they gazed at him with admiration, as a person 
of a different species from other men, and having thank- 
ed him for his courtesy, in their tapster phrase, left him 
to his repose; while the Asturian Maritornes adminis- 
tered to Sancho, who had as much need of assistance 
as his master. 

She and the carrier had made an assignation to divert 
themselves that night ; nay, she had given her word that 
as soon as the company should be quiet, and her master 
and mistress asleep, she would visit him in the dark, 
and give him all the satisfaction he desired ; and, in- 
deed, it is recorded, for the honour of this good creature, 
that she never failed to perform her promises of that kind 
punctually, although they had been made in the midst 
of a heath, and out of the hearing of all evidence: for 
she valued herself much upon her gentility, and did not 
look upon it as any affront to be a servant at an inn; 
because, she observed, disappointments and misfortunes 
had reduced her to that condition. 

The bed of Don Quixote, which we have described 
so hard, so narrow, crazy and uncomfortable, stood fore- 
most, and exactly in the middle of this ruinous hay-loft ; 
hard by had Sancho taken up his quarters upon a rush 
mat, covered with a rug, which seemed to be manufac- 
tured of hemp rather than wool ; and, last of all, was 
the carrier’s couch, composed, as we have already said, 
of the pannels and furniture of his two best mules ; for 
he had no less than twelve plump, sleek, and notable 
beasts, being one of the richest carriers in Arevalo, ac- 
cording to the report of the author of this history, who 
makes particular mention of him, and says he knew 
him perfectly well; nay, some go so far as to affirm, 
that he was his distant relation : be this as it will, Cid 
Hamet Benengeli was a most curious historian, and 
punctual to admiration, as appears from what hath been 
related, which, though in itself mean and trivial, he 
would by no means pass over in silence. This ought 
to serve as an example to those important and weighty 
historians, who recount events so succinctly and super- 
ficially, that the reader can scarcely get a smack of 
them; while the most substantial circumstances are 
left, as it were, in the inkhorn, through carelessness, ig- 
norance, and malice. A thousand times blest be the 
authors of Tablante and Ricamonte, and he that com- 
piled that other book, in which are recounted the achieve- 
ments of Count Tomillas! How punctually have they 
described the most minute particular !—But to return to 
our story. 

The carrier having visited his cattle, and given them 
their night’s allowance, stretched himself om his pan- 
nels, in expectation of the most faithful Maritornes ; 
while p Hen plastered all over, and huddled up in his 
kennel, endeavoured with all his might to sleep; but 
the aching of his ribs would by no means allow him to 
enjoy that satisfaction; and Don Quixote, for the same 
uncomfortable reason, lay like a hare with his eyes wide 
open. A profound silence reigned throughout the whole 
house, in which there was no other light than a lamp 
stuck up in the passage, and thus wonderful quiet, to- 
gether with those reflections which always occurred to 
our knight, relating to the events continually recorded 
in the books of chivalry, that first disordered his under- 
standing; I say, these reflections suggested to his fan- 
cy, one of the strangest whims that ever entered a man’s 
imagination. This was no other than a full persuasion 
that he was arrived at some famous castle ; for, as we 
have before observed, all the inns he lodged at seemed 
castles to him; and that the landlord’s daughter was 
the governor’s only child, who, captivated by his gen- 
teel appearance, was become deeply enamoured of him, 
and had actually promised to come, without the know- 
ledge of her parents, and pass the best part of the night 
in bed with him. Believing, therefore, this chimera, 
(which was the work of his own brain) to be a firm and 
undoubted fact, he began to reflect with extremeanxiety 
upon the dangerous dilemma into which hia virtue was 
like to be drawn ; and resolved, in his heart, to commit 
no treason against his mistress, Dulcinea del Toboso ; 
even though Queen Ginebra herself, and the lady Quin- 





in effect self-dispraise. My squire, however, will inti- 
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mate who I am; while I content myself with assuring | , 


While his mind was engrossed by these extravagant 
fancies, the hour of assignation arrived, and an un- 
lucky hour it was for him, when the kind Asturian, 
barefoot and in her smock, having her hair tucked up 
under a fustian night-cap, entered the apartment in 
which the three guests were lodged, and, with silence 
and caution, directed her steps. towards the nest of her 
beloved carrier. But, scarce had she got within the 
ba when her Pp reg vg 2 is i 
who, sitting up in his in spite of his plasters 

the aching’ of his ribs, "stretched 

receive this beautiful young lady, who, on her part, 
holding in her breath, moved softly on her tiptoes, 
groping her way with her hands before her. 

e she thus crept along, in quest of her lover, 
she chanced to come within arms-length of Don Quixote, 
who laid fast hold of her by the wrist, and, without her 
daring to speak a syllable, ory her towards him, and 





made her sit down upon his bed ; he then felt her smock, 
which, though made of the coarsest canvas, to him 
seemed a shift of the finest and softest lawn ; the string 


of glass beads she wore about her wrist, in his appre- 
hension, outshone the brightest oriental pear! : her hair, 
which bore some resemblance to a horse’s mane, 
mistook for threads of pure Arabian gold, that even 
eclipsed the splendour of the sun; and her breath, 
which doubtless smelt strong of broken meat and gar- 
lick, his fancy converted into an aromatic fiavour, pro- 
ceeding from her delicate mouth: in short, his imagi- 
nation represented her in the same form and situation 
with that of a certain princess, recorded in one of his 
books, who came to visit a wounded knight of whom 
she was enamoured ; with all the other embellishments 
there described. Nay, such was the infatuation of this 
poor gentleman, that he was not to be undeceived, 
either by the touch, the breath, or any other circum- 
stance of this honest wench, though they were power- 
ful enough to discompose the stomach of any body but 
a rampant carrier. 

But our knight believing he folded in his arms the 
goddess of beauty, straining her in his embrace, be 
to pronounce, in a soft and amorous tone, “Would to 
heaven I were so circumstanced, beautiful and high- 
born lady! asto be able to repay the transcendant 
favour bestowed upon me, in the contemplation of your 
amazing charms! but it hath pleased fortune, that 
never ceases to prosecute the virtuous, to lay me upon 
this bed, so bruised and battered, that even, if it was 
my desire to gratify yours, I should find it utterly 
impossible ; how much more so, when that im- 
possibility is linked to another still greater? I mean 
the plighted faith I have vowed to the peerless Dulcinea 
del Toboso, the sole mistress of my most hidden 
thoughts : did not that consideration inte’ , I should 
not be sucha simple knight as to let slip this happy 
occasion, which your benevolence hath tendered to my 
choice.” 

Mantornes, sweating with vexation to find herself 
thus pinioned, as it were, by the knight, whose dis- 
course she neither heeded nor understood, eavour- 
ed, without answering a syllable, to disen herself 
from his embrace ; while the honest carrier, w lewd 
desires kept him awake, and made him ive his 
doxy from the moment she entered, listened attentively 
to every thing that Don Quixote said ; and being — 
that the Asturian had broke her promise to him, in 
order to keep it with another, crept nearer the bed of 
his rival, to wait the issue of this rhapsody, the meaning 
of which he could not compre! : ing, how- 
ever, that the wench struggled to eet loose, and that 
the knight endeavoured to detain her, he could not 
relish the joke, but, lifting his arm on high, discharged 
such a terrible blow on the lanthorn jaws of the 
enamoured Don, as bathed his whole countenance in 
blood ; and not satisfied with this application, jumped 
upon his ribs, and travelled over his whole carease, at 
a pace somewhat exceeding that of a brisk trot, until the 
bed, which was none of the strongest, either in mate- 
rials or foundation, unable to sustain the additional 
weight, sunk to the ground with both; and made such 
a hideous noise in its fall, as awaked the innkeeper, 
who immediately concluded that Maritornes was con- 
cerned in the adventure, because she made no answer 
when he called. 

On this supposition he arose, and lighting a candle, 
went directly to the place where he had heard the scuf- 
fle: meanwhile the poor wench, confused and affright- 
ed at the approach ofher master, who was a fellow of a 
most savage disposition, retreated to the kennel of 
Sancho Panza, who slept in spite of all this din, and 
nestling in beside him, wound herself up like a ball, and 
lay snug. ‘The landlord now ent the apartment, 
and crying with a loud voice, “Where have anal 
strumpet? to be sure these must be your jade’s 

with a vengeance!” Sancho started, and feeling a pro- 





taniona should make him a tender of their favours. 


digious weight upon him, thought he was labouri 
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under the night-mare: and beginning to lay about him 
on all sides, chanced, in course of his efforts, to bestow 
divers cuffs on Maritornes, who feeling herself thus be- 
Jaboured, forgot the care of her reputation, and returned 
the squire’s compliments so heartily, that sleep forsook 
him, whether he would or not. ithout knowing the 
person who treated him so roughly, he raised himselt 
ups as well as he could, and going to loggerheads with 
gaa a most furious and diverting skirmish en- 
sued, 
By this time the carrier, perceiving by the light the 
situation of his mistress, ran to her assistance ; and the 
landlord followed the same course, though with a very 
different intention, namely, to chastise the maid ; being 
fully persuaded, that she was the sole cause of all this 
uproar; and so, as the saying is, the cat to the rat, the 
rat to the rope, the rope to the gallows. The carrier 
drummed upon Sancho, Sancho struck at the maid, the 
maid pummelled him, the innkeeper disciplined her ; all 
of them exerting themsclves with such eagerness that 
there was not one moment’s pause. But, to crown the 
joke, the landlord’s candle went out, and the combat- 
ants being left in the dark, such a circulation of blows 
d, that wh ver the fist fell, there the patient 
was disabled. 
There chanced to lodge at the inn that night, a tro; 
er belonging to the ancient holy brotherhood of Toledo, 
who, also hearing the strange noise of this fray, arose, 
and seizing his tipstaff, together with the tin-box that 
contained his commission, entered the apartment in the 
dark, calling aloud, “ Keep the peace, in the king’s 
name ; keep the peace, in the name of the holy brother- 
hood.” The first he encountered was the forlorn Don 
Quixote, who lay insensible on his demolished bed, 
with his face uppermost; so that groping about, he hap- 
pened to lay hold of his beard, and cried, “ Assist, I 
charge you, the officers of justice :” but perceiving that 
the person he held, neither stirred nor spoke, he con- 
eluded that he must be dead, and that the people with- 
in were the assassins. In this persuasion he raised his 
voice, crying, “ Shut the gates of he inn, that none may 
escape, for here is a mun murthered.” The exclama- 
tion, which astonished them all, was no sooner heard, 
than every one quitted his share in the battle; the 
landlord retreated to his own chamber, the carriersneak- 
ed to his panniers, and the damsel to her straw: while 
the unfortunate knight and squire were left on the spot, 
unable to move from the places where they lay. The 
truoper letting go the beard of Don Quixote, went out for 
a light to search for and apprehend the delinquents ; 
but in this design he was disappointed ; the landlord 
having purposely extinguished the lamp, when he re- 
tired to his apartment: so that he was obliged to have 
recourse to the embers, at which, with great industry 
and time, he made shift to light another candle. 








CHAPTER III. 

Containing the sequel of those incredible grievances which the 
valiant Don Quixote, and his trusty squire, Sancho Panza, 
underwent at the inn, which, for their misfortune, the knight 
mistook for a castle. 

_Avour this time, Don Quixote recovering the use of 
his tongue, began to call in the same feeble tone with 
which he spoke the preceding day, when he lay stretch- 
ed in the packstaff valley. “ Art thou asleep, friend 
Sancho? friend Sancho, art thou asleep?” “God’s my 
life!” replied Sancho, full of peevishness and pain, “how 
should | be asleep, seeing all the devils in hell have been 
upon me this whole night 2” That thou mayest as- 
sure thyself of,” answered the knight: “for either I un- 
derstand nothing at all, or this castleis enchanted. Thou 
must know, Sancho, but what I am going to disclose to 
thee, thou shalt swear to keep secret till after my death.” 
“I do swear,” said Sancho. “This secrecy I insist up- 
on,” replied the master, “ because | would by no means 
take away the reputation of any person.” “ Well then,” 
cried the squire, “I swear to keep it secret till the days 
of your worship be past and gone ; and God grant that 
I may be at liberty to reveal it to-morrow.” “Have I 
done you so much mischief, Sancho,” said Don Quix- 
ote, “that you wish to see me dead so soon.” “ It is 
not for that,” replied the squire, “ but because I am an 
enemy to all secrets, and would not have any thing rot 
in my keeping.” “Be that as it may,” said the knight, 
“T will trust greater things to thy love and fidelity : 
Know, therefore, that this very night, I have been en- 
gaged in @ most rare and wonderful adventure, which, 

ait I may briefly relate, take notice, that a little while 
ago, I was visited by the constable’s daughter, than 
whom a more beautiful and gracious young lady is 
scarce to be found on this terraqueous globe. How 
shall I paint to thee the comeliness of her person? how 
delicate the acuteness of her understanding ? or, how 
shall I describe those mysterious charms, which, that I 
may preserve the fealty [ have sworn to my own sovee 
reign mistress, Dulcinea del Toboso, I must pass over 





in sacred silence? I shall only tell thee, that Heaven 
itself was jealous of the happiness which fortune had put 
into my power? or, perhaps, which is more probable, 
this castle, as I have already observed, is enchanted : 
for while I was engaged with her in this delightful and 
amorous conversation, an unseen hand, belonging, 
doubtless, to the arm of some monstrous giant, descend- 
ed, 1 know not whence, upon my jaws, leaving my 
whole face bathed in gore; and rwards bruised me 
in such a manner, that I am infinitely worse than I was 
pete when the carriers maltreated us, as thou 
nowest, for the excesses of Rozinante ; from whence I 
conjecture, that the treasure of this fair damsel’s beauty 
is guarded by some enchanted moor, and not destined 
for my possession.” “Nor for mine neither,” cried San- 
cho, “for | have been drubbed by five hundred moors 
so unmercifully, that the packstave threshing was but 
es and gingerbread to what I now feel: so that I see 
no great cause you have to brag of that rare adventure, 
which has left us in this comfortable pickle. Indeed 
your worship was not so badly off, because you had 
that same incomparable beauty in your arms; but 
what had I, except the hardest Loe which, I hope, 
I shall ever feel in my born days? Cursed amI, and 
the mother that bore me; for though I neither am 
knight-errant, nor ever design to be one, the greatest 
part of the mischief that betides us, for ever falls to my 
share.” {It seems then, thou hast suffsred too,” said 
Don Quixote. ‘“ Woe be unto me and my whole pedi- 
gree!” cried Sancho, “ have I not been telling you soall 
this time?” “ Give thyself no concern about that mat- 
ter,” ansewered the knight, “for now I am determined 
to prepare that precious balsam, which will cure us both 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

About this time the officer of the holy brotherhood, 
having made shift to light his candle, came back to ex- 
amine the person whom he supposed murthered ; and 
Sancho, seeing him approach in his shirt and woollen 
nightcap, with a very unfavourable aspect, and a 
light in his hand, said to his master, “ Pray, sir, is that 
the enchanted moor returned to spend the last drop* of 
his vengeance upon us?” “'That cannot be the moor,” 
answered Don Quixote; “for enchanters never suffer 
themselves to be seen.” “If they won’t allow them- 
selves to be seen,” cried the squire, ‘‘they make no 
bones of letting themselves be felt ; that my shoulders 
can testify.” ‘“ And mine too,” said the knight; “but 
we have no sufficient reason to believe that he whom 
we now Sec is the enchanted moor.” 

Meanwhile, the trooper drawing nearer, and hearing 
them talk so del.berately, remained some time in sus- 
pense; then observing Don Quixote, who still lay on 
his back, unable to stir on account of his bruises and 
plasters, he went up to him, saying, “How do’st do, 
honest friend?” “I would speak more submissively,” 
answered the knight, “ recy such a plebeian as you ; 
is that the language used in this country to knights- 


errant, you blockhead?” The officer finding himself 


treated with so little ceremony, by such a miserable 
wight, could not bear the reproach, but lifting up his 
lamp, oil and all, discharged it upon Don Quixote’s 
pate, which suffered greatly in the encounter ; and, the 
lizht being again extinguished, slipped away in the 
dark. Things being in this situation, “Sir,” said 
Sancho Panza, “without doubt, that was the enchant- 
ed moor, who keeps the treasure for other people, and 
the fisty-cutis and lamp-leavings for us.” ‘ It must be 
so,” replied the knight ; “but we must not mind those 
affairs of enchantment so much, as to let then ruffle and 
inflame us; because, they being invisible and fantasti- 
cal, do what we can we shall never be able to take ven- 
geance upon the authors of them: get up, therefore, 
Sancho, if thou canst, and desire the constable of this 
castle to supply me with some oil, wine, salt, and rose- 
mary; that | may prepare the salutiferous balsam, 
which really, I believe, I stand in groat need of at pre- 
sent; forthe wound which the phantom hath given me, 
bleeds apace.” r 
Accordingly, the squire made shift to rise, notwith- 
standing the intolerable aching of his bones ; and, creep- 
ing in the dark towards the innkeeper’s bed-chamber, 
happened to meet with the trooper, who stood listening, 
to know the intention of his adversary. “ Signor,” 
cried he, “ whosoever you are, do us the benefit and 
favour to assist us with some roseinary, salt, wine, and 
oil, in order to cure one of the most mighty knights- 
errant upon earth, who lies in that bed, desperately 
wounded by the hands of an enchanted moor that fre- 
quents this inn.” The officer hearing such an address, 
concluded that the man had lost his senses ; and, it be- 
ing by this time dawn, opened the inn-gute, and calling 
to the landlord, told him what this honest man wanted. 
The innkeeper, having provided Sancho with the ingre- 
dients, he immediately carried them to his master, 





who lay holding his. head between his two hands, ang 
complaining very much of the effect of the lamp, whi 
however, had done no further damage than that of raiy. 
ing a couple of large tumours upon his pate ; that which 
he took for blood being no other than sweat forced out by 
the anguish and pain he had undergone. In short, he 
made u composition, by mixing the materials to 

and boiling them a good while, until he found 
brought the whole to a due consistence: then he ask. 
ed for a phial to contain the balsam ; but as there was 
none in the house, he resolved to cork it up in a tin 
oil-flask, of which the landlord made him a present 
which being done, he repeated over it more than fou. 
score paternosters, with the like number of ave-mari 
salve’s, and credo’s, accompanying every word withthe 
sign of the cross, by way of benediction ; and this whole 
ceremony was performed in the presence of Sancho, the 
innkeeper, and officer ; the carrier having very q 
gone to take care of his beasts. 

This precious balsam being thus com the 
knight was determined to make instant trial of theef. 
ficacy, with which he imagined it endued; and, ae. 
cordingly, swallowed about a pint and a half of what re. 
mained in the pot, after the oil-flask was full, which 
had scarce got down his throat, when he began t 
voinit in such a manner, as left nothing in his stomach; 
and a most copious sweat breaking out om him, in 
consequence of the violent operation, he desired they 
would wrap him up warm, and leave him to his 
repose. ‘I'hey complied with his request, and he fell 
into a profound sleep that lasted three hours, at the end 
of which, awaking, he found himself earieny 8 
freshed, and so well recovered of his bruises, that he 
seemed perfectly well ; and implicitly believed thathe 
had now made sure of the balsam of Fierabras, whieh, 
while he possessed, he might, with the utmost conf. 
dence and safzty, engage in the most perilous quarrels, 
combats, and havoc, that could possibly happen. 

Sancho Panza seeing his master recovered to amin- 
cle, begged he would bestow upon him the sediment 
of the pot, which was no small quantity ; and his r 
quest being granted, he laid hold of it with both hands, 
and, setting it to his head, drank off, with strong faith 
and eager inclination, almost as much as his master 
had swallowed before. But the poor squire’s stomach 
chanced to be not quite so delicate as that of the 
knight ; and, therefore, before he could discharge a 
drop, he suffered such pangs and reachinge, such 
qualms and cold sweats, that he verily belicved his last 
hour was come ; and, in the midst of his wamblings 
and affliction, cursed the balsam and the miscreant 
that made it. Don Quixote, perceiving his situation, 
said, “I believe that all this mischief happens to thee, 
Sancho, because thou art not a knight ; for { am per 
suaded that this liquor will be of service to none 
such as are of the order of knighthood.” “ If your 
worship knew so much,” cried Sancho, “ woe be unto 
me and my whole generation! why did you allow me 
to taste it?” At this instant the potion began to ope 
ate, and the poor squire to unload at both ends with 
such fury, that the mat upon which he had thrown bim 
self, and the sheet that covered him, were soon in & 
woeful pickle: he sweated and shivered with such vie 
lent motions and fits, that not only he himself, but 
every body present, thought he would have given up 
the ghost. 

is tempest of evacuation lasted nearly two hours, 
at the expiration of which he found himself far from be 
ing relieved like his master ; but, on the contrary, 9 
much fatigued that he was not able to stand. ‘The 
knight, as we have already observed, finding himself 
in good health and excellent spirits, longed fervently to 
depart in quest of adventures, thinking every minute 
he spent in that place was an injury to the world in 
neral, and to those miserable objects who 

is favour and protection ; especially as he was now 
in possession of the certain means of safety and conf 
dence, in that efficacious balsam he had made. Prompt 
ted by these suggestions, he himself saddled Roa- 
nante, and with his own hands put the pannel upon the 
beast of his squire, whom he also assisted in getting 00 
his clothes, and mounting his ass. He then 
his own steed, and laying hold of a pitchfork that stood 
ina corner of the yard, appropriated it to the use of § 
lance ; while all the people in the house, ex 
twenty persons, beheld him with admiration : 
landlord’s daughter being among the spectators, he 
his eyes upon her, and from time to time uttered a pro 
found sigh, which seemed to be heaved from the ver 
bottom of his bowels ; and which, in the opinion of 
those who had seen him ancinted over night, was 0% 
casioncd by the aching of his bones. _ he 

He and his squire being by this time mounted, 
halted at the gate, and calling to the innkeeper, 





* Literally, what is left at the bettom of his ink-horn, 





pro- 
d, in a grave and solemn tone, «Numerous and 
mighty are the favours, sir constable, which 1 have 
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received in this castle of yours, and | shall think myself 
ynder the highest obligation, to retain a grateful re- 
membrancc of your courtesy all the days of my life. If 
Jean make you any return, in taking vengeance on 
some insolent adversary who hath perhaps aggrieved 
know that it is my province and profession to 
assist the helpless, avenge the injured, and chastise the 
false: recollect, therefore, and if you have any boon of 
that sort to ask, speak the word; I promise, by the 
order of knighthood which I have received, that you 
shall be righted and redressed to your heart’s content.” 
“gir knight,” replied the innkeeper, with the same 
deliberation, “1 have no occasion for your worship’s 
assistance to redress any grievance of mine ; for I know 
how to revenge my own wrongs when I suffer any: all 
J desire is, that you will pay the score you have run up 
in this inn, for provender to your cattle, and food and 
lodging to yourself and servant.” “It seems, then, 
this is an inn,” answered the knight. “ Aye, anda 
well-respected one,” said the landlord. “I have been 
in a mistake all this time,” resumed Don Quixote ; 
“for I really thought it was a castle, and that none of 
the meanest neither: but since it is no other than a 
house of public entertainment, you have nothing to do 
but excuse me from paying a farthing; for I can by no 
means transgress the custom of knights-errant, who, I 
am sure, as having read nothing to the contrary, * 
never paid for lodging nor any thing else, in any inn or 
house whatsoever, because they had a right and title to 
the best of entertainment, in recompense for the in- 
tolerable sufferings they underwent, in seeking adven- 
tures by night and by day, in winter as well as sum- 
mer, on foot and on horseback, exposed to hunger and 
thirst, to heat and cold, and to all the inclemencies of 
heaven, as well as the inconveniences of earth” “ All 
this is nothing to my purpose,” said the innkeeper ; 
“pay me what you owe, and save all your idle tales of 
ight-errantry for those who will be amused with 
them ; for my part I mind no tale but that of the money 
J take.” “You are a saucy publican, and a blockhead 
to boot!” cried Don Quixote, who putting spurs to 
Rozinante, and brandishing his pitchfork, sallied out 
of the inn without.opposition ; and wasa good way off, 
before he looked behind to see if he was followed by his 


uire. 
*tThe landlord, seeing the knight depart without pay- 
ing, ran up to seize Sancho, who told him, that since his 
master had refused to discharge the bill, he must not 
t any money from him, who, being the squire of 
aknight-errant, was, as well as his master, bound by 
the same laws to pay for nothing in taverns and inns. 
The publican, irritated at this answer, threatened, if he 
would not pay him, to indemnify him in a manner that 
should not be so much to the squire’s liking: but 
Panza swore by the laws of chivalry his master pro- 
fessed, that he would not pay a doit, though it should 
cost him his life; for he was resolved that the honour- 
able and ancient customs of knight-errantry should not 
be lost through his misbehaviour ; neither should those 
equires, who were to come into the world after him, 
have occasion to complain of his conduct, or r h 
him with the breach of 0 just a privilege. 
As the unfortunate Sancho’s evil genius would have 
it, there were among the ceneey, that lodged that 
night in the house, four clothiers o Segovia, three pin- 
makers fram the great square of Cordova, and a couple 
of shopkeepers from the market-place of Seville; all of 
them brisk jolly fellows, and mischievous wags. These 
companions, as if they had been inspired and instigat- 
ed by the same spirit, came up to the squire and pulled 
him from his ass ; then, one of them fetching a blanket 
from the landlord’s bed, they put Sancho into it, and 
lifting up their eyes perceived the roof was too low for 
their purpose ; therefore determined to carry him out 
into the yard, which had no other ceiling than the sky: 
there placing Panza in the middle of the blanket, the 
began to toss him on high, and divert themselves wit 
his capers, as the mob do with dogs at Shrove-tide. 
The cries uttered by this miserable vaulter, were so 
Piercing as to reach the ears of his master, who halting 
to listen the more attentively, believed that some new 
adventure was approaching, until he clearly recognized 
' * Don Quixote seems in this place to have forgot one 
adventure of his great pattern, Orlando, who, while he ac- 
companied Angelica in her flight from Albracca, happened 
to intrude upon the king of the Lestrigons, as he sat at 
er in a valley; and being in great want of victuals, 
accosted his most savage majesty in these words, recorded 
by Boyardo, or rather Berni, in his poem entitled, “ Orlando 
Tnnamorato.” 





r 





“ Poiche fortuna a quest’ora ne mena 
Da voi, vi prego, che non vi despiaccia, 
O pe’ nostri danari o in cortesia, 

Che noi cenium con voi di compagnia.” 


Thas humbly requesting, that he would, either for love or 
Money, give them a bone to pick. 


the shrieks of his squire: he immediately turned his 
horse, and with infinite straining, made shift to gallop 
back to the inn ; but finding the gate shut, rode round 
in scarch of some other entrance ; and when he, ap- 
proaching the yard wall, which was not very high, per- 
ceived the disagreeable joke they were practising upon 
his squire, who rose in the air, and sunk again with such 
grace and celerity, that if his indignation would have 
allowed him, 1 verily believe the knight himself would 
have laughed at the occasion. He attempted to step from 
his horse upon the wall, but was so bruised and batter- 
ed, that he could not move from his seat ; and therefore, 
situated as he was, began to vent such a torrent of re- 
proachful and opprobrious language against Sancho’s 
executioners, that it is impossible to repeat the half of 
what hesaid. This, however, neither interrupted their 
mirth nor their diversion, nor gave the least truce to the 
lamentations of Sancho, who prayed and threatened by 
turns, as he flew. Indeed nothing of this sort either 
could or did avail him, until leaving off, out of pure 
weariness, they thought fit to wrap him up in his great 
coat, and set him on his ass again. ‘The compassionate 
Maritornes seeing him so much fatigued, thought he 
would be the better for a draught of water, which, that 
it might be the cooler, she fetched from the well; and 
Sancho had just put the mug to his lips, when his 
draught was retarded by the voice of his master, who 
cried aloud, “Son Sancho, drink not water, drink not 
that which will be the occasion of thy death, my son ; 
behold this most sacred balsam, (holding up the cruze 
of potion in his hand) twodropsof which will effectually 
cure thee.” At these words the squire eyed him, as it 
were, askance, and in a tone still more vociferous, re- 

lied, “ Perchance your worship has forgot that I am no 

night ; or may be, you want to see me vomit up all 
the entrails I have left, after last night’s quandary. 
Keep your liquor for yourself, and may all the devils in 
hell give you joy of it; and leave me to my own dis- 
cretion.” He had no sooner pronounced these words 
than he began to swallow, and perceiving at the first 
draught, that the cordial was no other than water, he 
did not choose to repeat it; but desired Maritornes to 
bring him some wine. This request she complied with 
very cheerfully, and paid for it with her own money, for 
it was reported of her, that although she was reduced to 
that low degree in life, she actually retained some faint 
sketches and shadows of the Christian. 

Sancho having finished his draught, clapped heels to 
his ass, and the inn-gate being thrown wide open, sallied 
forth, very well satisfied with having got off without 
paying any thing, although he had succeeded at the ex- 
pense of his shoulders, which were indeed his usual 
sureties. ‘True it is, the landlord had detained his bags 
for the reckoning ; but these Sancho did not miss in 
the confusion of his retreat. As soon as he was clear 
of the house, the innkeeper would have barricadoed the 
gate, had he not been prevented by the blanket compa- 
nions, who were of that sort of people, who would not 
have valued Don Quixote a farthing, even if he had 
been actually one of the knights of the round table. 





CHAPTER IV. 

In which is recounted the discourse that passed between Sancho 
Panza and his master Don Quixote, with other adventures 
worthy of record. 

Sancuo made shift to overtake the master, so hag- 
rd and dismayed, that he was scarce able to manage 

is beast ; and when the knight perceived his melan- 
choly situation, “Honest Sancho,” said he, “I am 
now convinced beyond all doubt, that this castle, or 
inn, is enchanted ; for those who made such a bar- 
barous pastime of thy sufferings, could be no other 
than phantoms and beings belonging to the other world. 

I am confirmed in this oe from having found, 

that while I was by the wall of the yard, a spectator of 

the acts of thy mournful tragedy, I could neither climb 
over to thy assistance, nor indeed move from Rozinante, 
but was fixed in the saddle by the power of enchant- 
ment ; for I swear to thee, by the faith of my character, 
if I could have alighted from my steed, and surmounted 

the wall, I would have revenged thy wrongs in such a 

manner, that those idle miscreants should have re- 

membered the jest to their dying day: although I 

know, that in so doing, I should have transgressed the 

laws of chivalry, which [ have often told thee, do not 
allow a knight to lift his arm against any person of an 
inferior degree, except in defence of his own life and 
limbs, or in cases of the most pressing necessity.” “So 
would I have revenged myself,” said Sancho, “ knighted 

or not knighted ; butit was not in my power; though I 

am very well satisfied that those who diverted them- 

selves at my cost were no phantoms, nor enchanted 
beings, as your worship imagines, but men made of 
flesh and bones, as we are, and all of them have 


tossed me in the blanket: one, for example, is called 
Pedro Martinez, another Tenorio H ez, and the 
innkeeper goes by the name of Juan Pal ue the 
left-handed: and therefore, signor, your being disabled 
from alighting and getting over the wall, must have 
been owing to something else than enchantment. What 
I can clearly discern from the whole is, that these ad- 
ventures we in se of, will, at the long run, 
bring us into such misventures, that we shall not know 
our night hands from our left: and therefore, in my 
small judgment, the best and wholesomest thing we 
can do, will be to jog back again to our own habitation 
now, while the harvest is going on, to take care of our 
crops, and leave off sauntering from * lew to pillar, 
and falling out of the frying-pan into the fire, as the 
saying is. 

“ How little art thou acquainted, Sancho,” replied 
Don Quixote, “with the pretensions of chivalry! hold” 
thy tongue and have patience; for the day will soon 
arrive on which thy own eyes shall judge what an 
honourable profession it is: pray, tell me now, what 
greater satisfaction can there be in this world, or what 
gleasure can equal that of a conqueror, who triumphs 
over his adversary in battle? None sure!” “That may 
be,” answered squire, “ though I know nothing of 
the matter, This only I know, that since we have 
taken up the trade of knights-errant, your worship I 
mean, for as to my own part I have no manner of title 
to be reckoned in such an honourable list, we have not 
gained one battle, except that with the Biscayan ; and 
even there your pp came off with half an ear, and 
the loss of one side of your helmet: from that day to 
this good hour, our lot hath been nothing but cudgelling 
upon cudgelling, and pummelling upon pummelling; 
except the advantage I have had over your worship, in 
being tossed in a blanket by e: moors, whom I 
cannot be revenged of, in order to know how pleesant 
ap itis too one’s enemy, as your wor- 
ship observes.” “That is the very grievance, Sancho, 
under which both you and I labour,” said Don Quixote : 
“but, for the future, I will endeavour to procure a 
sword tempered with such masterly skill, that he who 
wears it shall be subject to no kind of enchantment: 
and who knows but accident may furnish me with that 
which Amadis possessed, when he styled himself the 
knight of the flaming sword; and truly it was one ot 
the most excellent blades that ever a warrior unsheath- 
ed; for, besides that sovereign virtue it contained, it 
cut keen as a razor, and no armour, though ever so 
strong or enchanted, could stand before its edge.” “I 
am so devilishly lucky,” said Sancho, “that if the case 
was really so, and your worship should light on that 
same sword, it would, like the precious balsam, be 
no service or security to any but your true knights ; and 
we that are squires might sing for sorrow.” “ Thou 
must not be afraid of that,” replied the knight, “Heaven 
will surely deal more mercifully with thee.” 

In such conversation, Don Quixote and his squire 
jogged along, when the former descrying on the road 
in which they travelled a large and thick cloud of dust 
rolling towards them, turned to Sancho, saying, “ This, 
O Sancho! is the day that shall manifest the great 
things which fortune hath in store for me! This, I say, 
is the day, on which the valour of this arm shall be 
displayed as much as upon any other occasion ; and 
on which I am resolved to pertorm deeds that shall re- 
main engraven on the leaves of fame to all erity ! 
Seest thou that cloud of dust before us? The whole 
of itis raised by a vast army, composed of various 
and innumerable nations that are marching this way.” 
“ By that way of reckoning there must be two,” said 
Sancho, “ for right over against it there is just such 
another.” Don Quixote immediately turned his eyes, 
and perceiving Sancho’s information to be true, was 
rejoiced beyond measure ; firmly believing that what 
he saw were two armies in full march to attack each 
other, and engage in the middle of that spacious plain ; 
for every hour and minute of the day his imagination 
was eng by those battles, enchantments, dread- 
ful accidents, extravagant amours, and rhodomon 
which are recorded in books of chivalry ; and in 
every thing he thought, said, or did, had a tendency 
that way. . 

As for the dust he now saw, it was raised by two 
flocks of sheep which chanced to be driven from differ- 
ent parts into the same road, and were so much in- 
volved in this cloud of their own making, that it was 
impossible to discern them until they were very near. 
The knight affirmed they were two armies with such 

that Sancho actually believed it, and said to 
his master, “ And pray now, good your worship, what 
must we do?” “ What,” answered Don Quixote, 

* In the original, from Ceca to Mecca; a phrase de- 


rived from the customs of the moors, who used to go in pil- 
grimage to these two places. Ceca was in the city of 
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“ but assist and support that side which is weak, and 
discomiited ? Thou must know, Sancho, that yonder 
host which fronts us, is led and commanded by the 
mighty emperor Alifanfaron, sovereign of the great is- 
land of Trapoban ; and that other behind us belongs 
to his mortal enemy the king of the Garamanteans, 
known by the name of Pentapolin with the naked arm, 
because he always goes to battle with the sleeve of his 
right aria tucked up.” ‘ But why are those chieftains 
80 mischievously inclined. towards each other ?” said 
Sancho. “ The cause of their enmity,” replied the 
knight, “is this: Alifanfaron, who is a most outra- 
geous pagan, is enamoured of Pentapolin’s daughter, 
a most beautiful and courteous lady, who, being a 
Christian, her father will by no means betroth her to 
the infidel prince, unless he shall first renounce the law 
of his false gy Mahomet, and become a convert to 
the true faith.” “ Now, by my whiskers !” cried San- 
cho, “ King Pentapolin is an honest man, and1 am 
resolved to give him all the assistance in my power.” 
“In so doingthou wilt perform thy duty, Sancho,” 
said his master ; “for to engage in such battles as 
these, it is not necessary to be dubbed a knight.” 
“That I can easily comprehend,” replied the other, 
“ but where shall we secure the ass, that we may be 
sure of finding him after the fray is over; for I believe 
itis not the fashion now-a-days, to go to battle on such 
a beast.” “’T'rue,” said the knight, “and I think the best 
way will be to leave him to his chance, whether he be 
lost or not ; for we shall have such choice of steeds, 
when once we have gained the victory, that Rozinante 
himself will run some risk of being exchanged for 
another: but observe and listen attentively ; I will 
now give thee a detail of the principal knights that serve 
in these two armies; and that thou mayest see and 
mark them the better, let us retire to yon nsing ground, 

whence we can distinctly view the line of battle 
in both.” They accordingly placed themselves upon a 
hillock, whence they could easily have discerned the 
two flocks of sheep which Don Quixote metamor- 
pend into armies, had not the dust they raised con- 
founded and obscured the view ; but nevertheless, be- 
holding in his imagination that which could not other- 
wise be seen, because it did not exist, he began to pro- 
nounce with an audible voice : 

“ That knight whom thou seest with yellow armour, 
bearing in his shield a lion crowned, and crouching at 
the feet of a young lady, is the gallant Laucalco, lord 
of the silver bridge ; that other beside him, who wears 
armour powdered with flowers of gold, and bears for 
his device three crowns argent in the field azure, is 
the a Micocolembo, grand duke of Quiracia ; 
and he upon his right hand, with those gigantic limbs, 
is the neve- to-he-daunted Brandabarbaran de Boliche, 
sovereign of the three Arabias, who comes armed with 
a serpent’s skin, and instead of a shield, brandishes a 
huge gate, which it is said belonged to the — that 
Sampson overthrew, when he avenged himself of his 
enemics at his death: but turn thine eyes, and behold 
in the front of this other army, the ever-conquering and 
never-conquered Timonel de Carcajona, Prince of New 
Biscay, whose arms are quartered azure, vert, argent, 
and or; and the device in his shield, a cat or, in a 
field gules with the letters Miau, which constitute the 
beginning of his lady’s name ; and she, they say, is the 
peerless Miaulina, daughter ot Alfeniquen, Duke of 
Algarve: the other who loads and oppresses the loins 
of that fiery Arabian steed, with armour white as snow, 
and a shield without a device, is a noviciate knight of 
the Fiench nation, called Pierre Papin, baron of Utri- 

we: the third, who strikes his iron rowels into the 

lanks of that spotted, nimble * zebra, is the potent 
Duke of Nerbia, esparto-filardo of the wood, who bears 
in his shield fur a deies, a bunch of asparagus, with 
an inscription signifying, By destiny I’m dogged.” 

In this manner did he invent names for a great many 
knights in either army, to all of whom also he gave 
arms, colours, mottos, and devices, without the least 
hesitation, being incredibly inspired by the fumes of a 
distempered fancy; nay, he proceeded without any 
pause, saying, “ That squadron forming in our frontis 
composed of people of divers nations: there be those 
who drink the delicious waters of the celebrated Xan- 
thus, with the mountaineers who tread the Masilican 
plains; and those who sift the purest golden ore of 
Arabia Felix: there also may be seen the people who 

rt upon the cool and famous banks of the translucent 
Phermodonte ; and those who conduct the yellow 
Pactolus in many a winding stream ; the promise-break- 
ing Numidians; the Persians, for their archery re- 
nowned ; the Parthians and the Medes, who combat as 
they fly ; the Arabians, famed for shifting habitations ; 
the Scythians, cruel as they are fair; the thick-lip 








* The zebra is a beautiful creature, native of Arabia, vul- 
garly called the wild ass. 





race of thiopia, and an infinite variety of other nations, 
whose looks I know, and can discern, though I cannot 
recollect their names. In that other squadron, march 
those men who lave in the crystal current of the olive- 
bearing Betis; those whose vi are cleaned and 
polished with the limpid wave of the ever rich and gold- 
en Tagus ; those who delight in the salutiferous draughts 
of Genil the divine; those who scour the Tartesian 
fields, that with fat pasture teem; those who make 
merry in the Elysian meads of Herezan ; the rich Man- 
chegans, crowned with ruddy ears of corn ; those cloth 
ed in steel, the bold remains of ancient Gothic blood ; 
those who bathe in Pisuerga, famous for its gentle cur- 
rent; those who feed their flocks upon the spacious 
meads of the meandering Guadiana, celebrated for its 
secret course; foose who shiver with the chill blasts of 
the woody Pyrenees ; and those who feel the snowy 
flakes of lofty Appenine: in fine, whatever nations 
Europe embosoms and contains.” 

Heaven preserve us! what provinces did he men- 
tion! what nations did he name! bestowing, with won- 
derful facility, those attributes that belonged to each ; 
being all the while absorpt, aad, as it were, immersed 
in the contents of his deceitful books. Sancho Panza 
listened attentively to his master, without uttering one 
syllable; and, from time to time, turned his eyes from 
one side to another, to see if he could discern those 
knights and giants who were thus described: but not 
being able to discover one of them, “Sir,” said he, 
“your worship may say what you please, but the devil 
a man, giant, or knight, that you have mentioned is 
there; at least I can see none: perhaps, indeed, the 
whole is enchantment, like the phantoms of last night.” 
“How sayest thou ?” replied Dou Quixote, “dost thou 
not hear the neighing of steeds, the sound of clarions, 
the noise of drums?” “1 hear nothing,” answered 
Sancho, “ but abundance of bleating of ewes and lambs.” 
And truly that was the case; for by this time the two 
flocks were pretty near them. “Thy fear,” said Don 
Quixote, “ hinders thee from seeing and hearing aright : 
for one effect of terror is to disturb the senses, and make 
objects appear otherwise than they are: if thou art, 
therefore, under such consternation, retire on one side, 
and leave me alone; for I myself am sufficient to bestow 
victory on that cause which I espouse.” So saying, he 
clapped spurs to Rozinante, and putting his lance in the 
rest, darted down from the hillock like lightning. In 
vain did Sancho bellow forth, “Turn, Signor Don 
Quixote: good, your worship, turn! So help me God! 
those are ewes and lambs you are going to attack! 
Woe be to the father that Cast me! Will you not 
turn? what madness possesses you? Consider, here 
are no giants, nor knights, nor cats, nor arms, nor 
shields quartered or whole ; nor inverted azures, and the 
devil knows what! Was there ever such distraction ? 
sinner that I am!” 

The knight, however, did not regard this exclama- 
tion; on the contrary, he rode on, bawling aloud, “So 
ho, knights! you that attend and serve under the ban- 
ners of the valiant Emperor Pentapolin with the naked 
arm! follow me in a body, and you shall behold how 
easily I will avenge him on his adversary, Alifanfaron 
of Trapoban.” Having uttered these words, he rushed 
into the thickest of the squadron of sheep, and began to 
lay about him with as much eagerness and fury, as if 
he had been actually engaged with his mortal enemies. 
The herdsmen and shepherds who were driving the 
flock, called to him to forbear ; but finding their admo- 
nition had no effect, they ungirded their slings, and be- 
gan to salute his ears with stones, the least of which was 
as large as an ordinary fist ; but he, far from minding 
their missiles, rode about the field, crying, “ Where art 
thou, proud Alifanfaron? face me if thou darest; I am 
but a single knight, who want to prove thy prowess 
hand to hand, and sacrifice thy life for the injury thou 
hast done to Pentapolin Garamanta.” Just as he pro- 
nounced these words, he received a pebble on his side, 
that seemed to have buried a couple of ribs in his belly ; 
and gave him such a rude shock, that he believed him- 
self either dead, or desperately wounded. Then remem- 
bering his specific, he pulled out the cruze, and setting 
it to his mouth, began to swallow the balsam: but, be- 
fore he had drank what he had thought a sufficient dose, 
there came another such almond, so plump upon his hand 
and cruze, that after having shivered the pot to pieces, 
it carried off in its way three or four of his grinders, 
and shattered two of his fingers in a grievous manner : 
in short, so irresistible were both the Mp ramp rey that 
the poor knight could not help tumbling from his horse. 
The shepherds immediately came up and eres 
him actually dead, gathered together their flock with : 
imaginable dispatch ; and taking their dead, which 
might be about seven in number, upon their shoulders, 
made off without any further inquiry. 

All this time Sancho remained upon the hill, behold- 
ing with amazement the madness of his master, tearing 








his beard, and cursing the hour and minute on which it 
was his fate to t:sow hie: and now seeing him fallen, 
and the shepherds gone, he descended to his assistance. 
when, finding him still sensible, though in a miserable 
situation, “ Did not I warn you, Signor Don Quix. 
ote,” said he, “to turn? and assure you, that those 
went to attack were no armies, but flocks of innocent 
sheep?” ‘“ How strangely can that miscreant enchan. 
ter, who is my enemy, transmography things to thwart 
me! Know, Sancho, that it is a very easy matter for 
necromancers to make us assume what shapes 
please: and the malicious wretch who persecutes 
envying the glory I should have gained in this 
hath, doubtless, metamorphosed the squadrons of the 
foe into flocks of sheep: but thou shalt do one thing, | 
intreat thee, Sancho, in order to be undeceived and com 
vinced of the truth: mount thy ass, and follow them 
fair and softly ; and when they are at a convenient dix 
tance from hence, thou wilt see them return to they 
former shapes, and, ceasing to be sheep, become men 
again, right and tight, as I at first describedthem. But 
do not go at present, for I have occasion for thy service 
and assistance : come hither, and see how many teeth 
I have lost; methinks there is not one left in my whole 
jaw.” 

Sancho accordingly approached so near as to thrust 
his eyes into his master’s mouth, just at the time when 
the balsam began to operate in his stomach, which, with 
the force of a culverin, discharged its contents full in 
the beard of thecompassionate squire. “ Holy virgin!" 
cried Sancho, “what is this that hath befallen me? 
without doubt this poor sinner is mortally wounded, 
since he vomits blood.” But considering the case more 
maturely, he found, by the colour, taste, and s 
that it was not blood, but the balsam he had seen him 
drink: and such was the loathing he conceived at this 
recognition, that his stomach turned, and he empti 
his bowels upon his master; so that both of them re 
mained in a handsome pickle. Sancho ran. to his 
for a towel to clean them, and some a plication for his 
master’s hurt; but when he missed his bags, he had 
well nigh lost his senses: he cursed his fate again, and 
determined with himself to leave the knight, and return 
to his habitation, even though he should lose his wages 
for the time he had already served, as well as his hopes 
of governing the island of Promise. 

t this juncture Don Quixote arose, and clappinghis 
left hand to his cheek, in order to prevent his teeth from 
falling out, with the right laid hold of the bridle of Ro 
zinante, who, like a faithful and affectionate servant, 
had never stirred from his master’s side ; and wentupto 
the place where his squire stood, leaning upon his ass, 
with one hand applied to his jaw, in the posture of 
a person who is exceedingly pensive: the kni 
perceiving him in this situation, with manifest 
signs of melancholy in his countenance, “Know, 
Sancho,” said he, “that one man is no more than 
another, unless he can do more than another. All 
those hurricanes that have happened to us pro; 
tivate that we soon shall have fair weather, and tha 
every thing will succeed to our wish: for it is impossible 
that either good or bad fortune should be eternal ; ‘and, 
therefore, it follows, that, our adversity having lasted so 
long, our prosperity must be now at hand, Be not 
grieved, then, at the misfortunes that happen to me, 
since no part of them falls to thy share.” ‘ Not to my 
share !” answered Sancho; “mayhap, then, he whom 
they tossed in the blanket yesterday was not the son of 
my father ; and the bags that are [ost to-day, with all 
the goods in them, belonged to some other person.” 
a t! hast thou lost the bags, Sancho ?” cried Don 
Quixote.—“ Yes, sure!” saidthe other. ‘“ At that rate, 
then, we have no victuals to eat !” resumed the knight. 
“That would certainly be the case,”* answered the 
squire, “ifthe meadows did not furnish those herbs y 
say you know, with which unfortunate knights like 
Mor worship are wont to make up such losses.” “ Yes, 

ut for all that,” replied Don Quixote, “I could at pre- 
sent relish a luncheon of brown bread, or a loaf, witha 
couple of red herrings, better than all the herbs des- 
cribed by Dioscorides, even with the annotations of 
Doctor Laguna ; but, nevertheless, mount thy beast, 
honest Sancho, and follow me: God, who provides all 
things, will not be wanting to us; more especially, a8 
we are employed in his immediate service. He 
not to provide for the gnats of the air, the insects of the 
earth, the spawn of the sea, and is so beneficent, a8 to 
cause the sun to shine upon the good and 
sendeth rain to the wicked as well as the mi 
“Your worship,” said Sancho, “is more fit to be 4 
preacher than a knight-errant.” “ Knights-errant, 
replied his master, “ ever had, and ought to haye, some 
knowledge of every pes nay, some there have been 
in times past, who would stop to make a sermon or dit- 
course upon the highway, with as much eloquence 88 


they had taken their degrees at the university of Paris; 
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from whence it may be inferred, that the lance was ne- 
yer blunted oy Oe pen, nor the quill impeded by the 
lance.” “What your worship observes may be very 

» said Sancho; “ but, in the mean time, let us 
leave this place, and endeavour to get a night’s lodg- 
ing in some house or other, where God grant there may 
be neither blankets nor blanketeers, nor phantoms, nor 
enchanted moors ; else, may the devil confound both 
hook and crook !” 

“Implore the protection of God, my son,” answered 
the knight, “and lead me where thou wilt: for this 
once, I leave our lodging to thy care; but reach hither 
thy hand, and feel with thy finger how many teeth I 
have lost on this right side of my upper jaw, which is the 
con that gives me the greatest pain.” Sancho intro- 

uced his Maaete, and having carefully examined his 

ms, “ How many teeth,” said he, “ was your wor- 
ship wont to have in this place?” “Four, besides the 
dog-tooth,” answered Don Quixote, “all of them sound 
and whole.” “Consider what your worship says ?” re- 

ied Sancho. “I say four, if not five,” resumed the 

night ; “for, in all my life, I never lost tooth or fang, 
either by worm, rheum, or scu ay it “ At present,” said 
the squire, “in that part of the lower jaw, your worship 
has but two grinders and a half; and above, neither 
half nor whole; all is as smooth as the palm of my 
hand.” “Cruel fortune !” cried Don Quixcte, hearing 
this melancholy piece of news, “ would they had rather 
demolished a limb, so it had not been the sword arm: 
forI would have thee to know,Sancho, that a mouth with- 
out grinders is like a mill without a mill-stone: anda 
tooth* is worth a treasure; but such mischances al- 
ways attend us who profess the strict order of chivalry. 
Get up, friend, and lead the way, and I will follow at 
thy own pace.” Sancho complied with his desire, and 
took the way that seemed most likely to lead to some 
accommodation, without quitting the high road, which 
was thereabouts very much frequented. While they jog- 
ged on softly, because the pain in Don Quixote’s jaws 
would not suffer him to be quiet, or exert himself in 
pushing forward, Sancho, being desirous of entertaining 
and diverting him with his discourse, said, among other 
things, what will be rchearsed in the following chapter. 





CHAPTER V. 

An account of the sage discourse that passed between Sancho 
and his master: the succeeding adventure of the corpse, 
with other remarkable events. 

“IN my opinion, my good master, all the misven- 
tures, which have this day happened to us, are de- 
signed as a punishment for the sins committed by your 
worship, in neglecting to fulfil the oath you took, not to 
eat off a table-cloth, nor solace yourself with the queen ; 
together with all the rest that follows, which your wor- 
ship swore to observe, until such time as you could 
carry off that helmet of Malandrino, or how dye call 
the moor? for I don’t remember his right name.” 
“Thou art very much in the right,” said Don Quixote : 
“to deal ingenuously with thee, Sancho, that affair had 
actually slipt out of my remembrance ; and thou mayest 
depend upon it, that affair of the blanketing happened 
to thee for the fault thou wast guilty of, in omitting to 
put me in mind of it in time : but I will make an atone- 
ment; for there are methods for compounding every 
thing, in the order of chivalry.” “Did I swear any 
thing?” replied Sancho. ‘ Your not having sworn is 
of no importance,” said Don Quixote; “it is enough 
that I know you to be concerned as an accessary ; and 
whether that be the case or not, it will not be amiss to 
provide a remedy.” ‘ Well, then,” replied the squire, 
“I hope your worship will not forget this, as you did 
the oath: perhaps the phantoms may take it in their 
heads again, to divert themselves with me, and even 
with your worship, if they find you obstinate.” 

In this and other such discourse, night overtook 
them in the midst of their journey, before they could 
‘light on, or discover any house where they could pro- 
cure lodging; and, what was worse, they were al- 
most famished: for in their bags they had lost their 
whole buttery and provision; nay, to crown their 
misfortune, an adventure happened to them, that, 
without any exaggeration, might have actually passed 
for something preternatural. Though the night shut 
im very dark, they continued travelling, Sancho be- 
lieving that, as they were in the king’s highway, they 
should probably find an inn at the distance of a league 
or two. 

Jogging on, therefore, under cloud of night, the 
Squire exceeding hungry, and the master very well 

to eat, they descried upon the road before 
them a vast number of lights, that seemed like mov- 
ing stars, approaching them. Sancho was confounded 





* Ihave endeavoured to preserve an alliteration in tooth 
treasure, after the example of Cervantes, who seems to 
have intended it, in the words Diente and Diamante. 


at the sight, the meaning of which even Don Quixote 
could not comprehend: the one checked his ags, the 
ne oes in his horse’s bridle, and both halted, 
in order to gaze attentively at the apparition of the 
lights, which seemed to increase the nearcr they 
came. This being perceived by the squire, he began 
to quake like ankdinn and the hair bristled 
upon Don Quixote’s head: nevertheless, recollect- 
ing himself a little, “Without doubt, Sancho,” said 
he, “this must be a vast and perilous adventure, in 
which I shall be obliged to exert my whole strength 
and prowess.” “Woe is me!” cried Sancho, “ if 
pana this should be an adventure of phantoms, as 

am afraid it is, where shall I find ribs for the occa- 
sion?” “ Phantoms or not phantoms,” said the k.iight, 
“T will not suffer them to touch a thread of thy clothes : 
if they made merry at thy expense before, it was owing 
to my incapacity to climb over the yard wall: but at 
present we are in an open field, where I can manage 
my sword as I please.” “But if they should benumb 
and bewitch you, as they did in the morning,” said the 
squire, “what benefit shall I receive from being in the 
open field?” “ Be that as it will,” replied Don Quix- 
ote, “I beseech thee, Sancho, be of good courage; and 
thou shalt soon know by experience, how much I am 
master of that virtue.” Sancho accordingly promised 
to do his best, with God’s assistance: then they both 
po to one side of the road, and began to gaze again 
with great attention: while they were thus endeavour- 
ing to discern the meaning of the lights, they perceived 
a great number of persons in white: which dreadful 
vision entirely extinguished the courage of Sancho Pan- 
za, whose teeth began to chatter as if he had been in 
the cold fit of an ague ; and this agitation and chatter- 
ing increased, when they saw them more distinctly : 
for, first and foremost appeared about twenty persons 
on horseback, all of them clothed in white, with each a 
lighted flambeau in his hand, muttering in a low and 
plaintive tone. Behind them came a litter covered with 

lack, followed by six mounted cavaliers in deep mourn- 
ing, that trailed at the very heels of their mules, which 
were easily distinguished from horses, by the slowness 
of their pace. 

This strange vision, at such an hour, and in such a 
desert place, was, surely, sufficient to smite the heart 
of Sancho with fear, and even make animpression upon 
his master; and this would have been the case, had he 
been any other than Don Quixote: as for the squire, 
his whole stock of resolution went to wreck. It was 
not so with his master, whose imagination clearly re- 
presented to him, that this was exactly an adventure of 
the same kind with those he had read in books of chi- 
valry: that the close litter was a bier, in which was 
carried some dead or wounded knight, the revenge of 
whose wrongs was reserved for him alone: wherefore, 
without canvassing the matter any further, he set his 
lance in the rest, fixed himself in his seat, and with the 
most genteel and gallant deportment, placing himself 
in the middle of the road, through which they were in- 
dispensably obliged to pass, he raised his voice, and 
called to them as they approached : 

“ Halt, knights, whosoever ye are, and give an ac- 
count of yourselves: whence come ye? whither go ye? 
and what are you carrying off in that bier? for, in all 
appearance, you have either done or received an injury ; 
and it is necessary and convenient that I should know 
it in order to chastise you for what you are now doing, 
or revenge the wrong you have already done.” “We 
are at present in a hurry,” replied one of the phantoms 
in white ; “ the inn we intend to lodge at is far off, and 
we cannot stay to give such a tedious account as you 
desire.” So saying, he spurred on his mule; while 
Don Quixote, mightily incensed at this reply, laid hold 
of his bridle, saying, “ Stand, and answer the questions 
I have asked, with more civility ; otherwise I will give 
battle to you all.” 

The mule being skittish, was frightened in such a 
manner, at being seized by the bridle, that rearing on 
her hind feet, she fell backward upon her rider; and a 
servant on foot, secing his master fall, began to revile 
Don Quixote, whose choler being already provoked, he 
couched his lance, and without hesitation attacked one 
of the mourners, who soon fell to the ground, most 
miserably mauled: then wheeling about upon the rest, 
it was surprising to see with what dispatch he assault- 
ed and put them to the rout! while Rozinante acted 

with such agility and fury, that one would have sworn, 
at that instant, a pair of wings had sprung from his 
back. All the squadron, arrayed in white, was com- 
posed of timorous and unarmed people, who were fain 
to get out of the fray as soon as possible, and began to 
fly across the plain, with cheir lighted torches, like so 
frat maskers in carnival time. The mourners being 
involved and entangled in their long robes, could not 
stir out of the way; so that Don Quixote, without run- 
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ning any risk, drubbed them all round, and obliged 


them at length to quit the field, much against their in- 
clination ; for they actually believed he was no man, 
but a devil incarnate, who lay in wait to carry off the 
dead body that was in the litter. 

All this while Sancho stood beholding with admira- 
tion the co and intrepidity of the knight; saying 
within himself, “This master of mine is certainly as 
strong and valiant as he pretends to be.” 

Meanwhile, Don Quixote, by the light of a torch that 
lay burning on the ground, perceiving the first whom 
the mule overthrew, rode up to him, and clapping the 

int of the lance to the poor man’s throat, commanded 
im to yield; otherwise he would put him to death. 

To this declaration, the other answered, “ Methinks I 
am already sufficiently quict; for one of my legs is 
broke, so that I cannot stir; I beseech your worship, 
therefore, if you be a Christian, not to kill me, as in so 
doing you will commit the horrid sin of sacrilege; for I 
am a licentiate, and have taken holy orders.” “ If you 
are an ecclesiastic, what the devil brought you here ?” 
cried Don Quixote. “ The devil indeed I think it was,” 
answered the overthrown priest. “ You will have to 
do with worse than the devil,” said the knight, “if you 
refuse the satisfaction I at first demanded.” “That is 
easily granted,” replied the other; “and in the first 
place your worship must know, that though I just now 
called myself a licentiate, I am no more than a bachelor, 
my name is Alonza Lopez: I was born at Alcovandas ; 
and now come from the city of Bacga, in company with 
eleven other priests, who are those who fled with the 
torches: we are conveying to Segovia that litter which 
contains the corpse of a gentleman who died in Bacga, 
where it was deposited till now (as I was saying) that 
we are carrying his bones to be interred at Segovia, 
which was the place of his nativity.” “ And who killed 
him ?” said Don Quixote. “God himself,” replied the 
bachelor, “by means of a pestilential calenture that 
seized him!” “ At that rate,” resumed the knight, “ the 
Lord hath saved me the trouble of avenging his death, 
as I would have done, had he been slain by any mortal 
arm; but, considering how he died, there is nothing to 
be done, except to shrug up our shoulders in silence: 
for this is all that could happen, even if | myself should 
fall by the same hand; and I desire your reverence 
would take notice, that lam a knight of La Mancha, 
called Don Quixote, whose office and exercise it is to tra- 
vel through the world, redressing grievances and right- 
ing wrongs.”* “Ido not know how you can call this 
behaviour rightg wrongs,” said the bachelor: “I am 
sure you have changed my right into wrong, by break- 
ing my leg, which will never be set to rights again so 
long as I live; and the grievances you have redressed 
for me, have been to aggrieve me in such a manner, as 
that I shall never cease to grieve at my misventure, in 
meeting with you, while you was in search of adven- 
tures.” “ All things do not equally succeed,” observed 
the knight ; “it was the misfortune of you and your 
companions, Mr. Bachelor Alonzo Lopez, to travel in 
the night with these surplices and lighted flambeaus, 
singing all the way, before people clad in deep mourning, 
so that you seemed a company of ghosts broke from the 
other world ; therefore 1 could not help performing my 
duty in attacking you: and I would have behaved in 
the same manner, Pad I actually known you to be real- 
ly and truly the inhabitants of hell; for such indeed I 
thought you were.” “Since my hard fate would have 
it so,” said the bachelor, “I entreat your worship, sir 
knight-errant, who have been the cause of an unlucky 
errand to me, to help me from getting under the mule, 
which keeps one of my legs fast jammed between the 
stirrup and the saddle.” “I might have talked on till 
morning,” said the knight; “ why did you not inform 
me of your distress sooner ?” ; 

He then called aloud to Sancho, who was in no hur- 
ry to hear him, but busy in rummaging a sumpter mule 
which those honest priests brought along with them, 
well furnished with provisions. Having made a bag 
of his great coat, into which he crammed as much of 
their victuals as it would hold, he loaded his ass with 
the bundle, and then running up to his master, helped 
to free Mr. Bachelor from the oppression of his mule, 
on which having mounted him, with a torch in his hand, 
Don Quixote advised him to follow the ronte of his 
companions ; and desired him to _beg their pardon in 
his name, for the injury he bad done them, as it was 
not in his power to avoid it. Sancho likewise inter- 
posing, aan “If in case the gentleman should want 
to know whe the valiant hero is who put them to flight, 
your worship may tell them, that he is the valiant Don 
Quixote de fh Mancha, otherwise surnamed the knight 
of the Rueful Countenance.” 





* Knights engaged themselves, by oath, to protect the 
widow and the orphan, to redress all injuries, and in a spe- 





cial manner, to defend the characters of ladies by force of 
arms. 
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Thus dismissed, the bachelor pursued his way ; and 
the knight asked what had induced Sancho now, rather 
than at any other time, to style him the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance. “ Truly,” answered Sancho, 
“| have been looking at you some time by the light 
of that torch the unfortunate traveller held in his hand ; 
and in good faith, your worship cuts the most dismal 
figure | have almost ever seen ; and it must certainly 
be occasioned either by the fatigue you have undergone 
in this battle, or by the want of your teeth.” “ ‘I'hat 
is not the case,” replied his master ; “ but the sage 
who is destined to write the history of my exploits, 
hath thought proper that I should some appell 
tion, by the example of former knights, one of whom 
took the title of the Flaming Sword ; another of the 
Unicorn ; a third of the Ladies ; a fourth of the Phe- 
nix ; a fifth of the Griffin ; a sixth called himself the 
Knight of Death: and by these epithets and symbols 
they were known all over the face of the earth ; and 
therefore I say, that the forementioned sage hath now put 
it into thy thoughts, and directed thy tongue, to call me 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance ; an appella- 
tion that henceforward I adopt: and that it may suit 
me the better, 1 am resolved to have a most woeful 
figure painted upon my shield, with the first opportuni- 
ty.” “ There is no occasion,” said Sancho, “ to throw 
away time and money on such a device ; your worship 
has nothing more to do but uncover your face, and I'll 
warrant those who behold it will call it a rueful one, 
without your having recourse to pictures and shields 
to explain your meaning ; and you may believe I tell 
a nothing but the truth, when I maintain, though it be 

ut in jest, that hunger and the want of teeth makes 
your worship look so ill favouredly, that we may very 
well save the expense of a rueful picture.” 

Don Quixote could not help laughing at the plea- 
santry of Sancho, though he actually determined to as- 
sume that name, and have his shield and target paint- 
ed according to his fancy. “I know, Sancho,” said 
he, “that I have incurred the sentence of excommu- 
nication, for having laid violent hands on consecrated 
things, according to the canon; ‘Si quis suadente 
diabolo,’ &c. yet you know I touched them not with 
my hands, but with my lance ; and even then never 
dreamed of injuring priests, or of giving the smallest 
offence to the church, which [ respect and adore, like 
a faithful catholic and Christian as Iam; but, on the 
contrary, took them for phantoms and beings of ano- 
ther world ; but the case being as it is, 1 remember 
what happened to the Cid Ruy Diaz, who broke to 
pieces the chair of a certain king’s ambassador, in 

resence of his holiness the pope 5 for wiich outrage 

@ was excommunicated ; and that very day the worthy 
Rodrigo de Vivar behaved like a valiant and honour- 
able knight.” 

The bachelor being gone, as we have observed, 
without answering one word, Don Quixote expressed 
a desire of examining the litter, to see if it rea ly con- 
tained a corpse; but Sancho would by no means con- 
sent to this inquiry; saying, “Your worship has 
already finished this perilous adventure, with less 
damage to yourself than I have seen you receive in any 
other ; but the ge whom you have conquered and 
overthrown may chance to recollect that they were 
vanquished by a single man, and be so much ashamed 
and confounded at their own cowardice as to rally, and 
if they find us, give us our bellyfull. Dapple is at pre- 
sent very comfortably furnished: there is an uninhabit- 
ed mountain hard by, hunger is craving, we have no- 
thing to do but retreat thither at a gentle trot; and, as 
the saying is, ‘ the dead to the bier, and the living to 

d cheer.’ ” With these words he took the lead with 
s ass, and the knight, thinking there was a good deal 
of reason in what he said, followed him very peaceably, 
without making any reply. 

When they had travelled a little way between two 
hills, they found themselves in a spacious and retired 
valley, where they alighted; Sancho unloaded the ass, 
they sat down on the ee turf, and with hunger for 
their eauce, dispatched their breakfast, dinner, after- 
noon’s funcheon, and supper at one meal; solacing 
their stomachs out of more than one basket, which the 
ecclesiastieal attendants of the defunct, who seldom ne- 

ect these things, had brought along with them on 
their surapter mule: but another misfortune befel them 
which, in Sancho’s opinion, was the worst that could 
ieee they had not one drop of wine to drink, nor 
indeed of water to eool their throats, so that they were 
parched with thirst: then the squire, perceiving the 
meadow where they sat was overgrown with green and 


tender grass, made the proposa] which may be seen in 
the following ehapter, 








CHAPTER VI. 
Of the wiseen and unheard-of adventure achieved by the 





valiant Don Quixote de La Mancha, with less hazard than 
ever attended any exploit performed by the most renowned 
knight on earth. 


“Tus grass, my good master, proves beyond all 
contradiction, that there must be some spring or rivulet 
hereabouts by which it is watered ; and therefore, we 
had better proceed a little farther, until we find where- 
with to allay this terrible thirst, which is more painful 
and fatiguing than hunger alone.” This advice appear- 
ing rational to Don Quixote, he took hold of Rozinante’s 
bridle, and Sancho leading Dapple by the halter, after 
he had loaded him again with the fragments of their 
supper, they began to move farther into the meadow, at a 
venture ; for the night was so dark, they could not 
distinguish one object from another: but they had not 
gone two hundred paces, when their ears were saluted 
with a prodigious noise of water, that seemed to rush 
down from some huge and lofty rocks ; they were in- 
finitely rejoiced at the sound, when halting to listen, 
that they might know whence it came, they were all of 
a sudden surprised with another kind of noise, that 
soon damped the pleasure occasioned by the water, 
especially in Sancho, who was naturally fearful and 
faint-hearted : I say, they heard the sound of regular 
strokes, accompanied with strange clanking of iron 
chains, which, added.to the dreadful din of the cataract, 
would have smote the heart of any other but Don 
Quixote with fear and consternation. 

The night, as we have already observed, was dark ; 
our travellers happened at this time to be in a grove of 
tall trees, whose leaves, moving gently by the wind, 
yielded a sort of dreary whisper: so that the solitude of 
the place, the darkness of the night, the noise of the 
water, aud rustling of the leaves, concurred to inspire 
them with horror and dismay: the more so, as the 
strokes were continued, the wind sighed on, and the 
morning was far off; and all these circumstances were 
aggravated by the ignorance of the place in which they 
were. But Don Quixote, encouraged by his own in- 
trepid heart, mounted Rozinante, braced his shield, and 
brandishing his lance, “Friend Sancho,” cried he, 
“know that 1 was born by Heaven’s appointment in 
these iron times to revive the age of ike or, as it is 
usually called, the golden age. I am he for whom 
strange perils, valiant deeds, and vast adventures are 
reserved! Iam he, I say, ordained to re-establish the 
knights of the round table, the twelve peers of France, 
with the nine worthies; he whose feats shall bury in 
oblivion the Platirs, Tablantes, Olivantes, and Tiran- 
tes, the Febuses and Belianises, together with the whole 
tribe of knights-errant who lived in former times ; per- 
forming such mighty and amazing deeds of arms, as 
will eclipse their most renowned acts! Consider well, 
thou true and loyal squire, the darkness and the solemn 
stillness of this night, the indistinct and hollow whis- 
pering of these trees, the dreadful din of that water we 
came to seek, which seems to rush and rumble down 
from the lofty mountains of the moon; together with 
these incessant strokes that strike and wound our ears : 
all those circumstances united, or each singly by itself, 
is sufficient to infuse fear, terror, and dismay into the 
breast of Mars himself; but much more in him who is 
altogether unaccustomed to such adventures and events. 
Yet all I have described are only incentives that awak- 
en my courage, and already cause my heart to rebound 
within my breast, with desire to achieve this adventure, 
howsoever difficult it may appear to be! Therefore, 
straighten Rozinante’s girth, recommend thyself to God, 
and wait for me in this place, three days at farthest ; 
within which time, if I come not back, thou mayest re- 
turn to our village, and as the last favour and service 
done to me, go from thence to Toboso, and inform my 
incomparable mistress Dulcinea, that her — knight 
died in attempting things that might render him worthy 
to be called her lover.” 

When Sancho heard these last words of his master, 
he began to blubber with incredible tenderness, “I 
cannot conceive,” said he, “ why your worship should 
attempt such a terrible adventure: it is now dark, and 
nobody sees us; therefore we may turn out of this 
road and avoid the danger, though we should not taste 
liquor these three days ; and if nobody sees us, we run 
no risk of being accused of cowardice ; besides, I have 
heard the curate of our town, whom your worship 
knows very well, remark in his preaching, ‘he that 
seeketh danger perisheth therein :’ therefore it must be 
a sin to tempt God by engaging in this rash exploit, 
from whence there is no escaping without a miracle: 
and Heaven hath wrought enow of them already, in 
ome you from being blanketed as I was, and 

ringing you off conqueror, and sound wind and limb 
from the midst of so many adversaries as accompanied 
the dead man: and if all this will not move you, nor 
soften your rugged heart, sure you will relent when you 
consider and are assured that your worship will be 
scarce gone from hence, when I shall, through pure fear, 











ield my life to any thing that a choose to take it, 

left my habitation, wife and children, to come an 
serve your worship, believing it would be the better 
not the worse for me so todo: but as greediness bursts 
the bag, so is the bag of my hopes bursten; for when 
they are at the highest pitch, in expectation of that curs 
unlucky island your worship has promised me so 
I find, in lieu of that, you want to make me amends 
leaving me in this desert, removed from all human foo 
steps: for the love of God, dear master, do me not such 
wrong; or if your worship is resolved to attempt this 
achievement at any rate, at least delay it till mori 
which, according to the signs I learned when I wa3 
shepherd, will appear in Jess than three hours ; for the 
muzzle of the bear* is at the top of his head, and shows 
midnight in the line of the left paw.” 

“Flow canst thou perceive,” said Don Quixote, “ that 
line or head, or muzzle, thou talkest of; when the ni 
is so dark that there is not a star to be seen?” “Itig 
so,” answered Sancho, “ but fear hath many eyes ; and 
I can at present behold things that are hid within the 
bowels of the earth, much more those that appear in 
in the firmament above: a man of sound judgment like 
me, can easily foretel that it will soon be day.” “ Letit 
come when it will,” answered Don Quixote, “it shall 
not be said of me, either now or at any other time, that 
I was diverted by tears and intreaties from doing what 
I owed to the customs of chivalry: I therefore be- 
seech thee, Sancho, to hold thy peace ; for God, who 
hath put it in my heart to attempt this dreadful and 
unseen adventure, will doubtless take care of my safe. 
ty, and comfort thee in thy affliction: thy business 
at present is to gird fast Rozinante, and remain in this 
place ; for dead or alive I will soon return.” 

Sancho finding this was the final resolution of his 
master, and how little all his tears, advice, and intreaties 
availed, determined to make use of stratagem to detain 
the knight, if possible, till morning ; with this purpose, 
under pretence of adjusting the girth of Rozinante, he 
fair ne softly, without being ag tied two of the 
horse’s feet together with the halter of his ass, in such 
a manner that, when Don Quixote attempted to depart, 
he found it impossible, because his steed could move no 
otherwise than by leaps. The squire, perceiving the 
success of his invention, “ Sir,” said he, “ you may see 
that Heaven, melted by my tears and prayers, hath 
ordained that Rozinante shall not stir; and if you ob- 
stinately persist in spurring and driving him on, you 
will only give, offence to Providence, and, as the saying 
is, kick against the pricks.” 

The knight actually despaired of making him ge for- 
ward, because the more he goaded his horse, the less 
was he inclined to stir: and, therefore, without guess- 
ing a tittle of the ligature, thought proper to submit 
and wait with patience, either till morning, or such time 
as Rozinante should recover the use of his limbs; be- 
lieving for certain that his disappointment was owing 
to another cause than the craft of his squire, to whom 
he said : “Since Rozinante is incapable of moving, | 
am content to wait for the dawn, though I cannot help 
lamenting its delay.” “ You shall have no cause of la- 
mentation,” answered Sancho, “I will entertain your 
worship with telling stories till day, unless you choose to 
alight, and take a nap on the soft grass, according to 
the custom of knights-errant, that you may find your- 
self refreshed when day breaks, and ready to undertake 
the unconscionable adventure that awaits you.” “Talk 
not to me of alighting or sleeping,” said Don Quixote, 
* dost thou imagine me to be one of those knights who 
seek their repose in times of danger? Sleep thou who 
wast born to sleep, or follow thine own inclinations ; for 
my own part I will behave as becomes a person of my 
pretensions.” “Let not your worship be offended ; fot 
that was not my intention when I spoke,” answered 
Sancho, who coming close to him, laid hold of the sad- 
dle before and behind, and stood embracing his master’s 
left thigh, without daring to stir a finger’s breadth from 
the spot ; such was his consternation inspired by the 
strokes, which all this time sounded alternately in his 


ears. 

Then Don Quixote claiming his pro of enter- 
taining ‘him with some ry “T would with all my 
heart,” said Sancho, “if the dread of what I hear 
would allow me; but nevertheless, I will try to force 
out one story, which if I hit it aright, without letting it 
slip through my hands, is the best tale that ever was 
told ; therefore I would have your worship be attentive, 
for thus I begin : 

“There was, so there was; the good that shall fall 
betide us all; and he that seeks evil, may he 
with the devil. Your worship may take notice, that 
the beginning of ancient tales, is not just what came 








* In Castilian, Bocina signifies a cornet or bonting horn, 
to which the Spaniards suppose the constellation Urea 
Minor bears some resemblance. 
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into the head of the teller: no, - always began with 
some saying of Cato, the censor of Rome, like this, of 
‘He that seeks evil, may’ he meet with the devil.’ 
And truly it comes as pat to the purpose as the ring to 
finger, in order to persuade your worship to remain 
po you are, without going in search of evil in any 
manner of way ; or else to turn into another road, since 
we are not bound to follow this in which we have been 
surprised with fear and terror.” “ Follow thy story, 
Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “and as to the road we 
have to follow, leave the care of that to me.” “To 
then,” said Sancho: “In a certain vi of 
Ss. there lived a certain goat-shepherd. I 
mean one that kept goats; and this shepherd or goat- 
herd, as the story goes, was called Lope Ruyz; and it 
came to pass, that this Lope Ruyz fell in love with a 
shepherdess whose name was Torralva; which shep- 
oe whose name was Torralva, was the daughter 
of a rich herdsman ; and this rich herdsman” 

“If thou tellest thy tale in this manner,” cried Don 
Quixote, “repeating every circumstance twice over ; 
it will not be finished these two days: proceed there- 
fore collectedly, and rehearse it like a man of under- 
standing ; otherwise thou hadst better hold thy tongue.” 
“In my country,” answered Sancho, “all the old 
stories are told in this manner; neither can I tell it in 
any other; nor is it civil in your worship to desire I 
should change the custom.” “ Take thy own way,” 
said the knight, “and since it is the will of fate that I 
should hear thee, pray go on.” 

“ Well then, good master of mine,” pee 
Sancho, “that same shepherd, as I have already re- 
marked, fell in love with the shepherdess Torralva, who 
was a thick brawny wench, a little coy, and somewhat 
masculine ; for she wore a sort of mustachios : methinks, 
I see her now for all the world.” “Then thou knewest 
her?” said the knight. ‘“ NotI,” answered the squire, 
“but the person who told me the story, said it was so 
true and certain, that if ever I should chance to tell it 

in, I might affirm, upon oath, that I had seen it 
with my own eyes——Annd so, in process of time, the 
devil, who never sleeps, but wants to have a finger in 
every pie, managed matters in such a manner, that the 
shepherd’s love for the shepherdess was turned into 
cae and deadly hate: and the cause, according to 
evil tongues, was a certain quantity of small jealousies 
she gave him, exceeding all bounds of measure. And 
such was the abhorrence the shepherd conceived for 
her, from that good day forward, that in order to avoid 
the sight of her, he resolved to absent himself from his 
own country, and go where he should never set eyes on 
her again. Torralva, finding herself despised by Lope, 
began to love him more than ever.” “ That is the 
natural disposition of the sex,” said Don Quixote, “ to 
disdain those who adore them, and love those by whom 
they are abhorred: but proceed, Sancho.” 

“Tt so fell out,” said Sancho, “that the shepherd 
put his resolution in practice, and driving his goats 

fore him, travelled through the plains of Estrema- 
dura, towards the kingdom of Portugal. Torralva, 
having got an inkling of his design, was soon at his 
heels, following him on foot, aye, and barefoot too, 
with a pilgrim’s staff in her hand, and a wallet at her 
back, in which, as the report goes, she carried a bit of 
alooking-glass, a broken comb, and a kind of vial of 
wash for her complexion ; but howsomever, whether 
she carried these dings or not, I shall not at present 
take upon me to aver; but only say what is recorded, 
that the shepherd came with his flock to the river 
Guadiana, which at that time was very high, having 
almost forsaken its channel; and finding at the 
og neither boat nor bark to carry himself and 

8 flock to the other side, he was very much in 
the dumps ; because he saw Torralva behind him, 
and knew what he must suffer from her tears and 
may biete but looking about, he at last perceived 
hard by him, a fisherman in a boat, that was so small 
as to contain only one person and one goat: neverthe- 
less they struck up a bargain, by which the man was 
to ferry over the p sn with his three hundred goats, 
Accordingly the fisherman took one goat into the boat 
and carried it over; then he returned and carried over 
another ; then he returned again to fetch another. 
Pray, good your worship, keep an exact account of the 
oats, as the fisherman ferried them over; for if one 
only should be lost in the reckoning, the story will 
break off, and it will be impossible for me to relate one 
Word more. To be short, then, I say, the landing-place 
on the other side being full of mud and slippery, was a 
great hindrance to the fisherman in his going and com- 
ing; but however he returned for the other goat, and 
then for some more, and then for another.” 

“ Suppose then all d over at once,” said Don 
Quixote ; “for if thou goest backwards and forwards 
in this manner, thou wilt not have them all ferried over 
ma year.” “ How many have already passed ?” said 





the squire. * How the devil should I know ?” answer- 
ed the knight. “ Did not I tell you to keep a good ac- 
count ?” said Sancho: “ now, before God! the tale 
is ended, and itis impossible to proeeed.* “How can 
that be !” replied Don Quixote, “ is it so essential to 
the story to know the number of goats as they passed, 
so precisely, that if I misreckon. one thow canst not 
proceed?” Certainly, sir,” said Sancho, “I can pro- 
ceed in no manner of way: for when I desired your 
worship to tell me what number of goats had passed, 
and you answered you did not know ; at that instant 
the whole of the story that remained untold, vanished 
from my remembrance ; and, upon my conscience ! it 
was very amusing and entertaining.” “ At that rate 
then the story is at an end ?” said Don Quixote. “ As 
much at an end,” replied the squire, “as the mother 
that bore me.” 

“In ” resumed the knight, “ thou hast 
related the strangest fable, tale, or story, that ever was 
invented ; and finished thy relation in such a manner 
as never was or will be heard again in this world: but 
nothing else was to be ex from thy sound judg- 
ment : and indeed it is a matter of no admiration with 
me ; because I take it for granted that these incessant 
strokes have disordered thy understanding.” “ Not 
unlikely,” said Sancho ; “ but.this I know, that there 
is no more to be said of the tale which ended in that 
place where the mistake began about the passage of 
the goats.” “In time ended it, according to thy 
own pleasure,” replied the knight, “and now let us 
see if Rozinante will move.” saying, he began to 
spur, and the horse to leap without moving from his 
station, so effectually had Sancho fettered him. 

About this time, whether it were owing to the cool- 
ness of the morning that approached, or to his havin 
supped upon something that was laxative ; or, whic 
is more probable, to the operation of nature ; Sancho 
was seized with an inclination and desire of doing that 
which could not be performed by proxy; but such was 
the terror that had taken possession of his soul, that 
he durst not move the breadth of a nail-paring from 
his master’s side : at the same time it was impossible 
for him to resist the motion of his bowels ; and there- 
fore to compromise the matter, he slipped his right 
hand from the hinder part of the saddle, and, without 
any noise, softly unslid the slip-knot by which his 
breeches were kept up: upon which they of themselves 
fell down to his heels, where they remained like a pair 
of shackles: he then gathered up his shirt behind 
as well as he could : and ex his posteriors, which 
were none of the smallest, to the open air; this being 
done, and he imagined it was the chief step he coul 
take to deliver himself from the pressing occasion and 
dilemma in which he was, another difficulty still great- 
er occurred, namely, that he should not be able to dis- 
encumber himself without noise: he therefore began to 
fix his teeth close, shrug up his shoulders, and hold in 
his breath with all his might. But notwithstanding these 
precautions, he was so unlucky in the issue, as to ~ 
duce a rumbling sound very different from that which 
had terrified him so much. It did not escape the ears 
of Don Quixote, who immediately cried, “ What noise 
is that, Sancho?” “I know not, sir,” said the squire, 
“ it must be some new affair, for adventures and mis- 
ventures never begin with trifles.” He tried his for- 
tune a second time, and without any more noise or dis- 
order freed himself from the load which had given him 
so much uneasiness. But as Don Quixote’s sense of 
smelling was altogether as acute as that of his hearing, 
and Sancho stood so close to him that the vapours as- 
cended towards him almost in a direct line, he could 
not exclude some of them from paying a visit to his 
nose. No sooner was he sensible of the first saluta- 
tion, than in his own defence he pressed his nose 
tween his finger and thumb, and, in a snuffling tone, 

ronounced, “ Sancho, thou seemest to be in great 

ear.” “Tam so,” answered the squire ; “ but how 
comes your worship to perceive my fears now more 
than ever.” ‘Because at present thou smellest more 
than ever, and that not of amber,” peng the knight. 
“That may be,” said Sancho; “ but I am not so much 
to blame as your worship, ,who drags me at such un- 
seasonable hours into these uninhabited places.” “ Re- 
tire three or four steps farther off, friend,” resumed 
Don Quixote, stopping his nose all the time, “ and 
henceforth take more heed of thy own person, and _re- 
member what thou owest to mine ; for I find the fre- 
pr conversation I maintain with thee, hath engen- 
ered this disrespect.” “Ill lay a wager,” replied 
Sancho, “that your worship thinks Ihave been doing 
something I ought not to have done.” “The more 
you stir it, friend Sancho,” said the knight, “the more 
it will stink.” : 

In this and other such discourse the master and his 

squire passed the night; but Sancho, perceiving the 





day begin to break apace, with great care and secresy 


unbound Rozinante and tied up his breeches. The 


it a certain presa 
ae = — - tt to achieve. __ 
now herself, an appearing distinct- 
ly, Don Quixote found himeclf'n a Foxe of fall chest- 
nut-trees, which formed a ve' ick shade. The 
strokes still continuing, though he could not conceive 
the meaning of them, he without further delay made 
Rozinante feel the ; then turning to take leave of 
Sancho, commanded him to wait three days at farthest, 
as he had directed before ; and if he should not return 
before that time was expired, he might take it for grant- 
ed that God had been pleased to put a period to his life 
in that perilous adventure; he again recommended to 
him the embassy, and message he should carry from him 
to his mistress Dulcinea, and bade him give himself no 
uneasiness about his eg for he had made a will 
— he ge family, in which ot ay find 

is services repaid, bya salary proportioned to the time 
of his attendance: but if Heaven should be pleased to 
bring him off from that danger, safe, sound, and free, he 
might, beyond all question, lay his account with the 
government of the island he had promised him. San- 
cho, hearing these dismal expressions of his worthy mas- 
ter repeated, began to blubber afresh, and resolved not 
— him until the last circumstance and issue of the 


From these tears, and this honourable determination 
of Sancho Panza, the author of this history concludes, 
that he must have been a gentleman born, or an old 
Christian at least. His master himself was melted a 
little at this testimony of his affection, but not so much 
as to discover the least weakness: on the contrary, 
disguising his sentiments, he rode forward toward the 
place from whence the noise of the strokes, and water 
seemed to come; Sancho followed on foot, and, ac- 
cording to custom, leading by the halter his ass, which 
was = constant ~~ me of his good “> evil hay 
tune. Having travelled a way among those 8: 
deambinnn they arrived in a pe me eer ing at 
the foot of a huge rock, over which a stream of water 
rushed down with vast impetuosity. Below appeared 
a few wretched huts, that looked more like ruins than 
houses, and they observed that from them proceeded 
the horrible din of the strokes which had not yet ceased. 

Rozinante being startled at the dreadful noise of the 
strokes and water, Don Quixote endeavoured to soothe 
him, and advanced by little and little towards the huts, 
recommending himself in the most earnest manner to 
his mistress, whose favour he implored in the achieve- 
ment of that fearful enterprise : neither did he omit pray- 
ing to God for his protection. Sancho, who never stir- 

from his side, thrust his neck as far as he could be- 
tween the legs of Rozinante, in order to discover the 
objects that kept him in such terror and suspense : and 
wien they had proceeded about an hund aces far- 
ther, at the doubling of a corner, stood fully disclosed to 
view the very individual and undoubted cause of this 
tremendous sound, and terrible noise, which had filled 
_ with such doubts and consternation all night 
ong. 

This was no other, be not offended gentle reader, than 
six fulling-hammers, which by their alternate strokes 
produced that amazing din. Don Quixote was struck 
dumb with astonishment at the sight; Sancho looked 
at him, and found his head hanging down upon his 
breast, and other manifest signs of E Laing out of coun- 
tenance. The — in his turn looked at the squire, 
and saw his mouth shut, his cheeks puffed up, with 
other symptoms of his being ready to burst with la 
ing: this comical situation of the squire, in spite of all 
his own melancholy, obliged the master to begin ; and 
Sancho no sooner beheld the severity of the knight’s 
features relaxed, than he opened the flood-gates his 
mirth, which broke forth with such violence, that he 
was under the necessity of supporting his sides with 
both fists, that they might not be rent to pieces by the 
convulsion. Four times did he exhaust, and as often 
renew the laugh with the same impetwosity as at first ; 
for which Don Quixote already wished him at the devil, 
more especially when he heard him pronounce, by way 
of sneer, “ Know, friend Sancho, that I was born by Hea- 
ven’s appointment, in these iren times, to revive the age 
of gold, or the golden age! I am he for whom 
perils, valiant deeds, and vast adventures are reserved !” 
And in this manner he ceeded, repeating all, or the 

ter part of the knight’s exclamation when they first 
eard the terrible noise. 

Don Quixote finding that Sancho made a tg him, 
was so much ashamed and provoked, that lifting up his 





lance, he bestowed upon him two or three thwacks, 
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which had they fallen upon his head, as they lighted on 
his shoulders, would have saved his master the trouble 
of paying his salary, unless it might be to his heirs. 
Sancho, feeling his joke turned into such disagreeable 
earnest, which he was afraid might not be as yet over, 
addressed himself to his master with great humility, 
saying, “Good your worship, forbear; before God, I 
was only in jest.” “Though you was in jest,” answer- 
ed Don Quixote, “I was not quite so merrily disposed : 
come hither, Mr. Joker ; don’t you think, that if, instead 
of fulling-hammers, these had been some very danger- 
ous adventure, I have shown courage enough to under- 
take and achieve it? Am I, who am a knight, obliged, 
forsooth, to distinguish sounds, and know which pro- 
ceed from fulling-mills, and which do not? especially 
as it may be the case, and it really is so, that I never 
saw one before ; though it is otherwise with thee, base 
plebeian as thou art, who was born and bred up among 
them: but see if thou canst metamorphose these six 
hammers into so many giants, and bring them within 
arm’s length of me, one by another, or altogether; and 
if I don’t make them lie with their heels uppermost, 
make a jest of me as much as you please.” 

“ Enough, dear master,” replied Sancho, “I confess 
I have exceeded a little in my pleasantry ; but pray tell 
me, now that we are at peace again, as God shall de- 
liver your worship from all succeeding adventures as 
safe and sound as you have been extricated from this ; 
is not the terror with which we were seized a thing to 
be laughed at and repeated? I mean my own terror ; 
for, as to your worship, I know you are an utter stranger 
to terror and dismay!” “I do not deny,” answered 
Don Quixote, “that what hath happened to us is ridi- 
culous enough; but nevertheless it ought not to be re- 
peated ; because every body has not discretion to take 
things by the right handle.” “I am sure,” replied San- 
cho, “that your worship knows how to handle your 
lance, with which, while you wanted to handle my 
head, you happened to salute my shoulder; thanks be 
to God, and my own activity in avoiding the blow: but 
all that when it is dry will rub out; and I have often 
heard it said, ‘He that loves thee well, will often make 
thee cry:’ nay, it is a common thing for your gentry, 
when they have said a harsh thing to a servant, to make 
it up with him by giving him a pair of cast breeches ; 
though I don’t know what they used to give after hav- 
ing beaten him, unless it be the practice of knights-er- 
rant, after blows, to give islands or kingdoms on the 
main land.” 

“Who knows,” said Don Quixote, “but the dice 
may run that way, and all that thou hast mentioned 
come to pass: I ask pardon for what is past, since you 
are resolved to be more discreet for the future; and as 
the first emotions are not in a man’s own power, I must 
apprize thee henceforward to be more reserved, and ab- 
stain from speaking so freely to me; for in all the books 
of chivalry I have read, and they are almost infinite, I 
never found that any squire talked so much to his mas- 
ter as thou hast talked to thine: and really both you 
and I are very much to blame ; thou in regarding me 
so little, and I in not making myself regarded more : 
was not Gandalin, squire of Amadis de Gaul, Count of 
the Firm Island? and yet we read of him, that he always 
spoke to his master cap in hand, with an inclination of 
his head, and his body bent in the Turkish manner. 
What need I mention Gasabal, squire to Gon Galaor, 
who was so reserved, that, in order to express the ex- 
cellence of his surprising silence, his name is mentioned 
but once in the whole course of that equally vast and 
true history. From what I have said, Sancho, thou art 
to draw this inference, that there is a necessity for main- 
taining some distinction between the master and his 
man, the gentleman and his servant, and the knight and 
his squire? wherefore, from this day forward, we are to 
be treated with more respect and less provocation: for 
if ever I am incensed by you again, in any shape what- 
ever, the pitcher will pay for all: the favours and bene- 
fits I have promised will come in due time, and if they 
should fail, your wages at least will be forthcoming, as 
I have already informed you.” 

“ All that your worship observes is very just,” said 
Sancho; “but I should be glad to know, since if the 
benefits come not in time, I must be fain to put up with 
the wages, what was the hire of a knight-errant’s squire 
in those days; and whether they agreed by the month 
or the day like common labourers?” “I do not be- 
lieve,” answered Don Quixote, “that they were retain- 
ed for hire, but depended altogether on favour ; and 
though [ have bequeathed a sum to thee in my will, 
which I have left signed and sealed at home, it was done 
in case of the worst ; for one does not know how chivalry 
may succeed in these calamitous times: and I would 
not have my soul punished in the other world for so 
small a matter; for let me tell thee, Sancho, in this 
there is not a more dangerous course than that of ad- 
ventures.” ‘That I know to be true,” answered the 





squire, “since the noise of a fulling-mill could daunt 
and disturb the heart of such a valiant knight-errant as 
your worship: but this I assure you of, that from this 
good hour my lips shall never give umbrage to your 
worship in turning your affairs to jest again ; but, on 
the contrary, honour you as my natural Jord and mas- 
ter.” “In so doing,” replied Don Quixote, “ thou shalt 
live long upon the face of the earth; for, after your fa- 
ther and mother, you ought to respect your master as 
another parent.” 





aaa CHAPTER VII. 

Of the sublime adventure and shining acquisition of Mam- 
brino’s helmet, with other accidents that happened to our 
invincible knight. 

Asourt this time some rain beginning to fall, Sancho 
proposed that they should shelter themselves in the 
fulling-mill ; but Don Quixote had conceived such ab- 
horrence for it on account of what was past, that he 
would by no means set foot within its walls: where- 
fore, turning to the right hand, they chanced to fall in 
with a road different from that in which they had tra- 
velled the day before: they had not gone far, when the 
knight discovered a man riding with something on his 
head, that glittered like polished gold: and scarce had 
he descried this phenomenon, when turning to Sancho, 
“T find,” said he, “that every proverb is strictly true; 
indeed all of them are apothegms dictated by experience 
herself, the mother of all science; more especially that 
which says, ‘Shut one door and another will soon 
open :’ this | mention, because if last night fortune shut 
against us the door we sought to enter, by deceiving us 
with the fulling-hammers ; to-day another stands wide 
open, in proffering to us another greater and more cer- 
tain adventure, by which if I fail to enter, it shall be my 
own fault, and not imputed to my ignorance of fulling- 
mills, or the darkness of the night. This I take upon 
me to say, because, if] am not egregiously mistaken, 
the person who comes towards us, wears upon his head 
the very helmet of Mambrino, about which I swore the 
oath which thou mayest remember.” 

“Consider well what your worship says,-and_ better 
still what you do,” said Sancho ; “I should not choose 
to meet with more fulling-mills, to mill us and maul us 
altogether out of our senses.” “The devil take the 
fellow!” cried Don Quixote; “what affinity is there 
between a fulling-mill and a helmet ?” “ Truly, I know 
not,” answered the squire ; “but, in good faith, if] were 
permitted to speak freely, as usual, I could perhaps give 
such reasons as would convince your worship, that you 
are mistaken in what you say.” “ How can I be mis- 
taken, scrupulous traitor?” replied Don Quixote ; 
“seest thou not yonder knight, who rides this way upon 
a dapple steed, with a golden helmet on his head ?” 
“What I perceive and discern,” said Sancho, “ is no 
other than a man upon a grey ass, like my own, with 
something that glitters on his head?” “ And that is the 
very helmet of Mambrino,” replied the knight: “ stand 
aside, and leave me alone to deal with him; thou shalt 
see, that without speaking a syllable, in order to spare 
time, this adventure will be concluded by my acquisition 
of the helmet I have longed for so much.” “Yes, I 
will take care to get out of the way,” answered San- 
cho; “and God grant,” cried he, as he went off, “ that 
this may not turn out a melon* rather than a milling.” 
“T have already warned thee, brother,” said the knight, 
“not to mention, nor even so much as think, of the mill 
again ; else, by heaven! I’ll say no more, but mill the 
soul out of thy body.” 

Sancho was fain to hold his tongue, dreading the 
performance of his master’s oath, which had alread 
struck him all of a heap, The whole affair of the hel- 
met, steed, and knight, which Don Quixote saw, was no 
more than this.—In that neighbourhood were two vil- 
lages, one of them so poor and small, that it had neither 
shop nor barber: for which reason, the trimmer of the 
larger that was hard by, served the lesser also, in which, 
at that time, there was a sick person to be blooded, and 
another to be shaved; so that this barber was going 
thither with this brass basin under his arm; but as it 
chanced to rain while he was on the road, that he might 
not:spoil his hat, which probably was a new one, he 
sheltered his head under the basin, which being clean 
scoured, made a flaming appearance, at the distance of 
half'a league; and, as Sancho had observed, he rode 
upon a grey ass, which gave occasion to Don Quixote 
to believe he was some knight with a helmet of gold, 
mounted upon a dapple steed ; for he accommodated 
every thing he saw, with incredible facility, to the ex- 
travagant ravings of his disordered judgment. When 
he, therefore, saw this unlucky knight approach, with- 
out the least expostulation, he put Rozinante to full 








* Oregano, in the original, signifies sweet marjoram—as 
if Sancho had wished his master might find a nosegay rather 
than a bloody nose. 








speed, and, couching his lance in the rest, resolved to ran 
him through the y at once ; but when he was almost 
up with him, without checking the impetuosity of hig 
career, he cried aloud, “ Defend thyself, wretched caitiff 
or voluntarily yield what so justly belongs to me.” 

The poor barber, who neither dreaded nor dreamed 
of any such demand, seeing this phantom coming full 
speed upon them, could find no other means to dé 
fend himself from the stroke of the lance, than to throw 
himself down over the buttocks of his ass ; then 
ting up, before he had scarce touched the gro 
with the nimbleness of a stag, he began to fly acrogy 
the plain so swift, that the wind itself could not over. 
take him: but he left his basin upon the spot, with 
which Don Quixote was satisfied : saying, “The 
gan hath acted with discretion, in imitating the beaver, 
which, seeing itself chased by the hunters, tears off 
with its teeth, by natural instinct, those parts for which 
it is pursued.” Then he ordered Sancho to take up the 
helmet, which the squire having examined all round 
“ Eoad !” said he, “it is a special good basin, w 
worth a piece of eight, if it be worth a farthing ;” and 
gave it to his master, who putting it on his head, and 
turning it round and round, without being able to find 
the vizor, said, “ Without doubt, the pagan, for wliom 
this renowned helmet was first forged, must have had 
a most capacious head ; but the worst of it is, that one 
half is wanting.” 

When Sancho heard him call the basin a helmet, he 
could not refrain from laughing, but, remembering the 
indignation of his master, checked his mirth all of a 
sudden; and when Don Quixote asked what he laugh. 
ed at, replied, “ I can’t help laughing when I think of 
the huge head of the pagan who owned that helmet, 
which looks for all the world like a barber’s basin” 
“ Why, truly, Sancho,” said he, “ I imagine that this 
very individual enchanted helmet, by some strange ac- 
cident or other, must have fallen into the hands of some- 
body who did not know its inestimable value, but see. 
ing it was made of the purest gold, melted down oné 
half of it for sale, and left the other in this shape, re 
sembling, as thou sayest, a barber’s basin : but be that 
as it may, since I am satisfied of its real worth and 
identity, the transmutation is of small consequence; 
for I will order it to be repaired in the first village 
where we can find a blacksmith, in such a manner as 
to be unexcelled, nay, even unequalled, by that which 
Vulcan forged and finished for the god of war. Mean- 
while, I will wear it in this manner ; for it is still better 
than nothing at all, and will be sufficient to defend me 
from any shower of stones that may chance to fall.” 

“ Yes, if they come not out of slings, as was the 
case in the skirmish between the two armies ; when 
they demolished your worship’s grinders, and broke 
the cruze which contained that blessed balsam, which 
made me vomit up my liver and lights.” “ That loss 
gives me not much uneasiness,” answered the knight, 
“because thou knowest, Sancho, I retain the receipt 
of it in my memory.” “So do I,” replied the squire. 
“But, Lord! let me never stir from the place where I 
now stand, if ever I either make or meddle with it for 
the future ; especially as I hope I shall never have oe- 
casion for it again, being resolved, with the assistance 
of my five senses, to avoid being hurt myself, and also 
to refrain from hurting any person whatsoever. As to 
another bout of blanketing, I have little to say : such 
misfortunes are not easily prevented ; but when they 
happen, there is nothing else to be done, but to shrug 
up our shoulders, hold in our breath, shut our eyes, 
leave ourselves to the determination and chance of the 
blanket.” 

“Thou art a bad Christian, Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote, when he heard these words: “for once you 
receive an injury you never forget it; but know it 18 
peculiar to noble and generous minds to overlook such 
trifles. Hast thou got a leg lamed, a rib fractured, or 
thy head broke in the prosecution of that jest, that thou 
canst not forget it? for the affair, when duly consider- 
ed, was no more than jest and pastime. Had I not un- 
derstood it so, I should have returned ere now, an 
done more mischief in revenging thy quarrel, than the 
Grecians did for the rape of Helen, who, if she lived in 
this age, or if my Dulcited had flourished in her time, 
would not have been so renowned for beauty.” Here 
he fetched a profound sigh, and sent it to the clouds, 
“Let it pass then for a joke,” said Sancho, “since there 
is no likelihood of its being revenged in earnest : but I 
know what sort of jokes and earnests those are, and I 
believe they will scarce slip out of my memory, W! 
they remain engraven on my shoulders. But, -— 
this aside, I wish your worsnip would tell me what 
shall do with this dapple steed, so like a grey 888, 
which was abandoned by that caitiff, whom your wor 
ship overthrew : for by the swiftness of his heels when 
he ran away, he seoms to have no thoughts of a 
ing; and, by my whiskers! ’tis an excellent beast. 
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«Jt is never my custom,” said Don Quixote, “to 
r those I overcome ; neither is it according to 
the laws of chivalry, to take from them their horses, 
and leave them on foot, unless the conqueror hath lost 
his own during the engagement; in which case, we 
are allowed to take the horse of the van uished, as the 
lawful spoils of war: wherefore, Sancho, leave. that 
horse or ass, or what thou wilt, where he now stands 
and perhaps his master, perceiving we are gone, will 
return and find him.” “God is my witness,” answer- 
ed Sancho, ‘I should be glad to carry him off, or at 
least exchange him for my own, which seems to be the 
worst of the two: truly the laws of chivalry are too 
confined ; and since they do not extend tothe exchange 
of one ass for another, I would fain know if they allow 
me to change the furniture of the one for that of the 
other?” “Yam not quite clear in that particular,” re- 
plied the knight ; “and in such a dubious case, till such 
time as we can get better information, I think thou 
inayest exchange the furniture, if the necessity for so 
doing be extreme.” “It is so extreme,” said Sancho, 
that, if it were for my own particular wearing, I could 
not want it more.” ‘Thus provided with a licence, he 
made the exchange of caparisons, and equipped his 
beast with such finery, that he looked ten per cent. the 
better. 

This exploit being performed, they went to break- 
fast on the remains of what hae | had plundered from 
the sumpter-mule, and quenched their thirst with the 
water from the fulling-mulls, without turning their heads 
that way, so much did they abhor them, on account of 
the dread which they had inspired. The rage of hun- 
ger and anxiety being thus appeased, they mounted, 
and without following any determined course (for it 
is the practice of true knights-errant to keep no certain 
road), they left the choice of their route to the will and 
pleasure of Rozinante, which was always a rule to his 
master, as well as to the ass that followed; whitherso- 
ever he led, like a trusty friend and companion. In con- 
sequence, therefore, of his determination, they returned 
into the high road, in which they travelled at random, 
without any particular scheme. __ 

While they thus jogged on, “ Sir,” said Sancho to 
his master, “I wish your worship would allow me to 
confer a little with you; for since you imposed that se- 
vere command of silence upon me, divers things have 
perished in my stomach; and this moment [ have 
somewhat at my tongue’s end, which 1 would not for 
the world have miscarry.” ‘Speak, then,” said Don 
Quixote, “and be concise in iy discourse ; for no- 
thing that is prolix can relish well.” “T say, sir,” an- 
swered Sancho, “ that for some days past, | have been 
considering how little is to be got and saved by going 
in quest of those adventures } ped worship hunts after, 
through these cross-paths and deserts, where, though 
you conquer and achieve the most perilous exploits, 
there is nobody present to be witness of your prowess ; 
80 that it may remain in everlasting silence, contrary to 
the intention, and prejudicial to the merits of your wor- 
ship: wherefore, in my opinion, with submission to 
your better judgment, our wisest course would be to 
pit the service of some emperor or great prince, who 

th a war upon his hands, in whose service your wor- 
ship may have occasion to show your personal valour, 
ew great strength, and greater understanding; which 

ig perceived by the king we serve, he cannot choose 
but reward each of us according to his deserts ; neither 
will there be wanting some person to write the history 
of ef worship’s exploits, for a perpetual memorial ; 
Ishall not mention my own, because they cannot ex- 
ceed the bounds of a squire’s province ; though this I 
will venture to say, that if it was customary in chivalry 
to recount the achievements of our fraternity, I don’t 
think but mine might be inserted between the lines of 
the book.” 

“Thou art not much in the wrong,” replied Don 
Quixote ; « but, before it comes to that issue, a knight 
must travel up and down the world as a probationer, 
in quest of adventures, until by his repeated achieve- 
ments he shall have acquired a sufficient stock of fame ; 
80 that, when he arrives at the court of some mighty 
Monarch, he may be immediately known by his works ; 
in that case, as soon as he shall be seen to enter the 
sg of the city, all the boys will surround and follow 

shouting and crying, ‘Behold the knight of the 
Sun, or the serpent,’ or of any other badge under which 
> hath performed his great exploits. ‘Behold,’ they 
Will say, ‘the man who vanquished in single combat 
the mighty giant Brocarbruno, and delivered the great 
mamaluke of Persia from the strange enchantment that 
dtaprg over him for the space of nine hundred years,’ 
us shall they proceed, recounting his exploits from 
mouth to mouth, until, surprised at the noise of the 
children and populace, the ing of that country shall 
&ppear at one of the palace windows; and no sooncr 
d the knight, than knowing him immediately by 


his armour, or the device upon his shield, he will cer- 
tainly exclaim, ‘So ho, there! let all the knights be- 
longing to my court go forth, and receive the flower of 
chivalry that comes yonder.’ 

“At this command, all of them will come out, and 
the king himself advance to meet him on the middle of 
the staircase, where he will embrace him most affec- 
tionately, giving him the kiss of friendship and wel- 
come; then taking him by the hand, will he conduct 
him to the queen’s closet, where he will find her majes- 
ty with the princess her daughter, who is one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished young ladies, that ever 
was seen in the known world. In this interview, she 
will immediately fix her eyes upon the knight, who at 
that instant shall be gazing at her, and each will appear 
to the other something supernatural: without knowing 
how or wherefore, they will find themselves presently 
caught and entangled in the inextricable net of love, 
and be infinitely concerned, because they have no op- 
portunity of conversing together, and of disclosing the 
reciprocal anxiety of their thoughts: after this audience, 
he will doubtless be carried to some apartment of the 
palace, richly furnished, where, after they shall have 
taken off his armour, they will clothe him in a rich 
scarlet robe brought for the purpose ; and, if he made a 
fine appearance im armour, he will look infinitely more 
genteel in his doublet: at night he will sup at the same 
table with the king, queen, and infanta, upon whom he 
will fix his eyes as A wn as he can, without being per- 
ceived by the by-standers ; while she will practise the 
same expedient with equal sagacity ; for, as I have al- 
ready observed, she must be a young lady of vast dis- 
cretion.” 

“'The table being uncovered, there will enter at mid- 
night, through the hall door, a little deformed dwarf, 
followed by a beautiful lady, guarded by two giants ; and 
he will propose a certain adventure, contrived by a most 
ancient sage, which whosoever shall finish, will be 
deemed the most valiant knight in the whole world: 
then the king will order every warrior in waiting to 
attempt it; but all of them shall fail except the strang- 
er knight, who will perform and accomplish it very 
much to his own credit, as well as to the satisfaction of 
the princess, who will think herself extremely happy, 
and well requited for having placed her affections so 
worthily. What is better still, this king or prince, or 
whatever he is, being at that time engaged in a most 
obstinate war with a potentate of equal strength, his 
guest, after having staid a few days at court, begs leave 
to go and serve him in the field ; and the king granting 
his request with pleasure, the knight most politely kiss- 
es Pes var for the great honour he hath done him: 
that same night he goes to take his leave of his mistress 
the infanta through the rails of a garden adjoining to the 
chamber in which she lies ; where they have already at 
different times enjoyed each other’s conversation, by the 
means of a damsel, who being the infanta’s confidante, 
is privy to the whole amour: on this occasion he will 
sigh most piteously, she will actually faint away; the 
damsel will run for water, and the knight will be ex- 
tremely concerned, because the day begins to break, 
and he would not for the world be discovered to the 
prejudice of the lady’s reputation. In fine, the princess 
recovers and reaches her fair hand through the rails to 
the knight, who kisses it a thousand times, and bathes 
it with his tears: then is concerted between them some 

method, by which he is to inform her of his good or bad 
success ; and the infanta intreats him to return as soon 
as possible: he swears solemnly to comply with her re- 
quest, kisses her hand again, and bids her Sueenil with 
such affliction as well nigh deprives him of life: from 
thence he retreats to his chamber, throws himself upon 
the bed, but cannot sleep, so grieved is he at parting; 
he rises early in the morning, goes to take leave of the 
king, queen, and infanta; their majesties accordingly 
bid him farewell, after having informed him that the 
oar og is indisposed and cannot see company: the 

night imputing her disorder to her sorrow for his de- 
parture, is pierced to the soul, and well nigh yy his 
own anxiety. The confidante being present all the 
while, takes notice of every circumstance, which she 
imparts to her lady, who listens with tears in her eyes, 
and observes that nothing gives so much uneasiness as 
her ignorance of the knight’s pedigree, and her impa- 
tience to know whether or not he is of royal extraction : 


concerted between them, demands her in marriage as 
the reward of his service : her father refuses to grant 
the boon, on pretence of not knowing who this hero is ; 
but nevertheless, either by stealth or some other way, 
the infanta becomes his wife; and at last the king is 
overjoyed at his good fortune, when this knight proves 
to be the son of a valiant motiarch of some unknown 
country, for I sup it could not be found in the ma 
The father dies, the infanta succeeds, and in two w 

the knight becomes king: this then is the time to re- 
ward his squire, and all those who helped him to ascend 
the throne. The squire accordingly is married toa 
damsel belonging to the infanta, who doubtless must be 
she that was privy to her amour, and daughter of some 
powerful duke.” 

“This is what I want,” cried Sancho, “ and what 
with fair play I shall obtain ; for all that you have 
shentlonell will exactly happen to your worship, under 
the title of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” 
“ Never doubt it, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote ; “ for 
in the same manner, and by the same steps I have re- 
counted, knights-errant rise, and have risen to the rank 
of kings and emperors. Our only business now is to 
look out for some Christian or pagan king who is at 
war, and has a beautiful daughter, but there will be 
time to think of that, since, as I have already told thee, 
renown must be acquired elsewhere, before we repair 
to court : nay, another difficulty occurs, namely, that 
though we should find a king at war who has a beauti- 
ful daughter, after I shall have acquired incredible glory 
through the whole universe ; I do not know how it can 
be proved that I am of royal extraction, or even second 
cousin to an emperor; and no king will grant his 
daughter to me in marriage, until he is first thoroughly 
satisfied in that particular ; though my famous exploits 
should merit a much more valuable reward ; wherefore, 
on account of this defect, 1 am afraid I shall lose that 
which the prowess of my arm may well deserve. True 
it is, [am a gentleman of an ancient and honourable 
family, not without property, possession, and a title to 
the revenge of the five hundred Sueldos ;* and it is 
not impossible that the sage ordained to write my his- 
tory, may furnish up my parentage and pedigree in such 
a manner, as to prove me descended in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth generation from a king: for I must tell thee, 
Sancho, there are two sorts of pedigree in the world ; 
one that brings and derives its original from princes an 
monarchs, which time hath defaced by little and little, 
till at last it ends in a point like a pyramid: the other 
owes its beginning to people of mean degree, and im- 
creases gradually to nobility and power ; so that the 
difference is, the one was once something, but is now 
nothing ; and the other was once nothing, but is now 
something ! perhaps, therefore, I_ may be one of the 
first-mentioned division ; and my origin, upon inquiry, 
be found high and mighty ; a cireumstance that ought 
to satisfy the king who is to be my father-in-law: and 
if it should not have that effect, the infanta will be so 
enamoured of me, that in spite of her father, she will 
receive me as her lord and husband, even though she 
were certain of my being the son of a porter; but 
should she be shy, then is the time to carry her away 
by force, to any corner of the earth I shall choose for 
my own residence, until time or death shall put an end 
to the resentment of her parents.” __ 

“ And here,” cried Sancho, “ nothing can be more 
pat to the purpose, than what some of your unconscion- 
able fellows often say, ‘ Who would beg a benison, 
that for the taking may have venison ?’+ though it 
would still be more proper, if they had said, ‘ Better 
thieve than grieve.’ { This I observe, that in case the 
king, your worship’s father-in-law, should not prevail 
upon himself to give you the infanta his daughter, you 
may, as your worship says, steal and pee her off by 
main force: but the misfortune is, that while the peace 
is on the anvil, and before you come to the peaceable 
enjoyment of your kingdom, the poor squire may chew 
his cud in expectation of his recompense, unless that 
confidante damsel, whois to be his spouse, should make 
her escape with the princess, and be content to join 
her evil fortune to his, until such time as Heaven 
shall ordain it otherwise ; for I a his mastes 
may very safely give her away in lawful marriage. 
« That thon pro A depend upon,” said Don Quixote. 
« Sinee it is so then,” answered Sancho, “ we have no- 





the damsel assures her, that so much politeness, gentil- 
ity, and valour as he possessed, could never be united 
except in a dignified and royal disposition: the afflicted 
infanta consoles herself with this observation, and en- 
deavouring to regain her serenity, that she may not 
give cause of suspicion to her parents, in two days ap- 
pears again in public, 

“The knight having set out for the army, comes to 
battle, overcomes the king’s adversary, takes many 
towns, makes divers conquests, returns to court, visits 





his mistress in the usual manner, and the affiir being 


| thing to do but recommend ourselves to God, and let 
fortune take its own course.” “The Lord conduct it,” 





* The Spaniards of old paid a tribute of five hundred 
Sueldos, or pieces of coin, to the moors, until they were de- 
livered of this imposition by the gallantry of the gentlemen 
or people of rank, from which exploit, a Castilian of family 
used to express the nobility and worth of his extraction, by 
saying he was of the revenge of the Sueldos. 

Literally, never beg when you can take. ’ 

| In the original, A snatch from behind a bush, is better 

than the prayer of good men. 
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replied the knight, “ according to my desires and m 
necessity ; and small be his grace, who counts himse 
base.” “A God’s name be it so,” said Sancho; “for 
my own part I am an old Christian, and therefore fit to 
be a lord.” “ Ay, to be greater than a lord,” answered 
Don Quixote, “and even if thou wast not so well qua- 
lified, it would be of no signification ;* because I being 
king can confer nobility upon thee, without putting thee 
to the expense of purchasing, or of subjecting thyself to 
any kind of servitude: for in creating thee an earl, be- 
hold thou art a gentleman at once; and let people say 
what they will, in good faith! they must call thee your 
lordship, if it should make their hearts ache.” “ And 
do you reckon that I should not know how to give au- 
thority to the portent ?” said the squire. “ Patent, thou 
wouldst say, and not portent,” replied the kmght. “It 
may be so,” answered Sancho; “but I insist upon it, 
that I should demean myself very decently: for once in 
my lifetime I was beadle of a corporation, and the gown 
became me so well, that every body said I had the pre- 
sence of a warden: then what shall I be, when I am 
clothed in a ducal robe, all glittering with pearls like a 
foreign count? Upon my conscience I believe people 
will come an hundred leagues on purpose tu see me.” 
“You will make a very good appearance,” said Don 
Quixote; “but thou must take care to keep thy beard 
close shaved ; for it is so thick, matted, and unseemly 
that unless thou hast recourse to the razor, every second 
day at least, they will see what thou art a gun-shot of.” 
“3 What else have I to do,” said the squire, “ but to hire 
a barber, and keep him constantly in the house ; and if 
I find occasion for it, even make him follow me asa 
master of the horse follows one of your grandees.” 

“ How do’st thou know,” said Don Quixote, “that 
our grandees are attended by their masters of horse ?” 
“That you shall be satisfied in,” answered the squire: 
“ heretofore I was a whole month at court, where I saw 
a very little gentleman, who they told me was a very 
great lord, passing to and fro, and a man following him 
a horseback, turning ever and anon as he turned, as if 
he had been the nobleman’s own tail: when I asked 
why the man did not overtake the other, but always 
kept behind him; they answered that he was his mas- 
ter of horse, and that it was a fashion among the great, 
for each to be attended by an officer of that name. 
Ever since that time | have remembered their office so 
distinctly, that now I belicve J shall never forget it.” “I 
think thou art much in the right,” said Don Quixote, 
“in resolving to carry thy barber along with thee ; for 
customs come not altogether, because they were not in- 
vented all at once; therefore thou mayest be the first 
earl that ever went attended by a shaver; and truly itis 
an office to greater confidence to trim the beard than to 
saddle the horse.” “ Leave that affair of the barber to 
my management,” said Sancho, “and be it your care to 
make yourself a king, and me an earl with all conve- 
nient speed,” “That shall be done,” replied the knight, 
who lifting up his eyes, perceived that which shall be re- 
counted in the succeeding chapter. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Don Quixote sets at liberty a number of unfortunate people, 
who, much against their wills, were going a journey that 
was not at all to their liking. 

Ciw Hamet Benengeli, the Arabian and Manchegan 
author, recounts in this solemn, sublime, minute, plea- 
sant, and fanciful history, that the conversation between 
the renowned Don Quixote, and his squire, Sancho 
Panza, as related in the foregoing chapter, was no 
sooner concluded, than the knight lifting up his eyes, 
beheld upon the road before him, about twelve men on 
foot, strung together like beads, with a great iron chain 
fastened to their necks, and he perceived shackles upon 
|the arms of each. They were conducted by two men 
on horseback, and the like number on foot: the horse- 
men armed with firelocks, and the foot with javelins 
and swords. Sancho seeing them advance, “ That,” 
said he, “is the chain of slaves compelled by the king 
to work in the gallies.” ‘How! compelled!” cried 
the knight, “is it possible the king compels people into 
his service?” “1 don’t say so,” answered Sancho ; 
“those people are condemned for their crimes, to serve 
in the king’s gallies on compulsion.” “ In short,” re- 
we Don Quixote, “ be that as it will, they go not vo- 
untarily, but are driven by force.” “Certainly,” said 
Sancho. “ Since that is the case,” resumed his master, 
“ here the execution of my office is concerned : to an- 
nul force, and bring to the miserable.” “Pray, 
= your worship, take notice, that justice, which is 

king himself, never uses violence nor severity to 
such people, except a punishment for their crimes.” 








* This seems to have been intended as a stroke of satire 
against those princes who sell nobility to the highest bidder, 
without any regard to the merit of the purchaser. 





By this time the chain of galley slaves being come 
up, Don Quixote, with much courtesy, desired the 
guards would be pleased to inform him of the cause or 
causes for which those people were treated in that 
manner : one of the horsemen replied that they were 
slaves remy to his majesty, going to the gallies, 
and that was all he could say, or the inquirer had oc- 
casion to know of the matter.” ‘“ Nevertheless,” re- 
sumed the knight, “I am desirous of knowing from 
each in particular, the occasion of his misfortunes.” 
To these he added other such courteous intreaties to 
induce them to satisfy his desire, that the other man 
on horseback said, “Though we have got along with 
us the register and certificate of the sentence of each 
of those malefactors, we have no time at present to 
take it out and give you the reading of it: but if you 
have a mind to go and question themselves, they will 
answer every thing you ask to the best of their Foon 
ledge ; for they are a set of miscreants, who delight in 
recounting, as well as in acting their roguery.” 

With this permission, which he eudthere taken if 
they had not oe pry it, Don Quixote approached the 
chain, and asked of the foremost, for weet offence he 
travelled in that equipage?_ “Only for being in love,” 
answered the criminal. “ For that only!” replied the 
knight. “If they condemn people for being in love, I 
mig t have been tugging in the gallies , ago.” 
“ But my love,” answered the slave, “ was quite dif- 
ferent from what your worship imagines ; I fel deeply 
in love witha basket crammed full of white linen, and 
locked it so fast in my embrace, that if justice had 
not tore it from my arms by force, I should not have 
— it willingly to this good hour : the thing being 

agrant, there was no room for putting me to the tor- 
ture, and therefore the cause was soon discussed ; m 
shoulders were accommodated with a cool se | 
I was advised to divert myself three years in the 
Gurapas ; and so the business ended.” ‘“ Pray what 
are the Gurapas?” said Don Quixote. “The Gura- 
pas are the gallies,” answered the thief, who was a 
young fellow, about twenty years of age, and said he 
was a native of Piedrahita, 

The knight put the same question to the second, who 
seemed so overwhelmed with grief and melancholy, that 
he could not answer one word ; but the first saved him 
the trouble by saying, “ This man, sir, goes to the gal- 
lies for being a canary bird : I mean for his skill in vo- 
cal music.” “What!” said the knight, “are people 
sentenced to the gallies for their skillin music?” “ Yes, 
sir,” answered the other, “for nothing is worse than to 
sing in the heart-ache.” “On the contrary,” said Don 
Quixote, “I have always heard it observed, that music 
and play, will fright sorrow away.” “But here,” re- 
plied the slave, “ the case is quite different: for he that 
sings but once, will have cause to weep for ever.” Don 
Quixote saying he could not comprehend his meaning, 
one of the guards explained it : “ Sir,” said he, “to sing 
in the heart-ache, is a term used by these miscreants to 
express a criminal who confesses under the torture : and 
it hath been applied to that delinquent ; he owned his 
crime, which was horse-stealing. Accordingly, having 
received two hundred lashes, he was condemned for six 
years to the gallies: and he appears always pensive 
and sad, because his brother rogues, who keep him com- 
pany, continually maltreat, upbraid, despise, and scoff 
at him, for having confessed out of pure pusillanimity : 
for, say they, ‘ No, contains as many letters as Ay. 
An offender is very lucky when his life or death de- 
pends upon his own tongue, and not upon the evi- 
dence of witnesses:’ and truly I think they are not far 
mistaken.” 

“I am of the same opinion,” said Don Quixote, and 
passing on, repeated his former question to the third, 
who, with great readiness and alacrity, answered, “I 
am going to pay a visit of five years to Lady Gurapa, 
for having wanted ten ducats.” “I will give twenty 
with all my soul,” replied the knight, “to ease you of 
your misfortune.” “That,” resumed the slave, “1s like 
giving money to a man perishing with hunger at sea, 
where there is no food to be bought. I say this, be- 
cause had I been master in time of those twenty du- 
cats your worship now offers, I would have anointed 
the secretary’s pen, and quickened my lawyer's inven- 
tion with them, to so g purpose, that I should be 
now standing at liberty in the square of Zocodover, 
in Toledo, and not dragging like a hound to the gal- 
lies; but Heaven is above——patience and——that is 
enough.” 

Don Quixote then advanced to the fourth, who was 
a man of a venerable aspect, with a long white beard 
hanging down to his girdle; and he no sooner heard 
the knight ask the cause of his being in that situation, 
than he began to weep bitterly, without answering one 
word; but the fifth criminal lent him his tongue, say- 
ing, “That honourable gentleman is going to the gal- 
lies for four years, after having made his public appear- 








ance on horseback with great solemnity.” “That; 
I suppose,” said Sancho, “after having been 

to public shame.”* “Even so,” replied the slaye. 
“and that punishment was inflicted upon him for be. 
ing an ear-broker, or rather a broker for the who 
body: to be plain with you, the gentleman was gq, 
victed of pimping, and giving himself out for a con} 
ror.’ ‘Were it not for the addition of his conj 
scheme,” said Don Quixote, “ he is so far from desert 
ing to row in the gallies for pure pimping, that it rather 
entitles him to the commandf of them, as general ig 
chief; for if the office of a pander was well regul 

it would be a most honourable and necessary em, 
ment in a well-ordered commonwealth, reserved 
people of birth and talents, and like the other places of 
trust, laid under the inspection of proper comp 

and limited to a certain number, like the brokers of 
merchandize: such a regulation would prevent may 
mischiefs, which are now occasioned by that employ. 
ment’s being in the hands of idiots or simple wre 
such as silly women, pages, and buffoons, without either 
age or experience; who, upon the most urgent occa 
sions, when there is need of the most important contr 
vance, let the morsel freeze between the dish and the 
mouth, and can scarce distinguish betwixt their ri 
hands and their left. I could proceed, and advance man 
arguments to prove how advantageous it would be ina 
commonwealth, to make proper distinctions in the choice 
of those who exercise such a necessary employment; 
but this is no place to settle that affair in ; and one day 
I may chance to recommend it to the consideration of 
those who can both discern and provide a suitable reme 
dy for this defect. 1 shall only at present observe, that 
the compassion I feel at the sight of these grey hai 
and that venerable countenance in distress, for having 
been a pander, is extinguished by the additional crime 
of sorcery ; though I am well apprised, there are no 
conjurors in the world, who can force or alter the will, 
as some weak-minded people imagine : for the inclina- 
tion is free, and not to be enslaved by any incantation 
whatsoever. The practice of some simple women, and 
knavish impostors, Is to compose poisonous mixtures, to 
deprive people of their senses, under pretence of caus 
ing them to be beloved—it being a thing impossible, as 
I have said, to compel the will.” “ What your honow 
says is very true,” replied this good old man ; “and 
really, sir, as to the affair of conjuring, I am not guilty; 
though I cannot deny that I have been a pimp: but] 
never thought I was to blame in that capacity, because 
my whole intention was, that all the world should en. 
joy themselves, and live in peace and quiet, without 

uarrels and anxiety. Yet the uprightness of my inten- 
tion was of no service in preventing my being sent to 
a place from which I shall never return, oppressed as! 
am with years, and a violent stranguary, that will not 
allow me a moment’s rest.” So saying, he began to 
weep again, as before; and his tears raised the pity ot 
Sancho to such a degree, that he took a rial out of his 
bosom, and gave it in charity to the distressed signor. 

Then Don Quixote addressed himself to the next, who 
answered his question, not with less, but infinitely more 
vivacity than that of the former ; saying, “I trudge in 
this manner, for having jested a little extravagantly with 
two of my female cousins; and with two more, Ww! 
though not related to me, were in the same degree of 
blood to each other: in short, I jested with them s 
long, that in the end there was such an intricate increase 
of kindred as no casuist could unravel. Every thing was 
proved against me; I had neither interest nor money, 
and ran some risk of having my windpipe stopped ; but 
they only condemned me for six years to the gallies. 
submitted to the sentence, as the punishment of my 
crime: youth is on my side, life may be Jong, and time 
brings every thing to bear; if your worship, sir knight, 
will part with any small matter for the comfort of poot 
wretches like us, God will requite you in heaven, 
we upon earth will take care to petition him for long 
life and health to your worship, that you may be as 
happy, as by your goodly appearance you deserve to 
be.” " The person who spoke in this manner appeares 
in the dress of a student; and one of the guards said 
he was a great orator, and an excellent Latin scholar. 
After all these came a man of a good micn, about 

thirty years of age, who squinted so horribly, that bis 
eyes seemed to ‘Jook at each other; he was equi 
in a very different manner from the rest—his foot 
loaded with a huge chain that went round his whole 
body, and his neck adorned with two iron rings, to one 
of which the chain was fastened ; and the other was 
called a keep-friend, or friend’s foot ; from which 








* A crime that is punished by the pillory in England, is 
in Spain expiated by the convict’s being mounted we . 
ass, in a particular dress, and led through the streets y 
crier. who proclaims the transgression. 

+ This is a good hint for a reforming legislature. 
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ended to his middle a couple of iron bolts, fitted with 
apair of manacles for his arms, secured by a large pad- 
ick, in such a fashion as to hinder him from lifting u 
his hands to his mouth, and to disable him from bend- 
ig his head to his hands. Don Quixote inquiring, 
that man was more fettered than all the rest, one 
of ards answered, “ Because he is a greater rogue 
than all the rest put together, and so daring a villain, 
that, although he is shackled in that manner, we are 
under some apprehension that he will give us the slip.” 
«What crime has he committed,” said the knight, 
«that deserves no greater punishment than that of go- 
ing to the gallies?” “ He goes for ten years,” replied 
the guard, “ which is a kind of civil death; but you 
Soleet inquire any further, when you know that this 
honest gentleman is the famous Gines de Passamonte, 
alias Genisello de Parapilla.” “ Softly, Mr. Commis- 
sry,” said the slave, hearing these words; “ don’t 
transmography names and sirnames in that manner: 
Gines is my name, and not Ginesello, and Passamonte 
the title of my family ; not Parapilla, as your worship 
says: let every body turn about and look at home, and 
he will have business enough.” “ Speak with less in- 
solence, Mr. Thief above sterling,” replied the commis- 
sary, “ or else I shall make you hold your peace with a 
vengeance.” “ It appears, by this oppression,” answer- 
ed the galley slave, “ that God’s will must be done ; 
but, one day, somebody shall know whether or not my 
name is Ginesello de Parapilla.” “ An’t you called 
0, you lying vagabond ?” said the guard. “ Yes, yes, 
] am so called,” answered Gines: “ but I will make 
them change that name, or their skins shall pay for it, 
ifever I meet them in a place I don’t choose at present 
tonne, Sir knight, if you have any thing to bestow, 
pray iet us have it, and the Lord be with you; for you 
only tire us with inquiring about other people’s affairs. 
Ifyou want to be informed of my history, know, I am 
that Gines de Passamonte, whose life is written by 
these ten fingers.” 
“He tells nothing but the truth,” said the commis- 
;” for he has actually written his own history, as 
vel as could be desired, and pawned the manuscript 
in jail for two hundred rials.” “ Aye, and I shall redeem 
it.” said Gines, “if it were foras many ducats.” “ What! 
isit so entertaining ?” said Don Quixote. “ Yes,” an- 
swered Gines, “it is so entertaining, that woe be unto 
Lazarillo de Tormes, and all who have written or shall 
Write in that manner. What I can affirm of mine is, that 
itcontains truths, and such ingenious and savoury truths, 
as no fiction can equal.” “ And what is the title of your 
book 2” said the knight. “ The Life of Gines de Passa- 
monte,” replied the other. “ Is it finished?” said Don 
Quixote. “How can it be finished,” answered the author, 
“when my natural life is not yet concluded? I havealrea- 
dy written my whole history, from my birth till the last 
time I was sent to the gallies.” “ You have visited them 
before now, then ?” said the knight. “ For the service of 
God, and the good of my country, I have already served 
in them, during the space of four years, and know the 
difference between the biscuit and the bull’s pizzle,” 
answered the thicf; “and my journey to them now 
es me no great pain, for there I shall have time to 
ish my book, and set down a great many things I 
have to say ; there being spare time enough in the gallies 
of Spain for that purpose, which does not require much 
leisure, as I have every circumstance by heart.” “ You 
seem to be an ingenious fellow,” said Don Quixote. 
“And unfortunate,” answered Gines ; “ for genius is 
always attended by evil fortune.” “ Evil fortune ought 
to attend villains like you,” said the guard. “I have al- 
ready desired you, Mr. Commissary, to proceed fair and 
ly,” answered Passamonte ; “ your superiors did not 
e you that rod to maltreat us poor wretches, but to con- 
duct and carry us to the place of our destination, accord- 
ing to his majesty’s command : and by thelife of —— but 
‘tisno matter. The spots we received in the inn may one 
day be rubbed out in washing. Mum’s the word. Let 
us live while we can, speak while we may, and at 
|e pursue our journey ; for this joke has already 
sted too long.” 
The commissary lifted up his rod, in order to give a 
aad reply to the threats of Passamonte; but Don 
uuxote interposing, begged he would not chastise him ; 
because it was not to be wondered at, if one whose 
mds were so shackled should take such liberties with 
iis tongue. Then addressing himself to the prisoners, 
From all that you have told me, dear brethren,” said 
he, “I clearly perceive, that, although you ought to be 
astised for your crimes, the punishment you are going 
‘o suffer is not much to your liking: on the contrary, 
you make this journey very much against your inclina- 
Hon ; and, perhaps, the pusillanimity of one of you un- 
der the torture, this man’s want of money, and that 
other's scarcity of friends, and, last of all, the partiality 
the judge, may have been the cause of your perdition, 
in depriving you of that justice your several cases enti- 


tled you to; which consideration now operates within 
me, suggesting, fermen wen and even compelling me 
to show, in your If, the end and aim for which Hea- 
ven sent me into this world, and made me profess the 
order of knight-errantry, by which I am bound by 
oath to succour the needy and opp d; but,b 

I know that one maxim of prudence is, not to do that 
by foul means which can can be accomplished by 
fair, | beseech Mr. Commissary and the guards to un- 
chain and let you depart in peace: the king will not 
want people to serve him on better occasions ; and | 
think it is very hard to enslave those whom God and 
nature have made free. Besides, gentlemen soldiers,” 
added the knight, “those poor people have committed 
no offence om you; and every body hath sins to 
answer for. ‘There is a God in heaven, who will take 
care to chastise the wicked and reward the righteous ; 
and it is not seemly that honest men should be the exe- 
cutioners of their fellow-creatures, on account of mat- 
ters with which they have no concern. This favour I 
intreat in a mild and peaceable manner ; and, if you 
grant my request, will thank you heartily : whereas, if 
you refuse to do bse what I desire, this lance and 
sword, with the valour of my invincible arm, shall make 
you do it on compulsion.” 

“ A fine joke, truly !” replied the commissary: “ he 
has brought his harangue to a very merry conclusion; 
desiring us to set at liberty the king’s prisoners, as if we 
had authority to grant, or he to demand their discharge. 
I wish your worship would go about your business, and 
set to rights that basin on your skull, without going in 
quest of a cat with three feet.” “You are a cat, and a 
rat, and a scoundrel to boot,” replied the knight, attack- 
ing him with such wonderful dispatch, that he had not 
time to put himself in a posture of defence, so was 
thrown from his horse, dangerously wounded by a 
thrust of the knight’s lance. And it happened luckily 
that this was one of the two who had firelocks. The 
rest of the guard were at first astonished and confound- 
ed at this unexpected assault: but they soon recollected 
themselves; and the horsemen drawing their swords, 
while those on foot handled their javelins, set upon Don 
Quixote in their turn, who waited for them with vast 
composure ; and, doubtless, he would have fared ill, if 
the galley slaves, seeing a fair occasion offered of gain- 
ing their liberty, had not made shift to obtain it, b 
breaking the chain with which they were fettered. Suc’ 
was the confusion, that the guards, between their en- 
deavours to detain the slaves who were unbound, and 
their efforts against Don Quixote, who assaulted them, 
could do nothing at all effectual. Sancho, for his part, 
assisted in disengaging Gines de Passamonte, who, 
being the first that ‘leaped free and disencumbered on 
theplain, attacked the wounded commissary, and robbed 
him of his sword and musket, with which, pointing at 
one, and taking aim at another, without firing, however, 
in a trice there was not one of the guards to be seen ; for 
they made the best of their way, not only from Passa- 
monte’s firelock, but also from the shower of stones 
which was rained upon them by the rest of the slaves, 
who had by this time disengaged themselves.” 

Sancho was infinitely grieved at this event, represent- 
ing to himself that those who fled would instantly give 
notice of the affair to the holy brotherhood, which, upon 
the tolling of a bell, would immediately sally forth in 
search of the delinquents. This supposition he sug- 

ested to his master, whom he intreated to depart 
orthwith, and conceal himself somewhere in the neigh- 
bouring mountain. “That may be a very ex- 
pedient,” said the knight ; “but I know what is proper 
for me to doat present.” He thencalled to the slaves, 
who were all in confusion ; and after they had plundered 
and stripped the commissary to the skin, they assembled 
round him ina circle, in order to receive his commands, 
and he accosted them in this manner: “It is the duty 
of honest men to be thankful for benefits received; and 
one of the sins that gives the greatest offence to God, 
is ingratitude. This truth I observe, gentlemen, be- 
cause = must be sensible, by manifest experience, of 
that which you have received from me: as an acknow- 
ledgment for which, it is my will and pleasure that you 
set out immediately, loaded with that chain from which 
I have delivered your neck, and repairing to the city of 
Toboso, there present yourselves before the lady Dulci- 
nea del Toboso, and tell her that her Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance hath sent you to her, with his hearty 
commendations. You shall also punctually recount 
to her every circumstance of this famous adventure, 
even to the granting you that liberty you so ardently 
wished for; and this duty being performed, you may 
go a God’s name whithersoever you list.” 

To this command, Gines de Passamonte, in the 
name of all the rest, answered, “What your worship 
commands, most worthy deliverer, is of all impossibili- 
ties the most impossible to fulfil. For we must by no 





each by himself endeavour toabscond within the bowels 
of the earth, in order to avoid the holy brotherhood, who 
will doubtless — out = search of us. re your 
worship may, and it is but justice you should, change 
that pt te oa tribute in ; i Lady Dulcinea 
del Toboso, into a certain number of ave-maria’s and 
credo’s, which we will say for your prosperity: and 
this is a duty we can fulfil by night as aan y day, 
in motion and at rest, and in peace as well as in war. 
But to suppose that we will now return to the flesh- 
pots of Heypt—l mean to the carriage of our chain— 
and take the road to Toboso, is to suppose that it is 
now midnight, though it wants little more than two hours 
of noun; and, indeed, to expect this condescension ot 
us, is like expecting pears from an elm.” 

“Then by Heavens!” said Don Qiuxotein a rage, 
“Don, son of a whore, Don Ginesello de Parapilla, or 
whatsoever is thy name, you shall go alone, with your 
tail between your legs, and carry the whole chain upon 
your own shoulders.” Passamonte, who was none of 
the most passive people in the world, having already 
smoked the knight’s weak side, from the mad action he 
had committed in giving them their freedom, and find- 
ing himself treated by him in this haughty manner, tip- 
ped the wink to his companions, who retiring with him, 
at a little distance, began to shower forth a numberof 
stones upon their deliverer, that he could not contrive 
how to cover himself with his shield: and Rozin- 
ante minded the spur no more than if he had been made 
of brass. Sancho retired behind his ass, which shelter- 
ed him from the storm of hail that descended on them 
both; but his master could not screen himself so well, 
as to avoid an infinite number of pebble shot, which took 
place upon different parts of his body, some of them 
with such force, that he came tumbling to the ground; 
and no sooner was he fallen, than the student set upon 
him, and snatching the basin from his head, made a 
most furious application of it to the knight’s shoulders, 
and then dashed it upon the ground with such force, 
that it went into a thousand pieces. They likewise 
stripped him of a jacket* he wore above his armour, and 
would even have taken his hose, had not his ves 
been in the way: they plundered Sancho of his 
coat, leaving him in his doublet and hose, and dividing 
the spoils of the battle among them, each took his own 
separate route, more anxious to escape the holy brother- 
hood which they dreaded, than to load themselves with 
the chain again, and go to present themselves to the La- 
dy Dulcinea del Toboso. ; 

The ass and Rozinante, Sancho and Don Quixote, 
were the only persons remaining on the field. Dapple, 
with his hea se a down in a pensive attitude, and 
every now and then shaking his ears, as if he imagined 
the hurricane of stones that whizzed about them was 
not yet over; Rozinante lying ‘stretched upon the 
ground, to which, like his master, he was humbled by 
a pebble ; Sancho in his doublet, terrified at the thoughts 
of the holy brotherhood ; and Don Quixote excessively 
out of humour, at seeing himself so ill requited by those 
people, whom he had served in such an essential man- 
ner. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Of what befel the renowned Don Quirote in the Brown 
Mountain : being one of the most surprising adventures 
which is recounted in this true history. 

Don Quixote finding himself so evil intreated, said 
to his squire, “I have always heard it observed, Sancho, 
that benefits conferred on base-minded people are like 
drops of water thrown into the sea. Had taken thy 
advice, I might have avoided this vexation: but, now 
the affair is over, we must have recourse to —_ 
and take warning for the future.” “ Yes,” repli 
Sancho, “ your worship will take warning as sure as I 
am a Turk; but, since you allow that, if you had taken 
my advice, you would have avoided this misfortune, 
take my advice now, and you avoid a greater still! for 
I give you notice, that all your errantry will stand you 
in little stead against the holy brotherhood, who don’t 
value all the knights-errant in the universe three far- 
things; and, in faith, this minute methinks I hear their 
arrows buzzing about my ears.” “ Thou art naturally 
a coward, Sancho,” said the knight; “but that thou 
mayest have no reason to say I am obstinate, and never 
follow thy counsel, for once thou shalt prevail: I will 
retreat from the danger thot dreadest so much ; but it 
shall be on condition, that thou shalt never, either in 
life or death, hint to any person whatsoever that I re- 
tired, and avoided this peril through fear, but —- 
compliance with thy earnest request: for to say other- 


* It was the custom of knights to wear a coat of arms, made 
of some rich stuff, figured in a particular manner. The Duke 
of Brabant being called in a hurry to the battle of Agincoprt, 
took a trumpeter’s banner, and making a hole th the 











means travel ina body, but single and divided, and 


middle, put it over his head, and wore it a his coat of arma. 
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wise would be to propagate falsehood ; and from this 
hour to that, and from that hour to this, I give thee the 
lie, and affirm thou liest, and wilt lie as often as thou 
shalt say or think any such thing. Make no reply, 
therefore ; the very thought of my being supposed to 
abscond or retreat from danger, especially from this, as 
it implies some sort of shadow of fear, inspires me with 
such courage, that here am I, alone, ready to remain, 
and expect not only the holy brotherhood, which thou 
hast mentioned with fear and trembling, but also the 
brothers of the twelve tribes of Israel, those of the seven 
Maccabees, with Castor and Pollux, and all the bre- 
thren and brotherhoods in the universe.” “ Sir,” replied 
Sancho, “ to retreat is not to fly, nor is it prudent to 
— when the danger overbalances the hope; and it 
is always the practice of wise people to reserve some- 
thing for to-morrow, without venturing all upon one 
cast; and you must know, that, though I be a rustic 
and a clown, I have all my lifetime had a small share 
of what is called good conduct: wherefore, you need 
not repent of having taken my advice, but mount Ro- 
zinante, if you can; if not, I will lend you my assist- 
ance, and follow me ; for this noddle of minetellsme, that 
at present we have more need of heels than of hands.” 

ion Quixote accordingly mounted, without the least 
reply, and Sancho leading the way upon his ass, ri 
took refuge in that part of the brown mountain whic 
was nearest, the squire intending to go quite across to 
Viso or Almodavar del Campo, after they should have 
lurked for some days amongst the rocks, that they 
might not be found, in case the holy brotherhood should 
come in search of them. He was encouraged to this 
resolution, by seeing that, in the scuffle* with the gal- 
ley slaves, the provisions his ass carried had escaped 
untouched ; acircumstance that, in his opinion, amount- 
ed toa miracle, considering what the thieves had taken, 
and how narrowly they had searched. 

That evening they arrived in the very heart of the 
Sierra Morena,} where Sancho proposed to spend the 
night, and even to pass a few days, at least stay as 
long as their store should last. Accordingly, they took 
up their lodging between two rocks in the midst of a 
great number of cork-trees: but fate, which, according 
to the opinion of those who do not enjoy the light of the 
true faith, guides, conducts, and disposes of all things 
after its own way, ordained that Gines de Passamonte, 
that famous robber and cheat, who had been delivered 
from the chain by the valour and madness of Don 
Quixote; I say, fate ordained that he, impelled by the 
fear of the holy brotherhood, which he did not dread 
without good reason, happened likewise to take refuge 
in those mountains, and even to be carried by this fear 
to the same place, whither the same principle had 
directed Don Quixote and Sancho Panza just time 
enough to know who they were, notwithstanding their 
being gone to sleep. As the wicked are always un- 
grateful, and necessity puts them to their shifts, and 
the present convenience overcomes the prospect of 
future quiet; Gines, who was neither grateful nor 
good-natured, resolved to steal Sancho’s ass, under- 
valuing Rozinante, as a subject that he could neither 
pawn nor sell. Losin while the squire was 
asleep, he stole Dapple, and, before morning, was gone 
far enough to elude all pursuit. 

The appearance of Aurora, that rejoices the earth, 
had a quite contrary effect upon Sancho Panza, who 
missing his Dapple, and searching for him in vain, 
began to utter the most woeful lamentation that ever 
was heard; and Don Quixote, waked by the noise, 
heard him exclaiming in this manner: “ O son of my 
bowels! born in my house, the play-fellow of my chil. 
dren, the delight of my spouse, the envy of my neigh- 
bours, and comforter of my cares! in short, the half of 
my sustenance; for with six-and-twenty maravedis, 
which thou hast daily earned, did I defray one half of 
my family expense.” Don Quixote hearing this com- 
plaint, and being informed of the cause, consoled San- 
cho with all the arguments in his power, and, begging 
him to have patience, promised to give him a bill of 
exchange, on sight of which he should receive three 
asses out of five, which the knight had left at home. 
Sancho, being comforted with this declaration, dried up 
his tears, moderated his sighs, and returned a thousand 
thanks to Don Quixote for his generosity. As they 
sauntered among the rocks, the knight’s heart was 
rejoiced to see places so well adapted to those adven- 
tures’ he was in quest of; for they recalled to his re- 
membrance those wonderful events which had ha 

pened to knights-errant among such rocks and 4 





* This is an oversight of the author, who seoms to have 
forgot that Sancho lost his wallet at the inn, and was rob- 
bed by the galley slaves of the great-coat or cloak, in which 
he carried the remains of that provision he had taken from 
those who attended the dead body towards Segovia. 

t A chain of dusky mountains, that divide Castile from 
Andalusia. 














tudes; he went on musing on these subjects, and in- 
deed so wrapped up and engrossed by them, that he 
minded nothing else; while Sancho’s only care, now 
that he thought he travelled in safety, was to satisfy his 
appetite with what remained of the spoils of the clergy. 
He, therefore, jogged on leisurely after his master,* 
sitting side-ways on his ass, and replenishing his own 
bags out of that which contained the provision; and, 
while he was thus employed, would not have given a 
farthing for the best adventure that could happen. 

Chancing, however, to lift up his eyes, he perceived 
his master had stopped, and was endeavouring, with 
the point of his lance, to raise some bundle that lay 
upon the ground: he, therefore, hastened up to him, in 
order to lend his assistance, should it be found necessary, 
and arrived just as the knight had turned up with his 
lance a pillion with a portmanteau fixed to it, all rotted 
and consumed by the weather; but so heavy, that Sancho 
was obliged to alight, in order to take them up. His 
master having ordered him to examine the contents of 
the portmanteau, he obeyed with great alacrity, and 
though it was shut with a chain and padlock, there were 
so many holes in it, that he soon reached the inside, 
where he found four shirts of fine holland, with other 
provision of linen, equally fashionable and clean, to- 
gether with a pretty large heap of crowns of gold, 
Wrapt up in a rag; which he no sooner perceived, 
than he cried in a rapture, “ Blessed be Heaven for 
granting us one advantageous adventure!” Then 
continuing his search, he found a pocket-book richly 
garnished, which Don Quixote desired to have, bidding 
him keep the money for his own use. Sancho kissed 
his hand for the favour, and taking the linen out of the 
portmanteau, crammed it into the bag that held their 
provision. 

The knight having considered the whole affair, 
“Sancho,” said he, “I am of opinion, and I cannot 
possibly be mistaken, that some bewildered traveller, 
in his passage over these mountains, has been set upon 
by robbers, who, having slain him, must have dragged 
his body to be buried in this unfrequented place.” 
“ That cannot be the case,” answered the squire ; “ for 
if they had been robbers, they would not have left the 
money behind them.” Thou art in the right,” said 
Don Quixote; “and I cannot guess nor conceive 
what the matter can have been. Let us see if there 
be any thing written in his pocket-book, by which we 
may trace out and come to the certainty of what we 
want to know.” He opened it accordingly, and the 
first thing he found was the rough draught, though 
very legible, of a Sonnet, which he read aloud for the 
benefit of Sancho, in these words :— 


I, 
Love either cruel is or blind; 
Or still unequal to the cause, 
Is this distemper of the mind, 
That with infernal torture gnaws. 


Il, 
But Love’s a god, and cruelty 
In heavenly breasts can never dwell: 
Then say, by what authority 
I’m doom’d t feel the pains of hell? 


UL 
Of all my sufferings and my woe, 
Ts Chloe then the fatal source ? 
Sure ill from good can never flow, 
Nor so much beauty yield a curse. 


Iv. 
With hopeless misery weighed down, 
[ll seek for quiet in the grave ; 
For when the malady’s unknown, 
A miracle alone can save. 


“From such rhyme,” said Sancho, “ there is no in- 
formation to be got, unless by that clue} we could 
come to the bottom of the affair.” “What clue dost 
thou mean?” said the knight. “'The clue your wor- 
ship mentioned just now in the sonnet,” answered the 
squire. “I mentioned no clue,” replied Don Quixote, 
“but Chloe, which is without doubt the name of the 
lady of whom the author of these verses complains : 
and really he must have been a very ingenious poet, or 
else I know very little of the art.” “'Then your wor- 





* Here Cervantes hath been caught napping by the critics, 
who observe, that Sancho could not be mounted on the ass, 
which was but just now stolen by Gines Passamonte. 

{ As it is impossible to preserve the original blunders of 
Sancho, who mistakes Fili or Phillis, for hilo, that signifies 
a thread, we are obliged to substitute another, by changing 
Phillis into Chloe, which Sancho in English might have as 
naturally mistaken for a clue; and by this expedient the 
24 of the passage is not hurt, and but very little al- 
tered. 





a 
ship understands crambo?” said the squire. “Better 
than you imagine,” answered the knight, “as you wil} 
see when you carry from me a letter to my mistreg 
Dulcinea del Toboso, written in verse from top to bo. 
tom; for thou must know, Sancho, that alt or the 
greatest part of the knights-errant who lived in forme 
ages, were very much addicted to poetry and musig: 
these two qualities, or rather gifts dean being an 
nexed to all errants in love: though the truth is, their 
couplets were rather sprightly than elegant.” “] wish 
your worship would read on,” said Sancho ; “pe 
you a find something more to our satisfaction.” Ag 
cordingly, the knight having turned over the | 
“ Here is prose,” said he, “and seems to be a letter” 
Sancho asking if it was upon business, his master re. 
plied, “In the beginning there was nothing but love” 
“Pray, sir,” cried Sancho, “read it aioud; for I am 
highly delighted with matters of love.” “ With all my 
heart,” answered Don Quixote, who raising his voi 
in compliance with the squire’s request, read what fol 
lows: 


“Thy false promises, together with the certainty of 
my misfortune, have exiled me to a corner of the worl 
from whence thou wilt hear an account of my death, 
before this my complaint shall reach thine ears. Thou 
hast cast me off, ungrateful as thou art! in favour of 
one, who, though he is a richer, is not a more deservi 
lover than me; for, if virtue were the wealth that ig 
most esteemed, I should have no cause to envy the 
happiness of others, or to bewail my own mishap, 
What thy beauty had raised, thy behaviour has over. 
thrown: by the first I mistook thee for an angel; by 
the last, I discovered thee to be a woman. Mayest 
thou live in peace, fair authoress of my misfortunes! 
and Heaven grant that the deceit of thy husband may 
never be disclosed, that thou mayest never repent of 
what thou hast done, nor I enjoy the revenge I do not 
desire,” 


Don Quixote having read this letter, observed, that 
nothing else could be inferred, either from it, or the 
verses, but that the author was some despairing lover. 
Then perusing the rest of the book, he found more 
verses and letters, some legible, and others not intelli- 
gible ; but the substance of them all was composed of 
complaints, lamentations, suspicions, desires, disgusts, 
favours, and disdain ; some of which were extolled and 
others deplored. While Don Quixote examined the 
book, Sancho rummaged the portmanteau, without 
leaving a corner in that or the pillion, which he did not 
search, pry into, and overhaul: no seam was left un 
ripped, no lock of wool unpicked, that nothing might 
be lost through negligence and want of care ; so much 
was his cupidity awakened, by finding the money, 
which amounted to more than a hundred crowns: an 
though he reaped no other fruit from his industry, he 
thought himself abundantly requited for his capers in 
the blanket, his vomit of the balsam, the benediction of 
the pack-staves, the fisty-cuffs of the carrier, the loss 
of his bags, the robbery of his great coat, with all the 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue he had undergone in the ser- 
vice of his worthy master, who had made him more 
than amends, hy his generous present of this windfall. 

The Knight of the Rueful Countenance was im 
tient to know the owner of the portmanteau; conjec- 
turing by the sonnet, the letter, the gold, and the tine 
linen, that he must be some lover of quality, whom the 
disdain and barbarity of his mistress had driven to some 
desperate end: but, as in that uninhabited and rocky 
place, there was nobody who could give him the infor 
mation he wanted, he resolved to penetrate still farther 
into the mountain, without taking any other road than 
what Rozinante should choose for his own conveniency, 
still coufident of meeting with some strange adventure 
among these briars and brambles. 

As he went on, entertaining himself with these reflec- 
tions, he perceived upon the top of a hill, right before 
him, a man skipping from bush to bush, and rock to 
rock, with wonderful agility: his body seemed naked, 
his beard black and bushy, his hair long and matted, 
his feet unshod, his legs bare, and his thighs covered 
with breeches, which to all appearance were of crimson, 
but so ragged, that his skin appeared through many 
different holes, while his head was without any sort 
covering. Notwithstanding the nimbleness with which 
he passed, all these minute circumstances were seen 
remarked by the Knight of the Rueful Countenanee, 
who in vain attempted to follow him : those rough roads 
being quite impassable by the feeble Rozinante, wh 
was naturally phlegmatic and tender-footed. However, 
Don Quixote concluded that this must be the owner ‘ 
the pillion and portmanteau, and determined wi 
himself to find him out, although he should travel @ 
whole year through the mountains for that very purpose 
With this view he ordered Sancho to alight, and take @ 
short cut over one part of the mountain, while hes! 
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d the other; and by this expedient they might 
pga with the man md had so Petienly one 
from their sight. “‘I'hat proposal I can by no means 
comply with,” answered the squire ; “for if I stir but 
uo eh from your worship, fear instantly lays hold on 

and assaults me in a thousand horrid shapes and vi- 
gong; and let this serve to apprise you, that hencefor- 
ward { will not budge a finger’s breadth from your pre- 
gence.” “Be it so,” said he of the rueful countenance ; 
«and [am very glad that thou canst avail thyself of my 

which shall never fail thee, even if thy soul 
ould fl thy body: follow me, therefore, step by step, 
or at thy own leisure ; and use thine eyes like two spy- 

; we will take a compass round this little moun- 
tain, and perhaps we may meet again with that man, 
who is certainly no other than the owner of what we 
found.” To this observation, Sancho replied, “ methinks 
we may save ourselves that trouble ; for if, upon finding 
him, he should prove to be the owner of the money, | 
must of course make restitution ; therefore we had bet- 
ter spare all this fru:tless search, and keep it bona fide, 
until the true owner appear of himself, without all this 
intricate inquiry: and before that happens, perhaps | 
shall have spent the whole, and then I shall be discharged 
bylaw.” “{n that notion thou art mistaken, Sancho,” 
resumed the knizht; “for as we have already good 

nds to believe that he is the owner, it is our duty to 
him out and restore what we have taken: and 
though we should not find him, the strong reason we 
have to believe that it belongs to him will make us 
equally guilty in detaining it, as we should be if it real- 
ly did. Wherefore, friend Sancho, do not give thyself 
any uneasiness about the inquiry; because if we find 
him, | shall be freed from a great deal of anxiety.” So 
saying, he put spurs to Rozinante, and Sancho followed 
in his usual manner. Having surrounded part of the 
mountain, they found in a brook, that watered the foot of 
it,a dead mule, saddled and bridled, and half consumed 
by the dogs and crows: another circumstance which 
confirmed them in the opinion, that he who fled from 
them was master both of the mule and portmanteau. 
While they were looking at this object, they heard a 
shepherd’s whistle, and presently on the left appeared 
a good number of goats, and behind them, on the top 
of the mountain, they descried the goatherd, who 
seemed tobe a man in years. Don Quixote calling 
aloud, intreated him to come down, and he, in the same 
tone, asked what had brought them to that place, which 
was seldoin trodden except by the feet of goats, wolves, 
and other wild beasts that harboured thereabouts? San- 
cho bade him come down, and they would tell him 
what had brouzht them thither ; upon which the goat- 
herd descended, and coming up to Don Quixote, “ I'll 
wager,” said he, “ that you are looking at the hireling 
fe which lies dead in that bottom, where in good 
sooth it hath lain full six months, Pray, have you met 
with its master?” “We have met with nothing,” an- 
swered the knight, “ but a pillion and portmanteau 
which we found not far from hence.” “I have often 
seen the same things,” replied the goatherd, “but 
would never touch nor go near them, being afraid of 
some misfortune, or of being questioned for theft ; for 
the devil is very cunning, and raises blocks under our 
feet, over which we stumble, and very often fall, with- 
out knowinz how or wherefore.” “That is the very 
thing I say,” answered Sancho, “ though I saw them 
also, 1 would not go within a stone’s throw of them : 
re of left them, and there they remain as they were ; 
lon’t choose to steal a doz with a collar about his 
neck.” “ Prithee, honest friend,” said Don Quixote 
- dost thou know who the owner of these things is p 
All that I can say of the matter,” answered the goat- 
herd, “« . : g 
» “is, that it may be about six months, more 
or less, since there came to our hut, which is about 
4 leagues fiom hence, a very genteel young man, 
rt, con-ly appearance, riding upon that very mule 

t now lies dead, with the same pillion and portman- 
teau which sa say you found. He asked what part 

mountain was the most woody and conc 
and we told him that it was this = spot sy ~~ 
How are ; and it is so, for if you go half a league far- 
ner into the mountain, you will, perhaps, find it a very 
ult matter to return: and I Lae much how you 
Ve got so far, for there is neither high-road, nor by- 
path that leads to this place. But, as I was saying 
a Young man hearing our reply, turned his mule, and 
= towards the place to which we had directed him, 
ing us all very much pleased with his appearance, 
uzh not a little surprised at his question, and the 
4 with which we saw him ride back into the heart 
° mountain: fiom that time we saw no more of 








* . Sot 
tn ae it Is inconsistent with the character of the 
te ee tllow Sancho to tell such a fraudulent untruth in 


him, till a few days after, when he sprung upon one of 
our shepherds on the road, and without saying why or 
wherefore, beat and bruised him unmercifully ; after 
which he went to the sumpter ass, and carrying off all 
the ‘bread and cheese that was on his back, with 
surprising nimbleness ran back again to the thicket. 
As soon as we understood this particular, several of 
us goatherds went in search of him, through the most 
wild and unfrequented part of the mountain, for the 
space of two days, at the end of which we found him 
lying in the hollow of a large cork-tree. He came 
out to us in a very civil manner, with his clothes all 
torn, and his face so tanned and disfigured by the sun, 
that we should scarce have known him, had not his 
clothes, tattered as they were, which we had before 
taken particular notice of, assured us that he was the 
person we went in search of. He saluted us ve 
courteously, and in a few words, though very well 
chosen, bade us not wonder at seeing him in that con- 
dition ; for he was obliged in that manner to do pe- 
nance, which had been enjoined him on account of his 
manifold sins and transgressions. We earnestly begged 
to know who he was, but that he never could be pre- 
vailed upon to tell: we desired him also, whenever he 
should have occasion for food, without which he could 
not live, to tell us where we should find him, and we 
would bring it to him with great care and affection ; or 
if that was not to his liking, we desired him to ask it 
civilly, without taking it by force. He thanked us 
kindly for vur tenders of service, begged pardon for the 
assaults he had committed, and promised for the future 
to ask it for God’s sake, without giving offence to any 
person whatsoever. With regard to the place of his 
habitation, he said, he had no other than that which 
chance presented every night when it grew dark ; and 
concluded his discourse with such piteous lamentation, 
that our hearts must have been made of flint, if we 
could have heard it without shedding tears, considering 
the woeful change he had undergone since we saw him 
at first: for as | have already observed, he was a gen- 
teel, comely youth, and by his courteous and polite 
discourse, showed himself to be a person of good birth 
and excellent breeding: and though we who heard him 
were only home-bred country y people, the gentility of 
his carriage was easily perceived by our clownish igno- 
rance. In the midst of this conversation that passed 
between him and us, he grew silent all of a sudden, 
and nailed, as it were, his cyes to the ground, for a 
considerable space of time, during which we remained 
in suspense and no small concern, to see the effect of 
this stupefaction ; for by his staring at the ground for 
a good while, without moving his eyelids, then shutting 
them close and biting his lips, and then drawing up the 
skin of his forehead, we could easily perceive that he 
was seized with some fit of madness; and he soon 
confirmed the truth of our opinion ; for he sprung up 
with surprising force from the ground on which he had 
thrown himself, and attacked the person who was next 
to him with such rage and resolution, that if we had 
not taken him off, he would have beaten and bit him to 
death; crying aloud all the time, ‘Ha, treacherous 
Fernando! Now shalt thou pay for the injury thou 
hast done me. ‘These hands shall tear out thy heart, 
in which all kinds of wickedness, particularly fraud and 
deceit, are harboured and dwell!’ To these he added 
other expressions, tending to reproach that Fernando 
with treachery and baseness. When we had got our 
friend out of his clutches, with no small trouble, he went 
off without speaking another word, and ran at full 
speed among these shrubs and brambles, so that it was 
impossible for us to follow him. From these things we 
conjectured that his madness came upon him by fits, 
and that some person of the name of Fernando must 
have done him some deadly wrong, which hath driven 
him to distraction. Indeed this conjecture has been 
since confirmed by his different behaviour on divers 
occasions, when he hath met with our shepherds, from 
whom he hath sometimes begyed part of their provision, 
and at other times hath taken it by force ; for when the 
fit of lunacy is upon him, though they offer it of their 
own free will, he will not accept of it peaceably, with- 
vut coming to blows; but when he is in his right sen- 
ses, he begs it for God's sake, in a very courteous and 
civil manner, and returns many thanks for the favour, 
accompanied with abundance of tears. And truly, 
gentlemen,” added the goatherd, “I and four more 
country lads, two of them my own servants, and the 
other two friends of mine, yesterday resolved to go in 
search of him, and after having found him, to car 
him, either by force or fair means, to the city of Al- 
modavar, which is about eight leagues from hence, 
and there have him cured, if he be cucable ; or learn of 
him, when he is in his senses, who he is, or whether or 
not he has any relations to whom we may give an 
account of his misfortune. This, genuemen, is all | 


you may take it for granted, that the owner of the gooda 
you found, is the very same person whom you saw skip 
about, half naked, with such agility ;” for Quixote 
had said that they had seen a man in that condition, 
leaping from rock to rock. ; 
_ The knight was very much surprised at this informa- 
tion of the goatherd, which making him still more im- 
patient to know who this unfortunate lunatic was, he 
determined within himself to put his former design in 
execution, and go in quest of him, through the whole 
mountain, without leaving a cave or corner unsearched 
until he should find him. But accident was more his 
fricnd on this occasion than he could either imagine or 
expect; for at that instart the young man of Pasasll 
appeared in the cleft of a rock hard by the place where 
they stood, and came towards them, muttering somey 
thing to himself, which they could not have u 
had he been near, much less as he was at some distance 
from them. His equipage was just as it has been 
described; but as he approa Don Quixote 
ceived that his buff doublet, though torn to still re- 
tained the perfume ; from whence he pm st that 
the person who wore such dress, could not be a man of 
the lowest rank. When he came up, he saluted them 
very politely, though with a hoarse mistuned voice ; 
an salutation was returned with no less cou: 
by Don Quixote, who alighting from Rozinante, wi 
enteel and graceful deportment went and embraced 
the stranger, whom he strained within his arms a Ged 
while, as if he had been a very old acquaintance. The 
other, who might have been called the tatterdemalion 
of the distracted, as Don Quixote was styled the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance, after having submitted to 
his embrace, ane back, and laying his hands on the 
shoulders of the knight, stood looking attentively in his 
face, in order to recollect him ; no less astonished, per- 
haps, at the figure, mien, and armour of Don Quixote, 
than this last was surprised at his forlom appearance. 
At length the first who broke silence after the embrace 
was the ragged youth, who spoke what you may read in 
the following chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 
The continuation of the adventure in the Sierra Morena, 
Tue history relates, that Don Quixote listened with 
vast attention to the shabby knight of the mountain, 
who began the conversation thus: “ Assuredly, sig- 
nor, though I have not the honour to know who you are, 
I thank you heartily for those expressions of kindness 
with which you treat me ; and wish I were in such asitu- 
ation as would enable me to repay this courteous recep- 
tion with something more than mere good will ; butmy 
hapless fortune affords me nothing to offer in return, for 
the civilities that are shown me, except a hearty incli- 
nation tomake a more adequate satisfaction.” “My will 
and desire,” answered Don Quixote, “to serve you is 
so strong, that I was determined not to quit these 
mountains until I had found you, and learned of your- 
self, whether or not the grief you manifest, in this ep 
course of life, could be alleviated by any kind of remedy 
for which, had need required, I would have sear¢ 
with all possible dilligence ; and had your misfortune 
been such as shut up all the avenues to advice and re- 
dress, I was resolved to join your lamentations, and 
bemoan your misery to the utmost of my power ; for 
in all misfortunes, the greatest consolation is a sympa- 
thizing friend: and if this my friendly intention deserves 
the least return of civility, I intreat you, signor, by that 
courtesy which I see you rycrega: Lyre and more- 
over conjure you by that object, which of all others in 
this life you have most loved, orare most in love with, 
to tell me who you are, and inform me of the cause that 
brings you to live and die in this solitude, like the brute 
beasts among which you dwell, so different from that 
rank and situation to which your appearance and person 
declare you are entitled. And I swear by the order of 
chivalry which I have received, unworthy sinner that I 
am! and by the profession of a knight-errant, that if 
you comply with this my request, I will serve you with 
that earnestness which my duty obliges me to express ; 
either in eoning som mishap, if it admits of re b 
or in condoling with you, as I have already promised.” 
The knight of the wood, hearing him of the rueful coun- 
tenance talk in this manner, could do nothing for some 
time but gaze, and stare, and survey him from head to 
foot; at length, having examined him thoroughly, he 
said, “ If you have got any food, for God’s sake s 
me a little ; and after I shall have eaten it, I will do as 
you desire, in return for the civility you now show me.” 
Sancho immediately pulled from his bag, and the 
therd from his scrip, some victuals to appease the 
unger of the tatte lion, who swallowed what 
they gave him like a frantic m, with such hurty, 
that he left not the interval of an instant between one 
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eat, without either speaking or being spoke to by the 
spectators. His repast being ended, he beckoned them 
to follow, and conducted them to a verdant spot of 
grass, at the turning of a rock, a little way from the 
place where they were ; and sitting down on the green 
turf, they followed his example ; not a word being 
spoke all the time, until the ragged knight, after having 
adjusted himself in his seat, began in this manner : 
- if ou desire, gentlemen, that [ should, in a few 
words, inform you of the immensity of my misfortunes, 
you must give me adh cen that you will not by 
any question, or otherwise, interrupt the thread of | 
doleful story ; for if you should, that instant I will brea 
off the narration.” This warning recalled to the 
knight’s memory the story recounted by his squire, 
which still remained unfinished, because he had not 
kept an exact account of the goats as they passed the 
river. But to return to the tattered knight: “I give 
this precaution,” added he, “ because I would 

riefly pass over the detailof my misfortunes, the re- 
membrance of which brings fresh addition to my woe ; 
and the fewer questions you ask, the sooner shall | 
have finished the relation : although, in order to satisfy 
your curiosity to the full, I will not fail tomention every 
material circumstance.” Don Quixote promised, in be- 
half of himself and the company, to avoid all manner 
of interruption, and the stranger, thus assured, began 
in these words : 

“ My name is Cardenio, the place of my nativity 
one of the best cities in this province of Andalusia, my 
family noble, my parents rich, and my misfortunes so 
great, that no doubt they have been lamented by them, 
and even felt through my whole kindred, though all 
their wealth would not alleviatemy woe ; forthe goods 


- of fortune are but of little service against those ills 


inflicted by the hand of Heaven. In the same country 
lived, shall I call her, a paradise, which love had adorn- 
ed with all the charms [ could desire to possess ; such 
was the beauty of Lucinda, a young lady as well born 
and rich asI, though more fortunate, and endowed 
with less constancy than was due to my honourable 
intentions. This Lucinda did [ admire, love, and 
adore, even from my most tender years; and she 
made me all the returns of love and inclination that 
I could expect from her infant age. Our parents were 
not ignorant of our mutual affection, which gave them 
no offence, because they foresaw that if it should in- 
crease with our years, it could have no other issue than 
marriage; an union, which the equality of our age and 
fortune seemed to point out. Meanwhile our passion 
growing up with our age, Lucinda’s father thought him- 
self obliged to forbid me his house ; imitating, in that 
particular, the parents of Thisbe, whom the poets have 
celebrated so much. This prohibition added flame to 
flame, and wish to wish; for though ourtongues were re- 
strained, they could not silence our pens, which com- 
monly express the sentiments of the heart with more 
liberty, because the presence of the beloved object often 
confounds the most determined intention, and puts to 
silence the most undaunted tongue. 

“Good Heaven! what letters did I write! what 
chaste endearing answers did I reccive! what songs 
did I compose, inspired by love that displayed the soul 
unmasked, inflamed each soft desire, regaled the fancy, 
and indulged the wish! in fine, my patience being ex- 
hausted, and my heart almost consumed with the de- 
sire of sceing her, I resolved to execute the scheme 
which seemed most favourable for my love and preten- 
sions ; and this I put in practice, by demanding her in 
marriage of her father, who thanked me for the honour 
I intended him, by this proposal of marrying into his 
family, but said, as my own father was alive, it was 
roperly his business to make the demand ; for unless 

is consent and inclination were obtained, Lucinda was 
not a person either to be given or taken in marriage by 
stealth, I thanked him in my turn for his politeness, 
and thinking there was a great deal of reason in what 
he said, assured myself that my father would readily 
agree to the proposal whenever I should make it. [ 
therefore flew instantly to disclose my sentiments to 
him on that subject, and entering the closet where he 
was, found him reading a'letter, which, before I could 
speak a syllable, he put into my hand, saying, ‘ By this 
letter, Cardenio, you will see how much Duke Ricardo 
is inclined to do you service.’ This Duke Ricardo, as 
you must know, gentlemen, is a grandee of Spain, 
whose estate lies in the best part of this province. I 
took and read the letter, which was so extremely kind, 
that I myself should have blamed my father, had he re- 
fused to comply with what he requested in it : this was 
to send me immediately to his house, he bcing desirous 
that I should live as the companion, not the servant, of 
his eldest son; and he would take care of my fortune 
in such a manner, as should manifest the esteem he 
had for me. Having read the letter, I was struck dumb 
at knowing the contents ; especially when I heard my 





father pronounce, ‘Two days hence, Cardenio, you 
shall set out, according to the pleasure of the duke; 
and you cng to thank God for having opened an ave- 
nue, through which you may arrive at that fortune I 
know you deserve.’ To this declaration he added other 
advices, as became a prudent father ; and J, the night 
beforeI departed, finding means to speak with Lucinda, 
told her what had happened ; nay, I even imparted it 
to her father, intreating him to wait a few days, with- 
out disposing of her to any other, until I should know 
in what manner Ricardo wanted to employ me. He 
gave me his promise accordingly, and she confirmed it 
y a thousand vows and anxious sighs. 

“Tat length arrived at the seat of Duke Ricardo, b 
whom I was so well received and kindly entertained, 
that Envy presently began to do her office, possessing 
the old servants with the opinion, that every expression 
of favour I received from the duke was prejudicial to 
their interest. But he who was most rejoiced at my 
residing there, was the duke’s second son, Fernando, 
a gay, genteel, liberal, and amorous youth, who, in a 
short time, was pleased to honour me with such inti- 
macy of friendship as became the subject of every body’s 
discourse ; and though the elder brother loved and fa- 
voured me also, he did not carry his favour and affec- 
tion to sucha pitch. Now as all secrets are communi- 
cated between friends, and the confidence in which I 
lived with Fernando was soon changed into friendship, 
he imparted tome his most secret thoughts, and among 
other things a love affair that gave him a good deal of 
disquiet. In short, he had an inclination for a country 
maid, who was his father’s vassal: her parents were 
— rich, and she herself so beautiful, reserved, modest, 
and discreet, that nobody who knew her could deter- 
mine in which of these qualifications she most excel- 
led. These accomplishments of this fair maiden in- 
flamed the desires of Don Fernando to such a pitch, 
that he resolved, as the easiest conquest over her vir- 
tue, to promise he would marry her; for he found it 
impossible to gratify his wish in any other way. I, 
prompted and bound by my friendship, endeavoured to 
dissuade and divert him from his purpose by the strong- 
est arguments and most lively examples I could pro- 
duce; but finding them all ineffectual, I resolved to 
a the whole affair to his father, Duke Ri- 
cardo. 

“Don Fernando, having abundance of cunning and 
discernment, suspected my intention ; and was afraid 
that the obligation he saw I was under, as a faithful 
servant, would not allow me to conceal an affair so pre- 
judicial to the honour of the duke, my master : he there- 
fore, in order to divert and deceive me, observed, that 
he could find no better remedy to remove the beauty 
that enslaved him from his remembrance, than that of 
absence for a few months; and therefore desired that 
we should go to my father’s house, upon pretence, as 
he would tell the duke, of seeing and purchasing some 
fine horses in our town, which produce the best in the 
world. Scarce had he uttered this proposal, when, 
prompted by my love, exclusive of his prudent inten- 
tion, I approved of it, as one of the best-concerted 
schemes that could be imagined ; and was rejoiced at 
meeting with such a fair conjuncture and occasion of 
returning to my dear Lucinda. Induced by this mo- 
tive and desire, [ applauded his pretence, and enforced 
his proposal, advising him to execute his plan with all 
speed ; for absence would certainly do its office, in 
spite of the most established inclination. At that very 
time, as [ afterwards understood, he had enjoyed the 
country maid, under the title of her husband, and wait- 
ed for an opportunity of owning it with safety to him- 
self, being afraid of the duke’s resentment, in case he 
should discover his folly. It happened afterwards, that 
as love in young people is, for the most part, nothing 
but appetite, whose only aim is pleasure; and this be- 
ing enjoyed, what seemed love vanishes, because it 
cannot exceed the bounds of nature ; whereas real love 
is bounded by no such limits: I say, as soon as Don 
Fernando enjoyed the country girl, his desires were ap- 
peased, and his raptures abated ; and if at first he pre- 
tended to seek a cure for them in absence, he now ear- 
nestly desired to be absent, that he might avoid any 
further gratification. 

“The duke having given him leave, and ordered me 
to attend him, we arrived at our habitation, where he 
was received by my father in a manner suitable to his 
rank and family. I went instantly to visit Lucinda, 
whose presence, ina moment, rekindled all my desires, 
which indeed were neither dead nor decayed within me : 
and, to my infinite misfortune, I made Don Fernando 
acquainted with my love, because I thought, by the 
laws of that intimate friendship with which he honout- 
ed me, I ought to conceal nothing from him. I there- 
fore praised the beauty, grace, and discretion of Lucin- 
da, in such a manner as excited his curiosity to see 





evil genius, I gratified his desire, showing her to hin 
one night by the light of a taper, at the window from 


which J used to converse with her. At sight of her,he 


absolutely forgot all the beauties he had formerly sega; 
he was struck dumb with wonder; he seemed to log 
all sense, became absent and pensive, and, in 
enamoured of her to that degree which you will pey 
ceive in the course of my un PPY story. And, the 
more to inflame his desire, which he concealed from 
me, and disclosed to Heaven alone, he happened 
day to find a letter which she had written, desiring me 
to ask her in marriage of her father, so prudent, 

and tender, that upon perusing it, he said, ‘ In Lucinds 
alone are concentered all the deme of beauty and un. 
derstanding, which are divided among the rest of her 
sex.’ Trueit is, and I will now confess it, that although 
I knew how justly Fernando applauded Lucinda, I wag 
vexed at hearing these praises proceed from his 

and began to dread and suspect his inclination; fo 
he was eternally talking of her, and always turned the 
discourse upon her, even when he was obliged to bring 
her in by the head and shoulders: a circumstance that 
waked a sort of jealousy within me ; not that I imagi 
ed aught could alter the faith and affection of Ladi; 
yet, notwithstanding, my destiny made me dread the 
very thing that confidence insured. Don Fernando 
always contrived means to read the letters I sent to 
Lucinda, together with her answers, on pretence of be 
ing highly pleased with the good sense they contain. 
ed; and it once re pee that she having desired me 
to send her a book of knight-errantry, in which she took 
great delight, called Amadis de Gaul——” 

Don Quixote no sooner heard him mention this book, 
than he said, “Had you told me, in the beginning of 
your story, that your mistress Lucinda was an admirer 
of books of chivalry, you would have had no occasion 
to use any other argument to convince me of her sub 
lime understanding; which I should not have deemed 
quite so extraordinary as you have represented it, had 
she wanted relish for that sort of reading: w 

you need not spend any more words with me, in extol 
ling her beauty, virtue, and good sense, for upon the 
knowledge of her taste only, 1 pronounce her to be the 
most beautiful and pnts AH in the universe: I wish, 
however, that you had sent along with Amadis deGaul, 
the worthy Don Rugel of Greece ; for I know your mis 
tress Lucinda would have been greatly pleased with 
Darayra and Garaya, together with the judicious say- 
ings of the shepherd Darinel, and those admirable verses 
of his eclogues, sung and represented by him with such 
grace, spirit, and discretion: but the time will come 
when that omission may be rectified ; indeed the fault 
may be repaired as soon as you shall please to accom 
pany me to the place of my habitation, where I can 
supply you with more than three hundred books, whieh 
are the feast of my soul, and entertainment of my life; 
though now I recollect, not one of them remains in my 
possession ; thanks to the malice of wicked and envious 
enchanters. But I hope you will be so good as to for 
give me for having contradicted my promise of not i» 
terrupting your story, for when the subject turns upon 
chivalry or knights-errant, I can no more forbear inter 
posing, than the rays of the sun can cease to warm, of 
those of the moon to wet: but I ask pardon ; pray pro- 
ceed with your story, for that is most to the purpose at 

resent.” : 

While Don Quixote was talking in this manner, Car 
denio hung his head, and fell into a profound reverie: 
and though the knight repeated his request, would ne 
ther lift up his head, nor answer one word. At le 
after a long pause, looking up, “ You cannot,” 

“ beat it out of my thoughts: nor is there any aon] 
upon earth who can persuade me to the contrary ; 

he must be a blockhead who imagines or believes 
wise, than that the villain, Master Elisabet, carried ~q 
a criminal correspondence with Queen Madasima. 

“ By heaven, "tis false,” cried Don Quixote, with great 
indignation and impetuosity, as usual ; “ that 8 
the effect of malice, or rather mere wantonness. r- 
Madasima was a most royal dame, and it is not nee 
presumed, that a princess of her rank would confer 
vours upon a mere quack doctor. Whosoever Twill 
otherwise, lies like a very great scoundrel ; and “ 
prove him such, either on horseback or a foot, armed ine 
disarmed, by night or by day, as will most suit his 
nation.” Cardenio stood all the while looking attem 
tively at him, and being by this time seized Leet 
roxysm of his madness, could not proceed = inate 
ry; neither, if he had proceeded, would Don Nad 
have listened to it, 4 he — a Ae = 
heard to the prejudice* ueen Mada: 
reputation i ame dhim as much as if she had been 





J wel 


* Queen Madasima, a lady in Amadis de Gaul, attend- 
ed by one Elisabet, a surgeon, with whom she travels : 





such an accomplished youns ‘ady. Prompted by my 4 lies in woods and deserts. 
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actually his own mistress—such wonderful impression 
had those profane books made on his imagination! 
‘Tsay then, Cardenio being by this time under the 
jiflaence of his distraction, and hearing himself called 
jar and scoundrel, with other terms of reproach, could 
got relish the joke ; but, snatching up a large pebble 
tht lay near him, aimed it so successfully at Don 
Quixote’s breast, that he fell fairly on his back with 
the blow. Sancho Panza, seeing his master treated in 
this manner, attacked the madman with his clenched 
fist; but the lunatic received him with such a blow, as 
knocked him down to the ground at once, and then 
petting upon him, mauled his carcase to his heart’s 
content; while the goatherd, who attempted to defend 
him, met with the same fate. Having thus mastered 
and pummelled them all round, he left off, and with 
composure retreated to the thickets from whence 
came. Sancho then arose, and, enraged to find 
himself handled in this manner for nothing, ran to take 
nce on the goatherd, saying that he was to blame 
for the whole, because he not informed him, that 
the man had intervals of madness; which, had they 
known, they might have guarded against them. The 
} aig affirmed that he apprised them of what might 
and if they had not heard him, it was no fault 
of "The squire replied, the goatherd retorted, and in 
conclusion, they went by the ears togcther, and pulled 
each other’s beards with such fury, that there would 
not have been a single hair left on either chin, had not 
Don Quixote interposed. Sancho grappling stoutly 
with his adversary, cried, “ Give me leave, Sir Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance; this is no armed knight, 
but a plebeian like myself, of whom I can securely take 
satisfaction for the injury he has done me, by fighting 
with him hand to ae likea manofhonour.” “ True,” 
said Don Quixote ; “but the cause of what has hap- 
ed cannot be justly imputed to him.” Peace accor- 
fin y ensued, and the knight asked the goatherd again, 
re was a possibility of finding Cardenio, for he 
was extrem:ly desirous of hearing the conclusion of his 
story. The goatherd one what he had said before, 
that he did not certainly know whereabouts he resided ; 
but, if they should stay long in these parts, they could 
hot fail of finding him, either mad or sober. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Of the strange adventures that happened to the valiant knight 
of La Mancha, in the Sierra Morena, where he did pen- 
ance, in imitation of Beltenebros. 

Don Quixote having taken leave of the goatherd, 
and mounted Rozinante again, commanded Sancho to 
follow him; and the squire, bestriding his ass, obeyed 
with great reluctance: as they advanced at leisure, 
into gets rocky parts of the mountain, Sancho 
longed to death for an opportunity of talking, and 
waited impatiently till his master should begin, that he 
might not transgress his orders; but, being utterly 
unable to keep silence any longer, * Sir Don Quixote,” 
said he, “be pleased to give me your blessing, and 

t me leave to return immediatcly to my wife and 
ildren, with whom, at least, I can talk and prattle 

my fill; for in commanding me to travel with you, 
through these deserts, night and day, without opening 
my lips when I am dispused to speak, your worship 
buries me alive: if it were the will of Heaven, that 
beasts spoke, as they did in the days of Hyssop, I 
should be the less uneasy, because I would converse 
with my ass, at pleasure ; and that would be some 
comfort to me in my misfortunes ; but it is a very hard 
case, and what I cannot bear with patience, to travel 
in search of adventures all my life, and find nought but 
tib-roastings, blankettings, robberies, and_fistycuffs ; 
and, after all, be obliged to sew up our mouths, without 
daring to bring up what lies upon our stomachs, more 
than if we were dumb.” 

“T understand thee, Sancho,” replied the knight ; 

thou art impatient until I take off the interdiction [ 
have laid upon thy tongue: [ take it off, then—say 
what you please, on condition, that this repeal shall last 
no lonzer than our stay in this mountain.” “Be it 

80,” said Sancho; “to-day I will speak ; to-morrow, 

God's will be done: and the first use I make of this 

safe-conduct, is to ask why your worship was in such 


from whence such blasphemy proceeded ; for, sure it 
is no less than to say, or even think, that a queen 
should take a surgeon to her bed. The truth of the 
story is, that Master Elisabat, whom the lunatic men- 
tioned, was a man of prudence and discernment, and 
served the queen in quality of tutor and physician ; but, 
to suppose that there was any indecent familiarity be- 
tween them, is a piece of folly that deserves to be 
severely chastised : and to convince thee that Cardenio 
knew not what he said, thou mayest remember he was 
deprived of his senses, when he took notice of that cir- 
cumstance.” “ This Pll venture to say,” replied the 
squire, “ that the words of a madman are not to be 
minded ; for, if fortune had not stood your worship’s 
friend, and directed to your breast the pebble that was 
aimed at your head, we should have been in a fine con- 
dition, for your having quarrelled about that lady, 
whom Heaven confound: you may depend upon it, 
Cardenio would have been acquitted on account of his 
madness,” 

“ Every knight-errant,” said Don Quixote, “ is 
obliged to quarrel with those who are out of their 
senses, as well as those who are in them, if they asperse 
the honour of women, whatsoever they might be. Low 
much more, then, in behalf of princesses of such high 
quality and accomplishments as adorned Queen Mada- 
sima, for whom I have a particular affection, on account 
of her admirable qualifications ; for, over and above her 
beauty, she had a great share of prudence and resigna- 


advice and company of Mr. Elisabat were of great 
service in encouragiag her to bear her afflictions with 
patience and equanimity. From hence, the ignorant 
and malicious vulgar took occasion to say and suppose 
that she admitted of his caresses: but, they lie—I say 
again, all those who either say or think so, lie in their 
throats, and I will tell them so two hundred times over.” 
“ As for my own part,” said Sancho, “I neither say 
nor think any such thing; those that do may dine 
upon it: if they were too familiar, by this time they 
have answered for it to God. I prune my own vine, 
and know nothing about thine. nome meddle with 
other people’s concerns. He that buys and denies, his 
own purse belies, as the saying is. re I was born, 
and bare I remain: and if I lose nothing, as little I 
gain. If he did lie with her, that is no matter of mine. 
Many iy hunt the hare without ever finding the 
scut; for, till you hedge in the sky, the starlings will 
fy. and evil tongues will not refrain from God him- 
self.” 

“Good heaven,” cried Don Quixote, “ what fooleries 
art thou stringing together, Sancho! pray, what rela- 
tion have these old saws to the subject of our conversa- 
tion? I charge thee to hold thy peace, and henceforth 
entertain thyself with spurring up thy ass, and leave off 
talking of things which do not concern thee: or let 
thy whole five senses be convinced, that every thing I 
have done, am doing, or will do, is highly reasonable, 
and in exact conformity with the laws of chivalry, which 
I understand better than any knight that has professed 
the order.” “ Yes, sir,” replied Sancho; “ to be sure 
it is an excellent law of chivalry, to stroll about be- 
wildered in these mountains, where there is neither 
high-road nor by-path, in search of a madman, who, 
after we have found him, will perhaps take it in his 
head to finish what he left undone ; not of his story, 
but of your worship’s pate and my nbs, which he may 
chance to break in a thousand shivers.’ 

“Tsay again, Sancho,” resumed the knight, “ hold 
thy peace; for I would have thee know, that I am not 
detained in this place, so much by the desire of finding 
the lunatic, as of performing in it an exploit by which I 
shall acquire everlasting renown throughout the whole 
known world, and put the stamp of perfection upon the 
wonderful efforts of knight-errantry.” “ And will this 
exploit be attended with much danger?” said Sancho. 
“No,” answered he of the rueful countenance, “ though 
the dice may run so as to produce bad, instead of good 
fortune ; but the whole will depend upon thy diligence.” 
“U my diligence!” cried the squire. “ Without 
doubt,” answered his master ; “ for, if thou wilt return 
speedily from the place to which thou must be sent, my 
affliction will soon beatan end, and my glory will speedily 
begin: and, that I may no longer keep thee in suspense 
about the meaning of my words, know, Sancho, that 





7 par about that Queen Ma.zi:nasa, or how d’ye 
her? or of what signification was it to you, whether 
that same Abat was her sweetheart or not? Had your 
Worship overlooked that circumstance that you had no 
concern in, I firmly believe the madman would have 
gone on with his story, and vou would have saved 
Yourself the pebble-shot, and I more than half a dozen 
of kicks and cuffs.” 

“Tn faith, Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, “ if thou 
knowest, as I do, what an honourable and princely 
lady that Queen Madasima was, thou wouldest say, I 

great patience in forbearing to demolish the mouth 


the celebrated Amadis de Gaul was one of the most > 
| tect knights-errant. One of them, said I? He alone 
| was the only, single, chief, and superior of all his con- 
temporaries, Contempt and shame upon Bellianis, and 
all those who say he equalled him in any one particu- 
| lar; for, by this light, they are all egregionsly deceived ! 
I say, moreover, when a painter desires to become famous 
| in his a:t, he endeavours to imitate the originals painted 
| by the most noted artists ; and the same maxim holds in 
every other science and exercise that a:‘orns a cammon- 


tion in her calamities, which were manifold: and the | 


of prudence and equanimity, must endeavour to imitate 
the character of Ulysses, in whose and suffer. 
ings Homer has drawn an excellent picture of wisdom 
and patience, as Virgil, in the person of Acneas, repre- 
sents the piety of an affectionate son, and the i 

of a wise and valiant general: not that are des- 
cribed and set forth exactly as they were, but as they 
ought to have been, as examples of virtue to posterity. 
In the same manner, Amadis shone like the north-star, 
the Lucifer and sun of all valiant and amorous knights ; 
and, therefore, must be imitated as a pattern, by all 
those who serve under the banners of love and chivalry. 
Now, this being the case, friend Sancho, I find that t 
knight-errant, who approaches the nearest to this 
original, will bid fairest for attaining the perfection of 
chivalry ; and one of the circumstances in which that 
knight gave the highest proofs of his worth, prudence, 
valour, patience, constancy, and love, was his retiring to 
the poor rock, when he was in disgrace with his mis- 
tress Oriana, there todo penance under the feigned 
name Beltenebros ;* an appellation certainly very y sig. 
nificant and proper to the way of life he had voluntarily 
chosen. As it 1s therfore more easy for me to imitate 
him in this, than in cleaving giants, beheading serpents, 
slaying dragons, overthrowing armies, scattering na- 
vies, and dissolving enchantments; and as this solitude 
is so well adapted to such designs, I am resolved to seize 
occasion by the forelock, which she now so complaisant- 
ly presents.” 

“ Tn reality,” said Sancho, “what is your worship 
resolved todo in this remote place?” “Have I not 
already told thee,” replied the knight, “that I am de- 
termined to imitate Amadis, in acting the desperado, the 
lunatic, and madman : to copy also after the valiant 
Don Roldan, when he discovered, in a fountain, certain 
marks, by which he was convinced that Angelica the 
Fair had committed uncleanliness with Medoro—a piece 
of information attended with such grief and anxiety, 
than he ran mad, tore up the trees by the roots, sullied 
the waters of the transparent springs, slew Fi | moe 
destroyed flocks, set fire to cottages, demolished houses, 
dragged mares along the ground, and performed a thou- 
sand other insolent feats worthy to be inserted in Fame’s 
eternal record: and because | do not propose to imitate 
Roldan, or Orlando, or Rotolando (for he went by all 
these names) literally in all the extravagancies he 
thought, said, and did, I will copy his outlines as well 
as I can, in the most essential parts of his character ; 
nay, perhaps, I may content myself with the sole 
imitation Amadis, who, by his tears and sighs 
alone, acquired as much fame as the other, with all 
the mischief he did.” “If I apprehend the matter 
aright,” said Sancho, “ the knights who played such 
mad pranks were provoked, and had some reason to 
act these fooleries and penance; but what causeth 
your worship to turn madman? With what lady are 
you in disgrace? or by what signs are you given to 
understand that the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso has 
been playing the rogue either with moor or Christian?” 
“ This is the point,” answered Don Quixote, “ and re- 
finement of my design: a knight, who turns madman, 
because he cannot help it, can claim no merit fiom his 
misfortune; but the great matter is, to run distracted 
without cause, and give my lady reason to conceive 
what I could do were I moistened, when I can do so 
much being dry. More especially, as 1 have sufficient 
cause in the long absence to which I am doomed by my 
ever-darling mistress, Dulcinea del Toboso; for, accor- 
ding to the words of the shepherd, Matias Ambrosio, 
which thou mayest have heard, 


In absence of my charming fair, 
I suffer all those ills I fear. 


Wherefore, friend Sancho, you need not throw away your 
tirme unprofitably, in advising me to refrain fiom an 
imitation at once so admirable, rare, and happy. Mad 
I am, and mad I shall be, until thou returnest with the 
answer of a letter, which I propose to send by thee to 
my Lady Dulcinea: and if it 2 such as I - entitled 
to by my love and fidelity, my distraction and my pen- 
je wil end ; but, should 4 be othe: wise, | aball run 
mad in earnest, and consequently be insensible of my 
misfortune. Wherefore, let her answer be as it may, it 
will extricate me from the doubts and affliction in whi 
thou leavest me ; because, ifit be favourable, I shall enjoy 
it in my right senses; and, if it be unfavourable, my 
frenzy will not feel it. 

“ But tell me, Sancho, hast thou taken care of Mam- 
brino’s helmet, which I saw thee take up, after that un- 
grateful vagabond endeavoured in vain to break it in 
pieces; a circumstance that proves the excellency ofits 
temper?” To this exclamation Sancho rephed, “Fore 
God! Sir Knight of the Rucful Countenance, I cannot 
suffer nor bear with patience some things which your 








; wealth, Therefore, he who wants to attain the virtues 


* The Beautiful Obscure. 
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worship says ; for they make me imagine that all you 
have mentioned about chivalry, and acquiring kingdoms 
and empires, and giving away islands, with other favours 
and presents, according to the practice ofknights-errant, 
is nothing but puffs of falsehood, and the mere effect of 
piction or fiction, or what do you call it; for who that 
os your worship call a barber’s basin the helmet of 
Mambrino, and sees you continue in that error somany 
days, but will believe, that he who affirms such nonsense 
must be very much crazed in his undersstanding ? The 
basin, which is all bruised and battered, I have put up 
in my bag, in order to be mended at home, and used 
for the service of my own beard, if ever, by the grace of 
“God, I come to see my wife and family.” “Hark ye, 
Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “by thesame oath you swore, 
I swear again, that thou hast the most slender under- 
standing that any squire in this world does, or ever did 
possess ! Is it possible, that, after all thy travelling in 
company, thou art not convinced that i | ing 
belonging to knights-errant appears chimera, folly, an 
distraction, being metamorphosed into the reverse of 
what it is, by the power of a tribe of enchanters who 
attend us, changing, converting, and restoring each 
particular, according to their pleasure, and the inclina- 
tion they have tofavour or annoy us: for which reason, 
what seems a barber’s basin tothee, I can easily discern 
to be the helmet of Mambrino; and perhaps to a third 
it will assume a quite different appearance. And I can- 
not but admire the providence of the sage, who is my 
friend, in making that, which !s really and truly Mam- 
‘brino’s helmet, appear a basin to the rest of mankind, 
because it is of such inestimable value, that if it was 
‘known, the whole world would combine to ravish it 
from me; but, as it appears to them no more than a 
barber’s basin, they never attempt to obtain it. This 
was plainly the case with the villain, who, having en- 
deavoured to break it in pieces, left it on the ground 
when he went off; whereas, had he known what it was, 
in good faith he would not have quitted it so easily. 
Keep it, therefore, with care, my frend; for at present 
there is no occasion for it: on the contrary, I shall strip 
off all my armour, and remain naked as I was born, in 
case I be inclined to imitate the penance of Roldan, ra- 
ther that of Amadis.” 

Conversing in this manner, they arrived at the foot 
of a high mountain that stood alone, as if it had been 
cut out from the rest that surrounded it. A gentle rill 
murmured by the skirts of it, winding along a meadow, 
80 n and fertile, that it ravished the spectator’s eye ; 

while a number of forest-trees that grew around, to- 
gether with some delicious herbs and flowers, con- 
spired to make the place enchanting. ‘This was the 
scene in which the Knight of the Rueful Countenance 
chose to do penance; and, therefore, he no sooner per- 
ceived it, than he began to exclaim aloud, as if he had 
actually lost his senses, “This is the spot, ye heavens! 
which I choose and appoint my residence, ‘while I be- 
wail that misfortune to which you yourselves have re- 
duced me. ‘This is the place where the tears from 
these eyes will increase the waters of that little brook ; 
and where my profound and uninterrupted sighs will 
incessantly move the leaves of these mountain-oaks, 
in witness and testimony of the pangs which my tor- 
mented heart endures. O ye rural deities, whosoever 
ye are, who take up your mansion in t'is uninhabited 
place, give ear to the complaints of an unhappy lover, 
whom a tedious absence and imaginary doubts have 
brought to lament among these craggy hills, and be- 
moan the cruel disposition of that ungrateful fair, who 
is the end and perfection of all human beauty! O ye 
nymphs and dryads, who are wont to inhabit the hills 
and groves (so — no nimble and lascivious satyrs, by 
whom you are beloved, though loved in vain, disturb 
your sweet repose), help me to bewail my mishap; or 
at least, disdain not to hear my moan! O Dulcinea del 
Toboso! light of my darkness! glory of my affliction ! 
north-star of my inclination ! and planet of my fortune! 
as Heaven shall pour upon you the blessings which 
you ask, consider the place and condition to which 
your absence hath exiled me, and put such a period to 
my woe, as my fidelity shall seem to deserve. O ye 
itary trees, who henceforth are to bear me company 
in this retreat, convince me, by the gentle waving of 
your boughs, that my presence gives you no disgust! 
And thou, my squire! the agreeable companion of my 
— and evil fortune! faithfully retain in thy remem- 
ce, what thou shalt see me do, that thou mayest 
Tecount and rehearse every circumstance to the lovel 
cause of all my distraction!” So saying, he alighted, 
and taking off the bridle and saddle from Rozinante, 
gave him a slap on the buttocks, pronouncing these 
words: ‘ He who is a slave himself bestows freedom 
upon thee, O steed, as excellent in thy qualities as un- 
lucky in thy fate! Go wheresoever thon wilt; thou 
bearest engraven on thy forehead, that thou wast never 
equalled in swiftness, either by Astolpho’s Hypogriff, 





¥ the renowned Frontino, that cost Bradamante so 
ear.” 

Sancho hearing this apostrophe, “ My blessing,” 
cried he, “ be upon him whose industry now saves us 
the trouble of taking the halter from the head of Dap- 
ple,* who, in good faith, should not want slaps on the 

uttocks, nor abundance of fine things said in his 
‘wun, but, ifhe was here, I would not consent to his 

eing turned loose, there being no reason for so doing; 
for he was never acquainted with love and despair, no 
more than I, who was his master, while it pleased God I 
should be so ; and truly, Sir Knight of the Rueful Coun- 
tenance, if this departure of mine, and distraction of your 
worship, are really to take place, you had better saddle 
Rozinante again, to supply the want of Dapple, by 
which means a great deal of time will be saved in my 

oing and coming ; whereas, if I make the journey on 
oot, I know not when it will be performed; for, in 
short, I am a very sorry walker.” “TI say, be it so, 
then, Sancho,” answered Don Quixote. “I approve 
of thy wap and assure thee, that thou shalt set 
out in three days, during which I would have thee take 
notice of what I shall do for her sake, that thou mayest 
be able to give her a full account of my behaviour.” 
“What more can I see,” said Sancho, “than I have 
seen already?” “ You are pretty perfect in your story,” 
answered the knight ; “ but as yet I have not torn my 
clothes, scattered my armour, and dashed my head 
against the rocks, nor performed many other things of 
this sort, which thou wilt behold with admiration.” 
“For the love of God, sir,’ cried Sancho, “take care 
how you dash your head against the rocks; for you 
may chance to meet with such an one as will, at the 
first push, put the finishing stroke to this whole scheme 
of penance; and I should think, that, as knocks of the 
head are absolutely necessary to complete the work, 
your worship might content yourself, seeing the whole 
affair is a sham, a counterfeit, and a joke; I say, your 
worship might content yourself, with ramming your 
skull against water, or some soft thing, like a cotton 
bag; and leave it to my care to tell my lady, that your 
worship went to loggerheads with the point of a rock, 
a thousand times harder than adamant.” “ Friend 
Sancho,” replied the knight, “I am obliged to thee for 
thy kind intention; but, thou must know, that what I 
do is not a sham, but a very serious matter ; for to be- 
have otherwise were to transgress the orders of chival- 
ry, which forbid us to lie, under pain of being degraded : 
and you know, that to substitute one thing instead of 
another, is downright telling a lie. Wherefore, m 
knocks on the head must be real, hard, and effectual, 
and not sophisticated or imaginary ; and it will be ne- 
cessary to leave me some lint for my wounds, since it 
was the will of fate that we should lose the balsam.” 

“It was a much greater misfortune,” said the squire, 
“to lose the ass, and with him the lint and all; but I 
beseech your worship, not to talk of that accursed 
drench, the sole mention of which not only turns my 
stomach, but even my very soul; and I beseech you, 
moreover, to suppose we ‘fave past those three days, 
which you have appointed for showing me your mad 
pranks ; for I take them all for granted, and will tell 
wonders of them to my lady. Write the letter, there- 
fore, and dispatch me forthwith: because I am impa- 
tient till I return and deliver your worship from that 
purgatory in which I leave you.” “ Purgatory, call you 
it, Sancho?” replied Don Quixote ; “ it rather deserves 
the name of hell, or something worse, if worse can be.” 
“f have heard,” said the squire, “that from hell there 
is no retention.” “I know not,” replied the knight, 
“what you mean by retention.” “ Retention,” answer- 
ed Sancho, “signifies, that whosoever goeth to hell, 
neither will nor can come hack again. The contrary 
of which shall happen to your worship, or my feet will 
misgive me, provided I carry spurs to quicken Ro- 
zinante: and set me once face to face before my la- 
dy Dulcinea, at Toboso, I will tell her such stories of 
the folly and madness, for they are both the same thing, 
which your worship has committed, and will then be 
committing, that though I should find her harder than 
a cork.tree, I will make her as pliant as a glove, and 
with her sweet and honied answer, return through the 
air like a witch, and deliver “pend worship from this pur- 
gatory that appears like hell, though it be not really so, 
because there are some hopes of getting out of it: where- 
as those who are actually in hell can have no such expec- 
tation; and, I dare say, your worship will not advance 
any thing to the contrary.” 

“That is all very true,” said he of the rueful eoun- 
tenance ; “but how shall we make shift to write this 
letter?” “ Aye, and the bill for the colts ?” added 
Sancho. “That shall be inserted in the letter,” an- 
swered his master ; “and I think, as there is no paper 
to be had in this place, the best thing we can do will be 





* Lo! Sancho’s ass hath disappeared again. 








to write in the manner of the ancients, on the leaf of, 
tree, or on waxcn table, though, I believe, those will by 
as difficult to be found as the paper. But, now Ip, 
member what will do well, and excellently well for ou 
purpose : I will write in the pocket-book which belong. 
ed to Cardenio, and thou shalt take care to have it fin 
ly transcribed in the first place where thou canst find g 
school-master or parish-clerk to copy it; but 
means employ a scrivener, who may write it in suchap 
unintelligible court-hand, that Satan himself could not 
understand it.” “But what is to be done about the gi 
ing of it?” said Sancho. “ Love-letters are neversj 
ed,” replied Don Quixote. “True,” resumed the squire, 
“but all bills must be subscribed: and if this of yours 
were to be copied, they would say the subscription was 
counterfeit, and I might go whistle for my colts.” “The 
bill shall be subscribed with my own hand in the pock. 
et-book, which my niece shall no sooner see, than she 
will comply with the order, without any further objec. 
tion: and, with regard to the letter, instead of my 
subscription, thou shalt cause to be inserted, “ Yours, 
till death, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance» 
And though it be written by another hand, it is of small 
importance, because, now I remember, Dulcinea can 
neither read nor write, nor ever set eyes on any writing 
or letter of mine: for our mutual love has been alto. 
gether Platonic, without extending farther than a modest 
glance; and even that so seldom, that I can safel 
swear, in twelve years, during which I have loved her 
more than the light of these eyes, which will one day 
be closed in dust, I have not seen her more than four 
times, and even in these four times, perhaps, she hath 
not perceived me looking at her more than once, 
Such is the restraint and reserve, in which her father 
Lorenzo Corchuelo, and her mother Aldonza Nogales, 
have brought her up!” 

“ Ah, ha,!” cried Sancho, “is the daughter of Lo 
renzo Corchuelo, whose other name is Aldonza Lo 
the same with the lady Dulcinea ?” “ Yes,” answered 
the knight, “and she deserves to be lady of the whole 
universe.” “I know her perfectly well,” said Sancho; 
“and this will venture to say, in her behalf, that she 
will pitch the bar as well as e’er a lusty young fellow 
in the village. Bless the sender! she is a strapper, 
tall and hale, wind and limb, and can lift out of themire 
any squire or knight-errant, who shall choose her for 
his sweet-heart. Ah! the whore’s chick ! what a pair 
of Jungs and voice has she got! I heard her one day 
hollow from the belfry to some young fellows of her 
acquaintance, who were at work in a corn-field of her 
father’s ; and, though it was at the distance of half 
a league, they heard her as plain as if they had been 
tight under the steeple ; and, what is better still, she 
is not at all coy, but behaves herself civilly; and jokes, 
and romps, and plays the rogue with any body. Now, 
Sir Knight of the Rueful Countenance, I say that your 
worship not only has cause to run mad for her, but 
even to despair and hang yourself: and I am sure no 
body that heard it, but would say you had done ex 
tremely well ; even though the devil should ‘run away 
with you: and truly, I wish I were now upon my way, 
merely to see her; for, I have not beheld her these many 
days; and surely, she must be greatly altered ; for the 
sun and weather does very much damage to the face of 
a woman, who is always at work in the field. To tel 
you the truth, Sir Don Quixote, I have hitherto lived in 
great ignorance with respect to my lady Dulcinea, whom 
I verily believed to be some princess that your worship 
was in love with; or a person of such rank as to deserve 
the rich presents you sent to her ; namely, the Biscayan 
and galley slaves, with many others whom you conquer 
ed in the course of your numberless victories, both 
fore and since I have been your squire. But, when one 
considers the affair, what benefits can my lady Aldonta 
Lorenzo—I mean, my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, reap 
from your worship’s sending, or having sent, those w 
you overcome in battle, to fall upon their knees before 
her? especially as they might chance to come at & 
time when she is busy, carding flax and 
corn ; in which case, they would be ashamed to see bes 
and she laugh and be out of humour at their arrival.”"— 
“T have frequently observed, before now, Sancho,” 
Don Quixote, “that thou art an everlasting babbler, 
and, though of a shallow understanding, thy bluntness 
borders often on severity ; but, to convince thee of thy 
own ignorance and my discretion, thou shalt give ear to 
a short story which I will relate :— ‘ 

“Know then, that once upon a time, a certain hand- 
some widow, young, free, wealthy, and, above all, good- 
humoured, fell in love with a thick, squat, brawny lay 
brother, belonging to a neighbouring convent: | “4 
perior of which being informed of the affair, said to 
widow one day, by way of brotherly reproof, Hr 
amazed, madam, and not without cause, that @ lady 
your rank, beauty, and fortune, should bestow Lago 
fection upon such a low, simple, clownish fellow; 
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there are 80 many masters, graduates, and divines, in 
the convent, among whom your ladyship may choose, 
as one picks pears, saying, This I like, that I loath.— 
The laly answered, with great freedom and vivacity, 
‘Signior, you are very much deceived, and very old-fa 
shioned in your opinion, if you think I have made a bad 
choice in that fellow who seems so simple: for, in that 

jcular which [ admire, he is as much of a philoso- 
pher, nay, more than Anstotle himself?’ In like man- 
ner, Sancho, Dulcinea del Toboso is as proper for my 
occasions as the highest princess upon earth. All the 

ts, who have celebrated ladies, under names which 
they invented at pleasure, had not really such mistresses 
as they describe. Dost thou imagine, that all the Ama- 
ryllises, Silvias, Phillises, Dianas, Galateas, Alidas, and 
other names so often inet with in romances, poems, bar- 
bers’ shops, and on the stage, actually belonged to la- 
dies of flesh and blood, who were adored by those who 
sing, and have sung their praises? No, surely ; but, 
gm the contrary, are, for the most part, feigned and 
adopted as the subjects of verse, that the poets may be 
thought men of amorous and gallant dispositions.— 
Wherefore, let it suffice, that I imagine and believe the 
worthy Aldonza Lorenzo to be beautiful and modest; 
and, as to her pedigree, it is a matter of small impor- 
tance; there is no necessity for taking information on 
that head, as if she were to be invested with some order 
of knighthood, and I take it for granted, that she is the 
noblest princess in the universe ; for, thou must know, 
Sancho, if it be a thing of which thou art ignorant, that 
the two qualities, which, above all others, inspire love, 
are beauty and reputation: and these two is Dulcinea 
in consummate possession of; for in beauty she excels 
all women, and is equalled by very few in point of re- 
putation. And, to conclude, I imagine that all I have 
said is true, without exaggeration or diminution. I paint 
her in my fancy, according to my wish, as well in beau- 
tyas in rank; unexcelled by Helen, unrivalled by Lu- 
gretia, or any other heroine of ages past, whether Gre- 
dan, Roman, or Barbarian ; and let people say what they 
will, if I am blamed by the ignorant, | shall be acquit- 
ted by the most rigid of those who are proper judges of 
the case.” “I say,” answered Sancho, “that your wor- 
ship is very much in the right, and I am no better than 
an ass: but I know not why I should mention the word 
ass; for one ought not to talk of halters in the house of 
aman who was hanged. But give me the letter, and 
farewell till I return.” 

Don Quixote pulled out the memorandum book, and 
stepping aside, with great composure began to write 
the letter, which, when he had finished, he called to 
Sancho, saying, he wanted to read it to him, that he 
might retain it in his memory, in case he should lose it 
by the way; for every thing was to be feared from his 
evil fortune. “ Your worship,” answered Sancho, 
“may write it down two or three times in the book, 
aad | will take special care’ to convey it safely ; but it 
is folly to suppose that I can retain it in my memory, 
which is so bad, that I have many a time forgot my 
own name ; but, notwithstanding, pray, sir, read it to 
me ; I shall be hugely rejoiced to hear it; for it must 
certainly be curiously penned.” ‘Listen then, and I 
will read it,” said Don Quixote, who began as follows : 


* Don Quixole’s letter to Dulcinea del Toboso. 


“Sovereign and sublime princess, 


“He who is wounded by the edge of absence, and 
whose heart is stuck full of the darts of affliction, 
most divine Dulcinea del Toboso! wishes thee that 
health which he is not doomed to enjoy. If I am scorn- 
ed <4 thy beauty, if thy virtae affords me no relief, if 
thy disdain completes my misfortune ; albeit, I am in- 
ured to suffering, I can ill support the misery I bear, 
which hath not only been excessive, but also of long du- 
ration, My trusty squire, Sancho, will give thee an 
ample relation. O ungrateful beauty and lovely foe ! 
of the situation in which I remain on thy account : if it 
be thy will to succour me, Iam thy slave: if not, use 
thy pleesure ; for the end of my life will satisfy thy 
ctuelty and my desire. Thine till death, 

“ The Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” 


,. . By my father’s soul!” cried Sancho, “ this is the 
highest thing Lever heard. Odds-niggers! how your 
Worship writes whatsoever you please, ani how cu- 
nously you conclude, ‘The Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance.’ I verily believe your worship is the 
» devil himself, and knows every thing.” “ All that 
owledge,” replied the knight, “is necessary for the 
employment I profess.” “ Why then,” said the squire, 
80 good as to write on the other leaf, the order for 

the three colts, and be sure to subscribe distinctly, that 
enit is presented your hand-writing may be known.” 


“ Dear Niece, 

“ Prease deliver to Sancho Panza, my squire, or order, 
at sight of this my first bill of colts, three of the five, 
which I left at home in your custody : which three colts 
I order you to pay, in return for the like number receiv- 
ed of him: and this bill, together with his receipt, shall 
be a sufficient acquittance to you. 

Given in the heart of the brown mountain, the 
twentieth and second of August, this present year.” 


Sancho liked the form, and desired his master to sign 
it. “ There is no occasion for my signing it,” said Don 
Quixote, “ with any thing but my cypher, which is 
sufficient not only for three, but three hundred asses.” 
“ As to that, I will take your worship’s word ; and now 
pre me leave to go and saddle Rozinante, which when 

have done, and received your blessing, I intend forth- 
with to depart, without staying to see you play any 
foolish tricks, though I will affirm I have beheld you 
perform so many, that she will desire to hear no more 
of the matter.” “ At least, Sancho,” said the knight, 
“T would have thee, because there is a necessity for it, 
stay and see me strip, and perform a dozen or two of 
mad pranks, which I can easily finish in half an hour ; 
for, when thine eyes shall have been witnesses of some 
things I will act, thou mayest safely swear to what ad- 
ditions thou shalt make in thy report ; and I assure 
thee, thou wilt not relate the half of what I intend to 
achieve.” ‘ For the love of God! dear sir,” cried San- 
cho, “ let me not see your worship naked : for it will 
give me so much uneasiness, that I shall not be able to 
refrain from weeping: and my head aches already, with 
the sorrow I felt last night, about Dapple ; so that | 
canac: bear to be set a mourning again : wherefore, if 
it be your worship’s pleasure, that 1 should see some of 
your mad actions, pray dispatch them in your clothes ; 
and let them be such as will stand you in most stead : 
for my own part, I think there is no occasion for any 
such thing ; and if you dispense with them, it will save 
time, and send me back the sooner with such news as 
your worship desires and deserves. For, if my lad 

ulcinea is not prepared to send a reasonable po Mra 
solemnly protest, I will extract a favourable reply out 
of her maw, by kicking and cufling, What! is it to 
be borne, that sucha renowned knight-errant as your 
worship, should run mad without why or wherefore on 
account of a —— I would not have her ladyship com- 
pel me to speak, or, egad, I shall blab things by the 
dozen, even though they should spoil the market. I 
am a rare fellow at that sport. I find she knows but 
little of my temper, otherwise, i’faith! she would take 
care to give me no offence.” “ In good faith, Sancho,” 
said Don Quixote, “ thou seemest to be as mad as my- 
self” “ Not quite so mad,” replied the squire, “ but 
a little more choleric; but enough of that. What 
eatables has your worship got to live upon till my re- 
turn ? will you go to the high road, and rob the shep- 
herds, like Cardenio?” “ Let not that give thee any 
concern,” answered the knight ; “ though I had store of 
provisions by me, I should cat nothing but the herbs 
and fruits which this meadow and these trees afford : 
the perfection of my design consisting in abstaining 
from food, and encountering other hardships.” “ Your 
worship must know,” said Sancho, “ that I am afraid 
I shall not find my way back again to this concealed 
and unfrequented place, in which I leave your worship.” 
“Take good notice of the marks,” answered the 
knight, “ and I will endeavour to remain always near 
this very spot: nay, I will take care to ascend the 
highest rocks hereabouts, that 1 may have a chance of 
deserying thee afar off, in thy return. But, the best 
scheme for preventing thy being bewildered, will be, 
to cut down some of the furze that grows here in 
great plenty, and drop bunches of it at small distances 
on the way, until thou shalt reach the flat country: and 
they will serve as landmarks to guide thee hither on 
thy return, like the clue of Theseus in the labyrinth of 
Crete.” 

“T will take your advice,” said Sancho ; who, ac- 
cordingly, cutting a large bundle, begged his master’s 
blessing, and took his leave, not without many tears on 
both sides. Then mounting Rozinante, whom Don 
Quixote strongly recommended to his care, command- 
ing him to pay as much regard to the steed as he would 
show for his own person; he set out for the plain, 
scattering by the way, the furze he had cut, according 
to the direction of his master. In this manner, then, 
did he begin his journey, notwithstanding the incessant 
importunities of Don Quixote, who solicited him to stay 
and see some of his extravagancies : but, he had not 
travelled a hundred yards, when he returned, saying, 
“ T confess your worship was in the right, when you 
observed, that, in order to my swearing with a safe con- 
science that [ have seen you perform mad pranks, it 


good sample already in your staying here by yourself.” 
© Did I not tell jon, aoe said Den Quixote ; 
“wait a little, and I will finish them in a twinkling.” 
So saying, he stripped off his breeches in a great hurry, 
leaving his posteriors covered by the tail of his shirt 
alone, and without further ceremony, cut a couple of 
capers, and a like number of tumbles, with his head 
down and his heels up, disclosing particulars, which 
shocked the modesty of Sancho so much, that in order 
to avoid the sight of them a second time, he turned 
Rozinante, fully satisfied and pleased, that he might 
now honestly swear he had left his master distracted. 
We will, therefore, let him pursue his juorney, till hie 
— which was more speedy than eould he ex- 
pecte 





CHAPTER XII 


A continuation of the refinements in love, practised by Don 
Quizole in the brown mountain. 

Bor, to return to the account of what the knight of 

the Rueful Countenance executed when he found hi 
self alone. The history relates, that having performed 
the capers and the tumbles, naked, from the waist 
downward, and perceived that Sancho was gone, with- 
out waiting to see more of his extravagancies, he climb- 
ed to the top of a high rock, and there revolved what 
he had often reflected upon, without coming to any 
conclusion ; namely, whether it was better, and more 
fit for his purpose, to imitate Orlando in his outrageous, 
or Amadis in his melancholy madness. “It is not to 
be wondered at,” said he within himself, “if Orlando 
was such a stout and valiant knight as he is oe 
ed ; for he was actually enchanted, and invulnerable 
by every weapon but the point of a pin, thrust into his 
foot, upon which he always wore a shoe with seven 
soles of iron: though that precaution did not avail him 
against Bernardo del Carpeio, who, being informed of 
the contrivance, strangled him in his arms at the battle 
of Roncevalles: but the circumstance of his valour 
apart, let us consider that of his losing his senses, 
which actually happened, when he found the tokens in 
the fountain, and received the information of the s 
herd, by which he learned that Angelica had slept more 
than two afternoons with Modero, the little moor, with 
curled locks, who was Agramante’s page; and truly, 
if he was convinced in his own mind that his mistress 
had misbehaved in that manner, it was no great feat to 
run mad upon the discovery. But, why should I imi- 
tate him in his madness, when the occasion is not si- 
milar; for, my Dulcinea del Toboso, I dare swear, 
never in all the days of her life, beheld one moor in his 
own likeness ; and is this day as much a virgin as the 
mother that bore her; I should, therefore, do her a 
manifest injury, in imagining otherwise, and adopting 
that kind of madness which possessed Orlando Furioso. 
On the other hand, I am sensible that Amadis de Gaul, 
without losing his senses, or acting the madman, ac- 
quired as much, or more fame than he, in the character 
of a lover; for, according to the history, all that he did, 
when he found himself in disgrace with his mistresa 
Oriana, who banished him from her presence during 
pleasure, was to retire, in company of a hermit, to the 
poor rock, where he contented himself with bemoaning 
his misfortune, until Heaven sent him succour, in the 
midst of his great necessity and affliction. If this cir- 
cumstance, therefore, be true, as I know it is, why 
should I now take the trouble of stripping myself nak- 
ed, or give umbrage to these trees, which have done me 
no harm! or what reason have | to defile the pure 
stream of these rivulets, which, when I want it, will yield 
me pleasant drink! Flourish then the memory of Am- 
adis ! and let him be imitated as much as possible, by 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, of whom may be said, that 
which is* recorded of another, ‘If he did not achieve 
great things, at least, he died in attempting.” And, 
though I am not banished nor disdained by my Dulcinea, 
let it suffice, as I have already said, that I am absent 
from her. Come then, let us begm: recur to my re- 
membrance, yc feats of Amadis, and initiate me in the 
imitation of your fame! I know his chief exercise was 
prayer, and in that too will I follow his example.” So 
saying, he composed a rosary of the large galls of a 
cork-tree, which he strung together instead of beads ; 
but he found an insurmountable difficulty in the want 
of an hermit to confess and console him: wherefore, 
he entertained himself in strolling about the meadow, 
writing and engraving verses on the barks of trees and 
the smooth sand ; all of them on the subject of his own 
melancholy, or in praise of his mistress Dulcinea : but, 
after he was found in this place, none except the follow- 
ing remained intelligible and entire. 





* Probably alluding to the epitaph of Phaeton : 








“ With all my heart,” said Don Quixote, who, having 
Written the order, read it aloud in these terms: 
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would be necessary for you to play some in my pre- 
sence ; although, in my opinion, I have seen a pretty 


Hic situs est Phaeton, currus auriga paterni, — 
Quem si non tenuit, magois tamen eacidit ausis, 
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I. 


Ye trees and herbs, so green and tall, 
That shade this meadow, and adorn, 
If you rejoice not at my thrall, 
Give ear unto a wretch forlorn; 
Nor, let my grief, though loud, invade 
Your peace ; but, by Don Quixote, be a 
Self-offer’d tax of sorrow, paid 
In absence of his Dulcinea 
del Toboso. 


u. 

These are the rocks to which he’s driven 

By her who seems not much to care for 
The truest lover under heaven : 

And yet he knows not why nor wherefore 
By love toss’d like a tennis-ball, 

A cask of tears will not defray a 
Whole day’s expense of grief and gall, 

In ab of his Dulci 


del Toboso. 





It, 

Among these craggy rocks and brambles, 

He hangs, alas! on sorrow’s tenters ; 
Or curses, as alone he rambles, 

The cruel cause of his misventures. 
Unpitying love about his ears, 

With scourge severe began to play a 
Most dreadful game, that made his tears 

Flow for his absent Dulcinea 

del Toboso. 


These verses, with the addition of del Toboso to the 
name of Dulcinea, afforded infinite diversion to those 
whe found them: for they concluded Don Quixote had 
imagined, that, if he named her without this title, the 
stanza could not possibly be understood ; and this was 
really the case, as he afterwards owned. Many other 
ditties did he compose ; but, as we have already ob- 
served, none but these three stanzas could be decyphered 
and read. In this amusement, in sighing, invoking the 
fawns and sylvans of those woods, the nymphs of the 
brooks, with the damp and doleful echo to hear, console, 
and resound his complaints, and in culling plants to 
sustain nature, he employed himself till the return of 
Sancho; who, had he stayed three weeks, instead of 
three days, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance 
would have been so emaciated and disfigured, that he 
— not have been known by the mother who bore 

im. 

However, it will not be amiss to leave him, engrossed 
by his sighs and poetry, in order to recount what hap- 

ned to Sancho Panza in the execution of his embassy. 

aving reached the highway, this trusty messenger 
took the road to Toboso, and next day arrived at the 
very inn where he had met with the disgraceful adven- 
ture of the blanketing, He no sooner perceived the 
unlucky house, than he fancied himself cutting capers 
in the air again ; and was very loath to enter, although 
it was then dinner-time, and he was very much instiga- 
ted by the desire of tasting something hot, as he had 
lived for a great many days past on cold victuals only. 
This inclination compelled him to ride close up to the 
inn, where, while he was sitting in suspense, and hesi- 
tating whether or not he should enter, two persons 
happened to come to the door, and knowing him 
immodiately, the one said to the other, “Pray, Mr. 
Licentiate, is not that man on horseback our neigh- 
boar, Sancho Panza, who, as the housekeeper told us, 
went out with our adventurer in quality of squire ?” 
“The ie | same,” answered the licentiate, “ and that 
is the individual horse of our friend Don Quixote.” 
And no wonder they should know him so easily ; for 
they were no other than the curate and barber of the 
knight’s town, by whom the scrutiny and trial of his 
books were held, Having, therefore, recognized San- 
cho Panza and Rozinante, and being impatient to hear 
news of Don Quixote, they ran up to the squire, and 
the curate called him by name, saying, “ Friend Sancho, 
where is your master?” Sancho, who recollected them 
alsa, resolved ta conceal the place and condition in 
which he had left his master ; and therefore answered, 
that the knight was in a certain place employed about 
a certain affair of the utmost importance, which he 
duret not disclose for the eyes that stood in his head,” 
“That pretence will not do, Sancho,” said the barber ; 
*‘ if you refuse to tell where he is, we shall imagine, as 
indeed we do, that you have robbed and murdered him, 
and taken possession of his horse; so that, in good 
sooth, _ must either produce him, or in this very spot 
we will-~—” “ You have ao occasion,” cried Sancho, 
interrupting him, “to threaten people in this manner ; 
Jam not the man to rob and murder any person: eve 
man must fall by his own fortune, or by the will of God 
that created him: my master is sound and safe, doing 
penance in the midst of that mountain to his heart’s 
content,” He then, without pausing, in a breath in- 
formed them of the condition in which he left him, 





recounted all the adventures which had happened to 
him, and told them of the letter he was carrying to my 
lady Dulcinea del Toboso, who was no other than Lo- 
renzo Corchuelo’s daughter, with whom his master was 
up to his ears in love. 

They were astonished at what the squire related, and 
though well acquainted with the particular species of 
Don Quixote’s madness, this instance afforded fresh 
admiration: they desired Sancho to show them the 
letter for the lady Dulcinea del Toboso; and he told 
them it was only a rough draught, written on the leaf of 
a pocket-book ; and that his master had ordered him 
to get it transcribed on a sheet of paper, with the first 
convenient opportunity. The curate promised to tran- 
scribe it in a fair legible hand, and again desiring a 
sight of it, Sancho put his hand in his bosom, in search 
of the book, which, however, he could not find; and 
indeed, had he fumbled till this time, it would have been 
to no purpose; for he had left it with Don Quixote, 
who had forgot to give, as he to ask it of him, before he 
set out. Sancho missing his charge, grew pale as 
death, and searching again his whole body wi eat 
eagerness, could find nothing; upon which, without 
more ado, he laid held of his beard with both hands, 
and plucked one half of it from his chin ; then, with 
vast dispatch and precipitation, belaboured his face and 
nose in such a manner, as left the whole covered with 
blood. The curate and barber seeing him make so free 
with his own person, asked what had happened to him 
that made him handle himself so roughly? “ What 
has happened to me ?” cried the squire. “ I have lost 
and let slip through my fingers, in an instant, three ass 
celts, each of them was as tall as a tower.” “ By 
what means ?” resumed the barber. “I have lost,” 
answered Sancho, “ the pocket-book, in which was 
written the letter for Dulcinea, together with an order, 
signed by my master’s own hand, desiring his niece to 
deve to me three colts out of four or five which he has 
at home.” At the same time, he told them how he had 
lost Dapple. The curate comforted him, by saying, 
that when he returned, his master would renew the 
order, and give him a bill upon paper, as the custom is, 
for _ written in pocket-books are never accepted or 
paid. 

With this assurance Sancho consoled himself, ob- 
serving, since that was the case, he should not give 
himself much uneasiness about the loss of the letter, 
which, as he retained it by heart, he could cause to be 
transcribed where and when he pleased. The barber 
desired him to repeat it, telling him they would tran- 
scribe it; upon which Sancho began to scratch his 
head, in order to recollect it, standing sometimes on one 
foot, sometimes on the other. One while he fixed his 
eyes upon the ground, then lifted them up to heaven: 
at last, after a most tedious pause, during which he 
gnawed off the half of one of his nails, and kept his 

earers in the most impatient suspense ; ‘ ’Fore God, 
Mr. Licentiate,” said he, “I believe the devil has 
run away with every word that I remembered of this 
letter: though I am positive it began with ‘ subterrene 
and sublime princess !’” “ It could not be subterrene,” 
said the barber, “but superterrene, or sovereign.” 
“ You are in the right,” resumed Sancho: “ then, if 
my memory does not fail me, it went on with ‘ the 
smitten, the sleepless, and the sore, kisses your hands, 
most ungrateful and unregarded beauty :’ and some- 
thing or other of health and distemper, which he 
wished her; running on at this rate, till he concluded 
with * Yours, till death, the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance.’” 

The hearers were not a little diverted with this spe- 
cimen of Sancho’s memory, which they applauded very 
much ; desiring him to repeat the letter again, twice 
over, that they might retain it, until they could have an 
opportunity of transcribing it. He accordingly renewed 
his efforts, repeated it three times, and as often recited 
three thousand other absurdities. He likewise gave 
them an account of every thing which had befallen his 
master; but mentioned not a syllable of the blanketing 
that had happened to himself, in that very inn, which 
he refused to enter: nay, he gave them to understand 
that his master, as soon as he could bring him a favour- 
able dispatch from my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, 
would put himself in the way of becoming an emperor 
or monarch at least, according to the plan settled be- 
tween them, This he represented as a very easy mat- 
ter; considering the valour of his person and strength 
of his arm: and told them, that this design would be 
no sooner accomplished, than the knight would bestow 
upon him in marriage (for by that time he must of 
necessity be a widower) one of the maids of honour to 
the empress; a fine young lady, and heiress of a vast 
and wealthy estate upon the main land, without any 
oilands or islands, which he did not much care for. 

Sancho uttered this piece of wrong-headed informa- 
tion with such composure, wiping his nose from time to 





time, that his townsmen could net help admiring anew 
the madness of Don Quixote ; which, like a w 

had sucked in and swept along with it the understand. 
ing of this poor simpleton. They did not choose t 
fatigue themselves with endeavours to convince him 
of his error; but, as they believed it was not prejudicial 
to his conscience, resolved, for their amusement, to en. 
courage him in his folly: with this view, they advised 
him to pray to God for long life and health to his mas. 
ter; and observed, that it was a thing both likely and 
feasible that he should, in process of time, become an 
emperor, at least an archbishop, or attain some station 
of equal dignity. To this encouragement Sancho re. 
plied, “Gentlemen, if fortune should bring matters 
about, so as that my master should incline to be an 
archbishop rather than an emperor, I should be 

to know what archbishops-errant bestow upon 
squires?” The curate told him, that they commonly 
gave them some simple benefice, curacy, or the office 
of sacristan, with,a good yearly income, besides the 
fees of the altar, which are usually reckoned at as much 
more. “ In order to fill an employment of that kind” 
answered Sancho, “ the squire must be unmarried, and 
at least capable of assisting at mass; and if that be 
the case, what will become of me, who have not only 
the misfortune to be married, but am also ignorant of 
the first letter of the A, B,C ; should my master take 
it in his head to be an archbishop, rather than an em- 
peror, according to the custom of knights-errant?” 
“Don’t make yourselves uneasy about that matter, 
friend Sancho,” said the barber; “ for we will intreat 
and advise your master, nay, even make it an affair of 
conscience, for him to become an emperor rather than 
an archbishop, as a station more suited to his disposi 
tion, which is more warlike than studious.” “I was 
of the same opinion,” replied Sancho, “ but now 
I'll venture to say, he has a capacity for every thing: 
and what I intend todo, is to beseech oo baal to 
direct his choice to that station which will be most for 
his own honour and my advantage.” “ You speak 
like a sensible man,” said the curate ; “and in so doing, 
will act the part of a good Christian: but, our present 
business is to think on some means of putting an end 
to this useless penance your master has imposed upon 
himself; and in the mean time go in to dinner.” Sancho 
desired them to enter, saying he would wait for them 
at the door, and afterwards tell them why he did not go 
in, and wherefore it was not proper for him so to do: 
but begged they would be so good as to bring out 
something hot for himself, and some barley for Roz- 
nante. They accordingly went in, and in a little time 
the barber brought him out a mess of hot victuals, 
After they had both maturely deliberated about the 
means of accomplishing their design, the curate fell 
upon a scheme, extremely well adapted to the taste of 
the knight, as well as to their ~ ose. He pope 
to clothe himself in the dress of a lady-errant, and that 
the barber should disguise himself, as well as he could, 
in the likeness of a squire; which being done, they 
should go to the place where Don Quixote was, and 
the priest, on pretence of being a damsel in distress, 
should beg a boon, which he, as a valiant knight-errant, 
could not help granting: this boon should be a request, 
that he would accompany her to a certain place 
whither she would conduct him, there to redress an 
injury she had received from a discourteous knight; 
and the boon should be attended with an humble sup- 
plication, that he would not desire her to take off her 
mask, nor ask any question about her affairs, until he 
should have done her justice upon her adversary. 

as he firmly believed that Don Quixote would comply 
with any request made in that style, he hoped, by these 
means, to withdraw him from the mountain, and con 
duct him to his own habitation, where they w en- 
deavour to find some remedy for his strange disorder. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

How the curate and barber set out on the execution of their 
lan, with other events worthy to be recorded in this sublime 
istory. 

Tuts scheme of the curate was so well relished by the 
barber, that they began to put it in execution immediate- 
ly ; by borrowing of the landlady a petticoat and tucker, 
oe which the priest left a new cassock in pawn: while 
the barber made an artificial beard of the tail of a pied 
ox, in which the innkeeper used to stick his comb, When 
the hastess asked what occasion they had for thesethings, 
the curate gave her a brief account of Don Quixote’s 
madness, and explained the use to which they intend 
to put the disguise, in order to disengage him from ™ 
mountain where he then was. The innkeeper and his 
wife immediately discovered that this lunatic was, nO 
other than their quondam guest, who was author 
balsam, and master of the blanketed — ; and re 
counted to the curate every thing that ha 
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pot even forgetting the circumstance which Sancho was 
at such pains to conceal. In short, the landlady dressed 

the curate in a most curious manner: she put upon 
him a cloth petticoat flounced and furbelowed, with a 
broad border of black velvet; and a close jerkin of green 
velvet, garnished with robings of white satin, which, 
together with the ag seemed to have been made 
in the reign of King Bamba:* he would not suffer 
himself to be coifed, but covered his .head with a 
quilted linen night-cap, which he always carried about 
with him ; and bound his forehead with a garter of 
black taffety, making a sort of mask with the other, 
which effectually concealed his countenance and beard, 
Over all, he flapped his beaver, which was so broad 
that it might have served for an umbrella; and, wrap- 
ping himself up in his cloak, mounted his mule, sit- 
ting sideways like a woman: while the barber bestrid 
his own beast, with his beard flowing down to his girdle, 
of a white and red colour, being made, as we before ob- 
served, of a pied ox’s tail. 

Thus equipped, they took leave of every body pre- 
sent, even the kind Maritornes, who promised, though 
a sinner, to murnble a whole rosary over, in prayers to 
God, for the good success of that arduous and Chris- 
tian design they had undertaken: but scarce had they 
sallied from the inn, when the curate began to think he 
was to blame for disguising himself: it being, in his 
opinion, indecent for a priest to appear in such a man- 
ner, how much soever depended upon their success. 
He, therefore, proposed that he should exchange cha- 
racters with the barber, who might act the part of the 
damsel in distress, while he took that of the squire, 
which he thought did not so much profane the dignity 
of the cloth: and unless his neighbour would agree to 
this proposal, he assured him that he was resolved to 

‘0 no farther, even if the devil himself should carry off 
Bon Quixote. At that instant Sancho chanced to come 
up, and seeing them in such a garb, could not refrain 
from laughing: in short, the barber assented to a 
thing the other proposed ; and the plan being thus al- 

, the curate began to instruct him touching his be- 
haviour and speech to Don Quixote, in order to moveand 
induce him to accompany them, and quit that place he 
had chosen for the scene of his vain and extravagant pe- 
nance. The barber told him, that without his lessons 
he knew very well how to demean himself in the che- 
racter; and as he did not choose to put on the dress 
till they should be near Don Quixote, he folded it w 
with great care; the priest adjusted his beard, and bo 
together proceeded on their journey, under the direction 
of Sancho Panza, who, by the way, related to them 
what happened between his master and the madman, 
whom they met with in the brown mountains ; conceal- 
ing, nevertheless, the circumstance of the portmanteau, 
and its contents ; for, notwithstanding his simplicity, 
our youth was as covetous as wiser people. 

ext day they came to the broom coy ony which San- 
cho had strewed, in order to ascertain the place where 
he had left his master: he no sooner, therefore, perceiv- 
ed his marks, than he told them that was the entrance 
into the mountain, and desired them to put on their 
dresses, if they were necessary towards the deliverance 
of his master: for they had already assured him, that 
their travelling in such disguise was of the utmost im- 
portance, in disengaging the knight from that disagree- 
able course of life he had chosen: and they charged 
him not to tell his master that he knew who they were ; 
and if he should ask, as doubtless he would, whether 
or not he had delivered the letter to Dulcinea, they ad- 
vised him to answer in the affirmative, and tell him that 
as she could not read it, she had sent her answer by 
word of mouth, commanding him, on pain of her dis- 
pleasure, to appear in her presence with all convenient 
speed, on an affair of the utmost consequence to him. 
for with this answer, and other speeches they intended 
to make, they did not at all doubt of reconciling him to 
a better way of life, and prevail upon him immediately 
to begin his career dread being an emperor or king ; 
and as to the office of archbishop, Sancho had nothing 
to fear. The squire listened to these directions, which 
he carefully deposited in his memory, thanking them 
heartily for their intention to advise his master to accept 
of an emperor’s crown, rather than an archbishop’s mi- 
tre, as he was very sensible that emperors could do more 
for their squires than archbishops-errant. He also pro- 
posed to go before, in search of his master, and impart 
to him the answer of his lady, which, he assured them, 
would be sufficient to bring him out of the mountain, 
without their being put to any further trouble. They 
approved of his opinion, and resolved to stay where they 
Were until he should return with the news of his having 





* Bamba, or Wamba, king of the Visigoths in Spain, 
mounted the throne in the year 672, and was famous for his 
success against the Arabians, as well as for his attachment 
to the Christian religion, as a proof of which he retired into a 
Monastery and resigned the kingdom of Ervige. 


found Don Quixote. Accordingly, Sancho proceeded 
towards the heart of the ee leaving them in a 
spot watered by a small purling brook, shaded in 
a most cool and agreeable manner, by some rocks and 
trees that grew round it, 

It being then the month of Au when the heat in 
se parts is excessive; and three in the afternoon, 
which is the hottest time of the day; they were the 
more charmed with the situation, which was so inviting, 
that they chose it for the place of their residence, until 
Sancho should return. hile they lay at their ease, 
under the covert of this shade, their ears were saluted 
with the sound of a voice, which, though unaccompanied 
by any instrument, sung so sweet and melodiously, that 
they were struck with astonishment ; little expecting to 
meet with such a delicious warbler in that unfrequented 
place: for, though it is usually said, that the woods and 
mountains abound with shepherds, who sing most en- 
chantingly, that report is sathertie fiction of poets, than 
the voice of truth. Besides, the verses which they heard 
were not composed in the rustic phrase of clowns, but 
in a polite and courtly strain, as may be perceived by 
the song itself, which follows :— 


L 
Ah! what inspires my woeful strain? 
Unkind disdain! 
Ah! what augments my misery ? 
Fell jealousy ! 
Or, say, what hath my patience worn ? 
An absent lover’s scorn! 
The torments, then, that I endure 
No mortal remedy can cure ; 
For every languid hope is slain 
By absence, jealousy, disdain! 


I. 
From love, my unrelenting foe, 
hese sorrows flow! 

My infant glory’s overthrown, 

By fortune’s frown! 
Confirm’d in this my wretched state 

By the decree of fate! 
In death alone, I hope release 
From this compounded, dire disease ; 
Whose cruel pangs to aggravaie, 
Fortune and love conspire with fate! 


ul. 
Ah! what will mitigate my doom? 
he silent tomb! 
Ah! what retrieve departed joy? 
Inconstancy! 
Or say, can one es frenzy, bear 4 
is tempest of despair 
All other efforts, then, are Take 
To cure this soul-tormenting pain, 
That owns no other remedy 
Than madness, death, inconstancy. 


The hour, the season, and the solitude, conspired with 
the agreeable voice of the singer, to increase the wonder 
aad satisfaction of the hearers, who listened for some 
time in expectation of something else; but, the silence 
having continued 2 good while, they resolved to go in 
quest of the person who sung so enchantingly ; and 
were just going to set out on this design, when they 
were arrested by the same voice, which again saluted 
their ears with this other song :— 


L 
O sacred friendship! mild and gay, 
Who to the regions of the blest 
Hath soar’d, and left mankind a prey 
To fraud, in thy resemblance drest, 


Il. 


Auspicious hear, and hither send 
Thy sister truth, with radiant eyes, 

To brand the false professing friend, 
Detected in the fair disguise. 


nt, 
Or, come thyself, and reinspire 
‘The purpose candid and humane: 
Else peace and order will retire, 
While horror and confusion reign. 


This sonnet was conclxded with a most profound 
sigh, and the curate and barber began again to listen 
for more ; but finding the music converted into mourn- 
ful sobs and interjections, they were determined to know 
who this melancholy person was, who sung so well, and 
groaned so piteously. They had not gone many paces 
with this intent, when turning the point of a rock, they 
perceived a man of the same make and appearance that 
Sancho described, when he related the story of Carde- 
nio: he did not seem surprised at sight of them, but 





stood with his head reclining — his breast, in a very 
pensive posture, without lifting his eyes to look at them, 


apprised of, went up, and ina short, but pathetic ad- 
aan, exhorted and Intreated him to quit that miserable 
course of life, which was the greatest of all misfortunes, 
and altogether perverted the end of his being. Cardenio, 
being at that time in one of his lucid intervals, entirely 
free of that frantic paroxysm which used so utterly to 
deprive him of his senses, and seeing two people so dif- 
ferently dressed from those he commonly met with in 
that solitude, could not help being somewhat surprised ; 
especially, when he heard them talk of his misfortune 
as a circumstance with which they were well acquainted; 
for the curate had mentioned it in the course of his ex- 
postulation : and, therefore, he answered in this man- 
ner:—“I plainly perceive, gentlemen, that Heaven, 
which is careful in succouring the , and sometimes 
even the bad, hath sent, though I little deserve such fa- 
vour and condescension, divers people into this unfre- 
quented solitude, so remote from all commerce and so- 
ciety, in order to convince me, by just and various ar; 
ments, how unreasonable [ act in leading this kind of 
life, which they have endeavoured to make me exchange 
for a better; and, as they know not the reasons I have 
to think that, in quitting this situation, I shall be plunged 
into a worse, they have perhaps looked upon me as a 
person of very shallow understanding, or, which is still 
a conjecture more unfavourable, a downright madman : 
and truly it is not to be wondered at, if that was really 
the case; for I can easily conceive, that my misfortunes 
operate so intensely upon my imagination, and impair 
my faculties so much, that sometimes, in spite of all my 
endeavours to the contrary, I become like that rock, void 
of all sentiment and knowledge ; and am convinced of 
my infirmity too late, when people show me the marks 
of what I have done, while I was under the influence of 
that terrible transport: then all that I can do is to be- 
wail my distemper, curse my lot in vain, and, in excuse 
of my madness, relate my sufferings to all who exprees 
the least desire of hearing them ; that those of sounder 
judgment, knowing the cause, may not wonder at the 
effects ; and, if they cannot prevent, at least pardon my 
frenzy ; converting their indignation at my extravagance 
into compassion for my woes: and if you, gentlemen, 
are come with that intention, which hath brought others 
to this place, before you proceed with your prudent ad- 
monitions, I entreat you to hear the detail of my misfor- 
tunes, which you do not yet know, and then, perhaps, 
you will save yourself the trouble which you might 
otherwise take, in consoling an affliction that admits of 
no consolation. 

The two friends, who desired nothing else than to 
hear from his own meuth the cause of his misfortune, 
earnestly begged he would recount it, and promised to 
attempt nothing contrary to his own inclination in the 
way of remedy or comfort. Thus assured, the melan- 
choly gentleman began his distressful story, nearly in 
the same words and circumstances which he had used a 
few days before to Don Quixote and the goatherd, when 
he was interrupted in the affair of Mr. Elisabet, by the 
knight’s punctuality in asserting the decorum of chival- 
ry, as_the particulars of that quarrel have been already 
related : but now he remained fortunately free from his 
paroxysm, and, of consequence, had time to finish the 
narration which was imperfect before. When he, 
therefore, came to the circumstances of the letter which 
Don Fernando had found between the leaves of Ama- 
dis de Gaul,* he said he remembered the contents, and 
accordingly repeated them in these terms : 


“ Lucinda to Cardenio, 

“T every day discover new qualities in Cardenio, 
which oblige and compel me to esteem him the more, If 
your are inclined to extricate me out of all suspense, you 
may effectuate your purpose, without the least prejudice 
to my honour ; for my father, who is well acquainted 
with your virtues, loves me dearly, and far from tyranniz- 
ing over my affections, will cheerfully grant that which 
is so justly your due, if your passion is such as I wish 
and believe it to be.” 

“T resolved, as I have already told you, to demand 
Lucinda in marriage upon the receipt of this letter, 
which not only confirmed Den Fermando’s high opinion 
of her prudence and virtue, but also inflamed him with 
the desire of ruining my hopes, before i should be able 
to bring them to maturity. I told this faithless tnend, 
Lucinda’s father expeeted that mine should — the 
match ; and that I durst not communicate my desire to 
him, lest he should refuse to comply with it: not that he 
was ignorant of Lucinda’s rank, virtue, beauty, and 
qualifications, which were sufficient to ennoble any 
other family in Spain: but, because | understood he 





* There is nosuch letter mentioned in his conversation 





wtih Don Quixote. 
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was averse to my being married, until he should see 
what Duke Ricardo would do in my behalf: in short, 
I told him that I would not venture to propose it, being 
afraid not only of-this ill consequence, but also of many 
others which I could not foresee ; although I had a strong 
impression upon my mind, that my wishes would never 
be completed, Inanswer to this declaration, Don Fer- 
nando undertook to manage the affair, and prevail upon 
my father to propose the match to Lucinda’s parents, 
O villain ! more ambitious than Marius, more cruel 
than Cataline, more savage than Sylla, more fraudulent 
than Galalon, more treacherous than Vellido,* more 
vengeful than Julian, and more covetous than Judas! 
cruel, false, vindictive traitor ! what injuries hadst thou 
suffered from this poor credulous wretch, who with such 
confidence disclosed to thee the most secret recesses of 
his soul! what offence had he given? what words had 
he uttered, or what advice had he offered, that did not 
directly tend to thy honour and advantage? But, un- 
happy that [ am! wherefore should I complain? secing 
itis a thing certain, that when once the tide of misfor- 
tune, heaped up by one’s malignant stars, begins to 
descend with violence and fury, no earthly mound can 
oppose, nor human industry divert its course. Who 
could imagine, that such an illustrious, accomplished 
young gentleman as Don Fernando, who lay under 
obligations for the services I had done him, and was 
powerful enough to obtain the gratification of his wish, 
whithersoever his amorous inclination pointed, should 
plague himself, as I may say, in attempts to rob me of 
my single lamb, even before I had possessed it? 

“ But, let us lay aside these vam and unprofitable 
reflections, and rejoin the broken thread of my unfor- 
tunate story. Well, then: Don Fernando, perceiving 
that my presence would be an obstruction to the execu- 
tion of his false and pertidious design, resolved to send 
me back to his elder brother, on pretence of getting 
money to pay for six horses, which he purposely bought 
that very day he undertook to speak to my father ; in 
order to haye an excuse for sending me away, that he 
might, in my absence, the more casily succeed in his 
villanous intention. Was it possible tor me io prevent 
this treachery, or, indeed, conceive his design? no, 
surely, On the contrary, | offered, with the utmost ala- 
crity, to set out forthwith, so much was I pleased with the 
purchase he had made. That very night I had a private 
conversation with Lucinda, in which [ told her the 
scheme I had concerted with Don Fernando, and bade 
hor rest assured in the hope that our just and honoura- 
ble desires would soon be gratified. She, as little sus- 
picious of Don Fernando’s pertidy as 1 was, intreated 
me to return with speed, believing that our wishes 
would be completed, as soon as my father should men- 
tion the affair to her’s, 1 don’t know upon what account 
her eyes were filled with tears, when she pronounced 
these words ; and something that seemed to swell in 
her throat, prevented her from uttering another sylla- 
ble, though she looked as if she had something more to 
say. | was confounded at this new circumstance, which 
had never happened before: in all our former conver- 
sations, which my good fortune offered, or my diligence 
effected, there had been nothing but joy and satisfac- 
tion, without any mixture of tears, sighs, jealousy, 
dread, or suspicion ; all my discourse used to consist 
of acknowledgments to Heaven for having bestowed 
upon me such a mistress, whose beauty I extolled, and 
whose virtue and good sense | admired; while she re- 
turned the compliment, by praising those qualities in 
me, which she, in the partiality of her fondness, deem- 
ed worthy of applause; besides, we used to entertain 
each other with an account of a thousand trifling ac- 
cidents that happened among our neighbours and ac- 
quaintance ; and the height of my vivacity never 
amounted to more than the seizing of one of Ker deli- 
cate white hands, and pressing it to my lips, through 
the narrow distance betwixt the rails that divided us. 
But, on that night which preceded the fatal day of my 
departure, she wept, sighed, and sobbed, and left me 
filled with confusion and surprise, and terrified at such 
unusual and melancholy marks of grief and affliction 
inmy Lucinda, But I was flattered by my hopes, 
which ascribed the whole to the strength of her passion, 
and that sorrow which is commonly produced by the 
absence of a beloved object. In fine, 1 set out pen- 
sive and sad, my imagination tortured with suspicions 
and doubts, which my reflection could neither digest 
nor explajn ; a sure presage of the melancholy fate 
that awaited me, 

* T arrived at the place of my destination, and deliver. 
ed my letters to Don Fernando’s brother, who received 
me kindly ; but, far from dispatching me immediately, 
desired me, to my infinite regret, to wait eight me I 
days in a place where his father should not see me, be- 





* Who murdered Sancho I. King of Castile, whilo ho 
was engaged in the siege of Zamora. 





cause his brother had writ to him to send the money 
without the knowledge of the duke. But this was alto- 
ther an invention of the false Fernando, whose brother 
ad money enough, and could have sent me back the very 
same day on which I arrived. This was suchan order as 
I was scarce able to obey ; for I thought it impossible 
to support life for so many days in the absence of Lu- 
cinda, considering the sorrow in which I had left her. 
Yet, notwithstanding, I resolved to do my duty like a 
faithful servant, though I very well foresaw that my 
obedience must be at the expense of my peace. Four 
days of the eight were not yet elapsed, when a man 
came in search of me, and gave me a letter, the super- 
scription of which I no sooner beheld, than I knew it to 
be written by Lucinda’s own hand. I opened it with 
fear and trembling, believing that there must be some- 
thing very extraordinary in the case, which induced her 
to write to me in my absence; considering that while 
I was present, she had been so sparing of her pen.* 
But, before I read a syllable, I asked the messenger, 
who had put it into his Reade how long he had been 
upon his journey? He answered, that passing through 
a certain street about noon, he was stopped by a beau- 
tiful young lady, who called to him from a window, 
saying, with great earnestness, while the tears trickled 
from her eyes; ‘ Brother, if you are a Christian, as 
you seem to be, I intreat you, for God’s sake, to carry 
this letter to the place and person for whom it is directed ; 
they are both well known; and in so doing, you will 
render a piece of service acceptable to the Lord. That 
you may not want conveniences upon the road, here is 
something to defray the expense of your journey” So 
saying, she threw down a fandkerchief in which were 
tied an hundred rials, this gold ring, and the letter I 
have delivered, Then, without waiting for a reply, 
she went from the window, after having seen me take 
up the handkerchief and the letter, and make signs that 
I would do as she desired. Accordingly, finding my- 
self so well paid for the trouble I should be at, and 
seeing, by the direction, that you was the person to 
whom it was sent (and I know you perfectly well); 
induced, moreover, by the tears of that beautiful young 
lad My I resolved to trust no other messenger, but come 
and deliver it with my own hand; and, in sixteen 
hours, which are past since I received it, I have travel- 
led to this place, which, as you know, is about eighteen 
leagues from our town.—While I listened attentively 
to the information of this grateful and extraordinary 
courier, my legs shook under me in such a manner, 
that I aes scarce stand upright. At length, however, 
I — to read the letter, which contained these 
words :— 


“*¢ The promise which Don Fernando made, to pre- 
vail upon your father to propose a match to mine, hath 
been performed more to his inclination than your ad- 
vantage. Know, Cardenio, that your pretended friend 
asked me in marriage for himself: and my father, 
swayed by the advantage which he thinks Don Fer- 
nando has over you in point of fortune, hath given his 
consent so much in earnest, that two days hence the 
nuptials are to be celebrated so privately, that none 
but Heaven, and some people in the fami » are to be 
parm at the marriage. My situation you may guess. 

f it be in your power, return with all speed, and the 
event of this affair will show whether I love you ten- 
derly or not. Heaven grant that this may come to your 
hand, before mine shall be presented to him who so ill 
performs the duty of a friend.’ 


“ This, which was the sum of what the letter con- 
tained, made me set out immediately, without wait- 
ing for an answer, or the money for which I had 
come, For, by that time, I plainly perceived that it was 
not the purchase of the horses, but his own treacherous 
intention, which had induced Don Fernando to send me 
out of the way. The indignation I conceived against 
him, together with the fear of losing the jewel which I 
had acquired, and treasured up with such unwearied 
services and care, added wings to my speed, and con- 
veyed me to the place of my habitation, just at the hour 
and minute proper for my going to visit Lucinda. I 
entered the town privately, and leaving my mule at 
the house of the honest man who brought the letter, I 
went tothe rail, which was the constant witness of our 
love, and there was so far favoured by fortune as to find 
Lucinda. We knew each other presently, though not 
as we ought to have knowneach other. But, who is he 
who can arrogate praise to himself, for having fathom- 





* The original pues presente pocas vezes lo hazia, signifies, 
since while | was present she did it very seldom. ‘This at 
first sight appears a solecism, and the petulant critic will 
exclaim, “* What occasion had she to write to her lover who 
was present, unless she had lost the faculty of speech ?” 
But the seeming absurdity will vanish, when we reflect that 
by present, he means, in the same city with his mistress, 
to whom, however, according to the custom of Spain, he had 
little or no access but by a literary correspondence. 








ed and discerned the capricious sentiments and fickle 
disposition of woman? surely no man on earth.—B 
this apart. Lucinda perceiving me ‘Cardenio,’ saj 
she, ‘I am now in my bridal dress, and this momentex. 
pected in the hall by the traitor, Don Fernando, my 
covetous father, and some other people, who shall bear 
witness to my death sooner than to my marriage, Be 
not confounded, my friend, but endeavour to be present 
at the sacrifice, which, if I cannot prevent by my de 
claration, I wear a dagger concealed, which can obstruct 
a more vigorous determination, and, by putting an end 
to my life, begin to convince thee of the sincere passion 
I have always entertained, and still retain, for my Car. 
denio.” Afraid I should want time to answer her, | re. 
plied with great hurry and confusion, ‘ Let your words 
be verified by your deeds, madam. If you havea 

ger to assert your love, I wear a sword to defend it; 
or should fortune prove our foe, to rid myself of life? 
I believe she did not hear all that I said, because she 
was called away in a hurry, to the bridegroom, who 
waited for her. 

“ Thus deepened the night of my distress ; thus set 
the sun of my happiness! I remained without light to 
my eyes, or reflection to my mind, for some time: | 
could neither resolve to enter her father’s house, nor re 
move to any other place; at length, however, consider. 
ing of what consequence my presence might be, in case 
any thing extraordinary should happen, I recollected 
myself as well as I could, and went in, without being 
perceived, as I was well acquainted with all the pas 
sages and corners of the house, and was favoured by the 
confusion which then prevailed in it, on account of the 
nuptials. Thus entering, unseen, | found means to 
conceal myself in the hollow ofa window in the hall, that 
was covered by the meeting of two pieces of tapestry, 
from behind which I could, without being perceived, 
observe every thing that happened. 

“ How shall I describe the throbbings and palpita- 
tions of my heart, the images that occurred to my fancy, 
the reflections that I made while I remained in that 
situation! they were such as I neither can nor ought 
to describe. Let it suffice to say, the bridegroom came 
into the hall, without any other ornaments than his 
usual dress, attended by a first cousin of Lucinda, in 
quality of bridesman, no other person being presen 
except some servants of the family. A little while 
after, Lucinda came in from her closet, accompanied 
by her mother and two waiting women ; and as — 
dressed and adorned as her rank and beauty deserved, 
or as the perfection of gaiety and gallantry could invent 
This suspense and transport of my soul, would not 
allow me to observe and mark the particulars of her 
dress; I could only take notice of the colours, which 
were carnation and white; and the blaze of jewels that 
adorned her, which was even excelled by the singular 
beauty of her golden locks, that struck the eye with 
more splendour than all the precious stones, together 
with the light of four torches that burned in the hall. 
O memory ! thou mortal enemy of my repose! to what 
purpose dost thou now represent to my fancy the un- 

aralleled beauty of that adorable foe? cruel remem. 

rance ! rather recal to my view the particulars of what 
then happened, that, incensed by such a manifest in- 
jury, I may take vengeance, if not upon her, at least 
upon my own life. But you, gentlemen, must be tired 
with these digressions : though my misfortune is such 
as neither can, nor ought to be superficially or sue 
cinctly related; because every circumstance, in my 
opinion, requires a full discussion.” The curate am 
swered, that far from being tired, they were very much 
entertained by those minute particulars, which he 
thought deserved as much attention as the principal 
events of the story. d 

“T say, then,” resumed Cardenio, “that the parties 
being assembled in the hall, the curate of the parish 
entered, and taking them both by the hand, in order to 
perform his function, he said, ‘Madam Lucinda, are 
you willing to take Don Fernando here present for 
your lawful spouse, as holy mother church ordains” 
At this question, I thrust out my whole head and neck 
from behind the tapestry, and, with the utmost atten- 
tion and disorder of soul, listened to Lucinda’s answer, 
which I expected, as either the sentence of my death or 
confirmation of my life. O! that 1 had then boldly 
advanced, and called aloud, Ah, Lucinda! Lucinda! 
take care what you do: reflect upon your duty to me, 
remember you are mine, and can never belong to any 
other husband. Consider, that my life must end the 
moment you answer Yes. Ha! treacherous Don Fer- 
nando! robber of my glory! death of my life! what 
are thy intentions! what wouldest thou have! remem 
ber that, as a Christian, thou canst not fulfil thy desires 
for I am Lucinda’s husband, and she is my lawful wife! 
Fool that I am! now, when [ am absent, and far re 
moved from the danger, I can reflect upon what! 


tohave done, Now that 1 am robbed of all that wad 
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dear to my soul! accursed be the robber, on whom I 
ight have taken vengeance, had my heart supplied 
me with courage, as it now affords inclination to com- 
In fine, as I then acted like a booby and a 
coward, it is but reasonable, that I should now die of 
madness, sorrow, and shame. The priest waited for 
the reply of Lucinda, who declined it a good while ; 
and waen | expected she would either unsheath her 
dayger to vindicate her love, employ her tongue in the 
cause of truth, or utter some ingenious fraud that should 
tend to my advantage, I heard her pronounce with a 
weak and faltering voice, ‘ Yes, | will” Don Fernan- 
do repeated the same words, and the ring being put 
upon her finger, they were united in the indissoluble 
bond of marriage: then he embraced his new-married 
spouse, who, laying her hand on her heart, tainted 
away in the arms of her mother. It now remains to 
describe my own situation, when I heard and saw my 
hopes thus baflled by Lucinda’s breach of promise ; 
and found myself rendered incapable of ever retrieving 
the happiness [ had that instant lost: I remained 
without sense or reflection, abandoned, as I thought, 
by Heaven, and a declared enemy to that earth on 
which I lived. The air refused breath for my sighs, 
the water denied moisture for my tears, fire alone in- 
creased within me, to such a degree, that { was scorched 
with jealousy and rage! Lucinda’s swooning threw 
the whole company into confusion, and her mother 
opening her breast to give her air, found in it a folded 
paper, which Don Fernando taking, read by the light of 
one of the torches, and then sat down in a chair, and 
leaned one side of his head upon his hand, in a pensive 
attitude, without minding the remedies they were apply- 
ing for the recovery of his spouse. 

“ | seeing the whole family in confusion, ventured to 
come out, cost what it would, resolving, should | be seen, 
to do some desperate action that would convince the 
whole world of my just indignation, in chastising the false 
Don Fernando, and the fickle, fainting traitress, But 
fate, that reserved me, if possible, for greater misfortunes, 
ordained that { should then abound in reflection, which 
hath since failed me ; and resolve rather than take ven- 
geance upon my greatest enemies, who, as they had no 
suspicion of me, were then at my mercy, to turn upon 
myself that resentment which they so justly deserved to 
feel; and perhaps, with more rigour than | should have 
exercised upon them, had I, at that time, sacrificed them 
to my rage, because sudden death is infinitely more easy 
than that which is lengthened out by lingering torments. 
In short, { quitted the house, and went to the place where 
Thad left my mule, which being saddled, [ mounted 
her, and without taking leave of my host, sallied out 
of town, dreading, like another Lot, to look behind me. 
When | found myself alone in the open field, shrouded 
by the darkness of the night, and invited by the si- 
lence to complain, without caution or fear of being 
overheard or known, I raised my voice, and gave a loose 
to my indignation, in venting curses upon Lucinda and 
Don Fernando, as if those vain exclamations could have 
atoned for the injury they had done me. I bestowed 
upon her the epithets of cruel, false, perfidious, and un- 
grateful, but, above all, avaricious; since the wealth 
of my rival had shut the eyes of her love, detached her 
ftom me, and swayed her inclination towards him to 
whom fortune had shown herself more kind and libe- 

al. Yet,in the midst of these reproaches and invec- 
tives, I could not help excusing her, observing, it was 
no wonder, that a damsel, educated under restraint, in 
the home of her parents, bred up, and always accus- 
tomed to obey them, should comply with their will and 
pleasure, in marrying a young gentleman of such 
wealth, rank, and qualifications, that her refusal might 
have been thought to proceed either from want of sense, 
or a passion for some other man, which would have 
been a suspicion equally prejudicial to her virtue and 
reputation; then I argued on the other side of the ques- 
tion, saying, had she owned that I was her husband, 
her parents would have seen that she had not commit- 
ed an unpardonable crime in making such a choice ; 
since, before the offer of Don Fernando, they themselves 
could not have desired, had their desires been bound- 
ed by reason, a better match than me for their daugh- 
ter; and consequently, before she complied with that 
Compulsive injunction of giving her hand to another, 
she might have told them, that she had already given 
itto me; in which casel would have appeared and 
confirmed the truth of every thing she should have 
feigned for the occasion ; in fine, I concluded that su- 
Perticial love, slender understanding, vast ambition, 
and thirst after grandeur, had obliterated in her memo- 
ty those professions, by which I had been deceived, 
cherished and, supported in the unshaken hope of my 
honourable desires, 

“tn this exclamation and anxiety I travelled all night, 
and in the morning found myself in one of the passa- 
88 to this mountain, in whuch I proceeded three days 
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more, without high-road or by-path, till I stopt at @ 
small meadow, that lies either on the right or left of 
these rocks; there I inquired of some goatherds, 
whereabouts the most craggy part of the mountain 
was ; and, according to their directions, thither | rode, 
resolving to put an end to my life. When I arrived 
among those ragged rocks, my mule fell down dead of 
weariness and hunger ; or, as I rather believe, to dis- 
encumber herself of such a useless load as then bur- 
thened her: and [ remained on foot, quite spent and 
famished, without having or desiring any support. In 
this situation, I know not how long | continued stretch- 
ed upon the ground: but, at length, | got up without 
feeling any cravings of hunger, and found myself in 
the midst of some shepherds, who, doubtless, had re- 
lieved my necessity. Indeed they told me in what 
condition [had been found, uttering such incoherent and 
extravagant expressions, as clearly demonstrated that 
I had lost my senses. Since that time, I have frequent- 
ly perceived my intellects so crazy and unsound, that 
I perform a thousand mad actions, tearing my clothes, 
bellowing through these unfrequented aay cursing 
my fate, and repeating, in vain, the beloved name of 
my fair enemy, without any connected sentences, or 
indeed any other intent than that of putting an end to 
my life by violent outcries ; and when I recover the use 
of my senses, I find myself so weak and exhausted, 
that [ scarce can move. My usual habitation is the 
hollow of a cork-tree, large enough to contain this 
miserable carcase ; the cow and goatherds, who fre- 
quent these mountains, maintain me out of charity, by 
leaving food upon the road, or rocks, on which they 
think I may chance to find it: and even while I am 
deprived of my understanding, natural instinct teaches 
me to distinguish this necessary nourishment, awaken- 
ing my appetite and desire of seizing it for my use. 
‘They tell me, too, when they meet with me in one of my 
lucid intervals, that at other times I sally out upon the 
highway, and take it by force from the shepherds as 
they are bringing it from their cots, although they offer 
it of their own accord, In this manner I lead my woe- 
ful and wretched life, until Heaven shall be pleased to 
put a period to it, or give me grace to forget the beauty 
and falsehood of Lucinda, together with the wrong I 
have suffered from Don Fernando. If this shall hap- 
pen before I die, my intellects will return into their right 
channel ; otherwise there is nothing to be done, but to 
supplicate Heaven to have mercy on my soul: for I 
find I have neither virtue nor strength to extricate my- 
self out of this extremity into which I was voluntarily 
plunged. 

“ This, gentlemen, is the bitter story of my misfor- 
tune ; tell me, if you think it could have been rehears- 
ed with less concern than I have shown ; and pray 
give yourselves no trouble in offering to me such per- 
suasions and advice, as your reason prompts you to 
think will do me service: for they can have no other 
effect upon me, than the prescription of a celebrated 
physician upon a patient who will not receive it. I will 
have no health without Lucinda; and since she who 
is, or ought to be mine, hath attached herself to ano- 
ther, I, who might have been the child of happiness, 
am now the willing votary of woe. She, by her in 
constancy, wants to fix my perdition ; and 1 welcome 
it, in order to gratify her desire, and as an example to 
posterity, of one who wanted that consolation, which 
almost all the wretched use, namely, the impossibility 
of receiving comfort: a consideration that increases 
my misery, which, I fear, will not end even with death.” 

Thus did Cardenio wind up the long thread of his 
amorous and unfortunate story ; and just as the curate 
was about to give him his best advice and consolation, 
he was prevented by a voice that saluted his ears, and 
in mournful accents pronounced what will be rehearsed 
in the fourth book of this narration ; for in this place, 
the third is concluded by the sage and attentive histo- 
rian, Cid Hamet Benengeli. 





PART I.—BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER I. 


Of the new and agreeable adventure that happened to the 
curate and barber in the Brown Mountain. 


Turice happy and fortunate was that age which 

roduced the most audacious knight, Don Quixote de 
a Mancha, in consequence of whose honourable re- 
solution, to restore and revive the lost, and, as it were, 
buried order of knight-errantry ; we of these times, 
barren and unfruitfal of sprightly amusements, enjoy 
the agreeable entertainment, not only of his own true 
and delightful adventures, but also the intervening 
episodes, which are no less real, artful, and delicious, 
than the main history itself, the twisted, reeled, and 
ravelled thread of which is continued thus: ‘ 

Just as the curate was ready to offer some consolation 


to Cardenio, he was prevented by a voice that saluted 
his earsin these mournful accents : “ Would to God I 
could find a place to serve as a private tomb for this 
wearisome burden of life, which | bear so much against 
my inclination! this very spot will yield me what I 
ask, if I can trust the solitary appearance of these 
mountains, Alas! how much more agreeable is the 
company of these rocks and thickets, which give me 
opportunities of complaining to Heaven, than that of 
faithless man! since nature hath not created one of 
whom I could reasonably expect advice in difficulty, 
comfort in affliction, or remedy in distress !” 

This exclamation was distinctly overheard by the 
priest and his company, who concluding that the per- 
son who spoke must be hard by, arose to make further 
inquiry, and had not gone twenty paces, when behind 
the fragment of a rock, they perceived a boy sitting un- 
der an ash-tree, in the habit of a peasant, whose face, 
as he stooped, in order to wash his feet in a brook that 
murmured by him, they could not then survey. Their 
approach they managed with softness and silence, while 
his whole attention was employed in bathing his legs, 
that seemed two crystal pillars, which had been produc- 
ed among the pebbles in the rill. ‘They were surpri 
at the whiteness and beauty of his feet, which they 
not believe had been formed to tread the clods, and fol- 
low the cattle or plough, as his dress would have seemed 
tointimate ; and the curate, who went foremost, finding 
himself still unperceived by the youth, made signs to 
the rest to crouch down, or hide themselves behind a 
neighbouring rock. This being done, all three stood 
gazing attentively at the apparition, which was clad in 
a double-skirted grey jacket, girt about the middle with 
a white napkin, and wore breeches and hose of the 
same cloth, wiih a grey hunting-cap upon his head ; the 
hose being pulled up to the middle of his leg, which ac- 
tually seemed of white alabaster. Jlaving washed his 
delicate feet, he wiped them with a handkerchief which 
he took out of his cap, and in so doing, litted up his 
head, showing to the bye-standers a face of such exqui- 
site beauty, that Cardenio said in a whisper to the cu- 
rate, “Since that is not Lucinda, it can be no earthly, 
but some celestial being!” The youth taking off his 
cap, and shaking his head, a large quantity of hair, that 
Apollo himself might envy, flowed down upon his shoul- 
ders, and discovered to the spectators, that the sup 
ed peasant was no other than a woman, the most deli- 
cate and handsome that the curate and barber had ever 
beheld ; or even Cardenio, had he not seen and been 
acquainted with Lucinda, who alone, as he afterwards 
owned, could contend with her in beauty. Her golden 
locks fell down in such length and quantity, as not only 
covered her shouiders, but also concealed every other 
part of her body, except her feet: and, instead of a 
comb, she made use of her hands, which, if her feet 
looked like crystal in the brook, appeared among her 
hair like moulds of drifted snow. All these cireum- 
stances increasing the desire of the bye-standers to know 
who she was, they resolved to show themselves, and at 
the stir they made in advancing, the beauteous phan- 
tom raised her head, and parting her locks with both 
hands, to see what occasioned the noise she heard, no 
sooner perceived them, than she started up, and, with- 
out staying to put on her shoes, or tie up her hair, seiz~ 
ed a bundle that lay by her, and betook herself to flight, 
full of consternation and surprise: but she had not run 
six yards, when her delicate feet, unable to bear the 
roughness of the stones, failed under her, and she fell 
to the ground. This accident being perceived by the 
other three, they ran to her assistance, and the curate 
approaching her first, “ Stay, madam,” said he, “ who- 
soever you are; those whom you see have no other de- 
sign than that of doing you service: therefore, there is 
no necessity for your attempting such a precipitate flight, 
which neither your own feet nor our inclination will al- 
low.” To this address she made no reply, being quite 
astonished and confused ; but the priest taking her b 
the hand, proceeded in this manner: “ Madam, thoug! 
your dress concealed, your hair hath discovered mani- 
fest signs, that it must be no slight cause which hath 
shrouded your beauty in such unworthy disguise, and 

brought you to this solitude, where it is our fortune to 
find you; and to offer, if not a certain remedy for your 
misfortune, at least our best advice: for no grievance 
can harass or drive the afflicted to such extremity, while 
life remains, as to make them shut their ears against 
that counsel which is given with the most humane and 
benevolent intention. Wherefore, madam, or sir, or 
what you please to be, recollect yourself from the con- 
fusion in which the sight of us hath thrown you, and 
tell us the particulars of your good or evil fortune, in 
full assurance of finding us altogether, or each by him- 
self, disposed to sympathize with your affliction.” 
While the curate pronounced these words, the dis- 
guised damsel stood wrapt in attention, gazing at them 





all round without moving her lips, or uttering one sy!- 
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lable, like a country villager gaping at rarities which he 
had never seen before: but, the priest enforcing what 
he had said with other arguments to the same effect, 
she heaved a profound sigh, and broke silence, saying, 
“ Since these solitary mountains have not been able to 
conceal me, and my loose dishevelled hair allows me 
not to disguise the truth, it would be in vain for me to 
feign such things as your reason could not believe, 
though your courtesy might excuse them. On that sup- 
position, I thank you, gentlemen, for your humane offer, 
which lays me under the obligation of giving you all the 
satisfaction you desire ; though I am afraid, that the re- 
lation I shal 
compassion, excite your disgust; for, you will find it 
impossible either to cure my woes, or teach me to bear 
them with fortitude: but, nevertheless, that my reputa- 
tion may not suffer in your opinion, as you have ae 
vered me to be a woman, and a young one, alone, and 
in this disguise ; circumstances, which, considered 
either together or apart, might prejudice my good name 
in this world, I will freely disclose to you those things, 
which, if possible, I oll have willingly concealed.” 
All this preamble was uttered in a breath by the 
beautiful apparition, with such volubility of tongue, and 
sweetness of voice, that they admired her good sense as 


much as her beauty; and repeating their proffers of 


service, as well as their intreaties that she would per- 
form her promise ; she, without further importunity, put 
on her shoes with great modesty, adjusted her hair, and 
sat down in the midst of her three hearers upon a seat 
in the rock, where, after having endeavoured to repress 
a few tears that started in her eyes, she, with a clear 
and deliberate voice, began the story of her life, in this 
manner : 

“In this province of Andalusia, there is a place from 
whence a certain duke, one of those who are called 
err of Spain, derives his title: he hath two sons, 

e eldest of whom is heir to his estate, and, in all ap- 
pearance, to his good qualities ; but, the younger inhe- 
rits nothing that I know, but the treachery of Vellido 
and falsehood of Galalon. To this nobleman my pa- 
rents are vassals ; and though low in pedigree, so consi- 
derable in wealth, that if their descent was equal to their 
fortune, they would have had nothing more to desire ; 
nor | the mortification of seeing myselt in this distress : 
for I believe my misfortunes proceed from their defect 
in point of birth, which though not so mean as to make 
them ashamed of their origin, is not splendid enough to 
overthrow my conjecture about the source of my atilic- 
fion: in short, they are farmers, of a plain honest fa- 
mily, without the least intermixture of moorish blood, 
but as the saying is, old, rusty Christians ; aye, and so 
rusty, that by their riches and opulent way of living, 
they are gradually acquiring the title of gentlefolks, 
nay, of quality too ; though what they prized above all 
riches and title, was their happiness in having me for 
their daughter! and therefore, as they had no other 
child to inherit their estate, and were naturally the most 
affectionate of parents, [ was beloved and indulged by 
them, with the utmost degree of parental fondness. I 
was the mirror in which they beheld themselves, the 
ataff of their age, and shared with Heaven their whole 
attention and desires, with which, as they were pure 
and unblemished, my own perfectly corresponded ; and 
therefore, [ was mistress of their affection as well as 
their wealth. By my advice, they received and dismiss- 
ed their servants: the tale and account of what was 
hoth sowed and reaped, passed through my hands. | 
managed the oil-mills, the vineyards, the herds and the 
flocks, the bee-hives, and every thing that such a rich 
farmer as my father may be supposed to possess: in 
short, I was steward pons fo Br and acted with such 
care and economy, that I should not find it easy to ex- 
aggerate the pleasure and satisfaction which my parents 
enjoyed. ‘T'hose parts of the day that remained, after I 
had given all due attention to the herdsmen, overseers 
and other day-labourers, | employed in exercises equal- 
ly decent and necessary for young women, ok as 
lace-making, needle-work, and spinning ; and, if at any 
tume | interrupted these employments, in order to recre- 
ate the mind, I entertained myself with some religious 
book, or diversified my amusement with the harp; be- 
ing convinced by experience, that music lulls the dis- 
ordered thoughts, and elevates the dejected spirits, 
Such was the life I led in my father’s house; and if I 
have described it too minutely, it is not throuch osten- 
tation, in order to display our riches, but with a view of 
manifesting how innocently I forfeited that happy situa- 
tion, and incurred the misery of my present state. While 
1 passed my time in these occupations, my retirement 
was such as almost equalled that of a nunnery, being 
seen by nobody, as I thought, but the servants of the 
family ; for [ went to mass early in the morning, ac- 
companied by my mother and the maids; and veiled 
with such reserve, that my eyes scarce beheld the 


ground on which I trod; yet, nevertheless, J was per- 


make of my misfortunes, will, instead of 





ceived by those of love or rather libertinism, which even 
exceeds the lynx in penetration, and then possessed the 
faculties of Don Fernando, younger son of the duke 
whom I have already montioned.” 

She no sooner mentioned the name of Don Fernan- 
do, than Cardenio changed colour, and began to sweat 
with such agitation, that the curate and barber perceiv- 
ing it, were afraid he would be seized with one of those 
fits of distraction which, as they had heard, assaulted 
him from time to time: but, after some drops of sweat 
had burst out upon his skin, he sonia quiet, and 
looking earnestly at the farmer’s fair daughter, imme- 
diately guessed who she was; while she, without ob- 
serving the emotions of Cardenio, went on with her 
story in these words; “ And he no sooner beheld me, 
than, as he afterwards protested, he deeply felt the 
power of love, which indeed his behaviour clearly evinc- 
ed: but, to shorten the account of my misfortune, which 
is lengthened beyond all comfort, I will pass over in si- 
lence the industrious schemes that Don Fernando plan- 
ned, for opportunities of declaring his passion: he brib- 
ed every servant in the family, and even made presents 
and proffers of service to my relations: there was no- 
thing but gaiety and rejvicing all day long in our street: 
and all night, it was impossible to sleep for serenades. 
The letters, which through an unknown channel came 
to my hand, were without number, filled with the most 
amorous flights and professions, and vows and promises 
in every line: but, all these efforts, far from soothing, 
hardened me against him, as much as if he had been 
my mortal foe ; and all the stratagems he practised, in 
order to subdue my coyness, had a quite contrary ef- 
fect: not that I was disgusted at the gallantry of Don 
Fernando, or enraged at his importunities ; for, I felt a 
certain kind of pleasure in being courted and beloved 
by such a noble cavalier: neither did I take umbrage 
at seeing myself praised in his letters; for, it is my opi- 
nion, that all women, let them be never so homely, are 
pleased to hear themselves celebrated for beauty: but, 
to all these artifices 1 opposed my own virtue, together 
with the repeated advice of my parents, who plainly 

rceived the passion of Don Fernando; because he 
1imself took no care to conceal it from the world. ‘They 
assured me, that in my virtue and prudence alone, they 
contided and deposited their own honour and reputa- 
tion: they bade me consider the inequality between 
Don Fernando and me, which was a convincing proof 
that his love, though he himself asserted the contrary, 
tended more to his own gratification than my advan- 
tage; and said, if { could throw any obstruction in his 
way, to make him quit his unjust pretensions, I should 
be married immediately, according to my own choice, 
either to one of the principal persens of our own town, 
or to some gentleman in the neighbourhood, as 1 had 
abundance of lovers, attracted by their wealth, and my 
reputation. With thes» assurances, the truth of which I 
could not doubt, [ fortitied my integrity, and would ne- 
ver send any reply to Don Fernando, that could in the 
most distant manner flatter him with the hope of ac- 
complishing his wish; but all my reserve, which he 
ought to have looked upon as the effeet of disdain, 
served only to whet his libidinous appetite, which is the 
true name of the passion he professed; for, had it been 
genuine love, you would not now be listening to my 
story, which I should have had no occasion to recount. 

“Tn fine, Don Fernando got notice that my parents 
intended to bestow me in marriage, that they might de- 
prive him of all hope of possessing me, or, at least, pro- 
vide me with more guards to protect my virtue; and 
this piece of news alarmed him so much, that he put in 
practice an expedient to retard the dreaded match. One 
night, while I sat in my apartment, attended by 
maid only, the doors being all fast locked, that through 
negligence my virtue might not be in danger, without 
knowing or comprehending the means of his convey- 
ance, he appeared before me, in the midst of this reserve, 
precaution, solitude, silence, and retreat! At sight of 
cn. I was so much confounded, thet the light forsook 
my eyes, and my tongue denied its office ; so that, be- 
ing deprived of the power of utterance, I could not cry 
for help; neither, I believe, would he have suffered me 
to exclaim; for he instantly seized me in his arms, my 
confusion being such, that [ had not strength to defend 
myself, and began to pour forth such protestations, that 
I cannot conceive how falschood is able to ape truth so 
exactly. The traitor’s tears gave credit to his words, 
and his sighs confirmed the honesty of his intentions. I 
being a poor young creature by myself, altogether inex- 
perienced in those affairs, began, I know not how, to 
believe his false professions ; but not so as to be moved 
to weak compassion, either by his vows or artful sorrow; 

on the contrary, my firstsurprise being over, I recollected 
my dissipated spirits, and, with more courage than I 
thought myself possessed of, said to him, ‘Signor, if, 
instead of being within your arms, as I now am,I was 
in the paws of a fierce lion, and my deliverance entirely 





depended upon my doing or saying any thing prejudicial 
to my virtue, it would be as impossible for me to com 
with these terms, as it is impossible for that which is to 
lose its existence : wherefore, though you keep my bod 


confined within your arms, | am in full possession of my 


soul, with all her chaste desires, which are entirely Op. 
positeto yours, as you will plainly perceive, if you resolve 
to proceed in gratifying your wishes by force. Lam your 
vassal, but not your slave ; the nobility of your blood 
neither has, nor ought to have, the power of dishonour. 
ing or despising the lowliness of mine ; and my cha. 
racter is as precious to me, though I am but a plebeian 
farmer’s daughter, as yours can be to you, who area 
nobleman and cavalier. All your strength shall not ef. 
fect your purpose ; neither am | to be influenced by 
your riches, deceived by your words, or melted by your 
sighs and tears. Any of these expressions in a man, 
to whom my parents should give me in marriage, would 
gain my consent and reciprocal inclination ; nay, if my 
honour were safe, I could sacrifice my satisfaction, and 
voluntarily yield what you, signor, now attempt to ob- 
tain by force: this I observe, that you may rest assured, 
I will never grant any favour to him who is not my 
lawful spouse.’ 

“<¢If that be your sole objection, charming Dorothea? 
(for that is the name of this wretched creature) said the 
perfidious cavalier, ‘behold I here present my hand, in 
pledge of being yours for ever; and may Heaven, from 
whom nothing is concealed, together with that image of 
the blessed Virgin, bear witness to the sincerity and 
truth of this declaration.” Cardenio, when she called 
herself Dorothea, was surprised anew, and confirmed in 
his first conjecture ; but, unwilling to interrupt the sto 
in which he expected to hear the issue of what he al- 
ready knew, he only said, “Is your name Dorothea, 
madam? [| have heard of one of that name, to whose 
misfortunes yours bear a great resemblance : but pra 
proceed ; the time will come when I shall tell you jm 
things as will equally excite your terror and affliction.” 
Dorothea, surprised at the discourse of Cardenio, as well 
as at his strange and ragged attire, intreated him, if he 
knew any thing of her affairs, to communicate it imme- 
diately ; saying, that if fortune had left her any thing 
of value, it was the courage to endure any disaster that 
might befal her; though she was almost certain, that 
what she had already suffered could admit of no add 
tion. “ Madam,” replied Cardenio, “ I would not be the 
means of impairing that fortitude, by telling you what I 
know, if my conjecture be right; neither is there any 
opportunity lost, nor is it of any consequence to you, 
whether you hear it or not.” “Be that as it will,” an 
swered Dorothea, “1 will go on with the sequel of my 
story. Don Fernando, addressing himself to the image 
he found in my apartment, invoked the blessed Virgin 
to bear witness to our nuptials, and avowed himself my 
husband with the most binding and solemn oaths; 
though, before he proceeded so far, I desired him to re 
flect upon what he was going to do, and consider how 
much his father might be incensed at his conduct, when 
he should find him married to the daughter of his own 
farmer and vassal. I cautioned him against being 
blinded by my beauty, such as it was, telling him it 
would be far from being a sufficient excuse for his error; 
and begged, if he had any love and regard for me, he 
would manifest it, in leaving me to a fate more adequate 
to my rank and circumstances ; observing, that such 
unequal matches were seldom blessed with a long du- 
ration of those raptures with which they begin. 

“ All these reflections 1 repeated to him, with many 
more which I do not remember; but they had no effect 
in diverting him from the prosecution of his purpose; 
for he was like a man, who, in making a bargain, never 
boggles at the price of the commodity, because he never 
intends to pay it. At the same time, I held a short con- 
ference with my own breast, saying within myself, Nel- 
ther shall [ be the first, who, by marriage, has risen 
from a low station to rank and grandeur; nor will Don 
Fernando be the first nobleman whom beauty, or rather 
blind affection, hath induced to share his greatness with 
a partner of unequal birth, Since, therefore, I neither 
make a new world nor a new custom, it is but reason® 
ble in me to embrace this honour that fortune throws In 
my way ; and, although the affection he professes should 
not survive the accomplishment of his wish, I shall, ne 
vertheless, in the sight of God, remain his true and law- 
ful wife. Besides, should I treat him with disdain, I see 
he is determined to transgress the bounds of duty, and 
avail himself of force; in which case, I shall be disho- 
noured and inexcusable in the opinion of those who do 
not know how innocently I have incurred their censure; 
for, where shall I find arguments to persuade my pa 
rents, that this cavalier entered my apartment without 
my knowledge and consent. pares: ed 

“« All these reflections, which my imagination revol¥ 
in an instant, began to sway me towards that which 
(though I little thought so) proved my ruin ; es 
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when aided and enforced by the oaths of Don Fernando, 
the powers he called to witness, the tears he shed, and, 
in short, by his genteel carriage and agreeable disposi- 
tion, accompanied by such marks of real passion, as 

ight have melted any other heart as soft and inexperi- 
enced as mine. | called my maid to be a joint evidence 
with the powers of Heaven: Don Fernando repeated 
and confirmed his oaths ; took other saints to witness 
his integrity ; imprecated a thousand curses on his head, 
in case he should fail to fultil his promise ; had recourse 
to sighs and tears again, straining me still closer in his 
arms, from which he had never released me. By these 
means, and the departure of my maid, I forfeited that 
pame, and he became a false and finished traitor. 

« The morning that succeeded this night of my mis- 
fortune, did not arrive so soon, I believe, as Don Fer- 
nando could have wished ; for, when once a man hath 
satisfied his rage of appetite, his chief inclination is to 

uit the scene of his success, ‘This 1 observe, because 

n Fernando seemed impatient to be gone; and, by 
the industry of my maid, who had conducted him to 
my chamber, found himself in the street before day ; 
pe he took his leave, he told me, though not with 
such violence of rapture as he expressed on his first 
coming, that | might depend upon his honour, and the 
sincerity of the oaths he had sworn; as a further con- 
firmation of which, he took a ring of value from his 
finger, and put it upon mine: in short, he vanished, 
leaving me in a situation which I can neither call joy- 
ful nor sad. ‘This | know, that I remained in a state 
of confusion and perplexity, and, as it were, beside 
myself, on account of what had happened; but I 
either wanted courage or memory to quarrel with my 
maid for the perfidy she had been guilty of in conduct- 
ing Don Fernando to my apartment: indeed, I could 
not as yet determine, whether the adventure would re- 
dound to my advantage or misfortune. I told him, at 
parting, that now I was his wife, he might see me any 
night, by the same means he had used to procure this 
first interview, until he should think proper to make 
our marriage public: but, excepting the following night, 
I could never set eyes on him, either in the street or at 
church, during a whole month, which I spent in the 
utmost anxiety of expectation; although [ knew he 
was in town, and almost every day employed in the 
chace, an exereise to which he was greatly addicted. 
Those were doleful and distracting hours and days to 
me; for, then I began to doubt, and afterwards to dis- 
believe the faith of Don Fernando: then was my maid 
exposed to those rebukes for her presumption, which 
she had never heard before: then was | obiiged to 
husband my tears, and wear composure on my counte- 
nance, that [ might not give occasion to my parents, to 
ask the cause of my discontent, and be put to the 
trouble of inventing falsehood to deceive them. But, 
all this constraint was banished by an event, the know- 
ledge of which trod down all other respects, put an end 
to all my prudent measures, and by destroying my 
patience, published my misfortune to the world, ‘This 
was no other than a report that soon after prevailed in 
our town, by which [ learned that Don Fernando was 
married, in a neighbouring city, to a young lady of ex- 
ceedinz beauty, and distinguished birth, though her 
parents could not give her a portion suitable to such a 
noble alliance. I understood her name was Lucinda, 
and that several surprising accidents had happened at 
their nuptials.” 


Cardenio hearing Lucinda’s name, though he said 
nothing, shrugged up his shoulders, bit his lips, con- 
tracted the skin of his forehead, and discharged from 
his eyes two fountains of tears: but notwithstanding, 
Dorothea continued her story, saying, “ This melan- 
choly piece of news no sooner reached my ears, than, 
instead of freezing, it inflamed my heart with such 
rage and fury, that I had well nigh run out into the 
Streets, and published aloud the falsehood and treachery 
hehad practised upon tue: but, my rage was restrained 
for that time, by a plan which I conceived, and actually 
put in execution that very night. I dressed myself in 
this garb, which I received from one of the swains be- 
longing to the house, to whom I disclosed my whole mis- 
fortune, intreating him to attend me to the city, where 
I understood my adversary was. After having dis- 
approved of the attempt, and blamed my resolution, 
Seeing me determined, he offered to keep me company, 
as he said, to the world’s end: that moment I packed 
Up my woman’s dress in a pillow-case, together with 
some jewels and money, as a resource in time of need; 
and in the dead of that very night, without giving the 
least hint to my perfidious maid, left my father’s house, 
and accompanied by my servant, and a thousand 
Strange imaginations, set out for that city on foot, 
winged with the desire of finding Don Fernando; and 
resolved, though I could not prevent what was already 
done, to demand with what conscience he had done it. 





“In two days and a half I arrived at the city, and in- 
quiring for the house of Lucinda’s parents, the first 
erson to whom | put the queston told me more than 
desired to hear. He directed me to the house, and 
related every incident which had happened at his daugh- 
ter’s wedding: a story so public, that it was become 
the common town-talk. He said, that on the night of 
their nuptials, after she had pronounced the Yes, b 
which he became her husband, Lucinda was seized with 
a violent fit; that Don Fernando, opening her breast to 
give her fresh air, found in it a paper written with her 
own hand, importing that she could not lawfully espouse 
Fernando, being already the wife of Cardenio, who, as 
the man told me, was one of the principal cavaliers of 
that town; and that she had now pronounced the fatal 
Yes, merely because she would not swerve from the 
obedience she owed to her parents: in short, he said 
the contents of the paper plainly gave them to under- 
stand, that she intended to make away with herself, 
immediately after the ceremony, induced by the reasons 
which were there contained; and this resolution was 
confirmed by a poignard which they found concealed in 
some part of her dress. Don Fernando perceiving, by 
what happened, that Lucinda had baffled, scorned, and 
undervalued his addresses, ran to her before she had 
recovered the use of her senses, and with the poignard 
they had found, would have stabbed her to the heart, 
had he not been prevented by her parents and the rest 
of the company. It was, moreover, reported, that Don 
Fernando immediately retired; and that Lucinda con- 
tinued in a fit till next day. When she recovered from 
her swoon, she declared to her father and mother, that 
she was the true and lawful wife of that same Cardenio, 
who, it seems, was present at the ceremony ; and who, 
when he saw her actually married, contrary to his former 
belief and firm expectation, quitted the city in despair, 
having first left a writing, that declared the wrong she 
had done him, and signified his intention to banish him- 
self for ever from the society of mankind. All this 
transaction was so notorious and public in the city, as 
to furnish discourse for every body: and the subject was 
not diminished, when it was known, that Lucinda was 
not to be found either in her father’s house, or in any 
other part of the town, which was searched all over by 
her parents, who had almost run distracted, not know- 
ing what other method they should take to retrieve her. 
This information revived my hopes a little; for 1 was 
better pleased to have missed Don Fernando than to 
have found him married to another; thinking, that 
every gate of comfort was not yet shut against me; and 
that Heaven, perhaps, had thrown that impediment in 
the way of his second marriage, with a view of mak- 
ing him reflect upon what he owed to the first ; and 
reminding him of his being a Christian, consequently 
more interested in the care of his soul than in any other 
human concern. All these things resolved in my 
imagination ; andasI had no real comfort, consoled 
myself with the most feeble and distant hope, in order 
to support a life which I now abhor. 

“While I remained in this city, undetermined what 
course to take, as I could not find Don Fernando, I 
heard a public crier describe my person and dress, and 
offer a considerable reward to any one that should dis- 
cover where | was, Nay, it was said, that I had se- 
duced, from my father’s house, the young man who at- 
tended me ; a circumstance that touched me to the very 
soul ; finding my credit fallen so low, that they were 
not satisfied with publishing my escape, but must 
needs also mention my attendant, a creature so mean 
and unworthy of my attention and regard, as soon as 
I heard myself proclaimed, I quitted the town, accom- 
panied by my servant, who already began to give 
marks of staggering in his promised faith and fidelity ; 
and that night reached the most woody part of this 
mountain, urged by the fear of being discovered : but, 
as it is commonly observed, one mischance invites 
another, and the end of one misfortune is often the be- 
ginning of aworse ; this was literally my case: m 
trusty servant, who had hitherto behaved with such 
zeal and fidelity, seeing me in this solitary place, and 
instigated by his own villany, rather than any beauty 
of mine, attempted to avail himself of the opportunity 
which he thought this desert offered ; and with great 
impudence, contempt of Heaven, and disregard to me, 
began to talk of love ; when finding that I rejected his 
immodest proposals with just indignation and disdain, 
he laid aside intreaties for the use of those who might 
please to use them, and began to employ force for the 
accomplishment of his will: but, just Heaven, who 
seldom or never abandons the righteous intention, fa- 
voured and assisted mine so effectually, that with the 
little strength I have, and no great trouble, I pushed 
him over a precipice, unknowing whether or not he 
survived the fall ; then as nimbly as my weariness and 
terror would allow, I penetratcd farther into the moun- 
tain, without any other thought or intention, than that 





of keeping myself concealed from my father, and those 
whom he had employed to find me out. 

“1 know not how many months I have lived in this 
place, where I met with a grazier, who took me into his 
service, and carried me to his house, which stands in 
the very heart of the mountain. Him I have served all 
this time, in quality of a cow-herd, endeavouring to be 
always in the field, that I might the more easily con- 
ceal that hair which hath now so unexpectedly dis- 
covered my sex: yet, all my care and industry were 
vain ; for my master, having found me out to be a wo- 
man, was seized with the same desire that took pos- 
session of my own servant: but, fortune with the evil, 
does not always send the remedy ; for, | could neither 
find rock nor bog, by which | might have disabled my 
master, as | had betore punished my man ; and there- 
fore, as the least inconvenivence, I have left his house, 
and chosen to hide myself again among these thickets, 
rather than try my strength against him, in defence of 
my innocence. I say, I returned to these woods, in 
hopes of finding a pe in which I might, without im- 
pediment, implore Heaven with sighs and tears, to have 
compassion upon my misery, and give me industry and 
grace to overcome it, or quit my being in this solitude, 
without leaving behind me the least trace or remem- 
brance of this forlorn wretch, who, without any fault 
of her own, hath afforded so much matter for conversa- 
tion and censure both at home and abroad. 





CHAPTER II. 
Of the beautiful Dorothea’s discretion, with other pleasant 
and entertaining particulars. 

“Tus, gentlemen, is the genuine detail of my tra- 
gic story: consider, therefore, and judge whether or not 
} have sufficient cause to heave more sighs than I have 
vented, utter more complaints than you have heard, and 
shed more tears than have flowed from mine eyes; and 
when you shall have deliberated upon the quality of my 
misfortune, you will perceive how vain all consolation 
must be ; as the disease admits of no remedy. 1 only 
ask what you easily can, and ought to grant, namely, 
that you will inform me where | can pass my life, with- 
out being harassed by the surprise and fear of being 
found by those who are in search of me. For, though 
lam well assured, that my parents, out of their great 
love and affection, would receive me again into their 
favour, such is the shame and confusion I feel at the 
bare thought of their having altered their opinion to my 
prejudice, that | would rather conceal myself from their 
sight forever, than appear in their presence, under the 
suspicion of having acted contrary to the expectations 
they entertained from my virtue.” So saying, she left 
off speaking, and her face was overspread with a blush 
that plainly denoted the sentiments and confusion of her 
soul. Those who had heard her story, were equally sur- 
prised and afflicted at her misfortune ; to which the cu- 
rate was going to offer some consolation and advice, 
when Cardenio took her by the hand, sayings “It seems 
then, madam, you are the beauteous Dorothea, only 
daughter of Cleonardo the rich!” She was astonished 
to hear her father’s name pronounced by one of such a 
miserable appearance (for we have already observed, 
how wretchedly Cardenio was clothed), and said to 
him, “ And who are you, brother, who know so weil 
my father’s name, which, if | remember aright, | have 
not once mentioned in the whole course of my unfortu- 
nate story ?” 

“Tam,” replied Cardenio, “that unfortunate man, 
to whom, as you have observed, Lucinda said she was 
married. I am that miserable Cardenio, whom the vil- 
lany of him, who reduced you to your present situation, 
hath brought to this deplorable condition in which you 
now see me, ragged, half naked, destitute of all hu- 
man comfort, and, which is still worse, deprived of 
my understanding, except at certain short imtervals, 
that I enjoy by the permission of Heaven. 1, Dorothea, 
am the person who was present at the perfidy of Don 
Fernando, and heard Lucinda pronounce the fatal Yes, 
by which she accepted him for a husband, 1 am he 
who wanted resolution to wait the issue of her swoon, 
or stay and see the result of that paper which was 
found in her bosom : for my soul could not sustain the 
shock of such accumulated misfortune ; and therefore, 
I quitted the house, already abandoned by my patience, 
and leaving a letter with my host, whom | charged to 
deliver it into Lucinda’s own hand, betook myself _to 
these deserts, with an intention here to finish the lity 
which from that instant I have abhorred as 7 most in- 
veterate foe : but, fate hath not been pleased to grant 
my wish, contenting itself with having deprived me of 
my judgment, with a view, perhaps, of reserving me 
for better fortune ; which I begin to hope may proceed 
from this lucky meeting with you, since, if that which 
you have recounted be true, as I believeit is, there is a 
possibility that Heaven may have in store, for us beth, 
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a more favourable termination of our disasters than we 
imagine ; for, supposing that Lucinda, who is already 
my wife, as she hath openly declared, cannot be mar- 
ried to Don Fernando, nor he lawfully wed her, being 
already espoused to you, I think we have room to 
hope, that Heaven will one day restore what mutually 
belongs tous ; as it is neither alienated, ruined, nor irre- 
trievable. And since this consolation still remains, 
sprung from hopes that are not very remote, and found- 

on expectations which are not the effects of a dis- 
ordered imagination, I intreat you, madam, in the purity 
of your sentiments, to change your present resolution, 
as [ intend to alter mine, and accommodate yourself to 
the hopes of better fortune ; for, I swear upon the faith 
of a gentleman and a Christian, that I will never aban- 
don you until | see you in the arms of Don Fernando, 
whom, if I cannot, by reasonable arguments, bring to 
a true sense of his duty towards you, I will then use 
that privilege to which every gentleman is intitled, and, 
in single combat, demand satisfaction for the injury he 
has done you, without minding my own wrongs, which 
I will leave to the vengeance of Heaven, that I may the 
sooner revenge yours upon earth.” 

This speech of Cardenio put an end to the surprise 
of Dorothea, who being at a loss how to thank him 
for his kind and generous offer, stooped in order to kiss 
his feet; but this piece of condescension he would by 
no means allow. The priest answering for both, ap- 
proved of Cardenio’s declaration; and, in a particular 
manner, intreated, advised, and persuaded them to ac- 
company him to the village where he lived, in order to 
provide themselves with what they wanted ; and there 
consult some scheme, either for finding Don Fernando, 
or for carrying Dorothea back to her parents; or, in 
short, for doing that which should seem most necessary 
and convenient. Cardenio and Dorothea thanked him 
for his courteous offer, which they immediately embrac- 
ed; and the barber, who had been silent na | attentive 
all this time, having joined the curate in his compli- 
ments and hearty proflers of service, briefly recounted 
the cause which had brought them thither; namely, the 
strange madness of Don Quixote ; observing, that they 
were then waiting for the return of his squire, whom 
they had sent in quest of his master. Cardenio imme- 
diately, as if it had been the faint impression of a dream, 
recollected and related the quarrel which had happened 
between the knight and him, though he could not remem- 
ber the cause of the dispute. 

At that instant they heard and recognized the voice 
of Sancho, who, not finding them in the place where he 
had left them, hallooed aloud ; upon which they went to 
meet him, and inquiring about Don Quixote, were told 
by the squire, that he found him naked to the shirt, 
wan, meagre, half-famished, and sighing for his mistress 
Dulcinea; that, when he (Sancho,) told him she had 
commanded him to quit that place, and go immediately 
to Toboso, where she waited with impatience to see 
him, he had answered, that he was determined never 
to appear before her, until he should have performed 
such achievements as would render him worthy of her 
favour; and Sancho observed, that if this resolution 
should hold, it was possible he might never attain to the 
rank of an emperor, as he was in duty bound, nor even 
to that of an archbishop, which was the least he could 
expect. He desired them, therefore, to consider some 
means of disengaging the knight from his solitude. 
‘The priest bade him be under no concern, for they would 
fall = a method to remove his master, whether he 
would or no. 

Then he explained to Cardenio and Dorothea the 
plan they had laid tocure Don Quixote of his madness, 
or, at least, bring him back to his own house. This 
Dorothea no sooner understood, than she told him, that 
she was more proper than the barber for acting the part 
ofthe distressed damsel ; especially, as she had clothes 
along with her that would answer the purpose; and 
bade them trust to her for representing every part of the 
character which should be necessary towards the 
success of their design ; for she had read a great many 
books of chivalry, and was perfectly well acquainted 
with the style in which afflicted damsels were wont to 
beg boons of knights-errant. “If that be the case,” said 
the curate, “let us not delay the execution of our 
scheme ; for, without doubt, Heaven seems to favour 
my endeavours not only in opening a door, so unex- 
pectedly, towards the cure of your misfortunes, but al- 
80 in making you subservient in facilitating our suc- 
cess. Dorothea then pulled out of her pillow-case a 
gown and petticoat of very rich stuff, with a beautiful 
green mantelet, and opening a little casket, took out a 
rich necklace and other jewels, with which she instant 
ly dressed herself to such advantage, that she appeared 
like a lady of the first rank and fortune. All these and 
other ornaments, she said she had carried off from her 
father’s house, in case of what might happen ; though 
hitherto, she had met with no opportunity of using them. 





Every one present was charmed with her graceful mien, 
easy deportment, and exceeding beauty ; and passed 
sentence on Don Fernando, as a person of little taste 
and discernment, for having abandoned such excel- 
lence: but the admiration of Sancho was superior to 
that ofall the rest; for he actually thought, and, indeed 
it was true, that in all the days of his life he had never 
seen such a beautiful creature, and accordingly asked 
the curate, with great eagerness, who that handsome lady 
was, and what she looked for in these bye-places ? 
“Friend Sancho,” answered the curate, “ that hand- 
some lady, to say ho more of her, is heiress, in the di- 
rect male line, of the kingdom of* Micomicon, come 
hither to beg, as a boon of your master, that he would 
redress a wrong and grievance done to her by a dis- 
courteous giant: for such is the fame and reputation of 
that excellent knight, Don Quixote, through the whole 
extent of Guinea, as to induce this princess to come 
from thence in quest of him.” ‘Blessed quest!” cried 
Sancho, “ and happy finding, say I, especially if my 
master should be so fortunate as to night the wrong, 
and redress the grievance, by killing that son of a whore 
of a giant that your worship mentions: and kill him he 
certainly will, if they should once meet, provided he be 
nota phantom; for, you must know, my master has no 
power over phantoms. But, one thing among many 
others, I must beg of you, Mr. Licentiate, and that is, 
to put my master out of conceit of an archbishopric ; 
for I am afraid his inclination leans that way, and ad- 
vise him to marry this princess out of hand, a match 
which will make it impossible for him to receive holy 
orders ; and therefore he will the more easily arrive at 
the seat of empire, and I atthe end of my wish. For, I 
have carefully considered the affair, and by my reckon- 
ing, I shall not find my account in his being an arch- 
bishop, as I am altogether unfit for the church, by rea- 
son of my being married; and for me, who havea wife 
and children, to be petitioning for dispensations to hold 
livings, would be an endless task. Wherefore, signor, 
the point is this: let my master immediately take to 
wife that same lady, whose name I do not know; for, 
indeed, I never saw her grace before this blessed mi- 
nute.” “She is called the princess Micomicona,” replied 
the curate, “ because her kingdom being Micomicon, it 
is plain her name must be Micomicona.” “ Yes, to be 
sure,” said Sancho, “I have known several people take 
a surname and addition from the place of their nativity, 
calling themselves, for example, Pedro d’Alcala, Juna 
de Ubeda, Diego de Valladolid; and I suppose they 
have the same custom in Guinea, where the queens take 
their names from the kingdoms they rule.” ‘The priest 
confirmed Sancho’s opinion, and promised to use his 
utmost influence to promote the marriage of the knight. 
With this assurance Sancho rested as much satisfied as 
the other was surprised at his simplicity, when he per- 
ceived how carefully he cherished, in his imagination, 
the same extravagant whims that possessed his master, 
who, he firmly believed, would one day become an em- 
peror. 

By this time Dorothea being mounted on the curate’s 
mule, and the barber’s face accommodated with the ox’s 
tail, by way of beard, they desired Sancho to guide them 
to the place where Don Quixote was, and cautioned 
him against pretending to know the licentiate and his 
companion, assuring him that his master’s becoming an 
emperorentirely depended upon his professing ignorance 
of their persons. Yet neither the curate nor Cardenio 
would accompany them; because the presence of this 
last might recal to the knight’s memory the quarrel 
which had happened between them; and it was not yet 
proper thatthe priest should appear: for which reasons, 
they let the rest proceed by themselves, and they fol- 
lowed at a small distance, after the curate had given 
her cue to Dorothea, who desired him to make himself 
perfectly easy on her account ; for she would act the 
part assigned to her, without having the least occasion 
for a prompter, in the true style and spirit of knight- 
errantry. 

Having travelled about three quarters of a league, 
they discovered Don Quixote already clothed, though 
still unarmed, sitting in the midst of a labyrinth ofrocks ; 
and Dorothea no sooner understood it was he, in con- 
sequence of Sancho’s information, than she whipt up 
her palfrey, close attended by the well-bearded barber, 
who, when she approached the knight, threw himself 
from his mule, and ran to help his lady to alight. But 
she, dismounting with great agility, went and fell upon 
her knees before Don Quixote, whom, in spite of his 
repeated endeavours to raise her, she accosted in these 
words : 

“ Never will I rise from this posture, most valiant 
and invincible knight, until your benevolence and 
courtesy grant me a boon, which will not only redound 
to the honour and applause of your own person, but 





* As ifhe had said Ape-land, Mico signifying an ape. 








also to the advantage of the most injured and discon. 
solate damsel that ever the sun beheld ; and, if the 
valour of your mighty arm corresponds with the voice 
of _ immortal fame, you are obliged to favour the 
unfortunate, who, attracted by the odour of your cele 
brated name, come from far distant regions in quest 
of your assistance.” “ Beauteous lady,” replied Don 
Quixote, “I will not answer one word, nor hear one cir. 
cumstance of your affairs, until. you rise from the 
ground.” “T will not rise, signor,” answered the 
afflicted damsel, “ until I shall have obtained from 
your condescension the boon I beg.” “I condescend 
and grant it,” resumed the knight, “ provided, in g9 
doing, I act neither to the detriment nor derogation of 
my king, my country, and her who holds my heart and 
liberty enslaved.”* “ Your compliance, worthy signor,” 
replied the mourning lady, “shall in no ways affect the 
exceptions you have made.” 

At that instant Sancho came up, and whispered 
softly in his master’s ear—“ Your worship may safely 
grant the boon she asks, which is a mere trifle; no 
more than slaying a giantish sort of a fellow; and she 
who begs it is the high and mighty Princess Micomi- 
cona, Queen of the great empire of Micomicon in 
ZEthiopia.” — Whosoever she is,” answered Don 
Quixote, “TI will do what 1 am in duty bound to per. 
form, and act according to the dictates of my own con- 
science, and conformable to the order | profess.” Then 
turning to Dorothea, “ Rise, most beautiful lady,” 
said he, “the boon you ask is granted.” “ Then, 
what I ask is this,” resumed the damsel, “ that your 
magnanimity would immediately accompany me to the 
place from whence I came, and promise to attempt no 
other adventure, nor grant any other request, until you 
shall have taken vengeance on a traitor who hath 
usurped my crown, contrary to all right, human and 
divine.” “I grant your request, madam,” answered 
Don Quixote: “henceforth you may dispel that me 
lancholy with which you are depressed, and let your 
fainting hope resume new strength and vigour; for, 
with the assistance of God and this my arm, you shall, 
in a short time, see yourself restored to your kingdom, 
and seated on the throne of your royal ancestors, in de» 
fiance and despite of all those evil designing persons 
who mean to oppose you; let us set hands to the work 
then, for, according to the common observation, delay 
breeds danger.” 

The distressed damsel struggled with great perseve- 
rance to kiss his hand; but Don Quixote, who was in 
all respects a well-bred knight, would by no means al- 
low such humiliation; on the contrary, raising her up, 
he embraced her with great politeness and cordiality, 
ordering Sancho to secure Rozinante’s girths, and help 
him to arm with all expedition. ‘The squire taking 
down the armour, which hung on a tree, in the manner 
of a trophy, and adjusting the horse’s girths, in a twink- 
ling equipped his master, who finding himself’ armed, 
“ Now,” said he, “let us go, in the name of God, to 
the assistance of this high-born lady.” ‘The barber, 
who was all this time on his knees, at infinite pains to 
preserve his gravity and his beard, the fall of which, 
perhaps, would have utterly ruined their laudable de- 
sign, when he found the boon was granted, and saw 
with what eagerness the knight undertook to fulfil it, 
rose up, and, with the assistance of Don Quixote, help- 
ed his lady upon her mule again; then her protector 
bestrode Rozinante, and he himself’ mounted his own 
beast, while Sancho Panza being left afoot, felt the loss 
of Dapple anew : but this he contentedly bore, believing 
that his master was now in the right road, and almost 
at the very point, of being an emperor; for, he assured 
himself that the knight would wed that princess, and so 
become King of Micomicon at least : the only uneasiness 
he felt was, on account of that kingdom’s being in the 
land of negroes, so that all his servants and vassals 
must be black ; but, his imagination supplied him with 
a remedy for this inconvenience, and he said within 
himself, “ Suppose my vassals are negroes, what else 
have I to do, but transport them to -_ where I can 
sell them for ready money, with which I may purchase 
some title or post that will maintain me, at my ease, 
all the days of my life! No, to be sure, sleep on, void 
of all invention or ability to dispose of your ware, 





* When a knight had once granted a boon in this manner, 
it was impossible for him to,retract, let the request be never 
so extravagant. We are told by Joinville, that the Queen 
of St. Lewis, being big with child, and _in the utmost terror 
of falling alive into the hands of the infidels at Damietta m 
ZEgypt, fell upon her knees before an old knight turned 
fourscore, and conjured him to grant her boon: the old man 
having promised to comply, on the faith of his knighthood, 
she told him the favour she so pressingly solicited was, that 
he would cut off her head, before she should fall into the 
hands of the enemy; provided the Saracens should become 
masters of the town. The signor answered without hesita 
tion, that she might depend upon his word; and own 
had taken that resolution even before she signified her re 
quest. 
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and sell thirty or ten thousand slaves in the turning of 
astraw. Before God! [’ll make them fly, little and big, 
or just as 1 may ; and, blacks as they are, turn them 
all into whites and yellows. Let me alone to suck m 
own fingers.” With these conceits he was so mue 
engrossed, and so well satisfied, that he actually forgot 
the pain of travelling on foot. 

Cardenio and the curate saw every thing that passed 
from behind some bushes where they were hid, and 
could fall upon no method of joining them convenient- 
ly, until the priest, who was un excellent schemer, 
thought of an expedient for the purpose: having a 

ir of scissors about him, he cut off the beard of Carde- 
nio, With infinite dispatch, and giving him a grey jack- 

with his own black cloak, he himself remaining in 
his doublet and hose, the tattered cavalier was so much 
altered in point of appearance, that he would scarce 
have known himself had he looked ina glass, Al- 
though the others were jogging on, while they disguised 
themselves in this manner, they easily reached the 
high way before the knight and his company, whose 
beasts were retarded by the bushes and rockyness of 
the ground : and taking their station just at the mouth 
of the entrance tothe mountain, no sooner perceived 
the knight and his attendants come forth, than the cu- 
rate looked earnestly at him a good while, as if he had 
been recollecting a person whom he knew, then ran to 
him with open arms, crying aloud, “ Blessed be this 
meeting with the mirror of chivalry, my worthy com- 

triot, Don Quixote dela Mancha, the flower and 
cream of gentility, the protector and physician of the 
distressed, and quintessence of knights-errant!” So 
saying, he embraced the left knee of Don Quixote, who, 
being astonished at the words and action of the man, 
began to consider his features with great attention, and 
at length recollecting him, was struck dumb with admi- 
ration at seeing him in that place, and made many ef- 
forts to alight, which when the priest opposed, “ Give 
me leave, Mr. Licentiate,” said he, “ it is not seemly 
that I should remain on horseback, when such a reve- 
rend person as you travels on foot.” “I will, by no 
means,” answered the curate, “consent to your alight- 
ing; since, on horseback, your mighty arm hath 
achieved the greatest exploits and adventures that this 
age hath seen : it shall suffice forme, who am but an 
unworthy priest, to get up, with permission, behind this 
gentleman who travels in your worship’s company ; 
and then [ shall imagine myself mounted upon Pega- 
sus, a zebra, or that fierce courser that carried the 
famous moor, Muzaraque, who still lies enchanted 
in the vast mountain Zulema, at a little distance 
from the great Compluto.” “I did not think of that 
expedient, Mr. Licentiate,” resumed the knight, “ but 
I know that my lady the princess will, out of regard to 
me, be pleased to order her squire to accommodate you 
with the saddle of his mule, and he himself may ride 
upon the crupper, if the beast will carry double.” “I 
believe she will,” said the princess ; “ and T am sure 
there will be no occasion to lay my commands upon 
my squire, who is too courteous and polite to sut- 
fer an ecclesiastic to travel on foot, when it is in his 
power to provide him with a beast.” “Your majesty 
isin the right,” answered the barber, who instantly 
alighting, complimented the curate with the saddle, 
which was accepted without much intreaty. 

But then the misfortune was, when the squire at- 
tempted to get up behind, the mule, which was an hire- 
ling, consequently mischievous, lifted up her hind legs, 
and kicked with such fury, that had they lighted on the 
head or breast of Mr. Nicholas, he would have had 
reason to curse the hour on which he set out in quest of 

m Quixote: such, however, was his confusion, that 
he came to the ground, and his beard being neglected, 
fell off ; so that he could find no other method to prevent 
a discovery, than to clap both hands to his face, with 
ow expedition, and roar out that his teeth were demo- 
ished. Don Quixote, seeing that huge mass of beard 
torn trom the jaw without blood, and lying at a good 
distance from the squire’s face, “Good heavens !” cried 
he, “ what a wonderful phenomenon is this ! the beard 
is taken off, and shaved as clean by the heel of the 
mule, as if it had been done by the hand of a barber.” 
The curate, seeing the risk he ran of being detected in 
his scheme, snatched up the tail, and running with it to 
Mr. Nicholas, who still he bellowing for help, pulled his 
head to his breast with one jerk, and clapping it on again, 
muttered some words, which he said were an infallible 
charm for fixing on beards, as they should presently see ; 
accordingly, when the affair was adjusted, he quitted 
the squire, who now seemed as well bearded and as 
sound asever : a circumstance that, above measure, sur- 
prised the knight, who begged that the curate, at a pro- 
Pe opportunity, would impart to him the charm which, 
€ Imagined, must contain more virtues than that of ce- 
menting beards ; because it was plain, that where the 

was torn off, the skin and flesh must be lacerated 


and hurt ; and if the application could heal these wound- 
ed parts, it was good for something more than mere 
mustachios. ‘The curate confirmed his conjecture, 
and promised to disclose the secret to him, with the 
first proper opportunity : then it was agreed, that the 
priest should mount the mule by himself, and, with the 
other two, ride her by turns, until they should arrive at 
the inn, which was about two leagues off. 

Don Quixote, the princess, and the curate, being 
thus mounted, and Cardenio, the barber, and Sancho 
Panza following on foot, the knight told the damsel that 
her highness might conduct him whithersoever she 
pleased ; but, before she could make any reply, the 
priest interposed, saying, “ ‘Towards what kingdom is 
your majesty journeying? I am much mistaken in 
my notions of kingdoms, if you are not bound for Mi- 
comicon ?” She who had been well instructed in her 
cue, concluding that she must answer in the affirmative, 
said, “ Yes, signor, that is the place of my destination.” 
“Then you must pass through our village,” answered 
the curate, “ and take your route to Carthagena, where 
your highness may happily embark ; and if you meet 
with no hurricane, butbe favoured with a fair wind and 
smooth sea, in something less than nine years you ma 
get sight of that vast lake Meona, I mean Meotis, which 
is a little more than one hundred days’ journey from 
your majesty’s kingdom.” ‘ Your worship must be 
inistaken,” said the princess, “for two years are not yet 
elapsed since I set out from thence ; and though the 
weather has been always bad, I have already obtained 
what I so much longed after, namely, the sight of sig- 
nor Don Quixote de la Mancha, whose fame reached 
mine ears as soon as I landed in Spain, and induced 
me to come in quest of him, that I might solicit his 
courtesy, and trust my righteous cause to the valour of 
his invincible arm.” “ Enough, madam,” said Don 
Quixote : “ spare your encomiums ; for [ am an utter 
enemy to all sorts of adulation ; and although you are 
not to be suspected of flattery, my chaste ears are al- 
ways offended at that kind of discourse. What I can 
safely affirm, is this: whether I have valour or not, 
here is he, valiant or pusillanimous, who will exert him- 
self to the last drop of his blood in the service of your 
highness. But, this apart : pray, Mr. Licentiate, what 
cause hath brought you hither alone, where I am really 
astonished to find you so ill attended, and so slightly 
clothed.” 

“Tn that particular you shall soon be satisfied,” an- 
swered the curate: “ your worship must know that I 
and our friend Mr. Nichoias, the barber, set out for 
Seville, to recover a sum of money which was sent to 
me by a relation of mine that went to the Indies, a good 
many years ago: no less than sixty thousand pieces of 
eight in good silver, which make no inconsiderable sum ; 
and yesterday passing through this place, we were set 
upon by four highwaymen, who stripped us even to our 
very chiens, and that in such a manner as obliged 
the barber to wear artificial ones: and you may see, 
pointing to Cardenio, how they have despoiled the face 
of this young man who accompanied us ; and the cream 
of the story is, that, according to the public report which 
prevails in this neighbourhood, those who robbed us 
were galley slaves, that almost in this very place were 
set at liberty by a man so valiant, as to let them all 
loose, in spite of the commissary and his guards, With- 
out all doubt, he must have been deprived of his senses, 
or as great a villain as any of those he freed, or some 
person, void of all conscience and feeling, who could 
thus turn loose the wolf among the lambs, the fox among 
the poultry, and the flies among the ry g oor de- 
frauding justice, and rebelling against his king and 
rightful sovereign, by acting contrary to his just com- 
mands, in depriving the gallies of their hands, and put- 
ting in confusion the holy brotherhood, which have con- 
tinued so many years in undisturbed repose: in short, 
he hath done a deed that may tend to the perdition of 
his own soul as well as body.” 

Sancho had before recounted to them the adventure 
of the galley slaves, which he had achieved with so 
much glory ; and therefore the curate urged it home, 
in order to observe the behaviour of Don Quixote, who 
changed colour at every word, without daring to own 
himself the deliverer of that worthy crew. “ Those,” 
added the priest, “ were the persons who rifled us ; and 
God of his infinite mercy forgive the man who prevent- 
ed the punishment they so richly deserved.” 





CHAPTER III. 

The pleasant artifice practised to extricate our enamoured 
knight from the most rigorous penance that he had imposed 
upon himself. 

Scarce had the curate pronounced this apostrophe, 
when Sancho blundered out, “ Then, in good faith, Mr. 
Licentiate, he who performed this exploit was no other 
than my master; not that I neglected to tell and advise 





him beforehand to consider what he was about, and 


think what a sin it would be to let loose those who were 
going to the gallies for the most grievous enormities.” 
“You blockhead,” cried Don Quixote, incensed, “it 
neither concerns, nor belongs to knights-errant, to exa- 
mine whether the afflicted, the enslaved, and oppressed, 
whom they meet on the highway, are pt my these 
wretched circumstances by their crimes or their misior- 
tunes ; our business is only to assist them in their dis- 
tress, having an eye to their sufferings, and not to their 
demerits. [ chanced to light upon a string of miserable 
and discontented objects, in behalfof whom Tacted accord- 
ing tothe dictatesof my religion, without minding the con- 
sequence ; and he who takes umbrage at what I have 
done, saving the sacred character and honourable pes- 
son of Mr. Licentiate, is, I insist upon it, utterly igne- 
rant of chivalry, and lies like the base-born son of a 
whose; and this assertion I will make good with my 
sword, in the most ample manner.” So saying, he fix- 
ed himself in the stirrups, and cocked his beaver, the 
barber’s basin, which he mistook for Mambrino’s hel- 
met, hanging useless at the saddle-bow, until the da- 
~ l it received from the galley slaves could be repair- 


Dorothea, who was equally prudent and witty, un- 
derstanding that every body present, except Sancho, 
diverted themselves with the extravagant humour of 
Don Quixote, was willing to have her share of the en- 
tertainment, and accordingly, perceiving that his in- 
dignation was raised, “ Sir Knight,” said she, “I hope 
your worship will remember your promise to me, by 
which you are restricted from engaging in any other 
adventure, howsoever pressing it may be. Subdue 
your resentment, therefore, and be assured, that had 
Mr. Licentiate known the galley slaves were set at 
liberty by that invincible arm, he would have taken 
three stitches in his mouth, and bit his tongue three 
times, rather than have uttered one word that should 
redound to the prejudice of your worship.” “ That I 
swear I would have done,” said the curate, “aye, and 
have plucked off one of my whiskers to boot.” “ Ma- 
dam,” answered the knight, “I am silent. I will 
restrain the just indignation which begins to rise within 
me, and proceed in the utmost peace and quiet, until 
I shall have fulfilled the boon I promised to your high- 
ness: but, in recompense for this my kind intention, I 
beseech you, if it be not too much trouble, to make me 
acquainted with the nature of your misfortune; and 
tell me the number, quality, and condition, of those 
persons on whom I am to take just satisfactien and full 
vengeance in your behalf.” “ With all my heart,” an- 
swered Dorothea, “though I am afraid of tiring you 
with a recital of my woes and misfortunes.” The 
knight assured her, that would be impossible ; and she 
resumed, “ Well then, be so good as to favour me with 
your attention.” 

At these words, Cardenio and the barber went up 
close to her, in order to hear what story she, in her dis- 
cretion, would invent; and Sancho Panza, who was as 
much deceived as his master, followed their example. 
After she had seated herself firmly in the saddle, clear- 
ed her pipes with a hem or two, and made other preli- 
minary gestures, she with great sprightliness thus be- 


n: 
“Tn the first place, gentlemen, we must know, that 
my name is ” Here she made a full stop, 
having forgot how the curate had christened her: but 
this defect was soon remedied ; for, immediately con- 
ceiving the cause of her hesitation, he said, “It is no 
wonder, madam, that your highness is disturbed and 
disordered at the recollection of your misfortunes, which 
are often so great, as to impair the memory to such a 
degree, that the afflicted cannot even remember their 
own names: this effeet they have had u you, ma- 
dam, who have forgot that you are the Princess Mico- 
micona, legitimate heiress of the great kingdom of 
Micomicon. With the assistance of this hint, your 
highness will easily recal the whole thread of your 
story to your sorrowful remembrance.” “ You are in 
the right,” replied the damsel: “and I believe I shall 
be able to bring my true narrative to a happy conelu- 
sion, without further prompting. be We 
“The king, my father, whose name was Tinacrio 
the sage, foresaw, by his profound skill in magic, 
that my mother, who was called Queen Zaramilla, 
would die before him; and that, as he himself must 
quit this life soon after, I should be left an helpless 
orphan: but this consideration, he said, did not give 
him so much pain and confusion as the certain fore. 
knowledge that a monstrous giant, lord of a great island 
that bordered on our kingdom, called Pandafilando of 
the Gloomy Aspect : (for, it is affirmed, that although 
his eyes are like any other person’s placed in the mid- 
dle of his face, he always looks askance, as if he squini- 
ed; and this obliquity the malicious tyrant practises, in 
order to surprise and intimidate those who behold him :) 





Isay, my father foresaw by his art, that this giant, ins 
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formed of my being an orphan, would invade me with a 
greatarmy, and deprive me of my whole kingdom, with- 
out leaving so much as a village for my retreat ; and 
that nothing could prevent this ruin and misfortune, un- 
less [ would consent to marry him: though, so far as he 
eould learn, it would never come into my thoughts to 
make such an unequal match : and truly his conjecture 
was well founded; for it never entered into my head to 
wed this giant, or other person, howsoever tall and un- 
measurable he mightbe. My father therefore advised 
me, that when, after his death, [ should get notice that 
Pandatilando was beginning to invade my kingdom, I 
should not stay to put myself in a posture of defence, 
which would prove my destruction, but freely leave him 
the possession of my realms, if | was resolved to avoid 
my own deata, and to prevent the total destruction of 
my good and faithful subjects ; for, it would be impos- 
sible to defend myself against the infernal force of the 
giant: but that 1 should immediately set out for Spain, 
where I would find a remedy for all my misfortunes, in 
the person of a certain knight-errant, whose fame would 
be at that time spread over the whole kingdom, and 
whose name, if | rightremember, would be Don Hack- 
sot, or Kicksot.”_ “ Don Quixote, your ladyship would 
say,” cried Sancho, interposing, “alias the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance.” “'I'he very same,” replied 
Dorothea: “he told me, moreover, that this knight 
would be a tall man, with a long meagre visage, and 
have on his right side, below his left shoulder, or there- 
abouts, a grey mole garnished with hairs, which bear 
soine resemblance to a hog’s bristles.” 

Don Quixote, hearing this circumstance, said to his 
squire, “Come hither, son Sancho, and help me to 
strip; for | want to see if | am actually the knight of 
whom the sage king foretold.’ “Why should your 
worship strip ?” said Dorothea, “In order to satisty 
myself about that mole which your royal father men- 
tioned.” “ You need not give yourself that trouble,” 
said Sancho; “1 know your worship has just such a 
mole on the middle of your back-bone, which is a sign 
of strength.” “That assurance is sufticient,” resumed 
Dorothea, “for among friends we ought not to stand 
upon trifles; and it is of very little consequence whe- 
ther the mole be upon the shoulder or the back-bone, 
provided there is really such a mark on any partof your 
body, which is ail composed of the same flesh: with- 
out doubt, my worthy father was right in every thing he 
prognosticated ; and | have exactly followed his direc- 
tions, in recommending my cause to the protection of 
Signor Don Quixote, who is certainly the individual 
knight my father has described ; since his features cor- 
respond with his fame, which fills not only Spain, but 
likewise the whole province of La Mancha,* tor scarce 
had I landed at Ossuna, than hearing of his vast ex- 
ploits, my mind suggested that he must be the very 
person | came in quest of.” “ How couid your high- 
ness,” said Don Quixote, “land at Ossuna, which is 
not a sca-port.” 

Before she had time to make a reply, the curate took 
the task upon himself, saying, “'lhe princess must 
mean, that after she landed at Malaga, Ossuna was 
the first place in which she heard of your worship.” 
“That was my meaning,” said Dorothea. “ There is 
nothing more plain,” answered the pnest, “and now 
your majesty may proceed.” “J have nothing more to 
say,” resumed the princess, but that, at length, destiny 
has been so favourable to me, in my finding Don Quix- 
ote, I reckon and look upon myself as queen again, and 
mistress of my whole realms, since out of his great 
courtesy and magnificence, he hath promised, in con- 
sequence of the boon I asked, to go with me, whither- 
soever | shall conduct him; and my intention is no 
other than to bring them face to face, with Pandafilan- 
do of the Gloomy Aspect, that he may, by putting him 
to death, restore me to the possession of that which he 
so unjustly usurps: and all this will literally happen, 
as it was prophesied by my worthy father, 'Tinacrio 
the sage, who hath also left it written in Chaldean or 
Greek characters, for I cannot read them, that if the 
knight mentioned in the prophecy should, after having 
cut off the giant’s head, demand mein marriage, | must 
instantly accept of him as my lawful husband, without 
the least hesitation, and give him immediate possession 
of my person and throne.” 

Don Quixote, hearing this circumstance, cried, “ What 
do you think now, fread Sancho? do ye hear what 
passes ? and did not I tell thee as much? Observe now, 
whether or not we have not a queen to marry,and a 
kingdom to govern.” “ Adzookers! it is even so,” cried 
the squire, “and plague upon the son of a whore who 
refuses to marry her, as soon as Ma. Pandahiladov’s 





* This is a diverting example of the Pathos, not unlike 
the anticlimax repeated in the art of sinking, 


Nor Alps, nor Appenines could keep us out, 
Nor fortified redoubt ! 





weazond is cut; then, what a delicate morsel the queen 
is! odd! I wishallthe fleas in my bed were such as she!” 
So saying, he cut a brace of capers, with marks of infi- 
nite satisfaction ; then running up, and taking hold of 
the bridle of Dorothea’s mule, made her halt, while he, 
falling down on his knees before her, besought the prin- 
cess to let him kiss her hand, in token of his receiving 
her as his queen and mistress. Which of the company 
could behold the madness of the master and the simpli- 
city of the man, without laughing ! Dorothea actually 
gave him her hand, and promised to make him a gran- 

ee, as soon as, by the favour of Heaven, she should be 
restored to the possession of her kingdom ; and he thank- 
ed her in terms which redoubled the mirth of all pre- 
sent. 

“This, gentlemen,” added the damsel, “is my story, 
and nothing now remains, but to tell you, that ofall the 
people who attended me when I left my own country, 
not one survives except this well-bearded squire ; all the 
rest having perished in a dreadful storm that overtook 
us after we were within sight of land : he and I miracu- 
lously floated to the shore on two planks, and indeed 
the whole course of my life, as you may have observed 
in my narration, hath been full of mystery and wonder. 
If I have in any thing exceeded the bounds of credibility, 
or been less accurate than I ought, [ hope you will impute 
it to that cause assigned by the licentiate, in the begin- 
ning of my story, namely, the continual and extraordi- 
nary affliction that often impairs the memory of the untor- 
tunate.” “But mine shall not be impaired, most high 
and virtuous lady!” said Don Quixote, “ by all the 
misfortunes I shall undergo in your service, let them be 
never so great and unprecedented : therefore, I again 
confirm the boon I have promised, and swear to attend 
you even to the world’s end, until I get sight of that fe- 
rocious adversary of yours, whose proud head I hope to 
slice off} with the assistance of God, my own arm, and 
the edge of this ([ will not say good) sword ; thanks to 
Gines de * Passamonte, who run away with my own:” 
(this last apostrophe he muttered between his teeth, and 
then proceeded, aloud, saying) “ And after I shall have 
deprived him of his head, and put you in peaceable 
possession of your throne, you shall be at free liberty to 
dispose of your Evens according to your own will and 
pleasure ; tor, while my memory is engrossed, my will 
enslaved, and my understanding subjected to her who—I 
say no more, but, it is impossible I should incline, or have 
the least thought towards marrying any other person, 
though she were a perfect phoenix.” 

Sancho was so much disgusted at this last declara- 
tion of his master refusing the marriage, that, raising his 
voice, he cried, with great indignation, “ Signor Don 
Quixote, I vow and swear your worship is crazy, else 
you would never boggle at marrying such a high-born 
princess as this! Do you imagine that fortune will of- 
fer such good luck at every turn, as she now presents ? 
or pray, do you think my Lady Dulcinea more hand- 
some than the princess? Iam sure she is not half so 
beautiful, and will even venture tu say that she is not 
worthy to tie her majesty’s shoe-strings. How the 
plague shall I ever obtain the earldom I expect, if your 
worship goes thus a fishing for mushrooms at sea ? 
Marry her, marry her, in the devil’s name, without much 
ado ; lay hold on this kingdom, that drops, as it were, 
into your hand ; and, after your coronation, make mea 
marquis or lord-lieutenant, and then the devil, if he will, 
may run away with the rest.” 

Don Quixote was enraged when he heard such blas- 
phemies uttered against his mistress Dulcinea, and lift- 
ing up his lance without speaking a syllable, or giving 
the least notice of his intention, discharged two such 
hearty blows upon the squire, as brought him instantl 
to the ground, and had not Dorothea called al, 
and begged of him to forbear, would certainly have 
murdered poor Sancho on the spot. “ Do you think, 
(said he after some pause) you plebeian scoundrel, that 
I will always stand with my hands in my pockets ; and 
that there is nothing to be done, but for you to misbe- 
have, and for me to forgive you? I'll teach you better 
manners, you excommunicated rascal, for such to be 
sure you are, else you would not wag your tongue 
against the peerless Dulcinea. Don’t you know, you 
grovelling beggarly villain, that were it not for the va- 
four with which she inspires this arm, I should not have 
enough to killa flea? Tell me, you viperous scoflwr, 
what you think hath won this kingdom, cut off the giant’s 
head, and made you a marquis, for all this I look upon 
as already done and determined ? Is it not the valour of 
Dulcinea that makes use of my arm as an instrument 
of her exploits? Im me she fights and overcomes ; 
in her I live, breathe, and have my being. O thou 
whoreson, ungrateful ruffian, who seest thyself raised 
from the dust of the earth to the rank of nobility, and 





2 If the knight was robbed of his own sword by Gines, 
where did he fiud that which he wore on this occasion ? 








repayest the obligation by slandering thy benefac. 
tress.” 

Sancho was not so roughly handled but he heard 
every syllable that his master spoke, and starting upag 
nimbly as he could, ran behind Dorothea’s palfrey, from 
whence he said to the knight, “ Pray, sir, if your wor. 
ship is determined against marrying this great princess 
is it not plain that the kingdom cannot be yours ; an 
if that be the case, what favours ean you bestow upon 
me? Thisis what i complain of. I would your wor 
ship would, once for all, marry this queen, who is, ag 
it were, rained down from heaven upon us; and 
then you may converse with my Lady Dulcinea, ac. 
cording to the custom of some kings who keep concue 
bines. As to the affair of beauty, L will not intermeddle ; 
but, if the truth may be told,I like them both very well, 
though I never saw my Lady Dulcinea in my life,” 
“How! not seen her? blasphemous traitor !” cried 
Don Quixote ; “ have you not just brought a message 
from her ?” “TI say,” answered Sancho, “ that when | 
saw her, [ had not an opportunity of examining the par 
ticulars of her beauty and good qualities, one by one; 
but altogether she pleased me very much.” “ Now, 
Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “1 exculpate thee, and 
thou must forgive what I did in my wrath ; for, no man 
can command the first emotions of his passion.” “That 
I can plainly perceive,” answered the squire ; “ and 
therefore, the desire of speaking is always the first mo- 
tion in me ; and truly, wien once my tongue begins to 
itch, I cannot for my blood keep it within my teeth.” 
“ For all that, friend Sancho,” said the knight, “1 
would have you consider before you speak ; for, though 
the pitcher goes often to the well—I need not mention 
what follows.” “In good time,” replied the squire, 
“there is a God above, who sees the snare, and will 
judge which of us is most to blame ; I in speaking, or 
your worship in doing evil.” “ Let there be no more of 
this, Sancho,” said Dorothea, “ but run and kiss Py 
master’s hand, and beg his pardon ; and. henceforth, 
set a better guard upon your praise and disparagement: 
above all things, beware of saying any thing to the pre- 
judice of that Lady Toboso, whom | know by nothing 
else than my inclination to serve her: and if you put 
your trust in God, you will not fail of acquiring some 
estate, by which you will live like a prince.” 

Sancho took her advice, and, hanging his head, went 
to beg a kiss of his master’s hand, which was granted 
with great solemnity of deportment; nay, the knight 
gave him his blessing also, desiring he would attend 
him while he rode on a little before the rest of the com- 
pany, that he might have a better opportunity of asking 
a few questions, and conversing with him about affairs 
of the utmost importance. Sancho obeyed the order, 
and the two having advanced a good way before the 
rest, “Since thy return,” said Don Quixote, “I have 
had neither time nor convenience, to inquire about many 
particular circumstances of thy embassy, with the an- 
swer thou hast brought: and now, that fortune favours 
us with a fit opportunity, thou must not deny me the 
pleasure I shall receive from thy agreeable informa- 
tion.” ‘ Your worship,” answered the squire, “may 
ask as many questions as you please: I shall make 
every thing come out as clear as it went in: but en 
treat, your worship, dear sir, not to be so revengeful for 
the future.” “Why dost thou call me revengeful ?” 
said the knight. “ Because,” resumed the squire, 
“those blows [ was just now honoured with, were more 
owing to the quarrel the devil picked between us other 
night, than to any thing I said against my Lady Dul- 
cinea, whom I love and reverence as a relic, though she 
be not one, merely because she appertains to your Wore 
ship.” “No more of these reflections, on thy life,” said 
Don Quixote; “else thou wilt give me fresh umbrage: 
I freely forgave thee at that time, and thou knowest, 
that, according to the common observation, Every new 
fault deserves a new penance.” 

While this conversation passed between them, the 
perceived a man riding towards them on an ass; an 
when he came a little nearer, discerned him to be a gip- 
sy: but Sancho Panza, who sent his soul abroad with 
his eyes, to examine every ass that may no sooner 
beheld the rider, than he recognized Gines de Passa- 
monte, and by the thread of the gipsy discovered the 
clue of his own ass; for it was actually Dapple that 
carried Passamonte, who, for the better convenience 0 
selling the beast, had disguised himself in the dress ot 
a gipsy, whose language, with many others, he could 
speak as fluently as his mother-tongue. Sancho saw 
and recollected him, and no sooner had he seen and re 
collected him, than he bellowed forth, “ Ah, villain 
Ginesello! restore my goods—give me back the com- 
fort of my life—rob me not of my heart’s content—givé 
me my ass—give me my darling—fly, thief—skip, 
ber; and seek not to preserve that which is none of thy 
own.” : ' 

There was no need of all this exclamation and 1 
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ch; for Gines leaped off at the first word, and at a 
tty round trot, which might have passed for a gal- 
made the best of his way, and vanished in a twink- 
jing. Sancho, running to his ass, embraced it with 
t affection, saying, “ How hast thou been, my dear 
Bap le? | trusty companion, and joy of mine eyes!” 
Then kissed and caressed it as if it had been a Chris- 
tian; while ~—— very eaceably received these de- 
monstrations of love and kindness, without answering 
one word, The whole company wished him joy of his 
recovery ; particularly Don Quixote, who assured him, 
that although he had retrieved Dapple, the promise of 
the three colts should not be annulled ; and Sancho 
thanked him for his generosity. 

While the master and man were conversing by 
themselves, the curate told Dorothea, that she had be- 
haved with great discretion in her story, both with 

rd to the matter and brevity of it, as well as the 
resemblance it bore to those legends that are found in 
books of chivalry. She observed that she had employ- 
ed a good part of her leisure time in reading such 
romances, but, being ignorant of the situation of differ- 
ent provinces and sea-ports, she had spoken at random, 
when she mentioned her landing at Ossuna.” “I 
thought so,” resumed the priest, “and made all haste 
to adjust matters by what I said; but, is it not very 
strange, to see with what facility this poor unfortunate 
ntleman swallows all those lies and fictions, merely 
use they are delivered in the style and manner of 
his nonsensical books?” “So very strange and sin- 
gular,” said Cardenio, “that [ question if there be any 
nius whatever so fertile as to frame such a character 
by the mere force of invention.” “ And what is a very 
remarkable circumstance,” replied the curate, “ waving 
those extravagances, which this worthy gentleman ut- 
ters upon the subject of his disorder, he can discourse 
upon other topics with surprising ability, and appears 
to bea man of great knowledge and intellects: so 
that, if you do not touch upon chivalry, his hearers 
must look upon him asa person of excellent under- 
standing.” 

While they were engaged in this conversation, Don 
Quixote proceeded in his with Sancho, to whom he 
said, “Come, friend Panza, let us forget what is past, 
with regard to animosity, and tell me, without any ingre- 
dient of rancour and resentment, where and how you 
found Dulcinea? What was she doing? What did 
she say? What answer did she make? How did she 
look when she read my letter? Who transcribed it 
for her perusal? These particulars, and every other 
circumstance of the affair, which you think worthy to 
beknown, asked, and answered, [ expect you will ex- 
pin, without secking to increase my pleasure with 
false additions, much less to diminish it by malicious 
omissions.” “Signor,” answered Sancho, “ if the 
truth must be told, nobody transcribed the letter; be- 
cause I had no letter to be transcribed.” “That is 
very true,” replied the knight; “ for two days after thy 
departure, I found the pocket-book in which it was 
wntten; acircumstance that gave me infinite pain, as 
Icould not conceive what thou wouldest do, when the 
mistake should appear; indeed, [ always imagined 
thou wouldest have returned hither immediately upon the 

very.” “ That would certainly have been the 
case,” said the squire, “if, when your worship read it 
to me, I had not retained it in my memory, so perfect as 
tobe able to dictate it to a parish-clerk, who, as I re- 
peated, transcribed it so exactly, that he said, in all the 
days of his life, though he had read many letters of 
excommunication, he had never seen such a clever 
letter as yours.” “ And dost thou still retain it?” said 
Don Quixote. “No, sir,” replied Sancho; “for, after 
Thad putit into her hand, [ thought there was no further 
Sccasion to retain it, and therefore let it slip out of my 
remembrance ; or, if any part remains, it is that of the 
subterrene—I mean sovereign lady, and the conclusion, 
Yours till death, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance ; 
with about three hundred souls, and lives, and pigsnies, 
Which I set down in the middle.” 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


The savory conversation that passed between Don Guisete 
and his squire Sancho Panza, with many other incidents. 


“ ALL this is pretty well; proceed,” said Don Quix- 
ote: “ how was that queen of beauty employed, when 
you arrived? I dare say you found her stringing pearls, 
or embroidering some device for this her captive knight, 
with threads of gold.” “No, truly,” answered the 
Squire ; “ [ found her winnowing two bushels of wheat 
in the yard.” “Then you may depend upon it,” re 
sumed the knight, “the grains of that wheat were 
converted into pearls by the touch of her hand : and 
didst thou observe, my friend, whether it was of the 


cho, “it seemed to be as it were red wheat.” “ But, 
since it was winnowed by her fair hands,” answered 
Don Quixote, “| dare attirm, it will make the whit- 
est bread in Spain. Go on with thy information.— 
When the letter was delivered, did she not kiss it, and 
place it on the crown of her head, in token of respect ? 
did she not perform some ceremony worthy of such a 
letter ? pray how did she receive it?” “ When I pre- 
sented the letter,” answered Sancho, “ she was in a 
main hurry, winnowing a large heap of wheat that 
was in her sieve ; and said tome, ‘ Friend, lay down 
the letter on that sack ; for I cannot pretend to read it, 
until | have made an end of my work.” “ Discreet la- 
dy,” cried the knight, “ her intention certainly was to 
read it at her leisure, that she might recreate herself 
with the contents.—Proceed, Sancho—and while she 
was thus employed, what conversation passed between 
you ? what questions did she ask concerning me? and 
what answers didst thou make? Recount the whole, 
without leaving one syllable untold.” 
“She asked me no questions,” replied the squire ; 
“ but I told her how | had left your worshid doing pe- 
nance for love of her, skipping among those rocks, 
naked from the waist, upwards, like a mere savage, 
sleeping on the bare ground ; neglecting to eat your 
food like a Christian, or to comb your beard like a de- 
cent man, but whining, and weeping, and cursing your 
fortune.” “If you said I cursed my fortune, you mis- 
represented me,” said Don Quixote ; “for 1 bless my 
fate, and will bless it all the days of my life, for having 
made me worthy to aspire to the love of such an high 
lady as’ Dulcinea del ‘Toboso.” “ High indeed!” an- 
swered Sancho, “for, in faith, she isa good hand taller 
thanI am.” “ How, hast thou been measured with 
her, Sancho!” said the knight. “ Pll tell you how,” 
answered the squire ; “while 1 was helping to lay a 
load of corn upon an ass, we came so close together, 
that I could easily perceive she over-topped me by a 
full hand.” “ That may be true,” said Don Quixote ; 
“ though her tallness is accompanied and adorned by 
a myriad of mental graces. But this you will not deny, 
Sancho, that while you was sonear her, your nostrils were 
regaled by a Sabean odour, and aromatic fragrance, a 
certain delicious sensation, for which there is no name. 
I mean a scent, a perfume, such as fills the shop of 
some curious glover.” “ All that I can say,” answered 
Sancho, “ is, that I was sensible of a sort of rammish 
smell, which I believe was owing to her being in a muck 
sweat from hard work.” “ That is impossible,” cried 
the knight ; “ thy sense must have been depraved ; or 
that smell must have proceeded from thy own body ; 
for | am perfectly well acquainted with the odour of 
that rose among briars, that lily of the valley, that 
liquid amber.” “ It may be so,” said Sancho, “I have 
often known such smells come from myself, as then 
seemed to come from my lady Dulcinea: but that is 
not to be wondered at; because, as the saying is, 
every fiend may stink of brimstone.” “ Well then,” 
added Don Quixote, “ she hath now winnowed the 
wheat, and sent it to the mill, how did she behave after 
she had read my letter?” “ The letter,’ answered San- 
cho, “ was not read at all: for, as she could neither 
read nor write, she chose to rend and tear it to pieces, 
rather than give it to any body who might publish her 
secrets to the village ; saying, she was very well sa- 
tistied with the information I gave her by word of mouth 
concerning your worship’s love for her, and the extra- 
ordinary penance I left you doing on heraccount. Fi- 
nally, she bade me tell you, that she kissed your wor- 
ship’s hands, being much more desirous of seeing than 
writing to you ; and therefore she intreated and com- 
manded your worship, by these presents, to quit this 
desert, and leave off playing the fool, and forthwith set 
out on your journey to Toboso, provided that something 
else of greater importance should not happen ; for 
she longed very much for a sight of your worship : and 
laughed heartily when I told her, that you had taken 
the name of the Knight with the Rueful Countenance. 
When | asked, if the Biscayan had been lately with 
her, she answered, Yes ; and that he was very much 
of a gentleman: but, when | inquired about the galley 
slaves, she said, she had, as yet, seen none of them.” 
“ Hitherto all goes well,” said the knight ; “but pray 
tell me, what jewel she gave you at parting, for the 
news you had brought of me her lover; for it is an 
ancient practice and custom among knights-errant and 
their mistresses, to bestow upon their squires, damsels, 
or dwarfs, who bring them news of each other, some 
rich jewel, as a reward and acknowledgment for the 
message.” “It may be so,” said Sancho, “and I think 
it an excellent custom; but, that must have been in 
times: past: for in this age, it is customary to give 
nothing but a piece of bread and cheese, which was 
all the present t vectal from my Lady Dulcinea, who 
reached it over the yard wall, when I took my leave; 





finer or common sort?” “ Why neither,” said San- 


“ She is liberal to excess,” said the knight; “and if 
she omitted giving thee a jewel, it must certainly have 
been owing to her not having any by her; but all in 
good time :* I shall see her soon, and then every thing 
will be set to rights, Yet, there is one thing, Sancho, 
which overwhelms me with astonishment. You seem 
to have travelled through the air: for you have spent 
little more than three days in your journey, though To- 
boso is more than thirty leagues distant from hence. 
From this extraordinary expedition, I conjecture, that 
the sage, who is my friend, and interests himself in my 
affairs, and such there certainly is, and must be, else I 
should be no true knight-errant: I say, this enchanter 
must have assisted thee in thy journey, though thou 
didst not perceive it ; for, some das are of that class, 
who will take up a knight-errant while he is asleep in 
his bed, and without his knowing any thing of the 
matter, he shall awake next morning in some place 
more than a thousand leagues from the house where he 
took up his lodging the night before ;_ and without such 
sudden transportations it would be impossible for 
knights to succour each other in distress, as they fre- 
quently do. A knight-errant, for example, happens to 
be fighting in the deserts of Armenia, with some fierce 
dragon, dreadful goblin, or rival knight; and being 
worsted, and just at the point of being slain, behold, 
when he least expects it, there suddenly appears in a 
cloud, or fiery chariot, another knight, a friend of his, 
who but a minute before resided in England, and who 
assists and delivers him from death; and that same 
night, he finds himself supping at his ease, in his own 
house, which is often two or three thousand leagues 
from the field of battle: and all this is effected by the 
industry and art of sage enchanters, who take those 
valiant knights under their protection. 

“Wherefore, friend Sancho, I can easily believe that 
thou hast in so little time travelled from hence to Tobo- 
so and back again ; because, as I have already observed, 
some friendly sage must have carried thee through the 
air, though thou didst not perceive it.” “ Not unlike- 
ly,” replied the squire ; “for, in good faith, Rozinante 
went like a gypsy’s ass, with quicksilver in his ears.” 
“ With quicksilver?” cried the knight. “Aye, and a 
legion of demons to boot, who are beings that travel 
themselves, and make other people travel as fast as 
they please, without tiring.” 

“But, waving this subject, how dost thou think E 
ought to regulate my conduct, now that my mistress 
commands me to appear in her presence! for although 
I find myself obliged to comply with her orders, I am 
utterly incapacitated by the boon I have granted to this 
princess: and I am bound by the laws of chivalry to 
fulfil my promise, before I indulge my inclination. On 
one hand, I am persecuted and harassed by the desire 
of seeing Dulcinea ; on the other, I am incited and in~ 
vited by my honour, and the glory I shalt acquire in 
this enterprize. I am, therefore, determined to travel 
with alt expedition, until I arrive at the place where the 
giant resides; and when I shall have restored the prin- 
cess to the peaceable possession of’ her kingdom, after 
having shortened the usurper hy the head, f will return 
to the rays of that beauty which enlightens my thoughts, 
and excuse myself in such a manner as to obtain her 
forgiveness, as she will plainly perceive that my delay 
tended to the increase of her glory and tame: seeing 
all my reputation in arms, past, present, or to come, 
proceeds fon her favour and inspiration.” “ Lord !” 
cried Sancho, “how your worship is concerned about 
a parcel of potsherds. Pray tell me, sir, do you intend 
to make this journey for nothing; and to tet sucha 
rich and noble marriage as this slip through your fin- 
gers, while the dowry is no less than a kingdom; which, 
[have actually heard, is more than twenty thousand 
leagues round, plentifully stored with every thing that 
is needful for the sustenance of mortal man, and larger 
than Portugal and Castile put together? Hold = 
tongue, a God’s name, and take shame to yourself for 
what you have said; pardon my fteedom, take my advice, 
and marry in the first place where we can find a curate ; 
or make use of our friend, the licentiate, who, will buckle 
you handsomely. Take notice, therefore, that [ ar of 
an age to give good counsel, and this that | offer will 
fit you to a hair; for a bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush; and, as the saying is, He that hath good in his 
view, and yet will not evil eschew, his folly deserveth to 

rue,” ’ 
“Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, “ if thou advisest 
me to marry, with a view of seeing me king, after I 
shall have killed the giant, that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding thee with what [ have promised, 
thou must know, that I can easily gratify thy wishes, 
without wedding the princess; far, before I engage in 
the combat, I will covenant, that provided I caine off 


* Literally, Sleeves are goad even after Easter, i, e, 








by this token, that the cheese was made of ewe’s milk.” 


Though a god thing comes late, it is never unseasonadle 
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conqueror, and decline the marriage, I shall have it in 
my power to dispose of one part of the kingdom, as I 
shall think proper; and to whom should I give it but 
to thee?” “That is very plain,” replied the squire; 
“ but I beseech your worship to make choice of the sea- 
coast, because, if I should happen to dislike the coun- 
try, [ may ship off my black slaves, and sell them as [ 
have already hinted. Wherefore, without troubling 
ep at present, about my Lady Dulcinea, I woul 

ave you go and slay the giant, and conclude that af- 
fair, dom which, before God! we shall certainly reap 
much honour and advafitage.” “I tell thee, Sancho,” 
said Don Quixote, “thou art in the right, and [ will 
follow thy advice, so far as it regards my attendance 
upon the princess, before I visit Dulcinea, But, say 
not a word to any body, even those of our company not 
excepted, of this conversation ; for, as she is so reserv- 
ed and careful of concealing her sentiments, it would 
be inexcusable in me, if I, or any other through my 
means, should disclose them.” ‘Since that is the 
case,” said the squire, “why does your worship com- 
mand all those who are vanquished by your arm, to go 
and present themselves before my Lady Dulcinea? You 
may as well give it under your hand, that you are her 
true and trusty lover: for, if you compel them to fall 
upon their knees before her, and say they are sent by 
your worship, to pay homage to her, how is it possible 
_ the sentiments of either you or her can be conceal- 
e » 

“What an ignorant and simple fellow thou art!” 
resumed the knight, “canst thou not see that all this 
redounds to her praise and exaltation? Thou must 
know, that in our style of chivalry it is deemed a great 
honour for a lady to be admired by a great many knights, 


whose wishes extend no farther than to the desire of 


serving her for her own sake, without expecting any 
other reward, for their great and manifold services, than 
the glory of being admitted into the number of her 
knights.” “In like manner,” said Sancho, “I have heard 
a priest in the pulpit observe, that we must love our Sa- 
viour for his own sake, without being moved thereto by 
any fear of punishment or hopes of applause: though, 
*or my own part, I am inclined to love and serve him, 
on account of his power.” “ Now, the devil take the 
clown!” cried Don Quixote, “he sometimes makes 
such shrewd observations, that one would think he 
had actually studied!” “ And yet, upon my con- 
science,” answered the squire, “I know not so much 
as my letters.” At thatinstant, Master Nicholas calling 
aloud to them to stop a little, that the rest might have 
time to drink at a spring which they found in the way, 
Don Quixote ca back, to the no small satisfaction 
of Sancho, who was already tired with telling lies, 
and afraid of being detected by his master; for, al- 
though he knew that Dulcinea was the daughter of a 

easant at Toboso, he had never seen her in his life. 

y this time Cardenio had put on the clothes which 
Dorothea wore, when they found her; and though 
they were none of the most elegant, he made a much 
better figure than with his tattered dress, which he 
now threw away. The whole company sat down by 
the spring, where while they appeased the keen hun- 
ger that possessed them all, with what the curate had 
brought from the inn, a lad chanced to pass that 
way, who, looking earnestly at the whole company, at 
fength ran up to Don Quixote, and embracing his 
knees, began to blubber most heartily, saying, “ Ah! 
signor, don’t you know me? look at me again; I am 
that same individual young man, called Andrew, whom 
your worship delivered from the tree to which I was 
tied.” The knight recollected his features, and taking 
him by the hand, addressed himself to the company in 
these words: 

“That you may see of what importance knight-er- 
rantry is, to redress the wrongs and grievances which 
are daily committed by the insolent and wicked wretch- 
es who live upon this earth, know, that as I passed by 
a wood some time ago, I heard the screams and woeful 
cries of some afflicted creature in the utmost distress ; 
and, in consequence of my oath and obligation, riding 
towards the shee from which the lamentation seemed 
to come, I found this very young man tied to an oak 
tree: and Iam glad from my soul that he is here in per- 
son, to bear witness to the truth. I say, he was bound 
to an oak, naked from the waist, upwards ; and a pea- 
sant, who I afterwards understood was his master, 
stood scourging him with the reins of a bridle. When 
I inquired into the cause of this barbarous treatment, 
the rustic answered, that he only whipped his own ser- 
vant, for being guilty of some neglect, that savoured 
more of Knavishness than simplicity. ‘The boy protest- 
ed he had done nothing but asked his wages: to this 
affirmation the master replied, by some asseverations 
which have forgot; but though I heard his excuses, I 
would not admit of them. In short, I ordered the pea- 
sant to untie the youth, and made him swear that he 





would carry him home, and pay him his wages in ready 
cash, nay, and pay him in rials that should be perfum- 
ed. Is not this literally true, son Andrew? didst thou 
not observe, with what authority | commanded, and 
with what humility he promised to comply with every 
thing that [ imposed, suggested, and desired? Answer 
without perturbation, or doubt, and tell this honourable 
company what passed, that they may see, and be con- 
vinced, of what use it is, as [ said, to have knights-er- 
rant continually upon duty.” 

“ All that your worship hath told is very true,” an- 
swered the young man: “but the end of the business 
was quite the reverse of what you imagined.” “ How! 
the reverse !” cried the knight? “has not the peasant 
paid thee thy wages ?” “ Far from paying me my wa- 
ges,” said Andrew, “ your worship was no sooner out 
ofthe wood, and we by ourselves again, than he bound 
me, a second time, to the same oak, and lashed me so 
severely, that I remained, like St. Bartholomew, flead 
alive ; and, at every a he jeered and scoffed, and 
made game of your worship in such a manner, that if it 
had not been for the excessive pain I felt, I could not 
have refrained from laughing at what he said. In short, 
he treated me so cruelly, that till this very day I have 
been in the hospital, for the cure of the wounds [ receiv- 
ed trom that mischievous farmer: and, truly your wor- 
ship was the cause of all that I suffered ; for, if you had 
followed your own road, without going where nobody 
called you, or meddling with other people’s affairs, my 
master would have been satisfied with giving me a cool 
dozen or two, and then lossed and paid me my due, 
But, when your worship abused him so unseasonably, 
and called him so many bad naines, his choler was in- 
flamed; and as he could not be revenged upon you, as 
soon as you was gone he discharged the storm of 
his wrath upon me, in sucha manner, that J shall ne- 
ver be my own man again.” “ The misfortune,” said 
the knight, “ was in my leaving him before | had seen 
thee paid: for, I ought to have known, by long experi- 
ence, that no peasant will keep his word, if he thinks it 
his interest to break it. But, thou mayest remember, 
Andrew, that swore, if he did not perform his promise, 
I would return and search for him, until he should be 
found, even if he should hide himself in the whale’s bel- 
ly.” “ Very true,” replied Andrew; “but that threat 
signified nothing.” ‘'Thou shall presently see what 
it signifies,” resumed Don Quixote, who getting up 
hastily, ordered Sancho to bridle Rozinante, who was 
following their example, in refreshing himself with 
grass. 

When Dorothea asked what he intended to do, he 
replied, he was going in quest of the peasant, to chas- 
tise him for his villanous behaviour, and make him 
Andrew to the last farthing, in despite and defiance of 
all the rustics upon earth. ‘To this declaration she an- 
swered, by desiring him to consider that, according to 
the promised boon, he could not engage in any enter- 
prize until her affair should be finished ; and since this 
stipulation was known to himself better than to any 
other person, she intreated him to repress his resentment 
until his return fromher kingdom. “ Thatis very true,” 
resumed the knight, “and Andrew must wait with 
patience for my return, as your majesty observes; but, 
I repeat my oath and my promise, never to desist until 
I shall have seen his wages paid, and his injuries re- 
venged.” “] don’t trust to those oaths,” said Andrew, 
“and would rather, at present, have wherewithal to 
bear my expenses to Seville, than all the revenge in the 
world: beso good, if you have any victuals, to give me 
something to eat upon my journey, and the Lord be 
with your worship and all knights-errant, who, I wish, 
may always err as much in their own affairs, as they 
have done in mine.” Sancho, taking a luncheon of 
bread and cheese from the store, gave it to the young 
man, saying, “ Here, brother Andrew, take this: an 
now we have all shared in your misfortune.” When 
Andrew asked, what share of it had fallen to him, he 
replied, “ ‘That share of bread and cheese which I have 

iven you: and God knows whether I shall not feel 
the loss of it; for you must know, friend, that we squires 
of knights-errant are subject to many a hungry belly, 
with other misfortunes which are more easily felt than 
described.” r ’ 

Andrew accepted of the bread and cheese, and seeing 
that nobody offered him any thing else, made his bows, 
and as the saying is, took his foot in his *hand. True 
it is, before he departed, he addressed himself to Don 
Quixote, saying, “For the love of God ! Sir Knight-er- 
rant, ifever you mect me again, spare yourself the trou- 
ble of coming to my assistance, even though you should 
see me cut into minced meat ; but leave me to my mis- 
fortune, which cannot be so great, but that it may be 
increased by the succour of your worship, whom God 
confound, together with all the knights-errant that ever 


* Literally, Took the road in his hands. 














was born?’ Don Quixote started up, in order to chastisg 
him, but he ran away with such nimbleness, that nobod 
attempted to pursue him ; and the knight was cocshasat 
of his exploit, that the company were at great pains to 
contain their laughter, to prevent his being quite out of 
countenance, 





CHAPIFR V. 

Which treats of what happened to Don Quizote and his 

company at the inn, 

Tueir sumptuous meal being ended, they saddled 
their beasts, and without meeting any thing worthy of 
mention, arrived next day at the very inn which was g9 
much the dread and terror of Sancho ; but, unwillin 
as he was to enter, he could not avoid going into it, 
The innkeeper, his wife, daughter, and Manitornes, 
seeing Don Quixote and Sancho at the gate, went out 
to receive them, with great demonstrations of joy ; and 
the knight returned their compliments with grave de. 
portment and solemn approbation, desiring them to pres 

are a better bed for him than that which he had occupied 

efore. ‘To thisdemand, the landlady answered that, pro- 
vided he would pay better than he did before, he should 
lie like a prince : he promised to see her satisfied, and 
they immediately made up a tolerable bed, in the same 
garret where he had formerly lodged, in which he laid 
himself down, very much disordered, beth in body and 
mind. He was no sooner locked up in his chamber, 
than the landlady attacked the barber, and seizing him by 
the beard, cried, “ By my faith! you shall no longer 
use my tail for a beard. Give me my tail, | say, foritis 
ashame to see how my husband’s thing is bandied about 
for want of it ; I mean the comb that he used to stick 
in my tail.” But, the barber would not part with it, for 
all her tugging, until the priest desired him to restore it; 
because there was no further occasion for the disguise, 
as he might now appear in his own shape, and tell the 
knight, that after he had been robbed by the galley 
slaves, he had fled to that inn; and tf he should inquire 
for the princess’s gentleman usher, they would tell him 
she had dispatched him away before her, to advertise 
her friends and subjects, that she was upon the road, 
accompanied by the deliverer of them all. Thus satis 
fied, the barber willingly restored the landlady’s tail, and 
every thing else they had borrowed, with a view of dis- 
engaging Don Quixote from the mountain ; and all the 
people of the inn were astonished at the beauty of Do- 
rothea, as alsy «+t the genteel mien of the swain Cardenio, 
The curate order d them to get ready something to eat; 
and the innkeeper, in hope of being well paid, dressed, 
with all dispatch, a pretty reasonable dinner, but they did 
not think proper to waken Don Quixote, who, they 
believed, stood at that time more’ in need of sleep than 
of food. 

The discourse at table, in presence of the innkeeper, 
his wife, daughter, Maritornes, and all the other lod 
happening to turn upon the uncommon madness of the 
knight, and the condition in which they found him, the 
hostess recounted to them what had ny Sa in her 
house, between him and the carrier ; then looking round 
the room, and seeing Sancho was not present, she told 
the whole story of the blanketing, to the no small en- 
tertainment of the company. The curate observing that 
Don Quixote’s understanding was disordered by the 
books of chivalry he had read, the innkeeper replied, “y 
cannot conceive how that is possible ; for, really, inmy 
opinion, they are the best reading in the world ; I have 
now in my custody two or three of them, together with 
some other papers, which, I verily believe, have preserv- 
ed not only my life, but also that of many others ; for, 
in harvest time, a great number of reapers come hi 
to pass the heat of the day ; and there being always 
one among them who can read, he takes up a book, 
we, to the number of thirty or more, forming a ring about 
him,listen with such pleasure as were enough to makean 
old man grow young again ; atleast, I can say formyself, 
when I hear him read of those furious and terrible strokes 
that have been given by certain knights, | am seized with 
the desire of being at it myself; and could listen to such 
stories whole nights and days without ceasing.” “I! 
wish you would, with all my heart,” replied the wife ; 
“for, [am sure, I never enjoy a quiet minute 1n 
house, except when they are reading, and then you are 
so bembooned with what you hear, you forget to scold 
for that time.” “ That is the very truth of the — 
said Maritornes ; “ in good faith, I myself am hugety 
diverted, when I hear those things ; they are so clever, 
especially when they tell ushow yon tother lady lay 
among orange trees, in the embraces of her hay 0 
while a duenna, half dead with envy and surprise, Kept 
sentry over them—odd ! all these things make my 
water.” 

« And what is your opinion of the matter, my young 
mistress ?” said the priest to the innkeeper’s daughter . 
« Truly, signor, I don’t well know,” she replied ; but, 
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listen among the rest, and really, though I do not under- 
stand it, I am pleased with what I hear: yet, I take no 
delight in those strokes that my father loves ; butin the 
lamentations made by the knights, when they are ab- 
sent from their mistresses, which, in good sooth, often 
makes me weep with compassion.” “Then you would 
eoon give them relief, if they mourned for you, my 
pretty maid?” said Dorothea. “ t don’t know what I 
should do,” answered the girl; “ but this I know, that 
aome of those ladies are so crucl, their knights call them 
lions, tigers, and a thousand other reproachful names. 
Jesus! | can’t conceive what sort of folks those must 
be, who are so hard-hearted and unconscionable as to 
Jet aman of honour die, or lose his senses, rather than 
take the least notice of him: why should they be so 
coy? if their suitors court them in an honest way, let 
them marry, and that is all the men desire.” “ Hold 
your peace, child,” said the landlady; “ methinks 

ou are too well acquainted with these things : young 
maidens, like you, should neither know nor spéak so 
much.” The daughter said, as the gentleman asked 
her the question, she could do no less than answer him ; 
and the curate demanding a sight of the books, “ With 
all my heart,” replied the innkeeper, who, going to his 
own chamber, brought out an old portmanteau secured 
with a chain, which being opened, the priest found in it 
three large voluines and some manuscripts, written in 
avery fair character. 

The first book they opened appeared to be Don 
Cirongilio of ‘Thrace ; the second, Melixmarte of Hyr- 
cania ; and the third was the history of that great cap- 
tain Gongalo Hernandes de Cordova, with the life of 
Diego Garcia de Parades. The curate having read the 
titles of the two first, turned to the barber, saying, 
“ We now want our friend’s housekeeper and cousin,” 
“ Not at all,” answered Mr. Nicholas, “ i inyself can 
convey them to the yard, or rather to the chimney, 
where there is actually a special good fire.” “ What! 
you intend to burn these books, then?” said the inn- 
keeper. “ Only these two,” answered the curate, pointing 
to Don Cirongilio and Felixmarte. “ I suppose, then,” 
resumed the landlord, ‘ my books are heretic and 
phlegmatic ?” “ You mean schismatic, honest friend, 
and not phlegmatic,” said the barber. “ Even so,” re- 
plied the landlord ; “ but, if any of them be burnt, let 
it be the history of that great captain, together with 
Diego Garcia ; for, | would rather suffer you to com- 
mit my son to the flames, than to burn e’er a one of 
the rest.” “ Hark ye, brother,” said the curate, “these 
two books are stuffed with lies, vanity, and extrava- 
gance ; but, that of the great captain ts a true history, 
containing the exploits of Gongalo Hernandes de Cor- 
dova, who, by his numerous and valiant achievements, 
acquired, all the world over, the epithet of the great 
captain, a renowned and splendid appellation, merited 
by him alone, and that Diego Garcia de Parades was a 
noble cavalier, born in the city of Truxillo in Estrema- 
dura, a most valiant soldier, and endowed with such 
bodily strensth, that with a single finger he could stop 
a mill-wheel in the heat of its motion; and being once 
pee at one end of a bridge, with atwo-handed sword 

¢ alone prevented a vast army from passing over it : 
he performed a great many actions of the same kind, 
which he himself hath recounted with all the modesty 

a gentleman who writes his own memoirs ; where- 
as, had they been committed to writing by any other 
free and dispassionate author, they would have eclipsed 
ali the Hectors, Achilleses, and Orlandos that ever 
lived.” “You may tell such stuff to my grannam,” 
said the innkeeper. “Lord! how you are surprised at 

stopping of a mill-wheel! before God! [ advise 
it worship to read, as [ have done,* the history of 
elixmarte of Hyrcania, who, with a single back-stroke, 
cut five giants throuzh the middle, as easily as if the 
had been made of beans, like the figures ‘with which 
the boys divert themselves. Another time he engaged 
& most infinite and powerful army, consisting of a mil- 
lion and six hundred thousand soldiers, all armed cap- 
&-pee, whom he totally routed, as if they had been flocks 
of sheep. Then what shall we say of the most excel- 
lent Don Cirongilio of Thrace, who was so valiant and 
courageous, as may be seen in the book of his history, 
that while he was sailing on a river, a fiery serpent rose 
above the water, which he no sooner saw, than leaping 
on its back, he fastened himself astride upon its scaly 
shoulders, and seized it by the throat with both hands 
$0 forcibly, that the serpent, feeling itself well-nigh 
strangled, could find no other remedy but dive into the 
profound with the knight, who would not quit his hold ; 
and when he descended to the bottem, he found him- 
self in a palace situated in the midst of a garden that 
Was wonderfully pleasant; and then the serpent turn- 
ed itself. into an ancient man, who told him such things 





i will appear in the sequel, that the landlord could not 


re ~on nevertheless, he might boast of what he eould 


not d 





as you would rejoice to hear.—Say no more, signor; if 
you was to hear it, you would run stark mad for joy— 
so that, a fig for your great captain, and that same Die- 
go Garcia you talk of.” 

Dorothea, hearing this harangue, whispered to Carde- 
nio, “Our host wants not much to make the second 
edition of Don Quixote.” “I think so too,” answered 
Cardenio; “for, by his discourse, he seems to take it 
for granted, that every thing which is recounted in these 
books, is neither more nor less than the truth; and all 
the capuchins in Spain will not be able to alter his be- 
lief” “ Consider, brother,” resumed the curate, “that 
there never was upon earth such a person as Felixmarte 
of Hyrcania, nor Don Cirongilio of Thrace, nor any 
other of such knights as are celebrated in books of 
chivalry. The whole is a fiction, composed by idle 
persons of genius, for the very purpose you mentioned, 
namely, pastime, which was the aim of your readers : 
for, | swear to you, no such knights ever existed, nor 
were any such exploits and extravagances ever per- 
formed in this world.” “You must throw that bone to 
some other dog,” replied the landlord, “as if I did not 
know that two and three make five, or where my own 
shoe pinches. Your worship must not think to feed me 
with pap, for egad I am no such suckling: a good joke, 
faith! You would make me believe that all the con- 
tents of these books are madness and lies, although 
they are printed by license from the king’s council ; as 
if they were persons who would wink at the printing 
of such lies, battles, and enchantments, as turn peo- 
ple’s brains.” “Friend,” replied the curate, “I have 
already told you, that they are designed for the 
amusement of our idle hours; and as, in every well- 
governed commonwealth, the games of chess, billiards, 
and tennis, are licensed for the entertainment of those 
who neither can nor ought to work ; in like manner, 
those books are allowed to be printed, on the supposi- 
tion, that nobody is so ignorant as to believe a syllable 
of what they contain; and if 1 was now permitted, or 
the company required it, I could give some hints to- 
wards the improvement of books of chivalry, which 

rhaps might be both serviceable and entertaining; 

ut, I hope the time will come, when I may have an 
opportunity of imparting my suggestions to those who 
can convert them to general use: meanwhile, Mr. 
Publican, you may depend upon the truth of what I 
have said; take your books away, and settle the affair 
of their truth or falsehood, just as your own compre- 
hension will permit ; much good may they do you, and 
God grant that you may never halt on the same foot of 
which your lodger Don Quixote is lame.” “ I hope,” 
answered the innkeeper, “ [shall never be mad enough 
to turn knight-errant, as [ can easily perceive that the 
customs now a-days are quite different from those in 
times past, when, as it is reported, those famous heroes 
travelled about the world.” 

Sancho, who had come into the room about the mid- 
dle of this conversation, was very much confounded 
and perplexed when he heard them observe, that there 
was no such thing as knight-errantry in the present 
age, and that all the books of chivalry were filled with 
extravagance and fiction: he therefore determined 
within himself, to wait the issue of his master’s last 
undertaking ; and if it should not succeed as happil 
as he expected, to leave him, and return, with his wife 
and children, to his former labour. 

When the innkeeper took up the portmanteau with 
the books, in order to carry them away, “ Stay,” said 
the curate, “ until I examine these papers, which are 
written in such fair character.” The landlord accord- 
ingly pulled out a manuscript, consisting of eight sheets 
of paper, intitled, in large letters,* “ The novel of the 
Impertinent Curiosity.” The priest having read three 
or four lines to himself, said, “ Really the title of this 
novel pleases me so much, that I have a strong inclina- 
tion to peruse the whole. ‘To this observation the int.- 
keeper replied, “Then your reverence may read it 
aloud ; for, you must know, the reading of it hath 
given great satisfaction to several lodgers at this inn, 
who have earnestly begged the copy: but that request 
I would not cumply with, because | think of restoring 
it to the right owner, as I expect that the person who 
left the portmanteau with the books and papers, in a 
mistake, will return, on purpose to fetch them ; or, you 
know, he may chance to travel this way, on other 
business; and though I should miss them heavily, in 
faith they shall be restored ; for, though an innkeeper, 
I am still a Christian.” “ Friend,” said the curate, 
“ you are very much in the right: but, for all that, if I 
like the novel, you shall give me leave to transcribe it.” 
“ With all my heart,” replied the landlord. While this 
discourse passed between them, Cardenio, having taken 
up the manuscript, and begun to read, was of the 





* The original, which is Curioso impertinente, signifies 
one who is impertinently curious, not a curjous imperti- 
nent, 





curate’s opinion, and intreated him to read it aloud, 
that the whole company might hear it. “ I will,” an- 
swered the priest, “if you think we had not better 
spend the time in sleeping than in reading.” “ For 
my own part,” said Dorothea, “ it will bea sufficient re- 
freshment for me to listen to some entertaining story ; 
for, my mind is not com enough to let me sleep, 
even if I stood in need of repose.” “If that be the 
case,” resumed the curate, “I will read it out of cu- 
riosity, at a venture, and perhaps it will yield us some 
entertainment into the bargain.” Master Nicholas 
earnestly joined in the request, and Sancho himself 
expressed a desire of hearing it; upon which the 
licentiate, finding he should please the whole company, 
as well as himself, replied, “ Well, then, listen with 
attention, for the novel begins in this manner :— 





CHAPTER VI. 
The novel of the Impertinent Curiosity. 

“In Florence, a rich and celebrated city of Italy, 
situated in the province called Tuscany, lived Anselmo 
and Lothario, two wealthy and noble cavaliers, so strict- 
ly united in the bands of amity, that every body who 
knew them called them, by way of excellence and epi- 
thet, The Two Friends: and, indeed, being both ba- 
chelors, and their age and education so much alike, it 
was not to be wondered at if a reciprocal affection 
sprung up between them : true itis, Anselmo was rather 
more addicted to amorous pastime than Lothario, whose 
chief delight was in hunting; yet, upon occasion, An- 
selmo could quit his own amusements to pursue those 
of his friend; and Lothario could postpone his favour- 
ite diversion, in order to practise that of Anselmo: in 
this manner, their inclinations proceeded so mutually, 
that no clock ever went with more regularity. Ansel- 
mo happened to fall desperately in love with a young 
lady of rank and beauty, in the same city, descended 
from such a noble family, and so amiable in herself, 
that he determined, with the approbation of his friend, 
without which he did nothing, to demand her of her 
parents in marriage ; and, accordingly, put his resolu- 
tion in practice. Lothario was intrusted with the mes- 
sage, and concluded the affair so much to the satisfac- 
tion of his friend, that in a very little time Anselmo saw 
himself in possession of his heart’s desire ; and Camilla 
thought herself so happy in having obtained such a hus- 
band, that she was incessant in her acknowledgments 
to Heaven and Lothario, by whose mediation her hap- 
piness was eff cted. 

“During the first two days after marriage, which are 
commonly spent in feasting and mirth, Lothario, as 
usual, frequented the house of his friend, with a view of 
honouring his nuptials, and endeavouring, as much as 
in him lay, to promote the joy and festivity attendin 
all such occasions: but, the wedding being over, on 
the frequency of visits and congratulations abated, he 
began carefully and gradually to absent himself from 
Anselmo’s house, thinking, as every prudent person 
would naturally conclude, that a man ought not to visit 
and frequent the house of a friend after he is married, 
in the same manner as he had practised while he was 
single ; for, though suspicion should never find harbour 
with true and virtuous friendship, yet the honour of a 
married man is 60 delicate, as to be thought subject to 
injury, not only from a friend, but even from a brother. 
Anselmo perceived Lothario’s remissness, and com- 
plained of it loudly, saying, that if he had thought his 
marriage would have Impaired their former correspon- 
dence, he never would have altered his condition ; and 
begged, that as by the mutual friendship which inspired 
them while he was single, they had acquired such an 
agreeable title as that of The Two Friends, he would 
not now suffer that endearing and celebrated name to 
be lost, by a scrupulous adherence to mere form and 
punctilio, He therefore intreated him, if he might be 
allowed to use the expression, to be master of his house, 
and to come in and go out as formerly, assuring him 
that the inclinations of Camilla, in that respect, were 
exactly conformable to his owa ; and that, knowing the 
perfect friendship which subsisted between them, she 
was extreinely mortified at his late shyness. 

“To these and many other arguments used by An- 
selmo, to persuade his friend to frequent his house as 
usual, Lothario answered with such prudence, force, 
and discernment, that the other was convinced of his 
discreet conduct ; and it was agreed betwixt them, 
that Lothario should dine with him twice a week, be- 
sides holidays; but, notwithstanding this agreement, 
he resolved to comply with it no further than he should 
see convenient for the honour of Anselmo, which was 
dearer to him than his own. He said, and his obser- 
vation was just, that a man on whom Heaven hath 
bestowed a beautiful wife, should be as cautions of the 
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men he brines home to his house, as careful in observ- 


ing the female friends with whom his spouse converses 
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abroad : for, that which cannot be performed, nor con- 
certed in the street or the church, or at public shows 
and diversions, with which a husband must sometimes 
indulge his wife, may be easily transacted in the house 
of a female friend or relation, in whom his chief confi- 
dence is reposed. Wherefore, Lothario observed, that 
every married man had occasion tor some friend to 
apprize him of any omission in her conduct ; for, it 
often happ:ns, that he is too much in love with his wife, 
to observe, or too much afraid of offending her, to pre- 
scribe limits to her behaviour, in those things, the 
following or eschewing of which, may tend to his 
honour or reproach : whereas, that inconvenience might 
be easily amended by the advice of a friend. But, 
where shall we find such a zealous, discreet, trusty 
friend, as is here required? I really know not, except 
in Lothario hims=If, who consulting the honour of An- 
selmo, with the utinost care and circumspection, was at 
great pains to contract, abridge, and diminish the 
number of the days on which he had agreed to frequent 
his house ; that the idle, vulgar, and prying eyes of 
malice, might not indulge their love of slander, when 
they perceived a gentvel young man, of such birth, 
fortune, and accomplishments as he knew himselt 

ossessed of, go into the house of such a celebrated 
Senay as Camilla; for, although lis virtue and honour 
might bea sufficient check to the most malevolent 
tongue, he would not expose his own character, or that 
of his friend to the smnallest censure; and, therefore, 
employed the greatest part of those days on which he 
had agreed to visit Anselmo in such things as he pre- 
t-nded were indispensable: so that when they were 
present, a great deal of time was consumed by the 
complaints of the one, and excuses of the other. One 
day, however, as they were walking through a meadow, 
near the suburbs of the city, Anselmo addressed him- 
self to Lothario in these terms ; 

“« You believe, my friend Lothario, that I can never 
be thankful enough to Heaven for the blessings | enjoy, 
not only in the most indulgent parents, and in the 
abundance of those things which are called the goods 
of nature and fortune; but also in a friend like you, and 
a wife like Camilla; two pledges which | esteem, if 
not as highly as I ought, at least as much as I can. 
Yet, though I possess all those benefits which usually 
constitute the happiness of mankind, I find myself one 
of the most disgusted and discontented men alive. I have 
been for these many days so harassed and fatigued with 
such an odd unaccountable desire, that I cannot help 
being amazed at my infatuation, for which I often blame 
and rebuke myself, endeavouring to suppress and con- 
ceal it from my own reflection: but, I tind it as impos- 
sible to keep the secret, as if I had industriously 
published it to the whole world; and since it must 
actually be disclosed to somebody, 1 would have it 
deposited in the most secret archives of your heart ; in 
full confidence, that by the diligence which you, as a 
trusty friend, will exert in my behalf, when you know 
it, I shall soon see myself delivered from that anxiety 
to which it hath reduced me, and by your assiduity be 
raised toa pitch of joy, equal to the degree of vexation 
which my own folly hath entailed upon me.’ 

“Lorathio was astonished at this discourse of An- 
selmo, as he could not comprehend the meaning of such 
a long preface and preamble; and endeavoured, by 
revolving every thing in his imagination, to find out 
what this desire could be that preyed so much upon 
the spirits of his friend; but, finding himself always 
wide of the mark, he was willing to ease himself imme- 
diately of the excessive pain his suspense occasioncd ; 
and with this view told Anselmo, that he did a manifest 
injury to the warmth of his friendship, in going about 
the bush, seeking indirect methods to impart his most 
secret thoughts, since he was well assured, that he might 
entirely depend upon him, either for advice to suppress, 
or assistance to support them. ‘I am well convinced of 
the truth of what you say,’ answered Anselmo ; ‘and 
in that confidence will tell you, my friend, that the de- 
sire with which [ am possessed, is to be certain, wheth- 
er or not my wife Camilla is a3 virtuous and perfect as I 
believe herto be: and tiis truth I shall never be fully per- 
suaded of, until the perfection of her nature appear upon 
trial, as pure gold is proved by fire: forit is my opinion, 
that there is no woman virtuous, butin proportion to the 
solicitation she hath withstood; and that she only is 
chaste who hath not yielded to the promises, presents, 
tears, and continual importunities of persevering lovers, 
And pray, where is the merit n a woman’s being chaste, 
when ‘nobody ever courted her to be otherwise? what 
wonder that she should be reserved and cautious, who 
has no opportunity of indulging loose inclinations, and 
who knows her husband would immediately put her 
to death, should he once catch her tripping ? here- 
fore, I can never entertain the same degree of esteem 
for a woman who is chaste out of fear, or want of op- 
* tunity, as 1 would for her who hath triumphed over 





perseverance of solicitation : so that, forthese and many 
other reasons I could urge to sanction and enforce my 
opinion, I desire that my wife Camilla may undergo the 
test, and be refined in the fire of importunate addresses, 
by one possessed of sufficient accomplishments to in- 
spire a woman with love; and if she comes off, as 
I_ believe she will, victorious in the trial, I shall think 
my own happiness unparalleled. 1 shall then be able to 
say, that my wishes are fulfilled; and that she hath 
fallen to my lot, of whom the wise man saith, ‘Who 
hath found her?’ And evenif the contrary of what I ex- 
pect should happen, the satisfaction of seeing my opi- 
nion confirmed, will help me to bear with patience that 
which would otherwise prove such a costly experiment. 
Supposing, then, that nothing you can say in opposition 
to this desire of mine, can avail in diverting me from 
my purpose, I expect and intreat that you, my friend 
Lothario, will condescend to be the instrument with 
which I execute this work of my inclination. I will 
give you proper opportunities, and supply you with 
every thing I see necessary for soliciting a woman of 
virtue, honour, and disinterested reserve: and what, 
among other things, induces me to intrust you with this 
enterprize, is the consideration, that should Camilla’s 
scruples be overcome, you will not pursue your conquest 
to the last circumstance of rigour, but only suppose that 
done, which, for good reason, ought to remain undone ; 
so that I shall be injured by her inclination alone, and 
my wrongs lie buried in the virtue of your silence, which 
I know, in whateverconcerns my welfare, will be eternal 
as that of death. Wherefore, if you would have me 
enjoy what deserves to be called life, you will forth- 
with undertake this amorous contest, not with luke- 
warmness and languor, but with that eagerness and di- 
ligence which corresponds with my wish, and the con- 
fidence in which I am secured by your friendship.’ 

“Such was the discourse of Anselmo, to which Lo- 
thario listened so attentively, that, except what he is 
already said to have uttered, he did not open his lips, 
until his friend had finished his proposal ; but, finding 
he had nothing more to allege, after having for some 
time gazed upon him as an object hitherto unseen, that 
inspired him with astonishment and surprise :—‘I can- 
not be persuaded, Anselmo,’ said he, ‘but what you 
have said was spoke in jest; for, had 1 thought you in 
earnest, [ should not have suffered you to proceed so far, 
but by refusing to listen, have prevented such a long 
harangue. Without doubt, you must either mistake 
my disposition, or [ be utterly unacquainted with yours : 
and yet, I know you to be Anselmo, and you must be 
sensible that [am Lothario; the misfortuneis, I no long- 
er find you the same Anselmo you was wont to be, 
nor do I appear thesame Lothario as before; your dis- 
course savours not of that Anselmo who wasmy friend ; 
nor is what you ask a thing to be demanded of that Lo- 
thario who shared you confidence. Good men, as a cer- 
tain poet observes, may try and avail themselves of their 
friend, ‘ Usque ad aras;’ I mean, not presume upon 
their friendship in things contrary to the decrees of Hea- 
ven. Now, if a heathen entertained such ideas of 
friendship, how much more should they be cherished by 
a Christian, who knows, that no human affection ought 
to interfere with our love of God; and, when a person 
stretches his connexions so far, as to lay aside all respect 
for heaven, in order to manifest his regard for a friend, he 
ought not to be swayed by trifles or matters of small con- 
sequence, but by those things only on which the life 
and honour of a friend depend. Tell me, then, Anselmo, 
which of these is in danger, before I venture to gratify 
your wish, by complying with the detestable proposal 
you have made? Surely, neither: on the contrary, if I 
conceive you aright, you are desirous that I should in- 
defatigably endeavour to deprive you and myself also 
of that very life and honour which it is my duty to pre- 
serve: for, if [ rob you of honour, I rob you of hie ; 
since a man without woe is worse than dead ; and 
I being the instrument, as you desire I should be, that 
entails sucha curse upon you, shall not be dishonour- 
ed, and of consequence, dead to all enjoyment and 
fame, Listen with patience, my friend Anselmo, and 
make no answer until [ shall have done with imparting 
the suggestions of my mind, concerning the strange 
proposal you have made: for there will be time enough 
for you to reply, and me to listen in my turn.’ § With 
all my heart,’ cried Anselmo ; ‘you may speak as long 
as you please.’ 

“ Accordingly Lothario proceeded, saying, In my 
opinion, Anselmo, your disposition is at present like that 
of the moors, who will not suffer themselves to be con- 
vieted of the errors of their sect, by quotations from 
the holy scripture, nor with arguments founded on spe- 
culation, or the articles of faith ; but must be confuted 
or convinced by examples that are palpable, easy, fa- 
miliar, and _— to the certainty of mathematical de- 
monstration : for instance, if from equal parts, we take 
equal parts, those that remain are equal, And if they 








do not understand this proposition verbally, as is fre. 
ya the case, it must be explained and set before 
eir eyes, by manual operation, which is also insuff, 
cient to persuade them of the truth of ourholy religion, 
The self-same method must I practise with 
whose desire deviates so far from every thing that bears 
the least shadow of reason, that I should look upon itas 
time mispent to endeavour to convince you of your fok 
ly, which is the only name your intention seems to de 
serve. Nay,] am even tempted to leave you in your 
extravagancy, as a punishment for your preposterous 
desire : but, I am prevented from using such rigour by 
my friendship, which will not permit me to desert 
in such manifest danger of perdition. But, to make 
this affair still more plain, tell me, Anselmo, did not you 
desire me to solicit one that was reserved, seduce one 
that was chaste, make presents to one that was disin. 
terested, and assiduously court one that was wise? 
Yes, such was your demand. If you are apprised, then, 
of the reserve, virtue, disinterestedness, and prudence 
of your wife, pray what is your aim? If you believe 
that she will triumph over all my assaults, as undoubt. 
edly she will, what fairer titles can you bestow u 
her, than those she possesses already ? or how will she 
be more perfect after that trial, than she is at present ? 
You either do not believe she is so virtuous as_you re 
pane her, Or know not the nature of your demand, 
fyou think she is not So chaste as you have described her, 
you should not hazard the trial, but rather, according to 
the dictates of your own prudence, treat her as a vicious 
woman : if you are satisfied of her virtue, it would be 
altogether impertinent to make trial of that truth, which, 
from the test, can acquire no additional esteem. From 
whence we may reasonably conclude, that for men to 
execute designs which are clearly productive of more 
hurt than benefit, is the province of madness and te 
merity ; especially when they are not incited or com 
e to these designs by any sort of consideration ; 
ut, on the contrary, may at a greater distance per. 
ceive the manifest madness of their intention. Diffi- 
culties are undertaken, either for the sake of God, of 
this world, or of both. The first are incurred by hely 
men, who live the life of angels here on earth ; the se 
cond, by those who traverse the boundless ocean, 
visiting such a diversity of climates and nations, with a 
view of acquiring what are called the goods of fortune: 
and such undertakings as equally regard God and man, 
fall to the share of those fo. soldiers, who no soon- 
er behold, in the wall of an adverse city, a breach, 
though no bigger than that which is made by a single 
cannon-ball, than laying aside all fear, and overlooking, 
with unconcern, the manifest danger that menaces them, 
winged with desire of signalizng their valour in be 
half of their king, country, and religion, throw them- 
selves, with the utmost intrepidity, into the midst of a 
thousand deaths that oppose and await them. These 
are the enterprises which are generally undertaken ; and, 
though full of peril and inconvenience, attended with 
glory, honour, and advantage: but that which you 
ave planned, and purpose to put in execution, neither 
tends to your acquiring the approbation of God, the 
goods of fortune, or the yi so of mankind ; for, 
granting that the experiment should succeed to your 
wish, it will make you neither more happy, rich, nor 
respected than you are ; and should it turn out contra- 
ry to your expectation, you will find yourself the most 
miserable of all mortals. I[t will then give you little 
ease to reflect, that your misfortune is unknown ; for, 
the bare knowing it yourself will be sufficient to plunge 
you in affliction and despair. As a confirmation 
this truth, you must give me leave to repeat the follow- 
ing stanza, written by the celebrated poet Lewis 
Tausilo, at the end of the first part of the tears of St. 
Peter. 
When Peter saw th’ approach of rosy morn, 
His soul with sorrow and remorse was torn ; 
For, though from ev’ry mortal eye conceal’d, 
The guilt to his own bosom stood reveal’d : 
The candid breast will, self-accusing, own 
Each conscious fault, tho’ to the world unknown ; 
Nor will the offender ’scape internal shame, 
Though unimpeach’d by justice or by fame. 


Wherefore, secrecy will never assuage your grief ; 
but, on the contrary, you will a weep, not 
tears from your eyes, but drops of blood from your 
heart, like that simple doctor, whom our *poet men- 
tions, who made trial of the vessel, which the prudent 

* Ludovico Ariosto, author of Orlando Furioso, to which 
poem Cervantes frequently alludes. Here, however, he 
seems to have forgot the passage he meant to cite ; for the 
person who proffered the cup to Rinaldo was no doctor. In 
canto 43, of the Orlando Furioso, mention is made, indeed, 
of one Anselmo, who was a doctor of law; but, not at all 
concerned in the enchanted cup: yet, it must be ow 
that Dr. Anselmo had recourse to an astrologer, in order to 
know whether his wife preserved her chastity in his absence. 
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Rinaldo, with more discretion, refused to touch: and 
although this be a poetical fiction, it nevertheless con- 
tains a well-couched moral, worthy of notice, study, 
and imitation ; especially, as what I am going to say 
will, | hope, bring you to a due sense of the great error 
you want to commit. 

“ Tell me, Anselmo, if Heaven or good fortune had 
made you master and lawful possessor of an exquisite 
diamond, the brilliancy of which was admired by all 
the lapidaries who had seen it, and unanimously al- 
lowed to be the most perfect of its kind; an opinion 
which, as you knew nothing to the contrary, was ex- 
actly conformable to your own; would it be wise or 
panlonable in you, to put that jewel betwixt an anvil 
and a hammer, and by mere dint of blows and strength 
of arm, try if it was as hard and perfect as it had been 

nced? for, copes that the diamond should 
resist the force of this foolish experiment, it would there- 
by acquire no addition of value or fame; and if it 
ld be broke to pieces, a thing that might easily 
bape would not it all be lost? Yes, for certain; 
the owner be universally deemed a fool. Consider 
then, my friend, that Camilla is an exquisite diamond, 
not only in your estimation, but in that of every one 
who knows her, and it would be highly unreasonable 
to expose her to the least possibility of being broke; 
for, even should she remain entire, her reputation will 
receive no increase; but, should she fail in the trial, re- 
flect upon what you must feel, and the reason you will 
then have to complain of yourself, for having been the 
fatal cause of her perdition and your own despair. 
Consider, that no jewel upon earth is comparable to a 
woman of virtue and honour; and, that the honour of 
the sex consists in the fair characters they maintain. 
Since, therefore, the reputation of your wife is already 
as high as it possibly can be, why would you bring this 
truth into question? Remember, my friend, that wo- 
man is an imperfect creature ; and that, far from laying 
blocks in her way, over which she might stumble an 
fall, we ought to remove them with care, and clear her 
paths from all obstructions, that she may, without 
touble, proceed smoothly, in attaining to that perfec- 
tion which she may still want, namely, immaculate 
virtue, We are informed by naturalists, that the er- 
mine is a little animal, covered with a fur of excessive 
whiteness, and that the hunters use this artifice to catch 
it: being well acquainted with the places through 
which it chooses to pass in its flight, they daub them all 
over with mud; and soon as they get sight of the 
creature, drive it directly thither. The ermine, finding 
itself thus barricadoed, stands stili, and is taken ; choos- 
img captivity, rather than by passing through the filth, 
4 stam and sully the whiteness of its fur, which it 
prizes abeve liberty, and even life itself. A chaste and 
virtuous wife is like the ermine, her character being 
More pure and white than drifted snow; but he who 
would guard and preserve it, must use a method quite 
different from that which is practised upon the little ani- 
mal, and beware of clogging her way with the mud of 
entertainments, and the addresses of importunate 
lovers; lest perhaps, nay, without a perhaps, she 
should net possess such virtue and resolution as are 
sufficient of themselves to surmount those obstructions. 
It is, therefore, necessary to remove them, and place be- 
fore her the purity of virtue, and the beauty of an 
unblemished reputation. A virtuous woman also 
resembles a bright transparent mirror, which is liable 
to be stained and obscured by the breath of those who 
h too near it. A virtuous woman, like relics, 
ought te be adored at adistance. She ought to be 
oe and esteemed as a beautiful garden full of 
were and roses, the owner of which will suffer no- 
body te handle them or pass through it, permitting 
them only to enjoy its fragrance and beauty afar off, 
ugh the iron rails that surround it. In fine, I will 
repeat a few verses that I just now recollect, from a 
modera comedy, because they seem to have been com- 
posed upon the very subject of our present discourse. 
A sage old man, advising his friend, who is blessed 
witha handsome daughter, to lock her up, and watch 
over her with the utmost vigilance and care, among 
reasons cautions him with these :— 


L 
Woman is form’d of brittle ware; 
i Then wherefore rashly seek to know 
“What force, unbroken, she will bear, 
And strike, perhaps, some fatal blow, 
Il, 
Though easily to fragments tore, 
*T'were equally absurd and vain, 
To dash in pieces on the floor 
What never can be join’d again. 


This maxim, then, by facts assur’d, 
Should heuceforth be espoused by all ; 


Where’er a Danae lies immur’d, 
The tempting show’r of gold will fall. 


“6 All that I have hitherto suggested, Anselmo, re- 
pa yourself ; and now it is but reasonable you should 
ear something that concerns me; and if I should be 
prolix in my observations, you must excuse me, be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary to expatiate on the sub- 
ject, in order to extricate you from the labyrinth in which 
you are involved, and from which you desire to be dis- 
engaged by my assistance. You consider me as your 
friend, and yet seek to deprive me of my honour; a 
desire opposite to all frendship or regard ; nay, even 
endeavour to make me rob you of your own, That 
you want to destroy mine is plain ; for Camilla, finding 
erself exposed to my solicitations, as you desire, wi 
certainly look upon me as a man void of all principle 
and honour ; because [ attempt to succeed in a design 
8o contrary to the dignity of my own character, and 
the friendship subsisting between us, That you de- 
sire I should rob you of yours is not to be doubted ; 
because Camilla, seeing herself importuned by my ad- 
dresses, will think I must have observed some levity 
in her conduct which hath encouraged me to disclose 
my vicious inclinations, and think herself dishonoured 
accordingly ; so that you will be as much concerned in 
her dishonour as if it was your own. Hence springs the 
common observation, that the husband of a lewd wo- 
man, though he neither knows nor hath given the least 
occasion for the misconduct of his wife ; and though his 
misfortune was neither owing to his want of prudence 
or care, is, notwithstanding, pointed at, and distinguish- 
by a name of scandal and reproach, being looked 
upon by those who know the frailty of his wife with an 
eye of disdain, instead of compassion, which he cer- 
tainly deserves, as his disgrace proceeds not from any 
fault of his, but from the loose inclinations of his worth- 
less spouse. I will now explain the reason why the hus- 
band of a bad woman is justly dishonoured, though he 
neither knows, nor hath been in any shape accessary to 
her backslidings ; and you must hear me with patience, 
because my remarks will, I hope, redound to your own 
advantage. 

“¢ When God created our first parent in the terres- 
trial paradise, we are told by the holy scripture that he 
was thrown into a deep sleep, during which the Al- 
mighty took a rib from his left side,and of this Eve 
being formed, Adam no sooner awoke and beheld her, 
than he cried, ‘ This creature is flesh of my flesh, and 
boneof my bone.’ Nay, God himself pronounced, ‘ For 
this shall a man leave father and mother, and they two 
shall be one flesh.’ ‘Then was instituted the Divine sa- 
crament of marriage, consisting of such ties as death 
alone can unbind, and endowed with such miraculous 
virtue and power, as to unite two different persons in 
one flesh ; nay, what is still more wonderful, to com- 
bine two souls, so as to produce but one will, pro- 
vided the union be happily effected. From hence it 
follows, that the flesh ot the wife, being the same with 
that of the husband, whatever stains or blemishes are 
imbibed by the first, must equally affect the other, al- 
though, as I have already observed, he is in no man- 
ner accessary to the misfortune. Wherefore, as the 
whole person is affected by the pain of the foot, or an 
other member of the human body, and the head, thoug! 
no way concerned in the cause, be a fellow-sufferer 
with the ancle when it is hurt, by the same rule an 
husband, being a part of the same whole, must bear 
a share of his wife’s dishonour; for, as all the 
honours and disgraces of this life proceed from 
flesh and blood, the infamy of a vicious wo- 
man, being of the same origin, must be shared by 
her husband, who ought to be looked upon as a disho- 
noured person, though he be utterly ignorant of the 
guilt, Reflect, therefore, Anselmo, on t e danger into 
which you bring yourself, by seeking to disturb the 
peace and uaneuihiey of your virtuous wife. Reflect 
upon the vanity and impertinence of that curiosity, 
which prompts you to awaken and stir up those hu- 
mours that now lie tamed and quiet in the bosom of 
your chaste spouse, Consider that, in this rash adven- 
ture, your gain must be very small, but your loss may 
he so great that I leave it unmentioned, because I want 
words to express its estimation. On the whole, if what 
I have said be insufficient to divert you from your mis- 
chievous design, I desire you will choose some other in- 
strument of your misfortune and disgrace ; for I will 
not undertake the office, though, by my refusal, I should 
even lose your friendship, which is dearer to me than 
any thing upon earth.’ 

« Here the virtuous and prudent Lothario left off 
speaking, and Anselmo remained in such confusion 
and perplexity, that, for some time, he could not an- 
swer one word: at length, however, he broke silence, 
saying, ‘I have listened, my friend Lothario, as = 

i 


to say, and ~ ae arguments, examples, and com- 
parisons, am fully convinced, not only of your great 
discretion, but also of that perfection of fnendship to 
which you have attained ; I sce also, and own, that in 
refusing your counsel, and following my own, I avoid 
the good and pursue the evil. This truth being ac- 
knowledged, you must consider me as a person afflicted 
with that infirmity which induces some women to swal- 
low earth, chalk, coals, and other things of a worse 
nature, which if loathsome to the sight, how much more 
disagreeable must they be to the taste. Wherefore, 
there is an absolute necessity for using some method 
of cure, which you may easily effect, by beginning 
to solicit the love of Camilla, though coldly and feig 
edly ; and sure, she cannot be so frail as to surrender 
her virtue at the first encounter. With this slight 
attempt I shall rest satisfied, and you fulfil the duty of 
friendship, not only in giving me new life, but also in 
dissuading me from being the cause of my own dis- 
honour. Nay, you are obliged to comply with my re- 
quest, by this other consideration, that, determined as [ 
am to put my design in execution, you ought not to 
allow me to communicate this extravagant resolution to 
any other person, lest I run the risk of losing that ho- 
nour which you endeavour to preserve : and, as to your 
suffering in the opinion of Camilla, by tempting to 
seduce her, that is a reflection of small importance, 
because when her integrity is proved, you can soon in- 
form her of our whole contrivance; consequently, re- 
gain and repossess the former place you held in her 
esteem. Since, therefore, by adventuring so little, it is 
in your power to give me so much satisfaction, I hope 
you will not refuse the office, even if it was attended 
with more inconvenience: for I have already told you, 
that I shall look upon the affair as concluded, when- 
ever you shall have made the first attempt.’ 

« dein seeing him fixed in his resolution, even 
after he had exhausted all his rhetoric to dissuade him 
from it, and fearing he would execute his threat of im- 
parting his unhappy design to some other person, de- 
termined to prevent a greater misfortune, by complying 
with his desire: purposing, however, to manage the 
business in such a manner as to satisfy Anselmo, with- 
out altering the sentiments of his wife. With this 
view he told Anselmo that he should have no occasion 
to communicate his intention to any other man ; for he, 
Lothario, would undertake the affair, and begin when 
he pleased. Anselmo, embracing his friend with great 
tenderness and affection, thanked him as much for 
his compliance, as if he had granted him some vast 
favour; and it was concerted between them, that 
Lothario should begin the enterprise the very next 
day, when Anselmo would give him time and he 
portunity of being alone with Camilla, that he might 
speak to her with freedom; and also supply him 
with money and jewels, that with such presents he 
might promote his suit: he, moreover, advised him to 
attempt her by music, and write verses in her praise ; 
or, if that would be too much trouble for the gallant, he 
himself would compose them for the purpose. Lotha- 
rio undertook every thing, but with a very different inten- 
tion from what Anselmo supposed ; and the agreement 
being made, they returned to the house of this last, 
where they found Camilla waiting with great anxiety for 
her husband, who had that day tarried longer than 
usual abroad. Lothario soon after went home to his 
own lodgings, leaving his friend as happy as he him- 
self was perplexed how to contrive a scheme for 
bringing this affair toa fortunate issue : but, that night, 
he fell upon an expedient to deceive Anselmo, without 
giving offence to his wife. oS 

“ Next day he went to dine with his friend. and was 
very kindly received by Camilla, who entertamed him 
with great cordiality, as her husband’s intimate com- 
panion, Dinner being ended, and the table withdrawn, 
Anselmo rising up, desired Lothario to stay with Ca- 
milla till his return from an mr tne: piece of bu- 
siness, that would detain him an hour and a half, Ca- 
milla intreated him to defer it until another time, and 
Lothario offered to go along with him ; but he was deaf 
to both, pressing Lothario to tet him go, while he should 
wait at his house till he came back, for he wanted to 
talk with him upon a subject of the last importance ; at 
the same time, desiring Camilla to keep Lothario com- 
pany till his return : in short, he so well feigned the ne- 
cessity, or rather folly, of his absence, that nobody could 
have suspected the deceit. He accordingly went out, 
and left Camilla and his friend by themselves ; for the 
rest of the family had gone to dinner: so that Lothario, 
seeing himself within the lists, according to Anselmo’s 
desire, with his fair enemy, whose beauty alone was 
powerful enough to overcome a whole squadron of arm- 
ed knights, it may be easily conceived what reason he 
had to fear: yet all he did was to lean his head on his 
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in which he sat, and after having begged pardon for his 
ill-manners, to tell Camilla, he would take a nap till 
Anselmo’s return. She said, he would be more at his ease 
in a couch than in the chair, and advised him to walk 
into a chamber where he would find one. This offer, 
however, he declined, and slept where he was till the 
return of his friend, who finding Camilla in her own 
apartment, and Lothario asleep, concluded, that by his 
long stay, he had given them time, not only to speak, 
but also to take their repose; and was impatient for 
Lothario’s waking, that he might carry him out to walk, 
and inquire about his own fortune, 

“ Every thing succeeded to his wish: when his friend 
awoke they went forth together, and he put every ques- 
tion to him that his curiosity suggested: Lothario an- 
swered, that thinking it improper to explain himself on 
the first occasion, he had done nothing but praised Ca- 
milla’s beauty, which, together with her discretion, he 
told her, engrossed the conversation of the whole city : 
this, he imagined, was the most prudent beginning, as 
it might prepossess her in his favour, and dispose her to 
listen to him another time with pleasure ; being the 
same artifice which is practised by the devil, who, when 
he would seduce those who are on their guard, trans- 
forms himself from an imp of darkness into an angel of 
light, and flattering them with specious appearances, at 
length discovers his cloven foot, and succeeds in his de- 
sign, provided his deceit be not detected in the begin- 
ning. This declaration was altogether satisfactory to 
Anselmo, who said he would give him the same oppor- 
tunity every day, without quitting the house, in which 
he would employ himself so artfully, that Camilla 
should never suspect his design. Many days passed, 
in which though Lothario never opened his mouth on 
the subject to Camilla, he told Anselmo that he had 
made many etfuris, but could never perceive in her the 
least tendency to weakness, or obtain the least shadow 
of hope ; on the contrary, that she had threatened if he 
did not lay aside his wicked design, to disclose the whole 
affuir to her husband. ‘ Very well, said Anselmo, ‘hi- 
therto she is proof against words; we must now try 
whether or not she can resist works also: to-morrow 
you shall have two thousand crowns in gold for a pre- 
sent to her; and as much more to purchase jewels for 
a bait: these are things with which all beautiful women 
are captivated ; for, be they ever so chaste, they love 
finery and gay apparel; if she withstands that temp- 
tation I will rest satisfied, and give you no further 
trouble.’ 

“Lothario promised to go through with the enter- 
prize, now that he had begun, though he was persuad- 
ed he should be fatigued and batiled in the execution. 
Next day he received four thousand crowns, and as 
many perplexities along with them ; for he did not know 
what lie he should next invent; however, he determined 
to tell his friend that Camilla was as invincible to pre- 
sents as to words; and that he should give himself no 
further vexation, since all his endeavours were thrown 
away to no purpose: but fortune, which conducted 
matters in another manner, ordained that Anselmo one 
day, after having, according to custom, left Lothario 
and his wife by themselves, and gone to his own cham- 
ber, should peep through the key-hole, and listen to 
their conversation: it was then he perceived that in 
half an hour and more Lothariodid not speak one word ; 
neither would he have opened his mouth had he remain- 
ed a whole age in the same situation, From hence he 
concluded, that every thing his friend had told him of 
Caumilla’s replies was mere fiction: but, to be still more 
assured, he came out of his chamber, and called Lo- 
thario aside, asked what news he had, and how Ca- 
milla stood affected to him? He replied, that he was 
resolved to drop the business entirely ; for she had 
checked him with such bitterness and indignation, 
that he had no mind to return to the charge. ‘Ah Lo- 
thario! Lothario!’ said Anselmo, ‘how much you have 
failed in the duty of friendship, and abused the confi- 
dence I have reposed in your affection! I have been all 
this time looking through the key-hole of that door, and 
perceived that you have not spoken one word to Ca- 
milla; from whence I suspect that your first declaration 
is yet to come; and if that be the case, as without 
doubt it is, wherefore have you thus deceived me; and 
in so doing, prevented me from other means to satisfy 
my desire?” He said no more, but this was sufficient 
to cover Lothario with shame and confusion ; who, 
thinking his honour concerned, in being convicted of a 
lie, swore to Anselino he would, from that moment, take 
the charge of giving him the satisfaction he required, 
without the least equivocation, as he might perceive by 
watching him narrowly ; though there would be no 
occasion for such diligence, because his future beha- 
Viour in that affarr would acquit him of all suspicion. 

_“ Anselmo gave credit to po protestation ; and that 
his opportunities might be more secure, and less sub- 
ject to interruption, resolved to absent himself from his 





own house for eight days, during which he proposed to 
visit a friend who lived in a village not far from the city ; 
and whom he desired to invite him to his house with 
the most earnest intreaties, that he might excuse him- 
self to Camilla for his absence.—Unfortunate and im- 
prudent Anselmo! what art thou doing? what art thou 
contriving and concerting? consider that thou art act- 
ing against thyself, planning thy own dishonour and 
perdition. Your wife Camilla is virtuous and sober, 
and you possess her at present in quiet; enjoying un- 
interrupted pleasure: her inclinations never ramble be- 
yond the walls of your own house: you are her para- 
dise upon earth, the goal of her desires, the accom- 
plishment of her wishes, and the standard by which 
she measures her will, adjusting it, in all respects, ac- 
cording to your pleasure and the directions of Heaven. 
Since the mine of her honour, beauty, modesty, and 
virtue, yields thee, without trouble, all the riches which 
it contains, or thou canst desire—why wouldst thou, 
by digging in search of a new and unheard-of treasure, 
risk the fall or destruction of the whole, which is sus- 
tained by the feeble props of female constancy? Re- 
member, it is but just, that he who builds on impossi- 
bilities, should be denied the privilege of any other 
foundation; as the poct hath better expressed it, in the 
following couplets : 


In death I sought new life to find, 
And health, where pale distemper pin’d ; 
I look’d for freedom in the jail, 
And faith where perjuries prevail: 
But fate supreme, whose stern decree 
To sorrow maich’d my destiny, 
All possible relief withdrew, . 
Because th’ impossible I kept in view. 


“Next day Anselmo went to the country, after hav- 
ing told Camilla, that in his absence Lothario would 
take charge of the family, and dine with her every day ; 
he, therefore, desired her to treat him with all the respect 
due to his own person. Camilla being a woman of 
honour and discretion, was disgusted at this order, and 
bade him consider how unseemly it was for another 
man to sit at the head of his table inhis absence; at the 
same time begging, that if his directions proceeded from 
his diffidence in her capacity, he would for once put her 
management to the trial, and be convinced by expe- 
rience that she was equal to a more important charge. 
Anselmo replied, that such was his pleasure, and her 
province was to bow the head and obey; upon which 
she, though unwillingly, submitted. Next day he set 
out accordingly, and Lothario went to his house, where 
he met with a very kind and honourable reception from 
Camilla, who never gave him an opportunity of being 
alone with her, but was always surrounded by her ser- 
vants, generally attended by her own maid, whose 
name was Leoncla, for whom her mistress had a particu- 
lar affection, because they had been brought up together 
from their infancy in the house of Camilla’s parents, 
and when she married Anselmo she accompanied her 
to his house in quality of waiting- woman. 

“During the first hose days, Lotiario did not declare 
himself, although he had opportunities immediately 
after the table was uncovered, while the servants were 
at dinner, which Cainilla always ordered them to finish 
with all expedition, Nay, she gave directions to Leo- 
nela to dine every day betore the cloth was laid for her- 
self, that she might alwaysbe in waiting ; but her maid’s 
thoughts were too much engrossed by her own amuse- 
ments, the enjoyment of which required such time and 
opportunity as often hindered her from obeying thecom- 
mands of her mistress; so that she frequently behaved 
as if she had received orders to leave them alone ; but 
the dignified presence of Camilla, the gravity of her 
countenance, and awfulness of person, was such, as 
effectually bridled Lothario’s tongue: yet the energy ot 
virtue, in having this very effect, redounded the more to 
the disadvantage of them both! for though his tongue 
was restricted, his thoughts had a full and free opportu- 
nity of contemplating at leisure the charms both of her 
mind and person, which were sufficient to captivate not 
only an heart of flesh, but evena statue of stone. 

“ Lothario, by gazing at her during those opportuni- 
ties, beheld how worthy she was to be beloved; and 
this conviction began gradually to sap his regard for his 
friend ; so that he made a thousand resolutions to quit 
the city, and go where he should never more be seen by 
Anselmo, or be exposed to danger from the beauty of his 
wife ; but all these were baffled by the pleasure he had 
already felt in seeing and admiring hercharms: he con- 
strained himself, and combated his own inclination, in 
in order to expel and efface that satisfaction: when he 
was alone, he condemned hisown madness, and re- 
proached himself as a false friend and worthless Chris- 
tian: he made a thousand reflections and comparisons 
between himself and Anselmo; and they all terminat- 
ed in this conclusion, that the madness and rash con- 








fidence of his friend greatly exceeded his own i 

ty; and that, if he could excuse himself to Heaven fog 
what he intended to do, as easily as to mankind, hehad 
no reason to dread any punishment for the crime: jn 
short, the beauty and other accomplishments of Cami. 
la, together with the opportunity which the ignorant 
husband put into his hands, entirely overthrew the in. 
tegrity of Lothario: who, giving way at once to the 
dictates of his passion, began at the end of three da 
during which he had been at continual war with his 
sires, to address himself to Camilla with such disorder, 
and amorous discourse, that she was utterly astonish. 
ed, and rising up, went to her own chamber without 
answering one word: but this coyness did not abate 
Lothario’s hope, which always increases with a man’s 
love; on the contrary, he redoubled his efforts, while 
she, perceiving him behave so wide of expectation, did 
not well know what conduct to espouse: but thinking 
it would be both unseemly and unsafe in her to grant 
him another opportunity, she determined that y 
night to send a message to her husband, and actually 
dispatched a servant to him with the following letter: 





CHAPTER VII. 
The continuation of the novel called Impertinent Curiosity, 


«“¢] ris a common observation, that an army without 
a general, and a garrison without a chief, make but a 
very indifferent appearance: but I say, that a young mar 
ried woman without a husband, makes a worse, especial. 
ly when his absence is not the effect ofabsolute necessity; 
or ny own part, I find myself so uneasy, and unable 
to support our separation, that if you do not return im 
mediately, I must go and pass my time at my father’s 
house, though | should leave your’s without a guar; 
for, I believe, he that you left, if he was designed for 
that purpose, hath more regard to his own pleasure 
than to your advantage; and since you are wise J have 
nothing more to say, nor is it proper I should.’ 

“When Anselino received this letter, he was convinced 
that Lothario had begun the enterprize, and that his 
wife had behaved according to his wish. Rejoiced be 
yond measure at this information, he answered bya 
verbal message, that she should by no means leave the 
house, for he would return ina very little time, Ca» 
milla was astonished at this reply, which perplexed her 
more than ever, as she durst neither stay in her own 
house, nor go to her father’s; for in staying at home, 
she endangered her honour, and in going to her parents, 
she transgressed the commands of her husband. In 
fine, she resolved upon that which was worst of all; 
namely, to remain where she was, determined not to 
avoid Lothario, that the servants might not observe ber 
situation, and she was already sorry for what she had 
written to Anselmo, being afraid he would imagine Lo 
rathio had perceived some levity in her conduct which 
encouraged him to lay aside the decorum he ought to 
have preserved. Confident of her own virtue, she 
trusted to God and her conscious prudence, by the help 
of which she thought she could, in silence, resist all the 
solicitations of Lothario, without giving her husband 
any further information, lest it should involve him in 
some trouble or dangerous dispute ; nay, she was even 
industrious in inventing some excuse for Lothario, in 
case Anselmo should ask the reason that induced her 
to write such a letter. 

“ With these sentiments, which were more honour- 
able than prudent and advantageous, she next day sat 
listening to Lothario, who exerted himself in such & 
manner as to shake her fortitude, which, with all her 
virtue, was barely sufficient to hinder her eyes from 
giving manifest indications of the amorous compassion 
that his tears and addresses had awakened in her breast. 
All this tenderness, which Lothario observed, inflamed 
his passion the more; and thinking there was a née 
cessity for shortening the siege, while this opportunity 
of Anselmo’s absence lasted, he assaulted her pride 
with the praises of her beauty; for nothing sooner 
succeeds in overthrowing the embattled towers of fe 
male vanity, than vanity itself, employed by the tongue 
of adulation: in short, he so assiduously undermin 
the fortress of her virtue, and plied it with such irre- 
sistible engines, that though she had been made o 
brass, she must have surrendered at a, He wept, 
intreated, promised, flattered, feigned, an importuned, 
with such earnest expressions of love, as conquered all 
her reserve; at last, he obtained a complete triumph, 
which though what he least expected, was what of 
things he most ardently desired: she yielded— 
chaste Camilla yielded! But what wonder? sinee 
even Lothario’s friendship gave way; a clear and in- 
contestible proof, that love is to be conquered by flight 
alone, and that no person whatever ought to engag® 
such a powerful adversary hand to hand, because 
nothing but force Divine can subdue that humas 
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« Leonela alone was privy to the weakness of her 
mistress, which the two new lovers and false friends 
could not possibly conceal from her knowledge : and 
Lothario did not choose to tell Camilla the contrivance 
ef Anselmo, who had given him the opportunity of ac- 

lishing his design, that she might not undervalue 
his love by supposing that he courted her by accident, 
without being at first really enamoured of her charms. 
Anselino, returning in a few days, did not perceive the 
joss of that, which, though he preserved with the least 
care, he prized above all other possessions: but going 
in quest of Lothario, whom he found in his own lodg- 
ings, after a mutual embrace, he desired he would 
him the mews that must determine his life or death, 
‘The news which I have to give you, my friend, said 
jo, ‘are these: you have a wife who truly de- 
serves to be the pattern and queen of all good women. 
The expressions I used to her were spent in the air, 
my promises were despised, my presents rejected, and 
some tears that ] feigned most heartily ridiculed ; in 
short, Camilla is the sum of all beauty, and the casket in 
which are deposited honour, affability, modesty, and all 
the qualifications that dignify and adorn a woman of 
virtue. Here, take back your money, which I have had 
no occasion to use: the chastity ot your wife is not to 
be shaken by such mean considerations as those of pro- 
mises and presents : be satisfied, Anselmo, and make 
bo more unprofitable trials ; since you have dry-shod 
crossed the sea of those doubts and suspicions, which 
areand may be entertained of woman, seek not to 
plunge yourself anew into the dangerous gulf of fresh 
difficulties, by using another pilot to make a second 
trial of the strength and tightness of the vessel, which 
you have received from Heaven to perform the voyage 
of this life, but consider yourself as in a safe harbour, 
where you ought to secure yourself with the anchor 
of sound reflection, and remain until you are called 
upon to pay that tax from which no human rank can 
exempt you.’ a ; 

“ Anselmo was infinitely rejoiced at this information 
of Lothario, which he believed as implicitly as if it 
had been pronounced by an oracle : but, nevertheless, 
he besought him to continue his addresses, merely for 
curiosity and amusement, though not with the same 
eagerness and diligence which he had used before : he 
desired him to write verses in praise of Camilla, under 
the name of Chloris, promising to tell his wife that he, 
Lothario, was in love with a lady whom he celebrated 
under that fictitious name, in order to preserve the de- 
corum due to her character ; and he assured him, that 
if Lothario did not choose to take the trouble of making 
verses, he himself would compose them for the occa- 
sion. ‘ You shall not need,’ said Lothario ; ‘ the 
muses are not quite so averse, but they visit me some- 
times : you may tell Camilla what you have mention- 
ed,concerning my pretended love ; and as for the 
verses, if not adequate to the subject, they shall, at all 
events, be the best I can make.’ 

“This agreement being concerted between the im- 
pertinent husband and treacherous friend, Anselmo re- 
turned to his own house, and asked Camilla what she 
wondered he had not mentioned before ; namely, the 
meaning of that letter which she had dispatched to him 
m the country. She answered, that she then fancied 
Lothario looked at her with more freedom than he 
used to take when Anselmo was at home ; but, now 
éhe was undeceived, and convinced of its being no more 
than mere imagination ; for he had of late avoided all 
occasions of being along with her. Anselmo said, she 

ht make herself entirely easy from that quarter, for 
he knew that Lothario was in love with a lady of fash- 
ion in the city, whom he celebrated under the name of 
ris ; and even, if he was free of any such engage- 
ments, there was nothing to be feared from the honour 
of Lothario, and the friendship subsisting between 
them. If Camilla had not been previously advertised 
by her secret gallant, of this supposed love of Chloris, 
with which he intended to hoodwink her husband, that 
he might sometimes indulge himself in her own praise, 
under the cover of that name, she would, without doubt, 
e been distracted with jealousy ; but, thus instruct- 
ed, she heard him without surprise or concern. 

“ Next dey, while they were at dinner, Anselmo in- 
treated his friend to repeat some of the verses he had 
composed in praise of Chloris, who, being utterly un- 
known to Camilla, he might securely say what he 
Pleased. ‘'Though she were of her acquaintance,’ 
answered Lothario, ‘1 should not think myself bound 
toconceal my passion ; for when a lover praises the 
beauty, and, at the same time, bewails the cruelty of 

mistress, her reputation can suffer no prejudice; 
but, be that as it will, own I yesterday wrote a song 
on the ingratitude of Chloris, which you shall hear :— 
I. : 


When night extends her silent reign, 
And sleep vouchsafes the world to bless, 
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To Heav’n and Chloris I complain 
Of dire and affluent distress. 


i. 

When Phebus, led by morn 
At first his radiant Hanon’ shows 

With tears, and sighs, and groans forlorn 
My soul the bitter plaint renews. 


MI. 
When from his bright meridian throne 
The dazzling rays descend amain, 
With aggravated grief I moan, 
And night brings back the woeful strain. 
Thus, to my vows and pray’rs, I find 
My Chloris deaf, and Heav’n unkind,’ 


“The song was approved by Camilla, and much 
more by her husband, who applauded it to the ski 
and observed, that the lady must be excessively cru 
who could resist such a true and pathetic complaint. 
* What!’ said Camilla, ‘ is every thing true that we are 
told by the poets when they are in love?” * What they 
rehearse as poets,’ answered Lothario, ‘is not always 
truth! but, what they affirm as lovers, is always from 
the heart.’ ‘ You are certainly in the right, replied 
Anselmo, with a view of supporting and giving sanc- 
tion to Lothario’s sentiments, in the opinion of Camilla, 
whose indifference about her husband’s artifice was 
now equal to her love for his pretended friend. Pleased, 
therefore, with his performances, because she very well 
knew that his inclinations and compositions were in- 
spired by, and addressed to her, who was the true 
Chloris, she desired him, if he had any more songs or 
verses, to repeat them. ‘I have another, said Lotha- 
rio; * but, I believe, it is not so good, or rather, it is less 
tolerable than the last.’ However, you shall judge for 
yourself—here it is: 


lL 
Yes, cruel maid! I welcome death, 
And though I perish undeplor’d, 
Thy beauty, with my latest breath, 
Shall be applauded and ador’d. 


lu. 

Though lost in dark oblivion’s shade, 
Bereft of favour, life, and fame, 

My faithful heart, when open laid, 
Will show thine image and thy name. 


il. 
These relics I preserve with care, 
My comfort in disastrous fate ; 
For, steel’d and whetted by despair, 
My love new force acquires from hate. 
Unhappy those! who, darkling, sail 
Where stars, and ports, and pilots fail.’ 


“This song was commended as much as the first, 
by Anselmo, who, in this manner, added link to link of 
the chain with which he enslaved himself, and secured 
his own dishonour; for then Lothario disgraced him 
most, when he thought himself most honoured; and 
every step that Camilla descended towards the ve 
centre of contempt, she, in the opinion of her Secbendl 
mounted to the very summit of virtuous reputation. 
About this time, happening to be alone with her maid, 
‘I am ashamed, dear Leonela, said she, ‘ when I con- 
sider how I have undervalued myself; for 1 ought to 
have made Lothario employ a great deal of time in 
purchasing the entire possession of my favours, which 
1 so willingly surrendered at once; and I am afraid that 
he will look upon my sudden yielding as the effect of 
levity, without reflecting upon the violence of his own 
addresses, which it was impossible to resist.’ ‘ Let not 
that give you the least disturbance, madam,’ answered 
Leonela ; ‘ for there is-no reason why a thing should 
lose its estimation, by being freely given, if it is actual- 
ly good in its kind, and worthy of esteem ; nay, it is a 
common saying, that he who gives freely gives twice.’ 
‘ There is also another common observation,’ replied 
Camilla, ‘ that which is easily got, is little valued.’ 
* You are not at all affected by that observation,’ re- 
sumed Leonela ; ‘ for love (they say) sometimes flies, 
sometimes walks, runs with one, creeps with another, 
warms a third, burns a fourth, wounding some, and 
slaying others. In one moment it begins, performs, and 
concludes its career; lays siege in the morning toa 
fortress, which is surrendered before night, there 
being no force that can withstand its power. This 
being the case, what cause have you to be alarmed, 
or afraid? This was the power that assisted Lothario, 
by making use of my master’s absence as the instru- 
ment of his success ; and what love had determined 
must of necessity have been coneluded during that 
period, before Anselmo could, by his return, prevent 
the perfection of the work. sone yA is the 
best minister for executing the designs of love, and 





is employed in all his undertakings, especially im 
the hegening of them. This I know to be true, 
more by experience than hearsay; and I shall one da 
tell you, madam, that I am a girl of flesh and blood 
as well as your ip aay Besides, your ladyship 
did + Hage yield until you eo in the o_ 
si rotestations, promises, ai nts o 
thario, "le whole a wien, wad adorned 
with such virtues as rendered him worthy of your 
love. Let not, therefore, these scrupulous and whin- 
ing reflections harass your imagination, bat assure 
yourself, that Lothario’s love and your’s are mutual ; 
so that you may think yourself extremely happy, in 
being caught in the amorous snare by a man of worth 
and honour, who not only ses the four qualities 
beginning with S,* which ought to be the case with 
all true lovers, but also a whole alphabet of accom- 
pee peso Listen, and you shall hear how cleverly 

will recount them. He is, in my simple opinion, 
amiable, benevolent, courageous, diverting, enamoured, 
firm, gay, honourable, illustrious, loyal, mettlesome, 
noble, obedient, princely, qualified, rich, and the S, S. 
as I have already observed. ‘Then he istrusty, vigi- 
lant ; the X does not suit him, because it is a harsh 
letter ; Y stands for youth, and Z for zeal, in his at- 
tachment to you.’ 

“Camilla laughed at the alphabet of her maid, whom 
she found more knowing in the affairs of love than she 
had pretended to be ; and th's knowledge, indeed, she 
confessed, disclosing to her mistress an wry ae that 
she carried on with a young man of a good amily in 
town. Camilla was disturbed at this information, fear- 
ing that her honour ran some risk from their correspond- 
ence ; and when she pressed her to confess, whether 
or not it had been brought to the last extremity, she, 
without the least symptom of shame, answered in the 
affirmative ; for it is very certain, that the failings of mis- 
tresses divest their servants of all modesty, because 
seeing their ladies trip, they think themselves entitled 
to halt, without being at the trouble to conceal their de- 
fect. Camilla, thus circumstanced, could fall upon no 
other expedient than thatof cautioning her maid against 
betraying her to the person who was her gallant, and 
beseeching her to keep her own intrigue secret, that it 
might not fall under the observation of Anselmo and 
— ws . ond . 

“ Leonela promised to be u er , but mana 
ed her affairs with so little ceatian thet she pam 
ed Camilla in the apprehension of losing her reputation 
by the carelessness of her maid; for the bold and im- 
modest Leonela, seeing that her lady’s conduct was not 
the same as formerly, had the assurance to introduce 
and conceal her lover in the house, conscious, that al- 
though her mistress should perceive, she durst not de- 
tect him, in that situation. Among other disadvantages 
incurred by the slips of women of fashion, they become 
slaves to their own servants, and find themselves oblig- 
ed to connive at their impudence and vice. 

“ This was the very case of Camilla, who though she 
more than once observed Leonela engaged with her 

lant, in one of the chambers, far from reprimanding 
er on that score, she gave opportunities of concealing 
him, and did all she could to prevent his being seen by 
her husband. But all their caution could not screen hira 
from the notice of Lothario, who perceiving him come 
out of the house one morning at break of day, and not 
knowing who he was, at first mistook him for a phan- 
tom; but seeing him run away, and seek to hide him- 
self with care and concern, he soon changed that sim- 
ple opinion for another, which would have ruined them 
all had not Camilla found out an expedient to prevent 
their destruction. He was so far from thinking that this 
man, whom he saw coming out of Anselmo’s house, at 
such an unseasonable hour, had gone in on Leonela’s 
account, that he did not even remember there was such 
a person in the world ; on the contrary, he was firml 
persuaded that Camilla, who yielded so easily to his ad- 
dresses, had acted in the same manner to some other 
person: for this additional misfortune attends a loose 
woman, that she loses her credit even with the man by 
whose importunities and intreaties her honour was sub- 
dued: nay, he believes that she will be more easily 
won by another than by him, and implicitly credits 
every suspicion that may arise from that unjust infer- 
ence. On this occasion, Lothario’s good sense failed, 
and all his caution seemed to vanish ; since, regardless 
of every thing that was right or reasonable, without 
further examination he hied bye poy pears he 
was up, where, impatient and blind with jealous fury 
that je rae ie cneile, and infl with the de- 
sire of being revenged upon Camilla, whohad given hira 
no offence, he expressed himself thus : 
“You must know, Anselmo, that for some days past 





* Sensato, secreto, sobrepusado, senzero—Sensible, secret, 
surpassing, and sincere. 
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1 have had a continual struggle with myself, endeavour- 
ing to suppress that which [ no longer either can or 
ought to conceal from yourknowledge. The fortress of 
Camilla is at last surrendered, and submitted entirely to 
the dominion of my will. This I have delayed impart- 
ing to you, until I should be certain whether her compli- 
ance was owing to some transient flash of affection, or 
to the desire of trying the sincerity of those addresses 
which, by your own direction, were carried on: and 
I likewise concluded, that if she was a woman of ho- 
nour and virtue, as we both imagined, she would, ere 
now, have given you an account of my solicitation. 
But, finding that still undone, I take it for granted she 
means to keep her promise of giving me an interview in 
the wardrobe, the very next time you go to the country 
(and here it was where Camilla actually used to enter- 
tain him) ; but | should not wish that you would run 
precipitately into any scheme of vengeance. However, 
as the crime is committed in thought only, before an op- 
portunity offers of performing that promise, Camilla may 
change her mind, and repent of her weakness. Where- 
fore, as you have hitherto in whole, or in part, followed 
A advice, I hope you will treasure up and observe one 
which I shall now offer, that you may, without the least 
possibility of being deceived, carefully and cautiously 
satisfy yourself, soasto take such measures as your pru- 
dence shall suggest. You may pretend that you are 
going, as usual, for two or three days to the country, 
and in the mean time conceal yourself in the wardrobe, 
where you will find tapestry, and plenty of other things 
for the purpose: from thence you, with your own eyes, 
as | with mine, will observe the conduct of Camilla, and 
if unhappily you should find more cause to fear than to 
hope, you may in person revenge your own wrongs, with 
silence, safety, and discretion.’ 

“ Anselmo was thunderstruck at this declaration of 
Lothario, which came upon him when he least expected 
it ; for he already looked upon Camilla as a conqueror 
in the fictitious assaults of his friend, and had actually 
begun to enjoy the glory of hertriumph. After having 
stood silent for a long time with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, ‘ Lothario,’ said “he, ‘ you have acted upon the 
expectation of my friendship : I will adhere to your ad- 
vice in very thing: do what you please ; I hope you 
will keep this unexpected affair as secret as the nature 
of it requires,’ 

“ His false friend promised to observe the caution ; 
but soon as he quitted the apartment repented of every 
thing he had said, reflecting how foolishly he had pro- 
ceeded, and that he might have punished Camilla by 
means less crucl and dishonourable. He cursed his 
own folly, condemned his precipitation, and endeavoured 
to find out some expedient to undo what he had done, or, 
at least, bring it to some favourable issue. At length, he 
reaolved to disclose the whole to Camilla, as there want- 
ed not opportunities of being with her alone ; and that 
very day, being together, she made use of the first that 
happened, addressing herself to him in this manner: 
‘Know, my dear Lothario, that my heart is ready to 
burst with one affliction, which is so grievous, that it 
wid be a wonder if I survive it. Leonela is arrived to 
such a pitch of impudence, that every night she intro- 
duces a gallant into the house, and remains with him 
tul morning, very much atthe expense of my reputation, 
as the field is left open for any malicious construction, 
upon seeing a man come out of my house at such un- 
seasonable hours ; and the misfortune is, I dare neither 
chide nor chastise her for her audacity : for her being 
privy to our correspondence puts a bridle in my mouth, 
obliging me to be silent on the subject of her folly, from 
which, I fear, some mischance will befal us.’ 

“ When Camilla began this discourse, Lothario 
imagined it was an artifice to deccive and persuade him 
that the man he had seen coming out of the house had 
been there on Leonela’s account only ; but seeing his 
mistress weep, and in the utmost affliction intreat him 
to find out some remedy for this inconvenience, he was 
convinced of the truth, and covered with shame and 
remorse for what he had done : nevertheless, he desir- 
ed Camilla to make herself easy, and promised to fall 
upon some method to curb Leonela’s insolence, He 
then told her what, instigated by the rage of jealousy, 
he had disclosed to Anselmo, who, by his appointment, 
was to conceal himself in the wardrobe, that he might 
have an incontestible proof of her infidelity ; he begged 
pardon for his madness, with advice how to remedy it, 
and to extricate himself from the labyrinth in which he 
was involved by his own imprudence. Camilla was 
astonished at the discourse of Lothario, whom she chid 
and reprimanded with great reason and resentment for 
the groundless suspicion which had driven him to such 
amad and mischievous resolution. But women hav- 
ing naturally more invention than man can boast of, 
either for a good or bad occasion, though sometimes 
they fail in premeditated schemes, Camilla instantly 
thought of a cure for this seemingly incurable dilemma, 





and bade Lothario prevail upon her husband to conceal 
himself in the appointed place the very next day ; for 
she hoped to reap such advantage from his concealment, 
as that, for the future, they should enjoy each other 
without the least ‘fear or interruption. She, therefore, 
without disclosing to her lover the whole of her plan, 
desired him to take care when Anselmo was hid to 
come at Leonela’s call and answer every question she 
should ask in the same manner as he would reply if 
he did not know that her husband was within hearing. 
Lothario insisted upon knowing the particulars of her 
scheme, that he might with more security and success 
perform his cue; but Camilla assured him he had no- 
thing to do but answer her questions with truth and 
sincerity ; being unwilling to make him previously ac- 

uainted with her design, lest he should disapprove of 
that which to her seemed so necessary, and recommend 
another, which perhaps she might not think so efftctual. 
Accordingly, Lothario took his leave ; and next day 
Anselmo, under pretence of going to his friend’s coun- 
try-house, set out, but soon returned to his hiding-place ; 
Camilla and her maid having purposely given him an 
opportunity of getting in unseen. ‘There he remained 
in a state of perturbatiun, which may be easily con- 
ceived to harass the breast of a man who expected to 
see with his own eyes the bowels of his honour dissect- 
ed, and found himself on the brink of losing that su- 
preme bliss which he thought he possessed in his be- 
loved Camilla. 

“She and her maid, by this time certified of his being 
there, went to the wardrobe, which Camilla no sooner 
entered, than heaving a profound sigh, ‘ Dear Leonela,’ 
said she, ‘rather than execute the design which I con- 
ceal from your knowledge, that you may not endea- 
vour to prevent it, would it not be better for you to take 
this pontard of Anselmo and plunge it in my unfortu- 
nate bosom? Yet do not, Leonela, for it were unreason- 
able that I should be punished for another’s crime; I 
want, first, to know what the daring and licentious 
= of Lothario have discerned in my conduct, that 
should encourage him to declare a passion so guilty as 
that which he hath owned, so much to my dishonour 
and the prejudice of his friend. Go to that window, 
Leonela, and beckon to him, for doubtless he is now in 
the street, expecting to succeed in his wicked intention : 
but I shall first execute mine, which is — honour- 
able and severe.’ ‘ Alas, madam! answered the cun- 
ning and well-instructed Leonela, ‘ how do you intend 
to use that fatal poniard? are you determined to take 
away your own Fite, or that of Lothario? by sacrificing 
either the one or the other, you will entirely ruin your 
own reputation, You should rather stifle your wrongs, 
than give that wicked wretch an opportunity of finding 
us here alone: consider, madam, that we are but weak 
women, and he a determined man, who, blinded by his 
guilty passion, may by force deprive you of that which 
you oe more than life, before you can execute your 
purpose upon him, A plague upon my master Ansel- 
mo for allowing that impudent fellow to be so free in 
his house! Besides, madam, should you kill him, as I 
believe you intend to do, what shall we do with him 
after he is dead?’ ‘Nothing, my friend,’ replied Ca- 
milla, ‘but let Anselmo bury him; for he ought to take 
pleasure in the task of interring his own infamy. Go 
and beckon to him, [ sdy, for every moment | delay, 
my Just revenge seems to injure a fresh that fidelity 
which I owe to my husband.’ 

“ All this conversation was overheard by Anselmo, 
whose sentiments were entirely changed by what Ca- 
milla said: and when he understood that she intended 
to kill Lothario, he was inclined to come out and disco- 
ver himself, in-order to prevent the deed: but he was 
diverted from that resolution by the desire of seeing the 
issue of his wife’s gallant and virtuous determination ; 
purposing, however, to appear seasonably enough for 
the caletye of his friend. ” . . 

“ About this time Camilla, throwing herself upon 
a couch, was seized witha violent fit, during which 
Leonela wept bitterly, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, woe is me ! 
must I then see expiring in these unfortunate arms the 
flower of human virtue, the queen of excellent wives, 
the pattern of chastity!’ with other epithets of the 
same kind, which nobody could have heard without es- 
teeming her the most faithful and afflicted damsel upon 
earth, and her mistress another persecuted Penelope. 
Camilla having soon recovered from her fit, said to her 
woman, ‘ Why don’t you goand call this the most faith- 
ful friend that was ever seen by the day, or shrouded by 
the night ? make haste, go, run, fly ; let not the fire of 
my rage be consumed by your delay, and the just ven- 
geance I mean to take evaporate in curses and unsub- 
stantial threats.’ ‘I go, answered Leonela, ‘ but you 
must first give me that poniard, lest in my absence you 
do a deed to make all those who love you weep to the 
end of their lives,’ 

* *Go, dear Leonela,’ replied her mistress, ‘and fear 








nothing : for although in your opinion I may be rash, 
and even unreasonable in thus resenting the 

upon my honour, I shall not behave like that Lucretia 
a, it 1s said, killed herself, though innocent, without 
having first-punished the villanous cause-of her miafor- 
tune. If I must die, I will at least fall fully rev 

of him who is the occasion of my being here to bewail 
his audacious behaviour, which I am sure proceeded 
from no misconduct of mine.’ 

“ Many intreaties did she use before Leonela would 
go and call Lothario, but at length she prevailed ; the 
maid went out to seek him, and in her absence Camilla 
uttered the following soliloquy : ‘Good Heaven! would 
it not have been more prudent to dismiss Lothario as 
usual, than to give him this occasion to think me vicious 
and immodest, even though that opinion can only last 
until [ have an opportunity of undeceiving him? Yes, 
certainly : but I shall not think myself revenged, nor 
the honour of my husband sufficiently vindicated, if he 
escapes so smooth and clean from this snare into which 
his wicked inclinations have decoyed him. Let the 
traitor pay with his life for the enterprize of his lasci. 
vious desire ;—the world shall know, if even the affair 
be made public, that Camilla not only preserved her 
affection for her husband inviolate, but also took ven- 
geance on the man who sought to impair it. Yet, 
methinks, I ought to disclose the whole to Anselmo: 
but I have already touched upon the subject, in the 
letter I sent to him when he was in the country: and 
his omitting to apply a remedy to the evil I then hinted 
at, must certainly be owing to his own integrity and 
unsuspecting heart, which would not suffer him to be- 
lieve that the breast of such a constant friend could 
harbour one thought to the prejudice of his honour: in- 
deed, this was my own opinion, until his behaviour be- 
came intolerably licentious, and his presents, promises, 
and tears fully manifested his guilty purpose. But where- 
fore these reflections? Does a - resolution stand 
in need of hesitating advice? No!—traitor, avaunt! 
hither vengeance! enter thou false, perfidious wretch! 
come quick, be speedy, die, and let the consequence be 
what it will! Pure and unspotted 1 came into the 
session of him whom Heaven appointed to be my hus- 
band and my lord, and equally pure shall } leave his 
embrace, though bathed in my own chaste blood, and 
embrued in the tainted gore of the falsest friend that 
ever friendship saw!’ So saying, she brandished the 
drawn dagger in her hand, and stalked across the room 
with such disordered steps and violent gestures that she 
seemed to have lost her senses, and looked more like a 
desperate ruffian than a delicate wife. 7 j 

“ All this transport and agitation was perceived with 
astonishment by Anselmo, where he stood concealed 
behind the tapestry: he thought he had now seen and 
heard enough to dispel suspicions of a stronger kind 
than those he entertained; and even wished that the 
proof might proceed no farther, by Lothario’s failing 
to keep the appointment; for he was afraid that some 
sudden, unlucky accident might happen. Being, there- 
fore, on the point of showing himself and running 
to embrace and undeceive his wife, he was arms 
ed by seeing Leonela return with his friend, whom 
Camilla no sooner beheld, than drawing a line betore 
her with the dagger, she said, ‘ Take notice, Lothario, if 
you attempt to pass this line, or even approach it, the 
moment I perceive your intention I will plunge the 
poniard in my breast. Without-offering the least re 
ply, therefore, to this declaration, I desire you will listen 
tosome questions 1 mean toask, which you may answer 
as you shall think proper: in the first place, tell me, 
Lothario, if you know my husband Anselmo, and what 
station he maintains in your opinion ? and then be a8 
explicit in your sentiments of me: answer without 
perturbation or difficulty, for the questions I ask are 
easily solved.’ 

«Lothario was not so ignorant but that he had con- 
ceived her design, from themoment of her desiring him 
to advise Anselmoto conceal himself; and therefore his 
replies were so seasonable, and a exactly 
with her aim, that his fiction had all the air of the most 
genuine truth, ‘Beauteous Camilla, said he, ‘I did 
not imagine you had sent for me with a view of asking 
questions so foreign to the purpose for which I come: 
if you mean to delay the promised bliss, you might have 
protracted the assignation to a more distant term ; for 
the nearer the prospect of enjoyment is, the more griev- 
ous will the disappointment be: but that you may 
have no cause to complain of my refusing to answer 
your demands, I will own that I know your h 
‘Anselmo, with whom I have been intimate from out 
most tender years. Of the vrmenen n pe know) 
subsisting between us I will say nothing, that I may 
not bear witness to the wrong which love, the powe 
excuse of greater ae —— me to jouer <4 a 
too I know, and rate as high as you can 

his esteem; for a prize of less value I should not have 
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acted so unbecoming my own character, or transgress- 
ed those laws of perioct friendship which { have broken 
and violated at the instigation of that mischievous and 
irresistible power.’ 

“¢Since thou art self-convicted so far,’ replied Ca- 
milla, ‘thou mortal enemy to all that merits love! with 
what face darest thou appear before her who is the 
mirror that reflects him, and in which thou oughtest to 
have seen how little reason and encouragement thou 
hadst to wrong his honour; but, unfortunate that I am! 
Ihave found out the cause that induced thee to forget 
thyself’ so far; it must have been some lightness of 
carriage in me; immodesty I will not call it, because it 
could not be the effect of deliberate determination, but 
must have proceeded from a neglect of some of those 
forms which women often inadvertently omit before 
those whom they think they can entertain without cere- 
mony. Otherwise, tell me, traitor, when did I ever 
answer thy addresses with any word or sign that could 
awaken in thy breaat the least glimpse of hope to 
accomplish thy infamous aim! Did I not always reject 
and reprove thy amorous protestations with rigour and 
severity? and when were thy promises and presents 
believed and accepted? But as I think no person 
could long persevere in sucha flagitious intention, with- 
out being supported by.some sort of hope, I am willing 
to lay the blame of your impertinence at my own door; 
since, without doubt, some failure of care in me hath 
enabled you to exert yours so long, and therefore [ will 
inflict upon oy the punishment that your crime de- 
serves: but that you may see in being thus inhuman 
to myself, it was impossible for me to deal mildly by 
you, I have invited you hither to be witness of the 
sacrifice | mean to offer to the injured honour of my 
noble husband, whom you have aggrieved to the utmost 
of your power, I myself being accessary to the wrong, 
because I have not industriously enough avoided al 
occasion, if I gave you any, of favouring and counte- 
nancing your wicked inclinations, I say, the suspicion 
I have that some levity of mine engendered such frantic 
sentiments in your bosom gives me the utmost pain, and 

rompts me to chastise my indiscretion with my own 

ds, rather than make my fault more public, by sub- 
mitting to another executioner: but if 1 must perish, 
my fail shall be accompanied with the death of him, 
whose blood will satisfy the vengeance which I already 
in some measure enjoy, when I consider that where- 
soever I go, [ shall have before mine eyes the victim I 
offered to the most disinterested justice, in punishing the 
wretch who hath reduced me to this despair.’ 

“So saying, she assaulted Lothario with incredible 
force and agility, manifesting such eagerness to plunge 
the poniard in his breast, that he himself dou! whe- 
ther her endeavours were feigned or real, and was actu- 
ally obliged to exert his whole strength in defending 
himself from Camilla, who acted this strange imposture 
8 much to the life, that, in order to give it the greater 
appearance of truth, she resolved to colour it with her 
own blood ; for seeing, or feigning, that she could not 
touch Lothario, she cried, ‘ Though fate denies me the 
full satisfaction of my just desire, it cannot rob me of 
one part of my revenge.’ With these words, struggling 
to disengage her dagger-nand, which was held by Lo- 
thario, she at last succeeded, and directing her poniard 
toa - of her budy, which she thought she might 
slightly wound without danger, sheathed it between her 
shoulder and left breast, and fell upon the floor as in a 
swoon. 

“Leonela and Lothario were astonished and con- 
founded at this event, and still dubious whether or not 
Camilla was in earnest when they saw her stretched 
upon the ground, and bathed in her own blood. Lo- 
thario ran in the utmost fright and consternation to draw 
forth the dagger; but perceiving what a superficial 
wound she had made, he recovered of the terror which 
had begun to seize him, and could not help admiring 
anew the uncommon sagacity, pradence, and discretion 
of the beautiful Camilla: that he might therefore pro- 
ceed in the part he had to act, he begun to make a long 
and sorrowtul lamentation over the body, as if she ha 
been really dead, imprecating a thousand curses, not on- 
ly upon himself, but also upon him who was the original 
cause of this disaster: and as he knew that Anselmo 
was listening, said such melancholy things, that whoso- 
everhad heard him would have pitied his case as much 
as that of Camilla, though they had believed her actu- 
ally dead. 

“Leonela lifted her up, and laying her on the bed, 
earnestly intreated Lothario to find some person who 
would cure her privately ; and begged he would advise 
her with regard to what she should tell Anselino about 
her lady’s wound, incase he should return before she was 
cured: he said she might tell him what she pleased, for 
he was then in no condition to give any profitable advice 


About the matter; he only desired her to fall upon some 


his own part he would go where man should never see 
him. He accordingly departed, with the a nce of 
infinite grief and anxiety, and when he found himself 
alone in a private place, d himself with amazement 
at the invention of Camilla, and the artful behaviour of 
her maid: he could easily conceive that Anselmo was, 
by this time, thoroughly convinced of his having a se- 
cond Portia forhis wife, and was impatient to see him, 
that they might together extol her behaviour, which, 
— imposture, had more appearance of truth than 
- ing of the same kind that had ever been prac- 
tised. 
“ Leonela, as she was desired, stopped her lady’s 
blood, of which there was just enough to give credit to 
her artifice ; and washing the wound with a little 
wine, bound it up as well as she could, uttering such 
sorrowful expresssions all the time as would have been 
sufficient without any previous lamentation, to persuade 
Anselmo that his wife was the mirror of chastity. Le- 
onela’s complaints were joined by those of her mistress, 
who taxed herself with cowardice and pusillanimity, in 
having lost the best opportunity she should ever have of 
parting with that life which she abhorred. She con- 
sulted her maid about disclosing the whole affair to her 
beloved spouse ; but this scheme Leonela opposed, ob- 
serving that it would lay her master under an obliga- 
tion of taking vengeance on Lothario; a satisfaction he 
could not enjoy without exposing himself to great dan- 
r; and that a virtuous woman, far from seeking to 
involve her husband in quarrels, was in duty bound to 
keep him free of all such disputes by every method in 
her power. Camilla seemed to approve of her maid’s 
prudence, and promised to follow her advice ; but said 
it would be necessary, at all events, to invent some ex- 
cuse to Anselmo about the wound, which he could not 
fail of observing. Leonela assuring her that she could 
never tell a lie even in jest, the mistress replied, ‘What 
shall I do then, child ? for I would not attempt to frame 
and maintain a falsehood, even though my life depend- 
ed upon it: since, therefore, we know not how to ex- 
tricate ourselves otherwise, we must even discover the 
naked truth, rather than run the risk of being detected 
ina lie.’ ‘ Don’t give yourself any further uneasiness, 
madam,’ said Leonela, ‘ by to-morrow morning | shall 
have found some expedient : perhaps the wound being 
where it is, may be concealed from his view, and Heaven 
vouchsafe to favour our upright and honourable inten- 
tion. Compose youn dear madam, endeavour to 
calm the perturbation of your spirits, that my master 
may not perceive your disorder ; and leave the conse- 
quence to my care, and that of Heaven, which never fails 
to favour the righteous design.’ f 
“ Anselmo listened with the utmost attention to this 
tragedy of the death of his honour, which was repre- 
sented with such exquisite and surprising address, that 
the actors seemed really transformed into the very 
characters they feigned: he longed impatiently for 
night, and an opportunity of ——s unseen, that he 
might fly to his worthy biend Lothario, and receive his 
congratulations upon the precious jewel he bad found 
in this vindication of his wife’s virtue: they took care 
to furnish him with the occasion he wanted; and he, 
without letting it slip, ran immediately in quest of Lo- 
thario: it would be difficult to describe the eagerness 
of his embraces at meeting, or to recount the expres- 
sions he used in the overflowings of his satisfaction, and 
the extravagant praises he bestowed on Camilla. All 
these Lothario heard, without being able to manifest 
the least signs of joy ; his reflection taxed him with the 
deceit he had practised, and the injury he had done his 
unsuspecting friend. Anselmo took notice, that he did 
not seem to participate in his pleasure, but believed his 
concern proceeded from the thoughts of having been 
the occasion of Camilla’s wound : he, therefore, among 
other things, told him to make himself easy on that 
score ; for, the hurt must certainly have been very 
slight, as they had agreed to conceal it from his know- 
ledge ; and since there was no bad consequence to be 
apprehended, he hoped, for the future, to enjoy in mirth 
and good humour the friendship of his dear Lothario, 
by whose industry and mediation, he now saw him- 
self raised to the most sublime pitch of human felicity : 
at the same time he signified, that his desire and design 
was to pursue no other amusement than that of com- 
posing verses in praise of Camilla, that should transmit 
to latest posterity the remembrance of her worth. _ 
“Lothario commended his laudable determination, 
and promised to contribute all that lay in his power 
towards the rearing of such an illustrious edifice: so 
that Anselmo being the most agreeably deceived of any 
man that ever lived, led by the hand, to his own house, 
the very man who, though in his opinion the instrument 
of his glory, was the total perdition of his fame. Ca- 
milla received him with a countenance expressing 
resentment, but a soul brimful of joy ; and their secret 








method of staunching the blood ; and declared that for 


correspondence coatinued uninterrupted for a fw 


months, at the end of which, the wheel of fortune 
| epee a full circle, the intrigue, which had 
been hitherto so artfully concealed, was discovered, and 
Anselmo’s Impertinent Curiosity cost him his life.” 
CHAPTER VIII. 
The conclusion of the Impertinent Curiosity. 

A titTLe more of this novel remained to be read, 
when Sancho came running in great confusion, from 
the t where his master Don Quixote lay, bawling 
aloud, “Come hither, gentlemen! make haste to the 
assistance of my master, who is this precious minute 
engaged and grappled in the toughest battle that ever 
my eyes beheld! Egad! he has given that same giant, 
the enemy of my lady the Princess of Micomicona, such 
a back-stroke, as hath sliced off his head, as smooth and 
clean as the skin of a turnip.” “What do you mean, 
brother,” said the curate, closing the book? “are you 
in your right wits, Sancho? how the devil can your 
master be fighting with a giant who is two thousand 
] es from hence ?” 

hat instant they heard a great noise in the apart- 
ment, and Don Quixote pronounced aloud, “ Stay, vil- 
lain, robber, caitiff, here Piers thee, and thy scimetar 
shall not avail.” Then he began to strike furiously at 
the walls; and Sancho exclaimed, “Don’t stand here 
listening, but go in and part the fray, or lend your as- 
sistance to my master; though I believe that will be 
needless by this time; for, the giant is certainly dead, 
and giving an account to God of his wicked and mis- 
pent life: nay, | saw, with my own eyes, bis blood run- 
ning about the floor, and his head cut off, lying on one 
side, as a large wine-bag.” “ May I be hanged,” cried 
the innkeeper, at these words, “ if this Don Quixote, or 
Don Devil, has not cut open one of the skins filled with 
red wine, that stood at his bed’s head, and the wine 
that ran out is mistaken by this simple fellow for 
blood !” 

So saying, he rushed into the apartment, with the 
whole company at his heels, and found the knight in a 
very ludicrous situation : he appeared in his shirt, which 
was too scanty before to cover his thighs, and still 
shorter behind, by six inches at least, and displayed a 
pair of long lank legs, embrowned with hair, and not 
extremely clean; his head was covered with a little 
red, greasy night-cap, belonging to the landlord ; round 
his left arm he had wrapped the blanket of his bed, to 
which Sancho, for good reasons known to himself, bore 
an inveterate grudge ; and in his right he wielded his 
drawn sword, with which he Jaid about him at a furious 
rate, talking as if he was actually at blows with the 
giant: but, what was very surprising, his eyes were 
shut all the time, and he was fast asleep, dreaming of 
this encounter ; for, his imagination was so much en- 
grossed by the adventure he had undertaken to achieve, 
as to make him dream that he was already arrived in 
the kingdom of Micomicon, and engaged in single com- 
bat with his gigantic adversary, instead of whom, he 
hacked the wine-bags so furiously, that the whole room 
was afloat with their contents. 

The innkeeper no sooner perceived this havock, than 
incensed to the last degree, he assaulted Don Quixote 
with his clenched fists, and began to pummel him so 
severely, that if the curate and Cardemio had not inter- 
posed, he would soon have put an end to the adventure 
of the giant: yet, for all that, the poor knight did not 
awake, until the barber, fetching a kettle of cold water 
from the well, soused him all over; even then, though 
sleep forsoek him, he did not recollect the situation he 
was in; and Dorothea seeing him so slight and airily 
equipt, did not choose to be a spectat of the bat 
between her adversary and protector, Meanwhile, 
Sancho went about the room, prying into every corner, 
and searching for the giant’s head, which, when he 
could not find, “T knew,” said he, “that every thing 
goes by enchantment in this house: the last time! was 
in this very spot, I received a great many thwacks and 
thumps, without seeing a soul, or being able to guess 
from whence they came; and now this head is vanish- 
ed, though I saw it cut off with mine own eyes, and 
the blood spout out of the body, like water from a foun- 
tain.” “What dost thou talk of blood and fountains, 
thou enemy of God and his saints !” cried the innkeep- 
er; “don’t you see, rascal, that there is no blood or 
fountain, but the skins that are pierced, and the red 
wine that swims about the room? I hope the soul of 
him who pierced them will swim im hell!” “I know 
nothing of the matter,” replied Sancho; “ but that, on 
account of my not finding the head, [ shall see my ear!- 
dom dissolve like salt in water.” 

Thus the squire, though awake, was more extrava- 
gant than Den Quixote in his dream: such an im- 
pression had his master’s promises made upon his ima- 
gination, The phlegmatic temper of the squire, together 








with the mischievous disposition of the knight, well. 
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nigh distracted the landlord, who swore they should not 
now, as formerly, go away without paying; and that all 
the privilege oftheir errantry should notexemptthem from 
paying both reckonings to the last farthing, for the da- 
mage they had done, even to the bits of leather for botch- 
ing the wine-skins that were cut. The curate, by thistime 
had got hold of the hands of Don Quixote, who, believing 
he had now finished the adventure, and was in presence 
of the Princess Micomicona, fell upon his knees before 
the priest, saying, “ Renowned princess, your highness 
may henceforth live secure of what that misbegotten 
wretch can do ; and I, from this day forward, am ac- 
quitted of my promise, which is now, by the assistance 
of Heaven above, and the favour of her for whom [ live 
and breathe, happily and fully performed.” “ Did not I 
tell you so?” cried Sancho, hearing these words. “ You 
see { am not drunk, and may take notice that my master 
hath put the giant in pickle—the holidays will certainly 
come round, and the earldom fit me to a hair.” 

Who could refrain from laughing at the follies of the 
master and man? they occasioned abundance of mirth 
to every one present, except the landlord, who cursed 
himself to the devil, At length the barber, curate, and 
Cardenio, with no small difficulty, put the knight to bed 
again, where he fell asleep in an instant, like one who 
had been excessively fatigued: they left him to his repose, 
and went out to console Sancho for his disappointinent 
in losing the giant’s head; but they found it a harder 
task to pacify the innkeeper, who was driven almost 
to despair, by the sudden death of his wine-bags: be- 
sides, the landlady began to cry, in a whimpering tone, 
“Tn an unlucky minute and evil hour did this knight-er- 
rant enter my doors ; for, lam sure, I never beheld him, 
without paying dearly for the sight! The last time he 
was here, he refused to defray a whole night’s expense 
of supper, lodging, straw and barley, for himself and his 
squire, his horse and his ass; saying that he was a 
knight-errant, forsooth; (God send him and all other 
knights-errant upon errands that will tend to their sor- 
row !) and theretore was not obliged to pay forany thing, 
because it was not ordained in the registers of chivalry : 
then, this gentleman coming after him t’other day, bor- 
rowed my tail, and though | have got itagain, it isa good 
penny the worse for the wearing, the hair being plucked 
off in such a manner as makes it unfit for my husband’s 
purpose ; and to finish and conclude the whole, my bags 
are broke, and my wine spilt: (would I could see his 
heart’s blood in the same condition!) but he must not 
think to get off so easily, for by the bones of my father, 
and my mother’s soul ! they shall pay for every thing up- 
on the nail; or, may I never be called by my own name 
again, or believed to be my father’s own child!” 

These, and other expressions of the same kind, were 
uttered, with great bitterness, by the landlady ; and her 
faithful servant Maritornes joined in the exclamation, 
while the daughter held her peace, and, from time to 
time, smiled at their indignation, which at last was ap- 
peased by the curate, who promised to give them satis- 
faction, to the best of his power, for the loss they had 
sustained in bags and wine, and, in particular, for the 
damage done to the tail, which they valued so highly : 
and Dorothea comforted Sancho by telling him, that’as 
soon as ever it should appear that his master had ac- 
tually cut off the giant’s head, and she should find her- 
self'in quiet p ion of her kingdom, she would bes- 
tow upon him the best earldom in her gift. The squire 
was consoled by this promise, and assured the princess, 
that he was certain he had seen the giant’s head, by the 
same token, that he had a huge beard that flowed down 
to his middle; and that the whole was now vanished, 
because every thing in that house was performed by 
enchantment, as he had found by woeful experience, 
the last time he had lodged in that apartment. Doro- 
thea said she was of the same opinion, desiring he 
would give himself no uneasiness, for every thing 
would be for the best, and succeed to his heart’s con- 
tent. ‘The quiet of the house being thus re-establish- 
ed, the curate wanted to read the remaining part of 
the novel, which, he perceived, already drew near a 
close ; and Cardenio, ere g and the rest, intreat- 
ing him to finish the story, he, with a view of pleasing 
them as well as himself, proceeded in these words : 

“ Anselmo being now satisfied of his wife’s virtue, 
enjoyed himself without the least disturbance or care; 
while Camilla, in order to disguise her real sentiments, 
affected always to frown upon Lothario, who, as a fur- 
ther sanction of this stratagem, desired Anselmo to 
exeuse him from caming to his house, since it was plain 
that Camilla was disgusted at his presence: but, the 
infatuated Anselmo would by no means comply with 
this request ; so that this un 1appy husband was, in a 
thousand shapes, the author of his own dishonour, 
while, in his own opinion, he was laying up a store of 
happiness and reputation. 

“ About this time Leonela’s desire of gratifying her 
own loose wishes, carried her to a pitch of imprudence, 








that she gave her wantonness the rein, without the least 
caution; conscious that her mistress would conceal 
her conduct, and even advise her how to carry on the 
intrigue without the least danger of being detected. At 
le: however, Anselmo, one night, heard somebody 
walking in her apartment, and endeavouring to get in 
and see who it was, found the door shut against him. 
This circumstance increased his desire, he made a 
violent effort, and the door flew open, upon which he 
entered, and seeing a man leap out of the window into 
the street, ran hastily to lay hold or get sight of him; 
but he was disappointed in both by Leonela, who, 
hanging upon her master, cried, ‘ Hold, dear sir, be not 
surprised, nor seek to pursue the person who is fled; 
he was here on my account, and is as good as my 
wedded husband.’ 

“ Anselmo would give no credit to her words, but, 
blinded with passion, drew his poniard to stab Leonela, 
whom he commanded to reveal the truth, on pain of 
immediate death. She, terrified by his threats, an- 
swered, without knowing what she said, ‘ Spare my 
life, good sir, and I will disclose things of greater im- 
portance than you imagine’ ‘ — then,’ cried 
Anselmo, ‘ or thou shalt instantly die” ‘ At present,’ 
replied Leonela, ‘1 am in such perturbation, that I 
cannot possibly make a distinct confession—delay your 
vengeance till to-morrow morning, and then you shall 
hear something that will strike you with astonishment ; 
meanwhile be assured, that he who leaped out of the 
window, is a young man of this city, who has given 
me a promise of marriage. 

“ Anselmo being somewhat pacified by this declara- 

tion, resolved to grant the respite she demanded ; 
though he never dreamed of hearing any thing to the 
prejudice of Camilla, of whose virtue he was satisfied 
and secure: he, therefore, quitted the room, in which, 
however, he locked up Leonela, telling her, she must 
continue in that place until she should have made this 
premised discovery: then going to Camilla, informed 
her of every thing that had passed, together with the 
promise her maid had made of discovering things of 
great importance. It is almost needless to say that 
Yamilla was disturbed at this information ; the terror 
that took possession of her was such, that believing, 
with good reason too, Leonela would actually disclose 
to Anselmo every circumstance of her infidelity, she 
had not resolution enough to wait the issue of her sus- 
picion; but that very night, while her husband was 
asleep, collected the best of her jewels, with some 
money, and getting out of the house without being 
erceived, fled to Lothario, and recounted what ha 
appened ; at the same time, beseeching him to put her 
in a place of safety, or accompany her to some retreat, 
where they should be secure from the search of An- 
selmo, 

“Such was the confusion of Lothario at the news of 
this unexpected event, that he could not answer one 
syllable, nor for some time resolve upon what was to 
be done. At length he proposed to carry Camilla to a 
monastery, the abbess of which was his first cousin ; 
and his mistress consenting to the proposal, he con- 
ducted her thither with all the dispatch which the 
nature of the case required, and leaving her to the care 
of his relation, quitted the city that very night, without 
imparting the cause of his absence to any living soul. 

“ Next morning, soon as it was day, Anselmo, with- 
out perceiving that Camilla was gone, so eagerly did he 
long to hear this confession of her maid, arose and went 
directly to the room in which he had confined her ; but 
he no sooner opened the door and entered the apartment, 
than he perceived the sheets of the bed tied together, 
hanging out at the window ; a manifest proof that Leo- 
nela had lowered herself down into the street, by means 
of that contrivance: he then returned, with a good deal 
of chagrin, to communicate his disappointment to Ca- 
milla, whom when he could not find, he was seized 
with the utmost consternation, especially as none of the 
servants vould give the least account of her departure : 
but chancing, in the course of his inquiry, to find the 
coffers open, and the best part of her jewels carried off, 
he began to comprehend his disgrace; and concluded 
that Leonela was not the cause of his misfortune. 

“Dispirited with this reflection, he did not stay to 
dress, but went in a most disconsolate situation, to give 
an account of his mishap to his friend Lothario; and 
when he understood from his servants, that their master 
had gone out in the night, and carried ail his ready mo- 
ney along with him, he had well nigh lost his senses. 
To crown his misery, he returned to his own house, 
which was deserted by all his servants, and found him- 
self the most solitary being in nature: he knew not 
what to think, say, or do, and his judgment began to 
be impaired ; for, upon recollection, he perceived that he 
was in an instant deprived of wife, friend, and servants, 
renounced by Heaven, and, what he felt more deeply 
than any other part of his disaster, destitute of honour, 





by the misconduct of Camilla, from which he dated his 
utter destruction. At length, after a long internal 

gle, he resolved to go to the country-house of his f 
where he had been when he furnished the Opportunity 
of planning his own ruin. Accordingly, having locked 
his door, he mounted his horse, and almost fainting yp. 
der the burthen of his woes, set out for that place: but 
scarce had he travelled one half ofthe way, when, harass. 
ed by his shocking reflections, he was obliged to alight 
and tie his horse to a tree, at the root of which he threw 
himself down, giving vent to the most lamentable sighs 
that ever were heaved. there he remained till the twi. 
light, about which time, he perceiving aman coming on 
horseback from the city, after salutation, he asked what 
news were stirring at Florence ?—‘ The strangest, re. 
plied the citizen, ‘that have been heard these many 
days: it is publicly reported that Lothario, the intimate 
friend of Anselmo the rich, who lived at St, John’s, hath 
this last night carried off the wife of his friend, who is 
also missing. This discovery was made to the 
vernor by Camilla’s maid, who was detected in le 
herself down by a sheet from one of the windows of An. 
selmo’s house: in short, I do not know the particulars 
exactly; but the whole city is astonished at this event, 
which they could never have expected from the intima. 
cy of the two gentlemen, who were so strictly united in 
the bands of amity, as to acquire the title of the Two 
Friends” ‘Do youknow what roud Lothario and Ca 
milla have taken?’ said Anselmo. ‘ Thatis not yet dis- 
covered,’ replied the traveller, ‘ though the governor hath 
used great diligence in the inquiry.” Anselmo wished 
him a good even; and the citizen having returned the 
ae proceeded on his journey. 

“This unhappy news reduced this ill-fated husband 
to the verge of death as well as distraction : he moanted, 
however, as well as he could, and arrived at the house of 
his friend, who had not as yet heard of his misfortune; 
but seeing himso exhausted, ghastly, and pale, imagin- 
ed he had met with some grievous disaster. Anselmo 
begged to be put to bed immediately, and furnished with 
pen, ink, and paper: thus provided, he was left alone, 
and the chamber locked at his own desire: then the re- 
membrance of his misfortune began to be so heavy u 
his soul, that he plainly perceived his end approaching, 
and being desirous of declaring the cause of his stran; 
and sudden death, he took up the pen ; but before 
could execute his design his breath failed him, and he 
expired, a victim to that sorrow which was occasioned 
by his own impertinent curiosity. His friend, finding it 
— late, and that Anselmo had not called, went into 

is chamber to inquire about his health : there he found 
him lying upon his face, one half of his body in bed, and 
the other on the table, with a pen in his hand, and a 
written paper lying open before him. 

“The gentleman having spoke to him without re- 
ceiving an answer, took him by the hand, and feeli 
him cold and stiff, concluded 4 was dead. Surpri 
and concerned to the last degree, he called up his fa- 
mily to be witnesses of this melancholy event, and 
knowing the paper to be Anselmo’s own hand-wniting, 
read the contents in these words: ‘I am deprived of 
iife by my own impertinent curiosity: if the news of 
my death reach Camilla’s ears, let her know that I 
forgive her infidelity ; for she was not bound to perform 
miracles, nor I under any necessity of expecting them 
at her hands: since, therefore, I have been the contn- 
ver of my own dishonour, there is no reason that——’ 
So far he had written, but life had forsaken him before 
he could finish the sentence. Next day his friend sent 
an account of his death to his parents, who were already 
informed of his mischance, as also of the convent to 
which Camilla had retreated; and where she now lay 
at the point of accompanying her spouse in his last in- 
dispensable journey; not so much on account| of 
Anselmo’s death, as in consequence of the information 
she received concerning her absent lover: it was sul 
that though she was now a widow, she would neither 

uit the convent nor take the veil ; but in a little time 

e news arrived of Lothario’s being killed in a battle 
which was fought between the renowned Captain Gon- 
calo Fernandez de Cordova and Monsieur de Lautrec, In 
the kingdom of Naples, whither this too late repenting 
friend had made his retreat. ‘This event was no sooner 
known, than Camilla professed herself nun, and in & 
few days yielded up her life, a prey to grief and melan 
choly. " Such was the untimely end to which they were 
all brought from a beginning of whim and indiscretion. 

“ This novel,” said the curate, ‘is not amiss ; but I 
cannot think the story is true, and if it be feigned, the 
author has erred in point of invention ; for it cannot 
supposed that any husband would be so mad as to tty 
this dangerous experiment of Anselmo ; had it been 
related of a gallant and his mistress, it might have 

ssed ; but with regard to a husband and his wife, it 
is altogether improbable: however, the manper 
narrating it is not disagreeabla” 
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CHAPTER IX. Deaton and all present, were infinitely usenet shall account myself fortunate and blessed: do not, 

oe diana h ; at these symptoms, the meaning of whi y could | therefore, by renouncing me entirely, give scandal an 

dn account of other eae ind, an * | not understand : meanwhile, the cavalier was so busied opportunity of eupendiing my henemn’ Mabe not my 


Ar that instant the landlord, standing at theinn door, 
exclaimed, “‘I'‘here’s a noble company: odd! if they 
halt here we shall sing for joy.” “‘ What company ? 
said Cardenio. “Four men,” replied the innkeeper, 
4 who ride with short > each of them equipped 
with lance, target, and mask ; with a lady on a side- 
saddle, dressed in white, and veiled, and two attendants 
on foot.” When the priest asked if they were near, 
he answered, “So near, that they are already at the 

” 

PH rothen hearing this information, put on her veil, 
and Cardenio withdrew into Don Quixote’s apartment. 
Immediately the whole company announced by the 
landlord entered the inn-yard, and the four horsemen, 
who were persons of genteel mien and carriage, in- 
stantly alighting, went to help the lady from her horse ; 
when one of them, taking her in his arms, placed her 
ina chair that stood by the door of the room in which 
Cardenio had concealed himself. All this time neither 
she nor they took off their masks, nor uttered one sylla- 
ble; but when she was seated she heaved a profound 
sigh, and let her arms fall down on each side, like a 

fainting with weakness. While the footmen 
Ie the horses into the stable, the curate, being curious 
toknow who those persons were, so remarkable in 
their silence and dress, went up and put the question 
to one of the lacquies, who answered, “ Truly, signor, 
we are as ignorant in that particular as you are ; though 
they seem to be people of condition, especially he who 
took the lady in his arms, because all the rest behave 
tolhim with great respect, following his directions in 
every thing with the utmost punctuality.” “ And pray 
who may the lady be?” said the priest. “ We know 
as little of her as of the men,” replied the lacquey ; 
“ for during the journey I have never once beheld her 
face ; I have often heard her sigh bitterly, and utter 
piercing groans, in every one of which she seemed to 
yield her very soul: but it is not to be wondered at 
that we should know solittle of their affairs; my com- 
panion and I have attended them two days only : for 
meeting us on the road, they intreated and persuaded 
us to accompany them as far as Andalusia, promising 
to pay us handsomely for our trouble.” “ Have you 
never heard one of them named?” resumed the curate. 
“Never once,” answered the young man: “they tra- 
vel with surprising silence ; nothing is heard but the 
sobs and sighs of the poor lady, which move us to 
+ 5 mo we firmly believe that she is forced upon 
t jouney ; and gather from her dress that she is a 
hun, or, which is more probable, going to take the veil ; 
and finding herself very little inclined to that way of 
ie melancholy at the prospect.” 

e curate said nothing was more probable, and 
leaving the lacquey, returned to Dorothea, who by this 
ume, out of natural sympathy with the affliction of the 
masked lady, had approached and accosted her in these 
words ; “ What is the matter with you, dear madam ? 
If you labour under any indisposition which the prac- 
tice and experience of woinen can relieve, my assist- 
ance is heartily at your service” To this kind offer 
no reply was made by the sorrowful lady, who, not- 
Withstanding the other’s repeated intreaties, would not 
oper her mouth ; until the person, who by the lacquey’s 

tion, was chief of the company, addressing him- 
self to Dorothea, said, “ Do not fatigue yourself, ma- 
dam, in making proffers of service to that woman, 
whe cannot be grateful for any favour she receives ; 
Nor imaportune her for any reply, unless you desire to 
hear some falsehoods proceed trom her lips.” “ My lips,” 
replied the hitherto silent lady, “were never profaned 
with falsehood ; on the contrary, my ent misfor- 
tune is owing to my sincerity and my abhorrence of lies. 

assertion you yourself are too sensible; since 
Your own perfidy and falsehood are the effects of my 
constancy and truth.” 

These words were distinctly overheard by Cardenio, 
who was only separated from them by the door of Don 
Quixote’s chamber ; and they no sooner reached his 
ears, than he cried aloud, “Good Heaven! What do 
I hear! What voice is that which struck my sense !” 
The lady being exceedingly surprised at that exclama- 
toa, tarned about her head, and not sceing the person 
thgt pronounced it, started up and ran towards the 
partment from whence it seemed to come: but was 
Prevented by her conductor, who would not suffer her 
fo move one step further. In the disorder occasioned 
by her struggle, her mask dropped off, and discovered 
® countenance of incomparable and amazing beauty, 
even though disguised with paleness and horror ; for 
her oc rolled about to every corner which her sight 
could reach, with such eagerness and wildness, that she 
looked like a woman possessed, 
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in holding her fast by the shoulders, that he could not at- 
tend to his mask, .which also fell to the ground: and 
Dorothea lifting up her eyes towards him, as he held 
the lady in his arms, perceived that this cavalier was 
ne other than her own husband, Don Fernando. No 
sooner did she recognize his features, than seger3 
long and melancholy sigh from the very bottom of 
soul, she fell backwards in a swoon, and if the barber 
had not been at hand to support her, would have cer- 
tainly come to the ground: the curate ran instantly to 
take off her veil, that he might sprinkle water on her 
face, which was immediately known by Don Fernando, 
who held the other lady in his arms, and was thunder- 
struck at the sight: he would not, however, quit Lu- 
cinda, who struggled to get loose ; she and Cardenio 
having by this time recognized each other by their mu- 
tual exclamations: he had also overheard the groan ut- 
tered by Dorothea when she fainted, and believing that 
it proceeded from Lucinda, rushed out of his apartment 
in a fright, when the first object he beheld was Don 
Fernando clasping her in his arms. This nobleman 
knew him immediately, and all three, namely, Lucinda, 
Cardenio, and Dorothea, were struck dumb with asto- 
nishment, and seemed insensible of what had happen- 
ed; gazing in silence at one another. 

Dorothea directed her eager view to Don Fernando, 
who started at Cardenio, whose eyes were fixed u 
Lucinda, who looked wishfully at him; but the first 
that broke silence was this last, who addressed herself 
in these words to Don Fernando: “ Suffer me, signor, 
in regard to your own character, since you are deaf to 
every other consideration, to cleave to that wall of which 
I am the ivy, to avail myself of that prop from which 
you could not disengage me with all your importuni- 
ties, promises, and threats. Behold how Heaven, by 
unusual and mysterious means, hath brought me to my 
true and lawful husband: and since you know, by 
dear-bought experience, that nothing but death can ex- 
pel his image from my breast, let this plain demonstra- 
tion, since all other attempts are vain, convert your 
love into rage, your friendship into hate, and instantly 
deprive me of life, which I shall yield with pleasure in 
the presence of my legal lord, on will then, perhaps, 
be convinced of the fidelity I preserved to the last mo- 
ment of my existence.” 

In the mean time Dorothea, being recovered from her 
swoon, had listened to Lucinda’s declaration, by which 
she discovered her situation and name: but perceiving 
that Don Fernando neither quitted his hold, nor an- 
swered one word to her solicitation, she exerted her 
whole strength in falling down on her knees before him, 
and having shed a large quantity of tears from her 
beautiful eyes, accosted him in these words: “ My dear 
lord ! if your eyes were not dazzled and obscured by the 
rays of that sun which you hold eclipsed within your 
arms, you would perceive that she who thus kneels be- 
fore you, is the unhappy (so long as you are pleased she 
should be so) and forlorn Dorothea—I am that humble 
country-maiden whom your generosity or passion vouch- 
safed to raise to the honour of calling you her own. Lam 
she who, confined within the bounds of modesty, lived 
a contented life, until moved by your importunities, and 
seemingly upright addresses, she opened the gates of 
her reserve, and surrendered to you the keys of her free- 
dom. An offering but ill requited, as plainly appears by 
that hard fate in consequence of which | am found in 
this place, and also find you in your present situation, 
Nevertheless, | would not have you imagine, that I 
came hither induced by any dishonourable motives; 
but that the sorrow conceived at secing myself forsaken 
and forgotten by you was the sule cause of my retreat. 
You desired [ should be your own, and that desire you 
accomplished so effectually, that although your inclina- 
tions may be changed, it is impossible you should cease 
to be mine. Consider, my lord, that my un leled 
affection may counterbalance the beauty and birth of 
her for whom I am abandoned: you cannot be the 
fair Lucinda’s husband, because you are already mine, 
nor she become your wife while she appertains to Car- 
denio; and it will be a much easier task, if you reflect 
upon it impartially, to recall your love for her who 
adores you, than to gain the affection of one by whom 
you are abhorred. You solicited my unsuspecting heart, 
you importuned my integrity, you was not ignorant of 
my lowly station, and know in what manner [ yielded 
to your will; so that you have no subterfuge, nor the 
least room to say you was deceived, If this be the 
case, as doubtless it is, and you be a Christian as well 
asa gentleman, why do you, by such evasions, delay 
to make the end as appy as the beginning of my for- 
tune? If you will not receive me as what I[ really am, 
your lawful wife, at least admit me into the nuinber of 
your slaves ; for in whatever shape I belong to you, I 





parents miserable in their old age ; their faithful ser- 
vices to your father merit a more kind return: if you 
think your blood will be debased in mixing with mine, 
onaliad that almost all the great families on earth have 
undergone the same intercourse, and that the woman’s 
quality in no manner affects illustrious descents: be- 
sides, true nobility consists in virtue, and in that shall 
I have the advantage over 1, if you deny and oppose 
the justice of my claim. In fine, the last argument | 
shall use is this, whether you are or displeased 
with your destiny, | am your lawful wife: witness your 
own words, which neither are, nor ought to be false, if 
you value yourse.f on that for which you undervalue 
me; witness your hand-writing and Heaven above, to 
the testimony of which you appealed for the perform- 
ance of your promise ; and if all these shail fail, your 
conscience will never cease whispering to you amidst 
your pleasures, in vindication of this truth, which will 
disturb your most exalted enjoyments.” 

This supplication, enforced with other arguments, 
was nced so feelingly by the afflicted and weep- 
ing Dorothea, that tears of sympathy were shed by all 
present, the companions of Don Fernando not except- 
ed; he himself listened without answering one word, 
until she had made an end of her address, and began 
to utter such woeful sighs and ns, as were almost 
sufficient to melt an ~ of brass. oe stood 
gazing upon her with equal compassion for her sorrow, 
and Shotaden of her beauty and good sense; nay, 
she would have gone and offered her all the consola- 
tion in her power, had she not still been kept fast 
locked in the arms of Don Fernando, who, full of eon- 
fusion and surprise, after having for a good while fixed 
his eyes upon with great attention, opened 
his arms, and leaving Lucinda at liberty, said, “ You 
have conquered, beauteous Dorothea—The viotory is 
yours: for so many truths conjoined are surely irre- 
sistible.” 

Lucinda was so faint and weak, that when Don 
Fernando quitted her she would have fallen to the 
ground had it not been for Cardenio, who had placed 
himself behind her ravisher, that he might not be 
known :* but now, laying aside all fear, and resolving 
to adventure every thing, he sprung to the assistance 
of Lucinda, and catching her in his arms, “ If,” said he, 
“it be the will and pleasure of pitying Heaven, 
that you should find repose, my faithful, constant, and 
charming Lucinda! | think you can enjoy it no where 
so securely as in these arms, which now receive, and 
formerly encireled you, when fortune was pleased that 
I should call you mine.” ee 3 

At these words she gazed upon him with great ea- 
gerness ; she had before begun to recognize his voice, 
and now recollecting his features, like a person 
prived of judgment, who disregards all deeency and 
form, she threw her arms about his neck, and joining 
her lips to his, “ Yes, my dear Cardenio,” said she, 
“ you are the real lord of this your slave, in spite of 

verse fate, and all those threats though greater than 
they are, that persecute my life, which now depends 
on yours alone.” 

ie unexpected sight was this to Don Fernando and 
all the bye-standers, who were not a ey oo at 
what they saw. While Dorothea, observing A 
band change colour, and signify an inclination of being 
reve upon Cardenio, by laying his hand upon his 
sword, ran with incredible agility, and ome his knees, 
which she kissed, held him so firmly embraced that he 
could not move, saying, while the tears incessantly 
trickled from her eyes, “ What means my only ref 
to do on this unexpected occasion? Your own wile 
is now kneeling belore you, and she whom you desire 
to wed is in the arms of her lawful husband ; consider 
whether it be just or possible for you to undo that which 
Heaven hath done; why should you.seek to unite 
yourself with one who, disdaining all opposition and 
inconvenience, and confirmed in her own constancy 
and truth, even before your eyes, lets fall from her’s a 
shower of tendernese into the bosom of her lawful 
spouse? For the sake of God and of yourself, | 
intreat and beseech you, that this remarkable recogni- 
tion may not only fail to increase your indignation, but 
even diminish it in such a manner, that these two 
lovers may, without any impediment from you, enjoy 
each other as long as Heaven will permit them to live. 
In this self-denial you will mamfest the generosity oi 
your noble and illustrious soul, and convince the world 
that you are governed more by reason than by appetite.” 

hile Dorothea pronounced these words, Cardenio, 





* It has been stated that he was aiready known both to 
Fernando and Lucinda. Aliquando bonus homerus, 
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thou2h he held Lucinda in his arms, kept his eyes ‘still 
fixed upon Don Fernando, with full resolution, if he 
attempted any thing to his prejudice, to defend himself 
as well as he could against his adversary and all his 
adherents, although it should cost him his life. But 
this young nobleman's friends, together with the curate 
and barber, not forzetting honest Sancho Panza, who 
were present at the whole affair, interposed, and 
making a circle about hii, begged earnestly that he 
would be pleased to consider the tears of Dorothea, 
andif what she alleged was true, as they firmly be- 
lieved it was, no longer suffer. her to be defrauded of 
her just and reasonable hope. They desired him to 
observe, that in all appearance it was not by accident, 
but the immediate . direction of Providence that they 
had all met together so unexpectedly in this place; and 
the curate intreated him to reflect that death alone 
could divide Lucinda fro Cardenio ; that though they 
might be parted by the edge of the sword, they would 
look upon death as the greatest blessing that could 
befal them ; and that ina case of this kind, which ad- 
mitted of no other remedy, it would be his wisest course 
to restrain and conquer his own passion, and demon- 
strate the generosity of his heart, by permitting, of his 
own free-will, these two lovers to enjoy Chat state of hap- 
piness which Heaven had ordained for their lot: that he 
should contemplate Dorothea’s beauty, which, far from 
being excelled, was equalled in few or none; and to 
her beauty, add the consideration of her humility and 
excessive love ; above all, take notice, that if he valued 
himself upon being a gentleman and a Christian, he 
could do no less than perform the promise he had given, 
and in so doing, act in conformity to the will of God, 
and satisfy the discreet part ef mankind, who are very 
sensible, tnat itis the prerogative of beauty, even in a 
ow estate, when accompanied with virtue, to be lifted 
ap to the highest rank, without any disparagement to 
the person whe thus raises it to an equality with him- 
self; and since the irresistible foree of inclination 
must prevail, provided there.be nothing criminal in the 
means, he is not to be blamed who acts according to 
its dictates, 

To these arguments were added so many of the 
same sort, that the valiant heart of Don Fernando, nou- 
rished by illustrious blood, relented, and he was over- 
come by the force of that treth, which, however inclin- 
ed, he could not deny. The siznal of his surrender and 
yielding to this reasonable and just proposal, was his 
stooping down and embracing Dorothea, to whom he 
said, “ Rise, madam ; it is not just that she who reigns 
in my soul should lie prostrate at my feet. If hitherto 
I have given small proof of what { now profess, perhaps 
my omission hath been owing to the appointment of 
Heaven, that by giving you an opportunity of manifest- 
ing the sincerity of your love | might know how to es- 
teem you according to your deserts. I beg, therefore, 
you will not upbraid me with my misconduct and un- 

ind neglect ; since the same force and occasion that 
attached me to you was the cause of my endeavour to 
disengage myself. That youmay beconvinced of the 
truth, behold and contemplate the eyes of the now con- 
tented Lucinda, in which you will find an excuse for 
all my errors: and since she hath found and attained her 
heart’s desire, and my utmost wish is fulfilled in thus 
retrieving you, may she live in peace and quiet, for ma- 
ny happy years, with her Cardenio, and may Heaven 
grant the same felicity to me with Dorothea,” 

So saying, he embraced her again, pressing his lips 
to her's with such tenderness that it required his great- 
est efforts to forbear giving, with his tears, indubitable 
signs of his affection and remorse. But those endea- 
vours did not succeed with Lucinda, Cardenio, and 
every other person present, who began to weep so 
plentifully, either at their own happiness, or the satis- 
faction of their friends, that one would have thought 
some grievous misfortune had happened to the whole 
company. Even Sancho blubbered, though he after- 
wards ewred that his sorrow proceeded from seeing 
that Dorothea was not, as he imagined, the Queen of 
Micomicon, from whom he expected such favours. 

This universal admiration and thaw having lasted 
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some time, Cardenio and Lucinda fell upon their knees 
before Don Fernando, whom they thanked for his ge- 
nerosity in such polite terms, that he scarce knew what 
answer to make, but raised and embraced them both 
with demonstrations of uncommon courtesy and affec- 
tion. Then asking Dorothea how she had come to 
that place, so distant from her own home, she, with great 
elegance and brevity, repeated what she had before re- 
counted to Cardenio: and her husband and his com- 
pany were so pleased with her narration, that they 
wished it could have been spun out toa much greater 
length ; so gracefully did she relate her own misfor- 
tunes. 

Her task being finished, Don Fernando informed 
them of what had happened to him in the city, after he 





found in Lucinda’s bosom the paper in which she de- 
clared herself Cardenio’s wife. Seeing that she could 
not possibly be his, he said, he was determined to put her 
to death, and would actually have executed his purpose, 
had not her parents interposed. He then quitted the 
house, full of shame and resentment, resolving to re- 
venge himselt with the first opportunity ; and next 
day understood that she was gone off, without any 
body’s knowing whither she had directed her flight. 
At length, however, in a few months he got notice that 
she was in a certain monastery, where she intended to 
spend her whole life, if she could not enjoy it in the 
company of Cardenio. He no sooner received this in- 
mation, than choosing these three gentlemen for his 
companions, he went straight to the place of her re- 
sidence, but without speaking to her, or making him- 
self known, lest the monastery should be more strictly 
guarded on his account. He waited, therefore, until 
one day he found the porter’s lodge open, when leaving 
two of his friends to secure door, he entered the mo- 
nastery with the other, in quest of Lucinda, whom he 
found in the cloisters, talking with a nun ; and snateh- 
ing her off, without giving her a moment’s time for re- 
collection, carried her instantly to a place where they 
provided themselves with necessaries for their journey. 
This exploit they were enabled to perform with safety, 
because the monastery stood in the middle of a field at 
a good distance from any village ortown. He said, 
Lucinda no sooner perceived herself in his power than 
she fainted away, and when she recovered the use of 
her senses, did nothing but weep and_ sigh, without 
speaking one word ; so that, accompanied with silence 
and tears, they had arrived at that inn, which he looked 
upon as the heavenly goal where all earthly misfortunes 
are happily terminated. 
CHAPTER X. 
A continuation of the history of the renowned Princess Mico- 
micona, with other pleasant adventures, 

Sancuo heard every thing that passed with no small 
anxiety of inind, seeing the hopes of his preferment va- 
nish into smoke, the beautiful princess Micomicona 
transformed into Dorothea, the giant into Don Fernando, 
and his master in a sound sleep, little dreaming of what 
had happened. Dorothea could not persuade herself 
that all her good fortune was not a dream; Cardenio 
entertained the same opinion, which was also embraced 
by Lucinda ; while Don l'ernando gave thanks to Hea- 
ven for its favour, in extricating him from that labyrinth 
of perplexity, in which he was at the point of losing his 
reputation and soul. In fine, every person present was 
well satistied, and rejoiced at the happy issue of such 
intricate and desperate affairs. ‘The curate represent- 
ed every thing in the right point of view, with great dis- 
cretion, and congratulated the parties concerned on the 
felicity they had acquired; but she whose joy was most 
vociferous was the landlady, who loudly exulted in the 
promise of Cardenio and the curate, who had undertak- 
en to pay her with interest, for the damage she had 
sustained on Don Quixote’s account. Sancho alone, as 
we have already observed, was afflicted, unfortunate, 
and sad ; and going to his master, who was just awake, 
said, with a lamentable tone, “Sir Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance, your worship may now sleep as long 
as you please, without giving yourself the trouble of 
slaying the giant, or restoring the princess to her throne 
—that whole affair is already brought to a conclusion.” 

“T readily believe what you say,” answered the 
knight ; “for I have been engaged with the giant, in 
the most obstinate and outrageous combat that 1 be- 
lieve I shall ever fight in all the days of my life; with 
one back-stroke slam went his head to the ground, and 
discharged such a quantity of blood, that it ran like rills 
of water along the field.” “Or rather like red wine, 
your worship should say,” replied the squire ; “ for I 
must inform you, if you do not already know it, that the 
dead giant is no other than a wine-bag, and the blood 
eighteen gallons of good red wine, which was contained 
in its belly: the head you cut off is the whore my mo- 
ther, and the whole affair is gone to the devil.” “ What 
does the lunatic mean ?” said Don Quixote, “are you 
in your right senses, Sancho?” “ Rise, sir,” resumed 
the squire, “and see what a fine piece of work you 
have made, and what a score you have run, You 
shall behold the queen converted into a private lady, 
called Dorothea, with many other strange events ; 
at which, if you take them right, you will be hugely 
astonished.” *“ I shall not wonder at any thing of that 
kind,” replied his master; “for thou mayest remem- 
ber, the last time we were in this house I told thee 
that every incident which happened was conducted and 
brought about by enchantment; so that we need not be 
surprised if the same power should prevail at present.” 
“T should be of your worship’s opinion,” answered 
Sancho, “ if my blanketing had been ofthe same stamp : 








but that was not the case ; for it was really and truly a 
substantial tossing. ‘This very innkeeper whom we 
saw to-day held a corner of the blanket, and canted nie 
into the air with great strength and nimbleness, passing 
a thousand waggish jokes, and laughing at me all the 
while ; from whence I cencluded, simple and sinneras { 
am, that as | knew their persons, there was no enchant. 
ment in the case, bot abundance of bruising and bad 
fortune.” “ Well, Heaven will make thee amends,” said 
the knight: “meanwhile, reach me my clothes; for! 
want to go forth and examine those events and trans. 
formations which thou hast mentioned.” 

While Sancho was helping him to dress, the curate 
gave Don Fernando and his company an account of 

on Quixote’s madness, and the artifice they had used 
to disengage him from the poor rock to which he ima. 
gined himself exiled by the disdain of his mistress, He 
also recounted all those adventures that Sancho had 
imparted to him, at which they were nota little surprised, 
and laughed immoderately ; agreeing in opinion with 
every body who knew the knight, that it was the stran- 
gest extravagance that ever entered a disturbed imagi 
nation. ‘he priest moreover observed, that since the 
good fortune of Dorothea obstructed the progress of their 
design, there was a necessity for inventing another plan 
that should bring him home to his own house. Carde- 
nio proposed that they should prosecute the scheme 
they had already begun, and Lucinda would act and re- 
present the part of Dorothea.” “No,” said Don Fer. 
nando, “that must not be ; Dorothea shall still proceed 
with her own invention ; for as it cannot be far from 
hence to the habitation of that honest gentleman, I shall 
be clad to contribute towards his cure.” And when Be 
understood that they would arrive in two days at his 
house, * Were it farther off,” said he, “I should 
with pleasure to assist in such a laudable design.” 

At that instant Don Quixcte came forth, armed atall 
points, with Mambrino’s helmet, battered as it was, 
upon his head, his shield braced upon his arm, and 
his pole or lance in his hand. Don Fernando and 
his companions were amazed at this strange apparition 
when they beheld such a rueful length of face, so with- 
ered and tawny, together with his ill-sorted armour, and 
the solemnity ofhis gait. ‘They gazed upon him insilent 
expectation of what he would say ; while he, with in- 
finite gravity of aspect, fixing his eyes upon Dorothea, 
accosted her in these words: “ Fair lady, | am inform- 
ed by this my squire, that your greatness is annihilat- 
ed, and your quality undone, by being changed from 
your former rank of queen and sovereign princess, into 
the condition of a private damsel, If this hath been 
done by the necromancy of the king your father, who 
is perhaps afraid that I should not be able to give you 
the assistance required, I say he neither knows, nor 
ever did know, the half of that art which he professeth, 
and that he is but little conversant in the history of chi- 
valry; for had he perused it with such leisure and at- 
tention as I have bestowed upon that subject, he would 
have found that, on every occasion, knights of much 
less reputation than I possess, have achieved much 
more difficult enterprizes than this; it being a matter 
of small moment to kill a pitiful giant, let him be as ar- 
rogant as he will: for not many hours ago | saw my 
self engaged with one—but | choose to be silent rather 
than have my veracity called in question, though time, 
that unmasks all things, will show when we least ex- 
pect it—” ‘ ; 

“That you were engaged with wine-bags, and not 
with a giant,” cried the innkeeper, who was silenced 
by Don Fernando, and forbid to interrupt the knight's 
discourse in any shape whatever. So that Don Quix- 
ote proceeded, saying, “In fine, ifthe father of your dis- 
inherited highness hath performed this metamorphosis 
on your person for the causes { have mentioned, ¥ « 
you will give no credit to such considerations; {or 
there is no danger upon earth through which my sword 
will not open a way, and, by laying the head of your ad- 
versary in the dust, in a few days invest your's with 
that crown to which you have an undoubted right.” | 

Hxre Don Quixote left off speaking, in expectation 
of a reply from the princess, who knowing it was Don 
Fernando’s pleasure that she should continue the de- 
ceit until the knight could be brought back to his own 
house, answered with equal gravity and grace, “ Who- 
soever hath told you, most valiant Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance, that I am changed and transformed 
from what I was, has not adhered to the truth in hism- 
furmation: indeed, I am somewhat changed by certain} 
fortunate events which haye happened even beyond my 
own expectation ; but, nevertheless, | have not cet 
to be what I was, nor altered that resolution W 
haye always maintained, of taking the advantage of 
your valiant and invincible arm, Wherefore, deat st 
be so good as to do justice to the honour of the fa 
who begat me, and look upon him as a man of sagt 
city and foresight ; since by the science he 
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he found such an easy and effectual path to the cure of 
my misfortune : for [ firmly believe, that were it not 
for you, I should not now be so happy as I am, as the 

t part of these gentlemen can truly witness. 
Rothing then remains, but that we set out to-morrow, 
because we could not propose to travel far to-day ; and 
as for the success on which my hopes are built, [ leave 
it entirely to God and the worth of your heroic breast.” 

Don Quixote hearing these words, turned to Sancho 
in the most violent indignation, saying, “ I protest, sir- 
rah! you are the most malicious little slanderer in 
Spain. Say, you rascal—you vagabond! did not you 
tell me just now that the princess was transformed into 
a private gentlewoman called Dorothea; and that the 
head which I know | cut from the giant’s shoulders, 
was the whore your mother; with many more foolish 
particulars, which threw me into the greatest contusion 
that ever I felt since | was born? By Heaven! (here he 
turned up his cyes and bit his lips) [ have a strong in- 
clination to commit such slaughter upon thee, as will 
be an * instructive warning to all the lying squires who 
shall henceforward attend knights-errant in the course 
of their adventures.” 

“Pray be pacified, good your worship,” cried San- 
cho, “I may possibly be deceived in what concerns the 
change of my Lady Princess Micomicona ; but as to 
the giant’s head being a wine-bag, and the blood no 
other than good red wine, 1 am not mistaken, as I shall 
answer to God! for the skins that were slashed are 
still to be seen by your worship’s bedside, and the 
whole room is flooded by the wine. But the proof of 
the pudding is in the { eating of it: you will be con- 
vinced when Mr. What d’ye call him, our landlord 

re, makes out a bill of the damage he has suffered. 

to the rest, I am rejoiced from my soul to find that 
the queen’s majesty is the same as usual ; because it 
concerns me, as well as any other neighbour’s child.” 
“T tell thee, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “ that thou 
artdistracted.” “Forgive me,thatisenough.” “Enough 
in all conscience,” said Don Fernando, “there is no- 
thing more to be said on this subject. I think the prin- 
cess judges very prudently in deterring her journey till 
to-morrow, because the day is already far advanced : 
let us, therefore, spend this night in agreeable conver- 
sation, and at the approach of day we will in a body 
attend the gallant Don Quixote, that we may be wit- 
nesses of the unheard-of exploits which he will, doubt- 
Jess, perform in the course of this vast enterprize he 
hath undertaken.” “It is my duty and resolution to 
serve and attend you,” answered the knight: “and I 
have the most grateful sense of your favour and good 
opinion, which 1 shall endeaveur to justify, though it 

uld cost me my life, or even more, if more I can 
pay. 

Bboy compliments and proffers of service passed 
between Don Fernando and Don Quixote ; but they 
were interrupted by the arrival of a traveller, who by 
his garb seemed to be a Christian slave lately escaped 
from Barbary ; for he was clad in a coat of blue cloth, 
wanting a collar, with short skirts and half-sleeves ; his 
breeches and cap were of the same stuff, and he wore 
date-coloured buskins, with a moorish scimitar slung 
in a shoulder-belt across his breast. He was followed 
by a woman dressed in the moorish habit, mounted 
upon an ass, with a veil over her face, a brocaded 
bonnet on her head, and a mantle that flowed from her 
shoulders to her heels. The man was robust and well- 
proportioned, seemingly turned of forty, with a brown- 
ish complexion, large whiskers, and a well-furnished 
beard; in short, his mien was so genteel, that if he 
had been properly dressed, they would have taken 
him for a man of birth and quality. 

Soon as he entered the gate he called for a private 
apartment, and seemed very much concerned when he 
understood that all the rooms of the inn were engaged : 
however, he went to the lady in the moorish dress, and 
lifted her off in bis arms. Upon which Lucinda, Doro- 
‘thea, the landlady, her daughter, and Maritornes, flock- 

around her, their curiosity being excited by the no- 
velty of the garb, which none of them had ever seen 
before ; and Dorothea,who was always good-humoured, 
mannerly, and discreet, concluding that both she and her 
conductor were chagrined at their want of a chamber, 
spoke to her thus : “Be not uneasy, madam, at your 
Want of accommodation here ; it is the inconvenience of 
almost all inns: butif you will be pleased to partake 
With us, pointing to Lucinda, perhaps you will find that 
in the course of your journey you have been fain to put 
up with harder fare.” The veiled lady made no answer, 
but only rising from her seat, signitied her thanks by 








* In the original, As will put salt in the skull. 
t Literally, You shall see when the eggs are fried. A 
rase alluding to the story of a thief, who having stolen a 
rying-pan, and being asked by the owner what he carried 
under his cloak, replied, ‘ You will see when the eggs are 
-"  Metaphorically, Time will discover. 





crossing her hands upon her bosom, bending her body, 
and bowing her head; so that from her silence they 
conjectured that she must be a native moor, and that 
she could not speak any Christian language. 

Her attendant, who had hitherto been employed in 
something else, perceiving that the company had madea 
circle about his companion, who could make no re- 
plies to their.interrogations, said to them, “ Ladies, this 
young woman understands little or no Spanish, and 
speaks no language but that of her own country, so 
that she is incapable of answering any questions you 
may have asked.” ‘“ We have asked no questions,” 
said Lucinda, “ but only made her an offer of our com- 
pany for this night, witha share of our lodging and 
what accommodation is to be had; and this we tender 
with that hearty good will which obliges us to serve 
all strangers, especially those of our own sex who stand 
in need of our assistance.” “ Dear madam,” replied 
the conductor, “ in her name and in my own [| return 
you a thousand thanks, and highly esteem your proffer- 
ed favour, which on this occasion, and from such per- 
sons as your appearance proclaims you to be, must 
certainly be very kind and condescending.” “ Signor,” 
said Dorothea, “is this lady Christian or moor? By her 
silence and her dress, we are induced to believe she 
is not what we could wish her to be.” “In her body 
and dress,” replied the stranger, “ she is a moor, but 
altogether a Christian in her soul, for she longs ardent- 
ly to be a professed convert to our faith.” * ‘Then she 
is not baptized?” resumed Lucinda. “ She has had no 
opportunity,” said the captive, “ since she quitted Al- 
giers, which is her native country : and hitherto hath 
never been in such imminent danger of her life as to 
to make it necessary before she is instructed in all the 
ceremonies enjoined by our holy mother church : but if 
it please Heaven, she shall be baptized very soon, with 
decency suitable tc the quality of her person, which 
is greater than either her dress or mine seems to de- 
clare.” 

This intimation raised the curiosity of all the specta- 
tors to know who this moor and captive were ; but no- 
body chose to ask the question at that time, which 
seemed more proper for reposing themselves than re- 
lating the history of their lives. Dorothea taking her 
by the hand, seated the stranger close by her side, and 
intreated her to take off the veil ; she looked at her 
conductor as if she wanted to know what the lady 
desired, and he told her in Arabic that they intreated 
her to be uncovered, at the same time advising her to 
comply with their request. She accordingly unveiled 
herself, and discovered a face so amiable, that Doro- 
thea thought her handsomer than Lucinda, who in her 
turn gave her the preference to Dorothea ; and all 
present concluded, that if any creature upon earth 
could vie with them in beauty, it was this Moorish 
lady, who, in the opinion of some of the company, 
excelled them both in certain particulars. As beauty, 
therefore, has the privilege and energy to conciliate 
minds and attract affections, every body present were 
seized with an inclination to serve and cherish the 
charming moor. Don Fernando asked her name of 
the captive, who answered Lela Zorayda: this she no 
sooner heard, than understanding the question which 
had been put to the Christian, she pronounced with 
great eagerness and sweetness of concern, “ No, no 
Zorayda—Maria, Maria;” signifying that her name 
was Maria, and not Zorayda: these words, with the 
affecting manner in which they were expressed, brought 
tears from the eyes of some of the hearers, especially 
the women, who are naturally tender and compassion- 
ate. Lucinda embraced heraflectionately, saying, “ Yes, 
Yes, Maria, Maria;” and tothis the moor replied, “ Yes, 

Yes, Maria—Zorayda Macange,” which in the Arabic 
signifies No. 

“Meanwhile it grew late, and the innkeeper, by order 
of Don Fernando’s attendants, prepared with great dili- 
gence and care as good a repast as he could possibly 
provide: so that when supper-time arrived they sat 
down all together at along hall table; for there was 
neither a round nor square one in the house: they forced 
the head and principal seat, in spite of all his excuses, on 
Don Quixote, who desired that the Princess Micomi- 
cona might sit by the side of her protector ; next to her, 
Lucinda and Zorayda placed themselves, being fronted 
by Fernando and Cardenio, at whose left hand sat the 
captive and the other gentlemen, while the curate and 
the barber took their station close to the ladies. In this 
manner they supped with vast satisfaction, which was 
still increased, when Don Quixote leaving off eating, 
and inspired by the same spirit that moved him to ha- 
rangue among the goat-herds, began the following dis- 
sertation: “ Verily, gentlemen, if it be duly considered, 
great and unexpected events are seen by those who 
profess the order of knight-errantry. What inhabitant 
of this earth, if he should now enter the gates of this 
castle, and behold us seated in this manner, could con- 





ceive or credit that we are what we are? Who could 
imagine that this lady on my right hand is the great 
= whom we all know her to be, and that | am the 
night of the Rueful Countenance, so celebrated by the 
voice of fame? Now there is no manner of doubt that 
this exercise and art exceeds all others hitherto invented 
by man, and that it ought to be more esteemed, because 
itis more exposed to danger. Away with those who give 
letters the preference over arms: I affirm, that such 
people, whosoever they are, know not what they say ; 
for the sole reason to which they adhere in this decision 
is, that the labour of the body is exceeded by that of 
the mind ; and that the profession of arms is altogether 
as corporeal as the exercise and office of a common 
day-labourer, that requires nothing mere than bodily 
strength ; as if that which was called soldiership by us 
who profess it, did not include acts of valour which none 
but persons of uncommon genius could execute ; or 28 
if the toil of a warrior, who has the charge of an army, 
or commands in a town that is besieged, doth not affect 
the mind as well as the body : is it to be supposed, that 
by mere corporeal strength he can penetrate and disco- 
ver the intention of theenemy? To anticipate designs, 
baffle stratagems, surmount difficulties, and prevent 
the mischief that is to be dreaded, are all efforts of the 
understanding, in which the body hath no share: ifthe 
profession of arms, therefore, requires genius, as well as 
that of letters, let us see which of the two requires most 
mental toil: and this question may be determined by 
considering the end and aim of each; for that occupa- 
tion deserves tne highest esteem which hath the noblest 
purpose in view—the end and scope of letters. 1 speak 
not here of that divine learning whose aim is to raise and 
conduct the soul to heaven ; to an end so infinite no 
intention whatever can be compared: I speak of ho- 
man learning, the ultimate end of which is to regulate 
distributive justice, render to every one his due, and to 
understand and to protect the equitable laws ; an aim 
certainly generous and highly commendable! yet not 
so deserving of the most sublime praise as the profes- 
sion of arms, the object and the end of which is peace, 
the greatest good that mortals can enjoy; for the first 
blessed news which this world and mankind heard, 
were those pronounced by the angels on that night 
which was our day, when they sung in the air, ‘Glo 
be to God on high, and on earth peace and good will 
towards men;’ and the salutation which the best 
master either in heaven or upon earth taught his ad- 
herents and favourites ; which was to say, when they 
entered any house, ‘ Peace be te this house.’ Nay, he 
hiroself at different times said, ‘My peace I give unto 
you. My peace I leave with you. Peace be among 
ay A jewel and legacy well worthy of him who 
eft it! a jewel, without which there can be no felicity 
either on earth or in heaven! This peace is the 
genuine aim of war; for arms and war are the same ; 
and this being taken for granted, the end of war is 
nobler than that of learning: wherefore, let us next 
consider the bodily toil sustained by each, that we 
may see on which side the balance lies in that parti- 
cular.” 

In this sensible manner did Don Quixote continue 
his discourse, from which nobody that heard him could 
distinguish that he was mad: on the contrary, his 
audience consisting chiefly of gentlemen, to which title 
the profession of arms is annexed, they listened with 
great pleasure, while he proceeded thus : 

“The hardships of a student, say, are these: first 
of all, poverty (not that all students are poor, but that 
we may suppose the worst that can happen); and 
when gies named his indigence, the whole of his 
misfortune is mentioned ; for he that is poor can enjo 
nothing that is good, but must endure necessity in all 
its forms, sometimes hunger, sometimes cold, some- 
times nakedness, and often al! three together: 
nevertheless, his necessity is not so great but that he 
eats, though perhaps later than usual, or though he 
may feed upon the leavings of the rich, or, which is the 
greatest misery to which a scholar can be reduced, go 
a sopping,* as they term it: then they are always ad- 
mitted to some charitable person’s fireside or chimney- 
corner, where, if they cannot warm themeelves 
effectually, they may at least defy the cold, and at 
night they sleep under cover. I need not descend to 
minute particulars, such as want of linen, scarcity of 
shoes, flimsy and thread-bare clothes, nor the surfeits 
which they so eagerly incur, when their good fortune 
sets a plentiful table in their way. By this path, rough 
and ditticult as I have already described it, after many 
tumblings, slidings, risings, and fallings, they at last 
attain to the wished degree ; which being gamed, we 
have seen many who have passed with a favourable 

ale of fortune through these qnicksands and straits of 
scylla and Charybdis: 1 say, we have seen many such 





* Alluding to the charity given at the gates of monasteries. 
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command and dictate to the world from a chair of state ; 
their hunger being changed into satiety ; their cold into 
refreshment ; their rags into gay apparel; and the 
mats on which they lay to the richest damask and 
finest holland—a recompense which their merit most 
justly enjoys! but their labours, when fairly stated and 
compared, are infinitely short of the warrior’s, as | shall 
now clearly demonstrate.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
The sequel of Don Quixote’s curious discourse on the subjects 
of learning and war. 

Tue knight proceeded thus: “ Since we began with 
the student, representing his poverty in all its circum- 
stances, let us see if the soldier be more wealthy : and 
we shall find that poverty itself is not poorer ; for he is 
restricted tc his miserable pay, which comes always 
late, if ever, or to what he can plunder by force, with 
the imminent danger of his life and conscience; and 
frequently his nakedness is such, that his slashed buff 
doublet serves him instead of coat, shirt, and all other 
parts of apparel. In a winter campaign, while he re- 
mains in the open field, he has nothing te mitigate the 
severity of the cold but his own breath, which, as it pro- 
ceeds from an empty place, must I believe be cold, con- 
trary to allthe rules of nature: but stay till the a 
proach of night, when it is to be hoped his bed will 
make amends for al! these inconveniences ; and this, if 
it be not his own fault, will never offend in point of nar- 
rowness, for he may measure as many feet of ground 
as he thinks sufficient, and there tumble about at plea- 
sure, without any danger of discomposing the sheets : 
then, instead of the day and hour of receiving the de- 
Eee of his art, comes the day of battle, in which his 

ead is adorned with the doctoral tossle, made in form 
of a pledgit, to stuff the wound made by some ball, which 
perhaps ‘had gone through his temples, or left him 
maimed of a leg or arm : and even if this should not 
happen, but merciful Heaven guard and preserve him 
safe and sound, he continues as poor as ever: he must 
risk himself in several more rencounters and battles, 
and be victorious im each, before his circumstances be 
bettered ; but these miracles rarely happen. Tell me, 
gentlemen, have you considered what a small propor- 
tion those who make their fortunes by war bear to those 
who perish in the field? Doubtless you must answer 
that there is no sort of comparison ; that the slain are 
scarce to be numbered, while the living who are re- 
compensed for their services may be comprehended 
within three figures of arithmetic. The case of the 
learned is quite the reverse ;{ for, one way or another, 
they are all provided ; so that though the toil of a sol- 
dier is greater, his rewardis muchless. To this obser- 
vation it may be replied, that itis far more easy to re- 
ward two thousand scholars than thirty thousand sol- 
diers ; for the first are recompensed with offices which 
must of course be bestowed on people of their profes- 
sion ; whereas the others can enjoy no reward, except 
a share of the property belonging to their master whom 
they serve ; even this impossibility strengthens my as- 
severation. 

“ But waving that consideration, which would lead 
us into a most intricate labyrinth, let us return to the 
Poms ei which arms have over learning—a point 

itherto undecided, of such force are the reasons alleg- 
ed on both sides ef the question : one of which in fa- 
vour of the last is, that without letters the profession of 
arms could not be supported, because there are 
laws to which war itself is subject; and all laws 
fall within the province of letters and learned men, 
To this observation the partizans of the other opinion 
reply, that no laws could be maintained without arms, 
which preserve the constitution, defend kingdoms, 
guard cities, scour the highways, and clear the seas of 
piratical corsairs. In short, that without arms all re- 
publics, kingdoms, monarchies, cities, journies by land, 
and voyages by sea, would be exposed to the horror 
and confusion that attend unbridled war, while it con- 
tinues in all its licentious privilege and force. Itisa 
general and established maxim, that every thing ought 
to be esteemed in proportion to what it costs: now to 
become eminent in letters, costs the student much 
time, watching, hunger, nakedness, vertigoes, indiges- 
tion, and their consequences, which are in part men- 





* i, e, Do not amount to 1000, which is a number express 
ed by four figures. 

} The literal translation is, “ From the skirts” (for I 
would not mention the sleeves.) The Spaniards, instead of 
the English phrase by Hook or by Crook, use this of ** From 
the sleeves or the skirts ;” derived from the practice of tailors, 
who are supposed to cabbage from those parts of the habit 
in which there is the greatest quantity of cloth: but the 
knight’s exception of sleeves on this occasion, seems to have 
proceeded from the supposition that. poor scholars are gene- 
rally provided for in the church, and consequently wear cas- 
socks, which descend to their heels, 





tioned above: but to acquire, in a regular manner, the 
character of a good soldier, a man must undergo all 
these inconveniences in an incomparably greater de- 
grec, because he is every moment in danger of losing 
his life. What fear of indigence and poverty can seize 
and harass the student’s apprehension, equal to that 
which must possess the soldier besieged in a fortress, 
who being placed centinel or guard in some ravelin or 
*cavalier, perceives the enemy at work undermining 
the very spot whereon he stands, without daring to stir 
from his post, or avoid the danger by which he is so 
imminently threatened? All he can do, is to give 
notice of what passes to his captain, who must endea- 
vour to baffle the foe by some countermine, while he 
remains upon the place in terror, and expectation of 
being suddenly whirled aloft into the clouds without 
wings, and of falling thence headlong into the pro- 
found abyss: if this danger seems inconsiderable, let 
us see whether it be equalled or exceeded in the grap- 
pling of two gallies by their prows in the midst of the 
extended ocean; when they are locked and fastened 
into each other, and the soldier hath not an inch more 
than two feet of the beak to stand upon, while he sees 
himself threatened and opposed by as many ministers 
of death as there are cannon in the enemy’s vessel, 
and these within a spear’s length of his body; and is 
sensible, that if his teet should chance to slip, he would 
instantly visit the profound bosom of the sea: yet, 
nevertheless, with an intrepid heart, incited and trans- 
ported by honour, he bears the brunt of their whole 
artillery, and endeavours by that narrow passage to 
board the adverse vessel; and what is very much to be 
admired is, that as soon as one falls, never to rise 
again till the general resurrection, another occupies 
his place, and should he also drop into the sea, which 
like an enemy gapes to devour him, another and an- 
other still succeeds, without the smallest intermission ; 
an instance of gallantry and boldness the greatest to 
be found in all the extremities of war. Happy were 
the ages past, while strangers to those infernal instru- 
ments of artillery, the author of which is, I firmly believe, 
now in hell, enjoying the reward of his diabolical inven- 
tion, that puts it in the power of an infamous coward 
to deprive the most valiant cavalier of life; for often in 
the heat of that courage and resolution that fires and 
animates the gallant breast, there comes a random ball, 
how or from whence no man can tell, shot off perhaps 
by one that fled and was afraid at the flash of his own 
accursed machine, and in an instant puts an end to the 
schemes and existence of a man who deserved to live 
for ages. This very consideration makes me almost 
own, that 1 am sorry for having chosen this profession 
of a knight-errant in this detestable age ; tor though no 
danger can daunt my resolution, it gives me some un- 
easiness to think that powder and shot may deprive me 
of the opportunity of making myself famous and 
renowed through the whole globe, for the valour of my 
arm and the keenness of my sword: but let the will of 
Heaven be fulfilled; if I accomplish my aim, 1| shall 
be more esteemed, because I have faced more danger 
than ever was incurred by the knights-errant in ages 
st.” 

While the rest of the company were employed in 
eating, this long harangue was uttered by Don Quix- 
ote, who never thought of swallowing a morsel ; though 
Sancho frequently put him in mind of eating his 
supper, observing, that he would afterwards have time 
enough to say what he pleased, The hearers were 
moved with fresh concern at seeing a man, who in 
every other subject, seemed to have alarge share of 
sense and discernment, lose it so irrecoverably when- 
ever the discourse turned upon the cursed mischievous 
theme of chivalry, The curate observed, that there 
was a great deal of reason in what he had advanced in 
favour of arms; and that he himself, though a graduate, 
consequently a man of letters, was entirely of the 
knight’s opinion. ’ 

Supper being ended, and the table uncovered, while 
the landlady, her daughter, and Maritornes were 
busied in fitting up the garret of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, in which it was determined the three ladies 
should pass the night by themselves, Don Fernando 
intreated the captive to recount the story of his life, 
which he imagined must be both uncommon and enter- 
taining, from the specimen they had already seen, in 
his arriving thus equipped in company with the fair 
Zorayda, To this request the stranger answered, that 
he would willingly obey his command, though he was 
afraid the company would not find the relation to their 
liking ; oh. nevertheless, rather than fail in point of 
obedience, he was ready to make it. The curate and 
whole company thanked him for his complaisance, and 





* Cavalier is an artificial mount raised oa a fortress for 
the convenience of scouring a field, or opposing @ com- 
manding work of the enemy, 





joined in the request ; and he, seeing himself 

y so many, said there was no occasion for intreaties 
where they might so effectually command. “ Lend. me 
your attention, therefore, and you shall hear a true story, 
perhaps unequalled by those fictions which are usually 
adotned with all the curious and profound artifice of 
composition.” 

At this preamble all present adjusted and 
themselves; and he, perceiving the general silence in 
which they waited for the performance of his promi 
began in this manner witha graveand agreeable voice; 





CHAPTER XII. 
In which the captive recounts his life and adventures, 

“In a certain place among the mountains of Leon, 
my family had its origin, more beholden to the liberali 
of nature than to the smiles of fortune: though amidst 
the narrowness of circumstances which prevails in 
that country, my father had the reputation oft being rich, 
and really was so, had he possessed the art of’ preserv. 
ing, as he practised the means of spending his estate, 
This liberal and ome disposition was owing to his 
having been a soldier in bis youth: the army being a 
school in which the miser becomes generous, and the 
benevolent man grows prodigal; for a covetous soldier 
is a monster whichis rarely seen. My father exceeded 
the bounds of liberality, and bordered upon those of 
prodigality ; a ee of very little service to a 
married man who has children to succeed him in rank 
as well as name: and he had no less than three; all 
of them sons, already at an age to choose for them- 
selves. The old gentleman finding it impossible, as 
he said, to resist the bent of his inclination, was 
resolved to deprive himself of the means that induced 
and enabled him to spend so lavishly, by giving up his 
estate ; as without money Alexander himself must have 
seemed fragal, 

“One day, therefore, calling us all three together 
into his chamber, he delivered ‘himself in these or the 
like words: ‘ Sons, to say I love you is no more than 
to say and know you are my own children: though it 
would seem that 1 do not love you by my squandering 
away the fortune which is your due: but that you may 
be henceforward convinced that I love you like a true 
ser rather than seek your destruction like a step- 
ather, | am resolved to execute a plan which I have 
formed a good while ago, and digested with the most 
mature deliberation. You are now of an age to choose 
sentiments for yourselves, or at least to pitch upon 
employments which, in your riper years, may conduce 
to your honour and advantage. My intention is to d- 
vide my estate into four equal parts, three of which you 
shall receive among you in equal shares, without. the 
least difference or distinction ; and the fourth I will re- 
serve for my own sustenance and support, while Heag 
ven will be pleased to protract the days of my life. But 
after you have received your portions, I should be gad 
to find you inclined to follow the paths which I 
propose. We have a saying in Spain, which I believe 
1s very true, as indeed all proverbs are, because they 
are short sentences dictated by long and sage expe 
rience; that which I mean contains no more than these 
words—‘ The church, the court, or the sea;’ as if it 
more fully expressed the following advice—He that 
would make his fortune, ought either to dedicate his 
time to the church, go to sea as a merchant, or attach 
himself to the court: for it is commonly observed, that, 
‘The king’s crumb is worth the baron’s batch.’ This 
I mention, because I wish and desire that one of you 
would follow letters, another merchandize, and a thi 
serve his sovereign in the field, since it is difficult te 
obtain an office at court: and although much wealth 
cannot be expected, there is a great deal of valour and 
reputation to be acquired in war. In eight days I will 
give each of you his share in ready money, wi de- 
frauding you of one farthing, as you will see by my 
distribution. Tell me, therefore, if you are ‘willing te 
follow my advice in what I have proposed?’ said my 
father, addressing hiinself to me as the eldest. After 
having dissuaded him from parting with his estate, and 
desired him to spend as much of it as he pleased, 
serving that we were young men, and capable of mak- 
ing our own fortunes, I concluded with saying, I will 
obey his will, and for my own part choose to serve 
and my king, in adhering to the exercise of arms, My 
second brother made the same offer, proposing to set 
sail for the Indies, and employ his stock of ready money 
in traffic. The youngest, and I believe the wisest, 
he would qualify himself for the chureh, by going and 
finishing his studies at Salamanca. 

“We having thus agreed in the. choice of our differ- 
ent employments, our father embraced us all affection- 
ately, and within the time he had proposed, performed 
his promise of giving us cur portions, which, to the best 

. of my remembrance, amounted to three 
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cats: for an uncle of ours paid ready money for the 
whole estate, that it might not be alienated from the 
family. In one ve three took leave of our worthy 
father, when I, thinking ita ¥ pon of inhumanity to leave 
him.so straitened in his old age, oe en upon him to 
accept two thousand of the three I had received, as the 
remainder was sufficient to accommodate me with all 
the necessaries of a soldier, Each of my brothers, in- 
duced by my example, gave him back one third of their 
shares, so that he remained Segre s of four thousand 
ducats in cash, and the value of three more in land, 
which he did not choose to sell. At length, I say, we 
took leave of him, and that uncle whom I have men- 
tioned, not without great concern and manly tears on 
all sides ; they charging us to seize every opportunity 
of making them acquainted with our adventures, either 
in prosperity or adversity. Having given this promise, 
and received their embraces and blessing, one took the 
toad to Salamanca, another went to Seville, and I set out 
for Alicant, where [ understood there was a ship taking 
in a lading of wool for Genoa. T'wo-and-twenty years 
are now elapsed since I left my father’s house; and 
daring all that time, though [ have written several let- 
ters, [ never received the least information concerning 
him or my brothers. What hath happened to me with- 
in that period, I will now briefly relate. 

“Embarking at Alicant, I had a favourable passage 
te Genoa, from whence J went to Milan, where I pro- 
vided myself with arms and some gay military furni- 
ture, Then I departed for Piedmont, with a resolution 
of enlisting in the service ; and being upon the road to 
Alexandria de la Paglia, was informed that the great 
Duke of Alva was on his march into Flanders. Upon 
receiving this intimation, [ changed my design, attend- 
ed him to the Low Countries, served in all his cam- 

igns, and was present at the death of the Counts 

gmont and Horn. There I obtained an ensign’s com- 
mission in the company of a famous captain of Guada- 
lajara, whose name was Diego de Urbina: but after I 
had been some time in Flanders, the news arrived of 
the league between his holiness, Pope Pius the Fifth, 
of happy memory, and the Spanish monarchy, against 
their common enemy the Turk, who about that time 
had, by means of his fleet, made a conquest of the 
famous island of Cyprus, which was under the domi- 
nion of the Venetians—a most lamentable and unfor- 
tunate loss. It was certainly known that the most 
serene Don John of Austria, natural brother to our good 
King Philip, was to be general of this league; and the 
vast preparations for this war were publicly reported. 
All these rumours raised and excited within me the de- 
sire and resolution of being present in a campaign of 
such expectation ; and though I had strong hopes, and 
indeed certain promises, of being promoted to the rank 
of acaptain as soon as a vacancy should happen, I chose 
pA ow that prospect, and go, as actually did, to Italy ; 
luckily for ine, Don John of Austria was then at 
Genoa, just going to embark for Naples, in order to 
join the Venetian flect, which he afterwards found at 
essina, In short, I served in that most happy cam- 
ign, and was advanced to the rank of captain of 
which honourable post I obtained more by good for- 
tune than merit ; and that day which was so fortunate 
for Christendom, on which the world was convinced of 
he error they had espoused, in believing the Turks in- 
vincible by sea ; on that day, I say, when the Ottoman 
pride and insolence was humbled and broke, among so 
many happy Christians there present, (and sure those 
who fell were happier than the living victors!) I alone 
was unfortunate ; for instead of receiving a naval crown, 
which would have been my reward had [ lived in the 
Roman ages, on that night that succeeded that glorious 
day, I found myself a captive loaded with chains ; and 
this was the cause of my misfortune: Uchali, King of 
‘gers, a bold and fortunate corsair, having attacked 
and mastered the capitan galley of Malta, in which 
thete remained only three knights alive, and these des- 
perately wounded ; the vessel commanded by John 
Andrea Doria, in which my company was stationed, 
hastened to her relief, and I doing my duty on that occa- 
sion, leaped into the enemy’s ship, which disengaging 
herself immediately from our galley that was grapple 
with her, my soldiers were prevented from following 
their officer, and I found myself alone among my foes, 
whom, by reason of their numbers, I could not resist, 
therefore was obliged to submit, after having been al- 
most covered over with wounds ; and Uchali, as you have 
heard, gentlemen, having saved himself with his whole 
squadron, I remained his prisoner, the only sad person 
amidst the general joy, and captive among so many that 
Were set free ; for full fifteen thousand Christians, who 
came into the action chained to the Turkish oars, that 
day recovered their long wished-for liberty. 
was carried to Constantinople, where Selim the grand 
Tutk created my master general of the sea, for having 
done his duty in the battle, and as a proof of his valour, 





brought off the high standard of Malta, Next year, 
which was that of seventy-two, I rowed in the capitan 
galley of the three lanthorns at Navarino, where t saw 
and observed the Christians lose the opportunity of tak- 
ing the whole Turkish fleet in the harbour ; for all the 
Levantines and Janizaries belonging to it laid their ac- 
count with being attacked in port, and had actually got 
inreadinesstheirknapsacks and passamaques, which are 
a kind of shoes, in order to go on shore, and seek their 
safety in flight, without waiting for the assault ; such 
was theconsternation that prevailed amongthem! But 
Heaven ordered things to happen in another manner, 
not through any error or neglect of the general who 
commanded the expedition, but on account of the sins 
of Christendom, it being the will and permission of God 
that we should never want executioners to chastise us. 
In short, Uchali retreated to Modon, which is an island 
almost contiguous to Navarino, where he disembarked 
his men, fortified the mouth of the harbour, and remain- 
ed until Don John set sail onhis return. In this expe- 
dition, the galley called the Prize, commanded by a son 
of the famous corsair Barbarossa, was taken by the 
capitan galley of Naples, called the She-wolf, the com- 
mander of which was that thunderbolt of war, that fa- 
therof his soldiers, that fortunate and invincible chief, 
Don Alvaro de Basan, Marquis of Santa Cruz; and | 
canot help mentioning what happened at the taking of this 
eer the son of Barbarossa was so cruel, and treated 
nis Captives so inhumanly, that when the rowers per- 
ceived the She-wolf ready to board, and in a fair way of 
taking her, they quitted their oars all at once, and seiz- 
ing the captain, who stood upon the stentrel,* calling 
to them to row lustily, they tossed him forwards 
from bench to bench, and hit him so severely as he went 
along that before he passed the main-mast his soul 
passed into hell. Such was his barbarity, as I have al- 
ready observed, and such the revenge which their ha- 
tred to him inspired. 

“ We returned to Constantinople, and during the 
following year, which was seventy-three, understood 
that Don John had taken Tunis, wrested that whole 
kingdom from the Turks, and put Muley Hamet in pos- 
session of the whole ; thus cutting off all the hopes of 
a restoration from Muley Hamida, the most valiant 
and most cruel moor of his time. The Grand Signor 
was deeply affected with this loss, and practising that 
sagacity which is peculiar to all those of his family, 
clapt up a peace with the Venetians, who were much 
more desirous of it thanhe. Next year, being seventy- 
four, he attacked the goleta and fort, which Don John 
had Jeft half-finished, near Tunis: and on all these 
occasions I was present, being tied to the oar without 
the least hope of freedom, especially by ransom; for I 
was resolved not to write to my father on account of 
my misfortune. At length the goleta and fort were both 
lost, having been besieged by seventy-five thousand 
Turkish soldiers regularly paid, and upwards of four 
hundred thousand moors and Arabs from the other 
parts of Africa ; this multitude being provided with a 
quantity of warlike stores and ammunition, and at- 
tended with such a number of pioneers, that by throw- 
ing handfuls of earth, they might have covered both 
the places they came to besiege. The goleta, which 
had been counted impregnable, was first taken ; not 
through any fault of the besieged, who performed all 
that men could do in its defence; but because experi- 
ence showed that trenches could be made with ease in 
that loose sand, under which, though water was com- 
monly found at the depth of two spans, the Turks at 
that time dug as many fathoms, without finding one 
drop; and so filling a vast number of sacks, raised 
their works so high as to overlook the fort ; then mount- 
ing this cavalier with cannon, kept such a firing as ren- 
dered it impossible for the garrison to make any longer 
defence. It was a common opinion that our troops 
ought not to have shut themselves up in the goleta, but 
opposed the disembarkation in the plain: however, 
those who talk in that manner speak at random, and 
must be persons of small experience in such affairs : for 
if the whole garrison in both places scarce amounted to 
seven thousand soldiers, how could such a small num- 
ber, though ever so valiant, take the field, and at the 
same time defend the forts against such a multitude of 
foes! and how could the forts be possibly maintained 
without supplies in an enemy’s country, when they were 
hemmed in by such a numerous and obstinate army? 
But others thought, and I am of the same opinion, that 
Heayen manifested a particular grace and favour to 
Spain in permitting them to destroy that rendezvous and 
pretence of mischief, that sink, sponge, and devourer of 
infinite sums of money, which were there unprofitably 
spent, without serving any other purpose than that of 
preserving the memory of its being the most happy 
conquest of the invincible Charles the Fifth; as if it 


* The stentrel, or estanterol, is a post that supports the 





was necessary for those stones to support his fame, 
which is already immortal. The fort was also yielded ; 
though the Turks won it by inches ; for the garrison 
behaved with such gallantry and resolution, that in 
two-and-twenty general assaults, the enemy lost up- 
wards of twenty-five thousand men ; and of the three 
hundred Spanish soldiers that remained alive, they did 
not make one prisoner who had not been wounded dur- 
ing the siege : a clear and certain proof of the obstinate 
valour with which the places were defended. A small 
fort, or tower, that stood in the middle of the lake, un- 
der the command of Don Juan Zanoguera, a Valentian 
ag lebrated soldier, surrendered upon terms : 
but Don Pedro Puertocarrero, general of the goleta, was 
made prisoner; and though he did all that man could do 
in defence of the place, he was so deeply affected by the 
loss of it, that he died of grief on the to Constantino- 
ple, whither they were carrying him captive. The gene- 
ral of the fort, whose name was Gabrio Cerbellon, a Mi- 
lanese gentleman, a great engineer and excellent soldier, 
likewise taken prisoner ; and in these two forts perished 
many persons of note, among whom was one Pagan 
d@Ona, a knight of St. John, a gentleman of a most 

enerous disposition, as appeared from his excessive 
iberality to his brother, the famous Juan Andrea d’Oria ; 
and what made his death still more lamentable was, that 
he perished by the hands of some Arabs, to whom, see- 
ing the fort already lost, he trusted himself, relying 
upon their promise, to carry him disguised in a moor- 
ish dress to ‘Tabarca, which is a small port or settle- 
ment belonging to the Genoese, who fish for coral on 
that part of the coast ; but those perfidious Arabs cut 
off his head, which they carried to the general of the 
Turkish navy, who fulfilled upon them our old Castil- 
lian proverb, which imports, that though we love the 
treason we abhor the traitor ; for it was reported that he 
ordered them all to be hanged, because they had not 
brought him alive. 

“ Among the Christians who were taken in the fort, 
was one Don Pedro de Aguilar, a native of some town 
in Andalusia, who had been an ensign in the garrison, 
a soldier of great worth and rare endowments, particu- 
larly blessed with a happy talent for poetry. This cir- 
cumstance I mention, am it was his fate to belong 
to our galley, where he was my companion at the oar 
and fellow-slave; and before we departed from that 
harbour, he composed two songs by way of epitaph 
upon the goleta and the fort. As I have them both by 
heart, I believe it will not be disagreeable to the company 
if I repeat them.” 

When the captive mentioned Don Pedro de Aguilar, 
Don Fernando Toaked at his companions, who smiled, 
and when the stranger was going to repeat the songs, 
one of the three said to him, “ Before vou proceed, I 
beg the favour to know what became of that Don Pedro 
de Aguilar?” “All that I know of the matter,” re- 
plied the captive, “ is, that after having staid two years 
at Constantinople, he made off in the habit of an *arnaut, 
with a Greek spy; but I do not know whether or not 
he obtained his liberty, though I believe he succeeded ; 
for about a year after 1 saw the same Greek at Con- 
stantinople ; but I had not an opportunity to inquire 
about the success of their scheme.” “ ‘Then I can 
satisfy you in that particular,” resumed the cavalier ; 
“ Don Pedro is my brother, and now lives at home in 
good health and easy circumstances, blessed with a 
wife and three hopeful sons.” “ Thanks be to God 
for the t mercies bestowed upon him!” answered 
the captive ; “ for in my opinion there is no happiness 
on earth equal to that of liberty regained.” “ Besides,” 
said the gentleman, “ I retain in my memory the son 
which my brother composed.” “Be so good, then,” 
replied the stranger, “as to entértain the company with 
them; for, doubtless, you can repeat them more per- 
fectly than I can.” “ With all my heart,” said the 
cavalier, “ that upon the goleta runs thus :” 








CHAPTER XIII. 
The continuation of the captive’s history. 
L 
Ye happy shades, whose deeds renown’d 
Have freed you from encumb’ring clay ; 
From this low scene where woes abound, 
Ascending to eternal day. 
i. 
With glorious zeal your bosoms glow’d, 
Your bodies brav’d excessive toil : 
Your blood with that of Pagans flow’d, 
To drench the hostile barren soil. 
i 
Your lives but not your courage fail’d, 
Death seal’d your just victorious claim: 
Enjoy, still honour’d and bewail’d, 
Immortal happiness and fame. 
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“These are the very words which I remember,” said 
the captive. “ Andif my memory does not fail me,” re- 
plied the gentleman, “the other upon the fort is this.” 


1. 

Lo! from yon ruins on the desert plain, 
Oppress’d with numbers in th’ unequal fight, 
Three thousand souls of Christian warriors slain, 
To happier regions wing’d their joyous flight. 

i. 
Yet not before, in vain they had essay’d 
The force aud vigour of their dauntiless arms ; 
Till wearied and reduc’d, though undismay’d, 
They welcom’d death encompass’d with alarms. 
ML. 
On Afric’s coast, as records tell, 
The scene of past and present woes, 
More valant bodies never fell, 
More spotless spirits never rose. 


The songs were not disliked, and the captive rejoicing 
at the good fortune of ius comrade, proceeded thus in 
his narration. 

“ The goleta and forts being taken, the Turks ordered 
the first to be dismantled, the other being quite demo- 
lished before it was surrendered ; and that this might be 
done with the less trouble and greater dispatch, it was 
undermined in three parts ; but they could by no means 
blow up the old walls, which seemed to be the weakest 
part, while that which was executed by Fratin, was 
destoyed with great facility. In short, the victorious 
fleet returned in triumph to Constantinople, where, 
in a few months, happened the death of my master 
Uchali, who went by the name of Uchali Fartax, 
which, in the language of that country, signifies the 
scabby renegado; for such he actually was, and it 
is a custom among the ‘Turks to bestow epithets up- 
on people, derived either from some detect or virtue in- 
herent in them: this method they practise because 
they have but four families distinguished by particular 
names, and these are descended from the house of Otto- 
man: so that the rest, as [ have observed, adopt some 
appellation either from the blemishes of the body, or the 
virtues of the mind. This leper, therefore, tugged at 
the oar during fourteen years as slave to the grand 
signor ; and when he was turned of thirty-four, aposta- 
tized, out of resentment against a ‘Turk who struck him 
at the oar, renouncing his religion that he might be able 
to revenge the affront. Such was his gallantry and 
conduct, that without practising those vile steps and 
methods by which the sultan’s favountes are raised, he 
was promoted to the throne of Algiers, and afterwards 
created general at sea, which is the third post inthe em- 
pire. He wasa native of Calabria, a man of good mo- 
rals, and behaved with great humanity to his slaves, 
who, to the number of three thousand, were at his death, 
in consequence of his last will, divided between his rene- 
gadoes and the grand signor, who is also co-heir with 
the children of all his deceased subjects. 1 fell to the 
share of a Venetian who had been a common sailor 
when he was taken; and Uchali had such an affection 
for him, that he enjoyed the greatest share of his favour, 
and became the most cruel renegado that ever was 
known. This man, whose name was Azanaga, ac- 

uired great riches, andeven succeeded to the crown of 

Igiers, to which place | accompanied him from Con- 
stantinople with some degree of satisfaction at the 
thoughts of being so near my own country; not that [ 
intended to send home an account of my unhappy fate, 
but to see if fortune would not prove more ‘ivourable at 
Algiers than at Constantinople, where I have laid a 
thousand schemes for my escape, without having an 
opportunity of putting one of them in execution: but I 
was in hope of finding at Algiers some other more effec- 
tual means of obtaining that which I so ardently desir- 
ed ; for the hope of gaining my liberty never forsook 
my breast: .on the contrary, when all my pains, efforts, 
and expectations miscarried ; far from abandoning my- 
self to despair, | endeavoured to find out some new ex- 
pedient, which though ever so frail and unsubstantial, 
served to support my spirits and flatter my imagination. 
Thus | made shift to live within a house or prison, call- 
ed a bath, in which the Turks contine the Christian 
captives, whether belonging to the king or private per- 
sons, or of that class which they call magazine-slaves : 
these are the captives ot the council, who serve the state 
in public works and other kinds of day labour ; and 
find great difficulty in obtaining their freedom, because 
they belong to the community, and have no particular 
master with whom they can treat concerning their ran- 
som, even though they can command money for the 
purpose. 

“In these baths, as [ have already said, some private 
persons lodged their slaves, especially when their ran- 
som is agreed upon; and there they remain secure and 
at their ease until it arrives. Neither dothe king’s cap- 
tives, who are to be ransomed, go out to work with 





the rest of the crew, except when the money is delayed ; 
and then, that they may be induced to write with more 
importunity, they are sent out with the rest to cut wood, 
an office of no small mortitication and toil. As they 
knew I had been a captain, I in vain assured them that 
I had neither interest nor money ;, they put me into the 
number of those who were ransomed, loading me with 
achain, rather to denote my condition than to secure 
my person; sothat I spent my time in that bath, among 
a great many cavaliers and people of fashion, who were 
thus marked and designed for ransom ; and though 
we were sometimes, nay almost always, exposed to 
hunger and nakedness, nothing gave us so much pain 
as to hear and see upon every occasion the new and 
unheard-of cruelties which my master exercised upon 
the Christians. He was every day hanging one, impal- 
ing another, maiming a third, upon such slight occasions, 
frequently without any cause assigned, that the Turks 
themselves owned he acted thus out of mere wantonness 
of barbarity, as being naturally of a savage disposition, 
and an inveterate enemy to the whole human race. 
‘The person who used the greatest freedom with him was 
a Spanish soldier, called such-a-one de Saavedra, who, 
though he did many things which those people will not 
soon forget, in attempting to regain his liberty, he never 
gave hun one blow, nor ordered him once to be chastis- 
ed, nor even chid hin with one hasty word; and yet 
the least of all his pranks was sufficient, as we thought, 
to bring him to the stake: nay, he himself was more 
than once afraid of being impaled alive. If time would 
permit, I could here recount some of that soldier's ac- 
tions, which, perhaps, might entertain and surprise you 
more than the relation of iny own story. 

“But to return to the thread of my narration: just 
over the yard of our prison were the windows of a 
rich and principal moor; but according to the custom 
of the country, they were rather like peep-holes than 
windows, and even these covered with very thick and 
close lattices. One day [ chanced to be on the terrace 
of our jail with three of my companions, passing the 
time in trying which of us could leap farthest in our 
shackles, the rest of the Christians being gone out to 
work: I casually lifted up my eyes, and perceived a 
cane with a handkerchief tied to it, held out at these 
little openings | have mentioned, and waving to and 
fro, as if by way of signal fur some of us to go and 
catch it. ‘This object was no sooner observed, than 
one of my companions ran hastily to the place that 
was directly under it, to see if the cane would be drop- 
ped, or what would be the consequence: but when he 
arrived it was pulled up, and moved trom one side to 
another, as if a man should signify his dissent from 
any proposal, by shaking his head: when the Christian 
returned, the cane was lowered again with the same 
motion as at first ; upon which another of our company 
tried the experiment, but succeeded no better than the 
first; a third went, and miscarried like the other two. 
Observing their disappointment, I was resolved to try 
my fortune also; accordingly, | had no sooner placed 
myself under the cane, than it was dropped, and fell 
down within the bath, just at my feet. I snatched it 
up immediately, and untied the handkerchief, in which 
I found a knot containing ten zianiys, which are pieces 
of bad gold, current among the moors, each of them 
valued at ten rials of our money. It would be super- 
fluous to say that I rejoiced at this windfall: indeed my 
joy was equal to my surprise ; for I could not conceive 
from whence that present could come, esvecially te me ; 
the circumstance of the cane’s being refused to every 
other person plainly showing that the favour was in- 
tended for me. I pocketed this lucky sum, broke the 
cane, returned to the terrace, and looked at the window, 
through which appeared a very white hand, that open- 
ed the lattice, and hastily shut it again: from this 
circumstance we understood, or at least imagined, that 
we owed the present to some lady who lived in that 
house ; and, in token of thanks, made our obeisance in 
the moorish manner, by buwing the head, bending the 
body, and crossing the hands upon the breast. Soon 
after this ceremony, a small cross, made of cane, was 
held out at the window, and immediately withdrawn : 
a signal which confirmed us in the opinion that we 
were befriended by some Christian woman who lived 
as a slave in that house; but this supposition was 
changed when we reflected upon the whiteness of the 
hand, and the bracelets which we had perceived ; and 
then we concluded that she must be one of those 
Christian renegadoes whom their masters frequently 
take to wife, and even think themselves fortunate in 
having such an opportunity; for they esteem them 
more than the women of their own nation: but all our 
conjectures were wide of the truth, 

“From this day forward our whole entertainment 
was to gaze at the window, as the north in which the 
star of the cane had appeared : but full fifteen days 
elapsed before we had another glimpse either of that 








or the hand, or indeed of any other signal: and dy 
ring the interval, though we endeavoured by all the 
means in eur power to Yearn who lived in that 
and whether or not there was a Christian renegado in 
it, we never could get any other information bat that 
it belonged toa rich moor of great note called Agimor. 
to, who had been alcaide of Pata, an office of great hot’ 
nour among that people: but when we least expeeted, 
another shower of ziantys, the cane re-appeared all of 
a sudden with another handkerchief, and a larger knot 
than before; and this occurrence happened as formerf 
when none but ourselves were in the bath: we ma 
the usual experiment ; each of my three companions go. 
ing towards it,’ as at first, without success, until I 
proached, and then it was immediately dropped, | 
untied the knot, within which I found forty crowns in 
Spanish gold, and a paper writtenin Arabian characte 
with a large cross at the head of the page: I kissed the 
sacred sign, put up the money, returned to the terrace, 
where we made our obeisance: the hand appeari 
again, I made signs that I should read the letter, and then 
the window wus shut. We were equally pleased and 
perplexed at this event; for none of us understood Ara. 
bic ; and although our impatience to know the contents 
of the paper was very great, the difficulty of finding 
an interpieter was still greater: at length | determiner 
to trust a renegado, a native of Murcia, whe had 
professed himself’ my friend, and given me such pledges 
ofhis fidelity as obliyed him to keep any secret I should 
think proper to impart: for those renegadoes who intend 
to return to Christendom, usually carry about with them 
certificates signed by the principal captives, attesting, 
in the most ample form they can devise, that such a re 
negado is an honest man, who hath always been oblig- 
ing to the Christians, and is desirous of making his es- 
cape with the first opportunity, Some there are who 
procure these testimonials with a good intention ; others 
use them occasionally as the instruments of theircraft; 
for going to rob and plunder on the Christian coasts, if 
they should chance to be shipwrecked or taken, they 
produce their certificates, pen observe that these pa- 
pers will show the real design of their coming on a 
cruize with Turks, which was no other than to take the 
first occasion of returning to their native country ; by 
these means they escape the first fury of resentment, 
and are reconciled to the church without suffering the 
least damage: but when they see their opportunity, 
they return to Barbary, and reassume their former way of 
life : whereas those who procure recommendations with 
a good design, make use of them accordingly, and re- 
main in peace among the Christians, Such a renegado 
was this friend, who had obtained certificates from all 
my companions, conceived in the strongest terms of con- 
fidence and applause ; for which, had he been detected, 
the moors would have burnt him alive. I knew that 
he could both speak and write the Arabian tongue; 
but before would disclose the whole affair, I desired 
him to read that paper which I had found by chance ina 
corner of | cabin. He opened it accordingly, and 
having pored and perused it a good while, muttering 
between his teeth, I asked if he understood the con- 
tents? He answered in the affirmative, bidding me, 
if I chose to have the literal meaning, furnish him with 

n and ink that he might translate it more exactly.— 

accordingly accommodated him with what he desired, 
and when he had made an end of the translation at his 
own leisure, he said, ‘ This that I have written in Spanish 
is the literal meaning of that moorish paper ; and you 
are to take notice, that wheresoever you meet with 
words Lela Marien, they signify our lady the blessed 
virgin, 

“ The paper contained these words: “ When I was 
a child my father had a woman slave, who in my own 
language taught me the Christian worship, and told 
me divers things of Lela Marien. This Christian died, 
and Tam sure her soul did not go to the fire, but to 
Alla; for I saw her twice after her death, and she ad- 
vised me to go to the land of the Christians, where I 
should see Lela Marien, by whom I was beloved. I 
know not which way to go: many Christians I have 
seen from this window ; but not one who seems somuch 
a gentleman as yourself. I am very beautiful and 
young, and have a great deal of money in my poss 
sion ; if thou canst find out any method of carrying 
me to thy country, thou shalt there be my husband, if 
thou art so inclined ; but if that be contrary to thy 
inclination, I shall not be uneasy, for Lela Marien will 
er me with a spouse. I write this with my own 
hand ; let nobody read it but such as you can trust. 
Beware of the moors; for they are altogether deceitful: 
therefore, I am very much concerned, for I would not 
have it disclosed to any person whatever ; because if it 
should come to my father’s ears, he would instant! 
cause me to be sunk in a well and covered Wi 
stones. I will fasten a thread to the cane, to 
thou mayest tic thine answer ; and if thou hast nots 
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r person to write for thee in Arabic, let me know 
signs; for Lela Marien will help me to under- 
siand them. May she and Alla preserve thee by means 
of this cross, which I often kiss, according to the di- 
rection of my deceased slave,’ 

“ You may easily conceive, gentlemen, whether or 
fot we were surprised and rejoiced at the contents of 
this paper. Indeed, the symptoms of joy and admira- 
tion appeared so plain in our behaviour, that the rene- 
gado suspected it was not found by accident, but actu- 
ally written and addressed to one of our company. He 
accordingly intreated us to tell him if his conjecture 
was true; protesting that we might safely trust to his 
fidelity, and assuring us if we would favour him with 
our confidence, he would venture his life in procuring 
our freedom. So saying, he pulled froin his bosom a 
crucifix ef metal, and with many tears, swore by the 
Ged represented under the form of that image in whom 
he, though a wretched sinner, fully and faithfully be- 
lieved, that he would be trusty and secret in every thing 
we should please to communicate ; for he firmly be- 


her who had written the paper, we should all obtain 
liberty, and he accomplish that which he had so much 
at heart, namely, his re-admission into the bosom of his 
holy mother church, from which he through his igno- 
rance and cuilt had been, like a rotten member, divided 
and cut off. This declaration was made with so many 
tears and signs of repentance, that we unanimously 
agreed to entrust hii with the affair, and accordingly 
gave him an account of every thing that had happened, 
without suppressing one circumstance ; and showed 
him the window at which the cane had appeared ; ‘so 
that from thence he took his mark of the house, re- 
solving to inform himself, with great care and caution, 
of the name and quality of those who lived in it. 
Meanwhile, we were all of opinion that there was a 
necessity for answering the billet ; and there being a 
person present who could pertorin that office, the re- 
negado that instant wrote in Arabic what I dictated, 


the material circumstances of that affair, not one hath 
escaped my memory, which will retain them all to mv 
last breath. In short, this was the answer which I sent 
to the beautiful moor: 


© My dear lady! 


‘Mayest thou be protected by the true Alla, and 
that blessed Mary, the real mother of God, who, be- 
cause she loves thee, hath put it into thy heart to go 
to the land of Christians : beseech her, therefore, that 
she will be pleased to teach thee how thou mayest obey 
her commands ; fur she is so benevolent that she will 
grant thy request. For my own part, and in behalf of 
those who are my fellow-prisoners, 1 promise to serve 
thee with our whole power, even unto death. Fail not 
to write and give me notice of what thou shalt resolve 
todo; and I will always answer thy letters ; for the 

t Alla hath favoured us with the friendship of a 
istian captive, who can speak and write thy lan- 
, as thou wilt perceive by this paper : wherefore, 
ul mayest communicate thy will and pleasure to us 
without fear. As to thy offer of becoming my wife 
when thou shalt be safely settled in the land of the 
Christians, I pledge myself thine, on the faith of a good 
Christian ; and know, that those of our religion per- 
form their promises” more punctually than the moors. 
God and his mother Mary take my dear lady into 
their holy protection.’ 


“ This letter being written and sealed, I waited two 
days until the bath was empty, and then went to the 
usual place on the terrace to look for the cane, which in 
alittle time appeared. I no sooner perceived the sign, 
though I could not see who made it, than I held up the 
letter to make her understand that she should fasten a 

hread to the cane ; but that was already done, and IL 
tied the paper to it accordingly. In a little time our 
star appeared again, loaded with the white flag of 

eace ; which being dropt, I took it up, and found im it 
ifferent coins of gold and silver, to the amount of fifty 
crowns, which increased our satisfaction fifty-fold, and 
confirmed us in the hope of obtaining our freedom. 

That same nicht our renezado returned, and told us he 
was informed the house was inhabited by that same 
moor | have mentioned under the name of Agimorate, 
who was excessively rich, and had only one daughter 
to inherit his whole fortune ; that by the current report 
in the city, she was the most beautiful woman in Bar. 
ee ; and that many of the viceroys who went thither, 
ha demanded her in marriage, but she would never 
ye her consent ; he likewise understood that she 

nad once a Christian slave, who had died some time 
go : so that all these circumstances agreed with the 


renegado about the means of transporting ourselves 
with the Moorish lady into Christendom ; and at length 
we came to the resolution of waiting for another intima- 
tion from Zorayda, which is the name of her who now 
desires to be calied Maria ; for we plainly perceived 
that by means of her and no other, we should be ena- 
bled to surmount all the difficulties that occurred. 
“Having come to this determination, the renegado 
bade us give ourselves no uneasiness; for he would 
either procure our liberty or forfeit his own life. The 
bath being full of people during four days, no cane ap- 
peared all that time; at the end of which, the usual 
solitude prevailing, we perceived it, with a handkerchief 
80 pregnant as to prormse a most happy birth. I stood 
under it; the whole was dropped as usual, andT found 
in the handkerchief another paper with one hundred 
crowns in gold, without any mixture of other coin. The 
renegado being then present, we carried him to our 
cabin, where we desired him to read the letter, which 
he interpreted in these words : 





‘I know not, dear sir, how to give directions about 
our passage into Spain; nor hath Lela Marien told me, 
though | have earnestly implored her assistance. But 
what may be easily effected is this: | will trom this 
window furnish you with a great quantity of money ; 
so that you may ransom yourself and your companions, 
and going to the land of the Christians purchase a bark, | 
with which you may return for the rest; and you will 
find me in my father’s garden, which is by the gate of 
Barbazon, close to the sea-side. ‘There I shall be dur- 
ing the whole sunmer with my father and servants ; 
and from thence you may in the night carry me to the 
bark without fear, But remember thou shalt be my 
husband ; otierwise | will pray to Marien to chastise 
thee. If thou canst depend upon no other person for 
purchasing the bark, ransom thyself for that purpose. 
1 know thou wilt be more apt than any other body to 
return, because thou art a gentleman and a Christian. 
Be sure to intorm thyself well about the garden. When 
I see thee walking where thou art at present, I shall 
know the bath is cmpty, and provide thee with more 
money. 
‘ Alla preserve thee, my dear gentleman.’ 


“These were the contents and purport of the second 

paper, which being read in presence of us all, each pro- 
posed himself as the person to be ransomed, promising 
to go and return with the utmost punctuality ; I like- 
wise offered myself for that purpose, But the renegado 
opposed the proposal, saying, that he could by no means 
consent that one should be set free before we had all 
obtained our liberty; because experience had taught 
him, how ill those who are free perform the promises 
they have made in their captivity: for prisoners of note 
had often practised the expedient of ransoming one of 
their number to go to Valencia or Majorca with money 
to purchase an armed bark and return for his compa- 
nions; but they never saw his face again: for having 
once obtained his own liberty, the dread of losing it 
again by returning blots all manner of obligation out of 
his remembrance. As a confirmation of the truth of 
what he alleged, he briefly recounted a ease which had 
lately happened to some Christian gentleman, attended 
with the strangest circumstances ever known even in 
these parts, where the most uncommon and surprising 
events occur almost every day. In short, he told us 
the most practicable and prudent scheme was, to give 
him the money we should receive for our ransom, with 
which he would purchase a bark at Algiers, under pre- 
tence of becoming merchant, and trading to Tetuan and 
the other places on that coast; and that being master 
of the vessel, he would soon contrive the means of dis- 
engaging us from the bath, and getting us all on board: 
especially if the moorish lady should perform her pro- 
mise in supplying us with money sutheloot to pay the 
ransom of our whole company; in which case, being 
no longer slaves, we might embark with the greatest 
ease and safety even at noon day. The greatest diffi- 
culty that occurred was the backwardness of the moors 
to allow a renegado to purchase or command a vessel, 
unless it be a large cruizer tor pirating ; because they sus- 
pect, especially if he be a Spaniard, that hissole motive in 
buying a sinall bark is to make his escape into Chris- 
tendom: but he undertook to remedy that inconve- 
nience, by giving a share of the bark and profits of the 
merchandize to a Tagarin moor; by which means he 
should be master of the bark, and of consequence, have 
it in his power to accomplish the whole affair. 

“ Although, in the opinion of me and my companions 
there was no better plan than that of sendingto Major- 
ca for a bark, as the moorish lady had proposed, we 
durst not contradict the sentiments of the renegado, lest 
he being disobliged by our acting contrary to his inten- 
tion, should make a Sessvery of our correspondence 
with the fair moor, and endanger not only our lives but 





contents of her letter. We then consulted with the 


ly sacrificed our own. We therefore determined to rely 
upon God and the renegado ; and immediately wrote 
an answer to Zorayda, mmporting that we would ad- 
here in every thing to her advice, which was as prudent 
as if it had been dictated by Lela Marien; and that it 
depended solely upon her either to hasten or retard the 
negotiation ; pledging my faith anew to become her 
spouse. In consequence of this intimation, the very 
next day, when the bath happened to be empty, she at 
different times, by means of the cane and handkerchief, 
transmitted two thousand crowns in gold, with a paper 
signifying, that on the first Jama, which is Friday, she 
should set out for her father’s garden, but before her 
departure supply us with more money ; and desired us 
to inform her if we should tind that insufficient ; for she 
would give us as muchas we could desire, her father 
having such vast suins that he would never be sensible 
of what she took, especially as all his keys were in her 
possession. We immediately accommodated the rene- 
gado with five hundred crowns for the purchase of the 
bark: with eight hundred more | ransomed myself, de- 
positing the money witha Valentian merchant then re- 
siding at Algiers, who bargained for my ransom with 
the king, and obtained my freedom, upon giving his 
word to pay the money on the arrival of the first ship 
from Valencia; for if he had paid it immediately, the king 
would have suspected that the ransom had been some 
time at Algiers, and that the merchant had hitherto de- 
tained it for his own convenience. In short, my master 
was so contentious, that I durst by no means disburse the 
money atonce. On the Thursday before the fair Zoray- 
da removed to her father’s country-house, she gave us an- 
other thousand crowns, and apprised us of her depar- 
ture ; intreating me as soon as | should be ransomed to 
make myself acquainted with her father’s garden, and 
find some opportunity of going thither to see her. I 
answered in tew words that | would obey her in every 
thing, desiring she would fervently recommend us to 
Lela Marien in all those prayers which she had learned 
of the slave. 

“ This affair being transacted, means were concerted 
for ransoming my three companions ; lest seeing me at 
liberty and themselves confined, since | had money 
enough to procure their freedom, they should be cha- 
grined and tempted by the devil to do something to the 
prejudice of Zorayda: for although their honour and 
integrity might have secured me against any such ap- 
prehension, | would not run the smallest risk, and 
therefore took care they should be ransomed by the 
same channel through which my liberty was obtained ; 
depositing the whole sum required in the merchant's 
hands, that he might with more certainty and confidence 
act the part of their bondsman; though we never dis- 
closed té him our secret commerce with Zorayda, for 
fear of what might happen, 





CHAPTER XIV. 


The continuation of the captive’s adventures. 

“ Berore fifteen days had elapsed, our renegado 
had purchased a stout vessel, capable of containing 
thirty persons at least ; and to seeure what he had done 
with a favourable pretext, he made a voyage to a place 
called Sargel, about thirty leagues from Algiers towards 
the coast of Oran, where there is a great traffic of dried 
figs: and he made two or three trips of this kind in 
company with the Tagarin moor already mentioned, 
The moors of Arragon are in Barbary called Tagarins, 
and those of Grenada go by the name of Mudajares ; 
though these last are in the kingdom of Fez called 
Elches, being the people whom the king chiefly uses in 
his wars. | say then, in every passage the renegado 
brought his bark to an anchor in a small creek, within 
two bow-shots of Agimorato’s garden; and there pur- 
posely employed himself and his moorish rowers, in 
practising the Zala ;* or attempted that in jest which 
he intended to exeeute in earnest. He went frequently 
to Zorayda’s garden on pretence of asking fruit, which 
he always received from her father though he did not 
know him: but although, as he afterwards owned, he 
wanted to speak with Zorayda, and tell her that he 
was the person appointed by me to carry her off to the 
land of the Christians, that she might be satisfied and 
secure of his fidelity; he never had an opportunity of 
executing his design: for the moorish women avoid the 
sight of their own countrymen and the Turks, unless 
when they are commanded to appear by their parents 
and husbands; though they talk and converse with 
Christian eaptives, even more freely than decency 
allows. I should have been very much concerned had 
he spoke with her, because it would, perhaps, have 
given her great uneasiness to see renegadoes entrusted 
with the affair; but God, who ordained all for the best, 








also that of Zorayda, tor which we would have willing- 


* Zala or Sala is the moorish salutation. 
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gave him no opportunity of fulfilling his well-meaning 
intention, 

“Perceiving how securely he traded to and from 
Sergel, and anchored when, where, and how he pleas- 
ed, his partner submitting to his directions in all things ; 
and that I being ransomed there, was nothing wanted 
but some Christians to row, he desired me to pick out 
those who should accompany me, exclusive of my 
friends who were ransomed, and bespeak them for the 
Friday following, which he had appointed for the day 
of our departure. Seeing him thus determined, I spoke 
to a dozen Spaniards, all of them able-bodied rowers, 
and people who could easily get out of the city: and 
indeed it was no small difficulty to find so many at 
that conjuncture ; for no fewer than twenty gallies be- 
ing then out upon the cruize, almost all the rowers were 
employed, so that I should not have found those [ have 
mentioned, had not their master staid at home that 
summer to finish a vessel which he had on the stocks, 
All I said to them was, that next Friday in the evening 
they should slip out of the city, one by one, and betake 
themselves to Agimorato’s garden, where they should 
wait my coming: and I directed every one by himself, 
if he should meet with other Christians at the rendez- 
vous, to say nothing, but that I had ordered hin to 
wait for me in that place, 

“This point being settled, another precaution still 
more necessary remained untaken ; this was to adver- 
tise Zorayda of the situation of our affairs, that she 
might be prepared and guarded against surprise at our 
sudden assault, before she could think it pessible that 
the Christian bark was arrived, Resolved, therefore, 
to seek and speak with her if possible, one day before 
our departure [ went to the garden on pretence of gath- 
ering some herbs ; and the first person 1 met was her 
father, who spoke to me in a language used through all 
Barbary, and even at Constantinople, between the cap- 
tives and the moors; it is neither Arabic nor Castilian, 
nor indeed peculiar to any nation, but a mixture of dif- 
ferent tongues, by which we make shift to understand 
each other. I say, he asked in this sort of jargon, who 
I was, and what I wanted in his garden? I answered 
that I was a slave belonging to Arnaute Mami, who | 
knew to be an intimate friend of his ; and that | wanted 
a few herbs for a sallad. In consequence of this an- 
swer, he inquired whether or not I was to be ransomed, 
and what my master demanded for my freedom? And 
while we were thus conversing together, the fair Zo- 
tayda come out into the garden. She had already per- 
ceived me from a window of the house; and as the 
moorish women make no scruple of showing them- 
selves to Christians, with whom, as I have already ob- 
served, they are not atall shy, she without any hesitation 
walked towards the place where I was standing with 
her father, who no souner saw her, than he called at a 
distance, desiring her to come up. It would be a diffi- 
cult task for me at present to describe the exceeding 
beauty, the genteel mien, the gay and rich ornaments 
with which my beloved Zorayda then presented herself 
before mine eyes: I shall only observe, that the pearls 
about her beauteous neck and ears outnumbered the 
hairs of her head. On her ancles, which were bare, 
according to the custom of the country, she wore car- 
caxes (by which name the bracelets for the feet are call- 
ed in the Morisco language,) of the purest gold, set with 
such a quantity of diamonds, that she afterwards told 
me, her father valued them at twenty thousand ducats ; 
and those she wore upon her wrists were of equal rich- 
ness. The pearls, though in such a vast number, were 
extremely fine ; for the greatest pride and magnificence 
of the moorish women lie in pearls and embroidery ; 
consequently there is a greater quantity of pearls and 
seed-pearls in Barbary than in all the other nations of the 
world, and Zorayda’s father had the reputation of posses- 
sing the greatest number and the best in Algiers, together 
with a fortune of two hundred thousand Spanish crowns, 
of all which she who is now mine was once mistress, 
Whether with the assistance of all these ornaments, she 
appeared beautiful or not, and what she must have been 
in her prosperity, may be conjectured by what remains 
after the great fatigues she hath undergone ; for it is 
well known, that the beauty of some women hath its 
days and seasons, and is diminished or increased accor- 
ding to the circumstances that happen ; being improved 
or impaired, nay often totally destroyed by the passions 
of the mind. in short, she approached in all the pomp 
of dress, and all the excess of beauty ; at least to me 
she seemed the most beautiful creature I had ever seen ; 
which circumstance, joined to the obligution I lay under, 
made me look upon her as an angel sent froin heaven 
for my delight and deliverance. hen she came up, 
her father told her in their own language that I was a 
captive belonging to his friend Arnaute Mami, and had 
come for a sallad ; upon which she took up the discourse, 
and in that jumble ~ guages before-mentioned, asked 
if I was a geatleman, aud why I did not ransom my- 





self? I answered, that i was already ransomed, and 
that she might see in what esteem I was with my mas- 
ter, by the sum he received for my freedom, which was 
no less than fifteen hundred sultanins. To this observa- 
tion she replied, ‘Truly,’ if thou hadst belonged to my 
father, he should not have parted with thee for twice 
the sum; for you Christians always dissemble and call 
yourselves poorer than you really are, with a view of 
lnposing upon the moors.’ ‘That may be sometimes 
the case, madam,’ said I, ‘but I adhere to the truth in 
bargaining with my master, and will deal honestly with 
all mankind.’ She then asked how soon I intended to 
depart ; and I answered, ‘ To-morrow, I believe: there 
is a French ship in the harbour to sail in the morning, 
and I have some thoughts of taking my passage on 
board of her.’ ‘Had not you better stay until the arri- 
val of a vessel from Spain,’ said Zorayda, ‘than trust 
yourself with the French, who are no good friends of 
yours?’ ‘No, madam,’ answered I ; ‘though as there 
is a Spanish ship expected, if she arrives immediately 
I believe I shall wait for her: but it is more likely that 
I shall sail to-morrow; for the desire I have to see my- 
self'in my native country with those I love is too strong 
to let me wait for any other convenience, Ict it be ever 
so good.’ ‘Without doubt, said Zorayda, ‘thou art 
married in thy own country, and therefore desirous of 
being with thy wife.” ‘I ain not yet wedded,’ | replied ; 
‘but under promise of being manied at my return,’ 


‘ And is the woman beautiful to whom thou hast pledged: 


thy faith? said she. ‘So beautiful, answered I, ‘that 
to compliment her, and tell thee the truth, she is the ex- 
act resemblance of thyself? 

“ Her father laughed heartily at this declaration, 
saying, ‘ Truly, Christian, she must be very handsome 
indeed, if she resembles my daughter, who is the most 
beautiful woman in this kingdom: look at her, and 
thou wilt see whether or not | speak truth,’ 

“ In the greatest part of this conversation Agimorato 
served as interpreter for his daughter, he being better 
acquainted with this spurious language, which though 
she understood a little, in consequence of its being much 
spoke among the mours, she explained her meaning by 
signs oftener than by words, 

“While we were engaged in this and other such con- 
versation, a moor ran towards us crying aloud that four 
Turks having got through the pales, or leaped over the 
garden-wall, were gathering the fruit, though it was not 
yet ripe. At this information the oldman and Zorayda 
started ; for the moors are commonly, and as it were 
naturally, afraid of the ‘Turks, especially the soldiers, 
who are so insolent and imperious to their moorish sub- 
jects, that they treat them worse than if they were 
slaves, Accordingly, the father said to Zorayda, ‘Daugh- 
ter, retire to the house and lock thyself up, while I go 
and talk to those dogs; and thou, Christian, (turning 
to me) gather thy herbs and depart in peace ; and Alla 
send thee safe into thy own country.’ I made my obei- 
sance, and he went in search of the Turks, leaving me 
alone with Zorayda, who pretended to go homeward, 
according to her father’s desire ; but no sooner was he 
out of sight among the trees of the garden, than she came 
back with her eyes drowned in tears, saying, ‘ Amexi, 
Christiano, amexi!’ the signfication of which address 
is, ‘ Thou art going away, Christian, thou art going 
away!’ ‘ Yes, madam,’ answered I, ‘ but by no means 
without you : on the next Jama expect me, and be not 
afraid when you see us; for we shall certainly go to the 
land of the Christians.’ I made shift to express myself 
in such a manner that she understood this and every 
thing else that I said ; and throwing her arm about my 
neck, began to walk towards the house with a slow and 
faltering pace : but it pleased fortune, which might have 
proved very unlucky, had not Heaven otherwise ordain- 
ed, that while we walked in this attitude, with her arm 
about my neck, we were observed by her father, on his 
return from having sent away the Turks; and we im- 
mediately perceived ourselves discovered. Nevertheless 
Zorayda, prompted by her discretion and presence of 
mind, would not take her arm from my neck ; but on the 
contrary, coming closer to me, let her head drop upon 
my bosom, and her knees sink under her as if she was 
fainting ; while I seemed to support her with a sort of 
strained civility. 

“The father seeing his daughter in this situation, ran 
towards us with great concern, and asked what was the 
matter : but she making no reply, ‘ Doubtless,’ said he, 
‘ she hath fainted with the fright occasioned by the in- 
solence of those dogs.’ Then taking her out of my 
arms he supported her in his own ; while she, fetching 
a deep sigh, the tears still continuing in her eyes, repeat- 
ed, ‘ Amexi, Christiano, amexi :’ ‘Begone, Christian, 
begone.’ ‘ There is no necessity for the Christian’s de- 
parture,’ said the father, ‘ he hath done thee no harm ; 
and as the Turks are gone already, be not disturbed : 
thou hast no cause to be uneasy: for as I have ulready 
said, the Turks at my iutreaty went out as they had 





L said she, ‘and take my word for it, there is 








comein,’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ said I, ‘ they have di 
her very much, as you observe ; but since she desires 
me to go I will not stay to give offence. Peace be with 
you. I will, with your permission, return to this 
den for herbs, if they should be wanted : for my master 
says there are none better to be found in any other 
place.’ ‘Thou mayest come as often as thou wilt) 
answered Agimorato ; ‘ what my daughter says is not 
out of resentinent to thee or any other Christian ; but 
instead of bidding the Turks begone, she applied the 
words to thee, or else thought it was time for thee to 
and gather thy herbs.’ I then took leave of them 
Both s and she, as if her soul had been rent from her 
body, went away with her father ; while I, on pre. 
tence of culling my sallad, went round the whole gar. 
den at my pleasure, observing all the entries and out 
lets, together with the strength of the house, and every 
convenience that might tend to facilitate our purpose, 

“ Having thus reconnoitred, I went and communi. 
cated my observations to the renegado and the rest of 
my companions, longing eagerly for the hour of seein 
myself in peaceable possession of the blessing whi 
fortune presented in the beauteous and charming Zoray- 
da, At length the ‘intervening time elapsed, and 
long wished-for day and period arrived, when ail of us, 
following the order and pian which had been often can. 
vassed and at last settled, afier the most mature de 
liberation, our desires were happily accomplished, 
On the Friday after [ had spoke with Zorayda, Mor. 
renago, which was the renegado’s name, anchored his 
bark at night-fall opposite to the place where m 
charming mistress resided ; and the Christians who 
were to row, in consequence of my directions lay alrea- 
dy concealed in different corners all around the place, 
waiting for me with impatience, joy, and desire of at 
tacking the vessel which was in view ; for they were 
ignorant of our confederacy with the renegado, and 
believed that they must win and maintain their h 
by force of arms, in killing all the moors who belonged 
to the bark : wherefore, as soon asi and my compa- 
nions appeared, those who were hid came and joined 
us immediately, about the time when the city eis were 
shut ; so that not a soul was to be seen in the fields, 
Being all met together, we were in some doubt whe- 
ther we should go immediately for Zorayda, or first of 
all secure the moorish rowers belonging to the bark. 
While we hesitated on this point, the renegado arriving, 
asked what we waited for ; observing, that now was 
the time, the moors being altogether unguarded, and 
the greatest part of them actually asleep ; we told him 
the subject of our doubt ; upon which he assured us 
that it was of the greatest consequence to make ourselves 
first masters of the bark, a precaution which might be ea- 
sily taken without running the least hazard ; and then we 
could go in quest of Zorayda with the greater security. 
His ie was unanimously approved ; and, therefore, 
without further delay, we tollowed him as a guide tothe 
vessel, into which he leaped, and drawing a scimitar, 
called in the moorish language, ‘ Let none of you stir 
on pain of death.’ ‘The Christians were at his back in 
an instant ; while the moors, being naturally pusilla- 
nimous, hearing their master talk in this manner, ve 
seized with consternation ; and as there were few 
no arms on board, suffered themselves, without the 
least resistance, to be fettered by the Christians, who 
performed this office with infinite dexterity and dispateh, 
threatening to put them all to the sword if any one of 
them should raise his voice or attempt to make the 
least noise, 

“This scheme being executed, we left one half of 
our number to guard them, and with the rest, using 
the renegado still as our guide, went to Agimorato’s 
garden-door, which fortunately opened with as much 
ease as if it had not been locked; so that, withoiat be- 
ing perceived, we proceeded to the house with great 
silence and composure. The adorable Zorayda, who 
stood waiting for us ut a window, no sooner perceived 
people at the door, than she asked with a low voice if 
we were Nazarini? which in their language signifies 
Christians, I replied in the affirmative, desiring her to 
come down: when she knew my voice she made no 
delay, but without answering one syllable came down 
in a moment, opened the door, and appeared so beauti- 
ful and richly dressed as to surpass all description. 
‘Transported at the sight, 1 took her hand and kissed it 
most ie : the renegado and my two companions 
did the same, and the rest, though ignorant of the occe- 
sion, followed our example, thinking we expressed our 
thanks and acknowledgments to her as the instrument 
of our deliverance. The renegado asked in the Mo- 
resco tongue if her father was in the house? and she 
assuring him that he was asleep in his own apartment ; 
‘Then it will be necessary,’ said Morrenago, ‘to wake 
and carry him off, together with every thing of value 
in this agreeable habitation” ‘Touch not my father, 
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valuable in this house but what I have secured, whichis 
cy a make you all rich and happy: stay a little 
and thou shalt see.’ 

*So saying, she went back into the house, protesting 
piwoad immediately return, and desiring us tomake 
nonoise. I then asked the renegado what had passed 
petween therm, and when he told me, charged him to do 
nothing that should be disagreeable to Zorayda, who 
toon returned with a coffer so full of golden crowns, 
that she could scarce support the weight: but our evil 
fortune ordained that her father should wake in the in- 
terim and hear a noise in the garden; upon which he 
garted up, and running to the window, no sooner 

ived that we were all Christians, than he began 
to bawl in Arabic with vast vociferation, ‘Christians ! 
Christians! thieves! thieves!’ and his cries threw us 
all into the utmost terror and confusion: however, the 
tenegado seeing the danger we were in, and how much 
it imported him to achieve the enterprize without being 
detected, ran up to Agimorato with infinite agility, 
being accompanied with some others of our company, 
asl could not leave Zorayda, who by this time had 
fainted in my arms: in short, those who entered the 
house managed him so well, that in a moment they 
brought him down, with his hands tied, and a handker- 
chief in his mouth to hinder him fromerying, threatening 
all the while that if he presumed to speak it woul 
cost him his life. His daughter covered her eyes, that 
she might not see her father in that condition; while he 
was astonished at sight of her, little thinking how 
willingly she had put herself in our power; and our 
feet being then more necessary than our hands, we with 
great industry and dispatch returned to the vessel, where 
we were expected with impatience by those we had left, 
who had begun to fear we had met with some mischance. 

“Before two hours of the night had elapsed, we were 
all safe on board, where we untied the hands of Zo- 
tayda’s tather, and took the handkerchief out of his 
mouth, though the renegado commanded him again to 
besilent, on pain of death. Seeing his daughter also 
nour power, he began to sigh most bitterly, more es- 
pecially as he perceived her lie quietly in my arms, 
without resisting, complaining, or the least appearance 
of constraint: but he was fain to hold his tongue, lest 
the renegado should put his repeated threats in execu- 
tion, Zorayda now seeing us embarked, and on the 
point of manning the oars, while her father and the 
other moors remained fettered as prisoners among us, 
bade the renegado desire in her name that I would be 
% good as to dismiss the moors, and set her father at 
liberty ; for she would rather throw herself into the sea, 
than behold a parent who loved her so much dragged 
ito captivity on her account. Morrenago having 
made me acquainted with her request, I consented to 
the proposal ; but he said it was by no means expedient, 
because should we leave them there they would in- 
stantly alarm both town and country; so that some 
light frigates would be sent out in pursuit of us, and 
then we should be so besct both by sea and land that 
itwould be impossible for us to escape: he proposed, 
pal to set them at liberty on the first Christian 
land he should make. We were all of the same opi- 
tion, which was also embraced by Zorayda, to whom 
he imparted the reasons which hindered us from com- 
Dying immediately with her desire: then each of our 

nt rowers laid hold of his oar with joy, silence, 
and alacrity, and recommending ourselves to the pro- 
tection of God, we took our departure, directing our 
course towards the island of Majorca, which was the 
nearest Christian land ; but the nerth wind beginning 
to blow, and the sea becoming rough, it was impossible 
to steer our course, and we were obliged to row along 
shore towards Oran, not without great apprehension of 
being discovered from the town of Sargel, which lies 
tpon that coast about sixty miles from Algiers; we 
were also afraid of mecting in those parts with some of 
the gallies which frequently come thither from Tetuan 
totrade: thouzh cach of us singly, and all of us to- 
gether, presumed, thatif we could fall in with a merchant- 
vessel not fitted out or manned for a corsair, far from los- 
Ing ourliberty again, we should make ourselves masters 

@ ship in which we might perform our voyage with 
More security. While we thus coasted along, Zorayda 
lay with her head in my bosom, that she might not see 

father in distress ; and I could hear her imploring 

ela Manen to assist us in our design. 

. “When we had rowed about thirty miles, day break- 
ing discovered that we were about three gunshots dis- 
tant from the shores of a desert count , where nota 
soul appeared to detect us: but for all that we plied 

to get a little farther off to sea, which was now 
somewhat calmer ; and having made about two leagues, 
directed the men to row by turns, that we might refresh 
ourselves with the provisions, of which we had plenty 
m the bark ; but the rowers said it was then no tune to 
idle, and desired the rest to bring them victuals, 





which they would eat while at work, protesting that 
they would by no means quit their oars: this hint was 
accordingly taken, and a fresh gale springing up, we 
were obliged to lay aside our oars, and make sail di- 
rectly for Oran: for it was impossible to follow any 
other course. All this was done with great expedition ; 
we sailed at the rate of eight miles in an hour, without 
any other dread than that of falling in with some cor- 
sair. We ordered some victuals to be given to the 
moors, who were consoled by the renegado’s telling 
them that they were not slaves, and should have their 
freedom with the first opportunity: the same declara- 
tion he made to Zorayda’s father, who answered, ‘I 
might expect any other favour from your generosity and 
courteous behaviour, O Christians! but you must not 
think me so simple as to believe you will give me my 
freedom ; for you would never have run such a risk in 
depriving me of it with a view of restoring it so liberal- 
ly ; especially when you know who I am, and the ad- 
vantage you may reap from my ransom, which if you 
will now propose, | here promise to pay to your utmost 
demand for myself and this unhappy daughter, or for 
her alone, who is the better part of my soul.’ 

“So saying, he wept with such bitterness as moved 
us all to compassion, and obliged Zorayda to lift up 
her eyes, when seeing the tears trickle down from his 
aged cheeks she was melted, and rising from the place 
where I supported her, went to embrace her father ; 
then joining o face to his, the two uttered such a ten- 
der lamentation as drew tears of sympathy from the 
eyes of almost all those who heard it; but when Agi- 
morato perceived her so gaily dressed, with all her 
jewels about her, he said with some surprise in their 
anguage, ‘ What is the meaning of all this finery, my 
child? Last night, before this terrible misfortune hap- 
pened, I saw thee in thy ordinary and common dress ; 
but now, though thou hadst neither time nor any bap- 
py tidings to solemnize with such ornaments and fi- 
nery, I see thee decked in ail the richest apparel | could 
contrive or bestow upon thee while fortune was much 
more favourable than at present! Answer me in this 
particular, at which I am more concerned and surpris- 
ed than at the mishap which hath befallen us” ‘I'he 
renegado interpreted to us all that the moor said to his 
daughter, who made no answer to his question: but 
when he saw on one side of the bark the coffer in which 
she used to keep her jewels, which he knew he had 
left at Algiers when he moved to his country-house, he 
was still more confounded, and asked how that casket 
had fallen into our hands, and what it contained? To 
this question the renegado replied, without waiting for 
Zorayda’s answer, ‘You need not weary yourself, sig- 
Nor, in putting so many questions to your daughter, for 
I can satisfy you in one word: know then that Zoray- 
da is a Christian; that she hath filed off our chains, 
and converted our captivity into freedom; that she 
came hither of her own accord, and is now | believe as 
well satisfied with her present condition as one deliver- 
ed from darkness to light, from death to life, and from 
affliction to triumph.’ ‘Daughter,’ cried the moor, ‘is 
that which he affirms true?’ ‘Yes,’ replied Zorayda. 
‘That thou art actually a Christian, and the very per- 
son who hath put thy father into the hands of his ene- 
mies!’ resumed the old man. ‘I am a Christian, ’tis 
true,’ said Zorayda, ‘but not the person who reduced 
you to this situation ; for my desire never extended so 
far as either to leave or render you unhappy, my sole 
intention being to provide for my own welfare.’ ‘ And 
how hast thou provided forit, my child?’ replied the fa- 
ther. ‘Put that question to Lela Marien,’ said she, 
‘who will inform you better than | can, 

“ Scarce had these words reached the ears of Agi- 
morato, than with incredible agility he darted himself 
headlong into the sea, where without al] doubt he must 
have perished, had not his large entangling robes help- 
ed to keep him afloat. Zorayda, shrieking, begged 
we would save her father ; upon which we ail exerted 
ourselves, and laying hold of his upper garment, pulled 
him on board, already half drowned, and deprived of 
all sensation ; when she was so much affected with 
his condition, that she uttered a most tender and 
doleful lamentation over him, as if he had been actually 
dead. Having turned him upon his face, a great quan- 
tity of water ran out of his month, and he recovered 
the use of his senses in the space of two hours, during 
which the wind shifting, we were driven towards the 
shore, and by main dint of rowing, kept from running 
aground ; but by good fortune we arrived in a creek 
formed by a small creek or promontory known among 
the moors by the name of Cava Rumia, which signifies 
the wicked Christian woman ; there being a tradition 
among them that * Cava, on whose account they lost 





* Cava or Caba, daughter of Count Julian, count of 
Ceuta, was violated by Roderick king of Spain, and, in 
order to revenge this injury, the father called the Saracens 
ito that kingdom in the year 712, 





their possessions in Spain, is interred in that place ; for 
Cava in their language implies a wicked woman, and 
Rumia signifies Christian : so that they look upon it 
as a bad omen when they are obliged by necessity to 
drop anchor here, and, except in cases of emergency, 
they never attempt it; though to us it was by no 
means the shelter of a wicked woman, but a secure 
harbour in stormy weather. Having placed sentinels 
on shore, without quitting our oars, we made another 
meal of what the renegado had provided; and prayed 
heartily to God and the blessed Virgin to favour and 
assist us in bringing such a fortunate beginning to a 
happy conclusion. We then determined, at the intrea- 
ty of Zorayda, to set her father and the moors whom 
we had fettered, on shore, because she had not resolu- 
tion enough, nor could her tender disposition endure to 
see her parent and countrymen in the condition of cap- 
tives ; we accordingly promised to gratify her desire at 
our departure, since we ran no risk in setting them at 
liberty in that uninhabited place. 

“ Our prayers were not so vain as to be rejected by 
Heaven, that sent a favourable wind anda smooth sea, 
inviting us to proceed with alacrity in the voyage we 
had undertaken. This we no sooner perceived, than 
unbinding the moors, we put them all on shore one by 
one, to their no small astonishment ; but when we came 
to dismiss Zorayda’s father, whe by this time had re- 
covered the entire use of his senses, ‘Christians,’ said 
he, ‘do you think that bad woman rejoices at my free- 
dom through filial piety? No, surely, but merely to be 
rid of the check whieh she would receive from my pre- 
sence in seeking to gratify her vicious desires. Do not 
imagine that she hath been induced to change her re- 
ligion because she believes that the Christian faith is 
preferable toours? No; she hath apostatized, because 
she understood that in your country she might indulge 
her loose inclinations more freely than in her own.’ 
Then turning to Zorayda, while [ and another Chris- 
tian held him fast, that he might not commit some des- 
perate action, he said, ‘O infamous wretch, and ill- 
advised maiden! what blindness and distraction hath 
prompted thee to put thyself in the power of these 
dogs, who are all our natural foes? Cursed be the hour 
in which thou wast engendered? and cursed be the 
gaiety and indulgence in which I brought thee up !’ 

“ Perceiving that there was no likelihood of his end- 
ing his exclamations for some time, I presently set him 
on shore, where he proceeded with his reproaches, im- 

recations, and complaints, imploring the mediatian of 
Mahomet with Alla, to confound, overwhelm, and des- 
troy us; and when we had sailed out of hearing, we 
could perceive him act his despair, pulling his beard, 
and rolling himself upon the ground; nay, once he 
raised his voice in such a manner, that we could dis- 
tinctly hear him pronounce, ‘Return, my beloved 
daughter! return to the shore ; I forgive all that is past: 
leave with these men the money which they already 
have in their possession, and return to comfort thy dis 
consolate father, who, if thou forsakest him, will lie 
down and breathe his last upon this barren sand 
This pathetic address was heard by Zorayda, who la- 
mented his affliction with the utmost sensibility, though 
she could make no other reply than this: ‘ Alla grant, 
my dear father, that Lela Marien, who was the cause 
of my conversion, may console you in your distress! 
Alla knows that I could not do otherwise than I have 
acted, and that these Christians owe nothing to any 
particular good-will I bore them; for if | had not 
assisted and accompanied them in their escape, but 
remained at home with you, it would have been im- 
possible for me, in consequence of the earnest solici- 
tations of my own soul, to execute that which, in my 
opinion, is as righteous as it is infamous and wicked 
in your’s.” But these words never reached the ears of 
her father, whom, by this time, we could not perceive : 
I therefore endeavoured to console my amiable mis- 
tress, while the rest were intent upon our voyage, 
which was so much favoured by a fair wind, that we laid 
our accounts with being next day on the coast of Spain, 
“ But as good fortune seldom comes pure and sin~ 
gle, unattended or unpursued by some troublesome and 
unexpected circumstance, it was ordained by Heaven, 
perhaps in consequence of the curses imprecated by 
the moor upon his daughter ; for such curses are to be 
dreaded, let the parent be what he will. I say, Hea- 
ven ordained that when we were a good way off at 
sea, with a flowing sheet, three hours of the night 
being already spent, the oars lashed up, because the 
fair wind made it unnecessary to use them, and the 
moon shining with remarkable brightness ; we per- 
ceived a large round vessel with all her sails out, steer- 
ing a little upon the wind, right athwart our hawse, and 
so near that we were obliged to shorten sail, that she 
might not run foul of us, while she clapped her helm a- 
weather, that we might have time to pass: those upon 
deck hailed us, asking who we were, whence we came, 
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and whither bound: but as they spoke in French, the 
renegado said, ‘ Letno man answer; these are French 
privateers, who make prize of every thing that falls in 
their way.’ 

“ Thus cautioned, we made no reply, but sailed on, 
Jeaving the ship a little to windward, when all ofa 
sudden they discharged two pieces of cannon, loaded in 
all appearance with chain shot ; for one of them cut 
away our mast in the middle, which with the sail fell 
overboard into the sea; and the other coming a mo- 
ment after, took us amidships, and laid the side of the 
bark entirely open, without doing any other mischief. 
Seeing ourselves going to the bottom, we began to cry 
aloud for assistance, heseeching the people in the ship to 
save usfrom perishing: then they brought to, and hoist- 
ing out their boat or pinnace, it was instantly manned 
by a dozen of Frenchman, well armed with their musk- 
ets and lighted match, who rowing up to us, and seeing 
how few we were, as also that our bark was onthe point 
of foundering, took us in, observing, that this misfor- 
tune had happened because we had been so uncivil as 
to refuse an answer to their hail: while the renegado, 
without being perceived, took up the coffer in which 
Zorayda’s treasure was contained, and threw it into the 
sea. In short, we went on board with the French, 
who, when they had informed themselves of every thing 
we could impart for their purpose, as if they had been 
our enemies, plundered us of all that we had, taking 
from Zorayda the very bracelets she wore upon her 
ancles: but their behaviour to her gave me the more 
anxiety, as I was afraid that, after haviag pilfered all 
her rich and precious jewels, they would proceed to rob 
her of that which was of greater value, and which she 
herself esteemed infinitely more than all the rest: but 
the desires of those people extend no farther than to 
money, and with that they can never satiate their ava- 
nice, which then engrossed them so much, that they 
would even have robbed us of the wretched garments 
we wore in our captivity, if they could have applied 
them to any sort of use: nay, some among them pro- 
posed to wrap us all together in a sail, and throw us into 
the sea, because they intended to trade in the ports of 
Spain, under pretence of being Bretons ; and if they 
carried us thither alive, their depredations would be dis- 
covered and themselves chastised accordingly. But the 
captain, who had with his own hands rifled my beloved 
Zorayda, said he was satisfied with the prize he had 
got, and resolved to touch at no port in Spain, but pass 
the straits of Gibraltar in the night, or take the best op- 
ered of so doing that should occur, and return to 

ochelle, from whence he had sailed on the cruize ; 
they, therefore, agreed to give us their boat, with what 
necessaries we should want, to finish the little that re- 
mained of our voyage: this promise they actually per- 
formed next day, at a small distance from the Spanish 
coast, at sight of which all our poverty and vexation va- 
nished from our remembrance, as if we had never en- 
dured them; such is the transport occasioned by liberty 
regained! It might be about noon when we were put 
into the boat, with two casks of waterand some biscuit ; 
and the captain, moved to compassion at the distress of 
the lovely Zorayda, gave her to the amount of forty 
crowns in gold, and would not suffer his soldiers to strip 
her of the clothes which she now wears: so that at 
parting, instead of complaining of the hard usage we 
met with, we thanked them kindly for the benefit we had 
received at their hands. They steered right before the 
wind for the straits, while we, without minding any oth- 
er compass than that of the land that appeared a-head, 
plied our oars so vigorously, that at sun-set we were 
near enough to conclude that we could easily reach the 
shore before the night should be far advanced; but that 
night being dark, without any moon-shine, and every 
body on beard ignorant of the coast, some of our com- 
pany judged it unsafe to row ashore; while others in- 
sisted upon our running that hazard, even if we should 
land among rocks, er in some uninhabited part of the 
country, that we might be secured from the just appre- 
hension of meeting with some rovers from Tetuan, who 
are frequently in the begianing of the night in Barbary, 
and in the morning on the Spanish coast, where having 
taken a prize, they return on the same day, and sleep at 
home in their own houses. Of these contrary opinions 
we chose that of rowing gently towards the shore, with 
intent, if the smoothness of the sea would permit, toland 
at the first convenient place ; in consequence of this re- 
solution, a little before midnight we arrived at the foot 
of a huge and lofty mountain, though not so rocky to- 
wards the sea but that there was a little space left for 
commodious landing: the boat being run ashore, and all 


of us disembarked, we kissed the ground, and with tears, 


of unutterable joy returned sincere thanks to our gra- 
cious Lord, for his unparalleled protection vouchsafed to 
us in the vogage: then we took out the provision, and 
dragging her on shore, ascended a vast way up the 
mountain ; not being as yet able to quiet our appro 





hensions, or le ourselves, though it actually was 
so, that the soil we trod was Christian ground. The 
day broke much later than we could have wished, and 
about thistime we gained the summit of the mountain, 
pu ing to look from thence for some village or shep- 

erd huts ; but although we viewed the whole country 
around, we could neither discern village, house, high- 
way, path, nor the least trace of human footsteps. Ne- 
vertheless, we determined to penetrate farther into. the 
country, since it could not be long before we should dis- 
cover some person who would give usinformation : but 
what gave me the greatest concern was, to see Zoray- 
da travelling on foot among the flinty rocks ; for though 
I sometimes took her on my shoulders, she was much 
more fatigued with seeing me weary, than refreshed by 
finding herself exempted from walking ; and therefore 
would not allow me to take any more trouble of that 
kind, but proceeded with infinite cheerfulness and pa- 
tience, while I led her by the hand all the way. 

“ In this manner we had gone about a quarter of a 
league, when our ears were saluted by the sound of a 
small sheep-bell, which was a sure sign of a flock’s being 
somewhere not far off ; looking therefore attentively to 
discover it, we perceived a young shepherd sitting with 
great composure at the root of a cork-tree, smoothing 
a stick with hisknife : when we called to him he raised 
his head and started nimbly up, and, as we afterwards 
understood, the renegado and Zorayda, who were in 
moorish dress, being the first objects that presented 
themselves to his eyes, he thought all the corsairs of 
Barbary were upon him, and running with incredible 
swiftness into a wood that grew near the place where 
he was, he began to cryas loud as he could bawl, ‘ The 
moors ! the moors are landed ! the moors ! the moors! 
to arms, to arms!’ This exclamation threw us all into 
perplexity ; but reflecting that his cries would alarm 
the country, and that the cavalry of the coast would 
immediately come and see what was the matter, it was 
agreed that the renegado should pull off his Turkish 
robes, and put ona slave’s jacket, with which one of 
our ee accommodated him, though he himself 
remasied in his shirt. This being done, we recommend- 
ed ourselves to God, and followed the same road which 
we saw the shepherd take, expecting every moment to 
see ourselves surrounded by the cavalry of the coast. 
Neither were wedeceived in our expectation : for in 
less than two hours, having crossed those thickets, and 
entered a plain on the other side, we descried about 
fifty horsemen riding briskly towards us at a hand-gal- 
lop: upon which we halted until they should come up ; 
but when they arrived, and instead of the moors they 
came in quest of, beheld so many poor Christian captives, 
they were utterly confounded, and one of them asked if 
we were the people who had been the occasion of a 
shepherd’s calling to arms ? [ answered in the affirma- 
tive, and being desirous of telling him who we were, 
whence we came, and what had happened to us, one 
of ourcompany knew the horseman who accosted us, 
and without giving metime to speak another word, said, 
‘ Thanks be to God, gentlemen, for having conduc 
usto such anagreeable partof the country; for, if [am not 
mistaken, the ground we now tread belongs to Velez 
Malaga, and if the years of my captivity have not im- 
paired my remembrance, you, signor, who ask that 
question, are Pedro Bustamante, my uncle.’ 

“Scarce had the captive pronounced these words, 
when the cavalier threw himself from his horse, and 
ran to embrace the young man, saying, ‘ Dear nephew 
of my life and soul ! I now recollect thee : thy supposed 
death has been mourned by myself, my sister, thy mother, 
and all thy relations, who are still alive; for Heaven 
hath been pleased to spare their lives, that they might 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing thee again: I knew thou 
wast at Aim, and from the information of thy habit, 
and that of all your company, I guess you have made 
a miraculous escape.’ ‘ Your conjecture is true, re- 
plied the young man, ‘and we shall have time to re- 
count the particulars.” As soon as the horsemen un- 
derstood we were Christian captives, they alighted, and 
each of them made a tender of his horse, to carry us to 
the city of Velez Malaga, which was about a league 
and a half from the place where they found us. Some 
of them went to bring the boat round to the city, atter 
we had told them where she lay ; others took us up be- 
hind them, and Zorayda rode with the Christian’s un- 
cle. All the people came out to receive us, being ap- 
prized of our arrival by one of the troopers. who had 
pushed on before ; not that they were surprised at the 
sight of captives freed, or moors in captivity ; for the 
inhabitants on that coast are accustomed to sce great 
numbers of both: but they were amazed at the beauty 
of Zorayda, which was at that instant in full perfection ; 
the fatigue of her journey co-operating with the joy she 
felt in seeing herself in a Christian country without the 
fear of being lost, having produced such a bloom upon 
her countenance, that unless 1 was then prejudiced by 








my affection, I will venture to say the world never pro. 
duced, at least [ had never seen, a more beautiful eres. 
ture, 

“ We went directly to church, to make our acknow. 
ledgments to God for his mercies: and as soon as Zo. 
rayda entered, she said she perceived some faces that 
resembled Lela Marien; we told her those were the 
images of the blessed Virgin ; and the ren as 
well as he could, informed her of their signification, 
she might adore them, as if each was actually the 
son of Lela Marien who had spoke to her; pron! os 
ing naturally a good understanding, with a docile and 
discerning disposition, she easily comprehended what 
he said upon the subject. From thence they conduct 
ed us to our lodgings, in different families of the town; 
the renegado, Zorayda, and I, being invited by the 
Christian who escaped with us to the house of his fa. 
ther, who was moderately provided with the good thi 
of this life, and treated us with the same affection 
expressed for hisown son. Six days we tarried at Ve. 
lez, during which the renegado having informed himeelf 
of what was necessary for him to do, went to the ci 
of Grenada, there, by means of the holy inquisition, to 
be re-admitted mto the bosom of our most sacred 
church: the rest of our company departed each for bis 
own home, leaving Zorayda and me by ourselves, des. 
titute of every thing but the few crowns which she te 
ceived from the courtesy of the French corsair. With 
part of these [ bought the animal on which she arrived 
at this inn, and hitherto have cherished her with the af- 
fection of a parent, and the service of a squire, without 
using the prerogative of a husband: we are now u 
the road to the place of my nativity, to see if my faler 
be still alive, and if either of my brothers has been more 
fortunate than myself; though as Heaven hath made 
per og my semganien for life, fortune could not have 
possibly bestowed upon me any other favour which I 
should have valued at so high a rate. The patience 
with which she bears the inconveniences attending po 
verty, and the zeal she manifests to become a Chn 
tian, is so great and extraordinary, as to raise my ad- 
miration, and engage me to serve her all the days of my 
life: but the pleasure I take in this office, and in the 
proveeet of seeing her mine, is disturbed and Lag pe 

y reflecting that possibly, in my own country, I 
not find a corner in which I can shelter the dear object 
of my love! and that time or death may have made 
such alterations in the fortune and lives of my father 
and his other children, that I shall scarce meet witha 
soul that knows me. 

“This, gentlemen, is the substance of my story; 
whether or not it be agreeable and uncommon, I leave 
to the decision of your better judgment, assuring you 
that I wish I pak have related it more succinctly, 
though the fear of tiring you hath made me suppress a 
good nuinber of circumstances.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

Of what further happened at the inn, with other particulars 

worthy to be known. 

Here the captive left off speaking; and Don Fer 
nando said to hii, “ Really, signor captive, the novelty 
of your strange adventures is equalled by your agree 
able manner of relating them. Your whole story is un- 
common, surprising, and full of incidents that keep the 
hearers in admiration and suspense ; and such is 
pleasure we have received from it, that though the nar 
ration should have continued till to-morrow moming, 
we should rejoice at your beginning it anew.” 

When this compliment was passed, Cardenio and all 
the rest of the company offered, to serve him to the ut- 
most of their power, with such affectionate and sincere 
expressions of friendship, that the captain was extremely 
well satisfied of their good will. Don Fernando, in = 
ticular, promised that, if he would go home with him, 
his brother the marquis should stand godfather to Zo 
rayda; and that he, for his part, would accommodate 
him in such a manner, that he should return to the 
place of his nativity with that authority and ease to 
which he was entitled by his birth and merit. The 
captive thanked him in the most courteous manner, but 
declined accepting any of his generous offers. : 

It was now night, when a coach arrived at the inn, 
attended by some men on horseback, who demanded 
lodging: and the landlady made answer, that there was 
not in the whole house an handful of room unen 
“Be that as it will,” said one of the horsemen, who had 
entered the gate, “there must be some found for my 
lord judge.” At mention of that name the hostess was 
disturbed, saying, “ Signor, the greatest difficulty 1s my 
want of beds : but if his lordship hath brought one along 
with him, as I suppose he hath, he is very welcome to 
come in; I and my husband will quit our own apart 
ment to accommodate his worship.” “ Beit so,” said the 
attendant. By this time a person had alighted from the 
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eoach, who by his garb immediately showed the nature 
of his rank and office; for his long robe, with high 
sleeves tucked up, plainly distinguished him to be a 
judge, as the servant had affirmed. He led by thg hand 
a young lady seemingly sixteen years of age, dressed 
ina stds suit, and so sprightly, beautiful, and gen- 
teel, a3 to raise the admiration of all who beheld her: 
so that those who had seen Dorothea, Lucinda, and Zo- 
rayda then present, would have thought it a very diffi- 

it task to find another woman of equal beauty. Don 
Quixote seeing the judge and young lady as they en- 
tered, pronounced with great solemnity, “ Your wor- 
ship may securely enter and recreate yourself in this 
castle, which, though narrow and inconvenient, there 
js no narrowness and inconvenience in this world, but 
what will make room for arms and letters; especially 
if they have for their guide and conductor, such beauty 
as that which accompanies the letters of your worship 
inthe person of that amiable young lady, to whom not 
only castles ought to open and unfold their gates, but 
also rocks divide and mountains bow their heads at her 
approach. Enter, I say, this paradise, where you will 
find stars and suns to accompany that heaven which 
you have brought hither. Here you will find arms in 
perfection, and beauty in excess.” 

The judge marvelled greatly at this address of the 
knight, whom he earnestly considered, no lesssurprised 
at his figure than his words, without knowing what 
reply to make, so much was he confounded at both; 
when he was relieved by the appearance of Lucinda, 
Dorothea, and Zorayda, who upon hearing the news of 
their arrival, and the landlady’s description of the young 
beauty, he had come out to welcome and receive her: 
the beauteous ladies of the inn welcomed this beauteous 
damsel ; while Don Fernando, Cardenio, and the curate, 
paid their compliments to the judge in the most civil and 
polite terms. He was more and more astonished at 
whet he saw and heard, though he could easily perceive 
that his fellow-lodgers were persons of rank and conse- 
quence: but the mien, visage, and figure of Don Quix- 
ote, baffled all his conjectures, Compliments having 
thus passed on all sides, and the conveniences of the inn 
being duly considered, it was agreed as before, that all 
the ladies should sleep together in the fore-mentioned 
apartment, and the men sit ia another room to guard 
them. The judge was very well satisfied that his 
daughter (for such the young maiden was) should lodge 
with the ladies, she herself willingly consenting to the 
«em and what with part of the innkeeper’s narrow 

od, and the half of that which the judge brought along 
with him, they made shift to pass the night more agree- 
ably than they expected. 

‘he captive, who from the first moment he beheld 
the judge felt his heart throb with a sort of intimation 
this was his own brother, asked of one of the ser- 
vants that attended him his master’s name, with the 
place of his nativity. The footman replied, that his 
name was the licentiate Juan Perez de Viedma; and 
bor, as he had been informed, in the mountains of 
This information, together with what he him- 
self had before observed, confirmed him in the opinion 
that he was his brother, who by his father’s advice had 
followed his studics. ‘Transported with this discovery, 
he called aside Don Fernando, the curate, and Carde- 
mio, to whom he imparted the affair, and assured them 
that the judge was his own brother by the servant's re- 
pert, so far on his way to the West Indies, in quality 
of supreme judge of Mexico. He understood ee by 
the same channel that the young lady was his daughter, 
whese birth had cost the mother her life; and that he 
was very much enriched by his wife’s fortune, which 
had been settled on the children of the marriage. The 
captive, therefore, consulted them about the method he 
id take to make himself known, or rather to be 
assured beforehand, whether upon the discovery his 
brother would be ashamed of his poverty, or receive him 
with the bowels of affection. “Leave that task to m 
uct, signor captive,” said the curate; “thoug 
ere is all the reason in the world to believe that you 
will meet with a brotherly reception ; for the virtue and 
prudence that appear in his courteous demeanour, give 
Qo indications of his being proud and unnatural ; but 
Tather declare that he knows how to consider the acci- 
dents of fortune in the right point of view.” “ Never- 
neiess,” replied the captain, “I would not willingly 
ose myself of a sudden, but prepare him by some 
round-about insinuation,” “I have already told you,” 
answered the curate, “that I will manage the affair to 
5 og mutual satisfaction.” By this time the cloth* 
the = laid, and every body sat down to table, except 
captive and the ladies, who supped in their own 
apartment, the curate addressed himself to the judge, 
saying,“ had once a comrade of your lordship’s name 





ee 
.* This is the second time they have eat down t 
in one night. Vieep 1%. 





at Constantinople, where I was a slave for many years. 
He was one of the bravest soldiers, and best officers in 
the Spanish infantry; but his misfortunes were equal 
to his valour and ability.” “ Dear sir,” cried the judge, 
“ what was that officer’s name?” “ He was called Ruy 
Perez de Viedma,” replied the priest; “and a native 
of some town in the mountains of Leon. He told me 
a circumstance that happened between his father, two 
brothers, and himself, which had it not been affirmed 
by a person of his veracity I should have looked upon 
as one of those tales which old women tell by the fire- 
side in winter: for he said his father divided his estates 
equally among his three sons, whom he at the same 
time enriched with advice more salutary than any that 
ever Cato gave. This I know, the choice he made of 
going into the army succeeded so well, that in a few 
years by his gallant behaviour, and without any other 
assistance than that of his extraordinary virtue, he rose 
to be captain of foot, and saw himself in the straight 
road of becoming a field-officer very soon: but there, 
where he had reason to expect the smiles of fortune, she 
proved most unkind, he having lost her with his liberty 
on that glorious day of the battle at Lepanto, in whieh 
it was found by so many Christians. I was taken in 
the goleta, and after various vicissitudes, we happened 
to be fellow-slaves at Constantinople, from whence he 
was transported to Algiers, where he met with one of 
the strangest adventures that ever was known,” 

Then the curate briefly recapitulated the story of 
Zorayda, to which the pe A listened with more atten- 
tion than ever he had yielded on the bench.* But the 
— brought it no farther than the period when the 

rench corsairs plundered the Christians who were in 
the bark, describing the poverty and distress to which 
they had reduced his comrade and the beautiful moor; 
and observing that he did not know what further befel 
them, nor whether they had arrived in Spain or been 
carried into France. 

The captain stood at some distance behind, listening 
to what the curate said, and observing the emotions of 
his brother, who seeing that the curate had made an 
end of his story, uttered a profound sigh, saying, while 
the tears gushed from his eyes, “O signor! if you knew 
how neatly I am concerned in what you have related, 
you would not wonder at these tears, which in spite of 
all my fortitude and discretion trickle from mine eyes. 
That valiant captain whom you have mentioned is my 
father’s eldest son, who, being more brave and noble- 
minded than my youngest{ brother and me, chose the 
honourable exercise of arms, which was one of the three 
paths proposed by our father in his advice, as you seem 
to have been infurmed by your companion in adversity. 
I followed that of letters, in which God hath been pleas- 
ed to reward my diligence with that station whieh you 
see | now maintain: my youngest brother is at present 
in Peru, so rich, that his remittances to my father and 
me have made large amends for the small sum he car- 
ried with him at first; and even enabled the old gen- 
tleman fully to indulge his liberal disposition, empower- 
ing me also to prosecute my studies with more honour 
and decency, until I acquired the post I now enjoy. 


My father is still alive, though daily pining with the _ 


desire of hearing from his eldest son, and putting up 
petitions to Heaven incessantly, that his own eyes may 
not be closed for ever until he shall have seen those of 
his first-born in life. What gives me a great deal of sur- 
prise is, that a person of his discretion should in the 
midst of such trouble and affliction, or even in his pros- 
perity, omit writing to his father; for if he, or either of 
us, had known his situation, he should have had no oc- 
casion to wait for the miracle of the cane in obtaining 
his liberty ; but, at present, the uncertainty of his fate 
ives me the greatest concern, as it is doubtful whether 
those French have set him at liberty, or taken away his 
life to conceal their robbery. This Och will 
convert the joy and satisfaction with which I undertook 
my journey into melancholy and despondence. O my 
dear brother! would to Heaven I knew where thou art, 
that I might go and free thee from all trouble and afflic- 
tion, though at the expense of my own. Who shall 
carry the news of thy being alive to our aged father: 
that although thou art shut up in the deepest dungeon 
of Barbary, thou mayest be delivered by my brother’s 
riches and my own. O generous and lovely Zorayda! 
who shall requite thy benevolence to my brother, be 
present at the regeneration of thy soul, and assist at the 
nuptials which would afford such pleasure to us all !” 
These and many other exclamations the judge pro- 
nounced with such symptoms of sorrow at the news 





* A judge in Spanish is called Oyder, i. e. Hearer, and 
the original literally translated, is,“ The hearer was never 
so much an hearer before.” 

+ Cervantes seems to have forgot that the judge was the 

cmnenet of the three brothers, the second having gone to the 
ies, 


he had received of his brother, that all the hearers 
——— with him in the expressions of his grief. 

‘he curate seeing every thing succeed to his own ex- 
pectation and the captain’s desire, was unwilling to 
protract the judge’s anguish and the impatience of the 
whole company ; so rising from the table, and going 
into the other apartment, he led out Zorayda, who 
was followed by Lucinda, Dorothea, and the young 
lady lately arrived ; then taking in his other hand the 
captain, who stood waiting to see what he intended, 
he went into the room where the judge and the rest of 
the gentlemen sat, and presenting them both, said, 
“ Dry your tears, my lord judge, and enjoy the com- 
pletion of your wish ; behold your worthy brother, and 
Virtuous sister-in-law : this is Captain Viedma, and 
that the beautiful moor who behaved so generously 
to him in his distress ; the French corsairs have re- 
duced him: to this extremity that you may have an 
opportunity of displaying the liberality of your noble 
breast.” 

The captain ran to embrace his brother, who kept 
him off with both hands fixed on his shoulders that 
might consider him the more attentively : but no soon- 
er did he recollect his features than he flew into his 
arms, and shed a flood of tears of joy, while the great- 
est part of those who were present wept in concert at 
the affecting scene. The expressions of both the bro- 
thers, and their mutual demonstrations of affection, 
are, I believe, scarce to be conceived, much less de- 
scribed. They briefly recounted their adventures to 
each other, and manifested the genuine flame of fra- 
ternal affection. ‘Uhere the judge embraced Zorayda, 
making her a tender of all his wealth ; there he com- 
manded his daughter to receive her with open arms ; 
there the mutual caresses of the beautiful Christian 
and lovely moor renewed the tears of the whole com- 
pany : there Don Quixote silently observed these sur- 
prising accidents, which he wholly attributed to the 
chimeras of knight-errantry ; there it was concerted 
that the captain and Zorayda should return to Seville 
with his brother, from whence they could advertise 
their father of the liberty and arrival of his son; 
that the old gentleman being still able to undertake 
such a journey might come and be present at the ba 
tism and nuptials of his daughter-in-law ; as it would 
be impossible for the judge to go far out of his way, 
because he was informed that in a month the flota 
would set sail from Seville for New Spain ; and it 
would be extremely inconvenient for him to lose his 
—— In short, the whole company were exceeding- 

rejoiced at the captive’s good fortune ; and two- 
thirds of the night being already exhausted, they agreed 
to retire and re themselves during the remaining 
part of it; while Don Quixote undertook to guard the 
castle from the assaults of any giant or wicked adven- 
turer that might possibly covet the vast treasure of 
beauty which it contained. Those of his acquaint- 
ance thanked him for his courteous offer, and afler- 
wards gave an account of his strange disorder to the 
judge, who was not a little diverted with the detail of 
his extravagance, Sancho Panza alone was distract- 
ed at their sitting up so late ; though in point of lodg- 
ing he was better accommodated than all the rest ; for 
he made his bed of the furniture of his ass which cost 
him so dear, as will hereafter be seen, 

The ladies having retired to their kp. and 
every other person disposed of himself as tolerably 
as he could, Don Quixote went out to keep guard 
at the castle-gate, according to his promise; and a 
little before morning the ladies were serenaded by a 
voice so clear and well-tuned, asto attract the attention 
of them all, especially of Dorothea, who was awake, 
and lay in the same bed with Donna Clara de Viedma, 
the judge’s daughter. Nobody could imagine who the 
singer was, the voice being single, unaccompanied by 
any instrument, and seeming to come sometimes from 
the stable, and sometimes from the court-yard. While 
they listened, with equal surprise and attention, Car- 
denio came to the os saying, “You that are not 
asleep take notice, and you will hear the voice of a mule- 
driver, who chaunts most enchantingly.” When Doro- 
thea told him that they had heard it already, he went 
away, while she employing her whole attention, when 
he began to sing again could plainly distinguish the 
following words : 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The agreeable story of the young muleteer, with many other 
strange incidents that happened in the inn, 


Toss’D in asea of doubts and fears 
ve’s hap!ess mariner I sail, 
Where no inviting port appears, 





To screen me from the stormy gale. 
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Il. 
At distance view’d, a cheering star _ 
.. Conducts me through the swelling tide ; 
A brighter luminary far 
Than Palinurus e’er descry’d. 
ul. 
My soul, attracted by its blaze, 
Still follows where it points the way, 
And while attentively I gaze, 
Considers not how far I stray. 
lv. 
But female pride, reserv’d and shy, 
Like clouds that deepen on the day, 
Oft shroud it from my longing eye, 
When most | need the genial ray. 
v. 
O lovely star, so pure and bright! 
Whose splendour feeds my vital fire, 
The moment thou deny’st thy light, 
Thy lost adorer will expire! 


Here the musician pausing, Dorothea thought it was 
a pity Clara should not hear such an excellent voice; 
therefore, by gently jogging, she waked her, saying, “ I 
ask pardon, my dear Clara, for disturbing you; butmy 
intention in so doing was to regale you with one of the 
best voices that ever you heard.” Clara, being still half 
asleep, did notat first understand what she said, which at 
her desire Dorothea repeated, and the young lady listen- 
ed accordingly ; but scarce had she heard two lines of 
the song, which was now resumed, when she began to 
tremble as violently as if she had been seized with a 
severe fit of the ague, saying, while she hugged Doro- 
thea, “ Ah! dear lady of my life and soul, why did you 
wake me? ‘The greatest favour that fortune could at 
present bestow, would be to keep both my eyes and 
ears fast shut, that I might neither see nor hear that un- 
fortunate musician!” “What do you mean, my dear 
child ?” answered Dorothea ; “consider what you ~ #4 
he that sings is a young muleteer.” “ Ah, no!” replied 
Clara, “he is a young gentleman of _ fortune, and 
so much master of my heart, that unless he quits it of 
his own accord, it shall remain eternally in his posses- 
sion.” Dorothea was surprised at this passionate decla- 
ration of such a young creature, who seemed to have so 
much more sensibility than could be expected from her 
tender years, and said to her, “Truly, Donna Clara, 
you talk in such a manner, that I do not understand 
you. Pray explain yourself, and tell me the meaning 
of those expressions about fortune and heart, and that 
musician whose voice hath thrown you into such dis- 
order: but say no more at present; forI would not, 
by attending to your transports, lose the pleasure of 
hearing the singer, who now seems to be tuning his 
voice, and preparing to give us another song.” ‘ With 
all my heart,” said Clara, stopping her ears with her 
fingers, to the further admiration of Dorothea ; who 
listening attentively, heard the musician proceed in 
these words : 

L 
Asprrrnc hope, thou, unconfin’d, 
Pursu’st th’ imaginary path, 
Thro’ woods, and rocks, and waves combin’d 
Defying danger, toil, and death. 


Ik. 
No laurel shall adorn his brow, 
No happiness the sluggard crown, 
‘Who tamely canto fortune bow, 
And slumber on th’ inglorious down, 


iil. 
The joys unmatch’d bestow’d by love, 
Can never be too dearly priz’d, 
For undeny’d examples prove 
What’s cheaply bought is soon despis’d. 
Vv. 
Success by the consenting fair 
Is oft to perseverance given ; 
Then wherefore should my soul despair 
Of mouating from this earth to heav’n. 

Here the voice ended ; and Clara’s sighs beginning 
afresh, kindled Dorothee’s curiosity to know the cause 
of such agreeable music and grievous lamentation ; 
she, therefore, now desired to hear what her bed-fellow 
had before proffered to impart: then Clara, fearful of 
being overheard by Lucinda, crept close to Dorothea, 
and applying her mouth to her ear, so that she could 
securely speak without being perceived, “Dear ma- 
dam,” said she, “that singer is the son of an Arrago- 
nian = who is lord of two towns, and when at 
court lives opposite to my father’s house ; and although 
our windows are covered with canvas in winter, and 
lattices in summer, I know not how this young 
gentleman, while he prosecuted his studies, got sight 
of me either at church or somewhere else ; and in short, 
being smitten, disclosed his passion from the windows 
of his own apartment by so many tears and significant 
expressions, that I believed him sincere, and even loved 





in my turn, without knowing the nature of my | term Demireps, 


own desires, Among other signs, he made that of 
joining his hands, giving me to understand that he 
would take me to wife; and though! should have been 
extremely glad to comply with that proposal, as 1 was 
alone and motherless, [ had nobody to consult, and 
therefore let it rest, without granting him any other 
favour, except (when his father and mine were abroad) 
that of liftiag up the canvas or lattice, that he might 
have a more perfect view of my person; and this con- 
descension always transported him so much, that | was 
afraid he would have run stark mad with joy: in the 
midst of this commerce, the time of my father’s depar- 
ture drew near, of which being informed, though not 
by me, for I never had an opportunity of telling him, 
he fell sick, as | understand, of grief; so that when we 
set out I could not see him, as | wished, to indulge one 
parting look: but having travelled two days, just as I 
entered the place at which we lodged last night, I per- 
ceived him standing at the gate, disguised so naturally 
in the habit of a muleteer, that it would have been 
impossible for me to know him, had not his image been 
so deeply imprinted on my soul. The sight of him 
filled me with joy and surprise ; and he gazed upon me 
by stealth, unperceived by my father, from whom he 
always conceals his face when he crosses the road be- 
fore me, or is obliged to appear at the inns where we 
lodge: knowing, therefore, who he is, and that he 
travels on foot, undergoing so much hardship and 
fatigue for love of me, | am half dead with grief and 
anxiety, and wheresoever he sets his feet, there I fix my 

itying eyes: 1 know not what he intends by thus fol- 
owing me, nor how he could manage to escape from 
his father, who loves him tenderly, because he has no 
heir but him; and the young gentleman deserves all 
his affection, as you will perceive when you see him. 
I can moreover assure you, what he sings is the pro- 
duct of his own head; for [ have been told that he is 
a great scholar and an excellent poet: every time I 
behold him, or hear him sing, I start and tremble from 
head to foot, being afraid that he will be known by my 
father, and thus our mutual love be ymemcrrni for 
though I never spoke to him in my life, my passion is 
so violent, that without him I shall not be able to live. 
‘Thus, dear madam, is all I can say concerning that 
musician whose voice hath given you.such pleasure; 
and is alone sufficient to convince you that he is not a 
muleteer, but the lord of towns and hearts, as I have 
described him.” 

“ Enough, Donna Clara,” said Dorothea, kissing her 
with great affection ; “say no more, but wait with pa- 
tience till the approach of a new day, when I hope in 
God to manage matters so well, as‘to bring such a vir- 
tuous beginning to an happy end.” “ Ah, madam !” 
replied the young lady, “what happy end can be ex- 
— seeing his father is a man of such rank and 
fortune, that he would think me unworthy to be the 
servant, much less the wife of his son ; and as to mar- 
rying him without my own father’s consent, I would 
not do it for the whole universe. All I desire is, that 
the young gentleman would return; perhaps his ab- 
sence, and the length of the journey we have under- 
taken, will alleviate the uneasiness I at present feel, 
though I must own I believe that remedy will have small 
effect. I cannot conceive what the deuce is the mat- 
ter with me ; nor how this same love got entrance into 
my heart, considering how young we both are ; for I 
really believe we are of the same age, and my father 
says, that till Michaelmas next I shall not be sixteen.” 
Dorothea eould not help laughing at these innocent ob- 
servations of Donna Clara, to whom she said, “ Let us 
sleep, my dear, during the little that I believe remains 
of mght: God will grant usa new day, and if my 
skill fails me not, every thing will succeed to our wish.” 

“ They accordingly went to rest, and a general si- 
lence prevailed over the whole house, in which there was 
not a soul awake except the innkeeper’s daughter and 
her maid Maritornes, who by this time being acquaint- 
ed with the extravagant humour of Don Quixote, and 
knowing that he was then without the gate, keeping 
guard in arms and on horseback, determined to play 
some trick upon him, or at least divert themselves in lis- 
tening to his folly. 

The inn chancing to have no window or opening to- 
wards the field, but a hole through which they took in their 
straw, this pairof * demi-ladies there took their station 
and observed Don Quixote, who sat on horseback, lean- 
ing upon his lance, and breathing from time to time 
such profound and doleful sighs, as seemed to tear his 
very soul: they likewise heard him pronounce, in a 
soft, complacent, and amorous tone, “ O my dear mis- 
tress, Dulcinea del Toboso ! thou perfection of beauty, 
scope and sum total of discretion, cabinet of good hu- 
mour, depository of virtue, and lastly, the idea of all 





* Inthe original Demi-Donzellas, equivalent to the modern 












that is useful, chaste, and delectable in this life! jn 
what art thou at present employed? Art thou reflect. 
ing upon thy captive knight, who voluntarily subj 
himself to such dangers with the sole view of serv: 
thee? Give me some information,of my love, thoy 
three-faced luminary ! who now, perhaps, with envious 
eyes, beholdest her walking through some gallery of her 
sumptuous palace, or leaning over some balcony, re, 
volving in her mind how, without impairing the delica. 
cy of her honour, she may assuage the torments that thi 
heart endures on her account ; how she may crown my 
sufferings with glory—my care with comfort ; in 

my death with new life, and my service with reward; 
and thou sun, who by this time must be busy in han 
nessing thy steeds to light the world, and enjoy the 
sight of her who is the savereign of my soul, py A 
thee to salute her in my behalf; but in thy salutationbe. 
ware of touching her amiable countenance, else I shall 
be more jealous of thee than ever thou wast of that nim. 
ble ingrate, who made thee sweat so much along th 
plains of Thessaly, or banks of Peneus ; for I donet 
remember through which thou ran’st so jealous and 
enamoured.” 

So far had the knight proceeded in this piteous ex. 
clamation, when the innkeeper’s daughter whispered 
softly, “Sir knight, will your worship be pleased t 
come this way?” Hearing this invitation, he lifted 
his eres, and by the light of the moon, which was then 
in full splendour, perceived them beckon to him from 
the straw-hole, which he mistook for a window adorned 
with gilded bars, suitable to the grandeur of such a 
magnificent castle as the inn appeared : then his 
imagination instantly suggested, as before, that the 
beauteous damsel, daughter of the constable, being 
captivated by his person, intended again to solicit his 
love. On this supposition, that he might not seem dis 
courteous or ungrateful, he turned Rozinante, and riding 
up to the hole, no sooner perceived the two lasses, than 
he said, “I am extremely concerned, most beautiful lady, 
that you have fixed your amorous inclinations where « 
is impossible they should meet with that return whichis 
due to your rank and qualifications ; but you ought not 
to impute your disappointment to any fault in me, whom 
love hath rendered incapable of yielding my heartto 
any other, but to her who at first sight took absolute 
possession of my soul. Pardon my refusal, honoured 
madam, and retire to your apartment, without seeking 
to explain your sentiments more fully, that I may not 
appear insensible or ungrateful ; and if your love can 
find in me the power of giving you any other sort of 
satisfaction, you may freely command my service ; for 
I swear by that absent and amiable enemy of mineto 
gratify your wish immediately, even if you should de 
sire to have a lock of Medusa’s hair, which was alte 

ether composed of snakes, or the rays of the sun com» 
ned in a phial.” 

“Sir knight,” answered Maritornes, “ + has 
no occasion for either of these things.” “ What then 
is your lady’s ge ag discreet duenna ?” resumed the 
knight. “Only the favour of one of your beautiful 
hands,” explied, Maritornes, “ with which she mayin 
some measure indulge the longing desire that bro 
her to this straw-hole, so much to the danger of 
reputation, that if she should be deteeted by her father, 
the first slice of his indignation would cost her an ear 
at least.” I would fain see him take that liberty,” said 
Don Quixote; “but he will take care to refrain from 
any such acts of barbarity, unless he has a mind! 
should bring him to the most calamitous exit that ever 
happened to a father, for having laid violent hands upon 
the delicate members of his enamoured daughter.” 

Maritornes concluding that ne would <a 
the request, and having already determined on what she 
was to do, ran down to the stable, and laid hold of the 
halter belonging to Sancho’s ass, with which she i» 
stantly returned, just when Don Quixote had madeshift 
to set his feet on the saddle that he might reach the 
gilded window, at which he imagined the wounded dan 
sel was standing: presenting, therefore, his band, 
“ Receive, madam,” said he, “that. hand, or rather thet 
chastiser of all evil-doers ; receive, 1 say, that hand, 
which was never touched by any other woman, not evel 
by her who is in possession of my whole body. 1 do 
not present it to be kissed: but that you may conten 
plate the contexture of its nerves, the knittings of 
muscles, the large and swelling veins; from W 
you may conjecture what strength must reside in the 
arm to which it belongs.” “That we shall see pr 
sently,” said Maritornes, who having made a — 
knot on the halter, fixed it upon his wrist, and d 
ing from the hole, made fast the other end to the belt 

of the hay-loft door. The knight feeling the roughness 
of this bracelet, said, “Your ladyship seems 1 
rather than to clasp my hand: do not treat It 80 
ly ; for it is not to blame for what you suffer from my 
inclination ; nor is it just that such a small part 
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bear the whole brunt of your indignation ; consider that 
one who is such a friend to love ought not to be attach- 
ed to revenge.” q : 

All these expostulations of Don Quixote were utter- 
ed in vain; for as soon as Maritornes had tied him up, 
she and her companion, ready to expire with laughing, 
Jeft him fastened in such a manner, that it was impos- 
sible for him to get loose: thus, while he stood on Ro- 
ginante’s back, with his whole arm thrust up into the 
straw-hole, and fast tied to the bolt of the door, he was 
in the utmost apprehension and dread, that if his horse 
should make the least motion to either side, he must 
lose his support, and the weight of his body hang by 
one arm; so that he durst not venture to stir, though 
he might have expected, from the patience and peace~ 
ful disposition of Rozinante, that he would stand mo- 
tionless for a whole century. In short, finding himself 
thus tucked up, and the ladies vanished, he imagined 
that the whole had been effected by the power of en- 
chantment, which he had experienced once before in 
that same castle, when he was belaboured by the en- 
chanted moor of a carrier; and cursed within hinself 
his want of conduct and discretion, in entering a second 
time that fortress in which he had fared so ill at first ; it 
being a maxim among knights-errant, that wher they 
prove an adventure without success, they conclude itis 
reserved for another, and therefore think it unnecessary 
to make a second trial. Nevertheless, he pulled with 
intention to disengage his arm, but he was so well se- 
cured that all his efforts were ineffectual: true it is he 
pulled with caution, that Rozinante might not be dis- 
turbed; and though he had a longing desire for sitting 
down upon the saddle again, he found that he must 
either continue in his present upright posture or part 
with his hand: then he began to wish for the sword of 
Amadis, against which no enchantment could prevail ; 
then cursed his fortune; then exaggerated the loss 
which the world would sustain while he remained en- 
chanted, as he firmly believed himself to be ; then he 
reflected anew upon his beloved Dulcinea del Toboso ; 
then he called to his trusty squire, Sancho Panza, who 
stretched upon the pannel of his ass, and buried in 
sleep, at that instant retained no remembrance of the 
mother that bore dim; then he implored the assistance 
of the two sages, Lirgando and Alquite: then he in- 
voked his good friend Urganda, for succour in his dis- 
tress ; and in fine, the morning found him in that situ- 
ation, so distracted and perplexed, that he roared aloud 
like a bull, without expecting that the day would put 
an end to his disaster, which he thought would be eter- 
nal, believing himself actually enchanted ; and this opi- 
nion was contirmed by his seeing that Rozinante scarce 
offered to stir; for he was persuaded that in this man- 
her, without eating, drinking, or sleeping, he and his 
horse would continue until the evil influence of the 
stars should pass over, or some other sage of superior 
skill disengage them from their enchantment. 

But for once he was mistaken in his calculation ; for 
day had scarce began to dawn, when four men on horse- 
back arrived at the inn, well mounted and accoutred, 
with carbines hanging at their saddle-bows : the knight 
perceiving from the place, where in spite of his misfor- 
tune he still kept guard, that they thundered for en- 
trance at the gate, which was still shut, called in an ar- 
rogant and haughty tone, “ Knights or squires, or who- 
Soever you are, you have no business to make such a 
hoise at the gate of this castle; for it is very plain that 
either the people within are asleep, or unaccustomed 
at these hours to open the fortress, which you cannot 
enter before the sun-rise. Retire, therefore, and wait 
until the day be farther advanced, and then we shall 
op poster or net you have any title to be admit- 
t 






“What the devil of a fortress or castle is this that we 
Must observe such ceremony!” said one of the com- 
pany: “if you are the innkeeper, order somebody to 
open the door: we are all travellers, and only want to 
bait that we may forthwith proceed on our journey, for 
We are in haste.” “Gentlemen,” replied Don Quixote, 
“do you think [ resemble an innkeeper?” “I don’t 
know what you resemble,” answered the other; “ but 
this I know, that you talk nonsense in calling this inn 
acastle.” “A castle it is,” cried the knight, “ and one 
of the best in this province ; nay, at this very instant it 
contains those who have worn crowns on their heads 
and wielded sceptres in their hands.” “Or rather the 
reverse,” said the traveller: “ that is, the sceptre on the 
head, and crown in the hand ;* but perhaps there may 
be within some company of strollers, who frequently 
wear these crowns and sceptres you mention ; for 
otherwise, in such a sorry inn, without any sort of 
hoise or stir, I cannot believe that any persons of such 
note would lodge.” +“ You know little of the world,” 








* Alluding to the delinquents, who were branded and 
d with these figures, 
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replied Don Quixote, “ since you are so ignorant of the 
events that happen in knight-errantry.” 

The other horsemen being tired with this dialogue 
that passed between the knight and their companion, 
began again to knock and bawl with such vociferation, 
that the landlord and all the persons in the inn waking, 
rose to see who called so furiously: about this time 
one of the horses belonging to the travellers drew near 
and smelled at Rozinante, who, sad and melancholy, 
with his ears hanging down, stood supporting his out- 
stretched master without stirring; but at length being 
made of flesh, though he seemed to have been carve 
out of a block, he was sensible of the civility, and 
turned about to repay the compliment to the courteous 
stranger; and scarce had he moved one step, when 
both his master’s feet sli pping from the saddle, he would 
have tumbled to the ground had not he hung by his 
arm, which endured such torture in the shock, that he 
verily believed it was cut off by the wrist, or torn away 
by the shoulder. He was suspended so low, that the 
tops of his toes almost touched the ground ; a circum- 
stance that increased his calamity ; for feeling how little 
he wanted of being firmly sustained, he stretched and 
fatigued himself with endeavouring to set his feet upon 
the ground, like those wretches who, in undergoing the 
strappado, being hoisted up a very little space, increase 
their own torment by their eager efforts to lengthen 
their bodies, misled by the vain hope of reaching the 
ground. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A continuation of the surprising events that happened at the 
mn. 

Don Quixote actually made such a hideous outery, 
that the innkeeper opened the door, and ran out to 
see what was the matter; while the strangers that re- 
mained without were no less astonished at his bellow- 
ing. Maritornes being also waked by the same noise, 
conjectured what might be the case, and going straight 
to the hay-loft without being perceived, untied the 
halter that sustained him, so that the knight came to 
the ground, in sight of the landlord and strangers, who 
running up, asked what was the matter with him, and 
wherefore he cried so violently? Without answering 
one word, he loosed: the tether from his wrist, and rising 
up, mounted Rozinante, braced his target, couched his 
lance, and making a pretty large circuit in the field, 
returned at a half gallop, pronouncing with great em- 
phasis, “If any person whatever sayeth that I have 
Justly suffered enchantment, I here, with the permission 
of my lady Princess Micomicona, give him the lie, 
challenge and defy him to single combat.” 

The travellers were amazed at his words; but their 
astonishment abated, when the innkeeper told them 
who Don Quixote was, observing that they ought not 
to mind what he did, because he was disordered in his 
brain: then they asked if he had seen a youth about 
fifteen years of age, dressed like a young muleteer, with 
such and such marks, giving an exact description of 
Donna Clara’s lover. ‘The landlord answered there 
were so many people in his house, that he could not 
possibly distinguish the person for whom they inquired ; 
but one of them perceiving the judge’s coach, “He 
must certainly be here,” said he; “ for this is the coach 
which they say he followed: let one of us stay at the 
door, and the rest go in to search for him: it will also 
be proper that one go round the whole house, to pre- 
vent his escaping over the yard-wall. This plan being 
agreed upon, two of them entered the inn, another 
remained at the door, and the fourth rode round the 
house to reconnoitre; while the landlord, observing 
every thing that passed, could not conceive the mean- 
ing of all this care and diligence, althouch he believed 
they were in search of the youth whom they had 
described. By this time it was clear day-light, and 
upon that account, as well as in consequence of Don 
Quixote’s roaring, all the company were awake and 
got up, especially Donna Clara and Dorothea, who had 
slept very little that night ; the first being disturbed and 
alarmed, by reflecting that her lover was so near, and 
the other kept awake by the desire of seeing this pre- 
tended muleteer. 

Don Quixote seeing that none of the travellers took 
the least notice of him, or made any answer to his defi- 
ance, was transported with rage and vexation ; and if 
he could have recollected any law of chivalry, authoriz- 
ing a knight-errant to undertake another enterprise, 
while he was under promise and oath to abstain from 
any adventure, until that in which he was engaged al- 
ready was achieved ; he would have assaultec them al- 
together, and forced them to reply contrary to their in- 
clination ; bat thinking it was neither expedient nor just 
to begin a new enterprise, until he had re-established 
the Princess Micomicona on her throne, he chose to be 
silent, waiting to see the effects of that diligence prac- 





tised by the new comers, one of whom found the youth 
they came in quest of sleeping by the side of a mule- 
teer, and little dreaming that any body was in search of 
him: much less that he was in any danger of being dis- 
covered. ‘The man, however, shook him by the arm, 
saying, “'Truly, signor Don Lewis, this is a very suit- 
able dress for one of your quality; and the bed in 
which you now lie extremely well adapted to the ten- 
derness and delicacy in which your mother brought you 
up.” 

The youth rubbed his sleepy eyes, and looking sted- 
fastly at the person who held him by the arm, no soon- 
er perceived that he was one of his father’s servants, 
than he was so surprised and confounded, that for a good 
while he could not speak one word : while the domestic 
proceeded, saying, “ At present, Don Lewis, there is 
nothing else to be done, but to exert your patience and 
return home, if you are not resolved that your father 
and my lady shall visit the other world ; for nothing else 
can be expected from their anxiety at your absence.” 
“* How did my father get notice that I travelled this 
road, and in this habit ?” said Don Lewis. “ A stu- 
den,” replied the servant, “ to whom youimparted your 
intention, was so much moved by the sorrow that took 
posesession of your parents the moment you were miss- 
ed, that he disclosed your scheme to your father, who 
instantly dispatched four of his domestics in search of 
you ; and we are all here at your service, infinitely re- 
Joiced that we have now an opportunity of returning 
speedily, and carrying you back to the longing eyes of 
those by whom you are so much beloved.” “ That 
may depend upon my own will and the appointment of 
Heaven,” said the young nobleman. “ That should 
you will, or Heaven ordain, but your immediate return, 
which indeed you cannot qeeuihy avoid.” 

All this conversation was overheard by the muleteer 
with whom Don Lewis lay, who got up immediately, 
and going to Don Fernando, Cardenio, and the ladies, 
who were already dressed, told them how the man call- 
ed his fellow-servant Don,and communicated every thing 
that passed between them, concerning the domestic’s 
proposal of conducting him home again, and the youth’s 
refusal to comply with his desire. This information, 
together with the knowledge of that sweet voice, with 
which Heaven had endowed him, excited in all the com- 
pany a desire of knowing more particularly who he was, 
and even of assisting him, should they offer any vio- 
lence to his inclination: for this purpose, therefore, 
they repaired to the place where he still stood, talk- 
ing and disputing with his father’s servant. At the 
same time Dorothea coming out of her apartment, fol- 
lowed by Donna Clara, in the utmost confusion called 
Cardenio aside, and briefly related to him the story ot 
the musician and the judge’s daughter : and he, in his 
turn, informed her of what passed on the arrival of his 
father’s servants. This hespoke not so softly but that 
he was overheard by Clara, who was so much affected 
at the news, that if Dorothea had not supported her, 
she would have fallen to the ground : but Cardenio de- 
sired them to retire into their apartment, saying, he 
would endeavour to set every thing to rights, and they 
accordingly followed his advice. Meanwhile, the four, 
who had come in quest of Don Lewis, stood round him 
in the inn, persuading him to return without loss of 
time, and console his melancholy father ; but he as- 
sured them he could by no means comply with their 
request, until he had finished an affair upon which his 
honour, life, and soul depended. Then the domes- 
tics began to be more urgent, protesting they would 
m no shape return without him ; and declaring, that 
if he would not go willingly they should be obliged to 
carry him off by force. “ ‘That you shall never do,” 
replied Don Lewis, “unless you carry me off dead : 
and indeed you may as well kill me, as force me away 
in any shape.” 

Most of the people in the house were now gathered 
together to hear the dispute, particularly Cardenio, Don 
Fernando, his companions, the judge, curate, barber, 
and Don Quixote, who thought it was no longer neces- 
sary to guard the castle. Cardenio being already ac- 
quainted with the young man’s story, asked what reason 
the domestics had to carry off the youth contrary to his 
own inclination? “Our motive,” replied one of the 
four, “is to retrieve his father’s life, which is in danger 
of being lost, on account of this young gentleman’s 
absence.” To this declaration Don Lewis answered, 
“There is no reason why I should here give an ac- 
count of my affairs; I am free, and will return if I 
please ; otherwise none of you shall compel me into 
your measures.” “ Your honour will I hope hear rea- 
son,” said the servant ; “ orif you should not, it will be 
enough for us to execute our errand, as we are in duty 
bound.” 

Here the judge desiring to know the whole affair 
from the bottom, the man having lived in the same 
neighbourhood knew him, and replied, “ My lord judge, 
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don’t you xnow that young gentleman is your neigh- 
bour’s son, who hath absented himself from his father’s 
house, in a dress altogether unbecoming his quality, as 
your lordship may perceive?” ‘Then the judge, look- 
ing at him more attentively, recollected his features, and 
embracing him, said, “ What frolic is this, Don Lewis? 
or what powerful cause hath induced you to come 
hither in a garb so ill suited to your rank and fortune?” 
The tears gushing into the young man’s eyes he could 
not answer one word to the judge, who desired the four 
domestics to make themselves easy, for all would be 
well; then taking Don Lewis by the hand, he led him 
aside, and asked again the cause of his coming in that 
manner, 

While he was employed in this and other questions, 
they heard a great noise at the inn-door, occasioned by 
two men who had lodged all night in the house, and 
who seeing every body intent upon knowing the busi- 
ness of the four last comers, resolved to march off with- 
out paying their reckoning: but the innkeeper, who 
minded his own affairs more than those of any other 
person, stopped them on the threshold, demanded his 
money, and upbraided them for their evil intention with 
such abusive language, as provoked them to answer by 
dint of fists, which they began to employ so dextrously, 
that the poor landlord found himself under the necessity 
of ealling aloud for assistance. His wife and daughter 
seeing nobody so idle, consequently so proper for the 
purpose as Don Quixote, the damsel addressed him in 
these words: ‘ Sir Knight, I beseech your worship, by 
the valour which God hath given you, to go to the as- 
sistance of my poor father, whom two wicked men are 
now beating to a jelly.” To this request the knight re- 
plied, with great Liste and infinite phlegm, “ Beauti- 
ful vourig lady, I cannot at present grant your petition, 
being restricted from intermeddling in any other adven- 
ture, until I shall have accomplished one, in which my 
honour is already engaged: all that 1 ean do for your 
service is this; run and desire your father to maintain 
the combat as well as he can, and by no means allow 
hunself to be overcome, until I go and ask permission 
of the Princess Micomicona to succour him in his dis- 
tress; and if [ obtain it, be assured that I will rescue 
him from all danger.” “Sinner that] am!” cried Ma- 
ritornes, who was then present, “before your worship 
ean obtain that permission, my master will be in the 
other world.” “ Allow me, madam,” answered Don 
Quixote, “to go and solicit the licence I mention, which 
if I obtain; 1 shall not make much account of his being 
in the other world, from whence I will retrieve him, 
though all its inhabitants should combine to oppose me ; 
at least I shall take such vengeance on those who have 
sent him thither, as will give you full and ample satis- 
faction.” 

So saying, he went and kneeled before Dorothea, 
begging in the style and manner of knight-errantry, 
that her highness would be pleased to give him permis- 
sion to run and assist the constable of the castle, who 
was-at that time involved in a very grievous disaster. 
The princess having very graciously granted his request, 
he braced on his target, unsheathed his sword, and ran 
to the gate where the two guests still continued pum- 
melling the landlord; but as soon as he beheld them, 
he stopped short, as if suddenly surprised, and when 
Maritornes and her mistress asked what hindered him 
from giving assistance to their master and husband, “ I 
am hindered,” answered the knight, “by a law which 
will not permit me to use my sword against plebeians ; 
but call hither my squire Sancho, for to him it belongs, 
and is peculiar to engage in such vengeance or de- 
fence.” 

This transaction happened on the very field of battle, 
while kicks and cuffs were dealt with infinite dexterity, 
to the no small prejudice of theinnkeeper’s carcase, and 
the rage of his wife, daughter, and Maritornes, who 
were half distracted at seeing the cowardice of Don 
Quixote, and the distress of their lord and master. But 
let us here leave him awhile; for he shall not want one 
to assist him; or else let him suffer with patience, and 
hold his tongue as becomes those who rashly undertake 
adventures which they have not strength to achieve ; 
and let us retreat backwards about fifty yards, to see 
what answer Don Lewis made to the judge, whom we 
left inquiring the cause of his travelling on foot in such 
a mean habit, The youth squeezing both his hands 
with great eagerness, in token of the excessive grief 
that wrung his heart, and shedding a flood of tears, re- 
plied to this question, “ Dear sir, I can give you no 
other reason, but that from the first moment that fortune 
made us neighbours, and Heaven ordained that I should 
see Donna Clara, your daughter and my delight, I that 
instant made her mistress of my heart ; and if your in- 
clination, my real lord and father, does not oppose my 
happiness, this very day she shall be my lawful wife : 
for her I forsook my father's house, and disguised my- 
#elf ia this manner, with a resolution to follow whither- 











soever she should go, directing my views towards her, 
like the arrow to its mark, and the needle to the pole ; 
though she knows no more of my passion than what 
she may have understood from the tears which at a dis- 
tance she hath often seen me shed. You yourself, my 
lord, know the rank and fortune of my father, whose 
sole heir lam: if you think that a motive sufficient for 
venturing to make me perfectly happy, receive me im- 
mediately as your son ; and though my father, — 
ed perhaps by other views, should be disobliged at the 
blessing which I have chosen for myself, it is in the 
power of time to work greater changes and alterations 
than human prudence can foresee.” 

Here the enamoured youth left off speaking, and the 
judge remained in the utmost suspense ; not only ad- 
miring the discretion with which Don Lewis had dis- 
closed his passion, but also finding himself perplexed 
about the resolution he was to take in such a sudden 
and unexpected affair. He therefore made no other 
reply for the present, but to desire he would make 
himself easy, and detain his servants a day longer, 
that he might have time, to consider what steps it 
would be most proper to take for the satisfaction of all 
concerned. Don Lewis kissed his hands by force, and 
even bathed them with his tears ; a circumstance suf- 
ficient to melt a heart of marble, much more that of 
the judge, who being a man of prudence, had already 
conceived all the advantages of such a match for his 
daughter ; though he wished it could be effected, if 
possible, with the consent of the young man’s father, 
who he knew had some pretensions to a title for his 
son, 

By this time peace was re-established between the 
innkeeper and his two lodgers, who being persuaded 
by the arguments and exhortations of Don Quixote, 
more than by his threats, had paid their reckoning to the 
last farthing ; and the servants of Don Lewis waited 
the result of the judge’s advice, together with their 
master’s resolution ; when the devil, who is ever 
watchful, so ordered matters, that the barber should just 
then enter the inn ; that very barber from whom Don 
Quixote had retrieved Mambrino’s helinet, and Sancho 
Panza taken the furniture of his ass, which he had ex- 
changed for his own. This individual shaver, as he 
led his beast to the stable, perceived Sancho employed 
in mending something that belonged to the pannel, and 
knowing himat first sight, assaulted the squire in a 
trice, crying, “ Ha! Don Thief, I have caught you at 
last. Restore my basin and pannel, with all the furni- 
ture you stole from me.” 

Sancho, seeing himself so suddenly attacked, and 
hearing the reproachful language of his antagonist, 
with one hand laid fast hold on the pannel, and with 
the other bestowed upon the barber such a slap in the 
face, as bathed his whole jaws in blood. But for all 
that he would not quit the pannel, which he had also 
seized; on the contrary, he raised his voice so high, as 
to alarm the whole company, and bring them to the 
scene of contention, crying, “Justice! help in the 
king’s name! this robber wants to murder me because 
I endeavour to recover my own property.” “ You lie,” 
answered the squire, “I am no robber ; my lord Don 
Quixote won these spoils fairly in battle.” The knight 
coming up among the rest, beheld with infinite satis- 
faction his squire so alert in offending and defending, 
and looking upon him from thenceforward as a man of 
valour, resolved in his heart to have him dubbed with 
the first opportunity, confident that on him the order of 
knighthood would be very well bestowed. Among 
other things alleged by the barber in the course of the 
fray, “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ that pannel belongs as 
much to me as my soul belongs to God ; for I know it 
as well as if it had been produced by my own body ; 
and though I had all the mind in the world, my ass, 
which is now in the stable, would not suffer me to 
tell a falsehood: since you will not take my word, 
pray go and try‘it upon his back, and if it does not 
fit bim toa hair, I shall give you leave to call me the 
greatest liar upon earth. Besides, the very same day 
on which they took my pannel, oe also robbed me 
of a new brass basin never hanselled, that cost me a 
good crown.”’* 

Don Quixote hearing this, could contain himself no 
longer, but interposed between the combatants, whom 
he parted, and depositing the pannel on the ground 
to be publicly viewed, until the truth sbould appear, ad- 
dressed himself thus to the spectators: “Gentlemen, 
you may now clearly and manifestly perceive how this 
honest squire errs in his judgment by calling that a 
basin, which was, is, and shall be, Mambrino’s hel- 
met : a piece of armour I won in fair and open battle, 
and now possess by the just laws of conquest. With 
regard to the pannel I will not intermeddle : all that I 
can say of the matter is, that my squire Sancho having 





* Literally, * Lady of a crown.” 








asked permission to take the trappings of that cowards 
horse, and adorn his own with them, I gave him leaye 
and he took them accordingly ; though I can give ng 
other reason for their being now converted into a 
nel, but that such transformations frequently happen in 
the events of chivalry : yet as a confirmation L pork 
I say, run, friend Sancho, and bring hither the helmet, 
which this honest man calls a basin.” 

“*Fore God!” answered Sancho, “if your worship 
has no better proof of our honourable doings than what 
you mention, Mambrino’s helmet will turn out a basin, 
as certainly as this honest man’s trappings are transmo. 
graphied into a pannel.” “Do what I order,” replied 
the knight; “sure I am, every thing in this castle can 
not but be conducted by enchantment.” Sancho went 
accordingly, and fetched this basin or helmet of 
Mambrino, as his master called it, which Don Quixote 
taking in his hand, said, “ Behold, gentlemen, with 
what face this plebeian can affirm that this is a basin, 
and not the helmet I have mentioned: now, I swear 
by the order of knighthood I profess, that this is the 
individual helmet which I mek from him, without the 
least addition or diminution.” “ Without all manner 
of doubt,” said Sancho ; “for since my master won it, 
to this good hour, he hath used it but in one battle, 
wher he delivered those mischievous galley slaves ; and 
if it had not been for that same basin-helmet, he could 
not have come off so well: for there was a deadly 
shower of stones rained upon his pate in that storm. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

The decision of the doubts concerning Mambrino’s helmet and 
the pannel, with a full and true account of many other 
adventures, 

“GENTLEMEN,” said the barber, “pray favour me 
with your opinion concerning what 1s affirmed by these 
gentlefolks, who so obstinately maintain that this is 
not a basin but a helmet?” “And if any one affirms 
to the contrary,” replied Don Quixote, “I will make 
him sensible that he lies, if he be a knight; and if a 
plebeian, that he lies a thousand times.” His own 
townsman, who was present all the while, being well 
acquainted with the knight’s humour, resolved to en- 
courage him in his extravagance, and carry on the joke 
for the diversion of the company: with this view he 
addressed himself to the other shaver, saying, “Mr. 
Barber, or whosoever you are, you must know that I 
am of the same profession: I have had a certificate 
of my examination these twenty years; and know 
very well all the instruments of the art, without except- 
ing one: I was moreover a soldier in my youth, 
consequently can distinguish an helmet, a morrion, and 
a casque, with its beaver, together with every thing 
relating to military affairs; 1 mean the different kinds 
of armour wore by soldiers in the field: T say under 
correction, and still with submission to better judg- 
ment, that the object now in dispute, which that worthy 
gentleman holds in his hand, is not only no barber's 
basin, but also as far from being one as black is from 
white, or falsehood from truth. I likewise aver, 
though itis an helmet, it is not entire.” “ You are 
certainly in the right,” said Don Quixote, “ for it wants 
one half, which is the beaver.” f 

The curate, who by this time understood the inten- 
tion of his friend, seconded this asseyeration, which 
was also confirmed by Cardenio. Don Fernando, and 
and his companions; and the judge himself would 
have bore a part in the jest, had he not been engro 
by the affair of Don Lewis; but that earnest business 
kept him in such perplexity of thought, that he could 
give little or no attention to the joke that was going 
forward, 

“Good God!” cried the barber, with amazement, 
«js it possible that so many honourable persons should 
pronounce this basin to be a helmet! an assertion suff 
cient to astonish a whole university, let it be ever 9 
learned. Well: if that basin be an helrhet, I suppose 
the pannel must be an horse’s trappings too, as this 
gentleman says.” “To me it seems a pannel,” — 
the knight : “but, asI have already observed, I will 
not pretend to decide whether it be the pannel of an ass, 
or the furniture of a steed.” “Don Quixote has m0 
more to do but speak his opinion,” said the curate ; 
‘ for in affairs of chivalry, all these gentlemen, myse 
and even the ladies, yield to his superior understanding, 
“By Heaven ! gentlemen,” cried the knight, “ somany 
strange accidents have happened to me, twice that ! 
have Todged in this castle, that I will not venture posr 
tively to affirm the truth of any thing that may be ask- 
ed relating to it; for I imagine that every thing in this 
place is conducted by the power of enchantment. The 
first time I passed the night in this place, 1 was harass- 
ed extremely by an enchauied moor that resides in 
castle, while Sancho was almost as roughly handled by 
some of his attendants; and this very night I was su 
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pose! by one arm, for the space of two hours, without 


owing how or wherefore | incurred that misfortune. 
For me, therefore, to give my opinion in a case of such 

lexity, would be a rash decision: with regard to 
the helmet which they say is a basin, I have already ex- 

essed my sentiments; but dare not give a definitive 
sentence, by declaring whether that be a pannel, or 
horse’s furniture. ‘That I leave to the judgment of the 
a company ; who, not being knights as I am, per- 

aps are not subject to the enchantments of this place ; 
but enjoying their faculties clear afd undisturbed, can 
judge of these things as they really and truly are, not 
as they appear to my imagination.” “ Doubtless,” re- 

lied Don Fernando, “ siznor Don Quixote manifests 
fis own prudence in observing that to us belongs the 
determination of this affair, which, that it may be the 
better founded, I will in private take the opinions of this 
company, one by one, and then openly declare the full 
result of my inquiry.” 

To those who were acquainted with the knight’s 
humour, this proposal afforded matter of infinite diver- 
sioa; but the rest, being ignorant of the joke, looked 
upon it as a piece of downright madness: this was 
a the opinion of the domestics belonging to 

n Lewis, which was even espoused by himself and 
three travellers just arrived, who seemed to be troopers 
of the holy brotherhood, as indeed they were; but he 
that almost ran distracted was the barber, whose basin 
was even in his own sight transformed into Mambrino’s 
helmet, while he expected every moment that his pan- 
nel would be certainly declared the rich trappings and 
furniture of a horse, Every body laughed to see Don 
Femando going about with great gravity, collecting 
opinions in whispers, that each might privately declare 
whether that jewel, about which there had been such 
obstinate disputes, was the pannel of an ass, or the fur- 
niture of a steed. Having received the answers of all 
those who knew Don Quixote, he pronounced aloud, 
“Truly, honest friend, I am quite tired with asking so 
many opinions ; for every one, to whom I put the 
question, affirms it is downright distraction to call this a 
pannel, which is certainly the furniture of a horse, and 
that too of an excellent breed. ‘Therefore youmust even 
have patience ; for in spite of you and the testimony of 
your ass to boot, an horse’s furniture it must remain, aS 
you have failed so egregiously in the proof of what you 
allege. “May I never taste the joys of heaven !” cried 
the transported barber, “if you are not all deceived ; and 
so may my soul appear before God, as this appears to 
me, @ mere pannel, and not the furniture of an horse! 
but thus* might overcomes—I say no more, neither am 
— being fresh and fasting from every thing but 

The company laughed as heartily at the simplicity of 
the barber as the extravagance of the knight, ma upon 
this decision, said, “ Nothing now remains, but that ev- 
ery one should take his own again, and may { St. Peter 
bless what God bestows.” One of the four servants be- 
longing to Don Lewis now interposed, saying, “ If this 
be not a pees joke, I cannot persuade myself 
that people of sound understanding, such as all this 
company are or seem to be, should venture to say and 
whirm that this is no basin nor that a pannel ; yet seeing 
this is both said and affirmed, I conceive there must be 
Some mystery in thus insisting upon a thing so contrary 
to truth and experience ; for, by God! (an oath he 
swore with great emphasis) all the people on earth 
shall never make me believe that this is not a barber’s 

Q, or that not the pannel of an he-ass.” “Why not 
of a she-ass?” said the curate. “That distinction 
makes no difference,” said the servant; “ nor has it any 
concern with the dispute, which is occasioned by your 
saying that it is not a pannel at all.” 

t the same time one of the troopers, who had enter- 
ed and been witness to the quarrel and question, could 
no longer contain his choler and displeasure at what he 

, and therefore said, in a furious tone, “ If that is 
not a pannel my futher never begat me; and he that 
says or shall say the contrary, must be drunk.” “You 
aon .. infamous scoundrel,” replied Don Quixote, 

rho, lifting up his lance, which he still kept in his hand, 
aimed such a stroke at the trooper’s skull, that if he 
had not been very expeditious in shifting it, he would 
ve been stretched at full length upon the ground, on 
Which the Weapon was shivered to pieces: the rest of 
€ troop, seeing their companion so roughly handled, 
raised their voices, crying for help to the holy brother- 
for hig the = pon being of that fratermty, ran in 
r his tpstaff and sword, and espoused the cause of 
oo : the domestics surrounded Don Lewis, 
t he might not escape in the scuffle; the barber, 


- Seeing the house turned topsy-turvy, laid hold again of 





* The original would be ‘more literally translated, by 


saying, “ The law’s measure j ing’ ” 
1A bridal benedianss re is the king’s pleasure. 





the pannel, which was at the same time seized by San- 
cho ; Don Quixote attacked the troopers sword in hand ; 
Don Lewis called to his servants to leave him, and go 
to the assistance of Cardenio and Don Fernando, who 
had ranged themselves on the side of Don Quixote ; 
the curate exhorted, the landlady screamed, the daugh- 
ter wept, Maritornes blubbered, Dorothea was confound- 
ed, Lucinda perplexed, and Donna Clara fainted away ; 
the barber pummelled Sancho, who returned the com- 
pliment; one of the servants, presuming to seize Don 
Lewis by the arm, that he might not run away, the 
young gentleman gave him such a slap in the face as 
bathed all his teeth in blood; the judge exerted him- 
self in his defence. Don Fernando having brought one 
of the troopers to the ground, kicked his whole carcase 
to his heart’s content: the landlord raised his voice 
again, roaring for help to the holy brotherhood ; so that 
the whole inn wasa scene of lamentation, cries, shrieks, 
confusion, dread, dismay, disaster, back-strokes, cud- 
gelling, kicks, cuffs, and effusion of blood. In the midst 
of this labyrinth, chaos, and composition of mischief, 
Don Quixote’s imagination suggested, that he was all 
of a sudden involved in the contusion of Agramonte’s 
camp; and therefore pronounced with a voice that 
made the whole inn resound, “ Let every man forbear, 
put up his sword, be quiet and listen, unless he be 
weary of his life.” 

On hearing this exclamation, all the combatants paus- 
ed, while he proceeded thus; “ Did not I tell yon, gen- 
tlemen, that this castle was enchanted, and doubtless 
inhabited by a whole legion of devils; as a proof of 
which, you may now perceive with your own eyes how 
the discord and mutiny in Agramonte’s camp Is trans- 
lated hither: behold, in one place we fight for a sword ; 
in another for a horse; in a third tor an eagle; and in 
a fourth for a helmet: in short, we are all by the ears 
together, for we know not what. Advance, therefore, 
my lord judge, and Mr. Curate, and in the persons of 
Agramonte and King Sobrino, re-establish peace among 
us; for, by Almighty God! it were wicked and ab- 
surd, that persons of our importance should be slain in 
such a frivolous cause.” 

The troopers, who did not understand the knight’s 
style, and found themselves very severely treated by 
Don Fernando, Cardenio, and their companions, would 
not be pacified ; but it was otherwise with the barber, 
who in the scuffle had lost both his pannel and beard : 
Sancho, who, like a faithful servant, minded the least 
hint of his master, willingly obeyed ; and the servants 
of Don Lewis were fain to be quiet, seeing how little 
they had got by concerning themselves in the fray ; the 
innkeeper alone insisted upon their chastising the inso- 
lence of that madman, who was every moment throwing 
the whole house into confusion: at length, the disturb- 
ance was appeased, the pannel remained as an horse’s 
furniture till the day of judgment, the basin as an hel- 
met, and the inn as a castle, in Don Quixote’s imagina- 
ton. 

Every thing being thus amicably composed, by the 
pennies of the judge and priest, the servants of Don 

ewis began again to press him with great obstinacy to 
set out with them for his father’s house immediately ; 
and while he expostulated with them, the judge consult- 
ed with Don Fernando, Cardenio, and the curate, about 
what he should do on this occasion, imparting to them 
the declaration Don Lewis had made: at last, it was 
agreed that Don Fernando should tell the servants who 
he was ; and express a desire that Don Lewis should 
accompany him to Andalusia, where his brother, the 
marquis, should entertain him according to his rank 
and merit; for he well knew the young gentleman was 
fixed in the determination of being cut to pieces rather 
than return to this father at that time. ‘The domestics 
being informed of Don Fernando’s quality, and under- 
standing the resolution of Don Lewis, determined 
amongst themselves, that three of them should return 
and give the father an account of what had happened ; 
while the fourth should attend the young gentleman until 
they should either come back for him, or know his fa- 
ther’s pleasure. 

In this manner was that accumulation of quarrels 
appeased, by the authority of Agramonte and prudence 
of King Sobrino ; but the enemy of concord and rival 
of peace, being thus foiled and disappointed, and seeing 
how little fruit he had reaped from the labyrinth of con- 
fusion in which he had involved them, determined to try 
his hand once more, and revive discord and disturbance 
anew ; and these were the means he practised for this 
a> art the troopers, apprised of the quality of those 
with whom they had been engaged, were fain to be quiet, 
and retreat from the fray, concluding that whatever 
might happen they would have the worst of the battle ; 
but one of them, who had been pummelled and kicked 
by Don Fernando, recollected that among other war- 
rants for apprehending delinquents, he had one against 
Don Quixote, issued by the holy brotherhood, on ac- 





count of his having set the galley slaves at liberty, as 
Sancho had very justly feared : this coming into his head, 
he was resolved to assure himself whether or not the 
knight’s person agreed with the description; and 
pulling out of his bosom a bundle of parchment, he 
soon found what he sought, and beginning to spell with 
great deliberation, (for he was by no means an expert 
reader) between every word he fixed his eyes upon the 
knight, whose physiognomy he compared with the marks 
specified in the warrant, and discovered, beyond all 
doubt, that he was the very person described : no sooner 
was he thus convinced, than putting up the parchment, 
and holding the warrant in his left hand, he, with his 
right, seized Don Quizote so fast by the collar, that he 
could searce fetch his breath, roaring aloud, “ Help, in 
the name of the holy brotherhood; and that you may 
see my demand is just, read that warrant for apprehend- 
ing this highwayman.” 

The curate, upon perusing the warrant, found what 
the trooper said was true, and that the description ex- 
actly agreed with the person of Don Quixote, who see- 
ing himself so unworthily treated by such a ragamoffin, 
was incensed to the highest degree, so that every bone 
in his body trembled with rage; and he made shift to 
fasten on the trooper’s throat with both hands so vio- 
lently, that if his companions had not come to his assist- 
ance, he would have quitted hislife before the knight had 
quitted his hold. The innkeeperbeingobliged to succour 
his brethren, ran immediately to their assistance ; his wife, 
seeing her husband re-engaged in the quarrel, exaited 
her voice anew; Maritornes and the daughter squalled 
in concert, imploring Heaven and the bye-standers for 
help: Sancho perceiving what passed, “ By the Lord!” 
cried he, “what my master says about the enchant- 
ments of this castle is certainly true ; for itis impossi- 
ble to live an hour in quiet within its walls !” 

Don Fernando parted the knight and trooper to their 
mutual satisfaction, unlocking their hands, which were 
fast clinched in the doublet-collar of the one, and the 
windpipe of the other: but for all that, they did not 
cease denaniing their prisoner, and the assistance of 
the company, in binding and delivering him to their 
charge, agreeable to the service of the king, and the 
order of the holy brotherhood, in whose behalf they re- 
peated their demand of favour and assistance, to se- 
cure that felon, robber, and thief. Don Quixote smiled 
at hearing these epithets, and with much composure 
replied, “Come hither, ye vile and base-born race! do 
you call it the province of an highwayman to loose the 
chains of the captive, and set the prisoner free—to suc- 
cour the miserable, raise the fallen, relieve the distress- 
ed! Ah! infamous crew! whose low and grovelling 
understanding renders you unworthy that Heaven 
should reveal to you the worth that is contained in 
knight-errantry, or make you sensible of your sin and 
ignorance, in neglecting to reverse the very shadow, 
much more the substance, of any knight. Come hither, 
ye rogues in a troop, and not troopers ; ye robbers li- 
censed by the holy brotherhood ; and tell me what ig- 
norant wretch he was who signed a warrant of caption 
against such a knight as me! who did not know that 
we are exempted from all judicial authority, and that a 
knight’s own sword is his law, he being privileged by 
his valour and restricted only by his will and pleasure ? 
Who was the: blockhead, I say, who does not know, 
that no gentleman’s charter contains so many rights 
and indulgences as adhere to a knight-errant the very 
day on which he is dubbed, and devotes himself to the 
painful exercise of arms? What knight-errant ever 
paid tax, toll, custom, duty, or excise? What tailor 
ever brought in a bill for making his clothes? What 
governor ever made him pay for lodging in his castle ? 
What king did ever neglect to seat him at his own ta- 
ble? What damsel ever resisted his charms, or refus- 
ed to submit herself entirely to his pleasure and will ? 
And, in fine, what knight-errant ever was, is, or will 
be, whose single valour is not sufficient to annihilate 
four hundred troopers, should they presume to oppose 
him?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 

In which is concluded the notable adventure of the troopers, 
with an account of the surprising ferocity of our worthy 
knight Don Quizote. 

Wure Don Quixote harangued in this manner, the 
curate was employed in persuading the troopers that 
he was a man disordered in his judgment, as they might 
perceive both by his words and actions, and therefore 
they ought not to proceed any further in the affair ; for 
even if they should apprehend him, he would soon be 
dismissed as a person non compos. ‘To this observa- 
tion, the man who had the warrant replied, that it was 
not his business to judge of Don Quixote’s madness, 
but to obey the orders of his superiors; and that if he 
was apprehended once, they might discharge him three 
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hundred times over if they would. ‘For all that,” said 
the priest, “ you must not carry him off at present, nor 
do I believe he will suffer himself to be so treated.” 

In short, the curate talked so effectually, and the 
knight himself acted such extravagances, that the troop- 
ers must have been more mad than he if they had not 
plainly perceived his defect; therefore they thought 
proper to be satisfied, and even performed the office of 
mediators betwixt the barber and Sancho Panza, who 
still maintained the fray with great animosity ; for the 
troopers, as limbs of justice, brought the cause to an 
arbitration, and decided it in such a manner, as left 
both parties, if not fully satisfied, at least in some sort 
content with the determination ; which was, that the 
pannels should be exchanged, but the girths and halters 
remain as they were. With regard to Mambrino’s 
helmet, the curate, unperceived by Don Quixote, took 
the barber aside, and paid him eight rials for the basin, 
taking a receipt in full, that cleared the knight from 
any suspicion of fraud, from thenceforward, for ever, 
amen. 

These two quarrels, which were of the greatest im- 
portance of any that happened, being luckily composed, 
it remained that three of the servants belonging to Don 
Lewis should return, and the fourth accompany his 
master to the place whither Don Fernando intended to 
conduct him; and as good luck and favourable fortune 
had already begun to quell the spirit of discord, and 
smooth all difficulties, in behalf of the lovers and heroes 
in the inn, they were resolved to proceed in such a lau- 
dable work, and bring every thing to a happy conclu- 
sion ; for the domestics were satisfied with what Don 
Lewis proposed ; a circumstance that gave such plea- 
sure to Donna Clara, that every body who beheld her 
face might have discerned the joy of her soul. Zoray- 
da, though she did not well understand the incidents 
she had seen, was sorrowful and gay by turns, accord- 
ing as she perceived the company affected, particularly 
her Spaniard, upon whom her eyes and heart were 
always fixed. The innkeeper, who took particular no- 
tice of the full satisfaction which the barber had receiv- 
ed from the curate, demanded payment of Don Quixote 
of the reckoning, as well as for the damage he had done 
to the bags, and the loss of his wine, swearing that 
neither Rozinante nor Sancho’s ass should stir trom the 
stable until he should be satisfied to the last farthing.”* 
The curate pacified the landlord, and Don Fernando 
paid the bill, although the judge very frankly offered to 
take that upon himself: in this manner universal con- 
cord was restored; so that the inn no longer repre- 
sented the disorder in Agramonte’s camp, but rather 
the peace and ee that reigned in the time of Octa- 
vius Cesar; and this blessing was generally ascribed 
to the laudable intention and great eloquence of the 
yniest, together with the incomparable generosity of Don 
ernando, 

Don Quixote now finding himself freed and disen- 
tangled from so many broils, in which both he and his 
squire had been involved, thought it high time to pro- 
ceed on his journey, in order to finish that great adven- 
ture to which he had been summoned and chosen : he, 
therefore, with determined purpose, went and fell upon 
his knees before Dorothea, who refusing to hear him in 
that posture, he rose, in obedience to her will, and ex- 
pressed himself in this manner : “It is a common pro- 
verb, beauteous princess, that diligence is the mother 
of success ; and in many important causes experience 
hath shown, that the assiduity of the solicitor hath 
brought a very doubtful suit to a very fortunate issue ; 
but the truth of this maxim is no where more evinced 
than in war, where activity and dispatch anticipate the 
designs of the enemy, and obtain the victory before he 
has time to put himself in a posture of defence. This 
I observe, most high and excellent princess, because in 
my opinion, our stay in this castle is unprofitable and 
»rejudicial, as we may one day perceive when it is too 
oo for who knows but, by means of secret and artful 
Spies, your enemy the giant may get notice that I am 
coming to destroy hira: and, taking the opportunity of 
our delay, fortify himself in some impregnable castle, 
against which all my diligence, and the strength of my 
indefatigable arm, will not avail ; wherefore, most noble 
princess, let us, as I have already observed, prevent his 
designs by our activity, and set out immediately, in the 
name of good fortune, which your highness shall not 
long sigh for, after I shall have come within sight of 
your adversary.” 

Here the knight left off speaking, and with great 
composure expected the answer of the beautiful infanta, 
who with a most princely air, and in a style perfectly 
well suited to his address, replied in this manner: “I 





* It were to be wished, for the honour of Spanish innkeep- 
ers, that Cervantes had caused mine host to restore Sancho’s 
wallet, which he had detained on the day of the blanketing, 
as such restitution would have increased the general satis- 
faction, 





thank you, Sir Knight, for the desire you express to 
assist me in my necessity, like a true knight, whose 
duty and province it is to succour the fatherless and 
distressed ; and Heaven grant that your desire and my 
expectation may be fulfilled, that you may see there 
are grateful women upon earth. With regard to my 
departure, let it be as speedy as you please ; my will is 
altogether included in yours ; dispose of me, therefore, 
according toyour own Ser for she who hath once 
invested you with the discharge and defence of her per- 
son, and solely depends upon your valour for being 
re-established on her throne, would act preposterously 
in seeking to contradict what you prudence shall 
ordain.” “Inthe name of God then,” cried Don Quix- 
ote, “since a princess humbles herself thus before me, 
I will not let slip the opportunity of raising her up, and 
placing her upon the throne of her ancestors: let us 
depart immediately ; for the desire of seeing you restor- 
ed, the length of the journey, and the common reflec- 
tion, that ‘delays are dangerous, act as spurs upon 
my resolution ; and since Heaven hath not created, nor 
hell ever seen, an object that could strike me with 
terror and consternation, go Sancho, saddle Rozinante, 
prepare the queen’s palfrey, and get ready your own 
ass, while we take leave of the constable and these 
noble personages, and set forward on our journey with- 
out loss of time.” 

Here Sancho, who was present all the time, shook 
his head, saying, “ Ah, master, master! there are 
more tricks in town than you dream of: with sub- 
mission to the honourable lappets be it spoken.” 
“ What tricks can there be either in town or city that 
can redound to my discredit, rascal ?” cried the knight. 
“ Nay, if your worship be in a passion,” replied the 
squire, “I will keep my tongue within my teeth, and 
not mention a syllable of what, as a trusty squire and 
faithful servant, I am bound tu reveal to my master.” 
“Say what thou wouldst,” answered Don Quixote, “so 
thy words have no tendency to make me atraid: for in 
being susceptible of fear, thou showest the baseness of 
thy own character, as I, in being proof against all 
sorts of terror, preserve the dignity of mine.” “ As I 
am asinner to God,” cried Sancho, “ that is not the case ; 
but this [ know for truth and positive certainty, that 
this lady, who calls herself queen of the great kingdom 
Micomicon, is nv more a queen than my mother ; for if 
she were what she pretends to be, she would not be 
nuzzling into a corner with one of this company at 
every snatch of an opportunity.” 

Dorothea’s face was overspread with a blush at 
these words of Sancho ; for, sooth to say, her husband 
Don Fernando had several times, as he thought unper- 
ceived, made free with her lips, as earnest of that 
reward his affection deserved ; and in so doing he was 
observed by Sancho, who thought that such conde- 
scension in her looked more like the behaviour of a 
courtezan than that of such a mighty princess ; so that 
she neither could nor would answer one word to this 
charge, but suffered him to proceed in these words : 
“'This, dear master, I make bold to mention, because, 
if after we have travelled the Lord knows how far, and 
passed many weary days and bitter nights, he that 
is taking his recreation in this inn should gather the 
fruit of all our labour, we need not be in such a perilous 
hurry to saddle Rozinante, prepare the palfrey, and get 
ready the ass; but had better remain in peace where 
we are, and, as the saying is, ‘While we enjoy our 
meal, let every harlot mind her spinning-wheel!’ ” 

Gracious Heaven ! what a torrent of indignation en- 
tered the breast of Don Quixote, when he heard these in- 
decent expressions of his squire : such, I say, was the 
rage that took possession of his faculties, that with a 
faultering voice and stammering tongue, while his eyes 
flashed lightning, he exclaimed, “ O villanous, inconsi- 
derate, indecent, and ignorant peasant! thou foul- 
mouthed, unmannerly, insolent,and malicious slanderer ! 
darest thou utter such language against these honour- 
able ladies in my presence ? darest thou entertain such 
disgraceful and audacious ideas in thy confused imagi- 
nation? Get out of my sight, monster of nature, de- 
pository of lies, cupboard of deceit, granary of knavery, 
inventor of mischief, publisher of folly, and foe to that 
respect which is due to royalty ; go, nor presume to see 
my face again, on pm of my highest displeasure !” 
So saying, he pulled up his eye-brows, distended his 
cheeks, looked round him, and with his right foot 
stamped violently upon the floor, in consequence of 
the wrath that preyed upon his entrails. 

Sancho was so shrunk and terrified at these words 


and furious gestures, that he would have been glad if 


the earth had opened that instant under his feet, and 
swallowed him up ; and not knowing what else to do, 
he sneaked off from the presence of his incensed mas- 
ter; but the discreet Dorothea, who was so well ac- 
quainted with Don Quixote’s humour, in order to ap- 
pease his indignation, accosted him thus; “ Sir Knight 








of the Rueful Countenance, let not your wrath be kin. 
dled by the nonsense which your good squire hath utter. 
ed ; for perhaps he might have had some sort of 

for what he said: and as from his good understanding 
and Christian conscience, he cannot be suspected of a 
design to bear false witness against any person what. 
ever, it is supposed, and indeed I firmly loove that 
every thing in this castle, as you, Sir Knight, have ob. 
served, being conducted by means of enchantment, 
Sancho, through that diabolical medium, must haye 
seen what he affirnfs, so much to the prejudice of my 
honour and reputation.” “ I swear by Almighty God! 
cried Don Quixote, “ that your highness hath hit » 
the true cause! and the eyes of that poor sinner Sancho 
have been fascinated by some delusive vision of what 
could not possibly be real ; for unless he had been mis. 
led by enchantment, such is the innocence and simplici. 
ty of that miserable wretch, that I know he neither 
could nor would invent a slander against any living 
soul.” “That certainly is and shall be the case,” said 
Don Fernando; for which reason signor Don Quixote 
ought to pardon and restore him to the bosom of his fa. 
vour, Sicut erat in principio, before those allusions im. 
paired his understanding.” 

The knight promised to forgive him accordingly ; 
upon which the curate went in yee of Sancho, who 
eame in with great humility, and falling on his knees, 
begged leave to kiss his master’s hand: this favour was 
granted by Don Quixote, who also gave him his benedic- 
ton, saying, “ Thou wilt now, son Sancho, be convinced 
of the truth of what I have so often told thee, that all 
things in this castle are performed by the power of en- 
chantment.” “T believe so too,” replied the squire, “ ex. 
cept in the affair of the blanketing, which sally happen- 
ed in the ordinary course of things.” Thou must not 
imagine any such thing,” answered the knight ; “for 
had that been the case, I should have revenged thy 
cause at the time, and even now do thee justice ; but 
neither at that time nor now could I, or can I find any 
persons to chastise as the cause of thy disaster.” 

The company being desirous of knowing the affair 
of the blanket, the landlord gavea very minute detail of 
Sancho’s capering, to the no small diversion of all pre- 
sent, except the squire himself, who would have been 
very much out of countenance, had not the knightas- 
sured him anew that the whole was effected by enchant- 
ment ; though the folly of Sancho never rose to such 
a pitch, but that he firmly believed, without the least 
mixture of doubt or delusion, that his blanketing had 
been performed by persons of flesh and blood, and not 
by phantoms or imaginary beings, according to the 
opinion and affirmation of his master. 

Two days had this illustrious company already pass- 
ed at the inn, from whence thinking it now high time 
to depart, they concerted matters in such a manner, as 
that, without putting Dorothea and Don Fernando to 
the trouble of returning with Don Quixote to the place 
of his habitation, in order to carry on the scheme con- 
cerning the restoration of Queen Micomicona, the cu- 
rate and barber were enabled to execute their design 
of carrying him to his own house, where endeavours 
might be used for the cure of his disorder. In conse- 
quence of this plan, they agreed with the master of an 
ox-wagon, who chanced to pass that way, for trans- 
porting the knight in the following manner: Having 
made a sort of wooden cage, capacious enough to 
hold Don Quixote at his ease, Don Fernando, with his 
companions, the servants of Don Lewis, together with 
the troopers and innkeeper, by order and direction of 
the curate, covered their faces and disguised themselves, 
some in one shape, some in another, so as to appear in 
Don Quixote’s cyes quite different from the people he 
had seen in the castle. Thus equipped, they entered 
with all imaginable silence into the chamber where he 
lay asleep and fatigued with the toil he had undergone 
in the skirmishes already described ; and, laying fast 
hold on him, while he securely enjoyed his ease, without 
dreaming of such an accident, tied both his hands and 
fect so effectually, that when he waked in surprise, he 
could neither move, nor do any other thing but testify 
his wonder and perplexity at sight of such strange faces. 
He then had recourse to what his distempered imagina- 
tion continually suggested, and concluded, that all these 
figures were phantoms of that enchanted castle ; and 
that he himself was, without all question, under th 
power of incantation, seeing he could not even stir in 
his own defence: and this conceit was exactly foreseen 
by the curate, who was the author of the whole contr 
vance, The only person of the whole company who 
remained paths kg both in figure and intellect, was 
Sancho, who, though his lack of understanding fell very 
little short of his master’s infirmity, was not so mad but 
that he knew every one of the apparitions, though he 
durst not open his mouth until he should see the mean- 
ing of this assault and capture of the knight, who like» 
wise expected in silence the issue of his own misfortune. 
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Having brought the cage into his apartment, they in- 
closed hin in it, and fixed the bars so fast, that Sone 
i ible to pull them asunder ; then taking it on 
their shoulders, in carrying it out they were saluted by 
as dreadful a voice as could be assumed by the barber 
(I do not mean the owner of the pannel) who pronounc- 
ed these words: “O Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance ! afflict not thyself on account of thy present con- 
finement, which is necessary towards the more speedy 
accomplishment of that great adventure in whi thy 
valour hath engaged thee ; and which will be achieved 
when the furious Manchegan lion is coupled with the 
white Toposian dove, their lofty necks being humbled 
to the soft matrimonial yoke. From which unheard-of 
conjunction, the world shall be blessed with courageous 
whelps, who will imitate the tearing talons of their va- 
liant sire; and this will happen ere the pursuer of the 
fugitive nymph shall have twice performed his visit 
through the resplendent constellations, in his natural 
and rapid course. And QO! thou the most noble and 
obedient squire that ever wore sword in belt, beard on 
chin, or smell in nostril, be not dismayed nor discontent- 
ed at seeing the flower of knight-errantry thus carried 
off before thine eyes ; for if it please the Creator of this 
world, soon shalt thou be so exalted and sublimed, as 
that thou wilt not even know thyself; neither shalt thou 
be defrauded of the fruit of these promises which thy 
worthy lord has made in thy behalf ; and [assure thee, 
in the name of the sage Fibberiana,* that thy salar 
shall be faithfully paid, as in effect thou wilt see : fol- 
low, therefore, the footsteps of the valiant and enchant- 
ed knight ; for it is necessary that you should proceed 
together to the end of your career ; and as I am not 
itted to declare myself more explicitly, I bid you 
eartily farewell, and will return I well know whither.” 
Towards the end of thie prophecy, he raised his voice 
to the highest pitch, and then sunk it gradually to such 
a faint and distant tone, that even those who were privy 
a joke, were tempted to believe what they had 
r 


Don Quixote remained very much comforted by this 
prophecy, the meaning of which he no sooner heard 
than comprehended ; interpreting the whole into a pro- 
mise, that he should one day see himself joined in the 
just and holy bonds of matrimony with his beloved Dul- 
cinea del Toboso, from whose fortunate womb would 
proceed those whelps (meaning his sons) which would 
perpetuate the glory of la Mancha. In this persuasion, 
therefore, and firm belief, he raised his voice, and, heav- 
ing a profound sigh, replied, “O thou! whosoever thou 
art, whose prognostication sounds so favourably in mine 
ears, I beg thou wilt in my name beseech the sage en- 
chanter, who takes charge of my affairs, that he will 
not leave me to perish in the confinement which I now 
suffer, until I shall have seen the accomplishment of 
those joyful and incomparable promises which thou 
hast uttered in my behall So shall I glory in the hard- 
~~ of this prison, and bear with patience these chains 
with which my limbs are fettered ; and instead of com- 
pening the boards on which [ lie, to the rough, uncom- 
fortable field of battle, consider them as the soothing 
down of the most happy and luxuriant marriage-bed. 
With respect to the consolation of Sancho Panza, m 
squire, I confide in his virtue and affection, which will 
not allow him to forsake me either in prosperity or ad- 
versity ; for should his evil fortune, or my unhappy fate, 
hinder me from bestowing upon him the island, or some 
equivalent, according to my promise; at least he shall 
not lose his wages, specified and bequeathed to him in 
my will that is already made; a recompense which, 
though proportioned to my own slender ability, comes 
far short of his great and taithful services.” 

Here the squire bowed in the most respectful man- 
ner, and kissed both his hands, as he could not make 
his compliments to one of them apart, they being fast 
bound together. ‘Then the apparitions taking the cage 
upon their shoulders, carried it to the wagon, in which 
it was immediately fixed. 

CHAPTER XX. 

An account of the strange manner in which Don Quixote 

was enchanted, with other remarkable events. 

Dox Quixore seeing himself thus encaged, and 
placed upon a cart, could not help saying, “Many very 
a histories have I read concerning knights-errant ; 

ut never did I read, see, or hear that enchanted knights 
Were transported in this manner, at such a pace as these 
lazy, slow-footed animals seem to promise ; for they 
used always to be carried through the air with surpris- 
Ing swiftness, wrapt up in some dark and dusky cloud, 
or in a fiery chariot, or mounted on a hypogriff, or some 
such creature: so that, before God! I'am utterly con- 
ounded at my own fate, in being thus transported on a 





* A word of equal signification with Mentironiana, from 
Menteroso, a liar. 
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drawn by oxen. But, perhaps, the chiv: 
ont cachentmenhs of this age follow a different = 
from that which was pmeed of old ; and as I ama new 


knight on the face of the earth, and the first who reviv- 
ed long-forgotten order of errantry, perhaps they 
may have also newly-invented other kinds of incanta- 


tion, and other methods of conveying those whom they 
enchant. What is thy opinion of the matter, son San- 
cho?” “I know not what my opinion is,” replied the 

uire, “ because I am not so well read in the scriptures 
of errantry as your worship : but for all that I will ven- 
ture to affirm, aye and swear to it, that these apparitions 
who stroll about us, are not altogether catholic.” “ Ca- 
tholic! my * stars!” answered the knight, how can 
they be catholic, when they are all devils who have 
assumed fantastical shapes, and come hither on purpose 
to perform this deed, and leave mein my present situa- 
ation? But that thou { mayest be convinced of the 
truth of what I allege, endeavour to touch and feel 
them, and thou wilt perceive that they have no other 


‘ bodies but forms of condensed air, consisting of nothing 


but mere semblance.” “ ’Fore God, sir,” cried Sancho, 
“T have made that trial already, and that same devil, 
who goes about so busy, is well provided with good 
substantial flesh, and has another property widely dif- 
ferent from what is reported of evil spirits, allof whom, 
they say, stink of brimstone and other bad smells; 
whereas he is so well scented with amber, that you may 
perceive it at the distance of half a league.” Sancho 
made this remark on Don Fernando, who being a man 
of fashion, probably wore scented linen. ‘Marvel not 
at that circumstance, friend Sancho,” replied the 
knight; “for thou must know, that deyils are a set of 
very sagacious beings, and although they bring smells 
along with them, they themselves being spirits, can pro- 
duce no smell; or if any odour proceeds from them, it 
cannot be agreeable, but rather stinking and unwhole- 
some, because they carry their hell about them whereso- 
ever they are, and their torments admit of no kind of 
alleviation: now, sweet smells being agreeable and 
delicious, cannot possibly proceed from beings which 
are productive of nought but evil: therefore if, in thy 
opinion, that devil smells of amber, either thy senses 
are perverted, or he wants to impose upon thy under- 
standing, by making thee believe that he is not an 
inhabitant of hell.” 

Don Fernando and Cardenio overhearing this dia- 
logue between the master and the squire, were afraid 
of Sancho’s stumbling upon the discovery of their whole 
plot, in which he seemed already to have made great 
progress ; therefore determined to hasten their depar- 
ture, and calling the landlord aside, ordered him to 
saddle Rozinante, and put the pannel on Sancho’s ass. 
This task he performed with great dispatch, while the 
curate agreed to give the troopers so much a-day for 
attending Don Quixote to the town where he lived. 
Cardenio having fastened the target to one side of the 
pummel of Rozinante’s saddle, and the basin to the 
other, made signs for Sancho to mount his ass, and 
lead his master’s steed by the bridle, and then stationed 
two of the troopers, with their carbines, on each side 
of the wagon. But before it began to move, the land- 
lady, her daughter, and Maritornes, came out to take 
leave of Don Quixote, feigning themselves extremely 
affected with his misfortune ; upon whichhe said to 
them, “ Weep not, worthy ladies! all these disasters 
are incident to those who choose my profession ; and if 
I were not subjectto such calamities, [ should not deem 
myself a renowned knight-errant: for these things 
never happen to knights of little fame and reputation, 
who are never regarded, scarce even remembered on 
the face of the earth. It is quite otherwise with the 
valiant, whose virtue and valour are envied by many 
princes and rivals, who endeavour by the most perfi- 
dious means to destroy them ; but, nevertheless, virtue 
is so powerful, that of herself she will, in spite of all 
the necromancy possessed by the first inventor, Zoroas- 
ter, come off conqueror in every severe trial, and shine 
refulgent in the world, as the sun shines in the heavens. 
Pardon me, beauteous ladies, if I have given you any 
disgust, through neglect or omission ; for willingly and 
knowingly ] never offended a living soul ; and pray to 
God to deliver me from this prison in which [ am con- 
fined by some malicious enchanter: for if I regain my 
liberty, the favours I have received from your courtesy 
in this castle, shall never escape my remembrance, but 
always be acknowledged with gratitude, service, and 


ae ot 
yhile the knight made these professions to the la- 
dies of the castle, the curate and barber took their 








* In the original mi padre! my father! which I have 
changed for an exclamation more frequently used in our 
language. 

t Iu the text the knight is guilty of a palpabl 


leave of Don Fernando and his companions, the cap- 
tain and his brother, and all the happy ladies, especi- 
— Dorothea and Lucinda : they embraced —_ other, 
an to maintain a correspondence etters, 
Don Fernando giving the curate a deection by which 
he might write to him an account of the knight’s fu- 
- behaviour iy fe. than which he — no- 
ing could yi im more pleasure ; and promisi 
for iis own tery to inform the priest of every thing 
which he thought would conduce to his satisfaction, re- 
lating to his own marriage : the baptism of Zorayda, 
the success of Don Lewis, and the return of Lucinda 
to her father’s house: the priest having assured him 
that he would obey his commands with the utmost 
punctuality, they embraced again, and repeated their 
mutual proflers of service. The innkeeper coming to 
the curate, put into his hand a bundle of papers, which 
he said he had found in the lining of the portmanteau, 
along with the novel of the Impertinent Curiosity ; and 
since the owner had not returned that way, he desired 
the priest to accept of them; for as he himself could 
not read, he had no occasion for such useless furniture : 
the curate thanked him for his present, which he im- 
mediately opened, and found written in the title-page, 
Rniconete and Cortadilla,* a novel : from hence he con- 
cluded, that since the Impertinent Curiosity was an en- 
tertaining story, this might also have some merit, as 
being probably a work of the same author ; and on 
this supposition put it carefully up, intending to peruse 
it with the first convenient opportunity ; then he and 
his friend the barber mounting their beasts, with their 
faces still disguised, that they might not be known by 
Don Quixote, jogged on behind the wagon, and the 
order of their march was this :—first of all proceeded 
the cart, conducted by the driver, and guarded on each 
side by the troopers with their carbines, as we have al- 
ready observed ; then followed Sancho Panza upon his 
ass, leading Rozinante by the bridle ; and in the rear 
of all came the curate and the barber masked, and 
mounted on their trusty mules, with a grave and solemn 
air, marching no faster than the slow pace of the oxen 
would allow ; while the knight sat within his cage, his 
hands fettered, and his legs outstretched leaning against 
the bars, with such silence and resignation, that he 
looked more like a statue of stone than a man of flesh 
and blood : in this slow and silent manner they had 
travelled about a couple of, leagues, when they arrived 
in a valley, which the wagoner thinking a convenient 
spot for his purpose, pro to the curate, that they 
should halt to refresh themselves, and let the oxen 
feed ; but the barber was of opinion that they should 
proceed a little farther to the other side of a rising 
round, which appeared at a small distance, where he 
faew there was another valley better stored with oe. 
and much more agreeable than this, in which the 
wagoner had proposed to halt, The advice of Mr. 
Nicholas was approved, and they jogged on accord- 
ingly. 
“bout this time the curate chancing to look back, 
perceived behind them six or seven men well mounted, 
who soon overtook them, as they did not travel at the 
phlegmatic pace of the oxen, but like people who rode 
on ecclesiastic mules, and were desirous of spending 
the heat of the day at an inn that appeared within less 
than a league of the wagon: these expeditious stran- 
gers coming up with our slow travellers, saluted them 
courteously, and one among them, who was actually a 
canon of ‘Toledo, and master of those who accompa- 
nied him, observing the regular procession of the wa- 
gon, troopers, Sancho, Rozinante, thecurate, and barber, 
and in particular, Don Quixote, encaged find secured as 
he was, could not help asking why and whither — 
were conveying that man in such a manner? thoug 
he had already conjectured, from the badges of the 
troopers, that he must be some atrocious robber or de- 
linquent, the punishment of whom belonged to the holy 
brotherhood. One of the troopers, to whom the ques- 
tion was put, answered, “ Signor, the gentleman him- 
self will tell you the meaning of his travelling in this 
manner ; for our parts, we know nothing at all of the 
matter.” ‘The knight, overhearing what had passed, 
said to the strangers, “ Gentlemen, if you are skilled 
and conversant in matters of knight-errantry, I will 
communicate my misfortune ; otherwise there is no rea- 
son why I should fatigue myseif with the relation.” 

By this time the curate and barber having perceived 
the travellers in conversation with the knight, came up 
in order to prevent their plot from being discovered, just 
as the canon had begun to answer Don Quixote in 
these words: “Truly, brother, I am better acquainted 
with books of chivalry than with the summaries of Vil- 
lalpando; so that, if there be nothing else requisite, 
you may freely impart to me as much as you please.” 





in desiring Sancho to touch and feel that which he himself 
expressly observes was subject neither to touch or feeling. 








* Written by Cervantes himself. 
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“ A God’s name, then,” said Don Quixote, “ if that be 
the case, you must know, signor cavalier, that I amen- 
chanted in this cage, through the envy and fraud of 
mischievous necromancers ; for virtue 1s always more 
persecuted by the wicked than beloved by the righ- 
teous : a knight-errant | am, though none of those 
whose names fame never enrolled in her eternal re- 
cords ; but of that number, whom maugre, and in de- 
spite of envy herself, and all the magi whom Persia 
ever produced, with the brachmans of India, and gym- 
nosophists of A&thiopia, will leave their names engrav- 
ed on the temple of immortality, as examples and pat- 
terns to succeeding ages, by which all knights-errant 
may see what steps they must follow, if they wish to 
attain the height and honourable summit of arms,” 

Here the curate interposing, said, “ Signor Don 
Quixote speaks no more than the truth; he is enchant- 
ed in that wagon, not on account of his own crimes 
or misdemeanours, but through the malice of those who 
are disgusted at virtue, and offended at valour; this, 
signor, 1s the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, whose 
name perhaps = have heard, and whose valiant ex- 
ploits, and mighty achievements, will be engraved on 
durable brass, and carved in eternal marble, in spite of 
the unwearied efforts of malice to cancel, and of envy 
to obscure them.” 

The canon hearing such a style proceed not only 
from the prisoner’s mouth, but also from the lips of him 
who was free, had well nigh crossed himself with asto- 
nishment, and could not conceive what had befallen him, 
while his whole company were seized with the same de- 
gree of amazement: but Sancho Panza, who was near 
enough to hear what passed, being willing to undeceive 
the strangers, said to them, “Gentlemen, whether what 
I am going to say be ill or well taken, I must tell you 
the case is this: my master Don Quixote is no more 
enchanted than the mother that bore me; he enjoys 
his right wits, eats, drinks, and does his occasions, like 
other men, and as he himself was wont to do before he 
was encaged: now, if this be the truth of the matter, 
how can any man persuade me that he is enchanted ? 
since I have heard divers persons observe that those 
who are enchanted neither eat, sleep, nor speak ; where- 
as my master, if he is not hindered, will talk like thirty 
barristers.” Then turning to the curate, he proceeded 
thus: “ Ah, Mr. Curate, Mr. Curate! you think I don’t 
know you, and imagine that I cannot dive into the mean- 
ing of these new enchantments; but youare mistaken ; 
I know you very well, for all your masking; and can 
smell out your plots, disguise them as you will: in 
short, as the saying is, ‘ Just are virtue’s fears, where 
envy domineers ;’ and ‘bounty will not stay, where nig- 
gards bear the sway.’ Damn the devil, if it had not 
been for your reverence, my master, by this time, would 
have been married to the Princess Micomicona, and I 
should have been an earl at least; for less I could not 
expect, either from the generosity of my lord of the 
Rueful Countenance, or from the greatness of my own 
services; but now I see the truth of what is commonly 
said, that ‘fortune turns faster than a mill-wheel ;’ and 
that ‘those who were yesterday at top, may find them- 
selves at bottom to-day.’ It grieves me, on account of 
my poor wife and children, who, instead of seeing their 
father come home in the post of governor or viceroy of 
some island or kingdom, as they had great reason to 
expect, will behold him returning in the station of a 
common groom ; all this I have observed, Mr. Curate, 
for no other reason but to prevail upon your fathership 
to make a conscience of the ill-treatment my master re- 
ceives at your hands; and consider that God may call 
re to account in the next world for this captivity of my 
ord Don Quixote, and for all the succours and benefits 
that are prevented by his being thus confined.” 

“Snuffme these candles,” cried the barber, hearing 
the squire’s declaration, “ why, sure, Sancho, you be- 
long to your master’s fraternity: by the Lord! I find 
you ought to keep him company in his cage, and under- 
f° the same sort of enchantment, so much are you in- 
ected with the humour of his chivalry: in an unhappy 
moment were you got with child by his promises, and 
in an evil hour did that island you a so much upon 
take possession of your skull,” “I am not with child 
by any person whatever,” answered Sancho, “nor will 
I suffer any king in Chnistendom to beget a child upon 
rd body; for though I be a poor man, I’m an old 
Christian, and owe no man a farthing: if [ long for an 
island, others long for things that are worse, every one 
being the son of his own works ; the lowest mortal may 
come to be pope, much more governor of an island, es- 
pecially as m master may gain more than he knows 
well what todo with, Mr. Barber, you had better think 
before you speak ; there is something else to do than 
shaving of beards; and one* Pedro may differ from 
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another: this I say, because we know one another ; 
and you must not think to palm false dice upon me: 
with rd to the enchantment of my master, God 
knows the truth, and there let it lie; for as the saying 
is, the more you stir it, the more it wilhyou know 
what.” The barber durst not make any reply, lest 
Sancho’s simplicity should discover what he and the 
curate were so desirous of concealing; and the priest 
being under the same apprehension, desired the canon 
to ride on with him a little before the mn, promis- 
ing to disclose the mystery of the encaged knight, with 
other particulars that would yield him some diversion : 
the canon put on, accordingly, with his servants, listen- 
ing attentively to every thing the curate was pleased to 
communicate, concerning the rank, employment, mad- 
ness, and manners of Don Quixote; for he briefly re- 
counted the cause and beginning of his disorder, with 
the whole progress of his adventures, until he was se- 
cured in the cage, by their contrivance, that they might 
carry him home to his own house, and endeavour to 
find some cure for his distemper. 

The canon and his servants were astonished anew at 
hearing the strange story of Don Quixote, which being 
finished, the Toledan replied, “Truly, Mr. Curate, 
am firmly persuaded that those books of chivalry are 
very prejudicial in the commonwealth; for though I 
have been induced by a false taste and idle curiosity to 
read the beginning of almost every one that hath been 
printed, I never could prevail upon myself to read any 
one of them from the first to the last page ; because, in 
my opinion, they are all of the same stamp, without any 
esseritial difference ; and indeed that kind of composi- 
tion seems to fall under that species of writing called 
the Milesian fables, which are no other than extrava- 
gant tales, calculated for mere amusement, without 
any tendency to instruction : on the contrary, the sco} 
of your apologues is to convey instruction and delight 
together. Now, though the principal intention of those 
books is to delight and entertain the reader, I do not 
see how they can answer that end, being, as they are, 
stuffed with such improbable nonsense: for the plea- 
sure that the soul conceives is from the beauty and har- 
mony of those things which are contemplated by the 
view or suggested by the imagination: so that we can 
receive no pleasure from objects that are unnatural and 
deformed. And what beauty, symmetry, or proportion, 
can be observed in a book, containing the history of a 
youth of seventeen, who with one back-stroke cuts 
through the middle a giant like a tower with as much 
ease as if he had been made of paste; and in the de- 
scription of a battle, after having observed that there 
are no less than a million of combatants on the side op- 
posite to that which the hero of the — espouses, we 
must, in despite of common sense, believe that such a 
knight obtained the victory by the single valour of his 
invincible arm. ‘Then, how shall we account for the 
confidence with which some queen, empress, or orphan 
heiress, throws herself into the protection of an un- 
known knight-errant? What mind, if not wholly bar- 
barous and uncultivated, can be pleased with an ac- 
count of a huge tower full of knights, sailing upon the 
sea, like a ship before the wind ; being over night upon 
the coast of Lombardy, and next morning arrived in the 
dominions of Prester John, in the Indies, or in some 
other country which Ptolemy never discovered, nor 
Marcus Polus ever saw? If to this observation, it be 
answered, that the authors of those books do not pre- 
tend that the stories they contain are true; and there- 
fore they are under no necessity of adhering to such 
niceties of composition: I reply, that fiction 1s always 
the better, the nearer it resernbles truth, and agreeable 
in proportion to the probability it bears, and the doubt- 
ful credit which it inspires. Wherefore, all such fables 
ought to be suited to the understanding of those who 
read them, and written so, as that by softening impos- 
sibilities, smoothing what is rough, and keeping the 
mind in suspense, they may surprise, agreeably perplex, 
and entertain, creating equal admiration and delight ; 
and these never can be excited by authors who forsake 
probability and imitation, in which the perfection of 
writing consists. I have never as yet seen in any book 
of chivalry, an entire body of a fable, with all its mem- 
bers so proportioned, as that the middle corresponds 
with the Sieiaite and the end is suitable to both: on 
the contrary, one would think the author’s intention is 
commonly to form a chimera or monster, instead of a 
figure well proportioned in all its parts. Besides, their 
style is usually harsh, their achievements incredible, 
their amours lascivious, their courtesy impertinent, their 
battles tedious, their dialogue insipid, their voyages ex- 
travagant, and, in short, the whole void of all ingenuity 
of invention ; so that they deserve to be banished as 
useless members from every Christian commonwealth.” 

The curate, who had listened with great attention, 
hearing the canon talk so sensibly, looked upon him 
as a man of excellent understanding, and assented to 








every thing he said, observing that, in con of 
his being of the same opinion, and of the ge he bore 
to such Sots of chivalry, he had burned a great num. 
ber of those that belonged to Don Quixote. He then, 
ve him a detail of the scrutiny which had been made, 
istinguishing such as he sqavel Sous thdee that hecon. 
demned to the flames. 
The traveller laughed heartily at this account of such 
an extraordinary trial, saying, that notwithstandi 
what he had advanced to the disadvantage of 
books, there was one thing in them which he could not 
but approve ; namely, the subject they presented for a 
good ew to display itself, opening A wo and am 
ple field in which the pen might at leisure expatiate 
In the description of shipwrecks, tempests, battles, and 
encounters ; painting a valiant general with all his 
necessary accomplishments, sage and Deri into 
the enemy’s designs ; eloquent and effectual, either in 
persuading or dissuadin te soldiers, ripe in council, 
prompt in execution, and equally brave in standing or 
in giving an assault. One while, recounting a piteous 
tragical story; at another time, describing a j 
and unexpected event ; here a most beautiful | 'y en 
dued with virtue, discretion, and reserve; there, a 
Christian knight possessed of courtesy and valour; m 
a third place, an outrageous boasting barbarian ; and 
in a fourth, a polite, considerate, gallant prince; not 
forgetting to describe the faith and Joyalty of vassals, 
together with the grandeur and generosity of great men, 
The author may also show himself an astrologer, geo- 
grapher, musician, and well skilled in state affairs; nay, 
if he be so minded, he will sometimes have an opportu 
nity of manifesting his skill in necromancy and magic ; 
he may represent the cunning of Ulysses, the piety of 
/Eneas, the valour of Achilles, the misfortune of Heo 
tor, the perfidy of Sinon, the friendship of Euryalus, 
the liberality of Alexander, the ability of Cesar, the 


clemency and candour of Trajan, the fidelity of Zo-* 


— the wisdom of Cato, and finally all those qual- 
cations which constitute the perfection of an illustrious 
hero; sometimes uniting them in one, sometimes divid- 
ing them into several characters ; and the whole being 
expressed in an agreable style and ingenious invention, 
that borders as near as possible upon the truth, will, 
doubtless, produce a web of such various and beautiful 
texture, as when finished, to display that perfection 
which will attain the chief end and scope of such writ- 
ings, which, as I have already observed, is to conve’ 
instruction mingled with delight. Besides, the unlimit 
composition of such books gives the author opportunities 
of showing his talents in epics, lyrics, tragedy, and co- 
medy, and all the different branches of the delicious and 
agreeable arts of poetry and rhetoric : for epics may be 
written in prose as well as verse.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 

In which the canon prosecutes the subject of knight-errantry, 

and makes other observations worthy of his genius. 
“Mr. Cannon,” said the curate, “what you have 
observed is extremely just ; and therefore those authors 
deserve the greater reprehension, who have composed 
such books, without the least regard to good sense or 
the rules of art, by which they might have conducted 
their plans, and rendered themselves as famous in prose 
as the two princes of Greek and Latin poetry are now 
in verse.” “I myself,” replied the canon, “have been 
tempted to write a book of chivalry, observing all the 
maxims and precautions I have now laid down: nay, 
to tell you the truth, no less than a hundred sheets ot 
it are already written ; and in order to try if my own 
opinion of it was well founded, I have communicated 
my performance to a great many people, who are pas- 
sionately fond of that kind of reading; not only men of 
learning and taste, but also ignorant persons, who chief 
ly delight in extravagant adventures; and I have been 
) Pore) with the agreeable approbation of them all: 
nevertheless, I have not proceeded in the work ; be 
cause, I not only thought it foreign to my profession, 
but likewise concluded that the world abounds much 
more with fools than people of sense ; and though an 
author had better be applauded by the few that are wise, 
than laughed at by the many that are foolish, 1 was 
unwilling to expose myself to the uninformed judgment 
of the arrogant vulgar, whose province it principally is 
to read books of this kind: but what contributed 

most to my laying aside the pen, and indeed 
thoughts of bringing the work to a conclusion, was 
a reflection I made upon the comedies of the present 
ace. If, said I to myself, our modern plays, not 
only those which are formed upon fiction, but like- 
wise such as are founted on the truth of history, are 
all, or for the greatest part, universally known to be 

monstrous productions, without either head or 
and yet received with pleasure by the multitude, who 
upprove and esteem them as excellent performances, 
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th far from deserving that title; and if | will make a vesy decent in such a in which I i 
pata n fore compose, and Guede ubbopuedel and as they term it atiract the admiration of the ign ; fave fresh punts beans _ a. Gvenae ee 


them, affirm that this and no other method is to be 
practised, because the multitude must be pleased ; that 
those which bear the marks of contrivance, and pro- 
duce a fable digested according to the rules of art, serve 
only for entertainment to four or five penele of taste, 
who discern the beauties of the plan, which utterly es- 
all the rest of the audience ; and that it is better 
them to gain a comfortable livelihood by the many, 
than starve upon the reputation with the few ; at this 
rate, said I, if I should finish my book, after having 
scorched every hair in my whiskers in poring over it, to 
e those rules and precepts ——e: mentioned, 
might fare at last like the * sagacious botcher, who 
sewed for nothing, and found his customers in thread. 
[ have sometimes endeavoured to persuade the players 
that they were mistaken in their maxims ; and that 
they would bring more company to their house, and 
acquire much more reputation, by representing regu- 
lar comedies, than such absurd pe ‘ormances ; but I 
always found them so obstinately bigotted to their own 
fancies, that no evidence or demonstration could alter 
their opinion in the least. I remember I once said to 
me of those pragmatic fellows, ‘‘ Don’t you recollect 
that a few years ago three tragedies were acted, com- 
posed by a celebrated poet of this kingdom ; and that 
they raised admiration, pleasure, and surprise, in 
all who saw them exhibited, gentle as well as simple, 
ignorant as well as learned, and brought more money 
to the actors than thirty of the best that have since ap- 
? Doubtless, answered the player, ‘ you 
mean Isabella, Phillis, and Alexandria ?? ‘ The very 
same,’ said [ : ‘and pray take notice whether or not 
they are composed according to rule, or failed to please 
body because they were regular” Wherefore 
the fault does not lie in the multitude’s demanding ab- 
surdities, but in those who can represent nothing else ; 
for there is nothing absurd in the psy of Ingratitude 
Revenged, nor in Numantia, the Merchant Lover, the 
Favourable Female Foe, nor in some others which were 
composed by poets of genius to their own reputation, 
and the advantage of those who represented them. I 
made use of many more arguments, by which he seem- 
ed to be confuted, though not so much satisfied or con- 
vinced as to retract his erroneous opinions.” 

“ Mr. Canon,” said the curate, interrupting him in 
this place, “the subject you have touched upon awakes 
in me an old grudge I have bore to our modern plays, 
even equal to that [ entertain against books of chivalry. 
Comedy, according to Tully, ought to be the mirror of 
life, the exemplar of manners, and picture of truth ; 
whereas those that are represented in this age are mirrors 
of absurdity, exemplars of folly, and pictures of lewd- 
ness ; for sure nothing can be more absurd in a drama- 
tic performance, than to see the person who, in the first 
scene of the first act, was produced a child in swad- 
dling clothes, appear a full-grown man with a beard in 
the second ; or to represent anold man active and va- 
liant, a young soldier cowardly, a footinan eloquent, a 

a counsellor, a king a porter, and a princess a 

ion. ‘Then what shall we say concerning their 
management of the time and place, in which the ac- 
tions have, or may be supposed to have happened! I 
have seen a comedy, the first act of which was laid in 
Europe, the second in Asia, and the third was finished 
in Africa ; nay, had there been a fourth, the scene 
would have shifted to America, so that the fable would 
have travelled through all the four divisions of the globe. 
If imitation be the chief aim of comedy, how can any 
ordinary understanding be satisfied with seeing an ac- 
tion that passed in the time of King Pepin and Char- 
gne ascribed to the Emperor Heraclius, who being 
oe personage, is represented, like Godfrey of 
Bulloign, carrying the cross into Jerusalem, and mak- 
ing himself master of the holy sepulchre ; an infi- 
mite number of years having passed between the 
one and the other: or when a comedy is founded upon 
fiction, to see scraps of real history introduced, and facts 
misrepresented both with regard to persons and times : 
not with any ingenuity of contrivance, but with the 
most manifest and inexcusable errors and stupidity: 
, What is worst of all, there is a set of ignorant pre- 
tenders, who call this the perfection of writing; and 
that every attempt to succeed by a contrary method is 
no other than a wild goose chase.t Again, if we con- 
sider those plays that are written on divine subjects, 
how many false miracles do they contain? how many 
apocryphal events misunderstood by the author, who 
frequently confounds the operations of one saint with 
of another? nay, in profane subjects they have 

the assurance to work miracles, for no other respect or 
consideration, but because they think such a miracle 
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* A Spanish proverb, applicable to a great many modern 
tors and reformers. 
Buscar Gullirias, signifies to seek dainties. 





and bring them in crowds to the play, but all this re- 
dounds to the prejudice of truth, the contempt of 
history, and scandal of our Spanish wits; so that the 
authors of other nations, who punctually observe the 
unities of the drama, conclude, that we are barbarous 
and ignorant, from our absurd and preposterous pro- 
ductions. Neither is it a sufficient excuse to say that the 
intent of all well-governed commonwealths, in per- 
mitting public plays to be acted, is to entertain the 
common people with some honest recreation, in order 
to divert those bad humours which idleness usually 
engenders: and that since this end is answered by any 
play whatever, either good or bad, there is no occasion to 
cramp and limit the authors or actors to the just laws of 
composition ; the purpose of the legislature being, as I 
have said, accomplished without any such restriction. 
To this suggestion I answer, that the same end, without 
de il 


any sort mparison, will be much better answered 
by good than bad comedies; for after having seen an 
ul and well-digested play represented, hearer 


will go away delighted with the comic parts, instructed 
by the serious, agreeably surprised by the inci- 
dents ; collecting information from the dialogue, 7 
caution from the deceits of the fable, experience from 
the examples exhibited, affection for virtue, and indig- 
nation for vice. All these sensations, I say, will a 
good comedy excite in the spectator’s mind, let it be 
never so stupid and uncultivated ; for ofall impossibilities 
it is the most impossible that a comedy, thus perfect in 
all its parts, should not yield more entertainment, satis- 
faction, and delight, than one that is defective in each 
particular, as the greatest part of our modern pieves 
are. Neither is this want of correctness always to be 
laid to the author’s charge; for there are some oes 
among us who are perfectly well acquainted with the 
rules of writing, aud could easily avoid any such 
errors of composition ; but as their pieces are made for 
sale, they say, and it is very true, that the players 
would not purchase them if they were of any other 
stamp: so that the author is fain to accommodate him- 
self to the demand of the actor who pays him for his 
work. ‘The truth of this observation evidently appears 
ina t number of comedies which have been com- 
posed by a most happy genius of these * kingdoms 
with so much wit, pleasantry, elegance of versification, 
genteel dialogue, sententious gravity, and finally, with 
such elocution and sublimity of style, that the whole 
world resounds with his fame: yet in suiting himself to 
the false taste of the actors, he hath not been able to bring 
them all to the requisite point of perfection. Others 
again are so inconsiderate in their productions, that after 
representation the players have been frequently obliged 
to fly and abscond for fear of chastisement, on account 
of having exhibited something to the prejudice of royal 
heads, or dishonour of noble familes: now all these in- 
conveniences, with many more that I do not choose to 
mention, might be prevented, if there was at court 
some person of taste and learning appointed to exa- 
mine every dramatic performance before its appearance 
on the stage ; and this precaution should effect not on- 
ly the plays composed in Madrid, but all pieces what- 
ever to be represented within the monarchy of Spain ; 
for without the approbation of this licenser, signed and 
sealed, no magistrate should allow any production to be 
acted within the bounds of his jurisdiction. In conse- 
quence of this expedient, the actors would take care to 
submit every play to the censure of the examiner, that 
they might afterwards represent them with safety; and 
the authors would employ more caution and study in 
their compositions, knowing that they must pass the 
rigorous examination of an intelligent judge: in this 
manner good comedies would be produced, and the aim 
of such writings happily accomplished, to the entertain- 
ment of the people, and the credit of Spanish wits ; 
while the actors would represent them with security 


_and advantage, and the state be exempted from the 


trouble of chastising such delinquents. And if the 
same licenser or any other person were invested with 
the charge of examining books of chivalry before they 
see the light, some performances of that sort would 
certainly appear in all the perfection you have describ- 
ed, enriching our language with the delightful and pre- 
cious treasure of eloquence ; while the old romances 
would be entirely eclipsed by the light of the new, that 
would furnish rational amusement, not only for the 
idle, but also for those who are most industrious ; see- 
ing it is impossible for the bow to continue always bent, 
or that feeble nature can subsist without some inno- 
cent recreation.” 

Thus far had the canon and curate proceeded in 
their conversation, when the barber coming yp Oy them, 
,said to his townsman, “ Mr. Licentiate, this is the 





* Lopez de Vega Carpio, 





proved of the hint, and communicated their intention to 
the canon, who resolved to stay with them, being in- 
vited by the situation of a delicious valley that present 
ed itself to his view : that he might, therefore, enjo; 
the agreeable spot, together with the conversation 
the curate, for whom he had alread an 
fection, and be more particularly informed of Don 


Meanwhile Sancho, perceiving that he might now 
speak to his master, without being overheard by the 
eurate and barber, of whom he was suspicious, ap- 
an my the cage, and thus addressed himself to 

night : “ Truly sir, in order to disburthen my con- 
science, I must tell you something concerning this same 
enchantment. These people with masks on their faces 
are no other than the curate and barber of our town, 
who, I verily believe, have contrived to carry you off in 
this manner, out of pure envy and spite, because your 
worship has got the heels of them in your famous 
achievements : now this being supposed, it follows, as 
plain as the nose upon my face, that you are not en- 
chanted, but rather fooled and bamboozled. As « proof 
of which, I desire to ask you one question, which if 
you answer, as I do believe you will, worship may 
clap your ten fingers on the trick, and perceive that you 
are not enchanted, but that your whole brain is turned 
topsy-turvy.” “ Ask what you will, son Sancho,” 
replied Don Quixote, “I will freely answer, and sa- 
jo BF ry doubts to the best of my power: with 
regard to your saying that those who attend us are 
< _— and townsmen, the curate and barber, so 
inde ey may appear to your eye: but that 
are really and effectually so you ment no oan 
believe ; on the contrary, you are to ude that if 
they resemble our friends, the enchanters, who can as- 
sume what form they please, have taken that appearance 
and resemblance, to mislead your credit, and bewilder 
your imagination in such a labyrinth of perplexity, that 
even the clue of Theseus would not extricate your 
thoughts: besides, they may have done it with a view 
of confounding my judgment, that I might not be able 
to guess from what qnarter my misfortune proceeds : 
for if on one hand you affirm that I am ctvended by the 
barber and curate of our town ; and on the other I find 
myself encaged, though I am sensible that nothing but 
supernatural force could suffice to confine me thus, 
what would you have me say or think, but that the 
manner of my enchantment exceeds every thing I have 
read of in all the histories that treat of enchanted 
knights? Wherefore set your heart at rest, and take 
it for granted that these are as far from being the per- 
sons you have mentioned, as I am from being a Turk, 
With respect to thy desire of asking me questions, } 
ae of answering, even if thy interroga- 


tion should last till to-morrow morning.” “ God’s bless- 
ed mother!” cried the squire with t vociferation, 
‘is it possible that your worship can be so thick-skull- 


ed and brainless as not to perceive the truth of what I 
allege, and see that this imprisonment and misfortune 
is more owing to malice than enchantment? But see- 
ing it is so, I will venture to prove, beyond all contra- 
diction, that you are no more enchanted than my ass: 
tell me, therefore, as God shal] deliver you from this 
mischance, and as you hope to see yourself in the arms 
— Lady Dulcinea, when you least expect any such 
g luck—.” “Truce with thy conjuration,” said 
the knight, “and ask what thou wilt; I have already 
promised toanswer with theutmost punctuality.” “That 
Is my request,” answered Sancho; “and what I want 
to know is, that your worship will tell me, without ekin 

or curtailing God’s precious truth, but in honest simpli- 
city of heart, as it ought to be, and always is told by those 
who, like your worship, rofess the occupation of arms, 
under the title of knights-errant—.” “TI tell thee,” 
cried the knight, interrupting him, “I will not in the 
least prevaricate: dispatch then, Sancho, for truly I am 
quite tired with so many salvos, solicitations, and pre- 
ambles.” “I make so bold,” replied the squire, “ be- 
cause I am well aware of my master’s goodness and 
sincerity, which being as it were to the purpose, I ask 
(with reverence be it spoken) whether or not, since you 
have been confined, and, as you sup} nted in 
this cage, = worship hath felt any motion or desire to 
undam either way, as the saying is?” “Ido notknow 
what you mean by undammung,” answered Don Quix- 
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ote ; “you must be more explicit, Sancho, if you expect 
an answer to the “Is it possible,” said the 
squire, “that your worship should be ignorant of the 
meaning of the word undamming, which is the first 
thing the boys learn at school ! ell, then, you must 
know, I wanted to ask if you never had any inclination 
to do that which nobody else can do for you?” “ Now 
I understand thee, Sancho,” said the knight; “ verily I 
have had divers calls of that nature, one of which is at 
present very importunate : pray fall upon some method 
to disembarrass me; for I beheve all is not so sweet 
and clean as it ought to be.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 

The sage conversation that passed between Sancho Panza 

and his master Don Quizote. 

“Ha!” cried Sancho, “have I caught you at last ? 
This is what I wanted to know, with all my heart and 
soul: come on, sir, there is no denying of what is com- 
monly said, when any person is in the dumps, I know 
not what is the matter with such an one; he neither 
eats, drinks, nor sleeps, nor answers to the purpose, 
when he is spoke to; sure the man must be enchant- 
ed: from whence we are to conclude, that those who 
are enchanted neither eat, drink, sleep, nor do their na- 
tural occasions, as I have observed; but this is not the 
case with such as are disturbed with the inclination 
that your worship at present feels, drinking when the 
can get liquor, eating when they can lay hold on food, 
and giving plain answers to every question that is ask- 
ed.” “Thou art in the right,” replied Don Quixote : 
“but I have already told thee that there are different 
kinds of enchantment ; and time may have so entirely 
altered the fashion, that those who are under the power 
of enchantment in this age, may like me retain the use 
of their faculties, though it was quite otherwise of old; 
so that there is no arguing or drawing consequences 
against the different practice of different times. I am 
sensible and certain of my being enchanted ; and that 
is sufficient for the quiet of my conscience, which would 
give me great uneasiness if I had the least doubt about 
my fate, and allowed myself to be in this cage, like an 
idle coward, deceitfully withholding my succour from 
a great number of the needy and oppressed, who at 
, this very hour must be in the most absolute and ex- 
treme necessity, from the want of my aid and protec- 
tion.” “ Nevertheless,” answered the squire, “for your 
more abundant satisfaction, your worship methinks 
might try to escape from this prison: for my own part, 
I'll be bound not only to give my assistance, but even 
to work your deliverance; and then you may endea- 
vour to remount your trusty Rozinante, who trudges 
along as melancholy and sad as if he was enchanted 
also. This being performed, let us try our fate once 
more in quest of adventures ; and if they do not turn 
out to our expectation, it will be time enough to return 
to the cage, in which | promise, on the faith of a true 
and loyal squire, to shut myself up with your worship, 
if perchance, through your ill fortune or my folly, this 
that I mention should not succeed.” “I am content 
to follow thy counsel, brother Sancho,” replied the 
knight, “and whenever thou shalt perceive a proper 
conjuncture for effecting my deliverance, I will impli- 
citly obey thee in every thing; but thou wilt soon find 
thyself deccived in thy opinion of my mishap.” 

This conversation between the knight-errant and the 
erring squire lasted until they arrived at the place in 
which the curate, canon, and barber, who had already 
alighted, waited for them. The wagoner immediately 
unyoking his oxen, turned them loose in that verdant and 
delicious spot, the coolness of which was extremely in- 
viting, not only to enchanted people like Don Quixote, 
but also to persons of intelligence and discretion like his 
squire, who besought the curate to let his master come 
out of the cage for a few minutes; without such per- 
mission, the prison would not be quite so clean as the 
decency of such a knight required. The curate under- 
standing what he meant, told him that he would wil- 
lingly grant his request, were he not under some appre- 
hension that his master, finding himself at liberty, would 
play one of his old pranks, and be gone where men 
should never see his face again. “1 will be bound 
for his good behaviour,” answered Sancho. “ And I 
also,” said the canon, “ especially if he will promise, on 
the word ofa knight, not to stir from our presence until 
he shal! have obtained our consent.” 

“T will,” cried the knight, who overheard all that pass- 
ed: “the more so as one who, like me, is enchanted, 
cannot be at liberty to make use of his own person ; 
for the enchanter can so utterly deprive him ofall motion, 
that he shall not be able to stir from the place for three 
whole ages ; and if he should make his escape, would 
whisk him back through the air ina twinkling.” This 
being the case, he said they might very safely uncage 
him, especielly as such indulgence would redound to 








the benefit of the whole company ; for he protested, that 
if they did not comply with his present necessities, he 
should be obliged to incommode their sense of smelling 
unless they removed to a greater distance from the place 
of his confinement. 

The canon, confiding in his word and honour, took 
him by the hands, tied as they were, and helped him to 
descend from his cage: then the knight, being infinitely 
rejoiced at his momentary deliverance, stretched every 
joint in his body, and going up to Rozinante, ~ him 
a slap on the buttocks, saying, “ I still hope in God and 
his blessed mother, thou flower and mirror of steeds ! 
that in a short time we shall both obtain our heart’s 
desire ; thou prancing under the agreeable pressure of 
thy lord, and Poscnnted upon thy trusty back, exercis- 
ing the employment for which Heaven sent me into the 
world,” Having pronounced this apostrophe, he retiragd 
with Sancho to a remote place, from whence he returned 
much eased and comforted, and more desirous than ever 
of executing the project of hissquire. The canon could 
not help gazing upon him, being struck with admiration 
at the strange unaccountable symptoms of his disorder ; 
for in all his conversation and replies, he gave evident 

roofs of an excellent understanding, and never lost 

imself * except on the subject of chivalry, as we have 
formerly observed: he was therefore touched with com- 
passion for his infirmity, and when the whole company 
were seated on the grass, waiting for the return of the 
sumpter-mule, addressed himself to the knight in this 
manner: 

“Is it possible, good sir, that the idle and unlucky 
reading of books of chivalry can have so fur impaired 
your judgment, as that you should now believe your- 
self enchanted, and give credit to other illusions of the 
same kind, which are as far from being true, as_ truth 
is distant from talsehood? _ Is it possible that the human 
understanding can suppose that ever this world produc- 
ed that infinite number of Amadises, with the whole 
crowd of famous knights, so many emperors of Trebi- 
sond, Fleximartes of Hyrcania, palfreys, damsels, ser- 
pents, dragons, and giants; so many incredible adven- 
tures, enchantments of different kinds, battles, dreadful 
encounters, magnificence of apparel, enamoured prin- 
cesses, squires created earls, witty dwarfs, billets, amo- 
rous expressions, valiant ladies, and finally, such ex- 
travagant events as are contained in books of knight- 
errantry? For my own part, when I read a perform- 
ance of that sort, without reflecting that it is a legend of 
vanity and lies, my imagination is a little amused ; but 


as soon as I begin to consider it in the right point of 
view, I dash the volume against the wall, and would 


even commit it to the flames, (if I should chance to be 
near a fire) as a criminal richly deserving such punish- 
ment, on account of its falsehood and imposture, so 
contrary to nature, and bewildered from the tract of 
common sense ; and as an inventor of new sects and 
preposterous ways of life, misleading and inducing the 
ignorant vulgar to believe the absurdities which it con- 
tains: nay, so presumptuous are such productions as 
to disturb the minds of gentlemen of birth and educa- 
tion, as may be too plainly perceived by their effects upon 
you, signor, whom they have reduced to such a pass, 
as to make it necessary that you should be cooped up 
in a cage, and transported fron place to place on a wa- 
gon, like a lion or tiger exhibited as a show for money, 
Go to, Signor Don Quixote: have pity upon yourself, 
return into the bosom of discretion, and put those 
happy talents which Heaven hath been pleased to be- 
stow upon you to a better use ; employing your better 
genius in other studies, which may redound to the in- 
crease of your honour, as well as to the good of your 
soul ; or if swayed by your natural inclination, you are 
still desirous of reading the histories of exploits and 
achievements, you may have recourse to the book of 
Judges inthe Holy Scripture, and there you will find 
real miracles of might, and actions equally veliant and 
true. Portugal produced a Variatus, Rome a Cesar, 
Carthage an Hannibal, Greece an Alexander, Castile a 
Count Fernan Gongales, Valencia a Cid, Andalusia a 
Gonzalo Fernandez, Estremadura a Diego Garcia de 
Paredes, Xerez a Garcia Perez de Vargas, Toledo a 
Garcilasso, Seville a Don Manuel de Leon ; the history 
of their valiant exploits will afford entertainment, in- 
struction, surprise, and delight, to readers of the most 
sublime conception. Such study as this would be wor- 
thy of the good sense of Signor Don Quixote, who 
would thus become learned in history, enanioured of 
virtue, improved in worth, bettered in morals, brave 
without rashness, cautious without cowardice ; while 
the whole would redound to the honour of God, his own 

rticular emolument, and the renown of La Mancha, 
trom whence I understand his family and origin is de- 
rived.” 

Don Quixote listened with infinite attention to this 





* Literally, Never lost the stirrups. 





; and even after he perceived it was finished 
looked stedfastly at the canon for some time, before hy 
answered in these words: “ Signor Hidalgo, if lam 
not mistaken, the scope of your discourse was to com 
vince me that there never were knights-errant in thig 
world ; that all the books of chivalry are false, deceit, 
ful, unprofitable, nay mischievous in a commonwealth ; 
that I -— been much to blame in reading, more so in 
believing, and most of all in imitating the ; 
they describe, by following the most painful profession of 
knight-errantry ; and — you deny that ever there 
was an Amadis either of Gaul or Greece, or that 
one of that vast number of knights recorded in those 
writings had any real existence.” ‘“ You have e 
summed up my allegations,” said the canon. “ You 
were likewise pleased to add,” resumed the kni 


“that such books had done me infinite prejudice, im 


ired my judgment, and reduced me to the necessity of 
laine pent sm a cage ; and that! would do well t 
amend and alter my course of studies, and to use per. 
formances which contain more truth, instruction, and 
delight.” “That,” said the canon, “ was my precise 
meaning.” Why then,” cried Don Quixote, “in my 
opinion, the person impaired in his judgment, and em 
chanted, is no other than your worship, who have pre. 
sumed to utter such blasphemies against an order ao 
well received in the world, and established as truth, that 
he who like you denies it, deserves the same punish 
ment you inflicted upon those books that gave you dis 
st; for to say that there never was such a person as 
madis, or any other of those adventurous knights with 
whom history abounds, is like an endeavour to per 
suade people that frost is not cold, that the sun yields no 
light, and the earth no sustenance. Will an earthly elo 
ov make aman believe that the story of the Infante 
loripes and Guy of Burgundy is false ; or that of Fe 
erabras with the bridge of Mantible, which happened in 
the time of Charlemagne, and I vow to God ! is as true 
as that the sun shines at noon day? If this be a lie, 
you may also affirm thatthere never was such an event 
as the Trojan war, nor such persons as Hector and 
Achilles, or the twelve peers of France, or Arthur Kin 
of England, who to this day survives in the likeness 
a raven, and is every moment expected to re-ascend his 
throne. People may as well venture to say that the 
history of Guarino Mezquino and the suit of St. Grial 
are pure fiction; and look upon the amours of Don 


Tristan and Queen Iseo, with those of Ginebra and: 


Lancelot as altogether apocryphal; though there are 
people who almost remember to have seen the Duenna 
Quintanona, who was the best wine-skinker in Great 
Britain ; this is so true, that I myself have heard 
my grandmother by the father’s side often say 
when she happened to see a duenna witha reve 

* biggen, ‘Grandson, there is a person very like the 
Duenna Quintanona,.’ From whence I conclude that 
she must either have known her personally, or at least 
seen some picture of that venerable matron: then who 
can deny the history of Peter of Provence and the 
fair Magalona, since to this day may be seen in the 
royal armoury the very pes that turned the wooden 
horse upon which the valiant Peter travelled through 
the air; by the same token that it is something 
larger than the pole of a coach, and stands near the 
saddle of Babieca ; nay, at Roncesvalles you may see 
Orlando’s horn, as big as a weaver’s beam. From all 
which circumstsnces we may justly infer, that the 
twelve peers, the Peters, the Cids, with all those who 
were called knights-errant, actually existed, according 
to the records of their fame: otherwise they a ag 
well deny that the valiant Portuguese, Juan de Merlo, 
was a knight-errant ; though it is well known that he 
went to Burgundy and fought in the city of Ras with 
the famous lord of Charne, called Monseigneur Pierre, 
and afterwards in the city of Basil with Monseigneur 
Henrique de Remestan ; gaining the victory in 

of these combats, with abundance of honourable fame: 
neither, I suppose, will they credit the defiance and 
adventures that ,were also achieved in Burgundy by 
those valiant Spaniards Pedro Barba and Gutuerte 
Quixada, (from whom I am lineally descended on the 
father’s side) who conquered the sons of the Count de 
St, Paul: nay, let them likewise refuse to own 
Don Roomate de Guevara went in quest of adven- 
tures into Germany, where he fought with Messire 
George, a knight of the household to the Duke of Aus- 
tria; and say that the justs and tournaments at Suero 
de Quinones and the pass were mere illusion, as well 
as tho enterprizes of Monseigneur Lewis de Falses, 
against Don Gongalo de Guzman, a Castilian knight, 
together with many other exploits performed by Chris 
tian warriors belonging to these and other foreign realms, 
so authentic and true, that (I repeat my asseveration) 


— 


* Toca, which is the original word, signifies a woman's 
coif, veil, or handkerchief. 
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he who denies them is void of all reason and common 
” 


The canon was struck with admiration, when he 
toard Don Quixote utter such a medley of fiction and 
truth; and perceiving that he was intimately acquaint- 
aiwith every circumstance regarding and concerning 
the achievements of knight-errantry, answered him in 
these words: “ Signor Don Quixote, I cannot deny 
but what you have said is partly true, particularly that 
which regards the Spanish knights: I grant also that 
there was an order called the twelve peers of France, 
but cannot believe that they performed all those exploits 
recounted by Archbishop ‘l'urpin ; for the truth is, they 
were a set of knights chosen by the kings of France 
under the title of the twelve peers, because they were 
all equal in point of virtue, rank, and valour: at least, 
if they were not, they ought to have been possessed of 
this parity of qualifications ; for it was an association 

ling the modern orders of St. Jago and Calatra- 

va, which — that every member is valiant, virtu- 
ous, and noble; and as we now say a knight of St. 
Juan or Alcantara, in those days they said a knight of 
the twelve peers ; because those who professed that 
military order were equal in all respects, and twelve in 
number: that there were such persons as the Cid and 
Bernardo del Carpio I make no question ; but whether 
or not they performed all those exploits which are as- 
cribed to them, is, I believe, extremely doubtful: with 
respect to the peg of Count Peter, which you say stands 
by the saddle of Babieca in the royal armoury, to my 
due be it spoken, I am either so ignorant or short- 
sighted, that although | have seen the saddle, I could 
never observe the peg, large as you have been pleased 
todescribe it.” “ But there it certainly is,” replied the 
ight; “ and what makes it the more remarkable, it is 

id to be kept in a case of calf’s leather, that it may 
not rust.” “It may be so,” said the canon ; “but, by 
my holy orders, I do not remember to have seen any 
such thing: yet granting it to be in that place, I am 
not therefore bound to believe the stories that are re- 
counted of so many Amadises and such a rabble of 
knights: nor is it reasonable that a person of honour 
like you, endowed with so many happy talents, should 
give credit to such extravagant elientieles as are 
related in the lying legends of knight-errantry.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Of the sage contest between Don Quixote and the canon, with 
other events. 
“A Goon jest, truly!” replied Don Quixote, “that 
ks printed with the licence of kings, and appro- 
bation of those who are appointed to examine them 
rad with universal delight, celebrated by great an 
anall, rich and poor, knights and plebeians, the learn- 
ed and illiterate ; finally, by persons of all ranks and 
tes whatever, should contain nothing but lies; 
notwithstanding the appearance of truth which they 
maintain, in mentioning the father, mother, country, 
relations, condition, birth-place ; and in giving an ex- 
act journal of the exploits peculiar to every individual 
knight: cease, therefore, good sir, to vent such blas- 
Phemy, and believe that in this particular I advise you 
to act according to the dictates of good sense: read 
again, and you will see what pleasure you will 
reap for your pains ; for what can be more entertaining 
than to See, as it were before your eyes, a vast lake of 
boiling pitch, through which an infinite number of 
pr sas snakes, and alligators, with many other kinds 
erce and terrible creatures, are continually winding 
and writhing along; then to hear a dismal voice that 
seems to issue from the middle of this pitchy pool pro- 
nounce, ‘O knight, whosoever thou art, that now stand- 
est gazing at the dreadful lake, if thou wouldst enjoy the 
that is concealed beneath these sable waves, 
display the valour of thy dauntless breast, and dart 
thyself amidst these black and burning billows : other- 
Wise thou art not worthy to behold the mighty 
wonders deposited and contained within the seven 
castles of the seven ee hs that dwell below this 
sullen flood.’ Scarce hath the sound of this dismal 
Voice ceased to vibrate on his ear, when the knight, 
Without the least hesitation, or reflecting upon the dan- 
incurs, nay, without putting off his heavy armour, 
recommending himself to God and his ‘mistress, 
inges at once into the burning lake; and when he 
neither cares nor knows what will be his fate, finds him- 
self in the midst of a delightful plain, by which the 
yelan fields are infinitely excelled; there the heaven 
Seems more transparent, and the sun shines with new 
_—_ the eye is entertained with an agreeable forest 
f tall and leafy trees, whose verdure delights the 
view, while the ear is regaled with the sweet and art- 
Notes of an infinite number of little painted 
Warblers that hop from bough to bough: here he 
Perceives a brook, whose refreshing waters, clear as 








liquid crystal, run murmuring on the yellow sand and 
— pebbles, that emulate the purest pearls and 
ps of sifted gold. 

“ In one place springs an artificial fountain, adorned 
with variegated jaspar and polished marble; in another 
rises a rustic grotto, in which the small shells of the 
muscle, and the white and yellow twisted domes of the 
snail, placed in beauteous disorder, and mixed with bits 
of shining crystal and counterfeit emeralds, compose 
such an agreeable variety, that nature seems to be ex- 
celled by imitative art. Ina third place, all of a sudden 
— a strong castle, or magnificent palace, the walls 
of massy gold, the battlements of diamond, ‘the gates 
of hyacinth, and finally, the workmanship so admirable, 
as infinitely to excel the materials, which are no less than 
adamant, carbuncles, rubies, pearls, emeralds, and gold. 
Nay, after having thus feasted his eyes, there still re- 
mains for him to see a fair bevy of damsels coming out 
at the castle-gate, dressed in such gay and splendid 
attire, that were I to describe it minutely, as it is repre- 
sented in the history, I should never have done. Then 
she who _ the principal, takes by the hand the 
undaunted knight who threw himself into the boiling 
lake, and silently leading him into the rich castle or 
palace, strips him as naked as he was when his mo- 
ther bore him, and bathes him in water of an agreeable 
temperature, then anoints his whole body with aromatic 
essences, and puts upon him a shirt of the finest lawn, 
all scented and perfumed; then comes another dam- 
sel, and throws over his shoulders a mantle, which, 
at least, is usually valued at the price of a whole city, 
or more, After all this ceremony, what a sight it is, 
when, as they relate, he is conducted into another 
hall, in which atable is furnished with such ele- 
gance as to excite his admiration and suspense! 
when they sprinkle upon his hands water distilled 
from amber and odoriferous flowers! when he is 
seated upon a chair of ivory, and attended by all 
those damsels who serve him in amazing silence! 
when he 1s allured by such a variety of dishes, and 
so savourily cooked, that the appetite is confound- 
ed in its choice! then to hear music during his 
repast without seeing the minstrel, or knowing from 
whence the sound proceeds ; and after he has refresh- 
ed himself and the table is uncovered, while he lolls at 
ease upon his chair, perhaps, picking his teeth, accord- 
ing to custom, he is surprised with the sight of ano- 
ther young lady, much more beautiful than any of the 
former, who enters the hall, and sitting down by the 
knight, begins to tell him whose castle that is, and how 
she is enchanted within it, relating other circumstan- 
ces which create wonder in him, and raise the admira- 
tion of those who read the story. I need not further 
expatiate on this subject, since, from what hath been 
said, it plainly appears, that any part whatever of the 
history of any knight-errant whatever, must yield plea- 
sure and surprise to any reader whatsoever. Believe 
me, therefore, good sir, and as I have already hinted, 
take the trouble of reading those books, and you will 
see what effectual antidotes they are against melancho- 
ly, and how they improve the disposition when itis bad. 
For my own part, I can safely aver, that since I pro- 
fessed the order of knight-errantry, I have been valiant, 
courteous, liberal, well-bred, generous, civil, daring, 
good-humoured, and a patient endurer of toils, captivi- 
ties, and enchantment ; and though I so lately found 
myself shut up in a cage, like a madman, I hope, by 
the valour of this my arm, provided Heaven shall fa- 
vour, and fortune cease to oppose me, in a few days to 
see myself sovereign of some kingdom, when | shalt 
beenabled to demonstrate the gratitude and generosity 
which reside within my breast : for, truly, signor, a 

r man is incapable of exerting the virtue of libera- 
ity, let him possess it in never so eminent a degree ; and 
that gratitude which is restrained to good-will alone, is 
like faith without works ; no more than the ghost of 
virtue. Wherefore I wish fortune would speedily fur- 
nish me with an opportunity of making myself an em- 
fan that I may exercise the virtues of my heart, in 
stowing benefits on my friends, especially on my 
poor squire Sancho Panza, one of the best men in the 
world, whom I intend tocreate an earl, in consequence 
of a promise which he obtained from me long ; 
though I fear he wants capacity to manage ‘his es- 
tate.” 

These last words being overheard by Sancho, he 
said to his master, “ Signor Don Quixote, I wish you 
would take the trouble to give me that same earldom 
whichis as firmly promised by your worship as expected 
by me, and I will undertake to find ability to manage it ; 
or if I should find myself at a loss, I have heard it often 
said, that there are certain persons who farm the ee- 
tates of great noblemen at so much a year, and take 
charge of the whole, while the owner lolls at his ease, 
enjoying his income, without troubling his noddle about 
any other affairs. Now, I would live in the very same 





manner, minding the cares of this world as little as 
possible ; but leaving off all sorts of ‘business, enjoy- 
ing my rents, like any duke, and let the world wag.” 
“ Brother Sancho,” said the canon, “that is tobe under- 
stood only of the spending your ineome ; but the 
lord of a great estate must have regard to the adminis- 
tration of justice, which requires ability, sound judg- 
ment, and principally an upright intention ; for if this 
be wanting in the beginning, the middle and end will 
always be involved in error: and therefore Heaven 
usually assists the righteous intent of the simple, 
while it confounds the wicked aims of the cunning.” 
“I know nothing of these philosophies,” answered the 
squire ; “ but this I know, that | wish to God | had this 
earldom, as soon asI should find understanding to ma- 
nage it; forl have as biga soul as my neighbours, 
and as much body as he that has more ; and would be 
as much aking in my own estate, as any he that wears 
a head ; and sobeing, I would do what I pleased; and 
doing what I pleased, I should please myself, and pleas- 
ing myself, I should be satisfied ; and in being satisfied, I 
should have nothing more to desire ; and having nothing 
more to desire, there would be an end; so let the earldom 
come a God’s name : I wish we could see it, as one blind 
man said to another.” “These are no bad philosophies 
as you call them, Sancho,” said the canon ; “ but, for all 
that, there is much to be said on the subject of earldoms.” 
“ | know not what more can be said,” replied Don Quix- 
ote ; “for my own part, I dono more than follow the exam- 
ple transmitted to me by the great Amadis de Gaul, who 
created his squire earl of the Firm Island ; and there- 
fore I may, without scruple of conscience, bestow the 
same honour on Sancho Panza, who is one of the best 
squires that ever served knight-errant.” 

The canon was amazed at the methodical madness 
of Don Quixote, manifested in his description of the 
Knight of the Lake, and in the impression which: the 
false adventures of chivalry had made upon his ima~- 

ination : neither was his wonder diminished, when 
1e considered the folly of Sancho, who so ardently de- 
sired the possession of that island, which his master 
had promised to give him as the reward of his services. 

By this time the canon’s servant had returned from 
the inn with the sumpter-mule ; and instead of a table, 

spread a carpet on the green grass, under the shade of 
some trees, where the company seating themselves all 
round, went to dinner, that the wagoner might not 
lose the opportunity of such a convenient situation, as 
we have outihy observed. While they thus enjoyed 
themselves, their ears were struck with a sudden noise, 
and the sound of a bell, issuing from the midst of some 
briars and thickets that surrounded the place where they 
sat ; and immediately appeared a beautiful she-goat, her 
skin speckled with spots of white, black, and grey, fol- 
lowed by the goatherd, who, in his rustic dialect, called 
her to stop and return to the fold. The fugitive goat, 
trembling with affright, came towards the company, and 
there stopped, as if to implore their protection ; while 
her keeper, seizing her by the horns, accosted her in 
these words, as if she had bom possessed of sense and 
understanding : “Ah! you spotted wanton, what a 
rambler you have become of late: the wolves will feast 
upon you one day—what is the matter with you, my 
pretty child? yet what else can it be, but that you are 
a female, and consequently inconstant ! a plague upon 
your disposition, and all those you resemble ; return, 
return my darling ; and if you are not so happy, at least 
you will be more secure in the fold among your com- 
panions ; for if you, who ought to wateh over and guide 
the rest, stray about in this imprudent manner, what 
must become of them?” 

These words of the goatherd diverted those who heard 
them, especially the canon, who said to him, “ I beseech 

‘ou, brother, to pacify yourself, and be not in such a 

urry to drive back your goat, which being a female, as 
you observe, will follow her natural dispositi6n, in spite 
of all you can do to op it. Take this morsel, and 
assuage your choler with a cup of wine, and in the mean 
time the goat will repose herself.” ‘ 

So saying, he presented to him, on the point of a 
fork, the hind quarter of a celd rabbit, which was thank- 
fully accepted by the goatherd, who having taken a 
long draught, and composed himself, said to the com- 
pany, “Gentlemen, you must not take me for a simple- 
ton, because I talk to this animal asif it were a rational 
creature ; for, really, there is a mystery concealed be- 
neath the words I have uttered. I am a peasant, ’tis 
true ; yet not so rustic, but that know how to con- 
verse with men as well as beasts.” “TI firmly believe 
what you say,” replied the curate ; “ for I myself have 
experienced that the mountains produce learned men, 
and that philosophers are to be found within the shep- 
herd’s cot.” “ At least,” resumed the goatherd, “the 
cottage may contain those who are warned by woeful 
experience, and to convince you feelingly, that what 
I allege is true, I, though undesired, and self-invited, 
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saving the good pleasure of this good company, intreat 
a moment’s hearing, while I recount atrue story, which 
will confirm what that gentleman (pointing to the cu- 
rate) and myself have observed.” ‘ 

To this proposal Don Quixote replied : “ As this af- 
fair seeins to bear something of the shadow of an adven- 
ture, I, for my part, will gladly give. you the hearing, 
brother ; and so will all those gentlemen, who are per- 
sons of taste, and lovers of curious novels, that surprise, 
delight, and entertain the sensible hearer ; for 1 hope your 
story will certainly p these agreeable effects; be- 
gin then, friend—we are all attention.” “By your leave,” 
cried Sancho, “I will e’en betake myself with this —_ 
of pasty to yonder brook, and lay in store for three days ; 
for I have heard my master Don Quixote observe, that 
the squire of a knight-errant ought to eat as often and as 
much as he can; because they are frequently so bewil- 
dered in woods and forests, that it will take them six 
whole days to disengage themselves ; and if a man’s bel- 
ly or his bags be not well lined with provision, there he 
may stay, as he often does, till he withers into perfect 
mummy.” “ You are in the right, Sancho,” said the 
knight, “ go where you will, and eat as much as you 
please ; for my own part, my grosser appetite is satis- 
fied, and now [ want refreshment for the mind, which 
I shall enjoy in listening to this honest countryman’s 
story.” “ We shall all share in the repast,” replied 
the canon, who intreated the peasant to perform his 
promise. 

Then the goatherd gave the goat, which he held by the 
horns, two slaps on the buttocks, saying, ‘‘ Lie down 
by my side, you speckled nanny; we shall have time 
enough to return to the fold.” ‘The creature seemed 
to understand his meaning ; for he was no sooner set, 
than she lay down very quietly, and looking in his face, 

ave him to understand that she was attentive to what 
e was going to say ; upon which he began his story, 
in these words :— 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
The story which the goatherd r ted to the conductors of 
Don Quixote. 

“ Turee leagues from this valley stands a village, 
which, though small, is one of the richest in all this 
country ; and therein dwelt a farmer in great repute: 
aud, albeit respect follows worldly wealth, he was 
more beloved for his virtue than respected for his riches ; 
but what he regarded as the best part of his fortune, 
(as he himself was wont to say) was a daughter he 
had, of such exceeding beauty, rare discretion, modes- 
ty, and grace, that every one who saw and knew her 
marvelied at the happy talents with which Heaven and 
nature had enriched her body and her soul: in the cra- 
die she was handsome, and continually increased in 
beauty, till at the age of sixteen she was a most en- 
chanting creature : the fame of her charms began to 
spread over all the neighbouring villages ; but what 
need I say the neighbouring villages! it extended to 
distant cities, and even made its way to the king’s 
court, filling the ears of all sorts of people, who came 
from all parts to see her, as if she had been some great 
curiosity, or miracle-working image. Her father watch- 
ed over her with great care, and she took great care of 
herself ; for, truly, a maiden’s own prudent reserve is a 
better guard upon her conduct than all the bolts, and 
spies, and padlocks, upon earth. The father’s wealth 
and the daughter’s beauty, moved a great many people, 
both of town and country, to demand her in marriage ; 
but he, like one who has the disposal of a rich jewel, 
was perplexed in his mind, and could not determine in 
favour of any one of the infinite number that solicited 
his consent. Among the crowd of her suitors, I was 
one, who conceived great and flattering hopes of suc- 
cess ; because her father knew me to be his towns- 
man, of an honest family, in the flower of my age, 
rich in wealth, and in point of understanding not very 
poor. She was courted by another young man of our 
town, who was in every respect m ual; so that her 
father was perplexed, and a 9 in his choice ; be- 
cause he thought his daughter would be well bestowed 
upon either of us: wherefore, in order to deliver him- 
self from this suspense, he resolved to communicate 
our demands to Leandra, (for that is the name of this 
wealthy maiden, who hath made me miserable ;) and 
since we were equal in all qualifications, to refer the 
whole affair to the choice and decision of his beloved 
daughter ; an example worthy to be followed by every 
father in the settlement of his children: not that I 
would have parents leave them to their own choice in 
things that are manifestly wicked and base; but first 
propose a number of prudent schemes, out of which 
they may be allowed to fix upon that which is most to 
their liking. I know not to which of us Leandra gave 
the preference ; this only I know, that her father put 
us off, on pretence of his daughter’s tender years, in 








general terms, which neither laid him under any obliga- 
Hon, nor gave us any cause of complaint. I think pro- 
per to tell you, that I am called Eugenio, and my rival 
Anselmo, that you may be acquainted with the names 
of the persons principally concerned in this tragedy, 
which is still depending ; though one may easily fore- 
see that it must have a melancholy end. 

“But, to return to my story: just about that time, 
there came to our town one Vincent de la Rosa, the son 
of a poor labouring man that lived in the village: this 
Vincent, who was just returned from being a soldier in 
Italy, and other foreign parts, had been carried away 
when he was a boy about twelve years of age, by a cap- 
tain that chanced to march through the town with his 
company; and now, after an absence of another dozen 
of years, he returned in the garb of a soldier, pinked up 
in a thousand colours, and bedecked with a power of 
glass toys and slender chains of steel. ‘To-day he 

ressed himself out in one gay suit; to-morrow in 
another: but all his finery and gewgaws were of little 
weight or value. ‘he labouring people, who are na- 
turally malicious, nay, when idleness gives them oppor- 
tunity, downright malice itself, observed and took an 
exact account of all his ornaments and fine apparel, and 
found that he had no more than three suits of different 
colours, with garters and hose; but he found means to 
disguise them by such inventions, that one who had not 
been at the pains to detect him, would have sworn that 
he had appeared in more than ten different dresses, and 
in upwards of twenty plumes of feathers ; and you must 
not think it impertinent or foolish in me to give you this 
account of his clothes, because they bear a considerable 
share in the story. He used to seat himself upon a 
stone, under a tall poplar that grew in our market- 
place, and there keep us all gaping around him at the 
explots which he recounted: if you would take his 
word for it, there was not a country on the face of the 
earth which he had not seen, nor a battle in which he 
had not served: he had killed a greater number of 
moors than ever Tunis or Morocco produced ; and by 
his own account fought more single combats than were 
ever maintained by Gante, Luna, Diego Garcia de Pa- 


redez, and a thousand more whom he named, gaining . 


the victory in each, without losing one single drop of his 
blood: then he would show the marks of wounds, 
which though not to be distinguished, he gave us to un- 
derstand were the effects of musket-shot he had receiv- 
ed in different actions and encounters: finally, with 
incredible arrogance, he used to thou his own equals, 
even those who knew his extraction, and say that his 
own arm was his father, his family the work of his own 
hands, and being a soldier, he owed nothing even to the 
king himself: with all this boasting, he knew some- 
thing of music, and could thrum upon the guitar, so as 
that some people said he made it speak : but his talents 
did not end here; for he was also a piece of a poet, 
and wrote ballads a league and a half long, upon every 
silly trifle that happened in the village. Well, then, 
this soldier whom I have described, this Vincent de la 
Rosa, this bragyadocio, this gallant, this musician, and 
poet, was often seen and observed by Leandra from the 
window of her apartment, that looked towards the mar- 
ket-place: she was captivated by the tinsel of his gaudy 
clothes, and enchanted by his ballads; forhe gave away 
twenty copies of each that he composed ; the feats he 
related of himself reached her ears; in short, (as the 
devil himself must certainly have ordained) she fell in 
love with him, even before he had the presumption to 
make any attempt upon her heart: and as, in the affairs 
of love, every thing is easily accomplished by the man 
who is ly in possession of the woman’s affection, 
Leandra and Vincent soon came to a right understand- 
ing; and before any one of her numerous admirers had 
the least inkling of her inclination, she had already 
tified it by leaving the house of her loving and in- 
ulgent father, (mother had she a) and running 
away with the soldier, who triumphed in that enter- 
prize, and more effectually than in any one he had ever 
undertaken. 

“This event filled not only the whole village, but 
likewise all who heard of it, with admiration: I for my 
part was amazed, Anselmo astonished, the father over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and the relations with shame. 
Justice, however, being solicited, the troopers immedi- 
ately took the road, examined every copse and thicket 
thereabouts, and after a search of three days found the 
giddy Leandra in the cave of a mountain, naked to the 
smock, and stripped of a great quantity of money and 
precious jewels, which she had carried off when she 
made her escape: when she was brought back to the 
prvare of her afflicted father, and questioned about 

er misfortune, she frankly owned that Vincent de la 
Rosa had imposed upon her; that under promise of 
marriage he had persuaded her to forsake her father's 
house, promising to conduct her to Naples, which he 
said was the most beautiful and flourishing city in the 








whole world: that she inadvertently and fondly beliey. 
ed his false professions, and robbing her father, put hep 
self under his protection that same night she was migs. 
ed, when he carried her to a rocky mountain, and 
eonfined her in the cave where she was found: she 
likewise affirmed that the soldier, without making 
attempt upon her virtue, had stripped her of all sbe had 
and left “ in that forlorn condition—a circumstance 
that surprised all who heard it, the soldier’s continence 
being so incredible ; but she insisted upon it with such 
earnest asseverations, that the disconsolate father wag 
in some sort comforted, making little account of the 
money he had lost, since his daughter was allowed 
keep the jewel, which, when once lost, there is no hope 
of retrieving. 

“The same day that Leandra appeared, her father 
removed her from our eyes, and shut her up in @ monas. 
tery of a neighbouring town, hoping that time would 
efface some part of the bad opinion his daughter had 
ineurred: the tender years of Leandra served as an 
excuse fur her misconduct, especially with those who 
are not concerned in the affair ;_ but those who know her 
discretion and good sense, do not ascribe her fault to 
ignorance, but to mere levity, and the natural disposi. 
tion of women, which is always injudicious and imper. 
fect. Leandra being thus secured, Anselmo’s eyes 
were blind to every thing that could yield him pleasure; 
and mine remained in darkness, without the least 

limpse of light to direct them to any agreeable object; 
the absence of Leandra increased our affliction one 
hausted our patience ; we cursed the solditr’s % 
and exclaimed against her father’s want of care: at 
length we agreed to quit the village and repair to this 
valley, where he, feeding a vast flock of sheep, which 
are his own property, and I tending a numerous fold of 
goats, which are ~ mine, we spend our lives under 
the cool shade of lofty trees, and give vent to our pas 
sion either by singing in concert the praise or dispraise 
of the beautiful Leandra, or each by himself sighing in 
the lonely grove, and ejaculating his complaint to Hew 
ven. In imitation of us, many more of Leandra’s lovers 
have betaken themselves to these rugged mountains, 
and the exercise of the same employment; so that this 
spot seems to be transformed into a pastoral — 
every field being crowded with shepherds and folds, 
every corner resounding with the name of the fair Le 
andra. One curses and calls her fickle, inconstant, and 
immodest; a second condemns her, credulity and h 
ness of behaviour; a third acquits and forgives her; 
while she is arraigned and reproached by a fourth: 
some celebrate her beauty ; others find fault with her 
disposition: in short, she is censured and adored by 
them all: nay, to such a pitch hath their extrav 
risen, that some of them complain of her disdain, thoogh 
they never spoke to her; and others in their lament. 
tions pretend to feel the rage of jealousy, which is & 
passion she never inspired ; for, as I have already men- 
tioned, her fault was known before her inclination was 
suspected: there is not the hollow of a rock, the margi 
of a rill, nor the shade ofa tree, that is not occupied by 
some shepherd, recounting his misfortune to the winds: 
wherever an echo can be formed, it repeats the name of 
Leandra; the hills resound with Leandra; the rivulete 
murmur Leandra: in short, Leandra keeps us all en- 
chanted and perplexed, hoping we know not how, 
dreading we know not what. Among the wrong- 
headed society, he that shows the least, though he has 
the greatest share of judgment, is my rival Anselmo, 
who, notwithstanding all the cause he has to be dissa- 
tisfied, complains of absence only, tuning his lamenta- 
tion to the sound of a rebeck, which he touches with 
admirable skill in verses that show the excellence of his 
genius; I follow a more easy, and in my opinion & 
wiser course, namely, to inveigh against the levity of 
the female sex; their fickleness, their double-dealing, 
their rotten promises, their broken faith ; and, finally, 
their want of judgment in bestowing their affection® 
These, gentlemen, are my reasons for the discourse you 
heard me address to my goat, whom (because she 18 & 
female) I despise, although she be the best of the fold: 
this is the story I promised to recount ; and if I have 
been prolix in the narration, I shall not be brief in what 
service you shall be pleased to c nd: hard by i@ 
my cottage, in which I have plenty of new milk and 
most savoury cheese, with abundance of the fruit m 
season, no less agreeable to the taste than to the view.” 








CHAPTER XXV. 

Of the quarrel that happened between Don Quixote and the 
rok ar with the curious adventure of the disciplinant 
which the knight happily achieved with the sweat of his brow. 
Tuis story of the goatherd gave infinite pleasure # 

all that heard it, especially to the canon, who observ 

with admiration his manner of relating it, as distant 
from the rustic phrase of a peasant as near approaching 
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polite style of a courtier ; and therefore he said 
| hea had jast ly observed that the mountains some- 
times produced learned men. Every body made prof- 
fers of service to Eugenio, but he that showed himself 
most liberal in compliment was Don Quixote, who said 
to him, “Truly, brother goatherd, were it possible for 
me to haw o) any new adventure, I would forthwith 
set forward in your behalf, and deliver Leandra from 
that monastery, in which she is doubtless detained 

inst her will, in spite of the abbess and all that 
el my design; and would put her into your 
hands to be treated according to your good will and 
pleasure, so far as is consistent with the laws of chival- 

, by which all damsels are protected from wrongs 

deagh [ hope in God that a malicious enchanter shall 
not so far prevail, but that he —~ be excelled in power 
by another of a more righteous disposition ; and then 
you may depend upon my favour and assistance, ac- 
cording to the duty of my profession, which is no other 


‘than to succour the wretched and the weak.” 


The goatherd stared at Don Quixote; and being 
struck with admiration at his rueful aspect and dishe- 
velled locks, said to the barber, who sat near him, “Sig- 
nor, pray who is that man who looks and talks so wild- 
ly.” “Who should it be,” answered the barber, “ but 

renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha, the redresser 
of grievances, the righter of wrongs, the protector of 
damsels, the terror of giants, and thunderbolt of war?” 
“That discourse,” replied the peasant, “puts me in 
mind of those books which treat of knights-errant, who 
were commonly distinguished by such titles as you be- 
stow on that man: but I suppose you are pleased to be 
, or else the apartments of this poor gentleman’s 

skull are but indifferently furnished.” 

“ You are a most impudent rascal,” cried the knight, 
overhearing what he said: “it is your skull that is un- 
furnished and unsound ; but mine is more pregnant than 
the abominable whore that brought you forth.” So 
saying, he snatched up a loaf, and flung it at the goat- 
herd with such fury, that he levelled his nose with his 
face. 

Eugenio, who did not understand raillery, finding 
himself maltreated in earnest, without any respect for 
the carpet, table-cloth, or company, leaped upon the 
knight, and laying hold of his collar with both hands, 
would certainly have strangled him, if Sancho Panza 
had not at that instant sprung to his master’s assist- 
ance, and pulling his antagonist backwards, tumbled 
him over upon the table, where plates, cups, victuals, wine, 
and all went to wreck. Don Quixote, finding himself 

i ged, arose, and in his turn got upon the goat- 


disenga 
* herd, who being battered by the master, and kicked by 


the man, was creeping about on all four in quest of a 
table knife, with which he intended to take some bloody 
revenge; but was prevented by the canon and curate : 
the were however, managed matters so as that he 
got the knight under him, when he rained such a shower 
of kicks and cuffs upon his carcase, that our hero’s 
countenance was as much overflowed with blood as his 
own: the curate and canon were ready to: burst with 
laughing, the troopers capered about with joy, and the 
whole company hallooed, according to the practice of the 
ators when two dogs are engaged: Sancho Panza 
was distracted, because he could not get out of 
the clutches of one of the canon’s servants, who hin- 
dered him from assisting his master. In fine, when 
every body was thus regaled and rejoiced, except the 
tants, who worried each other, they heard a trum- 
utter such a melancholy note, that they could not 
p turning their heads, and looking towards the place 
from whence the sound seemed to come; but he on 
whom it made the greatest impression was Don Quix- 
ate, who, though lying under his antagonist, very inuch 
against his inclination, and more than sufficient! y pum- 
said to the goatherd, “Brother devil, (for sure 
thou canst be nothing else, who hast strength and va- 
lour sufficient to overcome my efforts) I beg a truce for 
one hour only ; because the doleful sound of that trum- 
pet, which salutes our ears, seems to summon me to 
Some new adventure.” 


The goatherd being by this time heartily tired of 
drubbing, as well as of being drubbed, immediately com- 
plied with his request; and Don Quixote starting up, 
directed his view towards the place whence the sound 
seemed to issue, where he described a great number of 
People dressed in white, like disciplinants, coming 
down the side of a neighbouring hill That year the 

vens had withheld refreshing showers from the 

; and through all the villages of that district the 

a instituted processions, disciplines, and prayers, 
ng God to open the fountains of his merey, and 

favour them with rain: for this purpoes, the inhabitants 

@ neighbouring village were then going in procession 
toa holy hermitage, built on an eminence that skirted 
the ; and Quixote seeing the strange dress 





of the disciplinants,* without recollecting that he had 
frequently seen such habits before, cominial the whole 
to be an adventure, which it was the province of him, 
as a knight-errant, to achieve: what served to confirm 
him in this notion was an image clothed in black, which 
was carried before them, and which he sup to be 
some princess, whom those discourteous robbers were 
carrying.off by force. 

his whim ” sooner entered meee wet he ran 
with great agility to Rozinante, who was feeding vei 
quictig, ond len the bridle and shield, arte xy ed 
upon the pummel of the saddie, clapt the bit in his 
mouth in a twinkling, and demanding his sword from 
Sancho, mounted his steed, and braced his target, call- 
ing aloud to the company, “ Now, honourable gentle- 
men, ye shall perceive the importance of those who 
profess the order of knight-errantry! now, | say, ye 
shall, in the deliverance of that excellent lady, who is 
at present a captive, behold how much knight-errantry 
ought to be esteemed.” 

So saying, he clapt heels to Rozinante, (spurs he 
had none) and at a hand gallop (for we do not find in 
this true history that ever Rozinante went full speed) 
rode up to attack the disciplinants. ‘Though the canon, 
curate, and barber, made efforts to detain him, they 
found it impracticable; he was even deaf to the cries 
of Sancho, who bawled with great vociferation : 
“Where are you going, Signor Don Quixote? what 
devil sses and provokes you to act against our 
catholic faith? take notice—a plague upon me! take 
notice that this is no other than a procession of discipli- 
nants, and that lady carried on the bier the blessed 
image of the immaculate virgin! Consider, Signor, 
what you are about ; for sure | am you do not know !” 

In vain did Sancho strain his lungs: hig master was 
so intent upon overtaking the apparitions, and setting 
the lady in black at liberty, that he heard not one 
syllable; nor if he had, would he have returned, even 
if the king had commanded him so to do. When he 
approached the procession, he stopped Rozinante, who 
was already out of breath, and with a hoarse disordered 
voice, pronounced, “ You there, who, perhaps, disguise 
yourselves for no good, stop, and give ear to what | am 
going to say.” 

Those who carried the image were tHe first that 
halted, and one of the four priests who sung the lita- 
nies, observing the strange aspect of Don Quixote, the 
leanness of Rozinante, with other ridiculous circum- 
stances belonging to both, answered in these words: 
“ Friend, if you have any thing to say, speak quickly ; 
for these our brethren are all this while scourging 
their own flesh; and we cannot, nor is it reasonable 
we should, tarry to hear any thing that cannot be com- 

rehended in two words.” “I will comprehend what 
= to say in one,” replied the knight; “and it is 
this: I command you instantly to set free that beautiful 
lady, whose tears and melancholy deportment clearly 
demonstrate that you are carrying her off, contrary to 
her inclination, after having done her some notorious 
wrong; and I, who was born to redress such grievances, 
will not suffer you to proceed one step farther, until she 
shall have obtained that liberty she deserves.” 

From these words, concluding that he must be some 
madinan, all of them began to laugh very heartily; 
and their mirth acting as a train of gunpowder to the 
knight’s choler, he drew his sword, and without utter- 
ing another word, attacked the bearers ; one of whom, 
leaving his share of the load to his companions, oppos- 
ed himself to this aggressor, brandishing a fork or 
pole, on which (when they were wearied) they sup- 
ported the bier. Don Quixote, with a furious back- 
stroke cut this implement in two; but with the piece 
which remained in the hand of the defendant, received 
such a thwack upon the shoulder, above his sword-arm, 
that his buckler was unable to sustain the shock of 
such arude assault, and down came the poor knight, in 
a most lamentable condition. ; 

Sancho Panza, who came puffing after his master, 
seeing him fall, called aloud to his antagonist to for- 
bear; for he was a poor enchanted Knight, who had 
never done the least harm to man, woman, or child: 
but the peasant’s forbearance was not owing to this 
exclamation of the squire, so much as to the situation 
of Don Quixote, who neither moved hand nor foot ; 
so that, believing he had done his business, he hastily 
gathered up his frock, and fled through the field as 
nimble as a buck. By this time the whole company 
were come up to the place where Don Quixote lay: 
and those teeing to the procession seeing so many 
people running towards them, accompanied by the 


troopers with their cross-bows, began to be in dread of 


some mischievous event, and formed themselves into a 
circle around the image: then the disciplinants lifting 
up their hoods, and wielding their scourges, and the 





* Persons hired to whip themselves on such occasions. 





we their long tapers, waited the assault, with full 
letermination to defend themselves, and, if possible, act 
offensively against all who should attack them. But 
fortune disposed of things more favourably than they 
expected ; for all that Sancho did, was to throw himself 
a the body of his master, who, he believed, was actu- 

y dead, and utter the most doleful and ludicrous lamen- 
tation that ever was heard. The curate was immediate- 
ly known by a brother of the cloth, who belonged to the 
popemien, and this acquaintance dispelled the appre- 

ension which both squadrors had begun to conceive. 
Our licentiate told his friend in a few words who Don 
Quixote was, upon which he and the whole crowd of 
disciplinants went to see whether or not the poor — 
was dead, and heard Sancho Panza, with tears in hi 
eyes, lamenting in these words : “O ! flower of chival- 
Kb who, by the single stroke of a cudgel, hast finished 

e career of thy well-spent life! O! thou honour of 
ape thou glory of La Mancha, aye, and of the 
whole world, which being deprived of thee, will soon be 
filled with evil doers, who will prosper without fear of 
chastisement for their wicked deeds! Oh! thou wast 
more liberal than all the Alexanders that ever lived : 
for thou gavest me, for eight months’ service only, the 
best island that ever the sea surrounded. Oh! thou 
wast humble with the haughty, and haughty with the 
humble, tempting dangers, enduring disgraces, in love 
without cause, imitating the good, scourging the wicked, 
a professed enemy to every thing that was base ; in 
short, a knight-errant, and that is every thing in one 
word !” 

The cries and groans of Sancho revived his master, 
and the first words he pronounced were these: “He 
who is condemned to live absent from thee, most ami- 
able Dulcinea ! is subjected to much greater hardships 
than these. Friend Sancho, help to lay me on the en- 
chanted car ; for | am incapable of pressing Rozinan- 
te’s saddle, this whole shoulder being crushed to pieces.” 
“That I'll do very willingly, dear master,” replied the 
squire, “ and let us return to our own habitation, in com- 
pany of these gentlemen, who wish you well ; and 
there we will lay a scheme for another sally, which, [ 
hope, will be more fortunate and creditable.” “ You 
are in the right, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “ and 
it will be very prudent in us to let the malign influence 
of the stars pass over.” 

The canon, curate, and barber, approved of his in- 
tention, and being extremely diverted with the squire’s 
simplicity, conveyed the knight to his former situation 
in the wagon. The procession was formed anew, 
and set forwards accordingly ; the goatherd took his 
leave of the company ; the troopers, being unwilling 
to go farther, were paid by the curate for their trouble ; 
the canon having intreated the priest to inform him by 
letter of Won Quixote’s fate, with regard to the continu- 
ation or cure of his extravagance, bade him farewell, and 
proceeded on his journey ; in short, there was a gene- 
ral separation, tll at length the curate, barber, Don Gnnix- 
ote, and Panza, were left by themselves, with the trusty 
Rozinante, who, with the patience of his master, bore 
and beheld every thing that passed. 

The wagoner yoking his oxen, accommodated the 
knight with a truss of fen and with his usual phlegm 
jogged on according to the priest’s directions, till, at the 
end of six days, they arrived at their own village, which 
they pores | about noon ; and it chancing to be Sun- 
day, the market-place through which they were obliged 
to pass was crowded with people, who running to see 
what was in the cage, recognized their townsman, and 
were struck with astonishment. A boy ran immediate- 
ly to his housekeeper and niece, whom when he inform- 
ed of their master’s arrival, in a most meagre, wither- 
ed condition, stretched upon a truss of hay, in a wa- 
gon ; it was a piteous thing to hear the cries that were 
uttered by these worthy ladies, who buffeted them- 
selves through vexation, and vented bitter curses 
against the wicked books of chivalry ; which lamen- 
tations, buffetings, and curses, were repeated with 
greater violence than ever, when they saw the knight 
enter his own gate. 

Sancho Panza’s wife, who had got intimation that he 
was gone with Don Quixote in quality of his squire, 
hearing of their return, ran straight to her husband, and 
the first question she asked was, Whether ot not the 
ass was in good health? when the squire answered, 
that the ass was in better health than his master, 
“ Thanks be to God,” cried she, “ for that and all his 
other mercies. But now tell me, friend, what good you 
have got by your squireship? Have you brought home 
a new petticoat for me, or shoes for your children 2” “ I 
have brought no such matters, my dear,” replied San- 
cho, “ but things of greater consideration and import- 
ance.” “TI am glad of that, with all my heart,” said 
the wife ; “ pray show me these things of greater com 
sideration and importance, that the sight of them may 
rejoice my heart, which hath been so sad and discon- 
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tented all the weary time of your being away.” “You 
shall see them at home,” answered Sancho, “ and 
heark’e, wife, make yourself easy for the present; for 
an’ it please God that we sct out again in quest of adven- 
tures, you shall speedily behold your husband an earl, 
or governor of an island; I don’t mean your common 
islands, but one of the best that ever was seen.” “ The 
Lord in Heaven grant it, husband! for I am sure we 
have need enough of such windfalls: but tell me what 
is anisland ; for truly | know not the meaning of the 
word.” Honey was not made for the mouth of an ass,” 
said the squire: “ you shall see what it is all in good 
time, my dear ; aye, and admire to hear all your vassals 
call you my lady.” “ What is that you say, Sancho, 
of ladies, islands, and vassals?” cried Joan Panza, for 
that was the neme of the squire’s wife, though she was 
not related to Sancho before marriage; but it is the 
custom in La Mancha for the women to take the names 
of their husbands, “ Don’t be in sucha hurry to know 
every thing, Joan,” replied the squire ; it is sufficient 
that I tell thee nothing but truth ; let this, therefore, 
stop that mouth of thine. Mean time, however, I care 
not if I tell thee, that it is one of the most pleasant occu- 
pations in the world, for an honourable person like me 
to be squire to a knight-errant, when he is in quest of 
adventures. True it is, the greatest part of them do 
not fall out quite so much to one’s liking as one could 
wish ; for out of an hundred in which we are engaged, 
ninety-nine are generally cross and unfortunate. That 
I know by experience, having been sometimes threshed, 
and sometimes blanketed : but, howsomever, it is a cu- 
rious pastime to be always in expectation of adventures, 
crossing huge mountains, searching woods, climbing 
rocks, visiting castles, lodging at inns, where we live 
at rack and manger, and the devil a farthing to pay.” 

While this conversation passed between Sancho and 
his wife, the housekeeper and niece received Don Quix- 
ote, whom they undressed and put to bed in his old 
chamber, while he eyed them askance, without being 
able to comprehend where he was. The curate laid 
his injunctions on the niece to cherish her uncle with 
great tenderness, and charged them both to take espe- 
cial care that he might not escape again, giving them 
an account of the trouble he had been at in bringing 
him back to his own house. Here they raised their 
voices again in concert, renewing their curses upon the 
books of chivalry, and beseeching Heaven to confound 
the authors of such madness and lies to the lowest pit 
of hell: in short, they were half distracted with the ap- 
prehension of losing him again, as soon as his health 
should be re-established ; and this was actually the case, 

But the author of this history, although he inquired 
with the utmost curiosity and diligence conceming 
the actions of Don Quixote in his third sally, could 
never find any satisfactory and authentic account of 
them : only fame hath preserved some memoirs in La 
Mancha, by which it appears that Don Quixote, when 
he set out the third time, went to Saragossa, where he 
was present at a most celebrated tournament, in which 
many things happened to him worthy of his genius and 
valour: but with regard to his death and burial, he 
could obtain no information ; and must have remained 
entirely ignorant of that event, had he not luckily met 
with an old physician, who had in his custody a leaden 
box, which he said he found under the foundation of an 
ancient hermitage that was repairing. This box con- 
tained some skins of parchment, on which were written 
in Gothic characters and Castilian verse many of our 
knight’s exploits, with a description of Dulcinea’s beau- 
ty, Rozinante’s figure, Sancho’s fidelity, and Don 
Quixote’s own funeral, celebrated by divers epitaphs 
and panegyrics on his life and morals. All that could 
be read and fairly copied are those which are here in- 
serted by the faithful author of this new and surprising 
history, who, in recompense for the immense trouble 
he has undergone in his inquiries, and in examining the 
archives of La Mancha, that he might publish it with 
more certainty, desires the reader to favour him with 
the same credit which intelligent persons give to those 
books of chivalry that pass so currerttly in the world ; 
and herewith he will rest fully satisfied, and perhaps be 
animated to search after and find out other histories, if 
not as authentic, at least as full of invention and en- 
tertainment. 

The verses which were written in the first skin of 
parchment found in the leaden box, were these : 


The academicians of Argamasilla, a town of La Man- 


cha, on the life and death of the valiant Don Quix- 
ote de la Mancha, hoc scripserunt. 


Monicongo, academician of Argamasilla, on the sepul- 
ture of Don Quixote. 


EPITAPH. 
Tne bully that La Mancha deck’d 
With spoils that shame the Cretan Jason, 





Whose judgment ripe, and wit uncheck’d, 
The trumpet of renown shall blazon ; 
That arm, whose valour did extend 
To Gaeta, from remote Cathay, 
That Muse which did the welkin rend 
With verse which brazen plates display 5 
Who Amadis left far behind, 
And deemed Galaor a mere baby, 
Whose valour with such lustre shin’d, 
As show’d e’en Belianis shabby ; 
He that on Rozinante rode, 
Now mingles with this clay-cold clod! 


Paniguado, academician of Argamasilla, in praise of 
Dulcinea del Tobosa, 


SONG. 


THe maid you see with cheeks so blouzy, 
High-chested, vigorous, and frouzy, 
Dulcinea, fam’d Toboso’s princes, 

Don Quixote’s gen’rous flame evinces : 
For her on foot he did explore 

The sable mountain o’er and o’er, 
Through many a weary field did halt, 
And all through Rozinante’s fault. 

Hard fate! that such a dame should die 
In spite of him and chivalry ; 

That he whose deeds e’en stones proclaim, 
Should mourn a disappointed flame. 


Caprichoso, a most ingenious academician of Argama- 
silla, in praise of Rozinante, the renowned steed of 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. 


On a proud trunk of adamant, 
Whose bloody branches smell’d of war, 
La Mancha’s frantic wight did plant, 
His standard, glitt’ring from afar. 
There hung his arms ; there gleam’d his sword, 
That wont to level, hack, and hew, 
Yet shall the wond’ring Muse afford 
For new exploits, a style that’s new. 
Let Gaul of y cert be proud, 
Greece boast the champions she hath bore ; 
Don Quixote triumphs o’er the crowd 
Of all the warlike knights of yore. 
For neither Gaul nor Greece can vie 
With fam’d La Mancha’s chivalry. 
E’en Rozinante wears the bay ; 
Let Brilladore and Bayard bray.* 


Burlador, an Argamasillan academician, on Sancho 
Panza. 


SONG. 


Here Sancho view, of body small, 
But great in worth, in action clear, 
The best and simplest squire of all 
The world e’er saw, I vow and swear. 
An earl he surely might have been, 
Had not this knavish age of brass, 
With insolence and envious spleen 
Conspir’d against him and his ass. 
That ass! on which he gently trotted 
At gentle Rozinante’s tail : 
Vain man! with flatt’ring hope besotted, 
How in a dream thy prospects fail ! 


Cachidiablo, academician of Argamasilla, on the sepul- 


chre of Don Quixote, 


EPITAPH. 


On Rozinante’s back 

The knight that whilome travell’d, 
Thro’ highway, path, and track, 

Is here bemir’d and gravell’d : 
And eke as stiff as he, 

The block of Sancho Panza, 
A trusty squire perdie ! 

As ever mortal man saw. 


Tiquitoc, academician of Argamasilla, on the sepul- 
chre of Dulcinea del Toboso, 


Here lies Dulcinea, once so plump, 
But now her fat all melts away ; 
For death, with an inhuman thump, 
Has turn’d her into dust and clay. 
Of a true breed she surely sprung, 
And wanted not external grace ; 
Don Quixote’s heart with love she stung, 
And shone the glory of her race, 


These were all the verses which could be read ; the 


rest, being worm-eaten, were delivered to an academi- 
cian, that he might attempt to unravel their meaning by 





* The horse of Orlando Furioso was called Brigliadoro ; 
as Bayardo was the name of the steed belonging to Rug- 
giero, the second, if not the first heroin Ariosto’s incom- 


parable poem. 





conjecture. This task, we understand, he has 
formed with infinite pains and study, intending to pub. 
lish them to the world, in expectation of the third sally 
of Don Quixote. 


“ Forse altri cantera con miglior plettro,.” 





PART II.—BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the behaviour of the curate and barber, with regard t@ 
Don Quixote s infirmity. 


Cim Hamer Benenceus, in the second of this 
history, containing the third — of Don Quixote, re 
lates, that the curate and barber forbore to visit him for 


a whole month, that they might not revive and recal to 
his imagination the remembrance of things past; but 
during all that time they go one | went to see the 
housekeeper and niece, on whom they laid strong in 
junctions to cherish the knight with great care and ten. 
derness, and treat him with such comfortable food ag 
should be most agreeable to his stomach and brain, in 
which they reasonably supposed that his whole disorder 
lay. The ladies assured oa it was their chief study, 
which they would prosecute with all imaginable care 
and satisfaction ; for they began to perceive that their 
master at certain intervals gave tokens of being in his 
right wits. This information afforded great pleasure to 
the two friends, who now concluded they had acted 
wisely in bringing him home to the enchanted 

as hath been recounted in the last chapter of the br 
part of this sublime and punctual history ; and deter. 
mined to pay him a visit, that they might be convinced 
of his amendment, which they deemed almost imposs 
ble: though they agreed to avoid with great eare the 
subject of chivalry, that they might run no risk of rip 
ping up the wound so lately closed. 

In short, they entered his chamber, and found him 
sitting upon his bed, in a waistcoat of green baize, and 
a red Toledian night-cap, so meagre, shrunk, and we 
thered, that he looked like an Egyptian mummy: he 
received them very courteously, and when they inquir 
ed into the state of his health, spoke of his indisposition 
and himself with great judgment and elocution. Their 
conversations happening to turn on what is called ree 
sons of state, and modes of administration, they amend- 
ed certain abuses, and condemned others, reforming 
one custom, and banishing another; as if each of the 
three had been a new legislator, a modern Lycu o 
regenerated Solon ; and in such a manner did they fam 
nish up the commonwealth, that one would have im» 
gined they had committed it to a forge, and brought out 
another quite different from that which they put in. Don 
Quixote spoke on every subject that was handled with 
such discretion, as actually convinced the two examin 
ers that he was quite sound, and had recovered the 
right exercise of his judgment ; while the niece and 
housekeeper, who were present all the time, thought 
they could never be thankful enough to God, when 
they heard their master talk so sensibly, But the cw 
rate altering his first resolution, which was to avoid the 
subject of chivalry, now determined to make an exper 
ment, by which he should be thoroughly satisfied whe 
ther the knight’s cure was real or imaginary ; with this 
view, he from one thing to another came to mention 
some news from court, and among other “ of in- 
telligence, said, he was certainly informed that the Turk 
had taken the sea, with a powerful armament, though 
his design was not known, nor could it be guessed 
where the expected storm would burst ; but that these 

reparations, which keep us almost constantly in arms, 

ot gicsoome all Christendom ; and that his majesty 
had ordered the coasts of Naples and Sicily, with the 
island of Malta, to be provided against all attempts 
To this intimation Don Druixote replied, “ His majesty 
has acted like a most prudent warrior, in providing 
the safety of his dominions, that the enemy may not 
find them unprepared ; but, if he would take my ad 
vice, I would furnish him with an expedient which I be 
lieve our sovereign at present little thinks of.” 

The curate no sooner heard these words, than he 
said within himself, “ Lord have mercy upon thee, poor 
Don Quixote! if I am not mistaken, thou art just go 
ing to cast thyself headlong from the highest pinn 
of madness into the profound abyss of thy folly.” But 
the barber who, immediately adopted the same suspr 
cion, asked the knight what that expedient was, W 
he thought should be put in practice by way of prevel- 
tion ; observing, that it was perhaps such a scheme a6 
deserved to be inserted in the list of those impertinent 
advices usually offered to crowned heads. “ Mine, 
Mr. Shaver,” said Don Quixote, “ will be pertinent, 
not impertinent.” “I don’t say otherwise,” replied the 
barber; “I only made that observation because 
perience hath shown, that all, or the greater part of those 
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iects which have been offered to his majesty, are 
projects 2 8 majesty, 
either impossible, extravavant, or prejudicial to the 
state.” +‘ My scheme,” answered the knight, “ is nei- 
ther impossible nor extravagant ; but, on the contrary, 
the most easy, just, brief, and expeditious that ever pro- 
jector conceived.” “ Methinks your worship is very 
slow in delivering it, Signor Don Quixote,” said the 
riest. “I should not choose,” answered the knight, 
“to have what I say here carried by to-morrow morning 
to the ears of the lords of the council ; by which means 
another may reap the credit and reward of my labour.” 
“ For my own part,” cried the barber, “ I here give my 
word before God never to disclose what your worship 
shall impart, either to king or knave, or any mortal 
man: an oath I learned in the romance of the curate, 
who in the preface gives the king notice of the robber 
that stole his hundred ducats and ambling mule.” “T 
am not acquainted with the story,” said Don Quixote, 
“but the oath is a good oath, because I am convinced 
that Mr. Nicholas is an honest man.” “ Be that as it 
will,” replied the curate, “ I will be bound for him, and 
undertake, that with regard to this affair, he shall speak 
no more than if he was actually dumb, on pain of what- 
ever penalty you shall think proper to inflict.” “ And 
who will be security for you, Mr. Curate ?” said the 
knight. “ My profession,” answered the priest, “ by 
which I am bound to keep secrets.” “ Body of me !” 
cried Don Quixote, “his majesty has nothing to do, but 
to issue a proclamation commanding all the knights-er- 
rantin Spain to assemble at his court by such a day ; 
and although not more than half a dozen should come, 
among these one may be found, who is alone sutflicient 
to overthrow the whole Turkish power. Pray, gentle- 
men, give attention, and take me along with you : isit 
such a new thing, for a single knight to cut in pieces a 
whole army of two hundred thousand men, as if they 
had but one common throat, or were made of ginger- 
bread? How many histories are there, think you, fill- 
ed withsuch marvellous exploits? Unfortunate it is for 
me, ({ will not say for any other) that the renowned 
Don Belianis is not now alive, or some knight of the in- 
numerable race of Amadis de Gaul; for if any one of 
mwas now living to confront the Turks, in good 
sooth I should not choose to farm their conquests ; but 
God will provide for his own people, and produce some 
champion, who, if not equal in value to former knights- 
errant, at least will be inferior to none of them in point 
of courage*+—Heaven knows my meaning—I will say 
nomore.” “ Lack-a-day !” cried the niece, when she 
heard this insinuation, “T’ll be hanged if my uncle is 
not resolved to turn knight-errant again.” “ A knight- 
errant,” replied Don Quixote, “I will live and die ; and 
the Turks may make their descents or ascents when 
they will, with all the power they are masters of—I say 
again, Heaven knows my meaning.” Here the bar- 
ber interposing, “ Gentlemen,” said he, “I beg you 
will give me leave to tell a short story of what once hap- 

ned at Seville ; it comes so pat to the purpose, that I 

ve a stron: inclination to relate it.” Don Quixote 
and the curate granted his request, and the rest yielded 
him attention, when he began inthese words : 

“There was in a mad-house at Seville, a certain 
lunatic, whom his relations had sent thither on ac- 
count of the defect in his judgment: he had taken his 
degrees in the canon law, at Ossuna; and many were 
of opinion, that if he had acquired them at Salamanca, 
he would not have been a bit the wiser: this graduate 
having been confined some years, took it in his head 
that he was quite well, and restored to his right wits ; 
and in this imagination wrote to the archbishop, ear- 
hestly intreating him, with many sensible arguments, to 
give order that he should be extricated from the misery 
m which he lived ; since, through the mercy of God, he 
had recovered his lost judgment, though his relations kept 

still in confinement, that they might enjoy his estate, 
and in despite of truth, were resolved that he should be 
mad to the day of his death. The archbishop, persuad- 
ed by the many sensible and pathetic letters he received, 
one of his chaplains to go to the rector of the 
mad-house, and ifguire into the truth of what the 





licentiate alleged, and even to talk with himself, that if 


rr 
* Ridiculous as this scheme may seem to be, such an 
expedient has actually succeeded in practice. During the 
captivity of John, King of France, his dominions was ra- 
vaged by one hundred thousand peasants, who, under the 
fame of Jacquieers, assembled in arms to exterminate the 
Noblesse ; and, ainong other horrid outrages, murdered 
every gentleman that fell in their way. The Duch- 
ess of Normandy and Orleans, together with three hun- 
dred ladies of rank, retired for protection to Meaux, where 
ey were surrounded, and would have actually perished 
by the swords of these banditti, had they not being rescued 
e Count de Foix, and the eaptal of Buch ; who, hear- 
aot their distress, hastened to their relief with no more 
fi in sixty knights ; and, without hesitation, attacked that 
Urlous multitude with such bravery and vigour, that they 
Were soon routed and dispersed 








he should find him quite recovered, he might bring him 
away, and set him at liberty. The chaplain obeyed 
the command of his grace, and the rector assured him 
that the man was still mad; for although he would 
very often talk like a person of excellent understand- 
ing, at the long run he commonly broke out into folly 
and nonsense, as absurd as the first part of his dis- 
course was rational and discreet: however, he himself 
might make the experiment, by conversing with the 
licentiate. The chaplain accordingly went to his apart- 
ment, and talked with him a whole hour and more, 
during which time the lunatic did not utter one vague 
or incoherent sentence; but, on the contrary, spoke 
so judiciously, that the chaplain could not help believing 
him quite sound of intellect : among other things, he 
told him the rector was his enemy, and pronounced 
him still distracted, though with lucid intervals, that he 
might not lose the presents which he received from his 
relations; so that the greatest cause of his misfortune 
was no other than his own affluent estate, which to en- 
joy, his adversaries craftily pretended to doubt of the 
mercy which the Lord oo fee him, in re-con- 
verting him from a beast into a man: in short, he 
talked so effectually as to render the rector suspected, 
to prove his relations covetous and unnatural, and 
himself so discreet, that the chaplain determined to 
carry him forthwith to the archbishop, that his 
grace might be personally satisfied of the truth. 
With this laudable intention, he desired the rector 
to order the licentiate to be dressed with the clothes 
in which he entered the house ; the rector again advised 
him to consider what he was about; for the licentiate 
was, without all question, still distracted. But these 
cautions and counsels had no effect in dissuading the 
chaplain from carrying him off, and the rector seeing the 
archbishop’s order, was obliged to obey; so that the 
licentiate received his own clothes, which were decent 
and new. Seeing himself thus divested of the badge of 
his disorder, and habited like a person of sound intellects, 
he besought the chaplain that he would be so charitable 
as to allow him to go and take leave of his companions 
in affliction: the other granted his request, and said he 
would accompany him, in order to see the patients ; 
upon which they went up stairs, followed by several 
persons who chanced to be then present. ‘The licen- 
tiate, going to the gate of a cell, in which there was a 
furious madman, though at that time he was calm and 
quiet, said to him, ‘ Brother, have you any commands 
forme? I am going to my own house ; for God of his 
infinite goodness and mercy, without any desert of mine, 
hath been pleased to restore unto me the use of my rea- 
son, and I am now perfectly recovered; so that there is 
nothing impossible to the power of the Almighty: put, 
therefore, your hope and trust in him, who, as he hath 
restored me to my former state, will grant the same in- 
dulgence to you, if you confide in his protection.—I will 
take care to send you some cordial food, and be sure at 
all events to eat it; for you must know, | conclude from 
experience, that all pons els we proceeds from an empty 
stomach, and the brain’s being filled with wind. Take 
heart, brother, take heart; for despondence under mis- 
fortune consumes the constitution, and hastens the stroke 
of death.’ ‘This discourse being overheard by another 
lunatic, who was confined in a cell oppucite to that of 
the furious patient, he started up stark naked from an 
old mat on which he lay, and roared aloud, ‘ Who is 
that going away so sober and so sound?’ ‘The licen- 
tiate os ‘*Tis I, brother, who am going home, be- 
ing under no necessity of tarrying longer in this place : 
thanks be to Heaven for the signal favour [ have receiv- 
ed!’ ‘Take care what you say, Mr. Licentiate, and 
let not the devil deceive you,’ answered the madman : 
‘halt a little, stay where you are, and spare yourself the 
trouble of being brought back” ‘1 know that I am 
perfectly recovered,’ said the licentiate, ‘and shall have 
no further occasion to visit the Stations’* ‘ You re- 
covered !’ cried the other; ‘good! we shall see—adicu 
but I swear by Jupiter, whose majesty I represent 
on earth, that, for the transgression this day committed 
in Seville, by discharging you from the house as a per- 
son of sound judgment, I will take such vengeance as 
shall be a monument of wrath for ever and ever, amen. 
Dost thou not know, pitiful licentiate, that all this is in 
my power, being, as | have already observed, Jove the 
thunderer, who wield the flaming bolts, with which I 
use to threaten, and can destroy the universe? But 
with one devil only will I chastise this ignorant people : 
I will not suffer one drop of rain to fall upon the city, 
nor its confines, nor indeed in any part of this district, 
for the space of three whole years, reckoning from the 
day and minute in which this dreadful menace is made. 
Thou free! thou sound! thou recovered! and 1 mad! 
I distracted and confined! I will sooner hang myself 








* A certain number of churches through which they 
made circuits, uttering an appointed prayer at each, 





than rain one spoonful” The bye-standers were very 
attentive to the vociferous exclamations of this madman, 
when our licentiate turning to the chaplain, and taking 
him by the hand, said, ‘ Dear sir, give yourself no un- 
easiness or concern about what he says ; for if he, who 
is Jupiter, withholds refreshing showers from the earth, 
I who am Neptune, the father and god of waters, will 
rain as often as | please, should there be occasion for it, 
in consequence of the 6% 7 { possess.” To this pro- 
mise the chaplain replied, ‘ Nevertheless, Signor Nep- 
tune, it will not be politic to incense Signor Jupiter ; 
therefore your worship will be so good as to stay where 
you are, till some other day, when we may have more 
leisure and convenience to remove you” The rector 
and the rest of the company could not help laughing, 
the chaplain was out of countenance, the licentiate was 
ripped and sent back to his cell—and so ends my 
story.” 

“And this is the story, Mr. Barber,” said Don Quix- 
ote, “ which came so pat to the purpose, that you could 
not help relating it? Ah! Mr. Shaver, Mr. Shaver, he 
must be blind indeed, that cannot see through the bot- 
tom of a sieve: is it possible your worship does not 
know that comparisons in point of genius, virtue, beau- 
ty, and descent, are always odious and ill received? I, 
Mr. Barber, am not Neptune, god of waters ; neither 
do I set up for being thought a wise man, knowing that 
1 am not so: the sole end of my labours is to convince 
the world of its error, in not seeking to renew those most 
happy times when the order of knight-errantry exerted 
itself in full perfection ; but this depraved age of ours 
isunworthy of tasting that felicity which was enjoyed by 
those ages, when knights-errant undertook the charge, 
and burdened their shoulders with the defence of king- 
doms, the protection of damsels, the relief of wards and 
orphans, the chastisement of the proud, and the pronio- 
tion of the humble. The greatest part of your modern 
knights rustle in damasks, brocades, and other rich and 
splendid attire, instead of rattling in coats of mail: no 
knight now sleeps in the open field, exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, armed at all points cap-a-pee: no 
warrior, in this degenerate age, sits on horseback, and, 
without disengaging his feet from the stirrups, but lean- 
ing upon his lance, endeavours to take as it were a 
snatch of sleep, after the example of former knights-er- 
rant: no champion, now-a-days, coming out of some 
dreary wood, immediately enters another rocky wilder- 
ness, through which he reaches the barren and deserted 
coast of the rough and stormy sea, where, finding in 
some creek a crazy boat without oars, sails, masts, or 
tackle, he intrepidly throws himself into it, and launches 
out upon the implacable billows that whirl him aloft to 
heaven, and then sink him to the profound abyss, while 
his unshaken soul defies the storm: then, when he 
dreams of no such matter, he finds himself three thou- 
sand leagues and more from the place where he embark- 
ed, and leaping ashore on some remote and unknown 
country, pea da adventures worthy to be written, not 
on parchment, but on brass : but now sloth triumphs 
over activity, idleness over toil, vice over virtue, arro- 
gance over valour, and the theory over the practice of 
arms, which obtained and shone resplendent in those 
golden ages that produced knights-errant. Pray, tell 
me, who could be more honourable and valiant than the 
famous Amadis de Gaul? who more discreet than Pal- 
merin of England? ,who more insinuating and ro 
than Tirante the White? who more gallant than Lisu- 
arte of Greece? who more hacked and hacking than 
Don Belianis ? who more intrepid than Perion of Gaul ? 
or, who more daring than Felixmarte of Hyrcania? 
who more sincere than Esplandian ? who more despe- 
rate than Cirongilio of Thrace? who more brave than 
Rodamont? who more prudent than King Sobrino? 
who more bold than Reynaldo? who more invincible 
than Roldan? and who more gallant and courteous 
than Rugero ? from whom (according to ‘Turpin, in his 
Cosmographia) the present dukes of Ferrara are des- 
cended. Al} these, and many more which | could name, 
Mr. Curate, were knights-errant, and the very hight 
and glory of chivalry : these, or such as these, are the 
champions proposed by my scheme, which, should it 
take place, would effectually serve his ere pur- 
pose, spare an infinite expense, and the Turk would 
even tear his own beard in despair : in that case I would 
tarry where I am, since the daghia would not think 
fit to enlarge me; and if Ls my as the barber said, 
would not rain, here am I ready to frustrate his intent : 
this I mention, that Mr. Basin there may know I un- 
derstand his meaning.” “ Verily, Signor Don Quix- 
ote,” said Mr. Nicholas, “IT meant no harm, so help 
me God! my intention was good, and therefore your 
worship ought not to be displeased.” “ Whether lam 
displeased or not,” replied the knight, “I myself know 
best.” , ‘ 

Here the curate interposing, said, “ Though I have 
hitherto scarce opened my mouth, 1 cannot be easy 
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under a scruple which tears and gnaws my conscience, 
and which arose from what Signor Don Quixote hath 
just now asserted.” “In greater matters Mr. Curate 
may command me,” answered the knight : “out with 
your scruple, then ; for scruples of conscience are very 
uncomfortable companions.” “ With your good per- 
mission,” replied the priest, “this it is: Ican by no 
means persuade myself that the whole tribe of knights- 
errant, whom your worship have named, were really 
and truly earthly persons of flesh and blood: on the 
contrary, I imagine all these things are fictions, fables, 
and lying dreams, recounted by men who are awake, or 
rather by those who are half asleep.” “That,” said 
Don Quixote, “is another error incident to many pee- 
ple, who do not believe that any such knights ever 
existed ; and I have, on divers and sundry occasions, 
endeavoured to dissipate that almost general mistake by 
the light of truth : sometimes, indeed, I have not suc- 
ceeded in my ettempts; however, I have frequently 
gained my point, by supporting it on the shoulders of 
demonstration: and truly the case is so clear, that I 
could almost affirm I have with my own eyes beheld 
Amadis de Gaul, who was a tall man, of a fair com- 
plexion, well furnished with a black beard, his aspect 
something between mild and severe, concise of speech, 
slow to anger, and soon appeased. In the same man- 
ner, methinks, I could delineate and paint all the 
knights-errant that ever were recorded in history ; for, 
according to the ideas formed by reading these histories, 
and by comparing their exploits and dispositions, sound 
philosophy may discover their lineaments, statures, and 
complexions.” “Signor Don Quixote,” said the bar- 
ber, “how large do you think the giant Morgante 
must have been?” “As to the affair of giants,” 
answered the knight, “there are different opinions ; 
some affirming, and others denying the existence of 
any such beings: but the Holy Scriptures, which surely 
cannot fail one atom in point of truth, put that affair 
beyond all dispute in relating the story of that Philis- 
tine Goliath, who was seven cubits and an half in 
height ; a most amazing stature! Besides, in the island 
of Sicily, several thigh and shoulder bones have been 
dug up, so large as to manifest that the persons to 
whom they belonged must have been huge giants, as 
tall as high towers ; and this can be proved by mathe- 
matical demonstration: but nevertheless 1 will not 
retend to ascertain the size of Morgante; though I 
elieve he was not very tall, because I find in the 
history which gives a particular account of his exploits, 
that he often slept under a roof: now, if there was any 
house capacious enough to receive him, his magnitude 
could not be very extraordinary.” “No, surely,” said 
the curate ; who, being diverted with his extravagant 
assertions, asked his opinion concerning the looks and 
persons of Reynaldo de Montalban, Don Orlando, and 
the rest of the twelve peers of France, who were all 
knights-errant. “ With regard to Reynaldo,” answer- 
ed Don Quixote, “I will venture to say, he was broad- 
visaged, of a ruddy complexion, with large rolling eyes, 
full of punctilio, excessively choleric, and a friend to 
robbers andvagabonds. As for Roldan, or Rotolando, 
or Orlando, for he is mentioned in history by all these 
names, it is my opinion, and I affirm, that he was of a 
middling stature, broad-shouldered, somewhat bandy- 
legged, of adark complexion and carrotty beard, hairy 
all over, with a frowning aspect, sparing of speech, 
though very affable and well-bred.” “If Roldan was 
not more comely than you have represented him,” re- 
lied the curate, “I do not wonder that Angelica the 
air disdained and deserted him for the gallantry, mirth, 
and pleasantry, of the little smock-faced moor, to 
whose embraces she yielded ; and, surely, she was in 
the right to prefer the smoothness of Medoro to the 
roughness of Roldan.” “That same Angelica, Mr. 
Curate,” said the knight, “was an unsettled rambling 
young woman, that longed after novelties, and left the 
world as full of her impertinent actions as the fame of 
her beauty. She undervalued a thousand noblemen, a 
thousand valiant and discreet admirers, and content- 
ed herself with a yellow-haired page, who had neither 
fortune nor reputation, but that of being grateful to his 
fnend. The renowned Ariosto, who sung the praises 
of her beauty, either not daring or not designing to re- 
hearse what happened to her after her base intrigue, 
because he deemed it, a theme not extremely honourable 
for his muse, dropped her at these lines : 


Another bard may sing in loftier lay, 
How he obtain’d the sceptre of Cathay. 


And truly this was a sort of prophecy, for the poets 
are also called vates, which in the Latin signifies di- 
viners, and it was plainly verified in the event ; an 
Andalusian bard having since that time sung in verse 
her tears and lamentation, as the most famous and 
sublime genius of Castile hath celebrated her beau- 


ty.” 





“ Pray tell me, Signor Don Quixote,” said the bar- 
ber, “among all those authors who have written in her 
praise, hath not some one or other composed a satire 
against my lady Angelica?” “I firmly believe,” re- 
Ee the knight, “ that if Sacripante or, Roldan had 

een bards, they would have made the damsel smart 
severely, it being natural and peculiar to poets, who are 
disdained and rejected by their false mistresses, whe- 
ther real or imaginary, to revenge themselves by sa- 
tires and lampoons ; a resentment altogether unworthy 
of generous breasts ; but hitherto I have not met wit 
any such defamatory verses against the lady Angclica, 
thoughshe made strange confusion in the world.” * That 
is a wonder, indeed,” said the curate ; when hearing 
the housekeeper and niece, who had some time before 
quitted the company, bawling aloud in the yard, they 
ran out to see what was the occasion of such noise. 





CHAPTER IL. 
The notable fray that happened between Sancho and Don 


Quixote’s niece and housekeeper ; with other diverting in- 

cidents, 

Tue history relates that the noise which Don Quix- 
ote, the curate, and barber, heard, was occasioned by 
the niece and housekeeper scolding at Sancho, who 
struggled to get in and see his master, while they de- 
fended the door. “ What does the swag-bellied lurcher 
want in this house ?” said the housekeeper : “ get you 
home, brother: it was you, and none but you, that 
turned my poor master’s brain, enticing him from his 
own home to stroll about the highways.” 'Tothis apos- 
trophe, Sancho replied, “Housekeeper of Satan! ‘tis 
my brain that’s turned ; ’twasI that was enticed to 
stroll about the highways, and not my master; for 
he carried me a rambling: so that you have reckoned 
without your host. ”T'was he that wheedled me from 
my own house, with the promise of an island, which 
I expect to this good hour.’ “ Devil choke thee with 
islands, thou cursed cormorant!” cried the niece ; 
“and pray what is an island ? Is it any thing to eat, 
thou gorbellied glutton, ha?” “ No, not to eat, but to 
govern,” answered Sancho, “ and a fat government it 
is. Better than four cities, or the places of any four of 
the king’s alcades.” “Be that as it will,” said the 
housekeeper, “thou shan’t set thy foot in this house, 
thou bag of mischief and bundle of malice! go and 
look after thy own family, fatten thy hogs, and let us 
hear no more of these islands or oil-lands.” 

The curate and barber were highly entertained with 
this dialogue ; but Don Quixote, fearing that Sancho 
would open his budget, and disburthen himself of some 
mischievous load of folly, by blabbiag things not much 
to his credit, called him in, bidding the women hold 
their tongues, and give him entrance. Sancho, being 
accordingly admitted, the curate and barber took their 
leave of Don Quixote, whose recovery they despaired 
of, seeing him so unalterably fixed in his folly, and so 
wholly possessed with the frantic spirit of knight-errant- 
ry. “ Youshall sce, neighbour,” said the curate to the 
barber, “ that when we least think of it, this poor gen- 
tleman will make another sally.’ ‘ That I make no 
doubt of,” answered the barber, ‘¢ but I don’t wonder so 
much at the madness of the knight as at the simplicit 
of the squire, who believes so devoutly in this island, 
that I think all the invention of man could not extract 
it from his skull.” “God mend them !” replied the cu- 
rate ; “meanwhile let us keep a strict eye over their be- 
haviour, and observe the operation of their joint extra- 
vagance ; for the madness of the master seems to have 
been cast in the same mould with the foolishness of the 
man, and in my opinion, the one without the other 
would not be worth a farthing.” “True,” said the 
barber, “and I should be glad to know what they are 
now talking of.” “ I dare say,” replied the curate, 
“the niece and housekeeper will givé usa good account 
of their conversation ; for they are none of those who 
can resist the opportunity of listening.” 

In the mean time, Don Quixote having shut himself 
up in his apartment with Sancho, said, “It gives me 
much concern, Sancho, to hear thee say, as thou dost, 
that [ enticed thee from thy cottage, when thou know- 
est that I, at the same time, quitted my own house: 
together we set out, lived, and travelled together ; shar- 
ing the same fortune and the same fate, If thou hast 
been once tossed in a blanket, 1 have been bruised an 
hundred times, and this is the only pre-eminence I enjoy- 
ed.” “And that’s but reasonable,” replied Sancho, 
“according to your worship’s own remark, that misfor- 
tune belongs more to knights-errant than totheirsquires.” 
“There you are mistaken, Sancho,” said Don Quixote ; 
“for the Latin adage says, ‘Quando caput dolet, &c.” 
“ Nay,” quoth Sancho, “I understand no lingo but my 
mother tongue.” “The meaning,” said the master, “is, 
‘When the head aches, all the members are affected.’ 
I, therefore, as thy lord and master, am thy head, and 
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thou, as my servant, art a part of me; so that wha 
ever mischief has happened, or may happen to me, 
ought to extend to thee likewise, in the same 
as I bear a share in all thy sufferings.” “ So it 
to be,” said Sancho ; “but when I, as a member, was 
tossed in a blanket, my head sat peaceably on the other 
side of the wall, and beheld me vaulting in the air, with. 
out feeling the least uneasiness ; and since the mem. 
bers are obliged to ache with the head, I think it is but 
just that the head should ache with the members” 
“ How canst thou affirm, Sancho,” replied Don Quix. 
ote, “that I felt no pain while thou wast tossed in the 
blanket? Say, or think so no more ; for I was at that 
time more afflicted in mind than thou in body. 

“But let us waive this subject for the present; and 
time will, no doubt, offer an opportunity of consider: 
it more maturely, and of setting every thing to rights: 
and tell me, friend Sancho, how am lode of in this 
place? what say the vulgar? what character do I bear 
among the gentry? and how am I treated by the 
knights? what is their opinion of my valour, expleits, 
and courteous behaviour? and how do they relish the 
design I have undertaken of raising and restoring to 
the world the long-forgotten order of knight-errantry? 
In short, Sancho, I desire that you will mform me of 
every thing thou hast heard on this subject, without 
adding to the good, or subtracting from the evil; it 
being the duty of faithful servants to represent the truth 
to their masters in its own native form, neither ex 
rated by adulation, nor diminished by any other vain re- 
spect; and let me tell thee, Sancho, if the naked truth 
was always conveyed to the ears of princes, undisguis- 
ed by flattery, we should see better days, and other 
wras would deserve the name of the iron age more than 
the present, which would be justly looked upon as the 
age of gold. Remember this advice, Sancho, and in 
form me with honesty and discretion of all that thou 
knowest in regard to what I have asked.” “ That] 
will with all my heart, sir,” answered Sancho, “on con- 
dition that your worship won’t be offended with the 
truth, since you desire to see it in its nakedness, just as 
itcame to my knowledge.” “I shall not be offended 
in the least,” replied Don Quixote: “ speak therefore 
freely, without going about the bush.” 

“ Well, then,” said the squire, “in the first place, 
must know that the common people think your en! 
a stark staring madman, and me a most notorious fool: 
the better sort say, that, scorning the rank of a private 
a. you have put Don before your name, and 
dubbed yourself knight, with a small garden, a few 
acres of land, and a doublet clouted on both sides, The 
knights forsooth are affronted that your small gentry 
should pretend to vie with them, especially those Foe | 
squires who sole their own shoes, and darn their bl 
hose with green silk.” “That observation,” said Don 
Quixote, “cannot affect me; for I always wear 
clothes, and never appear patched. My doublet may, 
indeed, be torn; but theh it is by my armour, not by 
time.” “Touching the valour, courtesy, adventures, 
and design of your worship,” said Sancho, “there are 
different opinions. Some say he is mad, but a diverting 
madman : others allow that he is valiant, but unlucky; 
a third set observe that he is courteous, but impertinent; 
and in this manner we are handled so severely, that 
neither your worship nor I have a whole bone left.” 
“You see, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “that when 
ever virtue shines in an eminent degree, she always 
meets with persecution. Few or none of the celebrated 
heroes of antiquity could escape the calumnies of malice: 
Julius Cesar, a most daring, wise, and valiant general, 
was accused of being ambitious, and not over-cleanlyin 
his customs or apparel ; Alexander, who by his achieve 
ments acquired the name of Great, was said to be & 
drunkard ; and Hercules, renowned for his labours, 1 
eo to have been lewd and effeminate : Don Galaor, 
brother of Amadis de Gaul, was grumbled at for hace 
excessively quarrelsome ; and Amadis himself ridicul 
as an arrant whiner. Therefore, son Sancho, among 
80 many aspersions thrown upon such great men, I may 
well overlook what is said against me, since it is no 
worse than what. thou hast repeated.” “'That’s the 
wy thing, body of my father!” replied Sancho. 
“What, is there any thing more?” said his master 
“More!” ened the ‘squire, “the tail is yet unflead. 
What you have heard is but cakes and gingerbread ; 
but if your worship would know all the backbitings we 
suffer, I will this moment bring hither one, who can in- 
form you of every circumstance, without losing a crumb ; 
for last night the son of Bartholomew Carrasco arny 
from Salamanca, where hé has been at his studies, 
and got a bachelor’s degree : and when I went to we 
come him home, he told me there was a printed 
of your worship’s history, in which you go by the name 
of ‘ the ingenious squire Don Quixote de La Mancha ; 
and that [ am mentioned in it by my own name of Sal 
cho Panza, as well as my lady Dulcines del Todos, 
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with other things that passed between you and me only ; 
at hearing of which I crossed myself through fear, won- 
dering how . should come to the knowledge of the 
i 2” “You may depend upon it, Sancho,” said 
Don Quixote, “ the author of our history must be some 
sage enchanter ; for nothing is hid from writers of that 
class.” “How can he be a sage enchanter?” said 
“ when bachelor Sampson Carrasco (for that’s 
the name of him who told me) says the author of our 
history is called Cid Hamet Bean-and-jelly ?” “That 
name is moorish,” replied Don Quixote. “ Very like,” 
said the squire ; “for I ave often heard that the moors 
are very fond of beans and jellies.” “'Thou must cer- 
tainly be mistaken, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “in 
the surname of that Cid, which, in Arabic, signifies 
Signor.” “ Mg possible,” answered the squire ; “but 
if your worship desires to sce the bachelor, 1 will bring 
him hither in a twinkling.” “ Thou wilt oblige me very 
much, my friend,” said Don Quixote ; “for what thou 
hast told me has bred such doubts and suspense within 
me, that I cannot eat a morsel with any satisfaction, 
until 1 am informed of the whole affair’? “Then Pll 
go seek him,” replied Sancho ; who, leaving his master, 
went in quest of the bachelor, with whou he returned 
in a little time, and a most pleasant dialogue ensued. 








CHAPTER III. 


The ludicrous conversation that passed between Don Quirote, 
Sancho Panza, and the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, 


Don Quixote remained extremely pensive in expec- 
tation of the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, from whom he 
d to hear news of himselt'in print, according to San- 
cho’s information; though he could hardly persuade 
himself that there could be such a history extant; the 
blood of his enemies whom he had slain being scarce 
as yet dry upon the blade of his sword ; and yet they 
would have his high achievements already recorded in 
printed books. He therefore imagined that some sage, 
either friend or foe, had cast them oif by the power of 
enchantment : ifa friend, in order to aggrandize and 
extol them above the most distinguished exploits of 
knight-errantry ; if an enemy, to annihilate and depress 
them beneath the meanest actions that ever were record- 
ed of any squire. “ Although,” said Le within himself, 
“the deeds of squires are never committed to writing ; 
and if my history actually exists, -seeing it treats of a 
knight-errant, it must of necessity be pompous, sub- 
lime, surprising, magnificent, and true.” “ This retlee- 
tion consoled him a little; but he became uneasy 
in, when he recollected that his author was a moor, 
as appeared by the naine of Cid, and that no truth was 
to be expected froin that people, who are all false, de- 
ceitful, and chimerical. He was afraid that his amours 
were treated with some indecency, that might impair 
and prejudice the honour of his lady Dulcinea del 'To- 
boso, wishing for nothing more than a true representa- 
tion of his fidelity, and the decorum he always preserv- 
ed, in refusing queens, empresses, and damsels of all 
ranks, thus keeping the impulse of his passions under 
the rein. Tossed, therefore, and fluctuating on these 
and many other fancies, he was found by Sancho 
and Carrasco, whom the knight received with great 
courtesy. 

The bachelor, though his name was Sampson, was not 
very big, buta great wag, of a pale complexion, and ex- 
cellent understanding ; he was about the age of four- 
and-twenty ; had a round visage, flat nose, and capa- 
Clous mouth, all symptoms of a mischievous disposition, 

ted to jokes and raillery ; as appeared when he 
approached Don Quixote, before whom he fell upon his 
ees, saying, “ Permit me to kiss your most puissant 
hand, Signor Don Quixote de La Mancha; for, by the 
habit of St. Peter, which I wear, though I have reevived 
ho other orders than the first four, your worship is one 
most famous knights-errant that ever were, or 

ever will be, within the circumference of the globe! 
Blessed be Cid Hamet Benengeli, who wrote the history 
your greatness ! and thrice blessed that curious per- 
80n who took care to have it translated from the Ara- 
into our mother tongue, for the entertainment of 
mankind !” Don Quixote raising him up, said, “Tis 
true then that there is a history of me, and that the 
sage who composed it is a moor.” “ So true, signor,” 
said Sampson, “that to my certain knowledge there 
are twelve thousand volumes of it this day in print; let 
Fostognl Barcelona, and Valencia, where they were 
Printed, contradict me if they can. It is even reported 
to be now in the press at Antwerp; and | can easily per- 
ceive that there is scarce a nation or language into 
which it. will not be translated.” “ One of the things,” 
Quixote, “on this oecasion, which ought to 

the greatest satisfaction to a virtuous and emi- 

hent man, is to live and see himself celebrated in differ- 
guages, and his actions recorded in print, with 





universal approbation ; | say with approbation, be- 
cause to be represented otherwise is worse than the 
worst of deaths.” “ In point of reputation and renown,” 
said the bachelor, “ your worship alone bears away the 
palm from all other knights-errant ; for the moor in 
Arabic, and the Christian in his language, have been 
careful in painting the gallantry ot your worship in 
the life ; your vast courage in encountering dangers, 
your patience in adversity, your fortitude in the midst 
of wounds and mischance, together with the honour and 
chastity of your platonic love for my lady Donna Dul- 
cinea del Toboso.” 

Here Sancho interposing, said, “I never heard m 
lady called Donna Dulcinea, but simply the lady Dul- 
cinea del Toboso ; so that there the history is wrong.” 
“That is no material objection,” answered Carrasco, 
“No sure,” replied the knight; “but tell me, Mr. 
Bachelor, which of my exploits is most esteemed in 
this history.” “ As to that particular,” said the bache- 
lor, “there are as many different opinions as there are 
different tastes. Some stick to the adventure of the 
windmills, which to your worship appeared monstrous 
giants ; others to that of the fulling-mills : this reader, to 
the description of the two armies, which were afterwards 
metamorphosed into flocks of sheep; while another 
magnifies that of the dead body, which was carrying to 
the place of interment at Segovia: one says, that the 
deliverance of the galley slaves excels all the rest ; and 
a second affirms, that none of them equals the adven- 
ture of the Benedictine giants, and your battle with the 
valiant Biscayner,” 

Here Sancho interrupting him again, said, “Tell 
me, Mr. Bachelor, is the adventure of the Yanguesians 
mentioned, when our modest Rozinante* longed for 
green peas in December.” “ Nothing,” replied Samp- 
son, “has escaped the pen of the sage author, who 
relates every thing most minutely, even to the capers 
which honest Sancho cut in the blanket.” “I cut no 
capers in the blanket,” answered Sancho; “but in 
the air, I grant you, I performed more than I desired.” 
“In my opinion,” said Don Quixote, “ there isno human 
history that does not contain reverses of fortune, espe- 
cially those that treat of chivalry, which cannot 
always be attended with success.” “ Nevertheless,” 
resumed the bachelor, “some who have read your 
history say they should not have been sorry had the 
author forgot a few of those infinite drubbings which 
in different encounters were bestowed on the great 
Don Quixote.” “ But in this consists the truth of his- 
tory,” said the squire. * 

Don Quixote observed, that they might as well have 
omitted thei ; for those incidents, which neither change 
nor affect the truth of the story, ought to be left out, if 
they tend to depreciate the chief character. “Take 
my word for it,” said he, “ ASneas was not so pious as 
Virgil represents him, nor Ulysses so prudent as he is 
exhibited by Homer.” “True,” said Sampson; “ but 
it is one thing to compose as a poet, and another to re- 
cord as an historian: the poet may relate or rehearse 
things not as they were, but as they ought to have 
been ; whereas an historian must transmit them, not 
as they ought to have been, but exactly as they were; 
without adding to orsubtracting the least tittle from the 
truth.” “Since this moorish yentleman has told all the 
truth,” said Sancho, “Idon’t doubt that, among the 
drubbings of my master, he has mentioned mine also; 
for they never took the measure of his shoulders with- 
out crossing my whole body: but at this I ought not to 
wonder, since, as he observes, when the head aches 
the members ought to have their share of the pain.” 
“You are a sly rogue, Sancho,” replied Don Quix- 
ote; “and I find you don’t want memory when you 
think proper to use it.” “If I had all the mind in the 
world,” said Sancho, “ to forget the blows I have re- 
ceived, the marks, which are still tresh upon my carcase, 
would by no means allow me.” 

“ Hold your peace, Sancho,” said the knight, “and 
don’t interrupt Mr. Bachelor, whom I intreat to pro- 
ceed ; and let me know what more is said of me in 
this same history.” “ Aye, and of me too,” said San- 
cho, “ who, they say, am one of the principal person- 
ages in it.” “ You mean persons and not personages, 
friend Sancho,” said Sampson. “ What! have we got 
another reprimander of words ?” said the squire ; “ since 
it is come to this, we shall never have done.” “ Plague 
light on me! Sancho,” replied the bachelor, “ if you 
are not the second person of the history; and there are 
many who would rather hear you speak than the first 
character in the book ; though some there be also, who 
say you are excessively credulous, in believing there 
could be any foundation for the government of that 





* Pedir cotufas en el golfo, signifies to look for tartuffles 
in the sea, a proverb applicable to those who are too san- 
guine in their expectations, and unreasonable in their de- 
sires, 





island which was promised to you by Signor Don 
Quixote, here present.” “* There is. no time lost,” 
said Don Quixote; “while thou art advancing in 
years, Sancho, age will bring experience ; and then 
thou wilt be more qualified and fit to govern than 
thou art at present.” “ ’Fore God! sir,” said Sancho, 
“ the island which I cannot govern with these years, I 
shall never govern, were I as old as Methusalem : the 
mischief is, that this same island is delayed I don’t 
know how ; not that I want noddle to govern it.” “ Re- 
commend it, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “to the di- 
rection of Heaven, which does all for the best, and may 
perhaps exceed your expectation ; for not a leaf can 
move upon a tree without the permission of God.” 
“ True,” said Sampson, “if it be the will of God, 
Sancho shall not want a thousand islands, much less 
one to govern.” “I have seen governors in my time,” 
quoth Sancho, “ who, to my thinking, did not come up 
to the sole of my shoe, and yet they were called your 
lordship, and served in plate.” “ Those were not go- 
vernors of islands,” replied Sampson, “but of other 
governments more easily mgnaged ; for such as govern 
islands, ought at least to have some grammatical know- 
ledge.” “ I know very well how to {cram,” said San- 
cho ; “ but as to the matted cawl, I will neither meddle 
nor make, because I don’t understand it: but leaving 
this government in the hands of God, who will dispose 
of me the best tor his own service, [ am, Mr. Bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco, infinitely pleased and rejoiced that 
the author of our history hes spoke of me in such a 
manner as not to give offence ; for, by the faith of a 
good squire! if he had said any thing of me, that did 
not become an old Christian as 1 am, the deaf should 
have heard of it.’ “ That were a miracle indeed !” an- 
swered Sampson. “ Miracle or no miracle,” said San- 
cho, “ let every man take care how he speaks or writes 
of honest people, and not set down at a venture the 
first thing that comes into his jolter-head.” 

“ One of the faults that are found with the history,” 
added the bachelor, “ is, that the author has inserted in 
it a novel intituled, The Impertinent Curiosity. Not 
that the thing itself is bad, or poorly executed; but be- 
cause it is unseasonable, and has nothing to do with 
the story of his worship Signor Don Quixote.” “Pll 
lay a wager,” cried Sancho, “that this son of a cur 
has made a strange hodge-podge of the whole.” “Now 
I find,” said the knight, “ that the author of my histo- 
ry is no sage, but some ignorant prater, who, without 
either judgment or premeditation, has undertaken to 
write it at random, like Orbaneja, the painter of 
Ubeda, who being asked what he painted, answered, 
* Just as it happens ;? and when he would sometimes 
scrawl out a mis-shapen cock, was fain to write un- 
der it in Gothic letters, This is a cock ; and my history, 
being of the same kind, will need a commentary to 
make it intelligible.” “ Not at all,” answered Samp- 
son; “it is already so plain, that there is not the least 
ambiguity in it: the very children handle it, boys read 
it, men understand, and old people applaud it : in short, 
it is sothummed, so read, so well known by every body, 
that no sooner a meagre horse appears than they say, 
‘There goes Rozinante ;’ but those who peruse it most 
are your pages: you cannot go into a nobleman’s anti- 
chamber where you won’t find a Don Quixote, which 
is no sooner laid down by one, than another takes it up, 
some struggling, and some intreating for a sight of it: 
in fine, this history is the most delightful and least pre- 
judicial entertainment that ever was seen: for in the 
whole book there is not the least shadow of a disho- 
nourable word, nor one thought unworthy of a good 
Catholic. “'To write otherwise,” said Don Quixote, 
“were not to publish truth, but to propagate lies ; and 
those historians who deal in such ought to be burnt like 
coiners of false money: but I cannot imagine what in- 
duced the author to avail himself of novels and stories 
that did not belong to the subject, when he had such a 
fund of my adventures to relate: he doubtless stuck to 
the proverb, | So the gizzard is crammed it matters not 
how ; for truly, had he confined himself to the mani- 
festation of my reveries, my sighs, my tears, my bene- 
volence, and undertakings, he might have compiled a 
volume larger, or as large, as all the works of § ‘Tosta- 
tus bound together: really, Mr. Bachelor, according to 





* Aun ay sol en las bardas—There 1s still sunshine on 
the wall—i. e. It is not yet too late. 

t Finding 1t impossible to translate the original pun or 
blunder, I have substituted another in its room, on the word 
grammatical, which J think has at least an equally good ef- 
fect. 

] The original is De paja, y de heno, el jergon | leno; 
1. e. The bed is filled, though it be with hay and straw. 

Alphonsus Tostatus, bishop of Avila, was said to have 
known every thing that could be known. He made a figure 
at the council of Basil ; wrote twenty-seven volumes ; and 
dying in the fortieth year of his age, was interred in the 
church of Avila, with this epitaph ; 

Hic stupor est mundi, qui scibile discutit omne. 
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my comprehension, it requires great judgment and a 
ripe understanding to compose histories, or indeed any 
books whatever ; for to write with elegance and wit is 
the province of great geniuses only: the wittiest person 
in the comedy is he that plays the fool ; for he must be 
no simpleton who can exhibit a diverting representation 
of folly. History is a sacred subject, because the soul 
of it is trath; and where truth is, there the divinity will 


reside: yet there are some who compose and cast off 


books, as if they were tossing up a dish of pancakes.” 

“ There is no book so bad,” said the bachelor, “but 
you may find something good init.” “ Doubtless,” re- 
plied the knight ; “but it frequently happens that those 
who have deservedly purchased and acquired great re- 
putation by their writings, lose it all, or at least forfeit 
a part of it, in printing them.” ‘The reason,” said 
Sampson, “is, that printed works are perused with 
leisure, consequently theirfaults easily observed ; and the 
greater the reputationof the author is, the more severely 
are they scrutinized: men celebrated for their genius, 
great poets, and illustrious historians, are for the most 
part, if not always, envied by those whose pleasure and 
particular entertainment consists in criticising the works 
of others, without having obliged the world with any 
thing of their own.” “That is not to be wondered at,” 
said Don Quixote ; “ for there are many theologists who 
make but a poor figure in the pulpit, and yet are excel- 
lent in discerning the faults and superfluities of those 
who preach well.” “That is all true, Signor Don 
Quixote,” said Carrasco ; “and I could wish that those 
censures were either a little more compassionate, or 
something less scrupulous, than to insist upon such 
blemishes of the work they decry, as may be compared 
to little spots in the sun, and as aliquaindo bonus dormi- 
tat Homerus, consider how long the author watched, in 
order to display the light of his performance with as 
little shade as possible: perhaps too those things which 
disgust them are no other than moles, that sometimes 
add to the beauty of the face on which they grow : and 
therefore I affirm, that he who publishes a book runs 
an immense risk ; because it is absolutely impossible 
to compose such an one as will please and entertain 
every reader.” “IT believe few will relish that which 
treats of me,” said the knight. “ Quite the contrary,” 
answered Sampson ; “for as stultorum infinitus est 
numerus, the nuinber of those who are delighted with 
your history is infinite ; though some accuse the author’s 
memory as false or faulty, because he has forgot to 
tell who the thief was that stole Sancho'’s Dapple, of 
whom there was not a word mentioned: we can only 
infer from the history that he was stolen ; and by-and 
by we find the squire mounted on the same beast, with- 
out knowing how he was retrieved ; they say like- 
wise, that he has omitted telling what Sancho did with 
those hundred crowns which he found in the portman- 
teau in Sierra Morena; and which are never mention- 
ed, though many people desire to know what use he 
made of them ; and this is one of the chief defects in the 
work.” 

“ Mr, Sampson,” answered the squire, “I am not 
in an humour at present to give accounts and reckon- 
sngs in that affair ; for I feel a certain qaulmishness in 
my stomach, and if I don’t recruit it with a couple of 
draughts of old stingo, I shall be in most grievous 
taking :* I have the cordial at home, and my dame 
waits forme ; but when I have filled my belly, I will 
return and satisfy your worship and all the world in 
whatever they shall desire to ask, both with regard to 
the loss of my beast, and the spending of the hundred 
crowns.” So, without expecting a reply, or speaking 
another word, he hied him home, while Don Quixote 
desired and intreated the bachelor to stay and do pe- 
nance with him. The bachelor accepted the invitation, 
and staid ; @ pair of pigeons was added to the knight’s 
ordinary : he talked of nothing but chivalry at table, 
and Carrasco encouraged the dicourse : the repast 
ended, they took their afternoon’s nap, Sancho returned, 
and the former conversation was renewed. 





CHAPTER IV. 
dn which Sancho Panza satisfies the doubts, and answers the 
questions of bachelor Sampson Carrasco ; with other in- 
cidents worthy to be recited and known. 

Sancue, returning to his master’s house, resumed 
the former conversation to gratify Mr. Sampson, who 
said he wanted to know when, in what manner, and 
by whom, his ass had been stolen : “* You must know, 
then,” said he, “ that very night we fled from the holy 
brotherhood, and got into the brown mountain, after 
the misventuresome adventure of the galley slaves, and 
the corpse that was carrying to Segovia, we took up our 
quarters in a thicket, where my master and I, being 





*In ~ pen Me pondra en la Espna de Santa Lucia : 
1. e. Will put me on St. Lucia’s thorn ; applicable te any 


uneasy situation, 





both fatigued, and sorely bruised in the frays we had 
just finished, went to rest, he leaning upon his lance, 
and I lolling upon Dapple, as if We had been stretched 
upon four feather-beds: I in particular slept so sound, 
that the thief, whosoever he was, had an opportunity of 
coming and propping me up with four stakes, fixed un- 
der the corner of my pannel, on which I was left astride ; 
so that he slipt Dapple from under me without my per- 
ceiving it in the least.” “ And this is no difficult mat- 
ter nor new device,” said Don Quixote ; “for the same 
thing happened to Sacripante at the siege of Albraca, 
where, by this contrivance, his horse was stolen from 
between his legs by the famous robber Brunelo.”* 
“When morning came,” proceeded Sancho, “I no 
sooner began to stretch myself, than the stakes gave 
way, and down I came to the ground with a ven- 
geance: | looked for my beast, and tinding he was gone, 
the tears gushed from my eyes, and { set up a lamenta- 
tion, which if the author of our history, has not set down, 
you may depend upon it he hath neglected a very ex- 
cellent circuinstance : a good many days after this 
mischance, as [ chanced to be travelling with my lady 
the Princess Micomicona, deserying a person riding 
towards me in the habit of a gipsy, | unmediately knew 
my own ass, and discovered the rider to be Gines de 
Passamonte, that impostor and notorious malefactor 
whom my master and [ delivered from the galley- 
chain.” 

“ The error lies not in that part of the history,” re- 
plied the bachelor, “ but consists in the author’s saying 
that Sancho rode on the same ass before it appears that 
he had retrieved him.” “ As to that affair,” said the 
squire, “1 can give you no satisfactory answer: per- 
haps it was an oversight in the historian, or owing to 
the carelessness of the printer.” “ Doubtless it was so,” 
replied Sampson ; “ but what became of those hundred 
crowns ? were they laid up or laid out?” “ I laid them 
out,” answered Sancho, “in necessaries for my own 
person, my wife, and children ; and those crowns were 
the cause of my gossip’s bearing patiently my ramblings 
and rovings in the service of my lord and master Don 
Quixote ; for if, after such along absence, I had come 
home without my ass, and never a cross in my pocket, 
I mizht have expected a welcome the wrong way. Now, 
if you have any thing else to ask, here I am ready to 
answer the king in person ; and it matters not to any 
person. whether | did or did not bring them home, or 
whether [ spent them or lent them ; for if the blows I 
have received in our peregrinations were to be repaid 
with money, rated at no more fhan four maravedis a- 
prece, another hundred crowns would not quit one half 
of the score ; therefore, let every man lay his hand upon 
his heart, and not pretend to mistake an { hawk for a 
hand-saw ; for we are all as God made us, and a great 
many of us much worse.” 

“J will take care,” said Carrasco, “ to apprize the 
author of the history, that if it should come to another 
edition, he may not forget toinsert what honest Sancho 
observes, as it will not a little contribute to raise the 
value of the work.” “Mr. Bachelor,” said the knight, 
“did you in reading it perceive any thing else that 
ought to beamended?” “There might be some things 
altered for the better,” replied Carrasco, “ but none of 
such consequence as those already mentioned.” “ And 
pray,” resumed Don Quixote, “does the author pro- 
mise a second part?” “ Yes,” said Sampson, “ but 
he says he has not yet found it, nor does he know in 
whose possession it is; so that we are still in doubt 
whether or not it will see the light: on that account, 
therefore, and likewise because some people say that 
second parts are never good, while others observe that 
too much already hath been written concerning Don 
Quixote, it is believed that there will be no second part ; 
though there is a third sort more jovial than wise, who 
cry, ‘Quixote for ever! let the knight engage, and 
Sancho Panza harangue ; come what will we shall be 
satisfied” ” “ And how does the author seem inclin- 
ed?” said the knight. “ How,” answered Carrasco, 
“to set the press a-going, as soon as he can find the 
history for which he 1s now searching with all imagina- 
ble diligence ; thereto swayed by interest, more than by 
any motive of praise.” “ Since the author keeps inte- 
rest and money in his eye,” said Sancho, “ it will be 
a wonder if he succeeds; for he’ll do nothing but hurry, 
hurry, like a tailor on Easter-eve ; and your works that 
are trumped up in haste, are never finished with that 
perfection they require : [ would have Mr. Moor take 
care, and consider what he is about ; for my master and 
I will furnish him with materials in point of adventures 
and different events, sufficient to compose not. only one, 
but an hundred second parts. What! I suppose the 





* As related in the famous poem of Orlando Inamorato, 
composed by Boyardo, of which the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto is the continuation. 

{ In the original, Black for white,” 











honest man thinks we are now sleeping among stray: 
but let him lift up our feet, and he will see Which of 
them wants to be shod ; all that I shall say is, if 
master had taken my advice, we might have been 
ready in the fields, redressing grievances and righting 
wrongs, according to the use and custom of! true knights. 
errant.” 

Scarce had Sancho pronounced these last w 
when their ears were saluted by the neighing of Rog. 
nante, which Don Quixote considered as a most ha 
omen, and determined in three or four days to set outon 
his third expedition: accordingly, he declared his inten. 
tion to the bachelor, whose advice he asked with 
to the route he should take, Sampson said, that in his 
opinion he ought to direct his course towards the ki 
dom of Arrogan, and go to Saragossa, where in a few 
days was to be held a most solemn tournament on the 
festival of St. George ; there he would have an o 
tunity of winning the palm from the Arragonian bn 
which would raise his reputation above that of all the 
champions upon earth: he applauded his design as a 
most valiant and honourable determination, and begged 
he would be more cautious in encountering dan 
because his life was not his own, but the property ital 
those who had occasion for protection and succour in 
distress. 

“That is the very thing I propose, Mr. Sampson,” 
said the squire ; “for my master thinks no more of at 
tacking an hundred men in arms, than a hungry 
would think of swallowing half a dozen * pippins: body 
of the universe! Mr. Bachelor, if there are times for at- 
tacking, there are also seasons for retreating: the ery 
must not always be St. Jago! } charge, Spain; e 
cially as I have heard, and, if 1 remember aright, m 
master himself has often observed, that valour lies in 
the middle, between the extremes of cowardice and 
rashness : this being the case, I would not have him fly 
without good reason, nor give the assault when he is 
likely to be overpowered by numbers: but, above all 
things, I give my master notice, but if he carries me 
along with him, it shall be on condition that he fightall 
the battles himself, and [ be obliged to do nothing but 
tend his person, that is, take care of his belly, and keep 
him sweet and clean ; in which case | will { jig it away 
with pleasure; but to think that I will put hand to 
sword, even against base-born plebcians, with cap and 
hatchet, is a wild imagination: for my own part, Mr, 
Sampson, I do not pretend to the reputation of being 
valiant, but of being the best and loyalest squire that 
ever served a knight-errant; and if my master, Don 
Quixote, in consideration of my great and faithful ser 
vices, shall be pleased to bestow upon me one of those 
many islands which his worship says will fall in his 
way, I shall very thankfully receive the favour; and 
even if he should not keep his word, here stand I, sim 
ple as I am, and one man must not depend upon 
another, but trust in God alone ; besides, the bread I 
eat, without a government, mayhap will relish better 
than the dainties of a governor ; and how do | know but 
the devil may, in these governments, raise some stum- 
bling-block, over which I shall fall and beat out my 
grinders, Sancho I was born, and Sancho will | die; 
but, nevertheless, if by the favour of Providence I could 
fairly and softly, without much risk or anxiety, obtain 
an island, or some such matter, I am not such a ninny 
as to throw it away; for, as the saying is, when the 
heifer is offered, be ready with the rope ; and when 
good fortune comes to tly door, be sure to bid it wel 
come.” 

“Brother Sancho,” said the bachelor, “ you have 
spoke like a professor ; but for all that, put your trust 
in God and Signor Don Quixote, who, instead of an 
island, will give you a whole kingdom.” “ The one as 
likely as the other,” answered Sancho ; “ though l 
dare venture to assure Signor Carrasco, that the kings 
dom which my master shall bestow upon me will not 
be put into a rotten sack ; for I have felt my own pulse, 
and find myself in health sufficient to rule kingdoms 
and govern islands, as I have upon many other occa 
sions hinted to my master.” “Consider, Sancho,” said 
the bachelor, “that honours often change the ——— 
and, perhaps, when you come to be governor, you 
not know the mother that bore you.” “ 'Tliat may be 
the case,” answered the squire, “ with those who were 
born among mallows ; but not with me, who have got 
four inches of old Christian suet on my ribs ; then 
you come to consider my disposition, you will find | am 
incapable of behaving ungratetully to any person W! 
ever.” “ God grant it to be so,” said the knight ; but 

wats ati 





* Literally, Badeas, a kind of water melon, 

t This is the cry uttered by the Spaniards when they 
charge in battle, : ont 

} Baylar el agua delante, is a phrase applicable tot t 
who do their duty with alacrity, taken from the practice 
watering the courts in Spain, an office which the maids per 
form with a motion that resembles dancing. 
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this will appear when you arrive at the government, 
whieh methinks I have already in mine eye.” 

He then entreated the bachelor, if he was a poet, to 
favour him with a copy of verses on his intended part- 
ing from his mistress, Dulcinea del Toboso, and desired 
that every line might begin with a letter of her name, 
so that the initials being joined er, might make 
Duleinea del Toboso. Carrasco, he owned he 
was not one of the famous poets of Spain, who were 
said to be but three* and a half, promised to compose 
such an acrostic as he desired, which, by the by, he 
foresaw would be no easy task, because the name con- 
sisted of seventeen letters, and, if he should make four 
stanzas of four lines each, one must be left out; or 
should they be composed of five, called decimas or 
roundelays, three letters would be wanting to complete 
the number ; however, he would endeavour to sink one 
Jeter as much ashe could ; so that in four stanzas the 
name Dulcinea del T'oboso should be included. “ That 
must be done at all events,” said Don Quixote ; “for if 
the name be not plain and manifest, no woman will be- 
lieve that she was the subject of the poem.” This affair 
eo settled, as also the time of their departure, 

ich was fixed at the distance of eight days, Don 
Quixote charged the bachelor to keep it secret, espe- 
cially from the curate, Mr. Nicholas, his niece, and 
housekeeper, that they might not obstruct his honour- 
able and valiant determination. Carrasco, having pro- 
mised to. observe this caution, took his leave of the 
knight, whom he begged to favour him on every occa- 
sion with an account of his good or evil fortune, and 
Sancho went home to provide every thing necessary 
for their expedition. 


CHAPTER V. 


Of the sage and pleasant dialogue between Sancho Panza 
and his wife Teresa Panza, with other incidents worthy to 
be most happily recorded. 


Tue translator says he looks upon this chapter as 
apocryphal, because it represents Sancho Panza speak- 
ing in a style quite diflerent from that which might be 
expected from his shallow understanding, and making 
such ingenious observations as he thinks it impossi- 
ble he should know ; but he would not leave it out, 
that he might J rms of perform the duty of a faithful 
translator, and theretore proceeds in these words : 

Sancho returned to his own house in such high spirits, 
that his wife perceived his gaiety at the distance of a 
bow-shot, and could not help saying, “What is the 
matter, friend Sancho, that you seem so joyful?” To 
this question the squire answered, “ An’ it lensed God, 
wife, 1 should be very glad if I were not so joyful as I 
seem te be.” “ Truly, husband,” replied ¢ Teresa, “I 
don’t understand you, nor conceive what you mean, by 
saying you should be very glad, an’ it pleased God you 
were not so joyful ; for simple though I be, I am al- 
ways glad with what makes me joyful.” “ Mark me, 
Teresa,” said the squire, “I am rejoiced because it is 
determined that I shall return to the service of my mas- 
ter, Don Quixote, who is going to make a third sally in 
quest of adventures, and [ must accompany him in his 
expedition ; for somy destiny will have it, together 
with the comfortable and lively hope of finding another 
hundred crowns like those I have expended: on the 
other hand, sorry am I to part with thee and my chil- 
dren ; and if God would permit me to eat my bread 
dry shod at home, without dragging me over cliffs and 
cross-paths, (and this might be done at a small expense 
if he would only say the word,) it is plain that my joy 
would be more firm and perfect ; whereas that whic I 
feel at present is mingled with the melancholy thoughts 

leaving thee, my duck : wherefore I justly said I 
should be glad an’ it pleased God I were less joyful.” 

Verily, Sancho,” said his wife, “ever since you 
om Prseeif a member of knight-errantry, you talk 
in such a round-about manner, that there is no under- 


fading what you say.” “ Let it suffice,” answered 


Squire, “ that I am understood by God, who is the 
understander of all things, and there let it rest ; mean- 
take notice, gossip, it will be convenient for you 

to tend Dapple for these two or three days with special 
Sbled let his allowance be doubled, that he may be en- 
to carry arms, and look out for the pannel and 

the rest of the tackle ; for we are not going to a wed- 
ding, but to traverse the lobe, and give and take dry 
- with your giants, dragons, and hobgoblins, and 
Hear nothing but hissing, roaring, bellowing, and bleat- 
ing; and all this would be but flowers of lavender, 








Pk war de Ercilla, author of the Auraucana ; Juan 
Vv le Cordova, author of the Austriada ; Christopher 
a de Valentia, author of the Monserratte ; and as for 
» Cervantes in all probability meant himself, 
t ho’s wife has alrendy been mentioned under the 
pames of Juana and Mary, and now she is called Teresa. 
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were it not our doom to encounter with Yanguesians 
and enchanted moors.” “I very well believe that 

uires-errant do not eat the bread ef idleness,” re- 
pled Teresa ; “ and therefore, husband, | shall eon- 
tinually pray to our Lord to deliver you from such mis- 
fortunes.” “I tell thee, wife,” said Sancho, “ if I did 
not expect to see myself in a little time governor of an 
island, I should drop down dead upon the spot.” “ By 
-” oe ae husband,” ¢ried ‘Teresa, “ let — ay 
ive, though she have the pip; and J ‘ou will live, 
though the devil run weey with all the conanadinants 
upon earth ; without a government did you come from 
eer mother’s womb ; without a government have you 
ived to this good hour; and without a government 
shall you go, or be carried te your grave, in God’s own 
time : there are many in the world who have no go- 
vernments ; and yet for all that they live, and are num- 
bered among the people. Hunger is the best sauce ; 
and as that is never wanting among the poor, they al- 
ways relish what they eat : ‘but take care, Sancho, if 
you come to a government, that you do not forget me 
and your children : consider, Sanchico has already fif- 
teen good years over his head, and that it is time for 
him to go to school, if in case his uncle the abbot has a 
mind to breed him to the church: consider too, that 
your daughter, Mary Sancha, will not break her heart 
if we marry her ; for 1 am much mistaken if she does 
not long for a husband as much as you do for a govern- 
ment ; and the short and the long of it is, you had bet- 
ter have your daughter ill buckled as a wife, than well 
kept as a concubine.” 

“Take my word for it,” answered Sancho, “ if by 
the blessing of God I come to any sort of government, 
I intend, my dear, to match Mary Sancha so high, 
that nobody shall come near her without calling her 
your ladyship.” “ Never think of that, Sancho!” 
cried Teresa, “ match her with her equal, which will 
be more prudent than to raise her from clogs to pat- 
tens, from good fourteen-penny hoyden grey to far- 
thingales and — of silk, and from Molly 
and thou, to Donna and my lady such-a-one: the 
girl’s head would be quite turned, and she would be 
continually falling into some blunder, that would dis- 
cover the coarse thread of her home-spun breeding.” 
Shut that foolish mouth of thine,” said Sancho: “in 
two or three years practice, quality and politeness will 
become quite familiar to her; or if they should not, 
what does it signify? let her first be a lady, and then 
happen what will.” “Meddle, Sancho, with those of 

our own station,” replied Teresa, “and seek not to 
hit your head too high ; but remember the proverb that 
says, When your neighbor’s son comes to the door, 
wipe his nose and take him in. It would be a fine 
thing, truly, to match our Mary with a great count or 
cavalier, who would, when he should take it in his 
head, look upon her as a monster, and call her country 
wench, and clod-breaker’s and hemp-spinner’s brat : 
that shall never happen in my lifetime, husband ; it 
was not for that I brought up my child: do you find 
a portion, and as to her marriage, leave that to my 
care: there is Lope Tocho, old John Tocho’s son, a 
sally young fellow, stout and wholesome, whom we 
all know, and I can perceive that he has no dislike to the 
girl: besides, he being our equal, she will be very well 
matched with him ; for we shall always have them un- 
der our eye, and the two families will live together, 
parents and children, sons-in-law, and grandsons, and 
the peace and blessing of God will dwell among us: 
wherefore you shall not match me in your courts and 

nd palaces, where she will neither understand nor 
e understood.” “ Hark ye, you beast and yoke-fellow 
for Barabbas !” replied Sancho; “why wouldst thou 
now, without rhyme or reason, prevent me from match- 
ing my daughter, so as that my grandchildren shall be 
rsons of quality? remember, ‘Teresa, I have often 
eard my chiers and betters observe, He that’s co 
when fortune’s kind, may after seek but never find. 
And should not I be to blame, if, now that she knocks 
at my door, I should bolt it against her? Let us, there- 
fore, take the advantage of the favourable gale that 
blows.” 

It was this uncommon style, with what Sancho says 
below, that induced the translator to pronounce the 
whole chapter apocryphal, 

“Can’t you perceive, anima!, with half an eye,” 
proceeded Sancho, “ that I shall act wisely, in devoting 
this body of mine to some beneficial government that 
will lift us out of the dirt, and enable me to match 
Mary Sancha according to my own pleasure : 
then thou wilt hear thyself called Donna Teresa 
Panza, and find thyself seated at church upon carpets, 
cushions, and tapestry, in despite and defiance of all 
the small gentry in the parish; and not be always in 
the same moping circumstances, without increase or 
diminution, like a picture in the hangings: but no 





more of this; Sanchica shall be a countess, though 


thou shouldest ery thy heart out.” “Look before you 
leap, husband,” answered Teresa: “after all, | wish 
to God this quality of pe daughter may not be the 
eause of her perdition: take your own way, and make 
her duchess or princess, or what you please; but I'll 
assure you, it shall never be with =~ consent or good 
will: L was always a lover of equality, my dear, and 
ean’t bear to see people hold their heads high without 
reason. Teresa was I christened, a bare and simple 
name, without the addition, garniture, and embroidery, 
of Don or Donna; my father’s name is Caseajo, and 
mine, as being your spouse, Teresa P though by 
rights I should ’be called "Teresa Cascajo: but as the 
king minds, the law binds: and with that name am [ 
eontented, though it be not burthened with a Den, which 
weighs so heavy that! should not be able to bear it ; 
neither will I put it in the power of those who see me 
dressed like a countess or governor’s lady, to say, ‘ Mind, 
Mrs. Porkfeeder, how proud she looks! it was but yes- 
terday she toiled hard at the distaff, and went to mass 
with the tail ofher gown about her head, instead ofa veil ; 
but now, forsooth, she has got her fine farthingales 
and jewels, and holds up her head, as if we did not 
know her? If God preserve me in my seven or five 
senses, or as many as they be, I shall never bring my- 
self into such a quandary: as for your pert, spouse, you 
may go to your governments and islands, and be as 
proud as a peacock ; but as for my daughter and me, by 
the life of my father! we will not stir one step from the 
village ; for, The wife that deserves a good name, stays 
at home as if she were lame; and the maid must still 
be a-doing, that hopes to see the men come a wooing. 
You and Don Quixote may therefore go to your adven- 
tures, and leave us to our misventures ; for God will 
better our condition, if we deserve his mercy ; though 
truly | cannot imagine who made hima Don ; | am sure 
neither his father nor his grandfather had any such title.” 
“T tell thee, wife,” replied the squire, “thou hast cer- 
tainly got some devil in that carcase of thine: the Lord 
watch over thee, woman! what a deal of stuffhast thou 
been tacking together, without either heud or tail? 
What the devil has your Cascajos, jewels, proverbs, and 
pride, to do with what I have been saying? Hark ye, 
you ignorant beast; for such I may eall thee, as thou 
ast neither capacity to understand my discourse, nor 
prudence to make sure of good fortune when it lies in 
thy way, were I to say that my daughter shall threw 
herself from the top of a steeple, or go strolling about the 
world, like the Infanta Donna Uraca, thou wouldst have 
reason to contradict my pleasure ; but if, in two turnings 
of a ball, and one twinkling of an eye, our good fortune 
should lay a title across our shoulders, and, raising thee 
from the stubble, set thee in a chair of state, under a 
canopy, or lay thee upon a sofa, consisting of more 
velvet* almohadas, than there are moors in all the family 
of the Almohadas in Morocco ; wherefore, wouldst not 
thou consent, and with me enjoy the good luck that 
falls.” “Pll tell thee wherefore, husband,” replied Te- 
resa, “ because, as the saying is, what, covers, discovers 
thee: the eyes of people always run slightly over the 
poor, but make an halt to examine the rich; and if 
a person so examined was once poor, then comes the 
mbling, and the slandering ; and he is persecuted by 
ackbiters, who swarm in our streets like bees.” 

“ Give ear, Teresa, and listen to what I am going to 
say,” answered Sancho; “ for mayhap thou hast never 
heard such a thing in all the days of thy life; and I do 
not now pretend to speak from my own reflection, but 
to repeat the remarks of the good father who preached 
last Lent in our village: he said, if I right remember, 
that all gbjects present to the view exist, and are im- 
pressed upon the imagination, with much greater energy 
and force, than those which we only remember to have 
seen. (The arguments here u by Sancho, contn- 
buted also to make the translator beheve this chapter 

—— ; because they seem to exceed the capacity 
of the squire, who proceeded thus:) From whence it 
happens, that when we see any persen magnificently 
dressed, and surrounded with the pomp of servants, we 
find ourselves invited, and, as it were, — to pay 
him respect ; although the memory should, at that in- 
stant, represent to us some mean circumstances of his 
former life, because that defect, whether in point of 
family or fortune, is already past and removed, and we 
only regard what is present to our view; and if the 
person, whom fortune hath thus raised from the lowness 
of oblivion to the height of prosperity, be well-bred, libe- 
ral, and courteous, without pretending to vie with the 
ancient nobility, you may take it for granted, Teresa, 
that nobody will remember what he was, but reverence 
what he now is, except the children ef envy, from whom 
no thriving person is secure.” “TI really do not under- 
stand you,” said Teresa: “ you may do what you will ; 
but seek not to distract my brain with your rhetoric and 








* Almohada signifies a cushion. 
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haranguing ; for if you be revolved to do what you 
say—’ “You must call it resolved, woman, and not 
revolved,” cried Sancho. “ Never plague yourself to dis- 
pute with me, husband,” answered Teresa: “I speak 
as God pleases, and meddle not with other a con- 
cerns. If you are obstinately bent upon this same go- 
vernment, | desire you will carry your son Sancho along 
with you, and from this hour teach him the art of that 
profession ; for itis but reasonable that the sons should 
inherit and learn the trade of their fathers.” “ As soon 
as I have obtained my government,” said Sancho, “I 
will send thee money for him by the post, as by that 
time I shall have plenty; for there are always people 
in abundance that will lend to a governor, who has no 
money of his own ; and be sure you clothe him in such 
a manner as to disguise his present condition, and make 
him appear like what he is to be.” “Send you the 
money,” answered ‘Teresa, “and I will dress him up 
like any branch of palm.”* “ Well, then,” said Sancho, 
“we are agreed about making our daughter a count- 
ess ” «'That day I behold her a countess,” cried 
the wife, “I shall reckon her dead and buried ; but, I 
tell you again, you may use your pleasure: for we 
women are born to be obedient to our husbands, though 
they are no better than blocks.” 

So saying, she began to weep as bitterly as if she 
had actually seen her daughter laid inher grave: San- 
cho consoled her, by saying, that although she must be 
a countess, he me defer her promotion as long as he 
could. Thus ended the conversation, and the squire 
went back to Don Quixote, to concert measures for 
their speedy departure. 








CHAPTER VI. 


Of what passed between Don Quixote, his niece, and house~ 
keeper, being one of the most important chapters of the 
whole history. 


Wuite this impertinent conversation passed between 
Sancho Panza and his wife Teresa Cascajo, Don Quix- 
ote’s niece and housekeeper were not idle ; for collect- 
ing, from a thousand ove, that their master 
wanted to give them the slip a third time, and return to 
the exercise of his unlucky knight-errantry, they en- 
deavoured, by all possible means, to divert him from 
this extravagant design: but all they could 8ay was like 
preaching to the desert, or hammering cold iron. How- 
ever, among many other arguments, the housekeeper 
said to him, “ As I hope to be saved, dear master, if 

our worship will not settle at home in your own house, 

ut are resolved to stray about the mountains and 
valleys, like a troubled ghost, in quest of what you 
term adventures, but what I call mischances, I will 
complain in person, and raise up my voice to God and 
the king, that they may apply some remedy to your 
disorder.” To this declaration the knight replied, 
“ Mrs. Housekeeper, how God will accept of thy com- 
plaints I know not ; neither can | guess in what man- 
ner his majesty will answer thy petition: this only I 
know, that if I were king, | would excuse myself from 
answering that infinite numberof impertinent memorials 
which are daily presented ; tor one of the greatest of 
the many fatigues that attend royalty, is that of being 
obliged to listen and reply to all petitions ; therefore, I 
would not haye his majesty troubled with any affair of 
mine.” “ Pray sir,” said the housekeeper, “are there 
no knights atcourt?” “ Yes, there are many,” an- 
swered Don Quixote ; “and it is reasonable that there 
should be always a good number in attendance, to 
adorn the court, and support the pomp and magnificence 
of majesty.” “ Would it not be better, then, for your 
worship,” replied the matron, “to be one of that num- 
ber, and serve your king and master quietly and safely 
at court?” “You must know, good woman,” said 
Don Quixote, “all knights cannot be courtiers ; neither 
can or ought all courtiers to be knights-errant: there 
ought to be plenty of both, and though we are all 
knights, there is a great difference between the one sort 
and the other: your courtiers, without crossing the 
thresholds of their own apartments, travel over the 
world, in maps, gratis, ee never know what it is to 
suffer either heat, cold, hunger, or thirst, in their jour- 
ney ; whereas, we real knights-errant measure the 
whole globe with our own footsteps, exposed night and 
day, on horseback and a-foot, to the summer’s sun and 
winter’s cold, and all the inclemencies of the weather: 
we not only seek to see the picture, but the person of 
our foe, and on all emergencies and occasions attack 
him, without paying any regard to the trifling rules of 
challenges ; whether, for example, his sword or lance 
be shorter or longer than our own; whether he wears 
abgut him any relic or secret coat of mail ; or whether 





* Alluding to the bough that is adorned and carried in 
procession on Palm Sunday, 


the sun and wind be equally divided ; with other cere- 
monies of that nature, which are usually observed in 
duelling, and which, though I know them punctually, 
thou art little acquainted with: thou must also know, 
that a good knight-errant, though he sees ten giants, 
whose heads not only touch, but overtop the clouds, 
with legs like lofty steeples, and arms resembling the 
masts of vast and wee ships; while each eye, as 
large as a mill-wheel, beams and burns like a glass 
furnace, is by no means confounded or abashed ; but, 
on the contrary, with genteel demeanour and intrepid 
heart, approaches, assaults, and, if possible, vanquish- 
es and overthrows them in a twinkling, though they 
are armed with the shell of a certain fish, said to be 
harder than adamant; and, instead of a sword, use a 
keen scimitar of damasked steel, or a huge club armed 
with a point of the same metal, as I have seen on a 
dozen different occasions. All this I have mentioned, 
good woman, that thou mayest see what difference there 
is between knights of different orders: and every 
prince ought, in reason, to pay greater respect to this 
second, or rather this first species of knights-errant, 
among whom, as we read in history, there have been 
some who were the bulwarks not only of one, but of 
many kingdoms.” 

“ Ah, dear sir,” cried the niece, interrupting him, 
“consider that all those stories of knights-errant are 
nothing but lies and invention; and every one of the 
books that contain them deserve, if not to be burnt, at 
least to wear a * San benito, or some other badge, by 
which it may be known for an infamous perverter of 
virtue and good sense.” “ By the God that protects 
me!” cried the knight, “ wert thou not undoubtedly 
my niece, as being my own sister’s child, I would chas- 
tise thee in such a manner for the blasphemy thou hast 
uttered, that the whole world would resound with the 
example! How! shall a pert baggage, who has scarce 
capacity enough to manage a dozen lace-bobbins, dare 
to wag her tongue in censuring the histories of knights- 
errant?) What would Signor Amadis say to such 
presumption? But, surely, he would forgive thy arro- 
gance ; for he was the most humble and courteous 
knight of his time, and, besides, the particular cham- 
pion and protector of damsels: but thou mightest have 
been heard by another who would not treat thee so 
gently ; for all are not affable and well-bred: on the 
contrary, some there are extremely brutal and impolite. 
All those who call themselves knights, are not entitled 
to that distinction ; some being of pure gold, and others 
of baser metal, notwithstanding the denomination they 
assume. But these last cannot stand the touchstone of 
truth: there are mean plebeians, who sweat and strug- 
gle to maintain the appearance of gentlemen; and, 
on the other hand, there are gentlemen of rank who 
seem industrious to appear mean and degenerate: the 
one sort raise themselves either by ambition or virtue, 
while the other abase themselves by viciousness or 
cloth + so that we must avail ourselves of our under- 
standing and discernment in distinguishing those per- 
sons, who, though they bear the same appellation, are 
yet so different in point of character.” “ Good God !” 
said the niece, “that your worship should be so learned, 
that even, if need were, you might mount the pulpit, or 
go a preaching in the streets, and yet remain in such 
woeful blindness and palpable folly, as to persuade the 
world that you are a valiant and vigorous righter of 
wrongs, when you are old, feeble, and almost crippled 
with age; but, above all things, to give yourself out for 
a knight, when you are no such thing; for, though 
rich gentlemen may be knighted, poor gentlemen, like 
you, seldom are.” 

“There is a good deal of truth in what thou hast 
observed, cousin,” replied Don Quixote ; “ and I could 
tell thee such things, concerning families, as would 
raise thine admiration; but these I suppress, that I 
may not seem to mix what’s human with what’s divine : 
take notice, however, my friends, and be attentive to 
what I am going to say: all the families in the world 
may be reduced to four kinds, which are these; one, 
that from low beginnings, hath extended and dilated to 
a pitch of power and greatness; another, that from 
great beninnings hath continued to preserve and main- 
tain its original importance; a third, that from vast 
beginnings hath aie in a point, diminishing and de- 
caying from its foundation, into an incunsiderable point 
like that of a pyramid, which, in respect of its base, is 
next kin to nothing; a fourth, and that the most nume- 
rous, had neither a good foundation, nor reasonable 
superstructure, and therefore sinks into oblivion, unob- 
served: such are the families of plebeians and ordinar, 
people. ‘The first, that from low beginnings hat 
mounted to power and greatness, which it preserves to 
this day, is exemplified in the house ef Ottoman, that 
from an humble shepherd, who gave rise to it, attained 
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that pinnacle of grandeur on which it now stands! the 
second sort of pedigree, that without augmentation 
hath preserved its original importance, is exhibited in 
the persons of many princes, who are such by inherit. 
ance, and support their rank without addition of 
diminution, containing themselves peaceably within 
the limits of their own dominions: of those who, from 
illustrious beginnings, have dwindled into a point, 
there are a thousand examples in: the Pharaohs and 
Ptolemys of Egypt, the Caesars of Rome, with all the 
tribe, if they may be so called, of our Median, Assyri 
Persian, Greek, and Barbarian princes, monarchs, 
great men. All these families and states, together 
with their founders, have ended in a very inconsider. 
able point; since, at this day, it is impossible to trace 
out one of their descendants, or, if we could, he would 
be found in some base and low degree. I have nothi 
to say of the plebeians, who only serve to increase the 
number of the living, without deserving any other 
fame or panegyric. From what I have said, I would 
have you infer, my precious wiseacres, that there is a 
great confusion of pedigrees, and that those only ap. 
pear grand and illustrious, whose representatives 
abound with virtue, liberality, and wealth: I say, 
virtue, liberality, and wealth, because the vicious great 
man is no more than a great sinner; and the rich man, 
without liberality, a mere covetous beggar; for happi- 
ness does not consist in possessing, but in spending 
riches; and that not in squandering them away, but 
in knowing how to use them with taste: now, a 
knight has no other way of signalizing his birth, but 
the practice of virtue, being aflable, well-bred, courte- 
ous, kind, and obliging, a stranger to pride, arrogance, 
and slander, and, above all things, charitable; for by 
giving two farthings cheerfully to the poor, he may 
show himself as generous as he that dispenses alms b 
sound of bell: and whosoever sees him adorned wi 
these virtues, although he should be an utter stranger 
to his race, will conclude that he is descended of a 
good family. Indeed, it would be a sort of miracle to 
find it otherwise; so that praise is always the reward 
of virtue, and never fails to attend the righteous. There 
are two paths, my children, that lead to wealth and 
honour: one is that of learning, the other that of 
arms: now I am better qualified for the last than for 
the first, and (as I judge from my inclination to arms) 
was born under the influence of the planet Mars; 80 
that I am as it were, obliged to choose that road, which 
I will pursue in spite of the whole universe: you will 
therefore fatigue yourself to no purpose, in attempting 
to persuade me from that which Heaven inspires, for- 
tune ordains, reason demands, and, above al} thin 
my own inclination dictates: knowing, as I de, the in- 
numerable toils annexed to knight-errantry, I am also 
well acquainted with the infinite benefits acquired in 
the exercise of that profession. I know the path of 
virtue is very straight, while the road of vice is broad 
and spacious ; | know their end and issue is different: 
the wide-extended way of vice conducts the traveller to 
death: while the narrow toilful path of virtue leads to 
happiness and life—not that which perisheth, but that 
which hath no end ; and I know, as our great Castilian 
poet observes, 

By these rough paths of toil and pain, 

Ti’ immortal seats of bliss we gain, 

Deny’d to those who heedless stray 

In tempting pleasure’s flow’ry way.” 

“ Ah! woe is me!” cried the cousin, “ my uncle is & 
poet too! he knows every thing, and can do every 
thing: T’ll lay a wager, if he should turn bricklayer, 
he could build a house like any cage.” “T do assure 
thee, niece,” replied Don Quixote, “ if these knightly 
sentiments did not wholly engross my attention, there 
is not a thing on earth that [could not make; nora ct 
riosity that should not go through my hands, especially 
bird-cages and tooth-picks.” : 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a knoeking 
at the gate, which, as they found upon inquiry, was by 
Sancho ; whose presence was no sooner intimated 
the housekeeper ran away to hide herself, that she 
might avoid the sight of him whom she abhorred : the 
niece, therefore, opened the door, and his master came 
out to receive him with open arms : then, shutting 
themselves up together, another dialogue passed, no 
ways inferior to the former. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Of what passed between Don Quixote and his squire ; with 
other surprising incidents. 

Tue housekeeper seeing that her master and Sancho 
were locked up together, immediately guessed the 8 
ject of the conversation ; and imagining, that the re- 
sult of this consultation would be a third sally, she put 
on her veil, and, full of trouble and anxiety, went in 
quest of the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, thinking, 
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as he was a well spoken-man, and her master’s new 
friend, he might persuade him to lay aside such an extra- 
t design : accordingly, she found him taking a 

turn in his own yard, and fell upon her knees before 

him, in a cold sweat, occasioned by her vexation. Car- 

masco seeing her appear with such marks of sorrow and 

consternation, said, “ What is the matter, Mrs, House- 

keeper ? what hath befallen you ? sontething seems to 

have harrowed up your very soul!” “ Nothing at all, 

dear Mr. Sampson,” cried the housekeeper, “ only my 

master is breaking out—he is certainly breaking out!” 

«How breaking out ?” said Sampson, “is any part of his 
body unsound ?” “ Where should he break out,” replied 
theother, “butthrough the gate ofhismadness? my mean- 
ing, dear bachelor of my soul ! is, that he is going tomake 
another sally, (and that will be the third) searching up and 
down the world for what he calls adventures, though I 
cannot imagine why they should have that * name : the 
first time he returned so battered and bruised, that they 
were fain to lay him across an ass, like a sack of oats, 
because he could not sit upright ; the second time he 
was brought home in a wagon, stretched and cooped up 
ina cage, in which he imagined himself enchanted, in 
such a woeful plight, that he could scarce be known by 
the mother that bore him, so lank and meagre, with his 
eyes sunk into the lowest pit of his brain ; so that be- 
fore I could bring him into any tolerable degree of 
strength, lexpended more than six hundred new-laid 
eggs, as God and all the world know, as well as my hens, 
that will not suffer me to tell a lie.” “'That I verily be- 
lieve,” said the bachelor ; “ your hens are so good, plump, 
and well bred, that they would rather burst than say 
one thing and mean another : well then, Mrs, House- 
keeper, nothing else hath happened, neither have you 
met with any other misfortune, but the apprehension of 
what your master Don Quixote will do?” “ Nothing 
else,” said she. “ Give yourself no trouble, then,” re- 
sumed the bachelor, “ but go home a God’s name, and 
get ready something hot for my breakfast ; and in your 
way, repeat St. Apollonia’s prayer, if you can ; I will 
follow in a little time, and then you shall see wonders.” 
“Dear heart !” cried the housekeeper, “ St. Apollonia’s 
prayer, say you ? that I should repeatif my master had 
the tooth-ache ; but, lack-a-day! his distemper lies in 
his skull.” “I know what I say,” answered Sampson : 
“take my advice, Mrs. Housekeeper, and do not pretend 
to dispute with me; for I would have thee to know 
that Iam a bachelor of Salamanca ; there’s no high- 
er bacheloring than that.” She accordingly moved 
homeward, while Sampson went to communicate to the 
curate that which will be in due time disclosed. 

While Don Quixote and Sancho were closeted to- 
gether, there passed between them a conversation, 
which the history recounts with great punctuality and 
truth. “ Signor,” said the squire, “I have at length 
traduced my wife to consent that I shall attend your 
worship wheresoever you please to carry me.” “Sa 
reduced, and not traduced, Sancho,” replied the knight. 
“T have once or twice, if my memory serves me,” said 
Sancho, “intreated your worship not to correct my 
words, if you understand my meaning; and when you 
can’t make it out, J desire you would say, Sancho, or 
devil, [don’t understand thee: then if I failin explaining 
myself, you may correct me as muchas you please; for 
Iam so fossil—” “J do not understand thee now,” cried 
Don Quixote, “nor can I comprehend what thou wouldst 
be at, in saying lam so fossil.” “ So fossil,” said the 
squire ; “ that is whereby, as how I am just so.” “Nay, 
now thou art more and more unintelligible,” replied 
the knight. “ If your worship does not understand me 
now,” answered Sancho, “I know not how to express 
it; forI am already at my wit’s end, and Lord have 
mercy upon me.” “QO! now I conceive thy meaning,” 
said the knight; “thou would’st say thou art so do- 
cile, gentle, and tractable, as tocomprehend every thin 
I say, and retain whatsoever I shall teach thee.” “ TM 
lay a wager,” said the squire, “ that from the begin- 
ning you knew my meaning by my mumping, but want- 
ed to confound me by leading me into a thousand more 
blunders.” “It may be so,” said the knight, “ but in 
reality what says Teresa?” “ Teresa,” answered San- 

no, “ says I must be sharp with your worship. Fast 
bind fast find : he that shuffles does not always cut; and 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; now I 
know that a wife’s counsel is bad, but he that will not 
take it is mad.” “So say I,” replied Don Quixote: 

proceed, friend Sancho, you speak like an oracle to- 
day.” “ Why then the case is this,” resumed Sancho ; 

your worship very well knows we areall mortal, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow ; for the lamb goes as fast 
asthe dam ; and no man in this world can promise him- 
self more hours of life than God is pleased to grant him ; 
because death is deaf, and when he knocks at the door 
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of life is always in a hurry, and will not be detained 
either by fair means or force, by sceptres or mitres, as 
the report goes, and as we have often heard it declared 
from the pulpit.” “ All this is very true,” said the 
knight ; “ but I cannot guess what you drive at.” 
“ What I drive at,” answered Sancho, “ is, that your 
worship would appoint me a certain monthly salary for 
the time I shall serve you, to be paid out of your estate ; 
for | don’t choose to depend upon recompenses that come 
late, or low, or never. God will protect me with my 
own. In short, I would know what I have to trust to, 
whether little or much ; for the hen clucks though but 
on one egg ; many littles make a mickle ; and he that 
is getting aught, 1s losing nought. True it is, if it 
should happen, which I neither believe nor expect, that 
your worship can give me that island you have promis- 
ed me so long, I am not so greedy or ungrateful, but that 
I will suffer my rent to be appraised, and my salary de- 
ducted in due portion.” “ Ts be sure, friend Sancho,” 
said the *knight, “ all portions ought to be proportioned.” 
“ T understand you,” replied the squire, “ I should have 
said proportion, instead of portion ; but that is of no 
signification, since my meaning is comprehended by 
your worship.” “ Aye, and so thoroughly comprehen 
ed,” said Don Quixote, “ that I have penetrated into 
the inmost recesses of thy thoughts, and perceive the 
mark at which those innumerable shafts of thy proverbs 
are aimed. Look you, Sancho, I would appoint thee a 
salary, if I could find in any history of knights-errant one 
precedent, by which I might discover, or have the least 
glim e of, what they used to give monthly or yearly ; 
ut I have carefully perused all, or the greatest part of 
those histories, and cannot remember to have read that 
any knight-errant ever paid a certain salary to his squire, 
I only know, that all of them trusted to favour, and 
when it was least in their thoughts, provided their mas- 
ters chanced to be fortunate, they found themselves re- 
warded with an island, or something equivalent, and, at 
least, were honoured with rank and title. If, with these 
hopes and expectations, you are willing to return to my 
service, do it a-God’s name; but if you think I will un- 
hinge and deviate from the ancient customs of chivalry, 
you are grievously mistaken : wherefore, friend Sancho, 
you may go home again, and declare my intention to 
your wife Teresa ; and if she is pleased, and you are 
willing to depend upon my favour, bene quidem, if not, 
let us shake hands and part: while there are peas in 
the dove-house, I shall never want pigeons ; and remem- 
ber, my child, that it is better to be rich in hope, than 
poor in possession ; and that a good claim is preferable 
to bad pay. I talk in this manner, Sancho, to show 
that I can pour forth a volley of proverbs as well as you; 
and finally, I must and will give you to understand, that 
if you do not choose to serve me on those terms, and 
share my fortune, whatsoever it may be, I pray God my 
prosper and make a saint of you ; bor my part, I shall 
not want squires more obedient and careful, though less 
troublesome and talkative than your worship.” 

When Sancho heard this firm resolution of his mas- 
ter, the sky began to lower, and down flagged the wings 
of his heart in a moment; for he had believed that the 
knight would not set out without him, for all the wealth 
in the world. While he thus remained pensive and de- 
jected, in came Sampson Carrasco, followed by the 
niece, who was very desirous to hear with what argu- 
ments he would dissuade her uncle from going again in 
quest of adventures, Sampson, who was a notable 
wag, no sooner entered, than, embracing the knight, as 
at first, he pronounced with an audible voice, “O flow- 
er of lalsbianentes resplendent sun of arms, thou 
glory and mirror of the Spanish nation! may it please 
the Almighty, of his infinite power, that if any person 
or persons shall raise any impediment to obstruct thy 
third sally, they may never extricate themselves from 
the labyrinth of their desires, or accomplish what they 
so unjustly wish!” ‘Then turning to the duenna, “ Mrs. 
Housekeeper,” said he, “ you need not now repeat St. 
Apollonia’s prayer; for I know it is the precise deter- 
mination of the stars, that Signor Don Quixote shall 
again execute his new and lofty plan: and | should 
greatly burden my conscience if I forbore to intimate, 
and desire, that this knight will no longer withhold and 
detain the force of his valiant arm, and the virtue of his 
heroic soul: because, by his delay, he retards the right- 
ing of wrongs, the protection of orphans, the honour of 
maidens, the favour of widows, the support of wives, 
with many other things of that nature, which regard, 
concern, depend upon, and appertain to the order of 
knight-errantrvy. Courage! Signor Don Quixote, beau- 
tiful and brave; may your worship and grandeur set 
out before to-morrow morning ; and if any thing be 
wanting to forward your expedition, here am I, ready 
to make it good with my person and fortune; and, if 
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need be, to serve your i ce in quality of squire ; 
an office, in the execution of which I should think my- 
self extremely happy.” 

Don Quixote hearing this proffer, turned to Sancho, 
saying, “ Did not I tell thee, cho, that I should not 
want for squires? Take notice who it is that offers to 
attend me; who, but the unheard-of bachelor Sampson 
Carrasco, the perpetual darling and delight of the court- 

yards belonging to the Salamancan schools, sound of 

y, strong of limb, a silent sufferer of heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, and endued with all those qualifica- 
tions which are requisite in the squire of a knight-er- 
rant: but Heaven will not permit me, for my own sa- 
tisfaction, to break and demolish this pillar of learning, 
this urn of sciences, and to hew down such an eminent 
branch of the liberal arts. No, let this new Sampson 
stay at home, and honour the place of his nativity, to- 
gether with the grey hairs of his ancient parents ; while 
I make shift with any sort of squire, since Sancho will 
not vouchsafe to go along with me.” 

“Y—yes, I do vouchsafe!” cried Sancho, blubber- 
ing, “it shall never be said of me, dear master, that 
when the victuals were eaten up, the company sneak- 
ed off; I am not come of such an ungrateful stock ; for 
all the world, and especially my own townsmen, know 
what sort of people the 1 Panzas were, of whom I am de- 
scended; besides, I have perceived, and am sensible, 
by many good works, and more good words, that your 
worship is actually inclined to do for me ; and if I have 
haggled more than enough about my wages, it was to 
please my wife, who if she once takes in hand to per- 
suade me to any thing, no cooper’s adze drives the 
hoops of a barrel as she drives at her purpose, until she 
hath gained it; but, after all, a man must be a man, 
and a woman a woman: now I, being a man every 
inch of me, when and wheresoever I please to show 
myself, (that I cannot deny) I am resolved to be mas- 
ter in my own house, in spite of the devil, the world, 
and the flesh ; and, therefore, your worship has no more 
to do but to prepare your will, with the codicil, so as 
that it cannot be rebuked ; and then let us take our de- 
parture, that we may not endanger the soul of Mr. 
Sampson, whose conscience, he says, prompts him to 
persuade your worship to make a third sally through 
the world ; and here I promise again to serve your wor- 
ship faithfully and lawfully, as well as, and better than 
all the squires that ever attended the knight-errant, 
either in past or present time.” 

The bachelor was astonished at hearing the manner 
and conclusion of Sancho’s speech ; for, although he 
had read the first part of his master’s history, he never 
believed him so diverting as he is there represented ; 
but now, hearing him talk of the will and codicil 
that could not be rebuked, instead of revoked, he was 
convinced of the truth of what he had read, and con- 
firmed in the opinion of his being one of the most so- 
lemn simpletons of the present age ; saying within him- 
self, two such madmen as the master and his squire, 
are not to be paralleled upon earth. In fine, Don 
Quixote and Sancho were reconciled, and embraced 
each other; and, in consequence of the opinion and as- 
sent of the great Carrasco, whom they looked upon as 
an oracle, it was determined that they should depart in 
three days, during which they would have time to pro- 
vide themselves with necessaries for the journey, and 
find a complete helmet for the knight, who insisted 
upon carrying one along with him into the field. Samp- 
son, accordingly, undertook to accommodate him, say- 
ing, he could command an helmet that was in posses- 
sion of a friend of his; though the brightness of the 
metal was not a little duened by the rust and mould 
which it had contracted. 

Innumerable were the curses which were vented 
against the bachelor by the housekeeper and niece, who 
tore their hair, and scratched their faces ; and, like the 
hired mourners formerly in use, lamented the departure, 
as it had been the death of their master. But Samp- 
son’s view, in persuading him to another sally, was to 
execute a design which Tre had concerted with the cu- 
rate and barber; as will appear in the sequel. In short, 
during those three days, Don Quixote and Sancho fur- 
nished themselves with every thing they thought they 
should have occasion for : the squire pacified his wife, 
the knight appeased his niece and housekeeper ; and, 
on the evening of the fourth day, without being per- 
ceived by any living soul but the bachelor, who in- 
sisted upon accompanying them half a league out cf 
town, they set out and took the road to Toboso ; Don 
Quixote mounted on his trusty Rozinante, and Sancho 
throned upon his old friend Dapple, with a pair of bags 
well-lined with belly-timber, and a purse of money, 
which his master deposited in his hooks in case of ac- 
cidents in their expedition. . 

Sampson, embracing the knight, intreated him to 
write an account of his good or evil fortune, that he 
might congretulate or sympathize with him, as the laws 
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of friendship require. Don Quixote assured him he 
would comply with his request; the bachelor returned 
to the village, and the other two pursued their way to- 
wards the great city of Toboso. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
An account of what happened to Don Quixote, in his jour- 
ney to visit his mistress Dulcinea del Toboso. 

“ Burssep be the almighty Alla!” saith Cid Hamet 
Benengeli, in the beginning of this chapter; and this 
benediction he repeats three times, in consequence .of 
finding Don Quixote and Sancho in the field again ; 
observing, that the readers of this agreeable history 
may assure themselves that, from this period, the ex- 
ploits of the knight and his squire begin. He therefore 
persuades them to forget the former adventures of our 
sage hero, and fix their attention upon those which are 
to come ; and which now begin in the road to Toboso, 
as the others took their origin in the field of Montiel ; 
and truly his demand is but reasonable, considering the 
fair promise he makes. Thus therefore he proceeds : 

Scarce had Sampson left Don Quixote and Sancho 
by themselves, when Rozinante began to neigh, and 
Dapple to bray most melodiously ; a circumstance 
which was looked upon by both our adventurers as a 
fortunate signal and most happy omen; though, todeal 
candidly with the reader, the brayings of the ass ex- 
ceeded in number the neighings of the horse ; from 
whence Sancho concluded, his fortune would surmount 
and overtop that of his master. But whether or not he 
founded his belief on his knowledge in judicial astro- 
logy, I cannot determine, the history being silent on that 
subject; yet certain it is, he had been heard to say, 
when he stumbled or fell, that he wished he had not 
stirred over his own threshold ; for nothing was to be 
pt by a stumble or fall, but a torn shve, or a broken 

one; and, truly, simple as he was, he had some rea- 
son for making tiat observation. 

“ Friend Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “ the night is 
so far advanced, that we shall not be able to reach 'To- 
boso by daylight ; yet thither lam determined to go 
before I engage in any other adventure, that I may re- 
ceive the benediction and good leave of the peerless 
Dulcinea, by the help of which I shall certainly achieve, 
and happily perform, the most perilous exploits ; for no- 
thing in this life exalts the valour of knights-errant so 
much as the favour of their mistresses.” “ I am of the 
same way of thinking,” replied the squire ; “but I 
believe your worship will find some difficulty in seeing 
her in a proper place for courtship, or indeed for re- 
ceiving her blessing, unless she throws it over the 
pales of the yard, through which I saw her, for the 
first time, when I carried the letter that gave an ac- 
count of the folly and mad pranks I left your worship 
committing in the heart of the Brown Mountain.” 
“ Didst thou then actually imagine,” said Don Quix- 
ote, “ that those were the pales of a yard, over or 
through which thou sawest that paragon of gentleness 
and beauty ? Certainly they could be no other than 
galleries, arcades, or corrodors, such as belong to rich 
and royal palaces.” “ It may be so,” answered San- 
cho, “ but either my memory fails me very much, or to 
me they seemed no better than the pales of a farmer’s 
yard.” “ Be that as it will,” resumed Don Quixote, 
“ thither we will go, and at any rate get sight of 
her ; for be it through pales, windows, crannies, or the 
rails of a garden, so the least ray of that sun of beauty 
reach mine eyes, it will enlighten my understanding, and 
fortify my heart in such a manner, that [ shall remain 
the unequalled phoenix of’ valour and discretion.” 
“ Truly, sir,” said the squire, “ when I saw that Same 
sun of my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, it was not so 
bright as to send forth any rays at all ; but the case 
was, the wheat that her ladyship was winnowing, as I 
told you before, raised such a cloud of dust about her, 
as quite darkened her countenance.” “ Wilt thou still 
persist, Sancho,” replied the knight, “ in saying, think- 
ing, believing, and affirming, that my mistress Dulcinea 
was employed in such a mean office, so wide of all that 
is or ought to be practised by persons of rank, whoare 
created and reserved for other exercises and amuse- 
ments, that denote their quality at the distance of a 
bow-shot? Thou seemest to forget, O Sancho! those 
verses of our poet, in which he paints the labours that 
in their peer bowers engrossed the four nymphs, who 
raising their heads above the waves of their beloved 
Tagus, sat down to work in the verdant meadow those 
rich and silken webs, which, as the ingenious poet de- 
scribes, were with gold and pearls adorned and inter- 
weaved. In this manner my mistress must have been 
employed when thou sawesther ; but some wicked en- 
chanier, envious of my happiness and fame, converts 
and perverts every thing that yields me pleasure into 
shapes and figures different from its real appearance ; 
and in that history of my achievements, which they 
say is printed, if the author be some sage, who is 





an enemy to my success, I amafraid he hath confound- 
ed one thing with another, and clogged every fact with 
a thousand falsehoods : straying from this subject to re- 
count actions quite foreign to the skilful detail of a true 
history. O envy! thou root of infinite mischief, and 
canker-worm of virtue! The commission of all other 
vices, Sancho, is attended with some sort of-delight ; 
but envy produces nothing in the heart that harbours 
it but rage, rancour, and disgust.” “So say I, master,” 
answered Sancho : “and I suppose, in this legend, or 
history of us, which bachelor Carrasco says he has 
seen, my ms pening goes like a jolting hackney-coach, 
and is tossed about, as the saying, is like a tennis-ball. 
Though in good faith, I never spoke anill word of any 
enchanter whatsomever ; nor amI rich enough to stir up 
envy in anyliving soul: true itis Lama little waggish, and 
have a small spice of knavery at bottom : but all this 
is crowned and covered with the broad cloak of my 
simplicity, which is always natural and never affected ; 
and if there was nothing else but my believing, as I al- 
ways do, firmly and sincerely in God, as well as in all 
that is owned and believed by the holy Roman Catholic 
church ; and my being a mortal enemy, as I certainly 
am, to the Jews ; the historians ought to have mercy 
upon me, -and use me tenderly in their writings : but 
let them say what they will, I naked was born, and 
naked remain ; and if I lose nothing, as little I gain : 
though, provided [ see myself mentioned in a book, 
and circulate through the world from hand to hand, I 
don’t value what they can say of me a fig’s end.” 

“ That observation,” said Don Quixote, “ puts me in 
mind of what happened to a famous poet of this age, 
who having composed a severe satire against the court 
ladies, omitted to insert one in particular, by name, so 
that it was doubtful whether or not she was implied in 
any part of the performance. The lady, thus neglected, 
complained to the poet, asking what he had seen in her 
character unworthy of being described among the rest, 
and desiring him to enlarge the satire, that she might be 
included in the supplement, or look to himself. The 
author complied with her request, lashing her in terms 
not fit to be named ; and she was perfectly well satis- 
fied with the fame of being infamous. Of a piece with 
this ambition was that reported of the shepherd who set 
fire to the celebrated temple of Diana, reckoned one of 
the wonders of the world, with no other view than to 
render his name immortal ; and although there was a se- 
vere edict, prohibiting all persons whatever from making 
mention of his name, either by word or writing, that 
he might not accomplish his aim, it is very well known 
at this day, that his name was Erostratus. This like- 
wise bears an affinity to that occurrence which passed 
at Rome, between that great emperor, Charles the Fifth, 
and acertain knight. ‘The emperor wentto visit the fa- 
mous temple of the Rotunda, which was of old called 
the Pantheon, butis now more happily named the church 
of All-saints, the most entire edifice that remains of 
heathen Rome, and which most of all evinces the 
grandeur and magnificence of its founders, It is 
built in the shape of half an orange, of a vast extent, 
and very well lighted, though it has but one window, or 
rather a round lanthorn at its top, from whence the em- 
peror considered the inside of the structure, being at- 
tended by a Roman knight, who described the excel- 
lence and ingenious contrivance of that vast and me- 
morable work ; and after they had descended, said 
tohim, ‘ Sacred sir, a thousand times was I seized with 
an inclination to clasp your ex om d in my arms, and 
throw myself down from the lanthorn, in order to enter- 
nize my name.’ ‘I thank you,’ replied the emperor, ‘for 
having resisted such a wicked suggestion, and hence- 
forward will never give you an opportunity of repeat- 
ing such a proof of your loyalty ; avoid my —— and 
never presume to speak to me again.’ But, notwith- 
standing this severe command, he conferred upon him 
some extraordinary favour. My meaning, Sancho, is, 
that the desire of fame is a most active principle in the 
human breast. What dost thou imagine was the mo- 
tive that prevailed on Horatius to throw himself from 
the bridge, armed at all points, into the depth of the 
river Tiber ? what induced Mutius to burn his hand and 
arm ? what impelled Curtius to dart himself into the 
flaming gulph which opened in the midst of Rome ? 
what prompted Cesar to pass the Rubicon, in spite of 
all the unfavourable omens that appeared? and, to 
give youamore modern instance, what consideration bore 
the ships, and left on shore, encompassed with ene- 
mies, those valiant Spaniards in the new world, under 
the conduct of the most courteous Cortez? All these, 
and many other great and various exploits are, were, 
and shall be erformed, in consequence of that desire 
of fame, which flatters mortals with a share of that 
immortality which they deem the merited reward of 
their renowned achievements: although we Catholic 
Christian knights-errant ought to pay greater attention 
to that glory which is to come, and eternally survives 








within the etherial and celestial mansions, than to the 
bre 2 of that fame which is obtained in this present 
rishable state, and which, considered in its é 
ration, must end at length with the world itself, which 
hath its appointed period. Wherefore, Sancho, oy 
works must not exceed the limits prescribed by the 
Christian religion, which we, profess. We must, j 
slaying giants, extirpate pride ; get the better of envy 
by benevolence and virtue ; resist anger with patience 
and forbearance; conquer gluttony and sloth by t 
rance and watchfulness ; luxury and lewdness, by our 
fidelity to those whom we constitute mistresses of our 
inclination ; and idleness, by travelling through all parts 
of the world, in quest of opportunities to evince ourselves 
not only Christians, but, moreover, renowned knights, 
Thus, Sancho, thou seest the means of acquiring that 
superlative praise which produces fame and reputa. 
tion, 


“ All that your worship hath hitherto said,” replied 
the squire, “I understand perfectly well; but for all 
that, 1 wish you would dissolve me one doubt, which 
hath this moment struck me in the noddle.” “Thy 
meaning is resolve, Sancho,” said the knight : “in good 
time, out with it, and I will give thee satisfaction, ag 
far as my own knowledge extends.” “Tell me then, 
signor,” proceeded Sancho, “ where now are all those 
Julys and Augusts, and adventuresome knights, who 
died so long ago?” “The heathens,” answered Don 
Quixote, “are doubtless in hell ; and the Christians, if 
they were good Catholics, either in purgatory or in 
heaven.” “Right,” said the squire: “let us next in- 
quire if the tombs that contain the bodies of that sort 
of gentry are lighted with silver lamps ; or the walls of 
their chapels adorned with crutches, winding-sheets, 
perriwigs, legs, and eyes, made of wax; if not, prayin 
what manner are they adorned ?” To this question 
Don Quixote answered, “'That the sepulchres of the 
heathen heroes were, for the most part, sumptuous 
temples: the ashes of Julius Cesar were placed w 
the top of astone pyramid, of vast dimensions, stil to 
be seen at Rome, under the name of St. Peter’s obelisk: 
the Emperor Adrian’s tomb was a building as large asa 
good village, formerly called Moles Adriani, but at pre 
sent the castle of St. Angelo; and Queen Artemisia 
buried her husband Mausolus in a monument that was 
accounted one of the seven wonders of the world. 
But none of these sepulchres, nor any other belonging 
to the heathens, were adorned with shrouds, offerings, 
or marks, to note the sanctity of the persons there bu- 
ried.” “So I perceive,” said Sancho; “ and now tell 
me whether it be more meritorious to slay a giant, or 
raise up the dead to life again ?” “ The answer is plain,” 
replied the knight: “it is more meritorious to re-ani- 
mate the dead.” “ Then I have caught you fairly,” 
cried the squire: “he who revives the dead, restores 
sight to the blind, straightens the crooked, heals the 
sick ; before whose tomb the lamps continually bum, 
whose chapels are filled with devout people, who adore 
his relics upon their knees: I say he shall have more 
fame in this world, and that which is to come, than all 
the heathen emperors and knights-errant that ever 
lived have left, or will leave behind them.” “I am 
very sensible of the truth of what you allege,” answer- 
ed the knight. “Now this fame, this grace, this 
prerogative, or what you call it,” resumed the squire, 
“is vested in the bodies and relics of the saints; and 
with the approbation and licence of our holy mother- 
church, they have their lamps, tapers, shrouds, crutch 
es, pictures, perriwigs, eyes, and legs, whereby the 
devotion of the people is increased, and their own 
Christian fame promulgated; the bodies and relics of 
saints are carried upon the shoulders of kings, who 
kiss the very fragments of their bones, with which they 
enrich and adorn their most precious altars and orato- 
ries.” “ What would’st thou have me infer from all 
this?” said Don Quixote. “My meaning,” replied 
Sancho, “is, that we should turn saints immediately, 
and so with the greater dispatch acquire that fame 
which we are in search of; and pray take notice, 
signor, it was but yesterday, or totherday, as one may 
say in comparison, that they canonized and beautified 
two bare-footed friars ; and people now think it a great 
happiness to be allowed to touch and kiss the iron chains 
with which they girded and tormented their poor bodies, 
and which are in greater esteem than the sword of Or- 
lando, which, as the report goes, is kept in the armoury 
of our lord the king, whom God im heaven bless; 
wherefore, dear master, it is better to be an humble friar 
of any order whatever, than the most valiant knight 
that ever breathed ; for with God two dozen of disci 
plines will more avail than as many thousand back- 
strokes, whether they be bestowed on giants, dragons, 
or hobgoblins.” “All this is very true,” answe! 
Don Quixote’ “but we cannot all be friars, 
various are the paths by which God conduets the 
to heaven, Chivalry itself is a religious order, 
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some that were knights are now saints in glory.” 
“True,” resumed the squire ; “ but I have often heard 
it observed, that there are more friars than knights in 
heaven.” “The reason,” said the knight, “is, because 

js a greater number of monks than of the other 
order.” “And yet there are — knights-errant,” 
replied the squire. “There is indeed a good number,” 
answered Don Quixote ; “but very few that deserve 
” 


the name. 

In this and other such discourse they that 
ight and the following day, without encountering any 
worthy of being mentioned ; a circumstance that 
ined our knight not a little. Next day, however, 
ot twilight, they descried the great city of Toboso ; 
at sightof which Don Quixote’s spirits were exhilarated, 
and Sancho’s depressed ; because he did not know 
where to find the house of Dulcinea, whom he had never 
geen, neither had his master ever beheld this peerless 
incess: so that the one suffered perturbation from the 
Snare of seeing her, and the other because he had not 
seen her; and indeed Sancho could not contrive how to 
the affair when his master should send him to 
Toboso. In fine, Don Quixote resolved to enter the 
city in the dark ; and with this view they tarried in a 
grove of oaks, not far from the gate, till the night was 
advanced, then entered the night was advanced, then 
entered the town, where they met with things which 

amount to things indeed. 





CHAPTER IX, 
Which contains what you will see in the perusal of it. 


Ir was midnight, or thereabouts, when Don Quixote 
and Sancho, leaving their covert, entered the city of To- 
boso, which was then in profound silence, all its inhabit- 
ants being asleep, and lying with out-stretched legs, as 
the saying is. The night was clear; though Sancho 
wished it otherwise, that in the darkness he might find 
an excuse for his imposition ; and nothing was heard 
in the whole town but the barking of dogs, which thun- 
dered in Don Quixote’s ears, and very much disturbed 
the heart of Sancho: yet, from time to time, they were 
saluted by the braying of asses, the grunting of hogs, 
and the mewing of cats; which different notes bein 
~ yar by the stillness of the night, were considered 
asill omens by the enamoured knight, who nevertheless 
said to his squire, “Son Sancho, lead on to the palace 
of Dulcinea, whom perhaps we shall find awake.” 
“Body of the sun !” cried Sancho, “ what palace should 
Tlead to? when I saw her highness she was in a very 
small cottage.” “Then she must have been retired,” 
answered the knight, “ to some small apartment of her 
castle, to divert herself with her damsels, according to 
the use and custom of princesses and ladies of rank.” 
“Signor,” said the squire, “ since your worship, in spite 
of all that I can say, will have my Lady Dulcinea’s 
house to be a castle, is this an hour to find the gate 

? and will it be decent for us to throw the 
e family into confusion and uproar, by making a 
racket, and demanding entrance, at this time of night? 
Do you think we are going to a bawdy-house, like your 
fomicators, who rap and knock, and enter at any hour 
of the four-and-twenty.” “First of all, let us fairl 
find the castle,” replied the knight, “ and then I will tell 
thee what is to be done; and take notice, Sancho, for 
either mine eyesight fails me, or that great shadow 
before us is the palace of Dulcinea.” “ Ad- 
vance then,” answered Sancho; “perhaps it may be 
80: and yet, though I should see it with mine eyes, and 
touch it with my hands, I will believe it as much as I 
¢ it is now twelve o’clock at noon.” 





Quixote, however, proceeded ; and having gone 
about two hundred paces, came up with the buildin 
+ Fey war the shadow, and perceiving it an hig 

e, found it was no castle, but in reality the princi- 
church in town. “We are arrived at the cathe- 
, Sancho,” said he. “So I perceive,” replied the 
Squire, “and God grant we be not arrived at our 
oe! for it is no good sign to be strolling about 
h-yards at these hours: besides, | have already 
told your worship, (if my memory serves me right) that 
wr ady’s house stands in a blind alley.” “The curse 
God'light on thee for a blockhead as thou art!” cried 
Quixote, “where didst thou ever hear of castles 
and royal palaces built in blind alleys?” “Signor,” 
answered Sancho, “every country has its own cus- 
toms ; and perhaps it is the custom here, in Toboso, to 
Taise palaces and grand edifices in blind alleys ; I there- 
fore humbly beseech your worship to let me search all 
the streets’ and alleys I shall meet with; and who 
knows but in some corer I may light on this same 
Castle, which I wish the dogs had devoured, before it 
had brought us to such perplexity and confusion 2” 
Talk respectfully, Sancho, of those things that apper- 
ee 


tain to my mistress,” said the knight; “Jet us spend 
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our holiday in peace, and not throw the helve after the 
hatchet.” “Well, I will be — answered the 
squire; “though how can I endure your worship should 
expect that I, who have seen my lady’s house but once, 
should know it always, and even find it out in the mid- 
dle of the night, when you yourself are at a loss, though 
you must have seen it a thousand times.” “ You dis- 
tract me, Sancho,” cried Don Quixote: “ hark ye; he- 
retic, have I not told you a thousand times, that in all 
the days of my life I never saw the peerless Dulcinea, 
nor ever crossed the threshold of her palace, being only 
enamoured by hearsay, and the great reputation of her 
beauty and discretion.” “I hear your worship say so 
now,” replied Sancho ; “ and tell you in my turn, that 
if you have not seen her, no more have 1.” “ That is 
impossible,” resumed the knight; “at least you told 
me you had seen her winnowing wheat, when you 
brought back an answer to the letter with which I sent 
you to her habitation.” “Truly, signor, you must not 
depend upon that,” answered Sancho; “for you must 
know my seeing her, and bringing back the answer, 
was also upon hearsay ; and I am as —— of giv- 
ing any account of the Lady Dulcinea, as | am of pull- 
ing the moon by the nose.” “Sancho! Sancho!” said 
Don Quixote, “there is a time for jesting, and a time 
when jokes are very unseasonable : though I say I have 
never seen, or spoke with the mistress of my soul, there 
is No reason for thy making the same declaration, which 
thou knowest is so contrary to the truth.” 

While they thus conversed together, they perceived 
@ person passing that way with a couple of mules ; and 
by the noise of” a plough-share, which they dragged 

ong, just concluded that he was a peasant who had 
risen before day to go to labour: they were not mis- 
taken ; it was actually a labourer, who went along sing- 
ing the ballad of Roncesvalles ;* which the knight no 
sooner heard than he exclaimed, “ Let me die, Sancho! 
if any thing lucky will befal us to-night: don’t you 
hear what that peasant is singing?” “Yes,” said 
Sancho; “but what has the defeat at Roncesvalles to 
do with our affair? If he had sung the ballad of Ca- 
laynos, it would have been the same thing with regard 
to our good or evil fortune.” ' 

Don Quixote said to the peasant, who was by this 
time come up, “Can you tell me, honest friend, and the 
blessing of God attend you, in what part of this cit 
stands the palace of the peerless Princess Donna Dul- 
cinea del Poboso 2” Sionor,” answered the young 
man, “I am a stranger, and have been but a few days 
in town, in the service of a rich farmer, whose lands I 
till; but in that house that fronts you live the curate 
and sexton of the parish, and either or both can give 
= worship an account of that same princess ; for — 

eep a register of all the inhabitants of Toboso, thoug! 

I believe there is no such thing as a princess in the 
whole place: there are indeed many ladies of fashion, 
and every one may be a princess in her own house.” 
“She whom I ask for must be one of these,” said the 
knight. “It may be so,” answered the peasant ; “ but 
I shall be overtaken by the morning.” So saying, he 
drove on his mules, without waiting for any more ques- 
tions. 

Sancho, seeing his master in suspense, and over and 
above dissatisfied, “Signor,” said he, “day begins to 
break, and it will not be altogether convenient to let 
the sun find us here in the street: we had better quit 
the city, and look out for some wood in the neighbour- 
hood, where your worship may enjoy the cool shade ; 
and I will return by day, and search every hole an 
cranny in Toboso for this house, castle, or palace of 
my lady, and it will be very unfortunate indeed if [ 
cannot find it ; and if I have the good luck to meet with 
her ladyship, I will tell her where and how I have left 
your worship, in expectation of her contriving some 
means whereby you may visit her, without any preju- 
dice to her honour and reputation.” “Sancho,” cried 
Don Quixote, “ thou hast uttered a thousand sentences 
within the compass of a few words : the counsel thou 
hast given me I relish, and most willingly receive. 
Come, my son, let us go in quest of some thicket, where 
I may embower myself, while thou shalt return to seek, 
see, and talk with my mistress, from whose courtesy 
and discretion I hope to receive more than miraculous 
favours.” 

Sancho burned with impatience to see his master 
fairly out of town, that he might not detect the false- 
hood of the answer which he pretended to bring from 
Dulcinea, while he remained in the Brown Mountain : 
he therefore pressed him to depart, and about two miles 
from the city they found a thicket or wood, where Don 
Quixote took up his residence, while Sancho went 
back to commune with Dulcinea; and, in the course 
of his embassy, met with adventures that demand new 
credit and fresh attention. 


* Like our Chevy-chase, 





CHAPTER X. 

Gives an account of the em which Sancho practised 
raphe dy pny teey with other circum 
stances equally ludicrous and true. 

Tue author of this stupendous history, when he 
comes to relate what is contained in this chapter, says, 
he would have willingly passed it over in silence, 
cause he was afraid it would not be believed ; for here 
the madness of Don Quixote soars to the highest pitch 
of extravagance that can bei ined, even by 
two bow- Rots at least, exceeds all credit and concep- 
tion: yet, notwithstanding this jealousy and appre- 
hension, he has recounted it in the same manner as it 
happened, without adding to the history, or detracting 
one tittle from the truth, undervaluing the risk he runs 
of being deemed apocryphal: and surely he was in 
the right, for truth may bend, but will never break, and 
always surmounts falsehood, as oil floats above water. 
Wherefore he proceeds in the narrative, saying: 

Don Quixote, having taken his station in the forest, 
grove, or wood, near the great city of Toboso, order- 
ed Sancho to go back to town, and not return to his 
presence before he should have spoken to his mistress, 
and begged in his name that she would be a to 

rant an interview toher captive knight, and deign to- 

stow upon him her blessing, through which he might 
expect the most happy issue to all his attempts and en- 
terprises, 
he squire having undertaken to execute this 
command, and to bring back as favourable an an- 
swer as he had brought the first time— “Go, my 
son,” said the knight, “and be not confounded 
when you find yourself beamed upon by that re- 
splendent sun of. beauty which is the object of your 
inquiry: happy thou, above all the squires that ever 
lived! Be sure to retain in thy memory every cir- 
cumstance of thy reception; observe if she changes 
colour, while thou art delivering my message; if 
she is discomposed, and under confusion at the men- 
tion of my name; whether she sinks upon her 
cushion, or happens at the time to be seated under 
the rich canopy of her authority: if she be standing, 
take notice whether or not she sometimes supports her- 
self on one foot, sometimes on the other ; and if she 
repeats her answer more than once, changing it from kind 
to harsh, from sour to amorous ; and if she lifts up her 
hand to adjust her hair, although it be not disordered : 
finally, son, mark all her gestures and emotions; and if 
thou inant mean exact detail of them, I shall be able 
to divine her most abstruse sentiments, touching the con- 
cerns of my passion ; for know, Sancho, if thou art 
still to learn, among lovers, the least gesticulation in 
their external behaviour, while the conversation turns 
upon their amours, is, as it were, a messenger that 
brings a most certain account of what passes within the 
soul. Go, friend, and enjoy thy fate, so much more fa- 
vourable than thy master’s ; and return with much 
more success than that which 1 dread and expect in 
this solitude, where I now remain.” “I go,” replied 

Sancho, “ and will return in a twinkling; therefore, 

good your worship, do encourage that little heart of 

ours, which, at present, must be no bigger than a 

azle-nut: and consider, as the saying is, a stout heart 
flings misfortune ; where you meet with no hooks, 
you need expect no bacon; and again, the hare often 
starts, where the hunter least expects her. This1 ob- 
serve, because, though we did not find the pal and 

castle of my lady in the night ; now that itis day, b 

hope to stumble upon it, when I least expect to see it ; 

and if so be I once catch it, let me alone with hey.” 

“ Sancho,” said the knight, “ God grant me better for- 

tune in my desires than you have in the application of 


am going in search of a thi 
God wot and in her, the sun, and the } 
beauty. And pray where may you expect to meet with 
this that you mention, Sancho? re but in the 
great city of Toboso. Well, and by whose order are 
you going upon this inquiry? By order of the re- 
nowned knight, Don Quixote de La encase 
of wrongs, who gives thirst to the hungry, and to 





thoee that are dry. All this is mighty well; but. do 
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you know the house, Sancho? My master says it must 
some royal palace or stately castle. But have you 
never once seen this same princess? NeitherI nor he 
ever set eyes on her. And do you think it will be well 
bestowed if the inhabitants of ‘Toboso, getting notice 
that you are come with an intention to wheedle awa 
their princesses, and disturb their dames, should bre 
every bone of your skin, and grind your ribs toa paste, 
with pure cudgelling ? Verily they would not be much 
to blame, unless they consider that I do nothing but ex- 
ecute my master’s command, and being only a messen- 
ger, am not in fault. Never trust to that, Sancho ; for 
the Manchegans are as choleric as honourable, and 
will not suffer themselves to be tickled by any person 
whatever. Ecod! if you are once me you will 
come but scurvily off. Bodikins! since that be the 
case, why should I plague myself seeking a cat with 
three legs for another man’s pleasure ? Besides, you 
may as well seek for a magpie in Rabena, or a bache- 
lor in Salamanca, as for Dulcinea del Toboso, The 
devil, and none but the devil, has sent me on this fool’s 
errand !” 
The result of this soliloquy was another, that broke 
out in these words: “There is a remedy for every 
thing but death, under whose yoke we must all pass, 
will we nill we, when this life is at an end. This mas- 
ter of mine, as I have perceived by a thousand instan- 
ces, is mad enough to be shackled among straw ; and 
truly I am not much behind him in folly: nay, in- 
pom | I am more mad than he, seeing I serve and follow 
him, if there be any truth in the proverb that says, 
‘ Tell me your company, and I will tell you your man- 
ners ;’ and the other, ‘ Not he with whom you was 
bred, but he by whom you are fed.’ Now, he being, as 
he certainly is, a madman, aye, and so mad as for the 
most part to mistake one thing for another, affirming 
white to be black, and black to be white ; as plainly 
appeared when he took the windmills for giants, the 
mules of the friars for dromedaries, the flocks of sheep 
for opposite armies, and a great many other things in 
the same style ; I say, it will be no difficult matter to 
make him believe the first country wench I shall meet 
with to be his mistress Dulcinea : and if he boggles at 
swallowing the cheat, I will swear lustily tothe truth of 
what I affirm; and if he swears also, I will swear 
again ; and if he is positive, I will be more positive; 
so that come what will, my obstinacy shall always ex- 
ceed his. Perhaps, by this stubborn behaviour, i shall 
get rid of all such troublesome messages for the future, 
when he finds what disagreeable answers I bring ; or 
perhaps, which I rather believe, he will think that one 
of those enchanters, who he says bear him a grudge, 
has transmographied her shape, in order to vex and 
disquiet him.” 
ancho, having found out this expedient, was quite 
calm and satisfied in his mind, and thinking he had 
brought the business to a good bearing, remained 
where he was till the evening, that Don Quixote might 
think he had sufficient time to execute his orders, and 
return. Every thing succeeded so well to his wish, 
that when he got up to mount Dapple, he descried three 
country wenches riding from ‘Toboso towards the 
place where he stood, upon three young he or she 
asses, for the author does not declare their sex : though 
in all likelihood they were of the female gender, as 
your village maidens commonly ride upon she asses ; 
but this being a circumstance of small importance, we 
shall not give ourselves any trouble to ascertain it. 

In short, Sancho no sooner perceived the wenches, 
than he rode back at a round trot to his master, whom 
he found sighing bitterly, and pouring forth a thousand 
amorous complaints: the knight seeing him arrive, 
“ Well, friend Sancho,” said he, “is this day to be marked 
with a white orblack stone?” “ Y ourworship,” answered 
the squire, “had better mark it with red ochre, like the 
titles on a professor’s chair, that it may be seen the 
better by those who look at it” At that rate,” re- 
plied Don Quixote, “thou bringest me good news.” 
* So good,” answered Sancho, “ that your worship has 
nothing to do but to mount Rozinante, and gallop into 
the plain, where you will see my Lady Dulcinea del 
Toboso and two of her damsels coming this way to 
pay you a visit.” “ Gracious God!” cried the knight, 
“what is that you say, friend Sancho? Take care 
how you deceive me, endeavouring by feigned joy to 
enliven my sadness.” “ What should I get by deceiv- 
ing your worship?” said the squire; “ besides, you can 
easily be satisfied of the truth of what I say; make 
haste, signor, come and see our mistress the princess, 
arrayed and adorned; in short, as she ought to be: 
her damsels and she are all one flame of gold; all 
covered with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and brocade, 
more than ten hands deep; their hair flowing loose 
about their shoulders, like so many sun-beams waving 
with the wind: and, moreover, they are mounted on 


three pyed belifrevs, and it would do one’s heart good 











to see them.” “ Palfreys you mean, Sancho,” said the 
knight. “ There is no great difference,” answered the 
squire, “between palfreys and bellfreys; “ but, be that 
as it will, they are the finest creatures one would desire 
to see, especially my Lady Dulcinea, who is enough to 
stupify the senses.” “Come then, my son,” replied 
Don Quixote, “ and as a gratuity for bringing this 
piece of news, equally welcome and unexpected, I be- 
stow upon thee the spoils of the first adventure J shall 
achieve; and if thou art not satisfied with that recom- 
pense, I will give unto thee the foals that shall this year 
be brought forth by my three mares, which thou knowest 
we left with young upon our town common.” “I stick 
to the foals,” cried the squire, “ for as to the spoils of our 
first adventure, I question whether or not they will be 
worth accepting.” 

By this time they were clear of the wood, and in sight of 
the three country maidens ; when the knight lifting up 
his eyes, and surveying the whole road to Toboso, with- 
out seeing any thing but them, began to be troubled in 
mind, and asked Sancho if the ladies had got out of 
town when he left them. ‘Out of town ?” said Sancho. 
“ What! are your worship’s eyes in the nape of your 
neck, that you don’t see them coming towards us, 
glittering and shining like the sun at noon?” “TI see 
nobody,” replied the knight, “ but three country wench- 
es riding upon asses.” ‘God deliver me from the 
devil!” cried the squire, “ is it possible that three bel- 
frys, or how-d’ye call-ums, white as the driven snow, 
should appear no better than asses in your worship’s 
eyes? By the Lord! I'll give you leave to pluck off 
every hair of my beard if that be the case.” “ Then [ 
tell thee, Sancho,” said his master, “ they are as cer- 
tainly he or she asses as 1 am Don Quixote, and thou 
Sancho Panza, at least so they seem to me.” “ Hold 

our tongue, signor,” replied Sancho, “ and never talk 
in that manner, but snuff your eyes, and go and make 
your reverence to the mistress of your heart, whois just 
at hand.” 

So saying, he advanced towards the damsels, and 
alighting from Dapple, seized one of their beasts by the 
halter; then fell upon his knees before the rider, to 
whom he addressed himself in this manner: “ Queen, 
princess, and duchess of beauty, will your highness 
and greatness be pleased to receive into grace and fa- 
vour your captive knight, who sits there, stupified to 
stone, utterly confounded and deprived of pulse, at 
seeing himself in presence of your magnificence: I am 
Sancho Panza his squire, and he is the perplexed and 
down-trodden knight Don Quixote de La Mancha, alias 
the knight of the Rueful Countenance.” 

By this time Don Quixote, having placed himself on 
hiskneesby Sancho, gazed with staring eyes and troubled 
vision upon the object which the squire called queen and 
princess ; and perceiving nothing but a country wench’s 
visage, and that none of the most agreeable, for it was 
round and flat-nosed, he remained in the utmost confu- 
sion and surprise, without daring to open his lips. The 
other two damsels were equally astonished at seeing a 
couple of such different figures kneeling before their 
companion, whom they had detained ; but she, break- 
ing silence, pronounced in a most ungracious and re- 
sentful manner: “ Get out of the way, and let us pass, 
for we are in a hurry.” To this “pe mey Sancho re- 
plied, “ O princess and universal lady of ‘Toboso! do 
not your magnificent bowels yearn, to see upon his 
marrow-bones before your sublimated presence, the very 
pillar and prop of kniyht-errantry ?” One of the other 
two hearing this pathetic remonstrance, bawled aloud, 
“ Would [ had the currying that ass’s hide of thine: 
mind, forsooth, how your small gentry come and pass 
their gibes upon us country folks ; as if we could not 
give them as good as they bring; go about your 
business, friend, and leave us to mind our’n, and so 
God b’w’ye.” 

Here the knight interposing, said, ‘ Rise, Sancho, I 
can plainly perceive that fortune, not yet tired of per- 
secuting me, hath barred every avenue by which any 
comfort could arrive at the miserable soul that this car- 
case contains: and thou! the essence of every thing 
that is desirable in nature, thou sum of human perfec- 
tion, and sole remedy of this afflicted heart, by which 
thou art adored! although that malicious enchanter, my 
inveterate enemy, hath spread clouds and cataracts 
before mine eyes, to them and them only changing and 
transforming thy unequalled 3! into the appear- 
rance of a poor country wench ; if he hath not also al- 
tered my figure into that of some frightful spectre horrid 
to thy view, deign to look upon me with complacency 
and love : because thou mayest perceive, by sub- 
missive posture I have assumed, even before thy person 
thus disguised, the humility with which my soul adores 
thy charms.” “ You may go kiss my grannam,” cried 
the damsel, “ I’ma fine madam, truly, to hear such gib- 
herish ; we should be more obliged to you if you would 
get out of our way, and let us go about our own affairs.” 





Sancho accordin uitted his hold, leaving her 
to go whither cary and highly pleased, ee 
issue of his stratagem. The suppositious Dulcinea ng 


t speed, and feeling the ae more severe 
ick in such a 


— which had got under the ass’s belly. ‘This affair 
ing set to rights, the knight went to lift his enchanted 


made a small run, and clapping both hands tla > 
crupper, leaped upon the pannel as nimble as a faleon, 
seating herself astride like a man. 

“By St. Roque!” cried Sancho, “my lady mistress 
is as light as a hawk, and can teach the most dexterous 
horseman to ride ; at one jump she has sprung into the 
saddle, and without spurs make her palfrey fly like any 
zebra: and truly, her damsels are not a whut behind; 
for they go scouring along as swift as the wind.” This 
was actually true ; for Dulcinea was no sooner remount. 
ed than — two trotted pore Ar bs at last die 
appeared, after having gone more than half a league, at 
full speed, without po, looking behind them. 

Don Quixote followed them with his eyes, until 
vanished ; then turning to-his squire, “ Sancho,” said 
he, “thou seest how I am persecuted <j enchanters, 
and mayest perceive how far the malice and grudge they 
bear me extends; seeing they have deprived me of the 
pleasure I should have enjoyed at the sight of my mis 
tress in her own beauteous form. Surely I was bom 
to be an example of misery: the very mark and butt 
for all the arrows of misfortune ; nay, thou art also to 
observe, Sancho, that those traitors were not contented 
with a simple metamorphosis of my Dulcinea, but have 
transformed and changed her into the base and 
figure of that country wench ; robbing her, at the same 
time, of that which 1s so peculiar to ladies of fashion—I 
mean that sweet scent which is the result of their livi 
among flowers and perfume: for know, my ffi 
when I went to lift Dulcinea upon her palfrey, as thou 
sayest it was, though to me it seemed neither more nor 
less than a she-ass, I was almost suffocated and poison- 
ed with a whiff of undigested garlic !” 

“QO! ye miscreants!” cried Sancho, “O! ye mal- 
cious and mischievous enchanters! would to God I 
could see you all strung by the gills like so many had- 
docks! much you know, much you can, and muchmore 
will you still be doing, Was it not enough, ye knaves, 
to change the pearls of my lady’s eyes into a couple of 
cork-tree galls, and her hair of shining gold into the 
bristles of a red cow’s tail ; and, in short, to transmogr- 
phy every feature of her countenance without yo 
meddling with the sweetness of her breath, by wi 
we might have discovered what was concealed 
that bark of homeliness ; though, to tell the truth, [saw 
not her homeliness but beauty, —_ was ree 
increased by a mole upon her upper lip, soméethi e 
a walthds, euhisiog of ponlin 0 eight red hairs, like 
threads of gold, as long as my hand.” “ According to 
the correspondence which the moles of the face have 
with those of the body,” said Don Quixote, “ Duleinea 
must have just such another on the brawny of her 
thigh, of the same side ; but hairs of such a length are, 
methinks, rather too long for moles.” “I do assure 
your worship,” answered Sancho, “they seemed as if 
they had come into the world with her.” “I very well 
believe what you say, my friend,” replied the knight; 
“for nature hath bestowed nothing on Dulcinea but 
what is perfectly finished ; wherefore, if thou hadst seen 
an hundred such moles, in her they would be so many 
moons and resplendent stars: but tell me, Sancho, thet 
which you adjusted, and which to me seemed a p 
was it a plain pad ora side-saddle?” “It was a great 
side-saddle,” answered the squire, “so rich, that 
the kingdom would not buy it.” “ And why could not] 
see all this?” said the knight. “I say again, 
and will repeat it a thousand times, that I am the most 
unfortunate of men.” 

The rogue Sancho, finding his master so dexterously 
gulled, and hearing him talk in this mad strain, 
scare refrain from laughing in his face ; in fine, ® 
deal more of this sort of conversation having be 
tween them, they remounted their beasts, and took the 
road to Saragossa, where they expected to arrive time 
enough to be present at the solemn festival yearly cele- 
brated in that famous city ; but, before they accon 
ed their journey, they met with adventures for 
their variety, novelty, and greatness, deserve to be reed 
and recorded, asin the sequel. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
adventure which befel the valiant Don Quiz- 
bi baggety am pote es the parliament of 
death. 


Quixote jogged along exceedingly pensive, his 
pean ane pei et by the naprey Ook which the 
enchanters had played him, in transforming his mistress 
Dulcinea into the disagreeable figure of a country 
wench; and he could not conceive what remedy he 
should find for restoring her to her former shape. So 
much was he absorbed in this reflection, that he insen- 
sbly dropped the reins upon the neck of Rozinante, 
who being sensible of the liberty he enjoyed, at every 
two steps turned aside to take a — at the iavitin 
with which those fields abounded. At leng 
Panza roused him from this fit of musing, say- 
ing, “ Signor, melancholy was not made for beasts, but 
for men; and yet if men enco e melancholy too 
become no better than beasts: your 
ip be contented, mind what you're about, take 
hold of Rozinante’s reins, rouse up, awake, and show 
that gaiety which all knights-errant ought to have, 
What the devil is the meaning of all this faint-hearted- 
ness? Sure you don’t know whether we are here or in 
France! Let Satan rather run away with all the Dul- 
cineas upon earth ; for the health of one single knight 
is of more value than all the enchanted persons or trans- 
formations that ever were known.” “ Peace, Sancho,” 
eried Don Quixote, with a voice that was none of the 
faintest, “ Peace, I say, and utter not such blasphemies 
against that enchanted lady, of whose disgrace and mis- 
fortune I am the sole cause ; for, from the envy of my 
wicked foes, her mischance hath sprung.” “Sosay I,” 
answered Sancho: “for he that hath seen her before, 
Jet him look at her now, and her fortune deplore.” 
“Well mayest thou make that observaiion, Sancho,” 
mid the knight, “seeing thou sawest her in the full per- 
fection of her beauty ; as the enchantment did not ex- 
tend g0 far as to disturb thy vision, or conceal her charms 
from thy view: no! against me alone, and my longing 
was the force of its poison directed! Yet, never- 
Sancho, I cannot help observing, that oe made 
but an indifferent picture of her beauty ; for if I rightly 
remember, you likened her eyes to pearls: now eyes 
resembling pearls are more peculiar to dead whitings 
than to living beauties ; and, in my conjecture, Dulci- 
nea’s must be rather like green emeralds, arched over 
with two celestial rainbows: those pearls, therefore, 
must be compared to her teeth, which, without doubt, 
have mistaken for her eyes.” ‘ Nothing more 
ikely,” answered the squire, “ for I was as much con- 
founded by her beauty as your worship by her ugliness ; 
but let us recommend this whole business to God, who 
fore-ordains every thing that is to happen in this vale of 
tears ; in this evil world of our’s, where scarce any thing 
isto be had without a mixture of falsehood, knavery, 
and sin. One thing, dear sir, of all others, gives me 
the greatest pain, and that is, to think what method is 
tobe fallen upon, when your worship, after having van- 
quished some giant or knight, shall command him to go 
and present himself before the beauty of the Lady Dul- 
¢inea ; where will this poor giant, or this poor miserable 
pee a vanquished knight, find out the person to 
wi he is sent? Methinks I see them strolling up 
and down, and gaping about through the streets of To- 
boso, in quest of my Lady Dulcinea; and if they should 
stumble upon her im their way, they would no more 
know her than they would know my father.” “San- 
cho,” resumed Don Quixote, “perhaps the enchantment 

ill not extend so far as to disguise Dulcinea to the 
eyes of those vanquished giants and knights who shall 
per themselves before her ; and in one or two of the 

whom I shall conquer and send thither, we will 
make the experiment, commanding them to return and 
give me an account of what shall happen to them with 
to that affair.” “Truly, signor,” said Sancho, 
“Theartily approve of your worship’s scheme, because 
by this artifice we will soon learn what we want to 
know ; and if so be that she is only concealed from your 
prenay you are the most unfortunate person of the 
two: for as my Lady Dulcinea enjoys good health and 
ion, we will comfort ourselves, and make the 
best of a bad bargain, going about in quest of adven- 
tures, and leaving the rest to time, who 1s the best phy- 
cian for these and other greater calamities.” 

Don Quixote would have replied, but was prevented 
by the cppomnnse of a sort n that crossed the 
road, full of the stran es that can be imagined, 
and conducted by a frightful demon that drove the 
mules, The cart being altogether open, without tilt or 
cover, the first figure that struck the eyes of Don 
Quixote was d itself > pan os next to 
) an angel, with broad painted wings: 
On one side soo an experer, witha cra (semingly) 
sof td upon hie head ; and hard by death was 
Cupid, with his bow, quiver, and arrows, but 





without the on his eyes: there was likewise a 
knight armed cap-a-pee, except that he wore neither 
helmet nor head-piece, but a hat adorned with a plume 
of variegated feathers. Besides these, there were 
other perso of different countenances and dress ; 
so that the whole group appearia of a sudden, discom- 
posed our hero a little, an filled the heart of Sancho 
with fear ; but Don Quixote soon recollected himself, 
and rejoiced, because he looked upon it as some new 
and perilous adventure. On this supposition, and with 
an effort of courage capable of encountering the great- 
est danger, he placed himself before the wain, and with 
a loud and threatening voice pronounced, “ Driver, 
coachman, devil, or whatsoever thou art, tell me straight 
whither thou art going, and who those people are whom 
thou drivest in that carriage, which looks more like 
Charon’s bark than any modern vehicle.” The devil, 
stopping his wagon, very courteously replied, “ Signor, 
we are players belonging to the company of Angulo el 
Malo, and have this morning, which is the octave of 
Corpus Christi, been representing, in a village on the 
other side of yon hill, the piece called ‘The Parliament 
of Death,’ which we are going to act over again this 
very evening in that other village now in sight; we, 
therefore, travel in our habits, to save ourselves the 
trouble of undressing and dressing anew: this young 
man plays the part of death, that other represents an 
angel ; the woman, who is the author’s wife, acts the 
queen ; he, with the plume of feathers, is our hero; the 
emperor you may distinguish by his gilded crown ; and 
I am the devil, which is one of the best wharacters in 
the performance ; for 1 myself am the chief actor of 
this company. If your worship is desirous of knowing 
any thing else concerning our affairs, question me freely, 
and I will answer with the utmost punctuality; for 
being a devil, I understand every thing.” 

“By the faith of a knight-errant!” said Don Quix- 
ote, “when J first descried the wagon, I thought myself 
on the eve of some great adventure; and now | affirm, 
that a man ought to examine things with more senses 
than one, before he can be assured of the truth: pro- 
ceed, my honest friends, a God’s name, in order to 
exhibit your entertainment, and if I can serve you in 
any respect, you may command my endeavours, which 
shall be heartily and freely exerted for your advantage ; 
for from my childhood [ have been a great lover of 
masks and theatrical representations.” 

While this conversation passed between them, they 
chanced to be overtaken by one of the company, 
dressed in motley, hung round with a number of mor- 
rice-bells, with a pole in his hand, to the end of which 
were tied three blown ox-bladders. This merry-an- 
drew advancing to Don Quixote, began to fence with 
his pole, beating the ground with ‘his bladders, and 
skipping about, so that his bells rang continually ; till 
at length Rozinante, being disturbed at the uncommon 
apparition, took the bridle between his teeth; and the 
knight being unable to restrain him, began to Fallop 
across the plain with more nimbleness than could have 
been expected from the bones of his anatomy. San- 
cho, seeing his master in danger of falling, leaped 
from Dapple, and ran with all dispatch to give him all 
possible assistance ; but, before he came up, the knight 
was thrown close by Rozinante, who had come to the 
ground with his lord; and this was the usual end and 
consequence of all his froliesome adventures. Scarce 
had Sancho quitted his beast, to run to the assistance 
of his master, when the bladder-shaking devil jumped 
upon Dapple, and began to belabour him with his rat- 
tle ; so that, being frightened at the noise, rather than 
with the smart of the application, he took to his heels, 
and flew towards the village where they intended to per- 
form. Sancho seeing, at the same time, the career of 
Dapple, and his master’s fall, scarce knew which of 
these misfortunes he ought first to remedy: but at 
length, as became a loyal servant and trusty squire, 
his love for his master prevailed over his tenderness for 
the beast; though every time he saw the bladders 
raised aloft, and Tiechanged upon Dapple’s buttocks, he 
felt the pangs and tortures of death, and would rather 
have received every thwack upon the apple of his own 
eye, than have seen it fall upon the least hair of his ass’s 
tail. 


In this state of perplexity and tribulation, he arrived 
at the place where Don Quixote lay, in a very indif- 
ferent plight, and helping him to mount Rozinante, 
“Signor,” said he, “the devil has run away with 
ple.” “Which devil?” cried the knight. “He 
with the bladders,” answered the squire. “I will re- 
trieve him,” replied Don Quixote, “even if he should 
conceal him in the darkest and deepest dungeon in 
hell ; follow me, Sancho, the wagon moves slowly, and 
the mules shall atone for the loss of Dapple.” 

“There is no occssion for putting ourselves to that 


cified! for I see the devil has quitted my ass, and 
returned to the rest of his crew.” 

This observation was actually true ; Dapple and his 
new rider had come to the in imitation of the 
knight and Rozinante: upon which the devil trudged 
on foot to the vill the ass returned to his nght 
owner. “For all ” said Don Quixote, “it will not 
be amiss to punish the troop for that devil’s incivility, 
though it should be in the of the emperor him- 
self” “I hope your worship’s imagination will har- 
bour no such ts,” answered Sancho: “take my 
advice, and never meddle with players, who are a set 
of people in such high favour vith the public, that L 
have known an actor taken up for two murders, and 
yet escape scot free: your worship must know, that 

eing the ministers of mirth and pleasure, they are fa- 
voured, protected, assisted, esteemed by every 
body ; especially if they belong to the king’s company, 
or to some — ; in which case all, or most of 
them, look like princes in their manners and dress.” 
“ Nevertheless,” replied the knight, “that farcical devil 
shall not escape unpunished, or applaud himself for 
what he has done, though all pate a should appear 
in his favour.” 

So saying, he rode towards the wagon, which was b 
this time pretty near the village, and called aloud, 
“Stay, my merry men; halt ailitle, and I will teach 
you how to treat the asses and cattle belonging to the 
squires of knights-errant.” Don Quixote Rralloced s0 
loud as to be heard and understood by the people in 
the wagon, who judging by his words the intention 
of the speaker, death instantly jumped out of the cart, 
and was followed by the emperor, the devil driver, 
and the angel, with the queen and Cupid in their 
train: in short, the whole company armed themselves 
with stones, and drawing up in line of battle, stood 
weaned flinching to receive the assailant at point of 
pebble. 

The knight perceiving them arranged in such a for- 
midable squadron, their arms lifted up in a posture that 
threatened a powerful discharge of stones, checked Ro- 
zinante, and began toconsider in what manner he should 
attack them with least hazard to his person. During 
this pause, Sancho came up, and, seeing him bent upon 
assaulting such a well-compacted brigade, “it will be 
the height of madness,” said he, “to attempt any such 
adventure : consider, dear sir, that there is no kicking 
against the pricks; and that there is no armour suffi- 
cient to defend your body from such a shower, unless 
your worship could creep into a bell of brass: you ought 
also to remember, that it savours more of rashness than 
of true valour, for one man to attack a whole army, in 
which death and emperors fight in person, being aided 
and assisted both by good and evil angels ; and if that 
consideration will not prevail upon you to be quiet, you 
ought to be diverted from your purpose by knowing cer- 
tainly that among all those enemies, in the appearances 
of kings, princes, and emperors, there is not so much as 
one single knight-errant.” “ Now, indeed,” cried Don 
Quixote, “thou hast hit upon the sole reason that can 
and ought to dissuade me from my determined design : 
I neither can nor ought to draw my sword (as I have 
told thee on many other occasions) against any person 
who hath not received the honour of knighthood: to 
thee, Sancho, it belongs, if so thou art inclined, to take 
vengeance for the injury done to Dapple, while I from 
hence will assist and encourage thee with salutary ad- 
vice.” “Signor,” answered the squire, “there is no 
occasion to take vengeance of any person whatever ; 
for it is not the ouaata good Chnstian to reveage the 
wrongs he hath suffered: besides, I will prevail upon 
my ass to leave the affair to my inclination, which is to 
live peaceably all the days that Heaven shail grant mein 
this life.” “Since that is thy determination,” replied 
the knight, “ honest Sancho, discreet Sancho, Christian 
and sincere Sancho, let us leave these phantoms, and ne? 
in quest of adventures more dignified and substantial ; 
for this country seems to promise a great many, and 
those very extraordinary too.” 

He accordingly turned his horse, Sancho went to 
catch Dapple, while death, with his whole flying squad- 
Tron, returned to their wagon, and led on their 
journey. Thus was the dismal adventure of the wagon 
of death happily terminated by the advice 
which Sancho Panza gave to his master ; — next day 
met with another, rising, in the person of 
an enamoured knight — 


CHAPTER XII. 
adventure that to the valiant Don 
Quizote, in his encownter with the Knight of the Mirrors. 
night that followed the rencounter with death, 
Quixote and his squire among some tall 





trouble,” said the squire; “good your worship, be pa- 
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carried. During this meal, Sancho said to his master, 
“ What a fool should I have been, signor, if I had 
chosen, by way of gratification, the spoils of your 
wership’s first adventure, instead of the three foals. Ve- 
rily, verily, a bird inthe hand is worth two in the bush.” 
“ But for all that,” answered Don Quixote, “ hadst thou 
suffered me to attack them, asI intended, thou would’st 
have enjoyed among the spoils the emperor’s golden 
crown, with Cupid’s painted wings, which I would 
have stripped off against the grain, and put into thy 
possession.” “ The sceptres and crowns of your stage 
emperors are never made of’ pure gold, but of tin or tin- 
sel,” replied the squire. “True,” said the knight, “ the 
ornaments of comedy ought not be rich and real, but 
feigned and artificial, like the drama itself, which I would 
have thee respect, Sancho, and receive into favour, to- 
gether with those who represent and compose it; for 
they are all instruments of great benefit to the com- 
monwealth, holding as it were a looking-glass always 
before us, in which we see naturally delineated all the 
actions of life ; and no other comparison whatever repre- 
sents to us more lively what we are, and what we ought to 
be, than eomedy and herattendants : for example, hast 
thou never seen a play acted, in which kings, empe- 
rors, popes, knights, ladies, and many other charac- 
ters were introduced ? One acts the ruffian, another the 
sharper, a third the merchant, a fourth the soldier, a 
fifth the designing fool, and a sixth the simple lover; 
but the play being ended, and the dresses laid aside, all 
the actors remain upon an equal footing.” “ Yes, I 
have seen all this,” answered Sancho, “ Then the ve- 
ry same thing,” said the knight, “ happens in the come- 
dy and commerce of this world, where one meets with 
some people playing the parts of emperors, others in 
the characters of popes, and finally, all the different 
personages that can be introduced in a comedy ; but 
when the play is done, that is when life is at an end, 
death strips them of the robes that distinguished their 
stations, and they become all equal in the grave.” “ A 
brave comparison,” cried Sancho, “though not so new 
but I have heard it made on divers and sundry ocea- 
sions, as well as that of the game of chess, during 
which every piece maintains a particular station an 
character ; but when the game is over, they are all mix- 
ed, jumbled, and shaken together in a bag, like mor- 
tals in the grave.” “Sancho,” resumed the knight, 
“ every day you become less simple and more discreet.” 
“Yes,” said the squire, “ some small portion of your 
worship’s discretion must needs stick to me ; as lands 
which are, in their own nature, sapless and barren, 
being well dunged and cultivated, come to yield excel- 
lent fruit. My meaning is, that your worship’s con- 
versation hath fallen like dung upon the barren de- 
sert of my understanding, which being cultivated by 
the time of my service and communication, will I hope 
produce blessed fruit, such as shall not disgrace 
nor stray from the path of that good breeding, which 
your worship hath bestowed on my narrow capacity.” 
Don Quixote could not help smiling at the affected 
terms in which Sancho delivered himself, though what 
he said of his own improvement was actually true ; 
for at certain times he talked to admiration ; and yet, 
when he attempted to argue, or speak in a polite style, 
his efforts always, or for the most part, ended in 
precipitating himself from the pinnacle of simplicity to 
the depth of ignorance ; this chief talent lying in 
his memory, which never failed to furnish him with 
proverbs that he lugged into his discourse, whether 
they were pat to the purpose or not, as may be seen 
and observed through the whole course of this history. 
In this, and other such conversation, the greatest 
part of the night elapsed, when Sancho began to be in- 
clined tolet fall the portcullices of his eyes, as he term- 
ed it, when he wanted to go to sleep ; he therefore un- 
pannelled Dapple, to let him graze among the rich 
pasture with which the place abounded ; but Rozi- 
nante’s saddle he would not remove, in consequence 
of his master’s express order, which was never to un- 
saddle his steed while they were in the field, or did not 
sleep under cover; it being an ancient established 
custom observed by all knights-errant in these cases, 
to take the bridle out of the horse’s mouth, and hang 
it upon the pummel of the saddle, but to leave the sad- 
die itself untouched. This expedient was according] 
ractised by Sancho, who turned Rozinante loose wit! 
Yapple ;. and between these two animals such a strict 
reciprocal friendship subsisted, that, according to tra- 
dition from father to son, the author of this true history 
wrote particular chapters on this very subject ; but, in 
order to preserve the decency and decorum which be- 
longs to such an heroic composition, omitted them ; 
though sometimes he seems to neglect this precaution, 
and writes that these two friends used to approach and 
sorub each other most jovingly 5 and after they had 
rested and refreshed themselves, Rozinante would 
stretch his head more than half a yard over Dapple’s 








neck, while the two were wont to stand in this posture, 
with their eyes fixed upon the ground, three whole days 
together: at least till they were parted, or compelled 
by hunger to go in quest of sustenance: nay, it is con- 
fidently reported, that the author hath compared their 
mutual attachment to the friendship of Nisus and 
Euryalus, or that which subsisted between Pylades and 
Orestes. If this be the case, we may with admiration 
conceive how firm the fellowship of those two pacific 
animals must have been ; to the utter confusion of man- 
kind, who so little regard the laws of friendship and 
society, according to the common saying, “There is 
no trust in profession :” “the staft will turn into a 
spear,” and as the song goes,* “The modes of the 
court so common are grown, that a true friend can 
hardly be met.” Let no man imagine the author went 
out of his road, in comparing the friendship of brutes 
with that of the human species ; for men have received 
valuable hints, and learned many things of import- 
ance from beasts, such as the clyster from storks, gra- 
titude and the use of vomits from dogs, vigilance fom 
the crane, foresight and frugality from the ant, honesty 
from the elephant, and loyalt hon the horse. 

In fine, Sancho went to sleep at the root of a cork- 
tree, and Don Quixote began to slumber under an oak ; 
but being in a very little time awaked by a noise be- 
hind, he started up, and employing both eyes and ears 
to distinguish whence it proceeded, he perceived two 
men on horseback, one of whom letting himself drop, 
as it were, from the saddle, said to the other, “ Alight, 
my friend, and unbit the horses; for this place seems 
to abound with pasture for them, and with silence and 
solitude, which are the necessary food of my amorous 
thoughts.” Hehad nosooner pronounced these words, 
than he threw himself upon the ground, and his armour 
rattled as he fell, furnishing Don Quixote with a mani- 
fest proof of his being a knight-errant; he, therefore, 
approached Sancho, who was asleep, and shaking him 
by the arm, with no small diificulty brought him to him- 
self; saying, in a low voice, “ Brother Sancho, here is 
an adventure.” “God grant it may be a good one,” 
answered the squire: “and pray, signor, whereabouts 
may her ladyship be?” “Where ?” said Don Quixote, 
“turn thine eyes this way, and behold lying upon the 
grass a knight-errant, who, by what I have already ob- 
served, cannot be over and above easy in his mind ; for 
I saw him throw himself upon the ground with evident 
marks of vexation, and heard his armour clatter in his 
fall.” “But how has your worship found that this is 
an adventure?” replied the squire. “I will not positive- 
ly say that it is altogether an adventure,” answered the 
knight, “ but rather the beginning of one; for thus they 
usuully commence: but hark! he seems to tune a lute 
or rebeck, and by his hawking and hemming, I suppose 
he is going to sing.” “In good faith, it 1s even so,” 
said Sancho, “and he must be some knight-errant in 
love.” “ All knights-errant are so,” resumed Don Quix- 
ote, “but let us listen, and by the thread of his song 
discover the clue of his thoughts; for from the abun- 
dance of the heart the tongue speaketh,” 

Sancho would have made some reply, but was pre- 
vented by the voice of the knight of the wood, which 
was neither very sweet nor disagreeable; and listen- 
ing with surprise, they heard him sing the following 
song: 

I. 
Subjected to thy sov’reign will, 
Ah, cruel maid! my fate decree : 
The sentence, tho’ inhuman still, 
Shall never be declined by me. 


i. 
Say, that my death thy joy would move, 
My breath with tronhen Pll resign— 
Or wouldst thou listen to my love, 
The god himself shall whisper mine. 


lll. 
This heart thy vassal whilst I live, 
Like ductile wax, and diamond hard, 
Thy stamp will yieldingly receive, 
and keep th’ impression unimpair’d, 


The knight of the wood finished this complaint with 
an ah! that seemed to be heaved from the very bot- 
tom of his soul, and soon after exclaimed, in a sorrow- 
ful tone, “O thou most beautiful and ungrateful wo- 
man upon earth! is it possible that the most serene 
Casildea de Vandalia, has doomed this her captive 
knight to consume and exhaust himself in continual 
peregrinations, in harsh and rugged toils? Is it not 
enough that I have established the fame of thy ry 
above all comparison, by the extorted confession of all 


* As the original quotation is a fragment that will not 
complete the sense, I have taken the liberty to make the 
allusion altogether English, 








ee 
the knights of Navarre, Leon, Tartesia, Castile 
finally, of La Mancha ?” : - - 

“ Not so neither,” cried Don Quixote in i 
“for I, who am of La Mancha, never made any 
acknowledgment ; neither could I, or ought I, to make 
a confession so prejudicial to the beauty of my own 
mistress: therefore, Sancho, this knight must certain, 
ly be disordered in his judgment ; but let us listen, 
perhaps he will explain himself.” “ Very like” ap, 
swered the squire, “he seems to be in the humour of 
complaining for a whole month.” 

But this was not the case; for the knight of the 
wood, hearing people talk so near him, proceeded no 
farther in his lamentation, but starting up, called with 
a courteous and sonorous voice, “ Who is there? are 
you of the number of the happy or afflicted?” «of 
the afflicted,” replied Don Quixote. “ Come hither, 
then,” resumed the stranger, “ and depend upon it you 
will find the very essence of sorrow and affliction.” 

Don Quixote, hearing him speak in such civil and 
— terms, went towards him, with Sancho at his 

ack, when the — knight took him by the 
hand, saying, “Sit down, sir knight, for that you are 
one of those who profess knight-errantry I am convinw 
ed by finding you in this place, accompanied by soli. 
tude and the dews of night, which are the peculiar 
companions of those who belong to our order.” 

To this address Don Quixote replied, “I ama kni 
of that order you mention; and though m , 
mischance, and misfortune, have taken up their habe 
tation in my soul, they have not been able to banish 
from it that compassion which I feel for the 
From the soliloquy you just now uttered, I gather 
your misfortunes are of the amorous kind ; I mean, 
that they proceed from the passion you entertain for 
that beautiful ingrate whom you named in your com. 
plaint.” While this conversation a they sat down 
together upon the grass, with all the marks of amity 
and good fellowship, as if at break of day they had not 
been doomed to break each other’s head. “ Perchance, 
Sir Knight,” said the stranger, “you are in love?” “ 
mischance I am so,” answered Don Quixote, “ 
the vexation that proceeds from well-placed affection 
ought rather to be deemed a benefit than misfortune” 
« True,” said the “> of the wood, “ if your judgment 
and reason are not disturbed by disdain, which if ex- 
erted severely seems akin to revenge.” “1 never was 
disdained by my mistress,” replied Don Quixote. “No, 
indeed,” cried Sancho, who stood hard by, “ my lady is 
as meek as a lamb, and as soft as butter.” 

The stranger knight asked if that was his squire, 
and the other answering in the affirmative, “I never 
saw a squire,” said he, “ that like him durst intrude 
upon his master’s conversation : at least, I can say so 
much for mine, who, though as tall as his father, was 
never known to open his lips, when I was en, in 
discourse.” “In good faith,” cried Sancho, “1 have 
spoke, and will speak again, before as good a man as 
ane let that rest—the more you stir it, the more it 
will—.” 

Here the other squire took hold on Sancho by the 
arm, saying, “ Let you and I go somewhere, and talk 
our bellies full in our own way, and leave our masters 
at liberty to recount their amours ; for sure I am, the 
night will be —_ before they are done.” “ With all 
my heart,” replied Sancho, “ and I will tell your wor 
ship who I am, that you may see whether or not I am 

ualified to be ranked among your talking squires.” 

hey accordingly retired together, and between them 
passed a conversation every bit as merry as that of 
their masters was grave. 


CHAPTER XIil. 

In which is continued the adventure of the Knight of the 
Wood ; with the sage, uncommon, and agreeable dialogue 
that passed between the two squires, 

Tue knights and their squires being thus ane 
first entertained each other with the story of their loves, 
while the last indulged themselves with a reciprocal ac 
count of their own lives; but the history first of all re 
cords the conversation of the domestics, and then 
ceeds to relate what passed between the masters. The 
squires, therefore, having chosen a situation at @ con 
venient distance from the knights, he of the wood ae- 
costed Sancho in these words: “Signor, this 18 & 
troublesome life that we squires to knights-errant lead: 
in good sooth we earn cur bend with the sweat of our 
brows, which is one of the curses that \ 
against our first parents.” “ It may also be said,” 1 

ed Sancho, “ that we earn it with the frost of our 

Bodies ; for no creatures on earth suffer more heat 

cold than the miserable squires of knight-errantry ; 


and even that would be more tolerable, if we had _— 
thing good to eat ; for hearty fare li care, as 
saying is; but we often pags a whole day, ney, #0m* 
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imes two, without ever breaking our fast, except upon 
fhe winds of heaven.” “All this,” eaid. the other, 
“ may be endured, with the hope of reward ; for if the 
knight-errant is not extremely unfortunate, his squire 
must, ina very little time, see himself recompensed 
with the panies a apa cme 5s or with 
the possession of a profitable earldom.” “ For my own 
” answered Sancho, “I have ulready told - mas- 
ter, that I shall be satisfied with the government of an 
island, which he has been so noble and generous as to 
ise me, divers and sundry times.” ‘ And I,” 
said the stranger, “am contented with a canonship, 
which my master has already bespoke for me, on ac- 
count of my faithful services.” “It seems then, your 
master must be an ecclesiastical knight,” replied San- 
“seeing he can provide for his squire in the 
church : but as for mine, he is a mere layman ; though 
remember that certain very wise persons, (and yet, 
Ibelieve, not very honest at bottom) advised him to 
procure for himself an archbishopric ; but he would be 
nothing but an emperor; and | was then in a grievous 
uandary, for fear he should take it in his head to be of 
the church ; in which case, I should not have been 
qualified to hold a benefice ; for your worship must 
know, though I look like a man, I am no better than a 
beast at church matters.” “ Verily,” said he of the 
wood, “ your worship mistakes the matter quite : your 
governments of islands are not at all desirable ; some 
are vexatious; some ‘are beggarly ; others attended 
with much melancholy and fatigue : in short, the most 
creditable and orderly brings along with it a load of care 
and inconvenience, that lies heavy on the shoulders of 
the unhappy person whose lot it is to bear it ; it would 
be abundantly better for us, who undergo this accursed 
slavery, to return to our own homes, and there amuse 
ourselves with more agreeable pastime ; such, for ex- 
ample, as hunting or fishing ; for what squire is there 
on earth, so poor as to want a horse, a couple of hounds, 
and a fishing-rod, wherewith to entertain bimself at his 
own habitation ?” 

“For my own part,” answered Sancho, “I want 
none of these conveniences: true it is,1 have nota 
horse, but then, I am in possession of an ass, which is 
worth my master’s steed twice over: God let me never 
see 8 joyful Easter, if I would truck with him for four 
bushels of barley to boot ; you may laugh, if you will, 
at the price [ set upon Dapple (for that is the colour of 
my beast) ; then, I should never be in want of hounds ; 
for there are plenty and to spare in our town, and you 
know wi: is so relishing as to hunt at another’s ex- 
pense.” “ Really and truly, signor squire,” resumed 
the stranger, “I am fully resolved and determined to 
quit these knights-errant, with all their crazy pranks, 
and betake myself to my own town, where I will bring 
up my children ; for, thank God, I have three, like as 
many oriental pearls.” “ And I have a couple,” said 

cho, ‘ that may be presented tothe pope in person ; 
especially my daughter, whom I breed up to be a count- 
ess, by the blessing of God, though it be contrary to 
her mother’s inclination.” “ And of what age may this 
young lady be, whom you are breeding for a countess ?” 
said the squire of the wood. “ Fifteen years, or there- 
abouts,” answered Sancho; “but she is as tall asa 
, fresh as an April morn, and strong as a porter.” 

These are qualifications not only for a countess, but 
even for the nymph of the green-wood tree,” said the 
other: “ ah the whoreson baggage! what a buxom 
jade she must be.” Sancho, nettled at this epithet, re- 
plied, “ She oe pe se palin was her mother be- 

er; nor shail either of them be so, an please God 
whilst I live : so I think you might talk more civilly 
for considering your worship has been bred among 
—~ carte who are, as it were, courtesy itself, 
methinks your words might be better chosen.” “How 
little are you acquainted with the nature of commenda- 
ton, signor — !” answered he of the wood: “ don’t 
you know, that when any cavalier at a bull-feast 
wounds the bull dexterously, or when any person be- 
haves remarkably well, the people exclaim, How cle- 
Verly the son of a whore has done it ? and that which 
looks like reproach, is, on such occasions, a notable 
commendation. ‘Take my word, signor, you ought to 
Tenounce all children, if their behaviour does not intitle 
parents to such praise.” “Ido renounce them,” 
answered Sancho: “at that rate, and for that reason, 
Your worship may call my wife and daughter as many 
Whores as you please ; for both in word and deed, they 
Tichly deserve the name ; and that I may see them 
Sat I beseech God to deliver me from this mortal sin, 
will be the oy if he delivers me from this dan- 
gerous aig ham squire, which I have incurred a 
second time, being seduced and enticed by a purse of 
one hundred ducats, which I found one day in the 
dst of the Brown Mountain ; and the devil continually 
before mine eyes, here and there and every where, 
@ bag full of doubloons, which, at every step, methinks 





I have fast in my clutches, hugging it in my arms, and 
carrying it to my own house, where I purchase 
mortgages and estates, and live ike any prince, and 
while I please myself with these notions, [ bear, without 
py, See the toils and fatigues | undergo in the 
service of the wiseacre my master, who I know is more 
of a madman than a knight.” 

“So that, according to the proverb,” replied the 
stranger, ‘ ‘covetousness bursts the bag,’ But if 
you talk of wiseacres, there is not a greater in the 
universe than my master, who is one of those, con- 
cerning whom people say, He is burthened, like an 
ass, with another man’s load: for, truly, he is turned 
mad, that another knight may turn wise, and is going 
about in quest of that which, when he hath found it, 
— hit him in the teeth.” “ And pray, is he in love?” 

id Sancho. “ Yes,” replied the other, “he is en- 
amoured of one Casildea de Vandalia, the most fickle 
dame that ever was seen; but her cruelty is not the 
foot that he halts upon at present: he has got other 
crotchets of greater importance grumbling in his giz- 
zard, which ere long will more plainly appear.” “There 
is no road so smooth,” resumed Sancho, “ but you'll 
meet with rubs and hollows in it. Other people use 
beans, but I boil whole kettles full. Madness is al- 
ways more accompanied and followed after than dis- 
cretion; but, if it be true, as it is commonly alleged, 
that company in affliction lessens the weight of it, I 
shall comfort myself by reflecting that your worship 
serves a master who is as distracted as mine.” “ Dis- 
tracted, I grant you,” said he of the wood, “ but valiant, 
and still more mischievous than valiant or distracted.” 
“That is not the case with my master,” replied Sancho, 
“ he has nothing at all mischievous about him; on the 
contrary, is as dull as a beetle, and knows not what it 
is to harm man, woman, or child, or to harbour the least 
malice, but seeks to do good unto all mankind. A 
child may persuade him that it is night at noon; and, 
indeed, for that very simplicity I love him as my own 
bowels, and cannot find in my heart to leave him, not- 
withstanding all the mad pranks he is guilty of.” “But 
for all that, signor and brother of mine,” said the 
stranger, “ if the blind lead the blind, they are both in 
danger of falling into the ditch: we had much better 
retire fair and softly, and return to our own habitations; 
for they who go in search of adventures do not always 
find them to their liking.” 

About this time Sancho began to hawk a kind of 

dry spitting, which being observed by the charitable 
squire of the wood, “ Methinks,” said he, “ we have 
talked till our tongues cleave to the roofs of our mouths; 
but I have got something that will agreeably moisten 
them at my saddle-bow.” He accordingly got up, and 
pong aside to his horse, soon returned with a large 
eathern bottle of wine, and a pie half a yard long: 
and this is really no exaggeration; for it contained a 
whole fed rabbit, so large that, when Sancho felt it, he 
took it for a whole goat, or a large kid at least, crying, 
as soon as he perceived it, “ How! does your worship 
usually carry such provision as this about with you?” 
“ What d’ye think ?” answered the other: “ d’ye take 
me fur a hackney squire?* I carry a better cupboard 
on my horse’s crupper than e’er a general on his 
march,” 

Sancho fell to, without staying for intreaty, and 
swallowed in the dark huge mouthfulls, with as much 
ease as if it had been flummery, saying between whiles, 
“ Yes, indeed, your worship 1s a true and loyal squire, 
well dammed and gristed, as the saying is, grand and 
magnificent withal, as plainly appears from this ban- 
quet, which, if it did not come hither by the art of en- 
chantment, at least seems so to have done; this is not 
the case with such an unlucky poor devil as me, who 
carry nothing in my bags but a piece of cheese, hard 
enough to knock out a giant’s brains, accompanied by 
three or four dozen of carrobes, and as many hazle- 
nuts; thanks to the niggardliness and ae of my 
master, and the rule he observes, by which knights- 
errant must maintain and support themselves with no- 
thing but dried fruits, and the herbs of the field.” “In 
oan faith, brother!” resumed he of the wood, “ my 
stomach was not made for your sweet thistle, wild pear, 
and mountain roots: let our masters please themselves 
with their own opinions and rules of chivalry, and live 
according to their meagre commands: for my own pai 
I always carry some cold pasty, happen what will, 
and this bottle hanging at my saddle-bow, which I love 
so devoutly that I kiss and embrace it almost every 
minute.” So saying, he handed it to Sancho, who lift- 
ing it up to his mouth, stood gazing at the stars a whole 





* Literally, “ a squire ot wool and water,” an allusion 
to a custom among the Spaniards, who sometimes have 
domestics to attend them to mass, and sprinkle them with 
holy water: these are generally shabby fellows, who have 





very poor appointments, 





quarter of an hour; and when his draught was out, he 
hung his heed on one side, pronouncing with a long 
igh, “ Ah whoreson ! how catholic it is!” “ You see 
now,” said he of the wood, hearing Sancho’s whoreson, 
“ how you have praised the wine, by giving it such a 
title” “I am sensible,” replied Sancho, “ and confess 
that it is no di ment to any body to be called the 
son of a whore, when it is understood in the way ot 
commendation: but tell me, si , by the life of what 
you best love, is not this wine from Cividad Real ?” 

“You have an excellent taste,” answered he of the 
wood, “ it comes from no other part, I'll assure you ; 
and has, moreover, some good years over its head.” 
“Let me alone for that,” said Sancho, “you'll never 
catch me tripping in the knowledge of wine, let it be 
never so difficult to distinguish: 1s it not an extraor- 
dinary thing, signor squire, that 1 should have such a 
sure and natural instinct in the knowledge of Le 
that, give me but a smell of any sort whatever, and 
will tell you exactly its country, growth, and age to- 
gether with the changes it will undergo, and all other 
circumstances appertaining to the mystery? But this 
is not to be wondered at; for, by my father’s side, Ihad 
two kinsmen, who were the most excellent tasters that 
La Mancha hath known for these many years; as a 
proof of which, I will tell you what once happened to 
them: a sample of wine was presented to them out of 
a hogshead, and their opinions asked concerni the 
condition and quality, that is, the goodness or badness 
of the liquor to which it belonged ; one of them tasted 
it with the tip of his tongue ; the other did no more but 
clap it to his nose : the first said the wine tasted of iron ; 
the other affirmed it had a twang of goats leather: the 
owner protested that the pipe was clean, and the con- 
tents without any sort of mixture that could give the 
liquor either the taste of iron, or the smell of goats 
leather: nevertheless, the two famous tasters stuck to 
the judgment they had given ; time passed on, the wine 
was sold, and when the pipe came to be cleaned, they 
found in it a small key, tied to a leathern thong. By 
this your worship may perceive whether or not one who 
is descended from such a race may venture to give his 
opinion in cases of his nature.” “Therefore I say,” 
replied the stranger, “that we ought to quit this trade 
of 7 going in quest of adventures, and be contented with 
our loaf, without longing for dainties : let us return to 
our own cottages, where God will find us, if it be his 
blessed will.” “I will serve my master till he arrives 
at Saragossa,” said Sancho, “and then we shall come 
toa right understanding.” 

In fine, the two honest squires talked and drunk so 
copiously, that sleep was fain to tie up their tongues, 
and allay their drought, which it was impossible to re- 
move: each, therefore, grasping the bottle, which by 
this time was almost empty, fell asleep, with the mor- 
sel half chewed in his mouth. In this situation we 
will leave them for the present, and relate what happen- 
ed between the knight of the wood, and him of the 
Rueful Countenance. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Wherein the adventure of the Knight of the Wood is 
continued. 


In the course of the conversation that passed be- 
tween the two knights, the history relates, that he of 
the wood said to Don Quixote, “Finally, sir knight, 
you must know, my destiny, or rather my choice, led 
me to place my affection on the peerless Casildea de 
Vandalia. I call her peerless, because she has no 
equal, either in point of stature, uality, fortune, or 
beauty. Now this lady, in return for all my virtuous 
inclination, and amorous desires, like the stepmother of 
Hercules, employs me in many various toils and dan~ 

rs, promising, at the conclusion of each, that with 
the next my cares should be finished; but thus she 

‘0€s on, stringing one labour to another, without num- 

r, and I know not which will be the last that is to 
produce the accomplishment of my wishes, At one 
time she commanded me to go and challenge that 
famous giantess of Seville, called * Giralda, who is so 
valiant and strong, (her body being made of brass) and 
who, without shifting her station, is the most changeable 
and fickle female in the whole world: I came, saw, and 
conquered, fixing her motionless to one point for during 
a whole week ; the wind blew from the north. Another 
time, she ordered me to weigh the ancient figures 
called the valiant bulls of { Guisando; an enterprize 
more suitable to porters than to knights: nay, she even 
commanded me to throw myself headlong into the gulf 


* A brass statue on a steeple at Seville, serving for a 
eather-cock. 
“"  somgrent stone statues of bulls, erected by the Ro» 
mans at Guisando, a town in Castile; all the inscniphons 
are aot except the name of A. Quintus Cacilius, 
Consul Il, 
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of Cabra, an adventure equally new and dan 8, 
and bring to her a particular account of what is con- 
tained in that dark and deep abyss. I fixed the in- 
constant Giralda, weighed the bulls of Guisando, 
precipitated myself into the gulf, and brought to light 
the secrets of its abyss; and yet my hopes are dead— 
ah how dead! while her cruelty and disdain are still 
alive—ah how much alive! In short, to conclude, she 
ordered me to traverse all the provinces of Spain, and 
compel every knight-errant in the kingdom to confess 
that she is preferable, in point of beauty, to all the wo- 
men upon earth; and that Iam the most valiant and 
amorous knight in the world. In consequence of this 
command, I have travelled over the greatest part of 
Spain, and vanquished many knights who have pre- 
su to contradict my assertion: but I value and 
applaud myself chiefly for having conquered, in single 
combat, that so renowned knight Don Quixote de La 
Mancha, and made him confess that my Casildea is 
more beautifi:! than his Dulcinea. Now, in that single 
conquest, I deem myself superior to all the knights in 
the universe; for that same Don Quixote hath van- 
quished all his contemporaies ; and I, in conquering 
him, have transferred and conveyed to my own person 
all his honour, glory, and reputation, the victor being 
always honoured in proportion to the fame of his van- 
quished foe; wherefore, the innumerable achievements 
of the said Don Quixote are placed to my credit, as if 
ar ty the effects of my own personal prowess.’ 

n Quixote was astonished at hearing the knight 
of the wood talk in this manner, and was a thousand 
times tempted to give him the lie: nay, you lie was at 
the very tip of his tongue; but repressing his indigna- 
tion as well as he could, that he might make the 
stranger’s own tongue convict him of falschood, he re- 
plied very calmly, “ That your worship, sir knight, may 
have vanquished the greatest part of the knights-errant 
in Spain, and even in the whole world, I do not pretend 
to question ; but that you have conquered Don Quix- 
ote de La Mancha, I doubt very much: perhaps it 
might be another who resembles him, though there are 
few such.” “How! not conquer him?” cried he of 
the wood; now, by yon canopy of heaven, under 
which we sit, I engaged, overcame, and subjected that 
very individual Don Quixote: he isa tall, meagre, 
long-legged, lanthorn-jawed, stalking figure: his hair 
inclining to grey, his nose hooked and aquiline, with 
long, straight, black mustachios: in his excursions he 
assumes the name of the Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance ; and is attended by a peasant, called Sancho 
Panza, who serves him in quality of squire: he 
presses the loins, and governs the reins of a famous 
steed hight ‘Rozinante ; and in fine, he avows, as the 
mistress of his heart, one Dulcinea del Toboso, former- 
ly known by the name of Aldonza Lorenzo: in like 
manner, my own mistress, whose name is Casildea, 
being a native of Andalusia, is now distinguished 
by the appellation of Casildea de Vandalia. If all 
these proofs are not sufficient to evince my veracity, 
here is -~ sword, which shall make a convert of incre- 
dulity itself.” 

“ Have a little patience, sir knight,” said Don 
Quixote, “and give ear unto what I am going to say. 
You must know, that same Don Quixote you mention, 
is the dearest friend I have upon earth; so that I may 
say, I love him as well as my own individual person; 
now your description of him is so punctual and exact, 
that | should never doubt but he is actually the person 
you have ye jonny: did I not see with my eyes, and, 
as it were, feel with my hands, the impossibility of the 
fact; and yet, as divers enchanters are his enemies, 
particularly one who persecutes him incessantly, some 
one among them may have assumed his figure, and 
allowed himself to be overcome, in order to defraud the 
knight of that fame which his gallant exploits had col- 
lected and acquired through the whole known world ; 
in confirmation of this conjecture, I must also tell you 
that, about two days ago, those perverse enchanters 
transformed the shape and person of the beautiful Dul- 
cinia del Toboso into that of a mean and plebeian 
country wench: so that Don Quixote must have also 
undergone a transformation. And if all this is not 
enough to ascertain the truth of what [ say, here is 
Don Quixote himself, who will maintain it by force of 
arms, on horseback or on foot, or in any dane you 
Se wa 

saying, he started up, and ing his sword 
stood waiting for the resolution G the Knight of the 
wood, who with great deliberation replied: “ A good 
paymaster needs no pawn, Signor Don Quixote: he 
who could vanquish you when you was transformed 


may well hope to reduce you in propri > but 
skis enseemniy fas bulelice 0 pentane tear angles 
in the dark, like robbers and ruffians, let us wait for 
day, that the sun may shine upon our works; and let 
this be the t, that the vanquished 


condition of our 





shall comply with the will of the victor, and do every 
thing that he shall desire, provided his commands be 
such as a knight-errant can decently obey.” 

Don Quixote assured him, that he was extremely 
well satisfied with the condition and proviso; upon 
which they went in quest of their squires, who were 
found snoring in the very same attitudes in which 
sleep had surprised them. ‘They wakened, and ordered 
them to get their horses ready; for by sunrise they 
intended to engage in a most unparalleled and bloody 
py combat. Sancho was astonished and confounded 
at this piece of news, despairing of his master’s safety, 
when he recollected what the other squire had told him 
concerning the valour of the knight of the wood. The 
two squires, however, without pretending to make any 
words, went to look for their cattle, and found the 
three steeds, with oy (for they had smelled each 
other out) very sociably met together. While they 
were thus employed, “Brother,” said he of the wood to 
Sancho, “ you must know that it is customary with 
your warriors of Andalusia, when they are godfathers 
in any quarrel, not tostand idle, with their arms across, 
while their godsons are engaged. This I hint, by way 
of apprising you that, while our masters are at it, we 
must exchange a few dry blows too.” “'That custom, 
signor squire,” answered Sancho, “ may pass current 
with those ruffians and warriors you mention ; but that 
it prevails among the squires of” knights-errant, I can 
by no means believe; at least, I have never heard 
such a custom mentioned by my master, who knows 
all the ordinances of chivalry by rote. Besides, grant- 
ing it to be fact, and expressly ordained, that the squires 
must go to loggerheads while their masters are engaged, 
I will by no means comply with it, but pay the penalty 
incurred by peaceable squires, which I am sure cannot 
exceed a couple of pounds of wax; and that will not 
cost me so much as the pence I should expend in the 
cure of my head, which I should lay my account with 
having split and divided into two halves; and, more- 
over, it is impossible that I should fight, because I have 
got no sword, and never wore one in my born days.” 
“T know a very good remedy for that inconvenience,” 
said the stranger: “ here are a couple of linen bags, of 
the same size ; you shall take one, and I the other, and 
play away upon each other with equal arms.” “ With 
all my heart,” answered Sancho; “ that sort of exer- 
cise will serve to dust our jackets, without hurting our 
skins.” “ Not quite so neither,” resumed the other, 
“ for, that the bags may not flap in the air, we will clap 
into each half a dozen clear, smooth pebbles, of equal 
weight and magnitude; so that we may thwack one 
another, without hurt or damage.” “Body of my 
father!” cried Sancho, “mind what sable furs and flakes 
of carded cotton he would line the bags withal, to pre- 
vent them from grinding our skulls, and making a paste 
of our bones! Hark ye, master of mine, [ll have no- 
thing to do with them, though they were stuffed with 
balls of silk ; let our masters fight as they think proper, 
but for our parts, let us drink and live quietly ; for old 
father Time will take care to rid us of our lives, with- 
out our seeking occasions to throw them away before 
the appointed season, at which, being ripe, they drop 
off of their own accord.” 

“ But for all that,” replied he of the wood, “ we must 
have a bout, if it chest not last half an hour.” “ By 
no means,” said Sancho. “ [ shall not be so uncivil and 
ungrateful as to have any difference, let it be never so 
small, with a person at whose cost | have both eaten 
and drank : besides, who the devil do you think can 
fight in cold blood, without any sort of anger or provoca- 
tion?” “ I know how to remove that objection,” resumed 
thestranger : “ before we begin the battle, I will come up 
fairly and softly, and give your worship two or three such 
hearty boxes on the ear, as will lay a flat at my feet, 
and awaken your choler, though it should sleep sounder 
than a dormouse.” “ Against that expedient,” answer- 
ed Sancho, “I know another twice as good ; for I will 
lay hold on a good cudgel, and, before your worship 
comes to awaken my choler, give your own sucha lullaby 
of dry beating, that it shall never wake but in the next 
world, where you'll have reason to know that I am not 
aman who will suffer his nose to be handled by any 

rson whatsomever; wherefore, let every one look to 

is own affairs. Though it would be the wisest 
course for every man to let his own choler lie 
still and sleep: for nobody knows the heart of his 
neighbour, and some who go out for wool, come home 
quite shorn. God himself bestowed his blessing upon 
peace, and curse upon contention ; for if a cat that is 
confined, provoked, and persecuted, turns into a lion, 
Lord knows what I, who am aman, a turn _ : 

therefore, signor squire, give your worship notice, that 
all the minchist and Gemaa which shall proceed from 
our quarrel must be to your account.” “ Mighty 
well,” replied the stranger, “ we shall see what is tobe 
done when God sends us morning.” 











Now a thousand kinds of painted birds began tg 
warble from the trees, and in their various and spright- 
ly notes seemed to welcome and salute the fresh and 
joyous morn, which already, through the gates and bal. 
conies of the east, disclosed her beauteous visge ; while 
from her hair distilled an infinite number of liqui 
pearls, in which delicious liquor the herbs being bath. 
ed, seemed to sprout and rain a shower of seed-pear 
upon the earth. The willows shed savoury 
the fountains laughed, the brooks murmured, the woods 
rejoiced, and the meadows adorned themselves at her 
approach, 

ut scarce had thelight of day rendered objects distin. 
guishable, when the first thing that presented itself to the: 
eyes of Sancho Panza was the nose of his brother squi 
which was so large as almost to overshadow his whole 
body. Itis actually said to have been of excessive 
nitude, crooked in the middle, and studded all over wi 
warts of a mulberry colour, like the fruit called beren- 
gena ; and it hung down two fingers’ breadth below his 
mouth. The size, colour, warts, and curvature of this 
feature, rendered the face so frightful and deformed, that 
Sancho no sooner beheld it, than he began to shake in 
every limb, like a child troubled with convulsions; and 
resolved in his heart to endure two hundred buffeti 
before his choler should be awaked, so as to fight with 
such an hobgoblin. 

Don Quixote, surveying his antagonist, found his 
vizor already down, and closed in such a manner as ef- 
tually concealed his face ; but he perceived him to bea 
muscular man, of a middling stature. Over his arms he 
wore a loose coat or cassock, to all appearance of the 
finest cloth of gold, powdered with a number of small 
moons, formed of the brightest looking-glass, which had 
a most magnificent, gay, and showy effect. Over his 
helmet, waved a great quantity of green, yellow, and 
white plumes ; and his lance, which leaned against a 
tree, was excessively long and large, armed with above 
an hand’s breadth of pointed steel. All these particulars 
were observed and considered by Don Quixote, who 
concluded, from what he saw and observed, that the said 
knight must be a person of Herculean stren; Ne. 
vertheless, far from being afraid, like Sancho Panza, he 
with the most gallant intrepidity, thus addressed himself 
to the knight of the mirrors: “ I intreat yen by oe 
courtesy, sirknight, if your eager desire of fighting hath 
not destroyed that pe 6 to lift up your beaver a little, 
that I may see whether or not, the grace of your coun- 
tenance corresponds with the gallantry of your demean- 
our.” “Signorcavalier,” replied he of the looking-glasses, 
“ whether you are victor or vanquished in this enter- 
prize, you will have time and opportunity more than 
sufficient to consider my visage : my reason for not sa- 
tisfying your desire at present is, that I should deem it 
a notable injury to the beautiful Casildea de Vandalia, to 
spend so much time as it would take to lift up my beaver 
before I compel you to confess what you know I pretend 
to maintain.” “Yet while we mount our steeds,” said 
Don Quixote, “ you may easily tell me if Tam that 
same Don Quixote whom you pretend to have over- 
come.” “To that question I answer,” said he of the 
mirrors, “ that you are as like the knight I overcame, 
as one eggis like another: but as you say you are per- 
secuted by enchanters, I will not venture to affirm whe- 
ther or not you are the same person.” “ That is 
enough,” replied Don Quixote, “ to convince me that 
you are mistaken : nevertheless, to persuade you be- 

ondall possibility of doubt, let us have recourse to our 


orses, and in less time than you have taken to lift: 


your beaver, if God, my mistress, and my arm avail 
me, I shall see your face; and you will see I am not 
that conquered Don Quixote whom you suppose me 
to be.” 

Thus breaking off the conversation, they mounted 
their horses ; and Don Quixote turned Rozinante, in 
order to take a sufficiency of ground for returning to 
encounter his antagonist, while he of the mirrors 
the same precaution. But the first had not proceeded 
twenty paces when he was called back by the other, 
and the two meeting again half way, “ Take notice, sir 
knight,” said he of the looking-glasses, “ the condition 
of our combat is, that the conquered, as I have alread 
observed, must be at the discretion of the conqueror. 
“T know it,” answered Don Quixote, “ provided 
commands imposed upon the vanquished be such as do 
not transgress the bounds of chivalry.” “ So I under- 
stand the conditions,” answered he of the mirrors. 

At that instant the strange nose of the squire pre- 
sented itself to the eyes of Don Quixote, who was no 
less astonished than Sancho at the sight ; imsor 
that he took him for some monster, or new-fashioned 
man, such as are not commonly found in this world. 
Sancho, seeing his master set out, in order to take hia 
career, would not stay alone with nozzle, being afraid 
that one flirt of such a snout in his face would deter- 
mine the quarrel, and lay him stretched along the 
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either through fear or the severity of the blow : 
therefore ran after his master, and laying hold of one 
of Rozinante’s stirrups, when he saw him ready toturn, 
“[ beseech your worship, dear master,” cried he, “be- 
fore you turn to begin the combat, help me in climbing 
this cork-tree, from whence I may behold, more to my 
liking than from the ground, your worship’s gallant en- 
counter with that same knight.” “TI rather believe, 
Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “ that thy motive for clam- 
bering up is to see the bull-fight from a scaffold, with- 
out any danger to thyself” “The truth is,” answered 
Panza, “the outrageous nose of that squire fills me with 
such astonishment and affright, that I dare not tarry 
along with him.” “tis such, indeed,” replied the knight, 
“that were [ any other than what I am, i should be 
seared at its appearance: come, therefore, and I will 
— to ascend to the place you mention.” 
ile Don Quixote ye until Sancho should get 
up into the cork-tree, the knight of the mirrors took as 
much ground as he thought necessary, and imagining 
that Don Quixote had done the same, without waiting 
for sound of trumpet, or other signal, he turned his 
horse, which was not a whit superior to Rozinante, 
either in fleetness or appearance, and at his full speed, 
which was a middling trot, rode forwards to encounter 
his antagonist; but seeing him busy in the exaltation 
of Sancho, he pulled in the reins, and halted in the 
middle of his career: a circumstance that gave infinite 
joy to his steed, which was already so tired, that he 
could not move anotherstep. Don Quixote, perceiving 
his enemy approaching with such speed, drove his spurs 
stoutly into the meagre flanks of Rozinante, and made 
him spring forwards in such a manner, that the history 
says, this was the only occasion on which he was ever 
known to gallop ; for at all other times his swiftest pace 
was no other than a downright trot; and with this 
hitherto unseen fury, he arrived at the spot where the 
knight of the mirrors sat, thrusting his spurs rowel-deep 
into the sides of his horse, without being able to move 
him one finger’s breadth from the place where he had 
made his halt. In this confusion and dilemma Don 
Quixote found his antagonist embroiled with his horse, 
and embarrassed with his lance, which, either through 
want of knowledge or of time, he had not as yet fixed 
in the rest. Our Manchegan, who never minded these 
meumbrances, safely, and without the least danger to 
his own person, encountered him of ‘the mirrors with 
such vigour as to bring him, very much against his in- 
clination, to the ground, over the crupper of his horse, 
with such a fall, that he lay without sense or motion, to 
all appearance bereft of life. 

Sancho no sooner saw him unhorsed, than sliding 
down from the cork-tree, he ran down to his master, 
who having alighted from Rozinante, stood over the 
knight of the mirrors, untying his helmet, in order to 
see whether or not he was actually dead, and to give 
him air, in case he should be alive. Then it was he 
saw—who can relate what he saw, without creating 
admiration, wonder, and affright, in those who hear it ? 
He saw, says the history, the very face, the very figure, 

very aspect, the very physiognomy, the very eiligy, 
the very perspective, of the bachelor Sampson Carras- 
€o; and this he no sooner beheld, than raising his 
voice, he cried, “ Coie hither, Sancho, and behold what 
thou shalt see, but not believe ; quick, my child, and 
contemplate the power of magic: here thou wilt see 
what those wizzards and enchanters can do.” Sancho 
accordingly approached, and seeing the face of bache- 

Carrasco, began to cross and bless himself a thou- 
sand times. 

Meanwhile the overthrown knight giving no signs 
of life, Sancho said to Don Quixote, “In my opinion, 
master, right or wrong, your worship should thrust 
your sword through the jaws of this miscreant, who 
seems to be the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, and in 
him perhaps you may slay one of those enchanters who 
are your enemies.” ‘That is no bad advice,” said 
the knight ; “for the fewer enemies the better.” So 
saying, he drew his sword, in order to put in execution 
the advice and counsel of Sancho, when the squire be- 
longing to the knight of the mirrors, came up without 
his frightful nose, and cried aloud, “Take care what 
you do, Signor Don Quixote ; he who lies at your feet 
48 your friend the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, and I am 
his squire.” 

Sancho seeing him without his original deformity, 
% the nose /” said he. “I have it here,” replied 
the other, who putting his hand in his right side pocket, 
pulled out a pasteboard nose, covered with varnish, 
such as we have already described. Sancho having 
‘ red hin more and more attentively, broke out 
into a loud cxelamation of wonder, crying, “ Blessed 
’ watch over me! sure this is not my neighbour 

gossip, Tommy Cecial!” “The very same,” an- 
tne unsnouted squire ; “ Tummas Cecial I am, 
Your own fnead and gossip, Sancho Panza, and I will 





presently tell you by what round-about conduits, tricks, 
and mischievous stories, | have been brought hither: 
in the mean time, supplicate and beseech your mas- 
ter’s worship not to treat, maltreat, wound, or slay 
the knight of the looking-glasses, who now lies at his 
feet ; for without all doubt he is no other than our 
townsman, the inconsiderate and ill-advised bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco.” 

About this time the knight of the mirrors came to 
himself; and Don Quixote, perceiving he had recover- 
ed the use of his senses, clapped the point of his naked 
sword to his throat, saying, “ Knight, you are a dead 
man, if you do not instantly confess that the peerless 
Dulcinea del Toboso excels your Casildea de Vandalia 
in beauty; and, in the next place, you must promise 
(provided you escape with life from this contention and 
overthrow) to go to the city of Toboso, and present 
yourself before her in my name, that she may dispose 
of you according to her good pleasure ; and if she leaves 
you at your own disposal, you shall return in quest of 
me; for the tracts of my exploits will serve as a guide 
to conduct you to the place where I shall be, and give 
me an account of what hath a between you; these 
conditions being conformable to what we agreed upon 
before the combat, and not deviating from the customs 
of knight-errantry.” “I confess,” said the vanquished 
knight, “ that the clouted dirty shoe of the Lady Dul- 
cinea del Toboso, excels the dishevelled though shining 
locks of Casildea: I promise to go and return from her 
to your presence, and give you a full and particular de- 
tail of what youdemand.” “ You must in like manner 
confess and believe,” added Don Quixote, “that the 
knight whom you overcame neither was, nor could be, 
Don Quixote de La Mancha, but some other who re- 
sembled him; as I confess and believe, that although 
you appear to be the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, you 
are not really he, but another clothed in his appearance, 
with which my enemies have invested you, in order to 
arrest my arm, and restrain the impetuosity of my rage, 
so as that | may bear the glory of my conquest with 
moderation.” “I confess, judge, and perceive, in all 
respects, as you believe, judge, and perceive,” answered 
the discomfited knight; “and I beseech you allow me 
to rise, if the severity of my fall, which hath put me 
in a miserable plight, will permit me to get up.” 

He was accordingly assisted in rising by Don Quix- 
ote and his own squire, Tommy Cecial, from whose 
person Sancho could not withdraw his eyes, while he 
asked a thousand questions; the answers to which 
manifestly showed, that he was really and truly the in- 
dividual Tommy Cecial, whom he ar pose tobe; but 
the apprehension which Sancho had conceived from 
what ais master said, touching the enchanters, who had 
metamorphosed the knight of the mirrors into the ba- 
chelor Carrasco, hindered him from giving credit to the 
truth of what he saw with his own eyes. Finally, both 
master and man remained under the influence of that 
deception, while he of the mirrors, with his squire, in 
exceeding bad humour and evil plight, took his leave of 
Don Quixote and Sancho, to go in quest of some place 
where he might be-plaister and be-splinter his ribs. 
Don Quixote and Sancho returned to the prosecution 
of their journey, in whieh the history leaves them, to ex- 
plain the mystery of the knight of the looking-glasses 
and his snouted squire. 





CHAPTER XV, 
Which gives an account and information of the Knight of 
the Mirrors, and his squire. 

Don Quixote went on his way rejoicing; he gloried, 
he triumphed in the importance of his conquest, ima- 
gining the knight of the mirrors to be the most re- 
doubtable of all knights that had ever yet appeared ; 
and what afforded him likewise great matter of comfort 
was, that this knight, having engaged himself by the 
ties of honour, from which he could not deviate, with- 
out forfeiting his title to the order, he conceived hopes 
of hearing soon from Dulcinea, and of being one 
informed whether the enchantment of that princess still 
continued ; though indeed it happened that he and the 
knight of the mirrors thought at that time differently 
upon this subject ; inasmuch as the latter was solely 
intent upon thinking how he should repair the damage 
done to his carcase. 

And here the historian informs his readers, that when 
Sampson Carrasco advised Don Quixote to resume the 
profession of knight-errantry, it was in consequence of 
mature consultation between him, the curate, and the 
barber, when they deliberated upon the means of keep- 
ing him in peace and quiet at home, so that his brains 
for the future should not be disturbed in pursuit of those 
wild extravagancies ; the result of which was, that 
the only way to cure the frenzy of this unhappy man, 
was at present not to check his ungovernable macy, 
but to humour it, and encourage him to go out again, 





as they saw it was impossible to prevent him; that 
Sampson should arm himself, and take an nity 
of meeting and challenging him asa knight-errant ; 
that he should settle the terms with him ; that the van- 

uished should be at the disposal of the conqueror ; 

t, in consequence of this ee Don Quixote, 
when overcome, (which they looked upon as a matter 
of little doubt and difficulty) should be ordered to re- 
turn home, and not to pass the bounds of his own vil- 
lage for the space of two years, without the good-will 
and ission of the pt that no doubt this he 
would religiously comply with, as not daring to violate 
the laws of the order ; ‘and that there might be hopes 
he would either, in that space of time, be naturally cur- 
ed of those extravagant follies, or they might find out 
some method of diverting his mind from the farther pur- 
suit of them. Carrasco undertook the affair very rea- 
dily ; and this Thomas Cecial, an intimate friend and 
companion of Sancho, and a queer sort of fellow, 
proffered his service to go upon the expedition, in the 
= of squire. Sampson got himself accoutred in 

manner you have read, and Cecial appeared in the 
terrors of that tremendous pasteboard nose, to disguise 
himself from Sancho ; and being thus equipped, they 
followed him so close, that they were very near coming 
up with him at the adventure of the wagon of death ; 
they met him, however, in the wood, where ensued 
what the attentive reader must already be acquainted 
with ; and where, had it not been for Don Quixote’s 
heated imagination, which hurried him into the belief 
that the bachelor was not the bachelor, Signor Sam 
son Carrasco would have been effectually stopped in 
the progress of his university degrees, and would not 
even have found a nest where he expected a flight of 
sparrows. 

Thomas Cecial, finding the unhappy success that at- 
tended their undertaking, said, “ Mr. Carrasco, | can- 
not in my conscience see why we ought to complain ; 
it is one thing to undertake, but another thing to finish : 
we looked upon Don Quixote as mad, and ourselves as 
hugely wise : but behold the end! we take our march 
back again, both from a fool’s errand, and you most 
handsomely drubbed to boot, while he pursues his 
journey in safety and triumph: and I should really be 
curious to know which is the greatest fool, he who is 
made so by nature, or he who makes himself one ?” 
“Thereis this difference,” replied the bachelor, “between 
a natural and a wilful fool, that the former will always 
remain so, the latter may cease to be so when he has a 
mind.” “ As this is the case,” said Thoreas, “I think 
I have been a monstrous fool in coming here to attend 

‘ou as your squire ; and therefore, that | may be so no 
onger, I will this instant hie me to my own habitation.” 
“ Tn that particular you may do what seems good unto 
you,” replied Sampson ; “ but as for me, I see not the 
place of my dwellin , until I have taken bodily ven- 
geance upon Don Quixote : ’tis not now from motives 
of charity or benevolence ; no, ’tis revenge, and the 
anguish of my ribs, that prompt me to persevere in at- 
tempting the work of his reformation.” 

They entertained one another in this manner till they 
came to a village, where they had the good fortune to 
find a bone-setter, who put the bachelor’s ribs some- 
what to rights; and Cecial took the route for his own 
village, leaving Carrasco deep in his meditations, pro- 
jecting schemes of revenge. In due time the history 
will again menticn him; but at present let us share 
with Don Quixote in the transports of his joy, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
What happened to Don Quixote, with a grave gentleman of 
La Mancha, 

Don Quixore, as we have observed, went on his 
way, glorying in his success, From that day he dated, 
himself the most renowned and invincible of all knights 
that had ever yet gone through a course of labours on 
this our earth: he looked upon all dangers, all difficul. 
ties that possibly could come in his way, as already 
vanquished, already overcome: he now valued not a 
rush the machinations of the most powerful enchanters. 
The very traces of former misfortunes, those druabbimgs 
out of number he had undergone, in discharging the 
functions of knighthood, were now quite obliterated 
from his memory. He — no more of the shower 
of stones which had so sorely afflicted his oer 
nor the mortifying ingratitude of the galley slaves ; nor 
did he think any more of the pack~staves of the Yan- 
guesian carriers, who had the hardiness to make his 
sides resound like the dusting of a carpet: in short, the 
idea he conce:ved of his own felicity was so great, that 
“Could I,” said he to himself, “but accomplish the 
great point of delivering my celestial princess from the 
power of enchantment, | should not envy the glory that 
ever was or will be purchased by any knight in the unin 
verse,” 
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He was lost in these reveries, when Sancho inter- 
rupted him—* Signor, you will hardly believe what a 
fool Lam ; but it is an actual truth, that I cannot keep 
myself from thinking on that horrid and unmeasurable 
nose of my neighbour, Tom Cecial.” “ And dost thou 
really believe,” replied the other, “that the knight of the 
mirrors was Sampson Carrasco : and that thy old com- 
panion, Thomas Cecial, was his squire?” “ As to that 
affair, I can say nothing to it,” answered Sancho, “only 
one thing [ am positive in, that no one but himself 
could have given me such an account of my house, my 
wife, and my children; and as to his face, when that 
nose was clipt off, it was the very individual face of 
Thomas Cecial, just as I have beheld it many a time, 
when we were next door neighbours in our village : 
and as for his voice, I will take my oath it is the same 
to a tittle.” “Come, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “let 
us reason coolly upon this head: what probability is 
there that Sampson Carrasco should come as a knight- 
errant, armed cap-a-pee, to offer me combat? Am | his 
enemy, or did I ever give him occasion to bear resent- 
ment against me? Do you imagine I am his rival, or 
that he has entered into the profession of chivalry, as 
envying the glory I have acquired by arms.” “But 
then, sir,” answered Sancho, “what account can we 
give of the resemblance of that same knight and his 
squire to Sampson Carrasco, and my old friend, Thomas 
Cecial? And if it be enchantment, as your worship 
says, were there no other two in the world but them 
whose likeness they could assume ?” “ It is all design,” 
answered the other, “ and the contrivance of those curs- 
ed enchanters that persecute me, who easily foreseeing 
1 should be victorious in the combat, changed the form 
of the vanquished knight into that of the bachelor, that 
the friendship I have for him might check the fury of 
my sword, and shield him against the effects of my just 
indignation ; and by that means save the life of him 
who, by treachery and artifice, had attempted to take 
away mine. But what further proof need there be of 
the power of those enchanters to change the appear- 
ance of human countenances, the fair into the deform- 
ed, and the deformed into the fair, than what thou thy- 
self hast lately found by certain experience? Thou, 
who not two days since beheld the peerless Dulcinea 
in all the charms and lustre of perfect beauty, while at 
the same time she appeared to me an ugly rustic wench, 
with bleared eyes and stinking breath: and doubtless 
if the wicked magician could effect such a diabolic en- 
chantment as that, it is not to be wondered at if he did 
the like by Carrasco and Thomas Cecial, to rob me of 
the glory of my victory ; however, this is my consola- 
tion, that the prowess of my arm hath prevailed against 
my enemy, whatever shape he has assumed.” “ It is 
God alone who knows the truth of all things,” answer- 
ed Sancho, who well knowing that the transformation 
of Dulcinea was the effect of his own enchantments, 
upon that account was not quite convinced by his mas- 
ter’s arguments ; but durst not mutter the least word, 
Jest something should have dropped from him by which 
he might have betrayed himself. 

hile they were discoursing in this manner, a 
ntleman, mounted in the jockey-fashion, on a fine 
flea-bitten mare, caine up with them, dressed in a 
riding-coat of fine green cloth, faced with murry-colour- 
ed velvet, and ahunting-cap of the same ; his furniture 
of a piece, murry-coloured and green; he had a belt 
of green and gold, at which hung a moorish scimitar, 
and his buskins were wrought in the same manner: his 
spurs were not gilt, but so finely varnished with green, 
that, as they were more of a piece with the rest of his 
dress, they looked better than if they had been pure 
gold. hen this gentleman overtook them, he saluted 
them with great politeness, and was spurring on, in or- 
der to pass them, when Don Quixote calling to him, 
said, “Signor, if you are not in haste, and are going 
this way, | should be exceeding glad to join company 
with you.” “Sir,” answered the other, “I should not 
have been in such haste to pass you, but was afraid 
your horse might be unruly in the company of my 
mare.” “If that be all,” answered Sancho, “ you may 
stop your mare when you please, with great safety ; 
ours is the most sober and discreet horse in the world, 
and has more breeding than ever to let his naughtiness 
get the better of him on such occasions, and never 
transgressed in this particular but once, and then my 
master and I both suffered severely in the flesh for it: 
Isay once more your worship may stop; for if your 
mare was served up in a dish, our steed would not so 
much as smell toher.” Upon this assurance, the gentle- 
man stopped, and looked with amazement at the air 
and appearance of Don Quixote, who rode without his 
helmet, which hung like a wallet before Sancho, at the 
pummel of his ass’s pannel: and, on the other hand, 
Don Quixote beheld him with no less attention, con- 
ceiving him to be some person of figure and distinction. 
The traveller seemed to be a man about fifty; he had 





some, though few grey hairs ; his features were sharp, 
and in his looks appeared neither levity nor morose- 
ness: in short, his appearance bespoke him a man of 
consequence. He looked with a kind of astonishment 
at Don Quixote, as having never beheld such a pheno- 
menon before ; the lankness of the horse, and the tall 
stature of the person that rode him, the sepulchral 
meagreness of his aspect, his solemn gravity, the 
strangeness of his armour, all together forming such a 
composition as perhaps had never before been seen in 
that country. 
Don Quixote observed with what attention the 
traveller considered him, and by the surprise he saw 
him in, guessing what he wanted to know, as he was 
himself the very flower of civility, and of excessive 
complaisance, he was resolved to be before-hand with 
him, and save him the trouble of asking any question : 
“Signor,” said he, “I am not at all surprised to find, 
that with amazement you contemplate this my appear- 
ance, so new to you, and so different from that of other 
mortals; but your wonder will cease, when I have told 
you that I am of the fraternity of those knights whom 
people distinguish by the title of adventure-hunters. [ 
have left my native home, mortgaged my all, bid adieu 
to ease and pleasure, and cast myself upon fortune to 
dispose of me as she shall think proper; my design be- 
ing to awaken the lost and decayed spirit of knight- 
errantry : it is now some time since I entered upon the 
resolution of accomplishing this aim, during which 
— I have suffered a variety of fortune, tossed about 
rom one adventure to another, sometimes triumphant, 
at other times not so successful, until I have in a great 
measure fulfilled my design, having relieved many dis- 
consolate widows, afforded protection to many distréssed 
damsels, and been of aid and assistance to divers 
married women and fatherless children, the true duty 
and intent of ourorder; so that by numberless exploits, 
becoming a Christian hero, I am now celebrated in 
print through almost all the nations of the habitable 
globe. Thirty thousand copies of my renowned his- 
tory are alroady in the hands of the public, and if 
Heaven docs not think proper to put a stop to it, in all 
likelihood there will be a thousand times as man 
more. In one word, sir, I am Don Quixote de La 
Mancha, otherwise styled the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance ; and though I own it isilliberal to sound 
one’s own praises, yet am I sometimes obliged to do it ; 
but then never unless when no one is by to do it for 
me: so that, signor, after what I have told you, neither 
my lance nor my shield, my horse nor my squire, the 
‘wanness of my countenance, nor the lankness of my 
person, and all my whole composition together, ought 
any more to affect you with surprise, since you know 
the profession I am of, and the order I belong to.” 
here Don Quixote stopped to give the traveller an 
opportunity of reply; but he was so long before he 
opened his mouth, that it seemed as if he could make 
no answer ; however, after a long pause, “ Sir knight,” 
said he, “ you was not mistaken, when, by the surprise 
you saw me in, you guessed the desire I had to be in- 
formed ; but I am still as much surprised as ever, and 
though what you say may be right, that my knowing 
who you are ought to have made my wonder cease, it is 
yet tar from having that effect upon me: can it be 
possible, that there are indeed now in the world knights- 
errant really existing, and that there are published 
accounts of real adventures? I should never have once 
dreamed that there was such a thing upon earth as one 
who assisted married women and orphans, relieved 
widows, and protected damsels, if I had not had this 
opportunity of being convinced by now seeing you; and 
eaven be praised, that this noble history of your real 
and glorious achievements is in print, as it must efface 
and discredit those numberless romances about knights- 
errant, who never had being, and with which the world 
was so pestered and abused, to the apparent corruption 
of the mind of the readers, and the discredit of real and 
true history.” “As to that circumstance, sir, there is 
much to be said, and you must not be too rash in be- 
lieving that the histories of knight-errantry are all 
fable.” “Is there any one,” answered the traveller, 
“who makes a doubt of it?” “I do, for one,” answer- 
ed Don Quixote; “ but we will drop that subject for the 
present, as I doubt not but, if we continue any time 
travelling together, I shall be able, by the blessing of 
God, to convince you of your error, andto show you 
that you are prejudiced only by the number of those 
who have entertained a notion that such are fictitious.” 
These last words of Don Quixote gave the gentle- 
man in green a suspicious idea of his understanding ; 
he had a notion that he must be disordered in his 
senses, and was expecting some other proof of it; but, 
without entering into farther discourse, Don Quixote 
desired his companion to let him know who he was, as 
he himself had given an account of his life and situa- 
tion, To which request the gentleman replied, “Sir 











Knight of the Rueful Countenance, I am a gen 

born in a village, where, if it pleases God, we shall at 
dine to-day ; my fortune is better than moderate, ang 
my name Don Diego de Miranda. I pass my time 
cheerfully with my wife, my children, and my fnends 
my usual diversions are fishing and hunting ;. but 
neither keep hounds nor hawks; all I have are some 
decoy-partridges, and a good ferret. My li con 
sists of about some six dozen of Spanish and Latin 
books; some are books of history, others of piety. 
for as to books of chivalry, I have not yet allow them 
to come under my roof: I am mare inclined to the 
reading of profane than religious authors, if the sub. 
jects they treat of are of an innocent nature, if the 
style is engaging, and the incidents affecting and 
surprising; but, indeed, Spain produces mighty fow 
performances of this sort. I live in terms of good 
neighbourhood with all about me; sometimes I go to 
their houses, sometimes I invite them to mine; 
table is neat and clean, and sufficiently affluent with. 
out extravagance. I slander no one, nor do I allow 
backbiters to come near me; my eyes pry not into the 
actions of other men, nor have I any impertinent 
curiosity to know the secrets of their lives. I go to 
mass every day, and the poor man partakes of my sub. 
stance; I make no ostentation in - cond I do, that I 
may defend myself against the attacks of hypocrisy and 
aelen, well knowing, that the best fortified heart 
is hardly proof against these sly deceivers, As far ag 
I have an opportunity, I am a reconciler of differences 
among my neighbours: I particularly pay my devotions 
to the Blessed Mother, and have an entire dependance 
on the mercies of God our Saviour.” 

Sancho had listened with uncommon attention to 
what the gentleman in green said ; and this discourse 
seemed to him ef such exalted piety and virtue, that he 
immediately conceived such a man must be endowed 
with the power of working miracles: fully 
of the truth of this supposition, he threw himself off his 
ass, ran up to the gentleman, seized his right stirrup, 
and with a heart overflowing with devotion, and eyes 
full of tears, fell a-kissing his feet. Which humility, 


when the traveller perceived, “ What is the matter, , 


friend,” said he, “ what is the meaning of these em- 
braces?” “ Pray let me alone,” said Sancho; “ for in 
my life before, excepting your worship, did I never 
know a saint mounted on horseback.” “I have no 
title to be thought so,” answered the gentleman; “ on 
the contrary, 1 am a miserable sinner ; but the simpli- 
city of your behaviour, iny friend, shows that you yours 
self must be a very good man.” Upon this declaration 
Sancho quitted him, and again remounted Dapple, 
having, by his behaviour, unbended the solemn gravity 
of his master into a smile, and increased the wonder of 
Don Diego. : 

Don Quixote then made inquiry into the number of 
children he had, informing him, at the same time, that 
the ancient sages, who were not enlightened with the 
knowledge of the true God, reckoned the gifts of fortune 
and nature, abundance of friends, and increase of duti- 
ful children, as constituting part of the supreme happi- 
ness. “Sir,” answered Don Diego, “I have one son; 
and if I had none, should, peradventure, think myself 
happier than I am, not that he is very bad, but because 
he does not come up to what I would wish him to be, 
He is now eighteen years of age, six of which he has 
spent at Salamanca, studying Greek and Latin; and 
when I would have him apply to something else, I 
found him so dipt in poetry, if that deserves the name 
of science, that I could not prevail upon him to take to 
the study of the law, which was what I wanted he 
should do; nor would he apply to divinity, the first 
and noblest of all sciences. I was desirous to make 
him the honour and ornament of his family, as we live 
in an age, and under a monarch, where useful and vite 
tuous learning is so amply recompensed ; for what is 
learning without virtue? No better than pearls ons 
dung-hill. He will spend whole days in 
whether such a verse in Homer’s Iliad | expresses 
with propriety, whether such an epigram of Martial is 
to Scanian into a lewd sense or not, and whether 
such a verse in Virgil will bear this or that 
In a word, these authors, with Horace, Persius, J 
and Tibullus, engross the whole of his time and con- 
versation. As to the modern authors of his owncoun+ 
try, he seems to have no great relish for them, though, 
notwithstanding his seeming disregard, he is now 
busied in making a kind of commentary upon four verses, 
which I believe are designed as a subject for a prize in 
the schools.” > 

To this information the other answered, “ — 
children are to be considered as part of the bow 
the parents, and, be they good or bad, we must treat 
them as such, and cherish them accordingly. It is m+ 
cumbent upon parents to lead them betimes into the 
paths of decency and virtue, to instil into them sound 
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patina 
principles, and train them up in Christian discipline, 
these means they may be the stay of their de- 
dining years, and an honour to their own descendants. 
] am not against using persuasion to incline them 
either to the study of this or that science, but look upon 
using force as altogether unwarrantable; more espe- 
jally as the young gentleman does not study in view 
ing his livelihood, he being so fortunate as to 
that secured by inheritance: then I think he 
should be indulged in pursuing whatever his genius or 
indination mostly prompts him to; and though in 
there is more pleasure than utility, it generally’ 
honour to the person who has a vein for it. 
liken poetry to a young, tender, and beautiful virgin, 
whom many other virgins, that is, all the other sciences, 
are assiduous to ornament, enrich, and embellish ; now, 
as she makes use of them all, so likewise does she 
reflect a lustre upon them all. But then this tender 
irgin is not to be handled roughly: she is not to be 
through the streets, exposed in public places, 
or stand as a prostitute at the gates of palaces. She is 
a kind of lohynay of such rare virtue, that whoever 
knows the nature of her composition may change her 
into pure gold of inestimable value: whoever would 
beep her must narrowly look after her: she must not 
be indulged in the indecency of obscene satire, nor 
allowed to run into insipid sonnets. And though she 
may enjoy the profits arising from heroic poetry, weep- 
i ly, or laughing comedy, yet the muse must 
not be venai: no buffoons must have any thing to do 
with her, and she must be kept sacred from the un- 
hallowed multitude, who neither know nor esteem 
those hidden treasures she carries about her. And 
think not that by the multitude I only mean the com- 
mon rank of men; ino, under that class [ number all 
who are strangers to real knowledge, be they peers or 
be they princes. But, whoever is possessed of those 
qualifications I have been mentioning, and with them 
attempts the study and execution of poetry, I say, his 
name will be famous, and held in veneration wherever 
politeness extends its influence. As to what you say 
of your son’s not esteeming the poetry of his own 
country, I don’t think he is quite right in that opinion, 
and for this reason: the mighty Homer did not write 
in Latin, because he was a Greek ; nor Virgil in Greek, 
for the same reason that he was a Roman; and in 
, every one ef the ancient poets wrote in the 
ge of his own country, and not seek for another 
toclothe the majesty of his ideas, As this is the case, I 
think it should be a prevailing maxim in all countries ; 
nor should we undervalue the German poet for writing 
inhis own language, nor the Castilian, nor even the 
yan, for writing in his; but, perhaps, your son 
does not dislike Spanish poetry, but Spanish poets, as 
being destitute of the knowledge of other languages or 
tiences, that might contribute to cultivate, assist, and 
taliven, their own natural ag and even this pre- 
judice may be carried too far: for the maxim, that a 
poet is born with his talent, is certainly just ; that is, a 
real poet comes forth a poet into the world, and with this 
natural endowment, implanted in him by his Creator, 
produces without the help of study or cultivation, 
such things as verify that of the poets when they say, 
Est Deus in nobis. One so born a poet, if he cul- 
tivates his genius by the assistance of art, must be 
much better, ‘nay, greatly preferable to him who, with- 
out natural fire, attains to the knowledge of the rules 
only ; for it is obvious, that as art does not exceed na- 
ture, but serves to polish and bring it to perfection, so 
at assisting nature, and nature so assisted by art, form 
the accomplished poet. To conclude, signor, my ad- 
vice is, that your son should be allowed to follow the 
bent of his own inclination ; and as he must be already 
an exceeding good scholar, having mastered the learn- 
td languages, which may be looked upon as having 
mounted the first steps in his progress to the seat of the 
felences, by the assistance of that knowledge he will 
beable, without more help, to climb to the top of hu- 
man literature, which as much adorns and sets off a 
as the mitre does a bishop, or the long robe 
bcounsellor learned in the law. If you find him 
Wnting satires injurious to private characters, burn his 
Works, and rebuke him: but if he composes discour- 
sea that comprehend for their subject cf satire vice in 
, a8 Horace did with so much elegance, then 
gommend him ; for, though it be unlawiul to mark 
and single out particular persons, it is allowable to 
Write against particular vices ; for example, to write 
| envy, or to lash the envious, and so of others. 
re are some poets, indeed, who, rather than baulk 
their fancy of saying a smart thing, will risk being sent 
tothe isles of Pontus. As the manners, so will the 
Verses be ; if the former are chaste, the latter will be 
80 likewise : writing is the interpreter of the mind, 
Which will always produce what is consonant to its 
Own native conceptions; and when kings, and the 








great men of the earth, once see this wonderful gift of 

try employed on subjects of wisdom, virtue, and 
ignity, they bestow marks of honour, esteem, and 
munificence upon the oe ; they crown him from the 
leaves of that treee, which is proof against the glancing 
thunderbolt, emblematically denoting, that such as 
wear that crown, ought to be secure against all hurt or 
offence.” 

The traveller wondered so much at Don Quixote’s 
discourse, that he began to be staggered in his mind 
whether he was a madman or not. But as this con- 
versation did not altogether hit Sancho’s taste, he had 
in the midst of it, gone out of the road, to beg a little 
milk of some shepherds who were milking ewes hard 
by ; and the gentleman in green, who seemed very 
fond of the good sense and ingenious conversation of 
Don Quixote, was going to renew their dialogue, when 
the Don, suddenly lifting up his eyes, saw a carriage 
with the king’s colours meeting them upon the road, 
and taking this for some new adventure, called to San- 
cho to bring his helmet. Sancho, hearing the voice 
of his master, left the shepherd in great hurry, and 
mounting Dapple, arrived where Don Quixote was, to 
whom there happened a very terrible and tremendous 
adventure. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Which sets before the reader that highest and most exalted 
pinnacle, which the incredible magnanimity of Don Quiz- 
ote ever did, or ever could arrive at, with the happy issue 
of the adventure of the lions. 


Tue history then proceeds to inform us, that when 
Don Quixote called upon Sancho to bring him his hel- 
met, he, Sancho, was deep in bargain with the shep- 
herds about some curds; and finding himself sum- 
moned in such violent haste by his master, was at a 
prodigious loss what to do with them, for he had paid 
for them, and could not bear the thoughts of losing his 
purchase ; in this extremity he had recourse to his mas- 
ter’s helmet, in which he safely stowed them, and hug- 
ging himself in this lucky thought, away he trotted to 
receive the commands of his lord and master, who de- 
sired him to deliver his helmet—* For,” said he, “ if I 
know aught of adventures, that which I descry yonder 
will prove such a one as will oblige me to have recourse 
to arms.” 

Don Diego, upon hearing this declaration, looked 
about him every where, but could discover nothing, 
except a carriage coming towards them, with two or 
three flying flags, by which he guessed the carriage 
might be loaded with some of the king’s money, and 
mentioned this observation to Don Quixote, who mind- 
ed not what he said, his brain wandering upon adven- 
tures, that every thing must be one, and nothing but 
series of one advénture upon the back of another; he 
therefore answered the gentleman to this effect: “ Sir, 
fore-warned and fore-armed is half the day ; I am not 
now to learn that I have enemies of all kinds, visible 
and invisible ; neither know I the time, the place, the 
hour, nor under what appearance they will attack me.” 
With these words, turning about, he demanded his hel- 
met of Sancho, who not having time to disengage the 
curds from it, was obliged to deliver it, with that lining 
in the inside, to his master, who took it, and, without 
farther examination, clapped it in a great hurry upon his 
head, which pressing and squeezing the curds, the whey 
began to ooze down his beard ; and this circumstance 
so startled him, that he called out to Sancho, “ What 
can this mean? Is my skull softening, or my brains 
melting, or do I sweat from head to foot? Surely, this 
I cansay, that if do sweat, it is not through fear, though 
I am fully no this will prove a most terrible ad- 
venture, If you have got any thing, let me have it to 
wipe me; for this deluge of sweat blinds my eyes.” 
Sancho replied not, but gave him a cloth, and with it 
sent up his thanks to the Almighty, that his master had 
not found out what it was. Don Quixote, after rubbing 
himself, took off his helmet, to see what it was that sat 
so cool upon his head, and, perceiving something white 
and clotted, put it to his nose, and snuffed at it.” “ By 

the life of my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso,” cried he, 
“thou hast put eurds into my helmet, thou traitor, thou 
ill-bred squire!” ‘To which apostrophe Sancho answer- 
ed, with great unconcern and tranquillity, “ if they are 
curds, let me have them to eat; but the devil ought 
rather to eat them, for I am sure it must be he who put 
them there. I offer to defile your worship’s helmet! in 
good troth, I can perceive, by the help of that under, 
standing God has given me, that I am not without my 
enchanters too, who are at me, as a sort of member and 
limb of your worship ; and, I'll be sworn, have put that 
nastiness there, to instigate your worship to wrath 
against me, and stir up your worship to anoint my ribs 
in the manner your worship was wont to do, But this 
time they have missed their aim, I trow, as I can de- 








pend upon the just sentence of my master, who will 
easily weigh with himself, that 1 had neither curds, 
cream, nor any such stuff; and that if I had, it was 
more likely I should have crammed them into my 
own guts than put them into his worship’s helmet.” 
“ All this is possible,” cried Don Quixote: and all this 
the other gentleman saw, and saw with astonishment, 
more especially when our hero, after having cleaned his 
head, beard, chops, and helmet, clapped the latter upon 
his skull, and fixing himself in his seat, tried whether or 
not his sword could be easily drawn ; then grasping 
his spear, “ Now,” cried he, “ happen what will happen, 
here am I, determined for the combat, should the 
prince of the evil spirits set himself in battle array 
against me.” 

By this time the carriage with the streamers was 
come up, attended only by the driver, (who rode one of 
the mules) and a man who sat upon the fore-part of it. 
Don Quixote wedged himself directly in their way, and 
called out, “ Whither, my brethren, are you bound ? 
what carriage is this? what does it contain? what en- 
signs are those displayed?” To which interrogations 
the wagoner replied, “ The carriage itself belongs to 
me, and within are two savage lions, which the general 
of Oran sends to court to his majesty: the streamers are 
the ensigns of our lord the king, to show that what is 
here contained belongs to the crown.” “ Are these 
lions large?” answered Don Quixote. “So large,” re- 
plied the man, who sat upon the fore-part of the wagon, 
“that lions of a more monstrous size never came from 
Barbary intothiskingdom. 1 am their keeper, and have 
had several under my charge before now, but never any 
so big asthey: there is a maleand female: the he is in 
the first cage, and the female in the other; they are 
now ravenous with hunger, having had no food to-day, 
and therefore I must entreat you to get out of the way, 
as we must make haste to the place where they are to 
be fed.” To which entreaty Don Quixote answered, 
with half a smile, “What are your lion whelps to me, 
and at this time of day too! are lion whelps brought 
agginst me! [ll make those who sent them hither, 
— the holy God! [ll make them see whether 

am a man to be scared by lions. Come, honest 
friend, get off; and as you are thei keeper, open the 
cages and turn them out; for in the midst of this plain 
will I make the savage beasts of the wilderness know 
who Don Quixote de La Mancha is, in defiance of the 
enchanterg who have sent them against me.” 

“Ah! ah!” said Don Diego to himself, “I think 
our knight of the Rueful Countenance has now given 
us a pretty incontestible sample of what he is: these 
curds have certainly soaked his skull, and suppurated 
his brains.” ‘Then Sancho came up to Diego, and said, 
“For God’s sake, signor, take care that my master’s 
worship does not encounter these lions, or belike we 
shall all of us be tore to pieces.” “ What,” answered 
he, “is your master then really so much out of his wits, 
that you believe and dread he will engage these savage 
monsters?” “ He is not out of his wits,” replied San- 
cho, “ but prodiigous bold.” 

“Pll make him give over,” answered the other: then 
going upto Don Quixote, who was pressing the keeper 
to open the cages, he said, “Signor, gentlemen of the 
order of knights-errant ought to go upon adventures 
that have a probability of success, not such as are quite 
desperate ; for that courage which is almost temerity, 
savours rather of madness than true fortitude. Besides, 
these lions do not come with any hostile intent against 
= ; no, they think of nothing less; they are gong to 

presented to the king, and as they are on their way 
to court, I think they should not be stopped in their 
journey.” “ Pray, good signor,” said Don Quixote, “ if 
you will please to get away from hence, and look after 
your ferrets and decoy partridges, do, and leave every 
one to mind his own business: this is my business, and 
it behoves me to know whether or not these lions come 
against me.” Then turning to the keeper, “ Sirrah,” 
said he, “if you do not immediately open the cages, I 
swear by the living God, | will this mstant pin you to 
the place where you sit.” 

The carter, seeing the obstinate resolution of this 
armed phantom who addressed him, begged for the 
sake of charity he would let him take off his mules, 
and get with them out of danger, before the lions were 
uncaged, “For should my cattle be slain,” said he, “I 
am undone for ever, having nothing to depend upon for 
bread but this cart and these mules.” “Man of little 
faith,” said Don Quixote, “alight; take off thy mules, 

and do what thou wilt; but thou shalt quickly see thou 
hast laboured in vain, and that thou mightest have 
spared thyself this unnecessary trouble.” 

The carter then got off, and unharnessed in great 
hurry, and the keeper spoke aloud, “1 call all present 
to witness that I am forced, against my will, to open 
the cages, and let loose the lions; and I here declare 
that this gentleman is chargeable with, and answerable 
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for, all the harm they shall do, as aiso for my salary and 
perquisites over and above. And now, gentlemen, pray 
take care of yourselves, and g.t out of the way: for, as 
to me, I know they will do me no harm.” Don Diego 


again urged him to forbear attempting so extravagant 
an action, alleging it was tempting ot God to think of 


going about such a desperate undertaking. The other 
replied, that he knew what he did; and Don Diego 
once more desired him to think well of what he was 
about, as he was certain that he deceived himself. 
“ Signor,” said Don Quixote, “if you do not care to be 
a spectator of what you think will be a tragical adven- 
ture, set spurs to your mare, and provide for your own 
safety.” Sancho, upon this intimation, fell a blubber- 
ing, and earnestly besought him not to think of enter- 
ing upon this adventure ; “ For, in comparison of tbis,” 
said he, “the windmills, the terrible settee of the 
fulling-mill hammers, nay, all the exploits your worship 
has performed during the course of your life, are but 
custards and pufl-paste. Consider, sir,” continued he, 
“that there can be no enchantment in this cage, I my- 
self have peeped through the cage, and there [ saw the 
claw of a real living lion; and sure I am, that the beast 
that owns such a claw, must be bigger than a moun- 
tain”? “Be he large or small,” answered Don Quix- 
ote, “thy fear would magnify him to the bigness of one 
half of the globe. Begone, leave me: if I die, you know 
our old agreement—repair to Dulcinea. I say no more.” 
He spoke several other things, which showed he was 
determined on what he was about, and that all attempts 
to dissuade him were in vain. 

Don Diego would willingly have stopped him, but 
had neither weapons nor armour equal to the other's, 
and, besides, did not think it prudent to engage with a 
man who was frantic ; for, by this time, he was con- 
vinced that Don Quixote was so in all respects; who 
sull pressing the keeper, and repeating his threats, Don 
Diego clapped spurs to his mare, Sancho applied his 
heels to Dapple, the carter put forward his mules, and 
all endeavoured to get as fast out of the way as they 
could, betore the beasts were let loose. Sancho deplor- 
ed the fate of his master, who he believed was just &0- 
ing to be sacrificed by the lions: he bewailed his own 
hard fortune, and cursed the hour when he thought of 
serving hun again: however, amidst the intenseness of 
his grief, he ceased not to punch and jog on his ass, that 
he might get from the cart as far as possible. The 
keeper, seeing that these runaways were now safe ata 
suficient distance, renewed his expostulations with 
Don Quixote, who said, “I hear you, friend; but give 
yourself no more trouble with arguments or intreaties, 
it will all signify nothing, and therefore I desire you will 
make haste.” 

While the keeper protracted the time in opening the 
first grate, Don Quixote cousidered with himself, whe- 
ther he had best alight for the combat, or continue on 
the back of Rozinante; and deterinined, at last, to fight 
on foot, lest his steed might take fright at the sight of 
the lions. Accordingly he leaped upon the ground, 
threw away his lance, braced his shield, and drew his 
sword ; in which attitude, approaching with great stead- 
iness, he placed himself just before the cart, recommend- 
ing himself, with great devotion, first to the protection 
of the Almighty, and then to his mistress Dulcinea del 
‘Toboso. 

We must observe, that at this place the author of 
this history breaks out into pathetic exclamations, ex- 
pressing himself to this purpose:, “O Don Quixote de 
ia Mancha, renowned for fortitude, brave beyond hu- 
man expression; thou mirror, in which all heroes of 
the earth may contemplate their own perfections ! thou 
second and other Don Manuel de Leon, glory and or- 
nament of Spanish knights! how shall I find words 
worthy to relate this matchless achievement: by what 
power of argument shall 1 make it gain credit among 
future generations? for what encomiums ever so ex- 
alted, even beyond the hyperbole, can there be, but 
what thou deservest? On foot thou stoodst, collected 
within thy magnanimous self, with a sword far from 
being sharp, with a shield far from bright and shining ; 
there, I say, didst thou stand waiting and expecting 
two of the fiercest lions that were ever yet engendered 
in the dens of Lybia. I want words wherewithal to em- 
bellish thy great achievements: let thy own exploits 
then be the harbinger of thy praises, O heroic Man- 
chegan " 

The author here breaks off his exclamation, and pro- 
ceeds in the recital of the history, saying : 

The keeper seeing Don Quixote fixed in this posture, 
and finding himself under a necessity of letting loose the 
he lion, to avoid the resentment of this enraged and in- 
trepid hero, flung the door of the first cage open, where 
the lion appeared lying, of a monstrous bigness and 
terrifying aspect : he immediately turned himself round 
in the cage, put out one of his paws, and stretched him- 
self at full length, yawned and gaped with great compo- 





sure, and then with a tongue of above halfa yard long, 
cleaned his face and eyes: after which he thrust his 
head out of the cage, and stared around him with eyes 
like firebrands ; a sight sufficient to have struck a damp 
into the most intrepid heart : but Don Quixote only fixed 
his eyes attentively upon him, wishing for the minute he 
would leap out of the cart, that he might engage and 
cut him in pieces; to such an unaccountable degree 
had his frenzy worked up his disturbed imagination. 
But the lion, naturally generous, and more inclinable to 
be gentle than rough, heeded not his bravadoes or 
flourishing: on the contrary, after having looked around 
him, as we have observed, turned about, and showing 
our hero his backside, with great composure and tran- 
quillity laid himself down again to rest; which cir- 
cumstance Don Quixote perceiving, ordered the keeper 
to rouse him by blows, and oblige him to come forth : 
“Nay, that I wont,” answered he; “for, should I en- 
rage him, he would immediately tear me to pieces: come, 
sir knight, be contented with what you have done, which 
is all that can be expected from any man’s courage, and 
give over tempting fortune any more. ‘The door of his 
cage is open, and he may come forth or not as he plea- 
ses; but as he has not come out now, he will not all day. 
The intrepidity of your worship’s valour is sufficiently 
vouched: ] apprehend the bravery of no combatant 
needs do more than challenge his adversary, and await 
him in the field ; and, if the enemy wont meet him, the 
imputation of cowardice lies with him, and the crown 
of victory devolves upon the other.’ “ You say true,” 
said Don Quixote; “shut the door, my friend, and let 
me have, under your hand, in the best manner you are 
able to draw it, a certificate of what you have now seen ; 
for [ think it is highly fitting mankind should know that 
as opened the lion’s cage; that I waited for him, and 

e came not out ; that I waited for him again, and he 
came not out ; and that again he laid himself down, I 
am not bound to doany more ; so enchantnents avaunt, 
and God prosper truth, justice, and noble chivalry : 
shut the door, therefore, and I will wave a signal for 
those who have run off to return, and have an account 
of this action trom your own mouth.” 

The keeper obeyed ; and Don Quixote clapping 
upon the point of his lance the cloth Sancho had given 
him to wipe off the curds, called out to them who were 
still pursuing their flight, and at every step, all in a 
body, turning about their heads, and Don Diego leading 
them on; but Sancho chancing to espy the signal of 
the linen cloth, “Ill be bound to be crucified,” said 
he, “if my master has not got the better of the lions ; 
for he now calls to us.” They all stopped, and per- 
ceived it was Don Quixote who made the sign; upon 
which the violence of their terrors somewhat abated, and 
they approached nearer and nearer by degrees, till they 
could distinctly hear the voice of Don Quixote calling 
to them: at last they came back to the cart, and Don 
Quixote said to the carter, “ Harness your mules again, 
my friend, and go on in your journey; and, Sancho, 
give him and the keeper two crowns of gold, as a_re- 
compense for the time I have detained them.” “ That 
I will most willingly do; but where are the lions, dead 
or alive?” Then the keeper very circumstantially, and 
dividing his discourse with great propriety, gave an ac- 
count,of the issue of this adventure, exaggerating, with 
all his might, and all the power of rhetoric he could 
muster up, the courage of Don Quixote ; “ At sight of 
whom,” said he, “ the lion, over-awed, would not, or 
rather durst not, venture out of the cage, though I held 
the door open a considerable time ; and that upon re- 
monstrating to the great knight, that it was tempting of 
God to provoke the lion so far as to oblige him to come 
out by force, as he wanted him to have done, and was 
going to make him do, whether he would or not, his 
honour had suffered the cage-door to be shut.” “ San- 
cho,” said Don Quixote, “what dost thou think now ? 
can enchantments avail aught against true courage ? 
They may indeed, and with ease, stand in the way of 
my good fortune ; but of valour and resolution they 
never can deprive me.” Sancho give the crowns to the 
people, the carter harnessed his mules, and the keeper 

issed Don Quixote’s hand for his liberality, and pro- 
mised when he arrived at court he would give an ac- 
count of this heroic achievement to his 7 himself. 
“ Should the king,” said Don Quixote, “ perchance in- 

uire who performed it, tell him it was the Knight of the 
Ties ; for 1am determined that, from this time forward, 
the title I have been hitherto distinguished by, of Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance, shall be changed, barter- 
ed, and sunk, into that of Knight of the Lions; and in 
this alteration I imitate the example of knights-errant of 
old, who, as they pleased, altered their designations as 
it best suited their purposes.” 

The carriage went forward, Don Quixote, Sancho, 
and the traveller in green, pursued their journey ; and 
during all this time Don Diego de Miranda ‘was so 
attentive to remark and observe the actions of Don 





Quixote, that he had not opened his mouth ; but] 
upon him as a man whose good sense was blended with 
astrange sort of madness; the reason was, he knew 
as yet nothing of the first part of his history: had fe 
read that, his amazement at the knight’s words and ace 
tions would have vanished, as it would have cleared 
to him the nature of his frenzy ; but as he knew not 
that, he was at times divided in his opinion, sometimes 
believing him to be in his senses, and at other times 
thinking him frantic; because what he spoke wag 
sensible, consistent, and genteclly expressed ; but hig 
actions discovered all the symptoms of wildness, folly, 
and temerity. “For what greater sign of disorder,” 
said he to himself, “can there be, than for a man to 
on a helmet full of curds, and then take it into his 
that some magician had liquified his skull; and what 
more certain proof of fool-hardiness, and wild frenzy, 
than for a person, in spite of all that can be said to him, 
to resolve to engage lions ?” 
Don Quixote interrupted these reflections and solilo. 
uy of his fellow-traveller, by saying, “ Signor Don Di 
' Miranda, I don’t doubt but that, in your judgment, 
I must pass for an extravagant madman ; and indeed no 
wonder: for, to be sure, my actions would seem to de. 
clare me such: but, at the same time, I must beg leave 
to say to you, that I am not so dishonoured, or so bereft 
of understanding, as to you | may have seemed, The 
gay cavalier, who in burnished armour, before the ladies, 
rances over the lists, makes a gallant appearance, 
he adventurous knight, too, shows off to great ad. 
vantage, when, in the midst of the spacious oquare, 
view of his prince, he transfixes the furious bull. And 
a noble appearance make those knights who, in mili 
exercises, or such like, are the life, spirit, and even ho- 
nour, of their prince’s court. Buta much more noble 
figure than all these makes the knight-errant, who, in 
the solitudes of the desert, through the almost imper- 
vious passages of the forest, and over ‘the craggy 
mountains, goes in quest of perilous adventures, to 
bring them to a successful issue, and that only to obtain 
glory, honour, and an immortal name. A knight-er 
rant, I say, makes a more glorious appearance when 
he assists the widow in some solitary plain, than the 
courtier knight, when he lavishcs his gallantry on a 
town lady. All cavaliers have their different spheres, 
in which they act: let the courtier pay his attendance 
to the ladies, adorn the court of his prince with the 
splendour of his equipage, entertain gentlemen of inferior 
fortunes with the hospital of his sumptuous table ; let 
him propose matches of different exercise, and direct 
the justs and tournaments; let him show himself splen- 
did, liberal, and munificent; and, above all, approve 
himself a good Christian; in acting thus, he will 
discharge the duties that belong to him. But for the 
knight-errant, let him explore the most hidden recesses 
of the universe, plunge into the perplexities of the laby- 
rinths ; let him at all times not be afraid of even impo 
sibilities ; in the barren, wasteful wilderness, let 
defy the schorching raysof the solstitial sun, and the 
piercing chillings of nipping frost. Lions must not 
frighten him, phantoms must not terrify him, nor dr 
gons dismay him; for in searching after such, engaging 
with, and getting the better of all difficulties, consists 
his true and proper occupation, {t being my fortune 
then to be of this last order, I cannot, consistent with 
that, avoid engaging in whatever I deem to be part of 
the duty of my calling: and for these reasons, 
I know that encountering the lions was in itself an act 
of the greatest temerity, yet it immediately belonged to 
my profession: I am very sensible that true fortitude 
is placed between the two extremes of cowardice 
fool-hardiness ; but then, it is better valour 
mount even to an over-daring hardiness, than be de- 
based to pusillanimity; for as the prodigal is more 
likely to become truly generous than the miser, 80 
the over-courageous sooner be brought to true valour, 
than the coward to be courageous at all ; and in under- 
taking adventures, I assure you, Don Diego, it is much 
better to overdo than underdo, and much better does 
it sound in the ear of him to whom it is related, that @ 
knight is daring and presumptuous, than that he is pur 
sillanimous and faint-hearted.” ‘ 
“Signor Don Quixote,” answered Diego, “I think 
all you have said is consonant to the rule of right ret 
son; and I am of opimon, that if the laws and statutes 
of true chivalry were lost, they would be found a 
ed and faithfully recorded in your breast ; but if you 
please, we will put on, for it grows late: let us go 
towards my house and village, that you may have some 
rest, and taste of some refreshment after your 
fatioue, which, if it does not weary the body, must be 
heavy upon the mind, the labours of which often f 
the body likewise.” “I accept of your invitation, 
Don Diego,” said the other, “as a favour and mark of 
politeness.” And hastening forward a little quicker 
than they had done before, they arrived about two! 
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a 
the afternoon at the habitation of Diego, on whom 

Quixote bestowed the appellation of the Knight of 
the Green Surtout. 


PART II.—BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


what befel Don Quixote at the casile, or house, of the 

Rnight of the Green Surtout ; with other out-of-the-way 

matters. 

Pon Quixote found that ‘Diego’s house, like the 
houses of most country gentlemen, was large and 
roomy ; with the arms of the family over the great gates, 
cut out in rough stone; the buttery was in the yard, 
the cellar was under the porch, and around were B rome 
divers jars, which jars being of the manufactory of To- 
boso, recalled the memory of the metamorphosed and 
enchanted Dulcinea; upon which, without reflecting 
what he said, or before whom he poured out his sighs 
and tears: “O dearest pledges,” said he, “ which now 
J find in bitterness of sorrow, but sweet and ravishing 
when Heaven’s high will ordained it so! O jars of 'To- 
boso, which have recalled into -~ mind the dear idea of 
my greatest sorrow !” ‘This exclamation was overheard 
by the young poet, Diego’s son, who, along with his 
mother, had come down toreceive Don Quixote. Both 
mother and son were struck with his uncouth figure ; 
and he, alighting from Rozinante, with great good 
breeding, begged leave to kiss the lady’s hands. To 
which intreaty Don Diego added, “ Madam, receive 
with your usual politeness Signor Don Quixote de La 
Mancha, knight-errant, whom I here introduce to you 
asa gentleman of the brightest parts and most intrepid 

of any inthe world.” Donna Christina (for 
that was the lady’s name) received him with all the 
marks of respect and esteem, and Don Quixote over- 
paid them in polite and mannerly acknowledgments: 
the same kind of intercourse passed between him and 
the young scholar, whom he took by his conversation 
tobe a gentleman of vivacity and acuteness, 

The author here minutely describes Don Diego’s 
house, gives an inventory of the furniture usually con- 
tained in the house of a rich country gentleman: but 
the translators of this history have thought it advisable 
not to mention these and such other particular matters, 
as being rather foreign from the main scope of this 
history, in which truth has more energy than needless 
and languid digressions. 

Don Quixote was conducted into a hall, where San- 
cho disarmed him ; after which he remained in his 
other accoutrements, a pair of wide waloon breeches, 
and a shamoy-leather doublet, stained with the rust of 
his armour ; his band was collegian, neither starched 
nor laced, his buskins of the colour of dates, and his 
shoes of waxed leather: he girded upon his thigh his 
trusty sword, which hung at a belt of seal’s skin, for it 
is believed he had been for some years troubled with an 
imbecility in his loins ; and over all these was a long 
cloak of good grey cloth ; but before he stirred any fur- 
ther, he applied to his face five or six pitchers (the pre- 
se number not being exactly ascertained) of fair wa- 
tet, which nevertheless still ran off, exhibiting a whey 
colour ; and it was undoubtedly owing to the irregular 
appetite of Sancho, and his having made the bargain 
for these nasty curds, that his master was now scoured 
sowhite and so clean. In this equipment, as here 
described, and with a gallant air ia address, Don 
Quixote walked into another hall, where the young gen- 
tleman of the house was waiting to receive and enter- 
tain him till dinner should be got ready ; for as to the 
Lady Donna Christina, she was busy in ordering mat- 
ters so, — the arrival of this noble guest, as to let it 
beseen she knew what reception to give those who 
came to visit under her roof. 

While Don Quixote was unarming, Don Lorenzo 
(that was the name of Diego’s son) took the opportu- 
nity of that leisure time to aks his father who that 

ught was he had brought home to them; “ For,” 

dhe, “his name and his uncouth figure, and your 
telling us at the same time that he is a_knight-errant, 
le both my mother and me prodigiously.” Said 
Diego, os I know not what answer to make vou ; 

all Lean say is, I never saw a madman act more fran- 
ticly, and have heard him talk so very sensibly, as gave 
the lie to all his actions : but I would have you enter 
imo conversation with him, and sound the ‘depth of 
understanding ; you have sense enough, and there- 

I would have ‘you form a judgment according 


to your own observation : to say the truth, I myself 


am mare inclined to believe him distracted than other- 


Wise, 

HN oro intimation, Don Lorenzo went to enter- 
in Do Quixote, as we have mentioned, who, among 

other discourse, said to Lorenzo, “ Signor Don Diego 





de Miranda, your father has been pleased to inform me 
a little of your great genius and good judgment, and 
particularly that you are a great poet.” “A poet in 
some sense I may be,” said Lorenzo; “ but a great 
one did I never so much as dare, even in my own Ima- 
gination, to think myself ; true it is, I am a little fond of 
try, and of reading the good poets ; but don’t at all 
or that reason merit the title my father has been pleas- 
ed to bestow upon me.” “TI love your reserve,” said 
Don Quixote ; “ for poets are usually far removed from 
modesty, each thinking himself the greatest in the 
world.” “ No rule holds universally,” answered Loren- 
zo, “ and there may be one who is really a great poet, 
and yet does not think himself so.” “'There must be 
very.few such,” answered the other: “but pray sir,” 
continued he, “ what verses are those you are about, 
which your father says make you so anxious and 
studious ? for if it be commenting upon some theme, 
I know somewhat of the art of paraphrasing, and 
should be glad to see what your performance is ; 
and if they are designed as a poetical prize, let me ad- 
vise you to obtain the second, for the first is decreed 
in view of interest, or in favour of the great quality of 
some person ; but merit carries the second: so that, ac- 
cording to the general practice of our universities, the 
third becomes the second, and the first the third: but, 
notwithstanding this acceptation, the name of the first 
makes a great show.” “So far surely,” said Lorenzo 
to himself, “this gentleman shows no sign of a disturb- 
ed understanding ; but we'll go on: Your worship, | 
presume, has been long at the schools ; pray, sir, what 
sciences have you addicted yourselfto?” “That of 
knight-errantry,” replied Don Quixote; “a science 
equally sublime as your poetry, and, in my humble 
opinion, even mounted a few steps above it.” “'That 
science,” answered Lorenzo, “I am hitherto a stranger 
to; it has not yet come within the extent of my know- 
ledge.” “It is a science,” answered the other, “ that 
includes in itself virtually most, if not all, the other sci- 
ences in the world ; for he who professes it must be a 
civilian, and know the laws both of distributive and 
commutative justice, to determine with equity and pro- 
priety, what lawfully and properly belongs toevery in- 
dividual: he must be a good divine and casuist, that he 
may, with clearness and precision, defend the principles 
of the Christian faith, which he professes, as often as he 
shall be required so to do; he ought to be a physician, 
and particularly a botanist, that in the midst of deserts 
and wildernesses he may know those herbs that are of 
efficacy in curing wounds ; for a knight-errant cannot 
at every turn have recourse to a surgeon. He ought to 
be an astronomer, to distinguish by the stars the time 
of night, together with the climate and part of the globe 
on which he chances to be: he must be learned in the 
mathematics, for which he will frequently have occasion ; 
and besides being adorned with all the theological and 
cardinal virtues, he ought to descend to other minute 
branches of science: [ say, for example, he must know 
how to swim like an herring, to shoe an horse, to mend 
a saddle and bridle. And, returning to what we have 
observed above, he must preserve his fealty to God and 
his mistress: he must be chaste in thought, decent in 
speech, liberal in action, valiant in exploits, patient in 
toil, charitable with the needy ; and, finally, an asserter 
of truth, eventhough the defence of it should cost hin 
his life. Of all these great and small qualities is a good 
knight-crrant composed; so that Signer Don Lorenzo 
may judge whether it be a snivelling science which is 
learned and professed by a knight-errant ; and whether 
it may not be compared with the sublimest which are 
taught in colleges and schools.” “If that be the case,” 
replied Don Lorenzo, “1 affirm that it has the advan- 
tage over all others.” “How!” cried Don Quixote, 
“if that be the case!” “ What I would say,” resumed 
Lorenzo, “is, that | doubt whether there ever were or 
are knights-errant adorned with so many virtues.” “I 
have often said what I am now going to repeat,” an- 
swered Don Quixote, “that the greatest part of the 
world believes there never were knights-errant; and, 
in my opinion, if Heaven does not work a miracle to 
prove that they both did and do exist, whatever trouble 
may be taken will fail of success, as | know by repeat- 
ed experience : I will not, therefore, spend time at pre- 
sent in refuting and rectifying the error in which you 
and many others are involved; but my intention is to 
pray that Heaven will extricate you from your mistake, 
and give you to understand how advantageous and ne- 
cessary knights-errant have been to the world in past 
ages, and how useful they might be tothe present, were 
it the custom to solicit their assistance : but now, for 
the sins of mankind, idleness, sloth, gluttony, and ex- 
travagance, prevail and triumph.” Here Don Lorenzo 
said within himself, “ Now hath our guest given us the 
slip; but, nevertheless, he is a whimsical madman, and 
I should be an idle fool if [ thought otherwise.” 
In this place their discourse was interrupted by a call 





to table; and Don Diego asked his son what he had 
fairly extracted from the genius of his guest? To this 
question he replied, “ All the best physicians and wri- 
ters that the world contains, will not extract him fairly 
from the blotted sheet of his madness ; but he isa party- 
coloured maniac, full of lucid intervals.” They sat down 
to eat, and their repast was such as Don Diego had said 
upon the road he was wont to bestow upon ‘his friends 
whom he invited, neat, plentiful, and savoury! but 
what yielded more satisfaction to Don Quixote, was the 
wonderful silence that prevailed over the whole house, 
which, in this particular, resembled a monastery of 
Carthusians, : 

The cloth being removed, grace said, and hands 
washed, Don Quixote earnestly desired that Don Lo- 
renzo would repeat the verses designed for the literary 
contest ; and the young gentleman answered, “ Rather 
than appear one of those authors who, when they are 
requested to rehearse their works, refuse to grant the 
favour ; and, on the other hand, disgorge them upon 
those who have no inclination to hear them, I will re- 
peat my gloss, from which I expect no reward, as I 
composed it solely with a view to exercise my genius.” 
“Tt was the opinion of an ingenious friend of mine,” said 
Don Quixote, “ that no man ought to fatigue himself in 
glossing upon verses; because, as he. observed, the 
gloss could never come up to the text; and very often, 
or indeed almost always, the gloss was foreign to the 
original proposition : besides, the laws of the gloss were 
extremely narrow, restricting the paraphraser from the 
use of interrogations; and, ‘said he,’ or, ‘I will say ;’ 
as well as from changing verbs into nouns, and altering 
the sentiment ; with other ties and shackles incurred by 
those who try their fortune in this way, as you yourself 
undoubtedly know.” “ Verily, Signer Don Quixote,” 
cried Don Lorenzo, “I am very desirous of entrapping 
your worship in false Latin ; but it is not in my power, 
for you slip through my fingers like an eel.” “I donot 
know,” answered the knight, “ what you mean by say- 
ing I slip through your fingers.” “I will explain my- 
self some other time,” replied Don Lorenzo, “ mean- 
while your worship will be pleased to hear the paraphrase 
and the text, which run thus :—” 


THE TEXT. 


Cov p I[ the moments past renew, 
Though fate should other joys deny ; 
Or bring the future scenes to view, 
In time’s dark womb that rip’ning lie, 


THE GLOSS. 


As all things perish and decay ; 
So did that happiness I mourn 
On silent pinion fleet away : 
Ah! never—never to return, 
At fortune’s feet forlorn I lie: 
Would she again propitious strew 
Her favours, who more blest than I, 
Could | the raoments past renew, 


No pleasure, palm, or wreath I claim, 
No wealth or triumph seek to find ; 
For all my wish and all my aim 
Is to retrieve my peace of mind, 
Ah, fortune ! thy returning smile 
Would change to bliss my destiny, 
And ev’ry gloomy thought beguile, 
Though fate should other joys deny, 
° 


Fond wish! impossible and vain, 
No power on this terrestrial ball 
Can time’s unwearied foot detain, 
Or his accomplished flight recall. 
He forward flies, nor looks behind ; 
And those miscarriage will pursue 
Who hope the fugitive to bind, 
Or bring the future scenes to view. 


Perplexed with hopes and fears I live, 
Though death at once would ease my pain 
What folly then for me to grieve, 
Who can that easy cure obtain? 
No! yet a wiser course T'll steer, 
Resolv’d my fortune sti!l to try, 
Until those happier days appear, 
In time’s dark womb that np’ning lie. 


Don Lorenzo no sooner coneluded his paraphrase thon 
Den Quixote starting up, took the young gentleman by 
the right hand, and raising his voice even almost to a 
halloo, pronounced, “ Now by the heaven of heavens! 
noble youth, you are the best poet in the world, and de- 
serve tobe crowned with laurel, not by Cyprus orGaeta, 
as an author said, whom Ged pardon, but by the aca- 
demy of Athens, did it now subsist, and by those of Paris, 
Bologna, and Salamanca, which are still in being. Hea- 
ven grant that those judges who deny you the first prize 
may be transfixed by tae arrows of Apollo, and that the 
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muses may never deign to cross the thresholds of their 
doors. Signor, let me hear, if you please, some of your 
more majestic verses, that I may be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the pulse of your admirable genius.” Is it not 
diverting to observe, that Don Lorenzo was pleased with 
the applause of Don Quixote, although he considered 
him as a madman? O influence of flattery, how far dost 
thou extend! and how unlimited are the limits of thy 
agreeable jurisdiction! ‘This truth is verified in the be- 
haviour of Lorenzo, who in compliance with the desire 
and intreaty of the knight, pore this sonnet on the 
fable or story of Pyramus and Thisbe. 


SONNET, 


Fair Thisbe’s charms what bulwarks could withstand! 
They piere’d even to her gallant lover’s soul ; 
And Cupid hasten’d from the Cyprian strand, 
To view the narrow pass by which they stole. 
Here silence spoke, and through that narrow breach, 
Which e’en the timid voice durst not essay, 
Th’ intrepid souls to perfect union stretch ; 
Ins ‘ir, empower'd, by love’s almighty sway. 
Th’ ill-fated pair to death untimely came, 
With flow’ry pleasure’s tempting bait entic’d, 
By the same poignard, monument, and fame, 
“At once destroy’d, enclos’d, immortaliz’d. 


“Blessed be God !” cried Don Quixote, when he had 
heard the song of Don Lorenzo, “that amidst the in- 
finite number of consumptive poets that now exist, I 
have found one consummate, as your worship has 
plainly evinced yourself, by the art and execution of 
those stanzas.” ; 

The knight was sumptuously regaled in the house of 
Don Diego for the space of four days ; at the expiration 
of which he thanked his entertainer for the noble treat- 
ment he had received from his hospitality, and begged 
leave to depart: for asit did not become knights-errant 
to devote much time to ease and banqueting, he was 
desirous of fulfilling the duty of his profession in seek- 
ing adventures, with which he understood that country 
abounded, and in which he hoped to employ the time 
till the day of the tournament of Saragossa, whither he 
was bound: but, first of all, he was resolved to enter 
the cave of Montesinos, about which so many strange 
stories were recounted all over that neighbourhood, that 
he might investigate and discover the origin and real 
springs of the seven lakes of Ruydera. Don Diego and 
his son applauded the glorious design, and desired he 
would supply himself with whatever their house or for- 
tune could afford ; for they would, with the utmost 
good-will, perform that service, which they equally owed 
to his personal valour and honourable profession. At 
length arrived the day of his departure, as joyful to the 
knight as dismal and unfortunate to Sancho Panza, who 
had lived so much at his ease, amidst the plenty of Don 
Diego’s house, that he could not, without reluctance, re- 
turn to the hunger that prevails in dreary forests, and 
to the poverty of his ill-provided bags, which, however, 
he now took care to fill and stuff with what he thought 
most necessary for his occasions. 

At parting, Don Quixote, addressing himself to Don 
Lorenzo, “I know not,” said he, “ whether [ have al- 
ready told your worship, but if I have, let me now re- 
peat the intimation, that when you are inclined to take 
the shortest and easiest road to the inaccessible sum- 
mit of the temple of fame, you have no more to do but 
to leave on one side the path of poetry, which is m4 

y narrow, and follow that of knight-errantry, which, 
though the narrowest of all others, will conduct you to 
the throne of empire in the turning of a straw.” With 
this advice did the knight, as it were, sum up the pro- 
cess of his madness, which, however, was still more 
manifest in this addition. “Heaven knows what plea- 
sure I should feel in the company and association of 
Don Lorenzo, whom I would teach, by my own exam- 
ple, to spare the fallen, and trample the haughty under 
foot; virtues annexed to the order I profess: but as 
his tender years do not require such tutorage, nor would 
his laudable exercises permit him to pursue my steps, 
I shall content myself with assuring his worship, that 
being a poet, he may certainly acquire renown, if he 
will Alt a0 himself rather by the opinion of others, 
than his own ; for, no parent ever thought his own off- 
spring ugly, and this prejudice is still more strong to- 
wards the children of the understanding.” 

Both father and son admired anew the strange med- 
ley of Don Quixote’s discourse, in which so much dis- 
cretion and mad were jumbled together; and were 
astonished at the wilfulness and obstinacy with which 
he was so wholly bent upon the search of his misad- 
venturous adventures, that constituted the very aim of 
all his desires. Nevertheless, they repeated their offers 
of service and civility, and with the good leave of the 
lady of the castle, Don Quixote and Sancho set out on 
Rozinante and Dapple. 








CHAPTER II. 


In which is r ted the adventure of the 
herd, with other truly diverting incidents. 


A uttLe way Don Quixote had travelled from the 
habitation of Don Diego, when he was joined by two 
persons dressed like ecclesiastics, or students, and a cou- 
ple of labouring men mounted upon asses: behind one 
of the students was a bundle wrapped up in green buck- 
ram, seemingly consisting of some linen and two pair 
of coarse thread stockings ; while the other was encum- 
bered with nothing but a couple of new black fencing 
foils, with their buttons, The countrymen carried other 
things, which discovered and gave notice that they were 
on their return from some great town, where they had 
made a purchase, and were bringing it home to their 
own village; and they, as well as the students, were 
seized with that admiration which was incident to all 
those who for the first time beheld Don Quixote ; in- 
deed they burned with curiosity to know what sort of a 
creature he was, so different in appearance from other 
men. 

The knight saluted them courteously, and under- 
standing their road was the same route that he design- 
ed to follow, made a profter of his company, atthe same 
time begging they would slacken their pace, as their 
beasts travelled faster than his horse. [n order to fa- 
cilitate their compliance with his request, he briefly told 
them who he was, made them acquainted with his of- 
fice and profession, which was chivalry, and observed 
that he was going in quest of adventures through all 
parts of the world ; giving them to understand, that his 
proper name was Don Quixote de La Mancha, and his 
appellative, the Knight of the Lions, 

All this information was Greek, or gibberish, to the 
countrymen, but not to the students, who immediately 
discovered the weakness of Don Quixote’s brain; ne- 
vertheless, they beheld him with admiration, and one 
of them, in a respectful manner accosted him thus: “If 
your worship, sir knight, follows no determined road, 
as those who go in quest of adventures seldom do, be 
so good as to accompany us, and you will be an eye- 
witness of one of the most splendid and opulent wed- 
dings that ever was celebrated in La Mancha, or in 
many leagues around.” 

hen Don Quixote asked if it was the marriage of 
any prince, which he so highly extolled, the other re- 
plied, “It is no other than the bridal of a farmer and 
a country maid; he the richest of all this neighbour- 
hood, and she the comeliest that ever man beheld. 
The preparations are new and extraordinary; for the 
marriage is to be celebrated in a meadow adjoining to 
the village of the bride, who, by way of excellency, is 
called Quiteria the Beautiful, and the bridegroom is 
known by the appellation of Camacho the Rich: she is 
but eighteen, and he turned of twenty, so that they are 
extremely well matched; though some curious persons, 
who remember all the pedigrees in the world, are 
pleased to say, that her family has in that respect the 
advantage of Camacho’s: but now-a-days these cir- 
cumstances are altogether overlooked; for wealth is 
able to repair a number of flaws. Ina word, Cama- 
cho is liberal, and has taken it in his head to oversha- 
dow and cover the whole meadow in such a manner, 
that the sun will find some difficulty in penetrating, so 
as to visit the verdant plants with which the ground is 
adorned. He has likewise bespoke choice dancers, 
both with swords and morrice-bells; for there are peo- 
ple in the village who can jingle and snap to perfection; 
not to mention your shoe-slappers, a power. of whom 
are summoned to the nuptials: but none of those 
things I have mentioned, or of a great many circum- 
stances I have left untold, are likely to render the 
marriage so memorable as the behaviour which is on 
this oecasion expected from the rejected Basilius. 

“This Basilius is a neighbouring swain, and towns- 
man of Quiteria, and there is nothing but a partition- 
wall between his house and that of her parents, whence 
Cupid took occasion to renew the long-forgotten loves 
of Pyramus and Thisbe; for Basilius became ena- 
moured of Quiteria, even from his tender years, and she 
smiled upon his passion with all manner of honourable 
indulgence ; insomuch that the love of the two chil- 
dren, Basilius and Quiteria, furnished entertainment 
and diseourse for the whole village. As their age 
increased, Quiteria’s father resolved to forbid Basilius 
the usual access he had to his house ; and, to free him- 
self from all sorts of jealousy and suspicion, proposed 
a match between his Span and the rich Camacho, 
thinking it would not be so well to give her away to 
Basilius, to whom fortune had not been so kind as na- 
ture ; though, to tell the truth, without envy or affection, 
he is the most active young man we know, an expert 

itcher of the bar, an excellent wrestler, and great 
judge of hand-ball: he runs like a deer, leaps nimbler 
than a goat, plays at nine-pins as if he used enchant- 
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ment, sings like a sky-lark, touches the guitar s6 ag to 
make it perfectly speak, and handles a foil like the best 
fencer in the world.” _“ For that sole accompli 
cried Don Quixote, “the young man deserves not 
to be married to the beautiful Quiteria, but even tp 
Queen Ginebra herself, were she now alive, in gpj of 
Sir Lancelot, and all those who should endeayour to 
oppose the match.” “Let my wife alone for that? 
said Sancho Panza, who had hitherto travelled in silent 
attention ; “she, good woman, would have ey 
match with his equal, sticking to the old proverb, that 
says, ‘Let every goose a gander choose,’ I 
would willingly see is the marriage of this worthy Basi. 
lius ; for he has already got my good-will, with tht 
same Lady Quiteria ; and God grant them peace and 
plenty, and rest their souls in heaven (his meaning wag 
quite the reverse) who prevent lovers from i 
according to their inclinations.” “If that was 
the case,” replied Don Quixote, “parents would 
deprived of that election and jurisdiction th 
to marry their children when and how they sh think 
ees and if every daughter was at liberty to indulge 
er own inclination in the choice of a husband, one 
would perhaps choose her father’s -servant, and another 
place her affection upon some gaudy coxcomb whom 
she might chance to see passing along the street, even 
though he should be a disorderly ruffian: for love 
and affection easily blind the eyes of the understand. 
ing, which are so necessary towards the settlement of 
one’s own condition in life; and, as we are apt fo 
commit very important mistakes in the article a mas 
trimony, it requires great caution, as well as the 
particular favour of Heaven, to succeed inthe choice 
of a wife. A prudent man, who is resolved to under 
take a long journey, will, before he sets out, endeavour 
to find a safe, quiet, and agreeable fellow-traveller, 
Then why should not the same pains be taken by the 
man who is going to travel through the whole journey 
of life? “oe in the choice of a companion for 
bed, board, of every other purpose for which the 
wife is subservient to the husband: a man’s own 
wedded wife is not like a commodity which, bei 
once bought, may be bartered, exchanged, or re 
but is an inseparable appendage that lasts for life, 

Marriage is a noose, into which if the neck should 
happen to slip, it becomes inexplicable as the Gordian 
knot, and cannot be undone till cut asunder by the 
scythe of death. Much more could I add upon this 
subject, if I were not prevented by the desire I have 
to know whether Mr. Licentiate has any thing further 
to entertain us with, relative to the history of Basia? 
To this hint the other (call him scholar, bachelor, ot 
licentiate) replied, “I have not any thing material to 
add, but that from the time he understood Quiteria was 
to be married to Camacho the Rich, he was never seen 
to smile, or heard to speak consistently : he is th 
and melancholy, talks to himself; all which are undoubl- 
ed pis sage of adisordered mind, He scarce eithereats 
or sleeps; and what little he does eat is fruit; 
he sleeps at all, it is upon the bare ground, and in the 
open air, like the beasts of the field. He every now and 
then looks up to heaven ; at other times, like one stupid, 
fixes his eyes on the ground, and seems as if he wasa 
clothed statue, with the drapery flowing to the of 
the wind: in a word, he gives such indications of afatal 
passion, that we believe for certain, when Quiteria t 
morrow pronounces the word Yes, she will in that seal 
the sentence of his death.” 

“ God will order things better,” said Sancho, “ for 
he inflicts the wound, and will also perform the cure, 
No one knows what may happen; there are a great 
many hours between this and to-morrow, and in one 
hour, even ina moment, down comes the house: I 
have myself seen sunshine and rain at the same time ; 
a man goes to bed well at night, but cannot bestir him 
self next morning. Let me know, the best of ye, if 
any man can brag of having puta spoke in fortune’s 
wheel? no one, to be sure; and between the Yes a 
No of a woman, I would not venture to thrust the point 
of a pin, and that for a weighty reason, because there 
would not be room for it : if you will only allow me 
one thing, that Quiteria loves Basilius, [ll yet 
to give him a wallet full of good luck; for 1 have 
told, that love wears a pair of spectacles, which spe 
tacles make copper look like ps yypen poverty a) 
to be riches, and specks in the eye seem at A 
curse on thee!” cried Don Quixote, “ what is it thos 
wouldst be at ? once thou art set in to strin 
proverbs, none but Judas, with whom I wish thou wert 
can have patience to hear thee out! Say, anit 
knowest thou about spokes or wheels, or any 
| whatsoever?” “QO! since thou do not 
stand me,” answered the squire, “no wonder 
think it nonsense what I an ; but that signifies no 
thing, I understand myself, nor have I said many nom 
sensical things yet, only your worship always plays 
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eficket upon my words and actions.” “God confound | “and am eo experience a truth I could not other- | poor ought to bless God for what he finds, and not be 
thee, thou confounder of all language!” said Don Quix- | wise have beheved.” “ diving to find troubles at the bottom of the sea. I'll lay 
ote. “Cricket! I suppose thou meanestcritic.” “ As to So getting up, he went and embraced his adversary, | a limb that Camacho can cover this same Basilius from 
that matter, sir,” said Sancho, “be not too severe | and they were now better friends than ever. The com- | head to foot with sixpenny pieces ; and if this be so, as 
upon me ; you know I was neither bred at court, nor | pany not being willing to wait for the scrivener, who | itcertainly is, Quiteria would be a pretty lady of a bride 
studied at Galamance, to know when I am right in the | was gone after the foil, imagining he might be too long | indeed, to refuse all the fine clothes and fine things that 
letter of a word ; and, as I hope for mercy from God, | absent, resolved to put forward as fast as they could, I warrant you Camacho has given her already, and can 
| think it unreasonable to expect that the Sayagues* | that they might arnve early at Quiteria’s village, whi- | give her still more; and to prefer, instead of them, a 
should k in the same manner as the Toledans; | ther they were all going. As they travelled on their | pitch of the bar truly, and a pass at the foils, which it 
though, for that matter, there are Toledans who are | way, the licentiate demonstrated to them the excellen- | seems make up Basilius’s riches. Go into a tavern for 
not more nice than other folks at the work of speaking | cies of the noble science of defence, by such convincing | a pint of wine, and see if they will take a pitch of the 
properly.” “ Very true,” said the licentiate, “for how | arguments, drawn from the nature of truth and mathe- | bar, or a clever push of the foils, in lieu of the reckon- 
should a man, whose business is in the tan-yards, and | matical certainty, that every one was convinced of the | ing: as for your abilities, and your refinements and 
in the Zocodover,t speak so good language as they | usefulness of the science ; and Corchuelo, particularly, ces, that will brifg in none of the ready: Count 
who do nothing but walk from morning to night in the | was made a convert, and entirely cured of his obsti- tlos may have them for me ; but when they happen 
eloisters of the cathedral ? and yet they are all Tole- ~“— ‘ to take their a on a man who has w 

dans: on the other hand, purity, propriety, elegance, he night was just fallen, and before they came to | withal, O then, I wish no better than that my life may 
and perspicuity, are to be found among polite people of | the village it seemed as if ‘something like a heaven full | show off as well as they do. Upon a good tion 
sense, though they be natives of Majalahonda ; j say | of an infinite number of bright stars was between them | a good house may be raised, and the very best bottom 
people of sense, badoon so great a number of people | and it: they likewise heard an harmonious but mixed | and best foundation of any is wealth” “O1” cried 
are not so, and sense is the foundation of good language, | sound of flutes, tambourines, psalters, cymbals, drums, | Don Quixote, “have done, have done with this harangue ; 
assisted by custom and use. I must tell you, gentlemen, and bells. As they came nearer, they perceived the | I do from my soul believe, if one would but suffer thee 
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’ it has pleased God, for ray sins, that I have studied the | boughs of an arbour, which was made on one side ofthe | to go on, thou wouldst lose both thy eating and sleeping , 
nother ¢anon-law at Salamanca, and I pique myself a littleon | entrance into the village; and this all flaming with | in talking.” “Was your worship possessed of a good 
whom being able to converse in clear, easy, and expressive | lights, which were not in the least disturbed by the | memory,” replied Sancho, “ you would remember cer- 
bted language.” “If you had not piqued yourself more | wind; for the evening was so calm, that there was not | tain articles stipulated between us, before we sallied 4 
Tove upon your dexterity at these good-for-nothing foils you | a breath of air, so much as to move a leaf upon a tree, | forth upon this expedition ; one of which was, that I ; 
stand. ‘about with you, than upon your knowledge in | But the life and spirit of the wedding consisted in the | was to talk as much as I pleased, provided it was, not 
nt of languages, instead of lagging the hindmost, you must | musicians, who in bands ranged up and down that de- | scandal against my neighbour, or derogating from your 
poe have been at the head of your class,” said the other | lightful place, some singing, some dancing, and others | worship’s authority ; and I imagine that nothing | have 
_ ‘ student. “I tell you, Mr. Bachelor, that you are the paying upon the different instruments. ‘In a word, it | hitherto said is a breach of this agreement.” “TI. re- 
a most prejudiced man in the world in that respect, for ooked as if joy and delight were sporting and playing | member no such agreement,” said Don Quixote; * but 
aie treating dexterity at the sword as a matter of no signi- | through this meadow: a great many were employed in | allowing it to be so, it is my pleasure you should give 
fication.” “ It is no prejudice with me ; itis a confirm- | raising scaffolds, that they might view from them more | over, and come attend me; for now the instruments we 
vllen ed opinion and truth,” replied Corchuelo ; “ and if you | commodiously the plays and dances which were to be | heard last evening send their cheering sounds through 
the to make the experiment, I will convince you. | in that place, to solemnize the nuptials of Camacho the | the valleys; and, beyond all doubt, the nuptials will net q 
y ou carry foils now along with you, and an opportunity | Rich, and the obsequies of Basilius. Don Quixote re- | be put off to the sultry heat of the noon-day, but be so- q 
oy offers ; ll show you that I have nerves and strength, | fused to enter the village, though the bachelor and the | lemnized in the fresh cool of the morning,” ; 
h the packed with such courage as will prove sufficient tode- | countrymen invited him: but he pleaded what he Sancho did as he was commanded, and putting on 
Om monstrate to you, that my opinion is not the effect of | thought a sufficient excuse, the custom of knights-er- | Rozinante’s saddle and Dapple’s pannel, they beth 
: rome get off your ass, and try your measured | rant to sleep in fields and forests rather than in towns, | mounted and gently walked their beasts into the arti- 
= stances, your wheelings, 9 longes, and art of de- | though under gilded roofs ; and therefore he turned a | ficial shade. The first object that presented itself to the 
| fence: and I’ll engage, with only the plain rustic skill | little aside, grievously against the will of Sancho, who | eyes of Sancho was an entire bullock spitted whole 
hould Ihave, to make you see the stars at noon-day ; for I | had not yet forgotten the good lodgings he had enjoyed | upon an elm, roasting by a fire of wood of the size of a 
ordian trust, under God, the man is yet unborn who can make | at the house of Don Diego. middling mountain, and round it six pots, but not such 
y the me turn my back ; nor have | met with any man whom pots as are cast in common moulds, for they were half 
7 thi Iwill not oblige to give ground.” “As to turning CHAPTER IIL jars, and each of them contained a whole shamble of 
have your back, or not turning your back, that is none of ; . ! meat; whole sheep found room in them, and were 
anther my business,” replied the master of the science ; | 4% account of the wedding of Camacho the rich, and what | stowed as commodiously as if they had been so many 
ilias.” “though it is not impossible but that the first spot you ___ happened to Basilius the poor. } pigeons. There was an innumerable quantity of cased 
or, te fix your foot on may prove your burying ground : Tsolan, Tue fair Aurora had hardly allowed Phoebus time to | hares and ready-plucked fowls, that — about the 
ial to itis possible you may be left dead there, for slighting | dry up the liquid pearls that hung upon his golden locks, | branches of the trees, ready to be swallowed up in these 
ate the noble science of defence.” “That we shall see | when Don Quixote, shaking from his limbs the drowsy | receivers ; and an infinite number of wild fowl, with 
a pevetly, replied Corchuelo, jumping hastily upon fetters of sloth, got upon his legs, and called to Sancho | vast quantities of venison, were likewise hanging about 
ground, and snatching with great fury one of the | Panza,wholay stretched along, and snoring, which situa- | the trees, for the air to cool them. Sancho himself told 
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which the other carried upon his ass. tion his master seeing, before he awaked him, broke out | above threescore skins, which, as it was afterwards dis- 



















cute ere Don Quixote cried out, “ Not so, by heavens ! | into this soliloquy : “ Happy thou, and blessed beyond | covered, were full of rich wines, every skin containing 
whe Iwill be umpire of this fencing match, and judge of the fate of other mortals, who, neither envying nor | above twenty-four quarts, Loaves of the whitest bread 
bg this long controverted dispute.” So saying, he alighted envied, sleepest sound, with unconcern of soul! En- | were piled up like heaps of wheat on a threshing floor ; 
veal from Rozinante, and grasping his lance, planted him- | chanters neither persecute, nor enchantments terrify | and such a quantity of cheese ranged in the form of 
pid, self in the very middle of the road, just as master li- thee: sleep on, I say again, and a hundred times more | bricks, as seemed a wall; two cauldrons of oil, larger 
aa centiate, in a masterly posture, and regular advances, | I say, sleep on; no jealousies, on account of a mistress, | than a dyer’s vat, were ready for frying their fritters and 
les of was making towards Corchuelo, who ran at him with | torture thee with perpetual watchings ; noanxious cares | pancakes, and when fried, they took them out with 
fatal fire, as the saying is, flashing from his eye ; while the of paying debts awake thee; no solicitude how thou | strong peels, and dipped them in another pot that stood 
3 to two country fellows without dismounting, sat still as | mustto-morrow provide for thyself and little ones, breaks | by, full of prepared honey, The cooks, men and women, 
t seal spectators of this most dreadful tragedy. .Corchuelo | in upon thy slumbers. Ambitious views create theeno | amounted to above fifty ; clean, good-humoured, and.ail 
assailed him every way with Miepe-stivtos, low-strokes, | disquiet: nor the vain p of this empty world oc- | busy ; in the belly of the roasting bullock were sewed 
“for back-strokes, cuts, thrusts, slashes out of number, and | ¢asions thee any disturbance; thy concern is centered | a dozen sucking pigs, to make it tender and savoury. 
cure, as thick as hail ; in short, he fell upon the licentiate | within the bounds of soting sees of thy ass; for as to | Spices of all sorts, which seemed. to have been bought 
great like an enraged lion, but was checked a little in the | taking care of thy person, that is laid upon my should- | by wholesale, and not by retail, stood in a vast chest. 
: one career of his fury by a smart push in the mouth from | ers, @ charge and burthen that both nature and custom | In short, the preparations for the wedding were indeed 
se: 1 the licentiate’s foil, who made him kiss the button, | have laid upon masters ; the servant sleeps, while the | in a rustic taste, but in such plenty and profusion, as 
ime ; with less devotion than if it had been a relic, | master is awake, and thinking how he shall maintain | might have feasted an army, 
him Ina word, the licentiate, by skilful and well planted him, advance in life, or do him some service. The un- Sancho looked at every thing, attentively considered 
ye, if thrusts, counted the buttons of his cassock, and went | easiness that arises from seeing the heavens, as it were, | each particular, and was in raptures with the whole. 
rune’s it so often, that it hung in rags like the tails of hard as brass, locked up, and refusing rain to cherish | But his whole heart and affections were chiefly capti- 
3 and the polypus : twice was Corchuelo’s hat struck off, the earth, brings no anxiety upon the servant but upon | vated by the flesh-pots; out of them he would have 
point and so spent was he, that in rage and spite, and furious | the master, who, in the days of dearth and famine, is | been glad, with all his heart, to have filled about a mo- 
there choler, he flung the foil into the air with so much force, bound to provide for him who served him in the time of | derate barrel. Then the wine-skins made his bowels 
y me that one of the countrymen who went to fetch it, being abundant and plentiful harvest.” yearn ; and after these the contents of the frying-pans, 
akin of scrivener, declared upon oath, that it went To all this effusion Sancho answered not one word ; | if vessels of such immoderate size may be so called. 
a4 near three quarters of a league ; which affidavit being | for he was fast asleep, nor would have waked when he | He could hold out no longer, it was not in the power of 
spec- preserved, has been, and is, a testimony to demonstrate | ‘id, but that his master jogged him with the butt-end of | his nature to contain himself ; therefore, up he went to 
pear that art prevails over strength. his lance, He waked yawningand drowsy ; and turn- | one of the cooks, who was busy, and addressing him- ; 
“A Cotchuelo, quite tired out, sat down, and Sancho | ing his face every way, “ Umph,” said he, “from yon- | self to him with a humble and hi air, begged that 
thou going up to him, “ Mr. Bachelor,” said he, if you will be der shady bower, if my nostrils deceive me not, proceeds | he might be permitted to sop a lun of bread in one }. 
y thy ruled by me, from henceforth challenge no one to fence, | Tther the steam and savour of broiled rashers of bacon, | of the pots. ‘To which request the cook replied, “ Hun- | 
wert, dare them to wrestle and pitch the bar, since now | than the fragrance of thyme and jessamine. ©’ my | ger does not preside over this day, thanks be to Cama- ' 
what ™ are of a proper age and strength for that exercise; | conscience, weddings that begin in this savoury man- | cho the Rich; even alight, and see if thou canst find 
other I have ae say of these fencers, that they can | ner, must needs, in truth, be magnificent and abundant.” | any where a ladle, and skim out a fowl or two, and 
ndet- ou the point of a sword through the eye of a | “Thou epicure,” said Don Quixote, “have done, and | much good may it do thy good heart.” “I see no ladle,” 
you needle.” “ I am now convinced,” answered Corchuelo, | let us go see this wedding, and what will be the fate of | said Sancho, “God forgive me all my sins!” cried the 
3 DO the slighted Basilius.” “Let his fate be as it pleases,” | cook, “ what a poor help thing thou art ; stay.” So 
- ' Poor people that live about Zamora. uoth Sancho ; “ what! he poor, and marry Quiteria! | saying, he laid hold of a kettle, and dipping it at once 








lover, a square in Toledo, like Smithfield, where pretty fancy truly, for one not worth a groat, tothink | into one of the half j ts, brought ree pullets 
cattle are sold.” . . of matching so high ; tis my opinion, a man who is | and a couple of =e ere,” said he, “ eat, ane a 
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breakfast with this scum, and see if you can stay your 
stomach with it till dinner-time.” “TI have nothing to 
put it im,” said Sancho. “Then take ladle and all,” 
replied the cook ; “for Camacho’s riches and good for- 
tune are sufficient to supply every thing.” 

While Sancho Panza his time in this manner, 
Don Quixote was attentive in observing about a dozen 
of countrymen, who entered in at one side of this spa- 
cious arbour, mounted upon beautiful mares, each of 
them accoutred with rich and gay caparisons, and hung 
round with little bells. ‘They were clad in holiday ap- 
parel, and coursed round the meadow in a body, and in 
regular careers, several times, with a joyous moorish 
shout, flourishing, and crying out, “ Long live Camacho 
and Quiteria, he as rich as she is fair, and she the 
fairest of the universe.” Which exclamation Don Quix- 
ote hearing, said within himself, “ It is evident they never 
have beheld the beauty of my Dulcinea del Toboso ; 
had they ever been blessed with a sight of her transcen- 
dant charms, they would be more sparing in their praises 
of this their Quiteria.” 

Some time after there entered, at different parts of 
the arbour, different sets of dancers; one of whom con- 
sisted of twenty-four sword-dancers, all of them clean, 
well-made, jolly swains, clad in fine white linen, and 
white handkerchiefs embroidered with silk of various 
colours.’ One of those who were mounted upon the 
mares asked a youth, who led the band of the 
sword-dancers, whether any of his companions had 
received any hurt? ‘ As yet,” replied the other, “we 
are all safe and sound; thanks be to God, no one is 
wounded ;” and immediately upon that mixed among 
his companions with so many twistings and windings, 
and with such dexterity, that though Don Quixote had 
been used to behold such dances, he never saw any he 
approved so much. Another dance likewise pleased 
nm prodigiously ; that was another chorus of twelve 
most beautiful damsels, of such an age that none ap- 
peared under fourteen, nor did any seem to be quite 
eighteen ; they were all clad in green stuff of Cuenga, 
their locks were some plaited, some flowing loose, and 
all go fine and flaxen, as to rival those of Phoebus him- 
self, and crowned with garlands of roses, of jessamine, 
and of woodbine. This beautiful bevy was led up to 


the dance by a venerable old man and an aged matron, ° 


both more airy and agile than could be expected’ from 
their years. A bagpipe of Zamora was their music, 
atid with modesty in their looks and countenances, and 
lightness of foot, they danced and tripped it away the 
prettiest in the world. After these, entered an emble- 
matic dance of eight nymphs, divided into two bodies : 
the god of love led one, and Interest the other; Cupid 
with his wings, his bow, his quiver, and arrows ; Interest 
clad in gold, and silk of richand various colours. The 
nymphs, attendants on Cupid, had their names display- 

in white parchment, and capital letters on their 
backs: the first was named Poetry, the second Discre- 
tion, the third Pedigree, the fourth Bravery. The 
attendants on Interest were likewise characterised : the 
first was Liberality, the second Bounty, the third 
Treasure, the fourth Quiet Possession. The whole 
mask was preceded by a wooden castle, drawn by 
savages clad in ivy and hemp dyed green, and so 
sav — looked, that they almost frightened 
San in the front, and on each of the four sides of 
this machine, were inscribed these words, “The castle 
of Discretion.” Four able musicians played on the ta- 
bor and the pipe. Cupid, who began the dance, after 
he had made two movements, lifted up his eyes, and 
bent his bow against a damsel that stood upon the bat- 
tlements of the castle, to whom he pronounced this 


I am the god whose pow’r extends 
Through the wide ocean, earth, and sky ; 
To my soft sway all nature bends, 
Compell'd by beauty to comply. 
Fearless I rule in calm and storm, 
Indulge my preecere to the full, 
Things deem’d impossible perform, 
Bestow, resume, ordain, annul, 


Having repeated these stanzas, he shot an arrow to 
the top of the castle, and retired to his station. Then 
Interest advanced, and performed other two movements ; 
after which the tabors were silent, and the power 
rehearsed these lines : 


My pent exceeds the might of Love ; 
or Cupid bows to me alone ; 
Of all things fram’d by Heav’n above, 

The most respected, sought, and known. 
yh hore: is Interest, mine aid 

ut few obtain, though all desire ; 

Yet shall thy virtue, beauteous maid, 

My constant services acquire. 








Interest retiring, was succeeded by Poetry, who 
after having performed his motions like the rest, fixed 
his eyes upon the lady of the castle, and said : 


Let Poetry, whose strain divine 
The wond’rous power of song displays, 
His heart to thee, fair nymph, consign, 
Trans) d in melodious lays : 
If haply, thou wilt not refuse 
To grant my supplicated boon, 
Thy fame shall, wafted by the muse, 
Surmount the circle of the moon. 


Poetry disappearing, Liberality advanced from the 
side of Ines and, Sher pr | movements, repeated 
these lines : 


My name is Liberality, 
Alike beneficent and wise, 
To shun wild prodigality, 

And sordid avarice despise. 
Yet for thy favour, lavish grown, 
A prodigal I mean to prove, 

An honourable vice, I own, 
But giving 1s the test of love. 


In this manner all the figures of the two squadrons 
advanced and retired, every one performing his move- 
ments, and repeating his verses, some of which were 
elegant, and others foolish enough ; but those we have 
inserted were all that Don Quixote could retain, al- 
though his meg | was very tenacious; then — 
altogether in the dance, they winded and turned wi 
great ease, grace, and agility. Cupid, in passing, shot 
arrows at the castle, while Interest battered it with 
round gilded earthen pots; at length, after the dance 
had continued a good while, this last pulled out a 
a pase made of Roman cat-skin, to all appearance 
fi money, and throwing it at the castle, the boards 
seemed to be disjoined by the blow, and immediately 
fell asunder, leaving the damsel quite discovered and 
defenceless ; then Interest, with the figures of his train, 
advancing, and throwing a great gold chain about her 
neck, seemed bent upon taking and dragging her into 
captivity. ‘This design being perceived by Cupid and 
his partizans, they made an effort to release her, and 
all their motions were performed by the sound of the 
tabors, to which they danced and capered in concert. 
Then the savages interposing, and affecting an accom- 
modation, refitted and rejoined the boards of the castle 
with admirable dispatch, the damsel enclosed herself 
anew ; and thus the dance was finished, to the infinite 
satisfaction of the spectators. 

Don Quixote asked one of the nymphs, what author 
had contrived and composed this entertainment ; and 
being told it was the production of the parson, who had 
arare noddle for such conceits, “I'll lay a wager,” 
said he, “ that this same bachelor, or curate, is more a 
friend of Camacho than of Basilius; and that he is 
better acquainted with satire than prayer; for he has 
very artfully interwoven in this mask the talents of 
Basilius, and the wealth of his rival.” Sancho Panza 
overhearing this observation, “ My cock is the king,” 
said he, “ and I hold fast by Camacho.” “ Then am 
I convinced,” replied the knight, “ that Sancho is one 
of those low-born peasants who cry, long life to the 
conqueror.” “ [ know not,” resumed the squire, “ what 
sect I am of; but thisI know perfectly well, that I shall 
never skim from the flesh-pots of Basilius, such a deli- 
cate scum as this that I have taken from the boilers of 
Camacho.” With these words, he produced the kettle 
full of geese and pullets, and seizing a bird, began to 
eat with great glee and satisfaction ; saying, in defi- 
ance of the talents possessed by Basilius, “ ‘Thou art 
worth just as much as thou hast, and hast just 
as much as thou art worth. There are only two 
families in the world, as my grannam was wont to ob- 
serve, the have-somethings and the have-nothings: 
though she always stuck to the former ; and now-a-days, 
my good master, we are more apt to feel the pulse of 
poverty thanof wisdom. An ass with golden trappings, 
makes a better appearance than a horse with a pack- 
saddle. Therefore, I say, again, I hold fast by Camacho, 
the plentiful scum of whose pots contains geese, hares, 
and coneys, while that of Basilius, if it comes to hand, 
or even if it should only come to the feet, is no better 
than dish-washings.” . 

“ Sancho,” cried Don Quixote, “ hast thou finished 
thy harangue?” “ It shall be finished,” replied the 
squire, “ as I see your worship is displeased with it ; 
though if your disgust had not fallen in the way, I ha 
cut out work enough for three days,” “Grant Heaven,” 
said the knight, “ that I may see thee dumb before I 
die” “ At the rate we follow,” answered Panza, 
“ before your worship dies, my movth will be cramm 
with clay, and then I may chance to be so dumb that I 
shall not speak another word till the end of the world, 
or ai least till the day of judgment.” “Even should 

















that be the’case,” replied Don Quixote, “I say unto 
thee, Sancho, thy silence will never 

what thou didst, dost, and wilt say, during the coursg 
cor life: moreover, according to the nature of thi 
the day of my death will happen before thine; so that 
have no hope of ever seeing thee silent, even while 
thou art drinking or sleeping, and that 1s the greatest 
favour I could expect.” 

“Tn good sooth, signor,” said the squire, “ there isno 
trusting to * Mrs, G ti , 1 mean death, who gobbleg 
up the goslin as well as the goose ; and, as I have heard 
our curate observe, tramples down the lofty turrets of 
the prince, as well as the lowly cottage of the swain, 
That same lady, who is more powerful than coy, knows 
not what it is to be dainty and squeamish ; but eats of 
every thing, and crams her wallet with people of all na. 
tions, degrees, and conditions: she is none of your la 
bourers take their afternoon’s nap, but mows at all 
hours, cutting down the dry stubble as well as the green 
sg ; nor does she seem to chew, but rather swal. 
ows and devours every thing that falls in her way ; for 
she is gnawed by a dog’s hunger, that is never satis. 
fied ; and though she has no belly, plainly shows hen 
self dropsical, and so thirsty as to drink up the lives of 
all the or an earth, just as one would swallowa 
draught of cool water.” “Enough, friend Sancho” 
cried the knight, interrupting him in this place; “keep 
thyself well, now thou art in order, and beware of stums 
bling again : for really a good preacher could not speak 
more to the purpose than thou hast spoken upon death, 
in thy rustic manner of expression: I say unto thee, 
Sancho, if thy discretion was equal to thy natural parts, 
thou mightest ascend the pulpit, and go about teaching 
and preaching to admiration.” “He is a 
er who is a good liver,” answered Panza, “and that is 
all the divinity I know.” “ And that is sufficient,” said 
the knight; “ yet I shall never understand or compre- 
hend, as the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, 
how thou, who art more afraid of a lizard than of 
Maker, should be so wise?” “Signor,” replied Sane 
cho, “I desire your worship would determine in 
own affairs of chivalry, without taking the trouble to 
judge of other people’s valour or fears ; for my own part, 

am as pretty a fearer of God as one would desire to 
see in any neighbour’s child: wherefore, I beseech 
worship, let me discuss this same scum ; for everything 
else is idle chat, of which we shall be able to givea 
account in the other world.” So saying, he rene 
his attack upon his kettle, with such keen appetite as 
awakened that of his master, who would have certain 
ly joined in the assault, had not he been prevented by 

t which we must now relate. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Which continues to treat of Camacho’s wedding, and other 
incidents. 

Waite Don Quixote and Sancho were engaged in 
the conversation related in the preceding chapter, they 
heard a great noise and shouting, raised by a company 
mounted on mares, galloping in full cry, to meet the 
young couple, who came surrounded by a thousand 

inds of instruments, and accompanied by the curate, 
the relations, and all the creditable people of the neighe 
bouring villages, in their holiday clothes. Sancho, seé 
ing the bride, exclaimed with marks of admiration, 
“faith! she looks more like one of your gay court 
dames than a plain country maid. Now, by the big- 
gest beads of my rosary! instead of a tin’t broach, her 
breast is bedizened with rich coral, and her hoyden-grey 
is turned into thirty-piled velvet; and, body 0’ me! the 
trimming is not of white linen, but of silk and satin: 
then handle me her hands, set off with what? jewelsol 
jet? No! let me never thrive, if they a’nt decked with 
rings of gold! aye, and of massy gold, paved with 
pearls as white as a curd, every one of which is worth 
a Jew’s eye. O the whoreson baggage! and such hair! 
if it is not false, I never saw any so long and so fairia 
my born days. Do but mind how buxom, straight, 
tall she is, and see whether she may not be c 
to a moving palm-tree, loaded with clusters of ; 
for nothing can be more like the gewgaws and toys that 
hang from her hair and neck. By my salvation! the 
damsel is well covered, and might pass through all the 
banks of Flanders.” Don Quixote, though he smiled at 
the rustic praises of his squire, owned that, exclusive of 
his mistress Dulcinea del Toboso, she was the most 
beautiful female he had ever seen. 

Nevertheless, the fair Quiteria was paler then usual; 





* In the original there is a play upon the words Desoar 
nada, Coders, td Carnero, which have endeavoured to 
imitate, by substituting foove in the room of mutton, 
is the literal meaning of the text. ; 

t The Patina was a small consecrated plate which the 
Spanish women, especially those of an inferior rank, wore 
upon their breasts, 
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deer 

this change of complexion must have been owing 
pay bad night which brides always pass, in adorning 
themselves for the approaching day of their nuptials. 
The company repaired to a theatre erected at one side 
of the le, and ornamented with carpets and 
boughs, where the ceremony was to be performed, and 
from whence they were to see the mask and other di- 
versions ; and they had just arrived at the when 
their ears were saluted with a noise behind and a 
voice that pronounced, “Stay a little, hasty and in- 
considerate people.” In consequence of this address 
they turned about, and perceiv 
clothed 


that decorum which thy honour required I 
rve: yet thou, disburthening thyself of all 


live Camacho the Rich with Quiteria the un ‘ 

to enjoy mae J quiet and happy years; and death be 

the portion of the poor Basilius, whose poverty clipped 

the wings of his fortune, and laid him in an untimely 
” 


i 


So saying, he laid hold of the staff which he had 
stuck in the earth, and drew from it a middling tuck, 


i with affliction at his misery and lamientabis 
3, and Don Quixote, dismounting, flew to his relief, 
held him in his and found that he had not as yet 
expired. They were inclined to withdraw the tuck ; but 
who was present, gave his opinion that it 
be withdrawn before he had confessed him- 
use his death would be the immediate con- 
of pulling out the weapon. Meanwhile Ba- 
ering a little, said, in a faint and piteous tone, 
Quiteria! wouldst thou, in this 
agony, bestow upon me thy hand in marri I 
leem my rashness exculpated, seeing by thet I 
uire the happiness of calling thee my own.” 
hearing address, exhorted him to em- 
pon the health of his soul, rather 
such carnal pleasures, and earnestly pray to 
pardon his sins, and in particular this last de- 
ation. To this remonstrance Basilius replied, that 
no means confess, until Quiteria should 
grant him her hand, a favour which would set his 
tt at rest, and give him spirits to undergo his con- 


Quixote hearing the petition of the wounded 

d, in an audible voice, “ That Basilius re- 
ated. nothing but what was just and reasonable, and 
very > pm -agmang ; and that Signor Camacho’s 
nour would suffer no more in wedding Signora Qui- 
as the widow of Basilius, than in receiving her 
mm her father’s own hands; for here nothing was re- 
but the monosyllable of assent, which could have 
, than the trouble of pronouncing it, as the 

bed must also be the tomb of such a marriage. 


fu 


1 


gi OPEREELEEPIEES 
ffi FP da § 
5 


Hirt 


Camacho heard the whole, which kept him in such cons 
den and suspense, that he knew not what to say or 
: but the friends of Basilius were so clamorous in 
soliciting him to consent to Quiteria’s giving her hand in 
mamage to | reine sect haan aeel would other- 
Wise perish in despair, he was persuaded, and as 
aon led to say, that if his bride would grant 
: favour, satisfied, as it would only for 
moment delay the mon of his desires,” 
swrounded Quiteria, whom, with 





tears, intreaties, and other pathetic remonstrances, they 
pressed to give her hand to poor Basilius; but she, 
more obdurate than marble, and more inflexible than a 
statue, neither could, would, or desired to answer one 
word; nor would she have made the least reply, had 
not the curate desired her to come to a speedy deter- 
mination ; for the soul of Basilius, being already be- 
tween his teeth, would not afford long time for hesita- 
tion. 

Then the beautiful Quiteria, without speaking one 
syllable, but seemingly disordered, sad, and sorrowful, 
advanced to the place where Basilius lay, with his eyes 
je "akerie ant’ oe and thick, — the 
name ria, and, to all appearance, dying ra 
like an heathen than a Christin, ‘The bide a length 
approaching, an g before esired 8 
he —— oe hand: then Basia wing hi 
eyes, and stedfastly gazin r, uiteria | 
oid he, “ thou aot biome hind: at a time when thy 
kindness must serve as a sword to finish my unfortunate 
life; seeing I have not strength enough to obtain 
that glory which thou wouldst confer in calling me thine, 
or to suspend the grief that comes so fast to cover mine 
eyes with t the dismal shades of death. What I request, 
O fatal star of my destiny! is, that thy consent to this 
exchange of vows may not be a mere compliment to 
deceive me anew ; but that thou wilt confess and de- 
clare there is no restraint upon thy inclination, while 
thy hand is given and delivered to me as thy lawful 
husband, for it would be cruel to use deceit and dissi- 
mulation with one in such extremity, who has always 
behaved to thee with such sincerity and truth.” Having 
aprey 9 these words, he fainted away, so that all the 

y-standers thought his soul would forsake his body in 
that swoon: but when he retrieved the use of his facul- 
ties, eye all blushing with modesty, took hold of 
his right hand, saying, “ No force upon earth would be 
sufficient to bias my will ; and therefore, with all the 
freedom of inclination, I give thee my hand as thy law- 
ful wife, and receive thine on the same terms, if thou 
bestowest it with the same good-will, undisturbéd and 
unconfounded by the calamity into which thou hast been 
hurried by thy own precipitate conduct.” “I do,” an- 
swered Basilius, “ without either disorder or confusion ; 
but, on the contrary, with all the clearness of: under- 
standing with which Heaven hath thought proper to 
endow me, I give and deliver myself for thy true and 
faithful husband.” “And I take thee for such,” re- 
plied Quiteria, “ whether thou mayest live many years, 
or now be hurried from mine arms to the grave.” “Con- 
sidering how desperately this spark is wounded,” said 
Sancho Panza, “methinks he talks woundily: make 
him lay aside his courtship, and mind his soul, which 
= dalled rad paaakia orp tsar an 
tee! ” 

The hands of Basilius and Quiteria being joined, 
the tender-hearted curate, with tears in his eyes, pro- 
nounced the nuptial benediction, and fervently prayed 
that God would grant (oer and repose to the 
soul of the bridegroom ; no sooner perceived the 
ceremony was performed, than he nimbly sprung upon 
his legs with incredible activity, withdrew the tuck 
which was sheathed in his body, to the admiration of 
the by-standers; some of whom, being more simple 
than curious, began to cry aloud, “ A miracle! a mira- 
cle!” But Basilius replied, “ Nomiracle! no miracle! 
but sheer industry! nothing but indastry !” The cura’ 
confounded and ished, ran up to feel the woun 
with both hands, and found that the blade, instead of 
passing th the body of Basilius, had run u 
an iron tube fitted to the part, and full of blood, which, 
as they aflerwards understood, was 80 as to 
retain its fluidity : in a word, the curate and Camacho, 
with almost ali the company, found themselves fair 
outwitted. The bride, however, expressed no - 


cho and his adherents to such 4 by bien 
referred their revenge to the prowess of their h 
and, unsheathing a many swords, assaul 
Basilius, in whose favour almost an equal number were 
instantly produced. Don Quixote taking the lead on 
horseback, well armed with his lance and shield, made 
the whole company give ground ; while Sancho, who 
had no delight or comfort in such exploits, retired to the 


jars from which he had extracted his agreeable scum, 
ooking upon that as asacred sanctuary and re- 
penne, be monty ight exclaimed, in an ai 

voice, “ Forbear, forbear: it is unjust to 
revenge the gri of love ; for, in this particular, 
love and war are the same: and, asin the last, it is 


lawful and customary to use feints and stratagems 





against the enemy; 80 likewise, in amorous contests 
and competitions, all sorts of tricks and contrivances 
are allowed in attaining the accomplishment of the 
lover’s desire, provided do not tend to the dis- 
paragement or dishonour of the beloved obj Qui- 
teria was fated to Basilius, and Basilius to Quiteria, by 
the just and favourable determination of Heaven. 
Camacho is rich, and may purchase his pleasure when, 
where, and how his inclination shall require ; whereas 
Basilius has but this one poor of which he t 
not to be deprived by any person, how powerful soever 
may be: for those whom God hath joined, no man shall 
put asunder; and he who attempts it, must first pass 
h the point of this lance.” So saying, he bran- 
it with such strength and dexterity, as filled the 
hearts of those who did not know him with fear and 
<a ; and the oon of he cg’ = ny 
a impression u imagination amacho, 
that he shook har Setun hie ennt to on totes : so that 
the peteiet of the curate, who was a congo and 
well-meaning Lope Lan and quieted him and his 
izans, who, in token of peace, sheathed their weapons, 
laming the inconstancy of Quiteria more than the 
contrivance of Basilius ; and Camacho himself observ- 
ed, that if she loved Basilius before marriage, the same 
love would have continued after it; and that he had 
more reason to thank Heaven for having lost, than he 
should have had for obtaining such an help-mate. 
Camacho and those of his train being thus consoled 
and appeased, the friends of Basilius took no step to 
disturb their peace ; and Camacho the Rich, in order to 
show how little he resented or thought -of the trick 
which had been played him, desired that the enter- 
tainments might proceed as if he were really to be 
married: but Basilius, with his bride and followers, 
refusing to partake of them, set out in a body for the 
place of his habitation ; for the poor who are virtuous 
and discreet will always find people to honour, attend, 
and support them, as well as the rich, with all their 
parasites and companions. In uence of their 
earnest intreaty, they were accompanied by Don Quix- 
ote, whom they esteemed as a rodigy valour and 
integrity; and ya was FP mare ut the soul of 
Sancho, when he found it impossible to enjoy the splen- 
did banquets and diversions of Camacho, that lasted 
till night: he, therefore, in a fretful and melancholy 
mood, followed his master, who joined the troop of 
Basilius, leaving behind the flesh-pots of Egypt, al- 
thou “he still retained them in his fancy; the 
half-fini scum of his kettle enhanced the glory and 
abundance of the benefit he had lost: so that, pensive, 


sullen, and sad, yet without h , or dismounting 
from Dapple, he silently trudged the heels of Ro- 
zinante. 
CHAPTER V. 
In which is recounted the vast adventure of the cave of Mon- 
tesinos, in the heart of La Mancha, which was happily 
by the valiant Don Quizote. 


pon his discretion to be equal to his valour; 
indeed, they esteemed him a perfect Cid in arms, and 
a Cicero in elocution. Honest Sancho regaled him- 
self three days at their expense, during which it was 
known that the contrivance of the fictitious wound had 
not been communicated to Qui but was hatched 

by the ingenuity of Basilius himself, in 
ing with that success which, as we have 
actually attained : true it is, he confessed he had 
ed his design to some of his friends, that might, 
in case of necessity, favour his intention, and tate 
the execution of his deceit. we asd : : 
“ Whatsoever hath virtue for its ultimate Herd 
than 


ceit ; and surely no aim can be more excellent 


He observed, that the greatest : I 
and necessity ; for love is ey aprtars 7 , joyous, 
and satisfied, especially when the object of is in 
possession of lover, whose and declared 


The of honour (if a man can deserve 

Eis) poms in Beata wil, ; and 
hen that 1s taken awa: is depriv henour, 
which is murdered: « beautiful and chaste woman, 
whose husband is poor, deserves to be crowned wath 
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laurel and palms of triumph; for beauty alone attracts 
the inclinations of those who behold it; just as the 
royal eagle and soaring hawk stoop to the savoury 
lure ; but if that beauty is incumbered by poverty and 
want, it is likewise attacked by ravens, kites, and other 
birds of prey and if she who possesses it firmly with- 
stands all these assaults, she well deserves te be called 
the crown of her husband. “Take notice, dearest 
Basilius,” added the knight, “it was the opinion of a 
certain sage, that there was but one good wife in the 
whole world ; and he advised every husband to believe 
she had fallen to his share, and accordingly be satistied 
with his Jot. I myself am not married, nor hitherto 
have I entertained the least thought of changing my 
condition ; nevertheless, I will venture to advise him who 
asks my advice in such a manner, that he may find a 
woman to his wish; in the first place, I would exhort 
him to pay more regard to reputation than to fortune; 
for a virtuous woman does not acquire a good name 
merely by being virtuous ; she must likewise maintain 
the exteriors of deportment, for the honour of the sex 
suffers much more from levity and freedom of behaviour 
in public, than from any private misdeeds, If thou 
bringest a good woman to thy house, it will be an easy 
task to preserve and even unprove her virtue ; but, 
shouldst thou choose a wife of a different character, it 
will cost thee abundance of pains to mend her; for it 
is not very practicable to pass from one extreme to 
another: I do not say it is altogether impossible, 
though [ hold it for a matter of much difficulty.” 

Sancho hearing these remarks, said to himself, “ This 
master of mine, whenever I chance to utter any thing 

ithy or substantial, will say I might take a pulpit in 
ee. | and travel through the world, teaching and 
preaching to admiration; now I will say for him, that 
when he begins to string sentences, and give advice, he 
might not only take one pulpit in hand, but even a 
couple on each finger, po stroll about the market- 
towns. Wit, whither wouldst thou? May the devil 
fetch him for a knight-errant ! he knows but every thing. 
I thought for certain he could be acquainted with no- 
thing but what relates to his chivalnes , but he pecks 
sur? thing, and throws his spoonful in every man’s 

ish.” 

His master overheard him murmuring in this man- 
ner, and asking what he grumbled at, “I don’t grum- 
ble,” answered Sancho, “I was only saying to myself, 
I wished I had heard those remarks of your worship, 
before I married ; in which case I might now, perhaps, 
remark in my turn, The loosened ox is well licked.” 
“What, is Teresa such a bad wife ?” said the knight. 
“ Not very bad,” answered the squire, “but then she 
is not very good ; at least, not so good as I could wish.” 
“You are in the wrong, Sancho,”.said Don Quixote, 
“to disparage your wife, who in effect is the mother 
of your children.” “ As to that matter,” replicd San- 
cho, “ we are not at all in one another’s debt ; for she 
can disparage me fast enough, especially when she 
takes it into her head to be jealous, and then Satan him- 
self could not endure her.” 

In a word, they staid three days with the new-mar- 
ried couple, during which they were treated and served 
like the king’s own person; and here Don Quixote 
desired the nimbie-wnsted licentiate to provide him 
with a guide to direct his steps to the cave of Montesi- 
nos, which he had a longing desire to explore, that he 
might investigate. with his own eyes the truth of those 
wonderful stories that were reported of it through the 
whole neighbourhood. The licentiate promised to ac- 
commodate him with a first cousin of his own, a famous 
student, deeply read in books of chivalry, who would 
willingly conduct him to the very mouth of the cave, 
and point out the lakes of Ruydera, so famous not only 
in the province of La Mancha, but also through the 
whole kingdom of Spain: and he likewise observed, 
that he would find his conversation very entertaining ; 
for he was a lad who knew how to compose books for 
the press, and even dedicate them to princes. At length 
this cousin arrived upon an ass big with foal, whose 
pannel was covered with a piece of tawdry tapestry or 
carpet: Sancho saddled Rozinante, put Dapple in or- 
der, stowed his wallet, which was reinforced by the 
cousin’s, likewise very well stored ; then, recommend- 
ing themselves to God, and taking leave of the com- 
pany, they set out, choosing the shortest road to the fa- 
mous cave of Montesinos. 

While they travelled along, Don Quixote addressin 
himself to the student, asked what was the nature an 
quality of his exercises, studies, and profession? To 
this question the other answered, that his profession 
was humanity ; and that his exercise and study consist~ 
ed in composing books for the press, of great emolu- 
ment, and no: less entertainment to the public ; that 
one of them was intituled the Book of Liveries, in 
which he had described seven hundred and three live- 
nies, with their colours, mottoes, and cyphers: “ From 








these,” said he, “ your courtiers may extract and as- 
sume such devices as will suit their fancies in times of 
festivity and rejoicing, without goin about begging 
from any person whatever, or cudgelling their brains, 
as the saying is, in order to invent what will suit their 
several desires and dispositions ; for I insert those that 
will fit the jealous, the disdained, the forgotten, and 
absent, so exactly, that the just will far exceed the 
number of the gentiles. I have likewise finished ano- 
ther book, which I propose to call The Metamorphoses, 
or, the Spanish Ovid, of an invention equally new and 
agreeable ; for there, in imitation of Nasso, I give a 
burlesque description and history of the tsiralda of 
Seville, the Angel of La Madalina, the Conduit of 
Vecinguerra at Cordova, the Bulls of Guisanda, the 
Sierra Morena, the Fountains of Leganitos, and the 
Lavapies of Madrid, not forgetting those of the Piojo, 
the Golden ipe, and the Priora, with their allegories, 
metaphors, and transformations, which at onee surprise, 
instruct, and entertain. I have a third performance, 
which [ denominate The Supplement to Polydore Vir- 
gil, which treats of the invention of things, and is a 
work of great study and erudition ; for many things of 
great importance which Polydore has omitted, I exa- 
mine and explain in a most elegant style: he, for ex- 
ample, has forgot to let us know who was the first per- 
son troubled with a defluxion or rheum, and who was 
first anointed for the cure of the French distemper: 
now thest two questions I resolve in the most accurate 
manner, upon the authority of above five and twenty 
authors; so your worship will perceive whether J have 
laboured to _ urpose, and composed a book that 
will be useful to the world in general.” 

Sancho, having listened very attentively to this nar- 
ration, “ Tell me, signor,” said he, “ so may God lend 
an helping hand to the printing of your books; tell me, 
if you know, and surely you know every thing, who 
was the first man that scratched his own head? formy 
own part, I firmly believe it must have been our father 
Adam.” “Certainly,” answered the student; “ for 
Adam without doubt had a head and hair upon it ; now, 
that being the case, and he being the first man in the 
world, he must have scratched it sometimes.” “I am 
of the same opinion,” resumed Sancho, “ but now, pray 
tell me whowasthe first tumbler?” “ Verily, brother,” 
resumed the scholar, “ I cannot determine that point 
until I shall have studied it, and study it I will, upon 
my return to the place where I keep my books; so 
that I shall satisfy you the next time we meet; for I 
hope this will not be the last time of our meeting.” 
“ Then I desire you will give yourself no trouble about 
the matter,” said Sancho ; “for I have already found 
out the solution of my question: know, signor, that 
the first tumbler must have been Lucifer, who, when 
he was thrown and ejected from heaven, came tumbling 
down to the bottomless pit.’ “ Friend,” cried the stu- 
dent, “ you are certainly in the right.” “ That ques- 
tion and answer,” said Don Quixote, “ is none of thy 
own ; thou must have learned them from some other 
person, Sancho.” ‘ Hold thy tongue, signor,” replied 
the squire; “ for, in good faith! if I begin to question 
and answer, I shall not have done till morning : yes, 
as to the matter of asking like a fool, and answering 
like a simpleton, I have no occasion to crave the assist- 
ance of my neighbours.” “ Thou hast said more than 
thou art aware of,” answered Don Quixote; “ for some 
people there are who fatigue themselves in learning, and 
Investigating that which, when learned and investigat- 
ed, is not worth a farthing, either to the memory or 
understanding.” 

In this, and other such relishing discourse, they pass- 
ed that day, and at night took up their lodging in a 
small village, from whence, as the scholar told the 
knight, the distance to the cave of Montesinos did not 
exceed a couple of leagues; and he observed, that if 
Don Quixote was really determined to explore the ca- 
vern, it would be necessary to provide ropes, by which 
he might be lowered down to its bottom, The knight 
said, that although he should descend to the abyss, he 
would see the bottom, for which purpose he purchased 
about a hundred fathoms of rope. Next day, about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, they arrived at the cave, 
and found the mouth broad and spacious, though over- 

‘own with thorns, weeds, brambles, and brakes, so 
thick and intricate, that it was almost quite covered and 
concealed : at sight of the place all three alighted ; the 
student and Sancho immediately began to fasten the 
rope strongly about the knight, and while they were 
thus employed in cording and girding him, Sancho, 
addressing himself to the adventurer, “‘ Dear master,” 
said he, “ consider what your worship is about: seek 
not to bury yourself alive, and to be used like a bottle 
of wine, let down to cool in some well ; for it neither 
concerns nor belongs to your worship to be the surveyor 
of that pt which must be worse than a dungeon.” 
“Tie 





¢ knot, and hold thy tongue, friend Sancho,” 





answered Don Quixote, “for such an enterprise gy 
this was reserved for me alone.” Then the guide iq: 
terposing, “ I intreat your worship, Signor Don Quix. 
ote,” said he, “to consider attentively, and examine 
as it were with an hundred eyes, every ci ' 
within this cave, where, perhaps, there may be thi 
which I shall insert among my transformations.” « 

mbal,” answered Sancho, “ is in the hands that can 
play it to the utmost nicety.” 

This discourse having passed, and the li ture being 
made, not over the knight’s armour, but his d 
“We have been guilty of an inadvertency,” said Don 
Quixote, “in coming hither unprovided with a small 
bell, which had it been tied to me with the same cord, 
would with its sound have given you notice, as Ide 
scended, of my being alive: but, as it is now impossi 
ble to be accommodated, I commit myself to the hands 
of God, who will conduct me.” Then falling upon his 
knees, he, in a low voice, preferred a prayer to Hea 
ven, beseeching God to assist and crown him with sue- 
cess, in this seemingly perilous and new adventure” 
His ejaculation being finished, he pronounced in a loud 
voice, “*O thou mistress of my deeds and motions, the 
most resplendent and peerless Dulcinea del Toboso! if 
the prayer and petition of this thy adventurous lover 
can possibly reach thine ears, I conjure thee, by thy un- 
heard-of beauty, to grant my request, which is no other 
than that thou wouldst not now deny me thy favour 
and protection, when I stand so much in need of both; 
for I am just upon the brink of darting, plunging, and 
ingulfing myself into the profound abyss that opens 
wide before me, on purpose that the world may know 
there is nothing so impossible that I will not attempt 
and execute under the wings of thy favour.” 

So saying, he approached the pit, when he found it 
would be impracticable to slip down, or make way for 
entering, without thestrength of arms and back-strokes: 
he, therefore, unsheathing his sword, began to lay about 
him, and mow down the bushes that grew around the 
mouth of the cave, out of which an infinite number 
of huge crows and daws, affrighted at the noise and 
disturbance, sallied forth, with such force and velocity, 
as laid the knight upon his back ; and had he been as 
superstitious as he was a good Catholic, he would have 
looked upon this irruption as a bad omen, and excused 
himself from visiting the bowels of such a dreary place; 
at length he rose, and seeing that the flight of crows, 
and other birds of night, was now over, (for a number 
of bats had likewise come forth) he put the rope in the 
hands of Sancho and the scholar, desiring them to lower 
him down to the bottom of that dreadful cavern, which 
when he entered, Sancho gave him his benediction, and 
making a thousand crosses over him, exclaimed, “God 
and the rock of France, together with the trinity of 
Gaeta, be thy guides, thou flower, and cream, and 
scum of knights-errant: there thou goest, bully of the 

lobe, heart of steel, and arm of brass! I say again, 
God be thy guide, and bring thee back safe, sound, 
and without deceit, to the light of this life, which thou 
art now forsaking to bury thyself in that obscurity.” 
Almost the same prayer and deprecation was uttered 
by the scholar; while Don Quixote called aloud for 
rope, and afterwards for more rope, which they gave 
him by little and little. By that time the voice, which 
ascended through the windings and turnings of the 
cave, ceased to vibrate on their ears, they had already 
uncoiled the hundred fathoms, and were inclined’ to 
hoist him up again, as they had no more cord to spare: 
they staid, however, about half an hour, at the expira- 
tion of which they began to pull up the r , which 
seemed to have no weight attached to it, and came 
with such ease, that they imagined the knight was 
below; a supposition, in consequence of which 


squire wept most ree while he pulled with great — 


eagerness, in order to discover the truth; but when 
they had coiled up about fourscore fathoms, they felt the 
weight again, and were exceedingly rejoiced : — 
at.the distance of ten fathoms, they distinctly perce! 
Don Quixote, to whom Sancho addressed himself, say- 
ing, “Dear master, I wish your worship an happy 
return: we began to think you had tarred below to 
breed.” 

To this welcome the knight answered not a word. 
‘When they pulled him up, they perceived his eyes were 
shut, and that to all appearance he was fast asleep : then 
he was laid upon the ground, and untied; but still be 
did not awake: however, by dint of turning, i 
shaking, and moving, they alter some time him 
to himself, when yawning hideously, asif he awoke 
from a profound and boeny een ~ ee d 
amazement, and pronounced, “ orgive 
for having wihivene me from the most delightful proe- 
pect and agreeable life that ever mortal saw or en, 
ed: in effect, 1 am now fully convinced, that all 
pleasures of this life fleet away like a shadow or dream, 
or fade like the flowers of the field. O 
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esinos! O deeply wounded Durandarte! Ohap- 
acorns! O ain Guadiana! and you for- 
Jom daughters of Ruydera, who by your waters show 
the copious floods of tears that fall from your beauteous 

” 
“TThe echolar and Sancho hearing these words, which 
Don Quixote seemed to heave with immense pain from 
his very entrails, begged he would explain the an 
of what he had said, and inform them of what he ha 
seen in that infernal gulf” “Infernal, call you it?” 
said the knight: “ pray give it a better epithet, for that 
it surely does deserve, as you will presently perceive.” 
Then he desired they would give him something to eat, 
for he was excessively hungry : they spreading the car- 
pet upon the grass, produced the buttery of their bags, 
when all three sitting around them in love and good 
fellowship, made one meal serve for supper and after- 
noon’s luncheon, which being finished and the cloth 
taken away, “My sons,” said Don Quixote, “let no 
man stir, but listen with your whole attention to that 
which I am going to rehearse.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of the wonderful incidents recounted by the extravagant Don 
Quixote, who pretended to have seen them in the profound 
cave of Montesinos ; from the greatness and impossibility 
of which this adventure has been deemed apocryphal, 

Ir might be about four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the sun retiring behind a cloud, so as to emit a scanty 
light and temperate rays, gave Don Quixote an oppor- 
tunity of relating coolly and comfortably to his two il- 
lustrous hearers the particulars he had seen in the cave 
of Montesinos ; and he accordingly began to recite 
what follows :— 

“ About twelve or fourteen fathoms below the mouth 
of this dungeon, there is a concavity on the right hand, 
wide enough to contain a large wagon with its cattle, 
and illuminated by a small stream of light that descends 
through corresponding cracks and crannies, which open 
at a distance on the surface of the earth: this spacious 
cavity I perceived, when I was tired and out of humour 
at finding myself hanging and descending by a rope, 
through that dark and dreary dungeon, without know- 
ing any certain or determined way 5 I therefore resolv- 

to enter it and repose myself a little, and called to 
you to leave off lowering the rope, until I should give 
you further notice ; but I pi ip you did not hear me, 
so that I gathered up the cord you let down, and mak- 
ing it into an heap or coil, sat down upon it in a very 

— mood, to consider how I should descend to the 

m, having no person to support my weight. While 

I sat musing on this misfortune, I was all of a sudden 

overpowered by a most profound sleep, and without 

dreaming of the matter, or knowing how, or wherefore, 

I awoke, and found myself in the midst of the most 

beautiful, charming, and delightful meadow that nature 

could create, or the most fertile imagination could con- 
ceive. I rubbed and wiped my eyes, so as to see that 

far.from sleeping | was broad awaks: nevertheless, I 

felt my head and fumbled in my bosom, in order to be 

assured whether it was really my identical self, or some 
unsubstantial phantom and counterfeit ; but the totch, 
the reflection, and connected discourse I held with my- 
self, concurred to convince me that I was the same at 

that time as I find myself at present. Then was m 

view regaled with a sumptuous palace or castle, wit 

walls and battlements of clear, transparent crystal, and 
two large folding-gates, which opening, there came 

- advancing towards me, a venerable old man clad 

ma long cloak of purple baize, that trailed upon the 

ground: his shoulders and breast were girded with a 

collegiate scarf of green satin: his head was covered 

with a black Milan cap; and his beard, white as the 
drifted snow, descended to his middle. He wore no 
arms, but held in his hand a rosary of beads as large 
as walnuts, though the tens were as big as ostrich-eggs ; 
and his deportinent, air, gravity, and dignified presence, 

ed me with surprise and veneration. Coming up to 
ine, the first thing he did was to hug me closely in his 
arms, then he said, ‘Long, very long, most valiant 
knight, Don Quixote de La Mancha, have we, who are 
enchanted in these solitudes, expected thy arrival, that 

a mayest inform the world of what is contained 
and concealed in this profound cavern, which is called 
the cave of Montesinos ; an adventure hitherto reserv- 
ed, on purpose to be achieved by thy invincible heart 
and most stupendous courage. Follow me, illustrious 
signor, and I will show thee the wonders that lie hid in 
this transparent castle, of which I am governor and per- 
petual warder, as bging that identical Montesinos from 
whom the cavern takes its name.’ No sooner had he 
told me who he was, than I asked if it was true what 
the world above related of him, namely, that he had 
with a small dagger cut out the heart of his great friend 


16" 





Durendarte, and carried it to the Lady Belerma, accord- 
ing to his own desire, while he was in the agonies of 
death. He answered, every circumstance was true, ex- 
cept that of the dagger; for it was neither a r, 
nor small in its dimensions, but a polished poniard as 
sharp as an awl.” 

Te Sancho interposing, observed, that such a po- 
niard must have been made by Raymond de Hozes of 
Seville. “Ido not know who was the maker,” said 
the knight, “ but it could not be that sword-cutler ; for 
Raymond de Hozes was living tother day; whereas 
many years are elapsed since the battle of Roncesvalles, 
where that misfortune happened ; but this inquiry is of 
no im ce; nor does it disturb or alter the truth 
and evidence of the story.” “No, surely,” cried the 
scholar, “ pray, good your worship Don Quixote, T0- 
ceed ; for I listen to your narration with infinite plea- 
sure.” “ And I feel no less in recounting it,” answer- 
ed the knight. 

“ Well, then, the venerable Montesinos led me into 
the crystalline palace, where in a low hall, cool beyond 
conception, ae lined with alabaster, stood a monument 
of marble, of exquisite ig se upon which I per- 
ceived a knight lying at full length, 1 do not mean a 
statue of bronze, marble, or jasper, such as we common- 
ly see on other tombs, but a man of real flesh and 
bones: he held his right hand, which being muscular 
and hairy, denoted the great strength of the owner over 
the region of the heart, and before | had time to ask any 
questions, Montesinos seeing me astonished, and gaz- 
ing attentively at the sepulchre, ‘This is my friend 
Durandarte,’ said he, ‘the flower and mirror of all the 
valiant and enamoured knights of his time: here he is 
kept enchanted as well as myself, and many others of 
both sexes, by Merlin, that French enchanter, who is 
said to have been forgotten by the devil; though, for 
my own part, I believe he is not oy | the devil’s son, 
but that, according to the proverb, he knows one point 
more than the devil. How or for what reason he en- 
chanted us, nobody knows, but time will discover the 
mystery 5 and, in my — that time is not far off; 
what surprises me is, I know as certainly as the sun 
shines, that Durandarte breathed his last in my arms, 
and after he was dead, I, with my own individual hands, 
took out his heart, which must certainly have weighed 
a couple of pounds; for, according to the observation 
of naturalists, the man who has a large heart is endow- 
ed with more valour than he whose his heart is of small- 
er dimensions: this being the case, and the knight cer- 
tainly dead, how comes he, even at this day, to sigh 
ont complain, from time to time, as if he was actually 
alive ?” 

“ He had no sooner pronounced these words, than the 
wretched Durandarte cried, in a loud voice, ‘O cousin 
Montesinos! the last favour I requested of you was, 
that when my soul should quit m y, you would ex- 
tract my heart either with poniard or dagger, and cai 
it to Belerma.’ The venerable Montesinos hearing this 
apostrophe, kneeled before the piteous knight, and with 
tears in his eyes, replied, ‘ Already, Signor Durandarte, 
my dearest cousin! already have | executed what you 
commanded me to perform, on that unlucky day of our 
defeat ; I extrac our heart as well as I could, with- 
out leaving the smallest particle of it in your breast ; I 
wiped it with a laced handkerchief, and set out with it 
full gallop for France, after having first committed you 
to the bosom of the earth, with such a flood of tears as 
was sufficient to bathe and wash my hands of the blood 
they had contracted by raking in your bowels ; and as a 
surer token, dear cousin of my soul! at the first place I 
reached, in my way from Roncesvalles, I sprinkled your 
heart with a little salt, that it might not acquire a bad 
smell, and continue, if not quite fresh, at least tolerably 
sweet, until it could be presented to the Lady Belerma, 
who, together with you and me, and your squire Gua- 
diana, the Duenna Ruydera, her seven daughters, and 
two nieces, and many others of your friends and ac- 

uaintance, have been long enchanted in this place by 
the sage Merlin; and although five hundred years are 
elapsed, not one of us is dead; though we have lost 
Ruydera with her daughters and nieces, who by weep- 
ing are, through the compassion of Merlin, converted 
into so many lakes, which, in the world above, and in 
the province of La Mancha, are called the lakes of 
Ruydera ; the seven sisters belong to the King of Spain, 
and the two nieces to the knights of the very holy order, 
called St.John. Your squire Guadiana, bewailing like- 
wise your misfortune, was changed into a river of the 
same name, which, when it reached the surface of the 
earth, and saw the sun of the other sky, was so grieved 
at the thoughts of leaving you, that he sunk down into 
the bowels of the globe ; but, as it was not possible for 
him to resist his natural current, he from time to time 
rises up, showing himself to the sun and to the nations: 
he receives a reinforcement from the waters of the fore- 


mentioned lakes, with which, and many others} that 


. his stream, he enters Portugal in majesty and pomp. 
Vevertheless, wheresoever he runs, he discovers a sullen 
melancholy, and does not Ian himself upon breeding 
within his channel fish of dainty relish and esteem ; but 
only such as are coarse and unsavoury, and widely dif- 
ferent from those of the golden Tagus. t I now 
say, my dear cousin, I have often expressed, and as you 
make no reply, I conclude you either do not hear, or do 
not give credit to my words; a circumstance which, as 
Heaven doth know, overwhelms me with affliction. I 
will at present make you acquainted with one piece of 
news, which, if it does not alleviate your sorrow, can 
surely, in no shape, tend to its augmentation. Know, 
then, here stands in your presence (open your eyes and 
behold him) that great knight of whom so many things 
have been prophesied by the sage Merlin; that Don 
Quixote de ye say, who has renewed, and, 
with greater advantages than in times past, raised agai 

from oblivion the long-forgotten chi , by the means 
and favour of whom, perhaps, we ourselves may be dis- 
enchanted ; for great men, such great achievements are 
reserved,’ ‘ ‘hel if that should not be the case,’ replied 
the afflicted Durandarte, in a faint and languid tone ; 
‘and if that should not be the case, cousin, I say, pa- 
tience, and shuffle the cards.’ Then turning himself 
upon one side, he relapsed into his usual silence, with- 
out qpabeg another word, 

“ At that instant, hearing a great noise of shrieks and 
lamentations, accompanied with doleful sighing and dis- 
mal sobbing, I turned about, and saw through the crystal 
walls into another apartment, through which a proces- 
sion passed, consisting of two files of most beautiful 
damsels in mourning, with white turbans on their heads, 
in the Turkish manner; in the rear of these came a 
lady, for such by her stately demeanour she seemed to 
be, clothed like the rest in black, with a veil so ful! and 
long that it kissed the ground ; her tarban was twice as 
large as the largest of the others ; her eye-brows met 
above her nose, which was flattish; her mouth was 
large, but her lips retained the colour of vermillion ; her 
teeth, which she sometimes disclosed, were thin and ill 
set, though white as blanched almonds; and in her 
hand she held a fine linen cloth, in which, as near as I 
could guess, was an heart, so dried and shrivelled that 
it seemed to be of perfect mummy. Montesinos gave 
me to understand, that all those of the procession were 
domestics of Durandarte and Belerma, enchanted in that 
pan together with their lord and lady; and that the 
ast who carried the heart in the napkin was Belerma 
herself, who, with her damsels, never failed to appear in 
that procession four days in the week, and sing, or 
rather howl, dirges over the body, and the woeful heart 
of his cousin: and that if she now seemed a little 
homely, or not quite so beautiful as fame reported her, 
the change proceeded from the bad nights and worse 
days she passed in that state of enchantment, as I might 
perceive in her large wrinkles and wan complexion ; 
nor did that yellowness and those furrows proceed from 
any irregularity in the monthly disorder incident to 
women, for many months and even years had passed 
since she had the least show of any such evacuation ; 
but solely from the anguish of her heart, occasioned by 
that which she holds incessantly in her hand, and which 
renews and xecals to her memory the misfortune of her 
ill-fated lover : had it not been for that mischance, scarce 
would she have been equalled in beauty, sprightliness, 
and grace, even by the fair Dulcinea del Toboso, cele- 
brated as she is, not only in this country, but also through 
the whole universe.’ 

“ «Softly, Signor Don Montesinos,’ said I, interrupt- 
ing him at this period, ‘ be so good as to tell your story 
as it ought to be told; for you know all comparisons 
are odious, and therefore there is no occasion to com- 
ay: any person with another; the peerless Dulcinea 

el Toboso is what she is, and the Lady Donna Beler- 
ma is likewise what she is, and has been, and there let 
the matter rest To this remonstrance he replied, 
‘Pardon me, Signor Don Quixote ; I confess I have 
been to blame, and egregiously erred, in saying the 
Lady Dulcinea would scarce equal the Lady Belerma ; 
seeing my having known by certain guesses that your 
worship is the knight of Dulcinea, was sufficient to 
have induced me to bite off my tongue rather than com- 
re her with any thing but heaven itself.’ Such satis- 
fection from the great Montesinos cs hae the disgust 
that my heart received in hearing Belerma compared 
with my mistress.” 

“T marvel much,” said Sancho,” that your worship 
did not fall upon the old hunks, and break every bone 
in his skin, aye, and pull his beard in such a manner 
as not to leave one single hair.” “By no means, friend 
Sancho,” answered the knight, “it would not have 
become me to behave in that manner; for we are all 





obliged to respect our seniors, although they are not 
knights ; but more especialiy those who are va of 
quality, and besides in a state of enchantment. This 
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1 know full well, that there was nothing left unpaid on 
either side, in the course of the questions and answers 
that passed between us.” 

Here the scholar interposing, “I cannot conceive,” 
said he, “Signor Don Quixote, how your worship, in 
such a short time as that you have spent below, could 
see so many things, and ask and answer such a number 
of questions.” “* How long is it since I descended ?” 
said thé knight. “Little more than an hour,” replied 
the squire. * That’s impossible,” resumed Don Quixote, 
“ for night fell, and morning dawned, and darkness and 
light succeeded each other three times; so that, by my 
reckoning, I must have remained three days in those 
sequestered shades, which are hidden from our view.” 
“My master must be in the right,” said Sancho: “for 
as all those things have happened by enchantment, 
perhaps what appeared but one hour to us, might seem 
three days and nights to your worship.” “It may be 
so,” answered the knight. Then the student asking 
if his worship had eaten any thing in all that time; “ 
have not tasted one mouthful,” said he, “ nor had T the 
least sensation of hunger.” “And do those who are 
enchanted eat?” resumed the scholar. “They do not 
eat,” answered Don Quixote, “nor do they void the 
larger excrements, though it is supposed that their 
nails, beards, and hair, are always growing.” 

Here Sancho desired to know if ever those en- 
chanted gentry enjoyed the benefit of sleep? ‘To which 
interrogation his master replied, “No, surely, at least 
in those three days that I passed among them, neither 
they nor myself once closed an eye.” “Here then,” 
said the squire, “we may conveniently trust in the 
proverb, ‘T'ell me your company, and I'll tell you your 
manners” While your worship keeps company with 
enchanted people, who are always fasting and watch- 
ing, it is no great wonder if you neither eat nor sleep 
while you are among them; but really, signor, = 
worship must forgive me, if I say, that of all you have 
told us, God take me, I was going to say the devil, if 
1 believe one circumstance.” “ How,” cried the scholar, 
“then Signor Don Quixote must have lied! who, even 
if we could entertain such a supposition, has not had 
time to compose and contrive such a number of fables.” 
“T do not believe that my master tells lies,” answered 
Sancho. “What then is thy conception?” said the 
knight. “I conceive,” replied Sancho, “that: Merlin, 
or those magicians who have enchanted the whole 
rabble which your worship hath seen and discoursed 
with below, have likewise stuffed your noddle, or 
memory, with all that nonsense which you have al- 
ready recounted, as well as what you have left untold.” 
“That might be the case,” said Don Quixote, “ but I 
assure you itis not so at present; for what I have 
recounted I saw with my own eyes, and touched with 
my own hands. But what wilt thou say, when I now 
tell thee, that among an infinite number of other 
wonderful things, which I shall relate hereafter in the 
course of our travels, as they do notall belong to this 

lace, Montesinos showed me three country wenches 
aping and skipping like so many goats through those 
delightful plains: and scarce had I set eves on them, 
when I recognized them to be the peerless Dulcinea, 
and those two individual: young women with whom 
we spoke in the neighbourhood of Toboso. When I 
asked Montesinos if he knew them, he answered 
in the negative, but said he took them to be some 
enchanted ladies of quality ; for they had appeared but 
a few days in that meadow ; nor ought I to wonder at 
that circumstance, forasmuch as in the same place there 
were many ladies of the past and present age, enchant- 
ed in different and strange forms, among whom he re- 
collected Queen Ginebra, and her Duenna Quintano- 
na, who was skinker to Lancelot, when he came from 
Britain.” Sancho hearing his master talk in this man- 
ner, was ready to run distracted, or burst with laughing; 
for knowing the truth of the feigned enchantment of 
Dulcinea, of which indeed he himself had been the au- 
thor and evidence, he was convinced, beyond all doubt, 
that his master was stark staring mad; and in that 
persuasion exclaimed, “In evil hour, accursed season, 
and unlacky day, my dear master, did your worship go 
down to the other world ; and ina mischievous mo- 
ment did you meet with Signor Montesinos, who has 
sent you back in such a woeful condition. Well was 
your worship here above, in your sound judgment, such 
as God had bestowed upon you, saying sentences, and 
giving counsel at every turn, and not as at present, 
venting a heap of the greatest nonsense that was ever 
conceived.” “I know thee too well, Sancho,” answer- 
ed Don Quixote, “to mind what thou sayest.”  “ And 
I, in like manner,” replied his squire, “know you too 
well to regard what you say: wound me, or confound 
me, or kill me if you will, for what I have said, and 
what I mean to say, if your worship does not mend and 
correct pees own speeches ; but now we are at peace, 
pray tell me how, or by what token you came to know 





our lady mistress, and if you spoke to her, what answer 
she made ?” 


“T knew her again,” replied the knight, “by the same 
clotkes she wore when thou thyself didst show her to 
my astonished eyes: I likewise addressed myself to 
her, but she answered not a syllable; on the contrary, 
she turned about and fled so swiftly, that an arrow 
would not have overtaken her: nevertheless, I wished 
to follow, and would certainly have pursued her, had 
not Montesinos advised me not to fatigue myself ; for 
it would be to no purpose, and besides it was time for 
me to return to the light above. He likewise told me 
that, in process of time, he would give me notice in what 
manner he, Durandarte, Belerma, and all the rest in 
those sequestered shades, were to be disenchanted. 
But what of all [ saw and observed gave me the great- 
est pain was this: while I was engaged in this conver- 
sation with Montesinos, one of the hapless Dulcinea’s 
companions came up to me unperceived, and with tears 
in her eyes thus accosted me, in a low and whimpering 
voice : ‘My Lady Dulcinea del Toboso kisses your 
worship’s hands, and begs your — will be pleased 
to let her know how your worship does: moreover, 
being in great necessity, she supplicates your worship, 
in the most earnest manner, to be pleased to lend her, 
upon this her new cotton under-petticoat, half a dozen 
rials, or any small matter your worship can spare, 
which, upon her honest word, shall be restored in a very 
short time’ This message filled me with surprise and 
concern, and turning to the sage, ‘Is it possible, Signor 
Montesinos,’ said I, ‘that people of condition are ex- 
posed to necessity in a state of enchantment?’ To this 
question he replied, ‘Take my word for it, Signor Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, that which we call necessity is 
known in all states, extending to all conditions, prevail- 
ing among every class of people, and not even sparing 
those who are enchanted: and since Signora Dulcinea 
del Toboso sends to beg these six rials, and the pledge 
seems to be well worth the money, you had better let 
her have them; for she must certainly be in great 
trouble.” ‘'The pledge I will not touch,’ said I, ‘ nor in- 
deed canI comply with her request; for I have not 
above four rials!’ which I gave her, and these were the 
very individual pieces which I received from thee, San- 
cho, tother day, in order to give away in charity to the 
poor I might meet with on the road. ‘Sweetheart,’ 
said I, ‘tell your lady that her distress affects me to the 
very soul, and I wish were as rich as Fouckar * to re- 
move its; let her know that I neither can nor will enjoy 
health while deprived of her agreeable presence and im- 

roving conversation ; and that [ fervently and earnestly 
- her goodness will be pleased to indulge with her 
company, this her captive servant and afflicted knight. 
Tell her also that, when least she dreams of any such 
matter, she shall hear that I have made a vow, like that 
which was sworn by the Marquis of Mantua, to revenge 
his cousin Valdovinos, when he found him at the last 
gasp, in the middle of the mountain ; namely, that he 
would not eat from off a table-cloth, together with some 
whimsieal additions, until he should have revenged his 
death; and in like manner, I will swear never to be 
quiet, but traverse the seven divisions of the globe more 
punctually than did the Infant Don Pedro + of Portugal, 
until she be restored to the upper world.’ ‘ All that, and 
much more, you owe to my lady,’ said the damsel, who, 
taking the rials, instead of curtseying, cut a caper in the 
air two yards high. 

“O, holy God!” cried Sancho, with aloud voice, 
“is it possible that those enchanters and enchantments 
should have such power to change the good sense of my 
master into such nonsensical madness! O, signor! 
signor! for the love of God look to yourself, have some 
respect for your own honour, and give no credit to 
those vanities, which have diminished and disturbed 
your senses.” “Thy regard for me, Sancho, makes 
thee talk in that manner,” answered the knight; “and 
as thou art not experienced in the events of this world, 
every thing that is uncommon, to thee seems impos- 
sible ; but the time will come, as I have already observ- 
ed, when [ shall recount some circumstances which I 
saw below, that will compel thee to believe what I 
have now related, the truth of which neither admits of 
dispute or reply.” 





* Fouckar was a very rich merchant of Augsburg, and 
a great favourite of Charles V. who owed him a very con- 
siderable sum, It is reported of him, that when the em- 
eror lodged at his house, in his return from Tunis, the fire 
in his chamber was of cinnamon, and his landlord lighted it 
with his imperial majesty’s own obligation, thereby cancel- 
ling an immense debt, The wealth of these traders, for 
there were two brothers, become proverbial, and it was 
usual to say of any very opulent person, ‘ He is as rich as 
a Fouckar.” 
t This was the great patron of the Portuguese discove. 
ries along the coast of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope, 











CHAPTER VIL. 

In which are recounted a thousand fooleries, equally imper. 
tinent and necessary to the ae, understanding f ths 
sublime history. 

He who translated this sublime history from the 
original, composed by its first author, Cid Hamet 
Benengeli, says, that coming to the chapter which treats 
of the adventure of the cave, he found this observation 
written on the margin in the hand-writing of the said 
Hamet. 

“T cannot conceive or persuade myself that the va- 
liant Don Quixote literally saw and heard all that ig 
recounted in the foregoing chapter, for this reason: all 
the adventures in which he has hitherto been en q 
are feasible, and likely to have happened ; but this of 
the cave I can by no means believe true, in any 
circumstance, because it is so wide of all reason and 
probability ; then to suppose that Don Quixote would 
tell lies! he who was the truest gentleman and most 
noble knight of his time! it is not possible! He cer. 
tainly would have suffered himself to be shot to death 
rather than deviate one tittle from the truth; besides, [ 
consider that he explained and recounted the adventure 
so circumstantially, that he could not be supposed to have 
contrived extempore such a large concatenation of ex- 
travagancies ; but after all, should the adventure seem 
apocryphal, the blame cannot be laid to my door, and 
therefore I give it to the public without affirming it 
either to be true or false. Reader, if thou hast discern. 
ment, thou mayest judge for thyself; for it is neither 
my duty, nor is it in my power, todo more: though it 
is held for certain, that the knight, on his death-bed, 
retracted the whole, saying he had invented the sto 
because it seemed to agree and quadrate with those 
ventures we had read in his books.” 

Then the Arabian proceeds in his history to this 
effect: 

The scholar was equally astonished at the presump- 
tion of Sancho Panza, and the forbearance of his 
master, and concluded that the satisfaction he derived 
from having seen his mistress Dulcinea del 'Toboso, 
even though enchanted, had produced that milkiness 
of temper, which was now so remarkable; had not 
this been the case, Sancho’s freedom. and remarks 
were such as would have brought a wooden shower 
upon his shoulders ; for he was downright impertinent 
to his master, to whom the student thus addressed 
himself: “For my own part, Signor Don Quixote 
de La Mancha, I look upon this as the happiest 
journey | ever performed ; for, in the course of it, i me 
made four valuable acquisitions :—In the first place, I 
have gained the acquaintance of your worship, which 
I deem a piece of singular felicity. Secondly, I have 
been made acquainted with what is locked up and 
contained in the cave of Montesinos, together with the 
metamorphoses of Guadiana, and the lakes of Ruydera; 
transmutations that will aptly fill a place in the Spanish 
Ovid which I have in ve - Thirdly, I have discovered 
the antiquity of card-playing, which at least must be 
as old as the time of Charlemagne, as may be gathered 
from the words which your worship heard Durandarte 

pronounce, when at the end of that long harangue of 

lontesinos, he awoke and said, ‘ Patience, and shuffle 

the cards,’ For that phrase and manner of speaking 
he could not have learned during his enchantment, but 
certainly when he was alive and well in France, during 
the reign of the said Charlemagne ; and this investiga- 
tion comes pat to the purpose for the other book which 
Tam composing, I mean the Supplement to Polydore 
Virgil, on the invention of antiquities ; for I take it for 
granted he has forgot to insert in his book the discovery 
of card-playing, which I will now explain, and doubt- 
less it will be a very material circumstance, especially 
when confirmed by such a grave and authentic evidence 
as Signor Durandarte. Fourthly, and lastly, I have 
now ascertained the source of the Guadiana, hitherto 
unknown among the nations.” 

“You have, indeed, good reason to be satisfied,” re- 
plied the knight; “but I should be glad to know, it 
by God’s assistance you should obtain a license for 
printing those books (which is a matter of doubt with 
me) to what patron you intend they should be ded- 
cated ?” “There are plenty of lords and dees in 
Spain,” answered the scholar, “to whom they may be 
dedicated.” “But a very few,” said Don Quixote; 
“not but that a great many deserve dedications, but 
because few will receive them, that they may not lay 
themselves under the obligation of making such a re- 
compense as may seem due to the labour and courtesy 
of authors: one prince, indeed, I know, who supp! 
the defect of the rest, with such advantages, that if I 
durst presume to describe them, I might perhaps excite 
envy in many noble hearts: but, let that circumstane® 
rest till a more convenient season; and in the mean 
time, let us endeavour to find some place where " 
may procure a night’s lodging.” “ Not far fromhenes 
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replied the student, “is an hermitage, where lives an 
anchorite, who is said to have been a soldier, and bears 
the character of being a good Christian, and, moreover, 
adiscreet and charitable man ; adjoining .to the her- 
mitage is a little house, built by the labour of his own 
which, though narrow, is large enough to receive 
travellers.” ‘Can that same hermitage produce any 
try,” said Sancho, “There are few hermitages 
eee of that provision,” answered the knight ; “ for 
the anchorites of these days, are not like those who 
dwelt in the deserts of Egypt, clothing themselves with 
leaves, and subsisting on the roots of the earth. 
‘And here I would not be understood to extol one sort, 
inorder to depreciate another ; for the penance now in 
use does not come up to the rigour and austerity of 
those times: nevertheless, they are all good, at least 
so 1 suppose them to be; and even should the stream 
yun foul, the hypocrite who cloaks his knavery is less 
dangerous to the commonwealth than he who trans- 
s in the face of day.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the appearance 
ofaman coming towards them on foot, walking fast 
and switching a mule loaded with lances and halberts ; 
when he came up he saluted them, and passed on at a 

pace, and Don Quixote perceiving his hurry, 
“Honest friend,” said he, “ pray stop a little, for you 
seem to go faster than your mule could wish.” “Signor,” 
answered the man, “ I cannot tarry at present, because 
these arms, of which I have the charge, are to be used 
tomorrow morning, so that I cannot possibly stay ; 
therefore, adieu: but if you desire to know for what 
e they were procured, at the inn which is beyond 
the hermitage [ have some thoughts of taking m 
night’s lodging, and if you are travelling the same road, 
there you will find me, and there you shall hear strange 
tidings; so once more I bid you farewell.” So saying, 
he whipped up the mule in such a manner, that Don 
Quixote had not time to ask another question concern- 
ing those strange tidings which he promised to relate ; 
but, being extremely curious, and continually fatigued 
with the desire of learning novelties, he ordered his 
company to set off that instant and proceed to the inn, 
without touching at the hermitage, where the scholar 
wished to pass the evening. In compliance with the 
knight’s desire, all three mounted their beasts, and 
followed the direct road to the,inn, which they reached 
alittle before the twilight. The student however pro- 
that they should call and take a draught at the 
itage: Sancho Panza hearing this proposal, im- 
mediately turned Dapple’s head towards it, being fol- 
lowed by Don Quixote and the scholar: but his ill luck 
seemed to have ordained that the hermit should not be 
at home, as they were told by an under-hermit whom 
they found in the place. When the squire demanded 
a flask of his best and dearest, he answered, “ that his 
master had no wine, but if he chose a pitcher of his 
cheapest water, he should have it with all his heart.” 
“If had chosen water,” said Sancho, “there is plenty 
of wells upon the road, from which I might have quench- 
ed my thirst. Othe wedding of Camacho! and the 
abundance of Don Deigo’s house! how often shall I 
lament the loss of you!” } 

When he had uttered this ejaculation, they quitted 
the hermitage, and pushed on towards the inn, and 
having rode forwards a little way, they overtook a lad 
who travelled the same road at his own leisure: he 
carried a sword over his shoulder, that supported a bun- 
dle of clothes, which seemed to consist of trowsers, a 
cloak, and shirt ; for he wore a velvet jacket with some 
slips of satin, and the shirt hanging out: he had silk 
stockings, and square-toed shoes, in the court fashion : 
his age seemed to be about eighteen or nineteen; he 
‘had a sprightly countenance, and an agility in his person ; 
he amused himself in singing couplets to beguile the 
fatigue in travelling, and when they overtook him, had 
just finished one, which the student remembered to have 
run in this strain : 

To the wars my necessity drags me away, 
But if I had money, at home I would stay. 


_ The first who accosted him was Don Sten, say- 
ing, “ You travel very light, young gentleman ; pray, 
good now, whither oe you be going?” To this in- 
terrogation the youth replied, “ I travel so light on ac- 
count of poverty and the heat of the weather; and I 
am going to the wars.” “The heat ~ a very 
good 1 reason,” resumed the knight, “ but how should 
poverty be the cause of your travelling in that man- 
ner?” “ Signor,” answered the youth, “I carry in 
this bundle a pair of velvet trunk breeches, fellows to 
this jacket, which if I wear out in the country, they will 

me no credit in town, and I have not wherewithal 
a a reinforcement? for this reason, therefore, 

i the benefit of the free air, I travel as you see me, 
until 1 get up with some companies of foot, which are 
quartered at a town about twelve leagues from hence ; 





there I shall inlist among them, and there will not be 
wanting some ba: -wagon, in which | may pro- 
ceed to the place of embarkation, which they say is to 
be Carthagena ; and I would much rather have the 
king for my lord and master, and serve him in his w 
than be the lacquey of some scoundrel at court.” “ A 
have you obtained any post ?” said the scholar. “Had 
I served a grandee of Spain, or some person of quality,” 
replied the youth, “ I should certainly have got some- 
pe of that kind ; for this is the advantage of being in 
g service, that a man is frequently preferred from the 

ack of his master’s chair to a pair of colours, a com- 

any, or some handsome provision: but it was my un- 

appy fate to be always in the service of poor idle ras- 
cals, or foreigners, who give such a miserable and 
consumptive allowance of board wages, that one half 
was expended in the starching of a ruff; and it would 
be looked upon as a miracle, if any such page-adven- 
turer should obtain a tolerable provision.” “ And 
pray, friend,” said Don Quixote, “is it possible, that 
during all the years you have been in service, you 
never had a livery?” “ Yes,” answered the page, “I 
have had two ; but as he who quits a convent before 
he professes is stripped of his habit, and obliged to re- 
sume his own clothes ; so was I served by my mas- 
ters, who, after having transacted the business that 
brought them to court, returned to their own homes, 
and took back the liveries which they had given me 
out of mere ostentation.” 

“ A very scandalous* Espilorcheria, indeed, as the 
Italians call it,” said Don Quixote ; “ but, notwith- 
standing you may think yourself very happy in having 
left the court with such a laudable intention ; for there 
is nothing upon earth more productive of honour and 
profit, next to the service of God, than the service of 
the king, our natural lord and master; especially in 
the exercise of arms, by which more honour, if not 
more wealth, is acquired than by learning itself; for as 
I have divers and sundry times observed, although a 
greater number of families have been raised by learn- 
ing than by arms, yet those founded upon arms rise, I 
don’t know how, above their fellows, with a kind of 
natural splendour, by which all others are outshone : 
and what Fam now going to say, I desire you will 
lay up in your remembrance ; for it will be of much 
comfort and utility to you in the midst of all your suf- 
ferings : never entertain a thought of what adversity 
may happen, for the worst is death ; and provided it 
comes with honour, itis the greatest happiness to die. 
Julius Cesar, that valiant Emperor of icon, being 
asked which was the most agreeable death, answered, 
‘ That which is sudden, unexpected, and unforeseen :’ 
and though this reply savoured of the pagan, ignorant 
of the knowledge of the true God, nevertheless, with 
regard to his being freed from the pangs of human in- 
firmity, he said well: for, supposing you should be 
slain in the first action of a skirmish, either by a can- 
non ball, or the explosion of a mine, what does it sig- 
nify ? we must all die, and there is an end of the whole ; 
and according to Terence, a dead soldier, who falls in 
battle, makes a much nobler appearance than one who 
lives by running away : the good soldier acquires re- 
putation in proportion to the obedience he pays to his 
captain, or those who have a right to command him ; 
and pray take notice, child, a soldier had much _ better 
smell of gunpowder than of civet; and if old age 
overtake you in that noble employment, though you 
should be covered over with wounds, parelytic, or lame, 
it can never overtake you without such honour as_po- 
verty cannot diminish ; especially now that provision 
is to be made for the maintenance and relief of old dis- 
abled soldiers ? for it is not reasonable that they should 
be treated like negro slaves, to whom, when they are 
old and incapable of service, their masters often give 
their freedom, driving them from their houses, and, un- 
der the title of liberty, leaving them still slaves to hun- 

t, which nothing but death can dispel. This is all 
Fioee to say at present, therefore get up, and ride be- 
hind me to the inn, where I shall treat you with a sup- 
per, and in the morning you may pursue your journey, 
which I pray God may be as fortunate as your intention 
+ ” 


is good. 

The page excused himself from riding behind the 
knight, though he embraced his invitation to supper at 
the inn ; and Sancho said within himself, “ Lord com- 
fort thee for a master! Is it possible that a man who 
can utter so many good things, should affirm that he 
has seen all that impossible nonsense which he has told 
of the cave of Montesinos? But time is the trier of all 
things.” 

In such discourse they arrived at the inn just as it 
grew dark, and Sancho was not a little rejoiced to find 
that his master took it to be a real inn, and not a cas- 
tle, according to his usual whims, They had scarce 





* A knavish trick, 





entered, when Don Quixote inquired of the landlord 
about the man with the lances and halberts, and under- 
stood he was in the stable providing for the accommo 
dation of his beast ; an example which was followed 
by the student and Sancho, who preferred Rozinante to 
the best manger and stall of the whole stable. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In which is set forth the braying adventure, and the dwvert- 
ing achievement of the puppets, with the memorable re- 
sponses of the divining ape. 

Don Quixote would not stay till his bread was 
baked, as the saying is, so impatient was he to hear 
and know the strange tidings that were promised by 
the arms-carrier, in quest of whom he forthwith went 
to the place where the landlord said he was; and hav- 
ing found him, desired he would by all means gratify 
him with a circumstantial account of those things he 
had mentioned on the road.” “The account of my 
strange tidings,” answered the man, “I shall give 
when I am more at leisure, and not at work, as I am 
at present : if your worship will give me time to take 
care of my beast, I will tell you such things as you 
will be surprised to hear.” “ ‘They shall not be delay- 
ed on that account,” said the knight, “for I myself 
will lend you an helping hand.” He accordingly win- 
nowed the corn, a cleaned the manger ; so that the 
man, induced by his humility, could do no less than 
= his request with good will; sitting down, there- 
ore, in a hollow of the wall, close by Don Quixote, 
who, with the scholar, page, Sancho Panza, and the 
innkeeper, —_—_ his council and audience, he be- 
gan to relate what follows : 

“ You must know, gentlemen, that in a village at 
the distance of four leagues and a half from this inn, 
it came to pass that a certain alderman, through the 
craft and malice of a servant wench, which I have not 
time to explain, lost an ass ; and though the said alder- 
man used all possible means to find him, he found it 
impossible to succeed : fifteen days had the ass been 
missing, according to public fame and report, when the 
owner was in the market-place accosted by another 
alderman of the same town, who said, ‘Hansel me 
for my good news, neighbour : your beast has appear- 
ed. ‘ That I will, neighbour, and heartily,’ answered 
the other ; ‘ but let us ‘know where he has appeared.’ 
‘Upon the mountain,’ replied the finder : ‘1 saw him 
this morning, without pack-saddle or any sort of fur- 
niture ; and so lean, that it was piteous to behold him. 
I would have driven him before me, and brought him 
home; but he was so wild and shy, that when I went 
near him, he took to his heels, and ran into the most 
concealed part of the mountain : if you choose it, we 
two will go in quest of him ; stay till | house my own 
beast, and I'll return presently.” ‘I shall be much 
obliged to you,’ said he of the strayed ass, ‘and shall 
endeavour to repay you in the same coin.’ With 
these very circumstances, and in the self-same manner 
that I relate the affair to you, it istold and related by 
those who have cnued into the true spirit of the 
case. 

“Tn conclusion, thetwo aldermen walked hand inhand 
to the mountain, and coming to the place and spot 
where they expected to find the ass, they found hun 
not: nor could they get one glimpse of him, although 
they searched all about over and over. Perceiving that 
he was not likely to appear, ‘ Hark ye, neighbour,’ said 
the alderman who had seen him, ‘there is a contriv- 
ante come into my head, by which we shall certainly 
discover the animal, even though he should be conceal- 
ed in the bowels of the earth, much more if he is in this 
mountain ; and that is this, J have a marvellous knack 
at braying, and if you have any turn that way, you 
may conclude the business is done.’ ‘ Any turn, neigh- 
bour !’ cried the other: ‘by the Lord! I will not yield 
in point of braying to the best man alive, not even to an 
identical ass.’ ‘We shall see presently,’ answered 
the second alderman ; ‘for my intention is, that you 
should go to one side of the mountain, and I to the 
other, so as to walk round it quite, and every now and 
then you shall bray, and I will bray; and it cannot be 
but that the ass will hear and answer if he is on this 
mountain.’ To this proposal the owner replied, ‘Neigh- 
bour, it is an excellent — and worthy your great 

nius.’ So parting, according to agreement, it came 
eens that beth bre ed cneolt at a same time, and 
each being deceived by the other’s braying, ran forward 
in hopes of finding the ass ; when perceiving their mis- 
take, ‘ Neighbour,’ said the loser, ‘is it possible that 
was not my ass which brayed just now?” ‘No: it was 

I, answered the other. ‘ , then, cried the owner, 

‘there is not the least difference in point of braying, be- 

tween you and an ass! for in m Fife did I never hear 

or see such a resemblance,’ ‘That compliment and 
approbation,’ answered the contriver, ‘would be muck 
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better bestowed upon yourself than upon me, neigh- 
bour ; for, by the that made me, you would give 
two heats of advantage to the biggest and best brayer 
in Christendom ; for the sound you produce is deep, 
sonorous, within proper time and compass, and the 
falls frequent and sharp; in a word, I own myself over- 
come, and yield you the palm and banner of that rare 
talent.’ “By the mass!’ said the owner, ‘I will from 
henceforward have a higher opinion of my own ability, 
and believe I know something, since I really possess 
such a gift ; for, although I always thought I brayed 
tolerably well, I never imagined | excelled so much as 
you say Ido.’ ‘I therefore tell you,’ replied the other, 
‘that many rare talents are lost in this world ; and that 
they are -benewed upon those who cannot turn them 
to advantage.’ ‘ Ours,’ said the owner, ‘except in such 
cases as this that we have now in hand, can be but of 
little service, and even in this, God grant it may turn to 
account.’ 

“ After these mutual compliments, they parted a se- 
cond time, and began to bray again ; but still they were 
deceived, and met as before, until by way of counter- 
signal, from which they might know one another, they 
agreed to bray twice in a breath: accordingly they 
doubled their brayings, and encompassed the whole 
mountain, without being favoured with the least answer 
or sign from the strayed ass; and, indeed, no wonder 
the poor unfortunate animal did not answer ; for they 
found him in the remotest of the wood, almost de- 
voured by the wolves. The owner seeing him in this 
plight, ‘1 marvelled much,’ said he, ‘that he did not 
answer, for had he been alive and heard you, he must 
have brayed again, else he had been no ass; but as I 
have had the pleasure of hearing you bray so melo- 
diously, neighbour, [ think my trouble well bestowed, 
even although I have found him dead.’ ‘’Tis in good 
hands, neighbour,’ replied the other ; ‘for in chanting, 
the clerk is not a whit inferior to the curate.’ 

“ Having made these mutual remarks, they returned 

to the village, equally hoarse and disconsolate, and re- 
counted to their friends, neighbours, and acquaintance, 
what had happened to them in their searching for the 
ass, extolling one another to the skies for the talent of 
braying ; so that every circumstance of the story was 
related among the neighbouring villages ; and the devil, 
who is never at rest, but always glad of an opportunity 
to sow discord and scatter quarrels, raising lies in the 
wind, and huge chimeras from little or no foundation, 
so ordered matters, that the people of the other villages, 
when they saw any person Cane to our town, be- 
gan to bray, as if to hit him in the teeth with the bray- 
ing of our aldermen. The story was taken up by the 
boys, which was all one asif it had fallen into the hands 
and mouths of all the devils in hell ; and the braying 
was circulated from one town to another in such a man- 
ner, that the natives of the village of Braywick are as 
well known and distinguished as a blackamoor from a 
Spaniard ; and this joke has become so serious, that our 
townsmen have frequently gone forth in arms and re- 
gular order to give battle to the jokers, without any re- 
gard to king or rook, or fear or shame ; I believe that 
to-morrow, or next day, the men of Braywick will take 
the field once more against the people of another vil- 
lage within two leagues of us, who ave our chief perse- 
cutors ; and that we may be well provided for the oc- 
casion, | have purchased the lances and halberts you 
have seen. Now these are the strange tidings which I 
said I would relate: and if you do not think them so, I 
have no other worth your hearing.” 
_ Thus the honest man concluded his story, and at that 
instant came into the house a man clothed in a doublet, 
breeches, and hose of shamoy leather, who said with a 
loud Voice, “So ho, Mr. Landlord, have you got any 
lodging for the fortune-telling ape, and the puppet-show 
of ‘the detiverance of Melisendra.” “ Odds bodikins !” 
cried the innkeeper, “Master Peter here! we shall 
have rare things doing i’faith.” We forgot to observe, 
that the left eye, and half of the check of this Master 
Peter was covered with a patch of green silk, from 
whence it was supposed all that side ofthe face labour- 
ed under some infirmity. Be that as it will, the inn- 
keeper proceeded, saying, “ Welcome good Master 
Peter, but where is the ape and the puppet-show? for 
I see neither.” “They are at hand,” answered the 
owner of the shamoy-suit ; “ but I came before, to know 
whether or not we could have lodging?” “The Duke 
d’Alva himself should be turned out to make room for 
Master Peter,” said the landlord; “bring hither your 
ape and your show, for there is company in the house 
that will pay for a sight of them.” “ In good time, 
then,” replied the wearer of the patch : “I will lower the 
price, and think myself well paid, if they defray the ex- 
pense of my lodging; meanwhile, I'll go and lead hi- 
ther the cart that contains my puppets and my ape,” 

So saying, he went out, A | Don Quixote inquirin 
who this Master Peter was, with the puppet-show col 








ape; the landlord replied, “This is a famous 
show man, who has long travelled through La Mancha 
and Arragon, representing the story of Melisendra, who 
was delivered by the famous Don Gayferos, one of the 
most entertaining and best represented histories which 
have been for many years seen in this kingdom: he 
likewise carries along with him an ape of the rarest ta- 
lent that ever was known among apes, or conceived 
among men ; for if you ask any question, it listens at- 
tentively to what you say, then leaping upon its mas- 
ter’s shoulders, and clapping its mouth to his ear, it 
gives an answer which Master Peter immediately ex- 
plains. Of things that are past, it says much more than 
of those that are to come, and though it does not hit the 
truth exactly in every thing, it errs but seldom ; so that 
we are inclined to believe it is inspired by the devil. 
Every question costs a couple of rials, provided the a 
answers ; I mean, supposing the master answers for 
the ape, after it has whispered in his ear: wherefore, 
Master Peter is thought to be woundy rich; indeed he 
is a gallant man, as they say in Italy, an excellent com- 
panion, and lives the pleasantest life in the world; he 
talks as much as any six, and drinks more than a dozen, 
and all at the expense of his tongue, his ape, and his 
puppet-show.” 
ust as he spoke these words, Master Peter returned 

with the cart that contained his puppets and the ape, 
which was a very large animal without a tail: his but- 
tocks were like felt, but not ugly withal: and Don 
Quixote no sooner beheld him than he asked, “ Pray, 
Mr. Fortune-teller, what have we got in the net? what 
fortune awaits us? Behold, here are my two rials.” 
So saying, he ordered Sancho to give them to Mr. Peter, 
who answered in the name of the ape, “ Signor, this 
animal gives no response or intelligence concerning 
what is to come; he is only acquainted with the past, 
and knows something of the present.” “Rabbit it,” 
cried Sancho, “I would not give a doit to be told of the 
past; for who knows that better than myself, and to 
pay for being informed of what I know, would be 
downright folly : but since he knows the present, here 
are my two rials ; and tell me, good your apeship, how 
my wife Teresa Panza is at present employed?” Mas- 
ter Peter refused to take the money, saying, “I will not 
receive a premium per advance, until it is preceded b 
service.” Then clapping his hand twice upon his left 
shoulder, the ape, with one skip, leaped upon it, and 
laying its mouth to his ear, began to mow and chatter 
with great eagerness ; having made this motion, which 
continued as [ong time as one would take in repeating 
the creed, with another skip he leaped upon the ground. 
Immediately Master Peter, with infinite hurry, threw 
himself on bis knees before Don Quixote, and hugging 
his shins, exclaimed, “ These legs I embrace, as I woul 
embrace the pillars of Hercules, O thou celebrated re- 
viver of the already-forgotten order of knight-errantry ! 
thou never-enough to be applauded cavalier Don 
Quixote de La Mancha, the soul of the dejected, the 
prop of the falling, the shield of those that are fallen, the 
staff and comfort of all the unhappy!”. Don Quixote 
was alarmed, Sancho thunder-struck, the scholar sur- 
prised, the page confounded, the Braywick carrier 
amazed, the landlord astonished, and, in a word, admi- 
ration prevailed among all those who heard the words 
of the show-man ; while he proceeded, saying, “ And 
thou, worthy Sancho Panza, the best squire of the 
bravest knight in the universe, be merry and rejoice ; 
for thine agreeable help-mate, Teresa, is in good health, 
and this very moment employed in dressing a pound of 
flax ; by the same token, there stands at her right hand 
a broken-mouthed pitcher, containing a good sup of 
wine, with which B comforts herself while she is at 
work.” “That I can easily believe,” answered San- 
cho, “for she is a rare one ; and, if she was not a little 
te to jealousy, I would not exchange her for the 

tiantess Andandona, who, as my master says, was a 
very proper and complete housewife; and truly my 
Teresa is one of those who will live to their hearts con- 
tent, even though their heirs should pay for it.” 

“T am now convinced,” said Don Quixote, “ that he 
who reads and travels much, will see and learn a great 
deal. This observation [ make, because no arguments 
would have been sufficient to persuade me that there 
are apes in the world, endowed with the gift of divina- 
tion, as I have this day seen with my own eyes; for I 
am the very Don Quixote named by that good animal, 
which, however, has expatiated rather too much in my 
praise: but be that as it may, I give thanks to God 
who bestowed upon me a mild and compassionate dis- 

ition, ever inclined to do to all mankind, and 
arm to no person whatever.” “If I had money,” said 
the page, “I would ask signor ape what will be the 
suecess of my present peregrination?” To this hint, 
Master Peter, who had risen from his prostration, re- 
plied, “[ have already told you, that this creature does 
not answer for what is to come ; if he did, your want of 


ppet- 











money would be no objection ; for in order to serve Don 
Quixote here present, I would willingly forfeit all the 
interested views in the world; and now, as in 
bound, I will, for his amusement, set up my show, and 
divert all the people in the house, without fee or re. 
ward.” The landlord hearing this declaration, was re. 
joiced beyond e, and pointed out a proper place 
for the exhibition of his entertainment, which was pre. 
pared in a twinkling. 

Don Quixote was not very well satisfied with the di. 
vinations of the ape, as he did not think it natural for 
such an animal to divine, in things either past, 
or to come; and therefore, while Master Peter was 
busy in setting up his show, he retired with his squire 
to a corner of the stable, where they could confer to. 
gether without being overheard, and spoke to this effect; 
“ Hark ye, Sancho, I have considered this wonderful 
talent oft the ape, and according to my notion, this same 
Master Peter, its owner, must certainly have made a 
secret or express pact with the devil.” “ Nay, if it be 
the devil’s pack,” answered Sancho, “ it must be a very 
dirty pack ; but what signifies such a pack to Master 
Peter?” “Sancho,” replied the knight, “ you do not 
understand my meaning: what I would say is, that he 
must certainly have made some concert with the devil, 
who hath infused this talent into the ape, by which he 
gains his livelihood; and when he becomes rich, he 
must yield him his soul, which is the aim of that univer 
sal enemy of mankind ; and what confirms me in this 
opinion is, that the ape answers no questions but such 
as regard the past and present time: now the devil's 
understanding reaches no farther; what is to come he 
knows only by conjecture, and that not always ; for it 
is the attribute of God alone to know times and seasons; 
to him there is neither past nor future, but all things 
are ever present to his eyes. This being the case, as 
doubtless it is, the ape certainly speaks from the inspi- 
ration of the devil ; and I am surprised it hath not been 
accused and examined by the whole office, which would 
soon discover by virtue of whom it presumes to divine; 
for surely this ape is no astrologer; nor did he or his 
master ever raise, or were capable of raising, those 
figures called judicial, which are now so common in 
Spain, that every pitiful little hussy, page, and even 
cobler, has the impudence to raise an horoscope, a8 
readily as a knave of trumps from the ground, ruining 
and disgracing, by their ignorance and falsities, the 
wonderful truth of that noble science. One lady I my- 
self knew, who having inquired of one of those pretend- 
ers whether a little bitch she had would have puppies, 
how many, and of what colour they would be? Mr. 
Astrologer, after having raised his figure, replied, ‘ that 
the bitch would bring forth three puppies, one of a 
green, another of carnation, and the third of a mixed 
colour, provided the bitch would take the dog between 
the hours of eleven and twelve at noon or night, on Sa- 
turday or Monday’ Notwithstanding this perry 
the bitch died in three days of a surfeit; and yet Mr. 
Figure-caster was still esteemed in the place a most 
infallible astrologer, as almost all those fellows are.” 
“Nevertheless,” answered Sancho, “I wish your wor 
ship would desire Master Peter to ask his ape if what 
happened to his worship, in the cave of Montesinos, is 
sally true ; as for my own part, begging your wore 
ship’s pardon, { cannot for the blood of me help think- 
ing it was all a flam and a lie, or at least no better than 
adream.” “It may be so,” replied Don Quixote: “but 
I will take thy advice ; for, truly, I myself have some 
sort of scruples about the matter.” 

Here he was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. Peter, 
who came to tell him that the show was ready, and in- 
vite him to come and see it ; for it would be well worth 
his trouble. Then the knight imparted his sentiments, 
desiring he would ask the ape whether or not certain 
incidents that happened in the cave of Montesinos were 
dreams or realities ; for to him the whole seemed to be 
a mixture of both. Master Peter, without answering 
one word, went and brought the ape into the presence 
of Don Quixote and Sancho, and thus accosted it: 
“Look ye, Mr. Ape, this knight wants to know whether 
certain things that happened to him in a place call 
the cave of Montesinos be true orfalse.” Then — 
the usual signal, the creature leaped upon his left shou!» 
der, and seemingly whispered something in his ear. In 
consequence of this communication, “The ape,” 84 
Master Peter, “ declares, that part of what your w 
saw and underwent in that same cave is false, and part 
is likely to be true; and this, and nothing else, 18 
he knows touching that interrogation : but if your wor 
ship desires to be further informed, he will next Friday 
answer all the questions you can ask: at present, his 
virtue has left him, and will not return till Friday, as I 
have already observed.” “Signor,” said Sancho to his 





_master, “did not I always affirm your worshi 


never make me believe that all, or even the half of theee 
accidents you pretended to have met with in the eave 
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DON QUIXOTE. 249 
as . 
wastrue?” “The event will show,” answered Don | now that venerable moor in yon gallery: he is Mar- | afraid will overtake and bring them back tied 
Quixote ; “for there is nothing that time, the discoverer silius, the King of Sansuenna, who having perceived the | to their horse’s tail, and that would be a most dismal 
of all things, will not bring to light, even though it should insolence of the moor, although he was his own rela- | spectacle.” 
be hidden in the bowels of the earth. Let that suffice | tion, and a great favourite, orders him to be appre- Don Quixote seeing such a number of moors, and 
t; and now we will go and see the pup- | hended and carried the principal streets of the | hearing this uproar, it was incumbent upen 
pet-show of honest Master Peter, which I really believe city, with the criers before, and tae rods behind, with | him to assist Spey ; and therefore, starting up, 
will be productive of some novelty.” “Of some!” cried | which he is to receive two hundred stripes ; and here | he pronounced with a loud voice, “ Never while I 


Master Peter: “my show is productive of sixty thou- 
sand. Why, I tell your worship, Signor Don Quixote, 
there is nothing equal to it in the whole world ; but 

us credite et non verbis: let us begin presently ; 
for it grows late, and we have a great deal to do, tosay, 
and to show.” 

In consequence of this request, Don Quixote and 
Sancho repaired to the place where the puppet-show 
was set up, and set forth with a great number of little 
wax-lights, which made a most resplendent appearance. 
Master Peter withdrew within the curtain, in order to 

y the figures of the piece : and on the outside sat a 
om who was his servant, to interpret and explain the 
mysteries of the show, holding a — er which - 
pointed out the puppets as they enter | the people 
of the inn being seated, some fronting the stage, and 
Don Quixote, with Sancho, the page, and the scholar, 
accommodated withthe best places, the drugoman began 
topronounce that which will be heard and seen by 
those who will take the trouble to read or peruse the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In which is continued the diverting adventure of the puppet- 

show ; with other matters really entertaining aeagh 
Universat silence prevailed among Tyrians as well 
as Trojans ; that is, all the spectators of the show sat 
in silent expectation, suspended as it were on the mouth 
of him who was appointed to expound the wonders of the 
piece; when their ears were saluted with the sound of 
atabals, trumpets, and artillery, that issued from behind 
the scene ; and this noise being soon over, the boy thus 
began in an audible voice: “This true history, which 
il now be represented before the honourable company, 
is manly extracted from the French chronicles and 
ish ballads, which may be heard every day repeat- 
by man, woman, and child. It exhibits the manner 
in which Signor Don Gayteros accomplished the de- 
liverance of his spouse Melisendra, who was a captive 
in Spain, detained by the moors in the city of Sansuen- 
which was formerly the name given to what we now 
Saragossa ; and pray, gentlemen, take notice, Don 
Gayferos is playing at tables, according to the old 

song: 


Don Gayferos, at tables playing, 
Of Melisendra thinks no more. 

“And that personage who next appears, with a 
crown on his head and sceptre in his hand, is the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, the supposed father of Melisendra, 
who, vexed at the indolence and carelessness of his 
son-in-law, comes forth to chide him; and observe with 
what vehemence and keenness he seems to scold: one 
would imagine he intended to give him half a dozen 


‘taps on the pate with his sceptre; nay, some authors 


say that he actually did bestow them, aye, and that with 
very good will : after having said abundance of things 
concerning the risk his honour would run, if he did not 
effect the deliverance of his spouse, he is reported to 
have added these words, ‘I have said auah, look to 
i Behold, gentlemen, how the emperor turns about 
and walks off, leaving Don Gayferos in a fume, who, 
in the impatience of his anger, throws away the table 
and pieces, and calls hastily for his armour, esiring his 
cousin Orlando to lend him his sword Durindana. Don 
Orlando will not comply with his request, but offers to 
attend him in his difficult enterprize : however, the pro- 
voked hero will not accept his offer: on the contrary, he 
says his own single arm is sufficient to deliver his wife, 
even though she were concealed in the profoundest 
centre of the earth. So saying, he goes in to arm, that 
he may be able to set out with all expedition. Gentle- 
men, turn your eyes to the tower that appears yonder, 
and suppose it one of the towers belonging to the castle 
of Saragossa, now called Aljaferia. That lady who 
stands in the balcony in the moorish dress is the peer- 
less Melisendra, who from thence hath often cast her 
longin eyes towards the road to France, and consoled 
hervelf in her captivity by thinking on the city of Paris 
and her valiant lord. “Observe likewise a new incident, 
the like of which perhaps you have never seen before: 
don’t you see that moor stealing along silently and soft- 
ly, step by step, with his finger on his mouth, behind 

elisendra? Now mind how he prints a kiss in the 
very middle of her lips, and with what eagerness she 
Spits, and wipes them with the sleeves of her shift, la- 
menting aloud, and tearing for anger her beautiful hair, 


been guilty of the transgression. Behoid 


you shall see the sentence executed, almost as soon as 
the crime is commited ; for among the moors, there is 
no copy of a writ, trial, or delay, as in our courts of 
justice.” 

Here Don Quixote interposing, said, with a loud 
voice, “ Boy, boy, follow your story in a right line, with- 
out falling into curves and crosses ; for there is not so 
much proof and counterproof required to bring truth to 
light.” “Sirrah,” cried Mr. Peter, from behind the 
curtain, “none of your vagaries, but follow that gentle- 
man’s counsel, which is good and wholesome: sing 
your plain without compas for you ~~ 
- the thread so fine so as to break it.” “I shall 
obey your orders,” answered the boy, who proceeded, 
saying, 

«That there figure a-horseback, wrapped up in a 
cloak of Gascony, is the very individual Bon Gayferos, 
to whom his own lady, by this time revenged of the 
presumptuous and enamoured moor, talks with more 
seeming composure from the battlements of the tower, 
supposing him to be some traveller, and between the 
two passeth that whole discourse and conversation re- 
corded in the ballad, which says, 


Sir knight, if you to France do go, 
For Gayferos inquire : 


Togetner witn what follows, which I shall not at pre- 
sent repeat, because prolixity engenders disgust: let it 
suffice that you see how Gayferos discovers himself, and 
that we learn from the joyful gestures of Melisendra, that 
she recognizes her husband ; especially as we now see 
her let herself down from the balcony, in order to get a- 
horseback behind her loving spouse: but as ill luck 
would have it, the border of her under-petticoat has 
caught hold of one of the iron spikes of the balcony, and 
there she hangs dangling, without being able to reach 
the ground : but you see how compassionate Heaven 
brings relief in the most pressing emergencies ; for Don 
Gayferos comes to her assistance, and without minding 
whether or not the rich petticout may be torn, seizes the 
lady, and by main force brings her to the ground ; then 
with one jerk sets her upon the cropper of his horse, 
astride like a man, bidding her hold fast, and throw 
her arms around his neck, so as to cross them on his 
breast, that she may be in no danger of falling ; for my 
Lady Melisendra was not used to ride in that manner : 
you likewise perceive how the horse, by his neighing, 
expresses the satisfaction he feels in carrying the va- 
liant and beautiful burthen of his lord and mustress : 
you see how they turn about, and quitting the city, take 
the road to Paris with equal eagerness and joy. Goin 
peace, ye peerless pair of faithful lovers ; may you ar- 
rive in safety at your desired country, without fortune’s 
raising any obstruction to your happy journey ; and 
may the eyes of your friends and kindred behold you 
enjoy in peace all the-days of your life, which I hope 
will exceed the age of Nestor!” Here Mr. Peter inter- 
posing again, called aloud, “None of your flourishes, 
sirrah: seek not to entangle yourself! forall affectation 
is naught.” The interpreter, without answering a 
syllable, went on in this manner: “There were not 
wanting some idle eyes which noihing can escape, and 
they, perceiving the descent and flight of Melisendra, 
gave notice of it to King Marsilio, who straight gave 
orders for sounding to arms: and.behold the hurry and 
commotion of the city, occasioned by the sound of bells 
that ring in every minoret.” 

“ [t cannot be,” cried Don Quixote. “In what re- 
gards the bells, Mr. Peter is guilty of an impropriety ; 
for the moors use no bells, but attabals or kettle- 
drums, and a kind of dulcimers, like those belonging 
to our waits ; so that the circumstance of ringing bells 
in Sansuenna is a downright absurdity.” Mr. Peter 
hearing this observation, left off ringing, and answer- 
ed, “ Signor Don Quixote, your worship must not 
mind such trifles, nor seek for that perfection which is 
not to be found. How many plays do you see every 
day represented, full of impropriety and absurdities ? 
yet they happily run their career, and are heard, not 
simply with ag but even with universal admira- 
tion. , boy, and let people talk ; for, provided 
I fill my pocket, I don’t care if there should be more 
improprieties than there are atoms in the sun.” “ You 
are in the right,” replied the knight, and thus the boy 
went on : 

“ Behold what a number of resplendent cavalry 
marches out of the city in pursuit of the two Catholic 
lovers: what a sound of trumpets, tinkling of dulci- 





mere, and rattling of drums and kettle-drums! I am 


breathe will I consent that such an injury should be 
done in my presence to a knight so famous, daring, and 
premere as is Don Gayferos : desist, ye hase-born 
plebeians ; seek not to follow and punish but face 
me in battle, if you dare.” With these words and ac- 
tions, he unsheathed his sword, and springing up to 
the puppet-show, began with incredible agility and fury 
to lay about him mag, team puppets, demolish- 
ing some, beheading others, maiming and ‘hackin 
that; and in the course of this exereise he fetched s 
a back-stroke, that had not Mr. Peter stooped and 
squatted down with great expedition, he would have 
sliced off his head as easily as if it had been made of 
gingerbread. This unfortunate show-man, exalting his 
voice, * Hold, for the love of God! Signor Don Quix- 
ote,” said he, “ and take notice that those whom you 
overthrow, kill, and destroy, are not real moors, but 
poor, harmless, little figures of paste ; consider, sinner 
that lam! you are ruining me, by depriving me of my 
livelihood.” Notwithstanding this remonstrance, the 
knight continued to play away in a perfect shower of 
back-strokes, fore-strokes, outside and inside, that fell 
as thick as hail; so that in less than a couple of credos 
he brought the whole show to the ground, all the tackle 
and figures being hewed down and dismembered ; King 
Marsilio himself sorely wounded, and the crown, toge~ 
ther with the head of the emperor, cleft in twain. The 
whole audience was involved in confusion: the ape 
fled to the roof of the house, the scholar trembled, the 
age was seized with consternation, and Sancho Panza 
imself overwhelmed with terror and rey 2 for, as 
he swore, after the hurricane subsided, he had never 
before seen his master in such a frantic rage. : 

The puppet-show being thus entirely demolished, 
Don Quixote became a little more composed, saying, 
“] wish I had before me at this very moment, those 
who either do not, or will not, believe that knights- 
errant are of any benefit or service to mankind, that 
they might see what would have become of the worthy 
Don Gayferos, and the beautiful Melisendra, had not 
I been present on this occasion: certainly by this time, 
they would have been overtaken by those dogs, who 
would have done them some grievous injury: let knight- 
errantry, therefore, live and flourish above all things 
upon the face of the earth.” “In a happy hour let it. 
live,” cried Mr. Peter, in a languid tone, “and let me 
die, who am so unfortunate, that I may say with King 
Rodrigo, ‘Yesterday I was lord of Spain, and now 
there 1s not one battlement I can call my own.’ Half 
an hour, yea, not half a minute, is elapsed, since I saw 
myself in possession of kings and emperors; my stables, 
coffers, and bags, were filled with an infinite number 
of horses, and other gay particulars, and now | find 
myself quite destitute and abased, poor and begyarly, 
and, which is worst of all, deprived of my ape, who in 
good faith will make my teeth sweat, before he returns 
to me his lawful master; and all this misfortune I have 
suflered from this here sir knight, who is said to protect 
orphans, rectify wrongs, and perform other charitable 
actions, but in me alone his generous intention has 
failed; blessed and praiced be’ the highest heavens 
above! In a word, the Knight of the Rueful Figure is 
he by whom I and mine are disfigured and undone.” 

Sancho Panza melted at this piteous lamentation: 
“Do not weep, Mr. Peter,” oaid he, “do not whine 
so piteously, or thou’lt break my heart; for I’d have 
thee know, my master Don Quixote is sueh a Catholic 
and scrupulous Christian, that provided he be con- 
vinced of having done thee wrong, he knows how to 
make amends, and will satisfy and repay thee with 
double interest.” “If Signor Don Quixote,” replied 
the show-man, “will make some atonement for the 
deeds by which he has undone me, I shall rest satis- 
fied,.and his worship’s conscience will be at peace; 
for that man cannot expect salvation who withholds 
the effects of his neighbour against his will, and re- 
fuses to make restitution.” “You are in the right,” 
said Don Quixote; “but as yet I do not know that 
I withhold any of your effects, Mr. Peter.” “How! 
none of mine?” cried the show-man, “and these un- 
forunate remains that lie extended: on the hard and 
barren pavement, were they not thus scattered and 
annihilated by the invincible force of that redoubted 
arm? to whom but me did their unhappy bodies be- 
long? and with what but them did I procure a com- 
fortable subsistence?” “Now,” cried Don Quixote, 
“Tam fully convinced of what I have on divers oc- 








casions believed; namely, that those enchanters, by 


whom I am persecuted, take pleasure in presenting 
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realities to my view, and then changing and meta- 
morphosing them into such figures and forms as they 
choose to bestow: believe me, gentlemen, to me every 
thing that has passed appeared a true and literal con- 
currence of real facts; and the figures represented, 
seemed to be really and truly the very individual per- 
sons of Melisendra, Don Gayferos, Marsilio, and 
Charlemagne: in consequence of that belief my wrath 
was provoked ; and, in order to fulfil the function of a 
knight-errant, I resolved to favour and assist the fair 
fugitive; in the execution of which resolve, I have 
done what you see. If the exploit has turned out con- 
trary to my expectation, the blame ought not to lie 
with me, but with those miscreants by whom I am per- 
secuted : nevertheless, as I have committed an error, 
although it did not proceed from malice aforethought, I 
stand by my own award condemned in costs : let Mr. 
Peter make out his own bill of the figures that are de- 
molished, and I promise it shall be paid on the spot, 
in good and lawful current coin of this kingdom.” ‘The 
show-man, hearing this declaration, made a profound 
bow, saying, “I expected no less from the unheard-of 
Christianity of the valiant Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
the unflinching auxiliary and support of the whole tribe 
of needy and forlorn vagabonds : Mr. Landlord, and 
the great Sancho, shall act as moderators and apprais- 
ers between your worship and me, with regard to what 
the injured figures are or might be worth.” 

The innkeeper and squire having undertaken this 
office, Mr. Peter lifted up the headless Marsilio, King 
of Saragossa, saying, “ You see how impossible it is to 
reinstate the king in his former situation; and there- 
fore, ‘with submission to better judgments, I think I 
must be allowed four rials and a half on account of 
his death and final perdition.” The knight desiring 
him to proceed, “Then,” said he, “ for this dreadful 
gash from top to bottom (taking up the cloven Emperor 
Charlemagne), 1 cannot be thought exorbitant, if I 
demand five rials and a quarter.” “That’s no small 
matter,” said Sancho. “ Nor a great deal too much,” 
replied the landlord, “Split the difference, and set 
him down at five rials.” “Let him have the whole 
five and the quarter,” said Don Quixote; “ for in such a 
notable misfortune, a quarter more or less is a mere 
trifle; and pray dispatch, Mr. Peter, for it is now 
supper-time, and I begin to feel some symptoms of a 
keen — “For that figure without a nose, and 
deprived of one eye, which is the beautiful Melisen- 
dra,” proceeded Peter, “I demand two rials and 
twelve maravedis.” “The devil’s in it,’ cried the 
knight, “if Melisendra is not by this time with her 
husband, at least upon the frontiers of France ; for the 
horse on which they were mounted seemed to fly rather 
than tread the ground, so that there is no reason for 
your selling me a cat instead of a coney, that is, in pre- 
senting me with a noseless Melisendra, when, in all 
probability, that lady is now enjoying herself at leisure 
with her husband in France. God give every man jo 
of his own, Mr. Peter, and let us all endeavour to wal 
tightly and rightly! and now you may proceed.” Mr, 
Peter perceiving Don Quixote beginning to warp and 
return to his old bias, resolved to be even with him, and 
with that view said, “ This cannot be Melisendra, but 
must be one of her waiting-women, for whom [ shall 
think myself very well paid, and rest satisfied with 
threescore maravedis.” In the same manner did he set 
prices on many other maimed figures; so that after 
they were moderated by the two arbitrators to the satis- 
faction of both parties, the whole sum amounted to 
forty rials and three quarters, which being disbursed by 
Sanche, Mr. Peter demanded another brace of rials 
for the trouble he should have in catching the ape. 
“Let him have them, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, 
“ not for catching the ape, but the juice of the grape :* 
and I would now give twe hundred as a reward to any 
person who would certify that the Lady Donna Meli- 
sendra, and her Lord Don Gayferos, are now safe among 
their friends in France.” ‘No person upon earth can 
resolve that question sooner or better than my ape,” re- 

lied Mr. Peter; “but the devil himself cannot cateh 
nim at present, though I imagine hunger and affection 
will compel him to return to me some time to-night ; 
and if God will send us a new day we shall see what 
can be done.” In fine, the hurricane of the puppet-show 
being quite blown over, the whole company supped to- 
ether in peace and good-fellowship, at the expense of 
on Quixote, who was liberal to excess. 

Before day-break, the lance and halbert-carrier set 
out for his village, and early in the morning the scholar 
and the page came to take their leave of Don Quixote, 
the first intending to return to his own home, and the 
other to pursue his journey, for the comfort of which, 





* Tn the original there is a miserable pun upon the words 
Mono and Mona, the first of which signifies an ape, and 
the other drunkenness. 





the mp made him a present of a dozen rials. Mr. 
Peter, having no inclination to reinvolve himself in any 
sort of dispute with Don Quixote, to whose disposition 
he was no stranger, arose before the sun, and packing 
up the remains of his puppets, together with om a 
sallied forth also in quest of further adventures. The 
innkeeper, who knew not Don Quixote, was equally 
astonished at his madness and liberality: finally, San- 
cho paid him handsomely, by his master’s order, and 
the two bidding him farewell about eight o’clock in the 
morning, left the inn, and betook themselves to the 
road, in which we will leave them, having now a 
proper opportunity to recount other incidents apper- 
taining and necessary to the illustration of this famous 
history. 


‘ CHAPTER X. 

In which the reade will discover who Mr. Peter and his ape 
were ; together with Don Quixote’s bad success in the bray- 
ing adventure, which did not at all turn out according to 
his wish and expectation. 

Civ Hamer, author of this sublime history, begins 
this chapter with these words, “I swear, as a Catho- 
lic Christian:” and upon this occasion, the translator 
observes, that Cid Hamet being a moor, as he certainly 
was, in swearing as a Catholic Christian, means no 
more than that, as a Catholic Christian, when he makes 
oath, swears he will speak the truth, and nothing but 
the truth; in like manner he would adhere to it, as a 
Catholic Christian adheres to his oath, in what he in- 
tended to write concerning Don Quixote, especially in 
disclosing the mystery of Mr. Peter, and the fortune- 
telling ape, whose talent attracted the admiration of all 
that country. He then proceeds to observe, that he 
who has read the first part of this history, cannot but 
remember that same Gines de Passamonte, whom, to- 
gether with his fellow-slaves, Don Quixote set at 
liberty near the Brown Mountain ; a benefit for which 
he was ill thanked, and worse requited by that mischie- 
vous and immoral crew. This Gines de Passamonte, 
whom Don Quixote called Ginesillo de Parapilla, was 
the very thicf who stole Sancho’s Dapple; and as, 
through the fault of the printers, neither the time nor 
the manner of that conveyance is described in the first 
part of the book, many people ascribed this error of the 
press to want of memory in the author: but, in short, 
stolen he was, by Gines, even while Sancho was sitting 
sleeping on his back, by means of the same contrivance 
and expedient that was used by Brunelo, who while 
Sacripante lay at Albraca, withdrew his horse from be- 
tween his legs; and Sancho afterwards retrieved him, 
as we have already related. Gines, then, afraid of 
being overtaken by justice, that was in quest of him, 
to chastise him for his numberless tricks and trans- 
gressions, which were so manifold and remarkable as 
to fill a large volume of his own composing, resolved to 
remove himself into the kingdom of Arragon, to cover 
his left eye with a patch, and profess the occupation of 
playing puppets, and performing feats of legerdemain, 
which he understood to great perfection: he afterwards 
happened to fall in company with some Christians, just 
delivered from bondage in Barbary, of whom he pur- 
chased that ape, which he taught to leap upon his 
shoulder, at a certain signal, and whisper, or seem to 
whisper, in his ear. Having so far suceeeded, before 
he entered any place with his puppet-show and ape, 
he took care to inform himself at the next village, or 
of any person whom he could conveniently pump, of 
the particular accidents that had happened in that place, 
with all their circumstances, which he retained by dint of 
atenacious memory. The first thing he did, was to 
represent his puppet-show, the subject of which he ex- 
tracted sometimes from one story, and sometimes from 
another ; but it was always full of mirth and entertain- 
ment, and well-known: and this being ended, he 
propounded the talents of his ape, telling his audience 
that he could disclose the past and present; but, with 
regard to the future, he pretended no knowledge; for 
every response he demanded two rials, though some- 
umes he offered them 9% ay just as he felt the pulse 
of his consulters ; and as he sometimes came to fami- 
lies, the anecdotes of which he knew, even though they 
would spend no money upon questions, he would 
make the signal to the ape, and then say he had com- 
municated this and that circumstance, which tallied 
exactly with what had really happened. By these 
means, he acquired the credit of infallibility, and drew 
the whole country after him; at other times, as he had 
abundance of cunning and penetration, he would an- 
swer in such a manner, that the responses agreed 
perfectly well with the questions ; and there being no- 
body to hamper him, by inquiring and sifting into the 
bottom of this pretended divination of the monkey, he 
found means to make monkeys of all his followers, and 
fill his bags at the same time, Ab soon as he entered 








stig 
the inn, he knew Don Quixote and Sancho, and 
recognition enabled him to excite the admiration of the 
a t, squire, and all the bye-standers: but his art 
would have cost him dear had Don Quixote 

his hand a little, when he decapitated King M 

and destroyed his whole cavalry, as we have 

that adventure in the preceding chapter. 

So much for Mr. Peter and his ape: and now, Te 
turning to Don Quixote de La Mancha, we must oh. 
serve, that after having departed from the inn, he re 
solved, in the first place, to visit the banks of the river 
Ebro, and all the circumjacent country, before he 
should enter the city of Saragossa, as the length of 
time between this period and the tournaments per 
mitted him to make such an excursion. With this 
resolution he proceeded in the road, through which he 
travelled two days, without encountering any thi 
worth relating, until on the third, as he ascended 
rising ground, his ears were saluted with a mi 
noise of kettle-drums, trumpets, and muskets, w 
be at first imagined might p d from some company 
of soldiers marching that way: in order, therefore, to 
view them, he spurred up Rozinante, ahd when he 
reached the top of the rising ground, saw below, ag 
near as he could guess, above two hundred 
a with different kinds of arms, such as | 
cross-bows, partisans, halberts, pikes, a few muskets, 
and a great number of targets. He rode down the 
hill, and drew so near this squadron, that he could 
distinguish their colours, and observe their devices, 
particularly a banner or pendant of white satin, in 
which was painted to the life an ass of the small 
Sardinian breed, with his head raised, his mouth o 
and his tongue lolling out, as if in the very act and at- 
titude of braying, and surrounded by this motto, in 
capital letters, 





It is no children’s play, 
When brother bailiffs bray. 


From this symbol, Don Quixote gathered that those 
people belonged to the village of Braywick; and this 
discovery he communicated to Sancho, whom he like 
wise made acquainted with the motto of the standard; 
observing, at the same time, that he, by whom they 
were informed of the adventure, had committed a mis 
take in saying the brayers were aldermen; for ac 
cording to this couplet, they must have been bailiffs, 
To this observation Sancho replied, “Signor, in that 
circumstance, there is nothing to be mended; for 
those who were aldermen when they brayed, might 
very well in time come to be bailiffs of the corporation, 
consequently they may be mentioned with both titles; 
especially as it is of small signification to the truth of 
the story, whether the brayers were aldermen or ba 
liffs, provided they really, conjunctly, and severally 
did bray; for a bailiff is as likely to bray as an alder 
man.” 

Finally, conjecturing and understanding that the 
people who were ridiculed had come forth to 
those who had ridiculed them, and carried the joke 
beyond the bounds of reason and good neighbour 
hood, Don Quixote approached their line of battle, 
to the no small chagrin of Sancho, who was never 
fond of interposing on such oceasions ; and they were 
immediately received by the whole squadron, who be 
lieved the knight was come to espouse their quarrel. 
Then Don Quixote lifting up his visor, with 
ease and courteous demeanour advanced to the stand- 
ard of the ass, where he was environed by the chiefs 
of the army, who gazed at him with that admiration 
incident to all those who beheld him for the first time, 
The knight perceiving them looking at him so atten- 
tively, without speaking or asking any question, re 
solved to take advantage of their silence, and breaking 
his own, began in this manner, with an audible voice: 
“Worthy gentlemen, I beg, in the most-earnest man- 
ner, that you will not interrupt a discourse I intend 
to make, untill you perceive it becomes insipid and 
disgusting; in which case I will, upon the least sign, 
put a seal upon my lips, and a gag upon my tongue. 

All the spectators assured him he might say what he 
pleased, and they would willingly give him the hear 
ing; so that, thus licensed, he proceeded to this effect: 
“J, gentlemen, am a knight-errant, whose exercise 18 
that of arms, and whose profession is to assist the needy, 
and favour those who want favour and protection. 
days ago I was informed of your disgrace, and the mo 
tives which have induced you to arm at every turn, 2 
order to take vengeance on your enemies ; and 
once and again revolved your affair in my mind, I 
that, pn to the laws of duel, you are in the wrong 
to suppose yourselves affronted ; for no individual can 
affront a whole community, unless they are accused of 
treason by the lump, because the person gaits of the 
said treason is not known, consequently cannot be chal- 
lenged by himself. Of this practice we have an instance 
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rd de La ho challenged th 
: Diego Ordonnez de Lara, w en, e 
SP een ol Zamorano, because he did not know that 
Yelido Dolfos alone was the traitor who had slain his" 
king; he, therefore, defied the whole body of inhabit- 
ants, and to the whole body of them did the answer and 
revenge belong : though indeed, Signor Don Diego bor- 
dered upon extravagance, and exceeded the bounds of 
defiance ; for he had not sufficient reason to challenge 
the dead, the water and the bread, or those who were 
et unborn, as well as other minute matters therein set 
Vth: but let that pass, When choler once is born,* 
the e all curb doth scorn—I mean a bridle to re- 
stra it. This being the case, then, that one single 
cannot affront an eftire kingdom, province, city, 
society, or corporation, it plainly appears that you have 
no just cause to come forth, in order to take vengeance 
for that which was not really an affront: for it would 
bea joke indeed, if the inhabitants of a town called 
Clockwell, should take it in their heads, at every turn, 
toslay every person that might ask, What is’t a clock ? { 
Orif the cheese-mongers, fruiterers, whalebone-sellers, 
soap-boilers, and those of other names and ——— 
that are in the mouth of every boy, and hackneyed 
enong the vulgar; I say it would surely be a good 
joke, if all those people, who are distinguis ed by their 
different callings, should be ashamed and incensed at 


’ guch simple provocations, and be always making sack- 


buts of their swords, in every trifling quarrel: no, no, 
God neither likes, nor will he suffer such unjustifiable 
revenge. Prudent men, and well-ordered common- 
wealths, ought to take up arms, unsheath their swords, 
and risk their persons, lives, and fortunes, for four 
causes only. Firstly, to defend the Catholic faith; se- 
condly, in self-defence, which is justified by the laws of 
God and nature; thirdly, in behalf of one’s honour, fa- 
mily, and fortune ; and fourthly, in the service of his 
majesty, when he is engaged in a just war: and if we 
should add a fifth cause, (which indeed ought to be 
ranked as the second) it is the defence of one’s coun- 
. To these principal causes may be annexed some 
both just and reasonable, which may oblige us 
to have recourse to arms: but to take them up for 
childish trifles, and things that are rather subjects of 
ter and diversion than of serious revenge, seems 
to denote a total defect of reason and discretion ; espe- 
cally as unjust vengeance (and surely no vengeance 
fate just) is diametrically opposite to that holy law 
we profess, by which we are enjoined to do good to 
our enemies, and love those by whom we are abhorred : 
acommand which, though seemingly difficult, is not 
really hard to be observed, except by those who have 
less of God than of this world, and more of the flesh 
than of the spirit; for Jesus Christ, the true God and 
true man, who never lied, who neither was nor is capa- 
ble of falsehood, as being our eternal lawgiver, tells us, 
that his yoke is easy, and his burden is light: therefore, 
he onl not impose a command which we could not 
possibly fulfil ; and consequently, good gentlemen, you 
are obliged, by laws divine and human, to be appeased.” 
_At this period, Sancho said within himself, “The de- 
vil run away with me, if this master of mine is not a 
downright theologister! at least, if he is not, no two 
éggs were ever more alike.” Don Quixote having ta- 
ken breath a little, and finding the audience still atten- 
tive, was inclined to prosecute his harangue, and would 
certainly have pursued the subject, had not he been 
prevented by the archness of Sancho, who, during his 
master’s pause, took it in hand, saying, “ My master, 
Don Quixote de La Mancha, who, at one time, went 
by the name of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, 
but is at present called the Knight of the Lions, is a 
very learned gentleman, that understands Latin and 
Castilian like a perfect bachelor of arts. In all his ser- 
mons and exhortations, he proceeds like a very abie 
soldier, as having all the laws and ordinances of what 
You call duel, at his finger’s end: therefore, you have 
no more to do but let yourselves be guided by his coun- 
sel; and if you go wrong, the blame shall lie upon my 
shoulders : especially, as he hath already told you, that 
itis mere madness to be angry without any cause bit 
of a man’s braying. 1 remember, when I was a 
boy, I brayed whensoever and wheresoever I pleased, 
tt lett or molestation! aye, and so prettily and 
Naturally, that | was always answered by all the asses 
the common ; yet, for all that, [ did not cease to be 
son of my parents, who were most worthy people : 
and though, for this talent, I was envied by more than 
enow of the gravest folks ia the parish, I valued not 
——__ 





* Literally, “ When choler quits the mother, the tongue 
en no father.” 

._ t [have ventured to deviate a little from the precise mean- 
img of the original, which the reader will own tobe very in- 
» when he reads the literal translation : ‘ For it would 

be good, if the inhabitants of the town of Reloxa, (signify- 
aa or clock) should, at every turn, slay those who 
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their envy{two farthings : and that you may see I rey 
nothing but the truth, wait a little and give me the hear- 
ing, for the art of braying is like that of swimming, 
wateh, when once learned, is never forgot.” 

So saying, he clapped his fingers to his nostrils, and 
began to bray so stoutly, that all the neighbouring val- 
leys re-echoed the sound. But one of those who stood 
next him, supposing the squire made himself merry at 
their expense, lifted up a pole that was in his hand, and 
bestowed it upon him with such good will, that Sancho, 
in spite of all his efforts, came to the ground. 

Don Quixote seeing his squire so roughly handled, 
attacked the aggressor lance in hand ; but such a num- 
ber of people interposed, that he found it impossible to 
take vengeance : on the contrary, perceiving a cloud of 
stones ready to pour upon him, and being threatened 
by a vast number of presented cross-bows and muskets, 
he wheeled Rozinante about, and galloped off as fast as 
the steed could carry him; recommending himself hearti- 
ly to the protection of God, that he might be delivered 


rom that danger; and in the apprehension that some 
ball would enter at his shoulder, and make its exit 
through his breast, he held in his breath at every step, 
in order to know whether or not he was wounded. But 
those who composed the squadron being satisfied with 
his flight, did not shoot after him; and as for Sancho, 
they laid him across upon his beast, as soon as he re- 
covered the use of his senses, and allowed him to fol- 
low his master: not that he was able to manage the 
ass; but Dapple followed the footsteps of Rozinante, 
from whom he could not bear to be parted, though but 
fora moment. The knight having rode a good way, 
turned his horse’s head, and seeing Sancho following, 
waited for his coming up, as he perceived nobody at- 
tempted to pursue him. 

he warriors of Braywick kept their ground till 
night, and as their adversaries did not think proper to 
give them battle, returned to their own town, with joy 
and satisfaction ; and had they know the ancient cus- 
tom of the Greeks, they would have erected atrophy on 
the spot. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Of things related by Benengeli, which he who reads them at- 
tentively will know. 

Whew a brave man flies, he must have discovered 
some odds or foul play ; and it is the business of pru- 
dent captains to reserve themselves for better occasions. 
This maxim was verified in Don Quixote, who, by giv- 
ing way to se amg fury, and the evil intention of that 
incensed squadron, took to his heels, and, without pay- 
ing the least regard to Sancho, or the danger in which 
he left him, moved off to such a distance as he judged 
sufficient for his own security. He was followed by 
Sancho lying across the ass, as we have already ob- 
served, who, by that time he was brought up to his 
master, had just recovered the use of his senses, and 
fell from Dapple at the feet of Rozinante, all battered 
and bruised, and in an agony of pain. 

The knight, dismounting to search his wounds, no 
sooner perceived he was sound from head to foot, than 
he thus accosted him in an angry tone: “In evil hour, 

ou must understand braying, sirrah! Where did you 
earn it was convenient to talk of halters in the house of 
a man that was hanged? To the tenor of braying 
what bass could you expect but the basting of a cudgel ! 
You have reason to thank God, that instead of receiv- 
ing a benediction with a pole, you have not been cross- 
ed with a scimitar.” “1 am at present in no condition 
to answer,” said Sancho, “for methinks I talk through 
my shoulders; let us mount and depart from this 

lace, and I shall make an end of my braying; though 

shall never be weary of telling as how knights-errant 
run away, and leave their honest squires beaten to 
chaff and pounded to cinders, in the power of their en- 
emies.” “There isa wide difference between flying 
and retreating,” answered Don Quixote; “for you 
must know, Sancho, that valour, which is not founded 
on the base of discretion, is temerity or rashness : and 
the achievements of a rash person ought to be ascribed 
rather to good fortune than courage. I own, therefore, 
I have retreated, but not fled ; and in so doing have 
imitated a great number of valiant chiefs, who reserved 
themselves for more dignified occasions: and of these 
instances histories are full, but I omit rehearsing them at 
present, because the recital would be of no advantage to 
thee, or entertainment to myself.” 

By this time Sancho being set upon his ass again 
by Don Quixote, who likewise mounted Rozinante, 
they jogged along softly, in order to shelter themselves 
in a grove that appeared at the distance of a quarter of 
a league ; and the — every now and then heaving 
up a most profound ah! accompanied with piteous 
groans, his master desired to know the cause of such 
bitter ejaculations, To which question the squire re- 








plied, that from the extremity of his rump to the nape 
of his neck, he felt such intolerable pain as was like to 
deprive him of his senses. “The cause of that pain,” 
said Don Quixote, “ must doubtless be this; as the 
| or staff by which you have suffered was long and 
arge, it extended over thy whole back, comprehendin 
all those parts that now give you pain ; and if it ha 
reached still farther, the pain would have been more 
extensive.” “’Fore God,” cried Sancho, “ your wor- 
ship has taken me out ofa huge uncertainty, and resolv- 
ed the doubt in delicate terms. Body o’ me! was the 
cause of my pain so mysterious, that there was a ne- 
cessity for telling me I feel pain in those parts that were 
cudgelled? Had my shins ached there might have been 
some reason for guessing at the cause of their aching ; 
But surely there is no great witchcraft required to tell 
me that my bach aches, because it was crossed with a 
quarter-staff. In good faith, sir master of mine, our 
neighbour’s care hangs by ahair. Every day I see 
more and more how the land lies, and how little I have 
to expect from keeping your worship’s company : for, if 
you left me to be cudgelled at this time, we shall, upon 
a hundred different occasions, return to our late blanket- 
ings and other such toys ; and though this misfortune 
has fallen 7 my shoulders, the next may light upon 
my eyes. Abundantly better should I have done, but I 
am such a barbarian, that in all the days of my life I ne- 
ver did well ; I say again, abundantly better should I 
have done had I returned to my house, my wife, and my 
children, and maintained and brought them up with 
what Providence should please to bestow, rather than 
fag after your worship in this manner through roadless 
roads and pathless paths, drinking bad liquor, and eat- 
ing worse food ; then, when | come to sleep, ‘ Brother 
squire, measure out seven feet of ground; and if you 
choose to be more at ease, take as much more, for the 
ladle is in your own hand, and lay yourself out to your 
heart’s desire.” Would to God I could see the first 
man who meddled with knight-errantry burnt to a cin- 
der ; at least the first booby who chose to be squire to 


such wiseacres as all former knights-errant must have , 


been. Of the present, I say nothing ; as your worship 
is one of the number, I hold them in respect, because [ 
am sensible, that in speeching and understanding, you 
know a point more than the devil himself.” 

“T would venture to lay a good wager, Sancho,” 
said Don Quixote, “that now, while you are permitted 
to speak without the least hindrance, you feel no pain 
in any part of your body. Proceed, child, and out with 
every thing that comes into your head or tarries at your 
tongue’s end ; for provided you are free from pain, I 
shall convert into pleasure that disgust which proceeds 
from your folly and impertinence ; and if you are so 
much bent upon returning to your house, your wife, and 
your family, God forbid that I should oppose your re- 
solution. You have some of my money in your hands ; 
recollect how long it is since we set out on this my 
third sally; then reckon what you might ‘and should 
have earned monthly, and be your own paymas- 
ter.” “When I worked for Thomas Cariasco, father 
ot Bachelor Sampson, who is your worship’s acquaint- 
ance,” answered Sancho, “ i earned two ducats a 
month, besides my victuals: with your worship I 
know not what I can earn, though well I know 
that the squire of a knight-errant has a much more 
troublesome office than that of a farmer’s servant ; for, 
in fact, we who serve husbandmen, let us work never 
so hard through the day, and happen what will, have a 
hot supper out of the pot at night, and lie in a good 
bed, which I have never enjoyed since I have been in 
your worship’s service, except for that short space ot 
time that we staid in the house of Don Diego De Mi- 
randa ; and bating the good cheer I found among the 
scum of Camacho’s kettle, and my eating, drinking, 
and sleeping, at the habitation of Basilius ; all the rest 
of the time I have slept on the hard ground, under the 
cope of heaven, exposed to what you call the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, living upon cheese-parings and 
crusts of bread, and drinking cold water, sometimes 
from the brooks, and sometimes from the springs we 
met with on the public roads through which we tra~ 
velled.” 

“ Allowing,” said Don Quixote, “ that all you have 
mentioned is true, how much more do you think I 
ought to give you than that which you received from 
Thomas Carrasco?” “With the addition of two rials 
a month,” replied Sancho, “I shall think myself well 
paid, that is, with regard to my wages ; but, as to some 
satisfaction for your worship’s word and promise of mak- 
ing me governor of an island, methinks it would be but 
fair and honest to add six rials more; and then alto- 
gether it will come to thirty.” “Very well reckoned,” 
answered the knight ; “now, esening to the tale of 
wages you have mentioned, calculate fairly and exactly 
what I am indebted to you for the y mln Pose days 
that are elapsed since our departure from our own vie 
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lage, and, asI said before, be your own paymaster.” 
«Body o’ me!” cried Sancho, “ your worship is quite 
out in your reckoning ; for in to the promise of 
the island, we must compute from the day in which your 
honour made the said promise to this blessed hour.” 
“ How long then has that same promise been made?” 
said Don Quixote. “If my memory does not fail me,” 
answered the squire, “it must be above twenty years, 
a few days over or under.” Here the knight, slapping 
his forehead with his hand, began to laugh heartily, 
saying, “ Why, my stay in the Sierra Morena, with the 
whole course of our peregrinations, has scarce employed 
two months; and wilt thou say I have promised thee 
that island these twenty years? Now loanite thy 
intention is to keep, in leu of wages, all my money that 
is in thy hands ; and if that be the case, and thou reallly 
lookest upon it with an eye of desire, I give thee the 
whole sum from this moment, and much good may it 
do thee; for, provided I find myself rid of such a 
wretched squire, I shall think myself happy, though 
poor and pennyless. But tell me, thou prevancator of 
all the squirely ordinances of chivalry! where hast thou 
seen or read that any squire of a knight-errant ever pre- 
sumed to bargain with his master, touching a cer- 
tain monthly salary for his service? Launch out, 
launch out, you ruffian, vagabond, and hobgoblin, for 
such you are, launch out I say, into the Mare magnum 
ot chivalry ; and if you find that any squire ever at- 
tempted to say, or even to think, what thou hast here 
uttered, I will give thee leave to nail the passage on 
my forehead, and pinch the sign of the four nipples on 
my face, by way of additional mortification. ‘Turn im- 
mediately the reins or the halter of your ass, and return 
to your house, your wife, and your family ; for one step 
farther thou shalt not travel with me. O bread ill-be- 
stowed! O promise misapplied! ‘O wretch, that sa- 
vourest more of the beast than of the man! At this 
juncture, when I was on the eve of raising thee to such 
a station as would have ennobled thee, even in spite of 
thy wife, thou seekest to leave me! Now thou art 
going away, when I had firmly and unalterably resoly- 
ed to make thee lord of the best island in the universe ! 
In a word, as thou thyself hast observed upon other 
occasions, ‘An ass’s mouth was not made for honey,’ 
&c. An ass thou art, an ass wilt thou be, aye, and 
thou wilt die like an ass, when the course of thy life 
is finished ; for I am convinced that thy days will reach 
their utmost period before thou shalt learn and know 
what a beast thou art.” 

Sancho looked woefully at his master, while he pour- 
ed forth these reproaches, from which the squire felt 
such compunction, that the tears started in his eyes, and 
he replied, in a faint whimpering tone, “‘ My good mas- 
ter, I confess that, in order to be really and truly an ass, 
I want nothing but a tail, which if your worship will 
furnish me with, I shall think it well bestowed, and 
serve you as a beast of burthen all the days of my life. 
Good your worship, forgive and look upon my green 
_ with compassion ; and consider that I know very 

ttle; and iff speak a great deal of nonsense, it does 
not proceed from malice, but infirmity ; and those who 
sin and kiss the rod, find favour in the sight of God.” 
“I should have been surprised, Sancho,” said the knight, 
“if thou hadst not seasoned thy discourse with some 
pee expression. Well, then, for the present I 
“orgive thee, in hope of thy amendment, and on condi- 
tion that thou wilt not henceforward betray such a sor- 
did and selfish disposition, but endeavour to enlarge thy 
heart, fortify and encourage thy mind, to wait the ac- 
complishment of my promises, which, though it may 
not speedily happen, is nevertheless far from being im- 
possible.” Sancho said he would do his endeavour, 
and follow his advice, even though he should gather 
strength from feebleness. 

Then they betook themselves to the’ covert of the 
grove, where the knight accommodated himself at the 
root of an elm, and the squire retreated to the foot of a 
beech: for these and other such trees never want feet, 
though they are always destitute of hands. Sancho 
passed the night in great trouble, for the cold air aug- 
mented the pain of his bruises; whereas Don Quixote 
amused himself with his incessant meditations. Never- 
theless, both master and man gave way to the opera- 


tions of sleep, and at the approach of morn prosecuted | 


their way to the banks of the renowned Ebro, where 
they were involved in an adventure that will be re- 
counted in the succeeding chapter. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Of the famous adventure of the enchanted bark, 


Br dint of travelling at a very deliberate pace, for the 
space of two days after they quitted the grove, Don 
Quixote and Sancho arrived at the river Ebro, the sight 
of which afforded infinite pleasure to the knight, who 








eagerly contemplated the amenity of its banks, the 
transparency of its water, the tranquillity of its course, 
and the abundance of its crystal stream, the joyous pros- 
pect of which renewed in his remembrance a d 
amorous thoughts, that chiefly turned upon what he 
had seen in the cave of Montesinos ; for although Mas- 
ter Peter’s ape had declared that part of those circum- 
stances were true, and part of them false, he inclined 
more to the belief that they were altogether real ; while 
Sancho, on the contrary, looked upon the whole detail 
as one continued lie. 

As they jogged on in this manner, their view was 
saluted by a small boat, without oars, or any other 
tackle, close to the river side, and made fast to a tree 
that grew on the bank. Don Quixote, looking around 
him, without perceiving any living soul, alighted imme- 
diately from Rozinante, commanding Sancho to quit the 
back of Dapple, and tie both beasts securely to the trunk 
of‘a poplar or willow that grew upon the spot. When 
the squire desired to know the cause of this sudden de- 
scent and ligation, “ You must know, Sancho,” said 
the knight, “that this vessel is here on purpose, with- 
out a possibility of any other design, to call and invite 
me to embark, that I may be conveyed to the succour 
of some knight, or other necessitous personage of high 
degree, who must certainly be involved in some dire 
disaster ; for this is the very spirit of books of chivalry, 
and the practice of those enchanters concerning whom 
they treat, who, when any knight in distress cannot be 
delivered by their art, but solely by the prowess of 
another errant, though perhaps at the distance of two 
or three thousand leagues, or more, they snatch him up 
in a cloud, or provide him with a vessel, in which he 
embarks, and, in the twinkling of an eye, he is trans- 
ported, either through the air or by sea, to the place 
where his assistance is required: this bark, therefore, 
O Sancho, is brought hither for the like purpose, as sure 
as it is now day ; and before the day be spent, take and 
secure Dapple'and Rozinante together, and let us com- 
mit ourselves to the direction of God : for even the bare- 
footed Carmelites shall not dissuade me from embark- 
ing.” “Since that is the case,” answered Sancho, “and 
your worship is resolved at every turn to plunge into 
these (I know not whether I shall call them mad) vaga- 
ries, [ have nothing to do but bow and obey, according 
to the proverb, ‘If you obey the commands of your lord, 
you may sit as a guest at his board.’ Nevertheless, in 
order to disburthen my conscience, I must give your 
worship notice, that in my opinion this same bark has 
nothing to do with enchanted people, but belongs to 
some fishermen of this river, in which they catch the best 
shads in the world.” 

This remonstrance was made, while he tied the cattle, 
which he could not leave to the protection of enchanters 
without being grieved to the very soul. But the knight 
exhorted him to banish his anxiety on account of the 
animals, which would be carefully maintained and pro- 
tected by the same sage destined to transport their riders 
through roads and regions of such longitude.” “I do 
not understand what you mean by logichood,” said the 
squire ; “for I never heard such a word before in the 
whole course of my life.” “By longitude, I mean 
length,” answered the knight, “ but I do not at all won- 
der that thou shouldst not understand the word ; for 
thou art not obliged to be acquainted with the Latin 
tongue, like some arrogant people who pretend to 
knowledge of which they are entirely ignorant.” “The 
beasts are now secured,” said Sancho, “ what is next to 
be done?” “What!” replied Don Quixote, “but to 
cross ourselves, and weigh anchor; I mean to embark, 
and cut the rope by which the vessel is made fast.” 

So saying, he leaped on board, whither he was fol- 
lowed by Sancho, and the fastening being cut, the 
boat edged gently off from the bank. The squire 
seeing himself about two fathoms from the shore, be- 
gan to tremble, in the apprehension of perishing ; but 
nothing gave him more pain than hearing a_i raise 
his voice, and seeing Rozinante struggle for his free- 
dom. “Now Dapple,” said he to his master, “ brays 
for grief at our departure, and Rozinante strives to get 
loose, that he may throw himself into the water and 
swim after us! Farewell, my dearly beloved friends, 

~ace be with you, and may the madness that parts us 
« converted and undeceived, that we may be restored 
to your agreeable company.” k 

hen he began to weep so bitterly, that the knight 
exclaimed, in a tone of rage and vexation, “ Of what 
art thou afraid, cowardly miscreant? wherefore dost 
thou weep, thou heart of butter? who persecutes, who 
molests thee, thou soul of a garret-mouse? or what 
wants dost thou suffer, beggarly wretch, rolling as 
thou art in the very bowels of abundance? art thou, 
eradventure, travelling barefoot over the Riphean 
fountains? No: seated like an archduke. upon a 
convenient bench, thou art softly conveyed by the 
gentle current of this delicious river, from which, in a 








little time, we shall launch into the wide and extendeq 
ocean : but, indeed, we must have already entered the 
open sea, aye, and sailed at least seven or eight hun. 
dred leagues ; and if I had here an astrolabe to take 
the elevation of the pole, I would tell thee exactl: 
way we have made ; though either I have little 


: oF 
we have already ed, or will pass ina 

time, the cuuascial | line, that divides the fot in 
two equal parts.” “ And how far shall we have gone 
when we come to that same line your worship men. 


tions?” said Sancho. “ t way,” 
Sesights “Gen of tease handeol and sinty degen sane 
prehending the whole terraqueous globe, according to 
the computation of Ptolemy, who was the greatest 
cosmographer ever known, we shall have traversed ong 
half when we reach the equinoctial line.” “Pgge 
God!” cried Sancho, “ your worship has brought a set 
of rare witnesses to prove the truth of what you say, 
Copulation and Kiss-me-gaffer, with the addition of 
Tool-i’me, or some such name.”* 

Don Quixote laughed at Sancho’s blunders, 
the computation of the cosmographer Ptolemy, adding, 
“You must know, Sancho, that one of the signs by 
which those who embark at Cadiz for the East Indies 
know they have passed the equinoctial, is the total de. 
struction of vermin among the passengers and sea, 
men; so that not one louse remains alive, or can be 
had in the whole ship, even though you should give its 
weight in gold; thou mayest, therefore, slip thy hand 
along thy thigh, Sancho, and if thou canst catch any 
thing alive, our doubt will be resolved ; but if there » 
nothing to be found, ‘we must certainly have passed the 
line.” -“I can hardly believe it,” answered the uire | 
“ but, however, I will do as your worship desires though 
there is no necessity for trying those experiments; 
for I can see, with my own eyes, that we have not 
moved five yards from the bank, no, nor have we driven 
two yards below the cattle ; for there stand Rozinante 
and Dapple, in the very spot where they were left; 
and taking aim as I do now, I vow to God, we do net 
move, or go at the pace of a pismire.” “Sancho,” said 
the knight, “ — the investigation I have mention- 
ed, and give thyself no trouble about any other circum 
stance ; ‘for thou dost not know the meaning of colures, 
lines, parallels, zodiacs, ecliptics, poles, solstices, equi 
noxes, planets, constellations, points, and measures, 
that compose the spheres, celestial and_ terrestrial, 
Wert thou acquainted with these, or even a part of 
them, thou wouldst distinctly perceive what parallel 
we have crossed, what signs we have seen, and what 
constellations we have left, and are now leaving behind 
us: I therefore repeat my request, that thou wouldst 
examine and go a-fishing upon thyself, for I am 
suaded thou art clean and smooth as a sheet of whi 

er.” 

Sancho, in compliance with his desire, slipped down 
his hand softly, and felt about his left a then 
raising his head, and looking at his master, “ Either the 
experiment is false,” said he, “ or we have not reached 
the place your worship mentioned by many leagues. 
“What!” said the knight, “hast thou found some- 
thing?” “ Aye, more than one something,” answered 
the squire; who snapped his fingers, and afterwards 
washed them in the river, along the current of which 
the boat glided softly, without the assistance of any 
secret power, or concealed enchanter, being conveyed 
by nothing but the stream, which then ran with & 
smooth and gentle course. 

In this manner they proceeded, when they disco- 
vered some large mills, built in the middle of the river, 
which Don Quixote no sooner perceived, than he 
addressed himself to Sancho, in an exalted voice. 
“Behold, my friend, yonder appears the city, castle, 
or fortress, that contains some oppressed knight-errant, 
queen, infanta, or princess, in distress, fur whose re 
lam brought hither.” “What the devil does your 
yourship mean by a city, fortress, or castle ?” cried the 
squire; “ don’t you see these are mills built in the 
river for grinding wheat?” “ Peace, Sancho,” re 
the knight, “ although they appear to be mills, they aré 
in reality edifices of a very different nature: I have 
already told thee, that all things are transformed and 
changed by the power of enchantment ; I do not mean 
that they are really changed in any circumstance but 
appearance, as we have been taught by woeful et 
perience in the transformation of Dulcinea, the 
refuge of my hope.” 








* As it is altogether impossible, in a translation, hterally 
to preserve the om humour — from blunders upom 
words or sounds, I have been obliged to substitute an eqn 
valentgingle, in the room of Puto, Gafo, and Meon, whiea 
are Spanish words signifying a whore, a catamite, and if oe 
a-bed : so that Sancho, deceived by the affinity of | 
sounds to computo, cosmographo, and Ptolemeo, thought pe 
had reason to say his master had produced a fair set 
evidences, 
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—_— 
By this time, the boat being — aan 
the stream, so as to move considerab r 
at first, was perceived by the millers, who seeing it 
to dagen of the Nery. came sud- 
miy out ina with long poles to stop its mo- 
tion : ve as their aces and clothes were bepowdered 
meal, they made a frightful figure, while they 
with ney inghttul fg 
aclimed with great vociferation, “ You devils of 
men! where eh going? are you mad, to come 
aod drown yourselves, or be ground to pieces by the 
wheels?” 
Don Quixote hearing this address, “Did not I tell 
Sancho,” said he, “that we had arrived at the 
gene in which I must exert the prowess of mine arm. 
Behold what felons and assassins come forth to try my 
valour; behold what a number of hobgoblins range 
themselves against me; behold, I say, what horrid 
" jes appear to scare and overawe us; but 
shall presently see what will happen, ye ruffians.” 
starting up, he began to threaten and revile 
them, exclaimin aloud, “ e Hr ye —— ill- 
i and worse advised, release, I charge you, 
and restore to the full fruition of freedom, the ios 
whom ye keep confined and oppressed in that fortress 
or jail, let him be high or low, or of whatrank and 
mcha, otherwve ittuled the. Wnight of the 
erwise intitu ie nig! 0 e 
Lions, destined by the appointment of Heaven above, 
to bring this adventure to an happy issue.” 
So saying, he unsheathed his sword, and brandished 
itin the air, in defiance of von millers, who hearing this 
without understanding it, began to emplo 
their poles, te! order to turn eatte the ‘boat, whic rd 
this time entered the current and canal of the 
wheels. As for Sancho, he fell upon his knees, and 
devoutly that Heaven would deliver him from 
imminent danger; and his deliverance was ac- 
cordingly effected by the alertness and dexterity of the 
nillers, who pushed back the boat with their poles; 
tom without oversetting the vessel; so as tht the 
in 


Ls 


ight and his squire were soused over head and ears 
water. It was well for Don Quixote that he 
gould swim like a goose; nevertheless, the weight of 
his armour sunk him twice to the bottom, and had not 
the millers thrown themselves into the river, and weigh- 
ad them up by main strencth, it might have been said, 
“Here Troy once stood.”* 

They were no sooner dragged ashore, rather drench- 
éd than dead of drought, than the squire humbling him- 
self upon his knees, again clasping his hands, and lift- 
ingup his eyes to Heaven, uttered a very fervent pe- 
tition to God, that he might be from thenceforward de- 
livered from the frantic projects and mad attempts of 
his master. This ejaculation was scarce finished, when 
they werr joined by the fishermen who were owners of 

the boat, which was crushed to pieces by the mill- 
Wheels ; and they perceiving the wreck, began to strip 

and demand indemnification of his master, 
Who, with great tranquillity, as if nothing at all had hap- 
pened, told the millers and fishermen, that he would 

for the bark with the utmost cheerfulness, on con- 

on that they would release, without ransom or se- 

curity, the person or persons whom they detained in 
daranee and oppression within that castle. 

“What does the madman mean by persons and cas- 

” answered one of the millers, “wouldst thou car- 
ty off the customers that bring grist to our mills, for- 
sooth?” “Enough,” said Don Quixote within him- 
sf “I might as well preach to the desert, as attempt 

intreaties, to prevail upon such miscreants to do any 
inbe t action. be this ee there must certain- 
wo erful enchanters engaged on opposite 
aides, one of whom baffles the designs of the others by 
one was provided with a bark, and his antagonist over- 
tumed me in the water. Lord mend us! the world is 
nothing but a continual warfare of opposite machina- 
tions and — 3 for my arg rt I can do no more.” 
hen raising his voice, and fixing his eyes upon the 
milla, “Friends,” cried he, “ whcavever Fou be, who 
he confined within that prison, forgive me, that for my 
misfortune, as well as yours, it is not in my power to 
extnieate you from your distress ; for some other knight 
the adventure musi be reserved.” Having pronounced 
this apostrophe, he compounded with the Tehormnets, for 
t he paid fifty rials, which Sancho disbursed 
With: great reluctance, saying, “Two such boats full 
will sink our whole stock to the bottom.” 
Pin fishermen and millers gazed with admiration at 
two figures, so different in appearance from other 
men; and as they could by no means understand the 
and tendency of Don Quixote’s discourse, and 





* Inallusion to the irgi i 
speech that Vir in the mouth 
of Panthus Othryades, who says to Jl ong 

———fuit Nium, et i 

Gloria Tearnonn' wr 








the questions he asked, they looked upon them as mad- 
men, and went away. The millers retreated to their 
mills, the fishermen betook themselves to their cot- 
tage; the knight and squire, like beasts, returned to 
their beasts: and thus ended the adventure of the en- 
chanted bark. 





CHAPTER XII. 
Of what passed between Don Quixote and a fair huntress, 

In a melancholy plight did the knight and squire 
reach the place where their cattle stocd ; indeed they 
were both a of humour, especially San- 
cho, who was cut to the soul by the encroachment upon 
their capital, which to him was as precious as the apple 
of his eye. At length they mounted, in the most pro- 
found silence, and departed from the banks of that fa- 
mous river, Don Quixote buried, as it were, amidst the 
meditations of his love, and Sancho immersed in those 
of his preferment, which at that time seemed to be at a 
weary distance ; for maugre all his simplicity and folly, 
he could easily perceive that all, or the greatest part of 
his master’s actions, proceeded from frenzy and dis- 
traction: he therefore resolved to take an ey 
of retreating abruptly to his own house, without ex- 
postulation, or the eee taking leave. But for- 
tune ordained that things should fall out quite contrary 
to his apprehensions. 

Next day at sunset, as they came out of a wood, 
Don Quixote extending his view over a, delightful green 
meadow, perceived some people at the farther end of 
it; and as he proceeded, saw they were hawkers: ap- 

roaching still nearer, he observed among them a gay 
lady, mounted upon a palfrey or beautiful pad as white 
as the driven snow, adorned with green furniture and a 
saddie of silver; the lady was likewise dressed in a rich 
habit of the same colour, as fine as finery itself. On 
her left hand she carried a hawk, a circumstance from 
which the knight concluded she was some lady of high 
rank, and mistress of all the rest; nor was he mista- 
ken. On this supposition, therefore, he said to his 
uire, “ Make haste, son Sancho, go and tell that lady 
of the palfrey and hawk, that I, the Knight of the Lions, 
send my respects to her exceeding beauty ; and that, 
with her good leave, I will go and pay my compliments 
in person, and make her a tender of my service to the 
utmost of my power, in whatever she shall please to 
command ; but keep a-guard upon your tongue, San- 
cho, and beware thrusting in some of your proverbs, 
while you deliver my embassy.” “To be sure you 
have found me a deadly thruster,” answered the squire, 
“that you give me such warning, as if this were the 
first time in my life that I have carried embassies to la- 
dies of high rank and augmentation.” “Except that 
which you carried to the Lady Dulcinea,” said the 
knight, “1 do not know that ever you carried another, 
at least, while in my service.” “That’s true,” replied 
Sancho, “but a good paymaster never wants bail ; and 
a dinner is easily got, where there is plenty of meat for 
the pot: what I mean is, that there 1s no occasion to 
tell me, or advertise me, of any thing; for I am never 
out, and have a sort of a smack of every thing.” “I 
believe it, Sancho,” said Don Quixote ; “ go in peace, 
and God be your guide.” 

The squire setting out accordingly, at a good rate, 
and spurring Dapple beyond his natural pace, came up 
with the fair huntress; then alighting and kneeling be- 
fore her, “Beautiful lady,” said he, “yonder knight, 
called the Knight of the Lions, is my master, and I am 
his squire, known at my house by the name of Sancho 
Panza; and that same Knight of the Lions, though for- 
merly of the Rueful Countenance, sends me to beg 

our grandeur would be pleased to allow him purpose- 

y, courteously, and consentingly, to come and gratify 
his desire, which is no other, as he says and I believe, 
than to serve your exalted beauty and hawkingship ; 
and in so doing, your excellency will do a thing that 
will redound to your own advantage, and from which 
he will receive the most notorious honour and satisfac- 
tion.” 

“Worthy squire,” replied the lady, “assuredly you 
have delivered your embassy with all the circumstances 
that such embassies require: pray rise, for it is not rea~ 
sonable that the squire of such a great knight-errant as 
he of the Rueful Countenance, whose character is well 
known in these parts, should remain in that posture: 
rise, friend, and go and tell your master, that he shalt 
be extremely welcome to command the services of me 
and the duke my husband, at our country-house in the 
neighbourhood.” Sancho arose, equally astonished at 
the beauty, good-breeding, and affability, of this worthy 
lady; but he was still more surprised at what she said 
concerning the well-known:character of the Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance ; for if she did not give him 
the appellation of the Lions, it was because he had but 
lately assumed that epithet. “Pray, tell me, brother 








squire,” said the duchéss, whose title is not known, “is 
not your master the person whose history is printed un- 
der the name of the Hidalgo Don Quixote de La 
M who professes himself the admirer of one Dul- 
cinea del Toboso?” “The very same, my lady,” an- 
swered Sancho, “and J myself am that very squite of 
his who is mentioned, or ought to be mentioned, in that 
history, by the name of Panza, unless they have 
changed me in the cradle, I mean in the press.” “I am 
extremely glad to hear it,” replied the duet ; “go, 
brother Sancho, and tell your master that he is well 
met, and welcome to my estate ; and that nothing could 
give me more pleasure than his arrival.” 

Sancho, in an excess of joy, occasioned by this agree- 
able answer, returned and recounted to his master all 
that this lady of rank had said, extolling to the skies, in 
his rustic phrase, her exceeding beauty, good-humour, 
and politeness. The knight chose one of his genteelest 
attitudes, fixed himself well in his stirrups, adjusted his 
vizor, quickened Rozinante, and with an agreeable air 
advanced to pay his re to the duchess, who, while 
he approached, caused her husband to be called, and 
communicated the curious embassy. As they had read 
the first part of the history, from which they learned 
the extravagant humour of Don Quixote, they waited 
with infinite pleasure, and the most eager desire of be- 
ing acquainted with the original, fully determined to 
gratify his humour in hn thing, and treat him all the 
tume he should stay with them as a real knight-errant ; 
that is, with all the ceremonies described in those books 
of chivalry they had read, and to which, indeed, they 
were freaily attached. Meanwhile Don Quixote, ap- 
proaching with his beaver up, made a motion to alight, 
and Sancho made haste to hold the stirrup; but he was 
so unfortunate, that, in dismounting from Dapple, he 
slipped his foot through the noose of the stirrup rope, 
in such a manner that he could not possibly disentan- 
gle himself, but continued hanging with his face and 
part of his body on the ground. The knight, who 
never alighted without his assistance, imagining that 
Sancho, as usual, held the stirrup, threw himself off 
with a swing, and the saddle, which must have been 
very ill-girted, and he came to the ground together ; not 
without great disgrace and a thousand curses, which 
he muttered between his teeth against the unfortunate 
Sancho, whose leg was still in the stocks. 

The-duke seeing their distress, ordered his hunts- 
man to assist the knight and squire ; and they lifted up 
Don Quixote, who was very much bruised by the fall ; 
nevertheless, he advanced as well as he could, with a 
limping pace, and kneeled before this noble pair; but 
the duke would by no means allow him to remain in 
that posture ; on the contrary, alighting from his horse, 
he ran to embrace the knight, saying, “I am_ heartily 
sorry, Sir Knight of the Rueful Conntenance, that the 
first time you touch my ground, yeu should be so un- 
lucky ; but the carelessness of squiresis often the cause 
of greater mistortunes.” “ ‘This accident, valiant prinee,” 
replied Don Quixote, “ cannot possibly be deemed a 
misfortune, though I had been plunged into the pro- 
found abyss ; for even from thence should | have been 
raised and extricated by the glory of seeing your grace. 
My squire, whom God confound, is more ready at un- 
tying lie tongue, in order to utter malicious insinuations, 
than at tying and securing the girth of a saddle: but, 
whether fallen or exalted, a-foot or on horseback, I shall 
always be devoted to your service and that of my lady 
duchess, your grace’s worthy consort, the dignified 
queen of beauty, and universal princess of politeness.” 
“ Softly, my good Signor Don Quixote de La Mancha,” 
said the duke, “ where my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso 
reigns, no other beauty deserves applause.” 

y this time Sancho Panza had disentangled himself 
and come up, and interposing in the discourse, before 
his master could make any reply, “ It cannot be de- 
nied,” said he, “ but must always be affirmed, that my 
Lady Dulcinea del Toboso is extremely beautiful : but* 
the hare starts where she is least expected ; for] have 
heard it said, that the power called Nature is likea 

tter, who, if he can make one beautiful vessel, can in 

ike manner make two, three, aye, and an hundred : 
this I observe, because, in good faith, my lady duchess 
comes nota whit behind my lady mistress Donna 
Dulcinea det Toboso.” Don Quixote turning to the 
duchess, “ Your grace must know,” said he, “ that 
no knight-errant upon earth has such a prattling and 
free-spoken squire as mine ; and he will certainly verify 
my words, if you highness shall be —— make use 
of my service for a few days.” “I have the better opi- 
nion of honest Sancho for his being free-spoken,” an- 
swered the duchess, “ that is a sign of his discretion ; 
for pleasantry and wit, Signor Don Quixote, as your 
worship very well knows, do not love to dwell in a re~ 
served disposition ; and, therefore, sinee honest Sancho 
is frank and free-spoken, F fiom henceforth set him 
down as a man of discretion.” “ And loquacity,” add- 
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the kni “ So much the better,” said the duke, 

* for a great deal of wit cannot be expressed in a few 

words ; and that we may not more time in them, 

ed Knight of the ul Countenance—” 

Lions, your highness must call him,” cried 

Sancho; “ the Rueful Countenance is no more.” “Of 

the Lions let it be then,” continued the duke ; “I say, 

come, Sir Knight of the Lions, to a castle [ have in 

this neighbourhood, where you shall meet with that re- 

ception which is due to a person of your fame and 

character, and that respect which I and the duchess al- 

ways pay to the knights-errant who favour us with their 
” 


co . 

By this time Sancho having replaced and secured 
Rozinante’s saddle, Don Quixote bestrode that famous 
steed, and the duke mounting a beautiful courser, they 
rode towards the castle on each side of the duchess,who 
desired Sancho to keep close to her ; for she took infi- 
nite pleasure in hearing his conceits. Indeed, the 
squire did not need intreaty, but mingling among the 
three, made a fourth in the conversation, to the unspeak- 
able satisfaction of their graces, who thought them- 
selves fortunate in haviag an opportunity of entertain- 
ing at their castle such a knight-errant, and such an 
erring squire. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Which treats of manifold important subjects, 

Sancuo rejoiced exceedingly at seeing himself, as he 
thought, a favourite with the duchess; for being a 
staunch well-wisher to good cheer, he imagined he 
should find the same abundance in the e which 
prevailed in the houses of Don Diego and Basilius, and 
always took by the forelock prey cumee of living at 
his ease. The history then relates, that before they 
reached the castle, or pleasure-house, the duke riding 
on before, directed his servants how to behave to Don 
Quixote, who no sooner arrived at the gate with the 
duchess, than two lacqueys or grooms came forth, clad 
in long trailing mornin; wns of fine crimson satin, 
and lifting him off, said, without being heard or perceiv- 
ed, “ Your highness must go and help my lady duch- 
ess to dismount.” ‘The knight took the hint, and 
a dispute of compliments pamed between them on the 
subject; but, at length, the obstinacy of the duchess 
prevailed ; for she would not quit her palfrey, or alight, 
except in the arms of the duke, saying, she was not 
worthy to load such an excellent knight with such an 
useless burden: at last the duke came out to perform 
the office, and when they entered the court-yard, they 
were met by two beautiful damsels, who threw a man- 
tle of the finest scarlet over Don Quixote’s shoulders, 
and the corridores were instantly crowded with servants 
of both sexes, who exclaimed aloud, “ Welcome, thou 
flower and cream of knights-errant,” while all, or the 
greatest part of them, emptied bottles of sweet water 
upon him and their graces, to the admiration of Don 
Quixote, who now, & the first time, was sure and 
satisfied of his being a real, and not a fantastic knight- 
errant, because he saw himself treated as the knights of 
former ages, whose histories he had read. 

Sancho quitted Dapple, and betaking himself to the 
duchess, entered the castle, where, however, his con- 
science upbraiding him for having left his beast alone, 
he made up to a reverend duenna, who, with others, 
had come out to receive the duchess, and, accosting 
her in a soft voice, “ Signora Gongalez,” said he, “ or 
what’s your name, madam?” “My name is Duenna 
Rodrigues de Grijalva,” answered the gentlewoman, 
“what are your commands, brother?” “I wish you 
would do me the favour, good madam,” replied the 
squire, “to go to the castle-gate, where you will find a 
dapple ass of mine, and be so good as either to send, or 
lead him to the stable ; for the poor creature is a little 
timorous, and cannot bear to be alone, by any manner 

means.” “If the master be as wise as the man,” 

~eried the duenna, “we have brought our pigs to a fine 
market ; get you gone, brother, with a vengeance to you, 
and those who brought you hither, and take care of 
your ass with your own hands: the duennas of this 
jouse are not used to suchemployment.” “But for all 
that,” said Sancho, “I have heard my master, who is a 
perfect mine of history, tell as how, when Lancelot 
came from Britain, ladies tended his own n, and 
duennas took care of his horse; now, with respect to 
my ass, I declare [ would not exchange him for Signor 
Lancelot’s courser.” “Hark ye, friend,” replied the 
duenna, “if you are a jack- g, keep your jokes 
fer a proper ory where they may turn to account ; 
from me you'll get nothing but a fig for them.” “Very 
well,” said the squire, “I'll answer for its ripeness : 
your ladyship won’t lose your by a short reckon- 
ing.” “You whoreson,” cried the p Rerkore in a vio- 
lent rage, “ whether I am old or not, I must render an 
account to God, and not to such a garlic-eating rascal 
as you. 





This address she pronounced in such an audible voice, 
that she was overheard by the duchess, who, turning 
about, and seeing her woman in such wrath and trepi= 
dation, asked with whom she was in such passion, 
“With this honest fellow here,” answered the duenna, 
“who has earnestly desired me to go and house an ass 
of his that stands at the castle-gate, telling me, forsooth, 
as an example, that the same employment was under 
taken by some ladies, who took care of one Lancelot, 
while the duennas looked after his horse ; and, tocrown 
the compliment, he tells me 1 am old.” “I myself,” 
said the duchess, “ would construe that into the t- 
est affront that could be given: take notice, friend San- 
cho, that Donna Rodriguez is in the prime of her youth ; 
and that the veil which she wears is more for authority 
and custom, than on account of her years.” “ Accursed 
be those [ have to live,” cried the one, “if I spoke to 
her for that reason; but only for affection I 
bear to my assywhom I aay I could not recommend 
to a more charitable person than Signora Donna Rodri- 

ez.” Don Quixote overhearing all that “Is 

at proper discourse for this place, Sancho?” said he. 
“Signor,” replied the squire, “ every man must s 
of his wants where he finds them: here I t of 
Dapple, and here I talked of him ; and if he had come 
into my head in the stable, there too he should have 
been “4 mentioned.” R ah the duke +4 
ing, “Sancho is very much in ight,” sai 
Rand must not be ~ Saeas | for what he ra Dapple 
shall have no more to do but to ask and have as much 
provender as he can eat; so that Sancho may be quite 
easy in that respect, for his beast shall be treated like 
his own person.” 

This conversation, which was extremely agreeable to 
all except Don Quixote, brought them to the top of the 
staircase; and the knight being conducted into an 
apartment, hung with the richest tissue and brocade, 
was unarmed, and attended by six sprightly damsels, 
well instructed by the duke and duchess in the parti- 
culars of behaviour which they were to observe towards 
Don Quixote, in order to convince him that he was 
treated in all respects like a knight-errant. Thus dis- 
armed, he remained in his “~~ breeches and hamoy 
doublet, so long, so lank, so lean, with his lanthorn 
jaws kissing each other, that if the damsels had not 

en very careful in preserving their gravity, according 
to the precise orders they had received, they must cer- 

i ve burst with laughing at sight of such an un- 
cont figure. They desired he would allow them to 
undress and shift him Mee he would ma Py Og to this 

ro) saying, that knights-errant ought to be as re- 
proeonls vay tad as for valour: he therefore bade 
them deliver the shirt to Sancho, with whom shutting 
himself up in a chamber, furnished with a magnificent 
bed, he was immediately undressed and shifted. Then 
being alone with his squire, “Tell me,” said he, “ thou 
modern buffoon and ancient blockhead! was it thy 
province to dishonour and affront a venerable duenna, 
so worthy of reverence and respect? Was that a time 
to think of Dapple? or couldst thou imagine those no- 
ble persons would neglect the cattle belonging to guests 
whom they treated with such elegance? For the love 
of God, Sancho, set a guard upon thy tongue, and be- 
have so as that people may not discover by the thread, 
the coarse country web of which thou art woven: con- 
sider, sinner as thou art, that the master is respected in 
proportion to the discretion and good-breeding of his 
servants; and this is one of the great advan which 
noblemen have over people of inferior rank: dost thou 
not consider, thou plague to thyself, and vexation to 
me! that if they perceive thee to be a base-bred clown 
or blundering fool, they will take me for some cheating 
im) r or knight of the post! No, no, Sancho, shun 
and avoid those inconveniences; for he who sets up for 
a merry-andrew, falls at the first stumble into a dis- 
graced buffoon: bridle thy tongue, therefore, consider 
and ruminate well before the words issue from thy 
mouth ; and remember that we are now arrived at a 
place from oe the favour of God, and the valour 
of mine arm, we shall depart, bettered three, nay five- 
fold, both in fortune and in fame.” Sancho promised, 
with repeated assurances, that he would rather stitch up 
his mo or bite off his tongue, than utter one word 
that should not be pat to the purpose and well consider- 
ed, according to his command ; and that he might make 
himself perfectly easy on that score ; for by himit should 
never be discovered who they were. , 

Don Quixote having dressed himself, girded on his 
sword, thrown the scarlet mantle over his shoulders, 
and covered his-head with a cap of green velvet, which 
he received from the damsels, came forth thus equipped 
into the great hall, where he found the maidens placed 
in two equal rows, furnished with the implements for 


hanewenint Wane One administered with profound 
respect and of ceremony: then came the 
major-domo, attended by twelve pages, to conduct them 


" to the table, where their graces waited for hitn ;-hewss 
accordingly surrounded by these j 


peared a ti 


those who ares y 
seek to measure the grandeur of the great by them 
rowness of their own souls, and in attempting t6 
their pupils economists, convert them into 
misers: such, I say, was the grave clergyman 
came out to receive Don Quixote, with the duke 
duchess, After a thousand courteous 


P at the sides. 


who was present at all this ceremony, bei 
oufanied and waabhed at the honours wn eae 
and. 


paid to his master, and perceiving the formalj 
entreaties that passed between his grace and Don Qui 
ote about sitting at the head of the table, intruded him. 


self, as usual, into the discourse, saying, “ With 
of what happened 


honour’s leave, I’ll tell you a story t 
our village, with respect to the upper-hand in 
Scarce had he pronounced these words, when the 
began to tremble with apprehension that he was goingto 
utter some absurdity ; but the squire seeing, and um 
derstanding the cause of his master’s a m 
nor,” said he, “your worship needs not be afraid re, 
shall misbehave, or say something that is notto the 
matter in hand; for I have not forgot the advice I j 
now received from your worship, about speaking a 
or a great deal to the purpose, and not to the purpose” 
“T know nothing at all of the matter,” an the 
knight ; “say what thou wilt, so thou sayest itquickly.® 
“Well then,” replied Sancho, “ what I am going to 
is true, for my master, Don Quixote, here 
not suffer me to tell a lie.’ “As for me,” said Dow 
Quixote, “ you may lie as much as you please, without 
let or molestation : but I advise you to consider well 
what you are about to say.” “I have it so well cons 
dered and reconsidered, that I am as safe as he that has 


the repique in hand, as will appear in the perf 


ry . 
» 


jormance,” 
“ Your graces will do well,” said Don Quixote, “ to or 
der the servants to turn out this madman, who will con» 
pa ey ane ape “By ben wa red fed 
cri uchess, “ I will not part with my friend: 
Sancho, for whom I have a very great because 
I know him to be a person of wit | * 
“Pleasant may all the days of your holiness be, 
your good opinion of my deserts,” said the squi 
“though God knows, 
“ however, my story is this : 
“There was an invitation given by a gentleman of 
our town, who was both ‘rich and well born, as 
come of the Alamos of Medina del Campo, and marri 
to Donna Mencia de Quinones, daughter of Don Alon 
zo de Maranon, knight of the order of St. Jago, who was’ 
drowned in the Herradura, and occasi @ quarrel 
some years ago in our village, in which, if I am not mis- 
taken, my master Don Quixote was concemed ;) but 
thig I know, mad Tom, the son of old Balvastro 
mn og ay ie ns now, sir master 
mine, is not thi ’s truth? speak upon your wor 
ship’s honour, that these noble persons may not look 
upon me as a chattering liar.” “Hitherto,” said the 
clergyman, “1 take you to be a chatterer rather thane 
liar ; but I know not what I shall take you for in the 
uel.” “Thou ‘hast produced so many witneesés and 
tokens,” replied the knight, “that I cannot but say thy 
story looks like truth: proceed, however, and 
thy tale, for thou art in the way of len 
for the space of two whole days.” “He , 
en it,” said the d “ if he consults my entertalm 
ment ; but, on the contrary, tell it in his own way, t 
it should not be finished in six days ; for it hold 
out so long, there will be some of the pleasantest I ever 
” 


“ Well then, my masters,” proceeded Sancho, “ thet 
same gentleman, whom I know as well as I know these 
two hands, for it is not above a bow-shot from his houss 
to mine, invited a farmer, who, though not rich, was & 
very honest man.” ‘ “ po paar brother,” — 

iest, interposing, “ for at this rate your story ; 
fo the other: world” “It will hardly go halfas far, an’ it) 
please God,” answered the squire, who thus 
ed : “So, as I was saying, the armor going to housé 
of the gentleman-inviter, who is now dead, God rest his 
soul! by the same token, they said he died like am 
angel ; for my own part, I was not at his 





to live, son,” cried the ecclesiastic, “ return quickly frou 





are but slender aap 





having gone a reaping to Tembleque.” “As you hope), 
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q hgage your reverence, 


DON QUIXOTE. 








and finish your story, without staying to 
unless you have a mind to us 

to come to the point,” repli ; 
o sere heanlchetnie, Riehl 
now more than ever.” The duke and duchess 


jastic expressed at the tedious and circumstan- 
in which the squire related his story, while 
was almost consumed by shame and in- 
«I gay, moreover,” resumed Sancho, “ that 
as I have auayebonned, coming to sit down 
table, the farmer obstinately refused to take the 
end, according to the desire of the entertainer ; 
tleman = ote — = loge 2 
his compliance, in e ought to 
rin hia vn vee ; “s e emer, who piqued 
his politeness an in, per- 
Geko refenal, until the gen’ oman, growing angry, 
by the shoulders, and thrust him into the seat, 
‘Know, Mr. Chaffthresher, that wheresoever I 
a istal always be at the head of the table.’ Now this 
amy tale, and I really believe it was brought in pretty 
the purpose.” . 
Poca Quixote’s brown face was speckled with a thou- 
and different colours at this recital ; and their graces re- 
their laughter, that he might not be quite abash- 
the sarcastic insinuation of his squire. To change 
’ therefore, and prevent Sancho from utter- 
such dangerous conceits, the duchess, address- 
to the Tight, asked when he had heard 
Lady Dulcinea, and if he had lately sent her any 
from the great number of giants and robbers 
he must have vanquished? To this interrogation 
ight replied, “My misfortunes, madam, though 
a beginning, will never have an end. Giants 
ve vanquished ; felons and robbers I have sent; 
must they find her, enchanted and trans- 
as she is into the most homely country wench 
can be imagined!” “ This I know,” said Sancho 
: “to me she seemed the most beautiful creature 
whole world ; at least in point of nimbleness and 
ing, she would get the better of a professional rope- 
; in good faith! my lady duchess, she skipped 
the ground upon her ass, like a perfect cat.” 
! have you seen her enchanted, Sancho ?” said 
duke. “How! I seen her?” replied the squire: 
the devil but I was the first that fell upon the plot 
enchantment ; to be sure she is as much enchant- 
my father.” 
ecclesiastic hearing them talk of giants, felons, 
enchantments, began to imagine that this must be 
Don Quixote de La Mancha whose history the 
took such delight in reading, that he had often re- 
prehended his grace for being so mad as to read such 
ya and being now confirmed in his suspicion, 
hesaid to the duke, in a very choleric tone, “ Signor, 
fe a is accountable to Heaven for the ac- 











msof that poorman. ‘That Don Quixote, or Don 
er, or what’s his name, would not, I imagine, be 
afool, if your cxcellency did not administer fuel 
encouragement to his madness and folly.” Then 


mg himself to the knight, “ And pray, Mr. Wise- 

said he, “ who has stuffed your brain with the 

lous conceit of your being a knight-errant, conquer- 

giants, and apprehending robbers? Return,in good 

hout, (for in good hour I advise you) return to your 

educate your children, if you have aity, 

pe. of your own ye and leave off strolling 

country, sucking the wind, and exposin 

wunelfto the laughter of those who do, and those whe 

not know your infirmity, Where, in evil hour, did 

wn that there are, or ever were, knights-errant ? 

did you ever see giants in Spain, caitiffs in La 

a, or enchanted dulcineas, with all that tribe of 

that are recounted as your adventures.” 

Don Quixote, who listened attentively to the discourse 

this venerable person, no sooner perceived he had left 

of than, forgetting the respect he owed to 

the duchess, he started up, and with an ireful 

Mpect, and glowing visage, replied—But the reply de- 
Serves a chapter for i 


CHAPTER XV. 
Containing Don Quizote's reply to his reprover ; with other 
serious and diverting incidents. 
Dox Quixote starting up, and trembling from head 
Yofoot, like quicksilver, thus accosted the ecclesiastic, 
an eager yet faltering tongue: “The place and 
ce in which I am, and the respect which I alwa 
Ad and still have for the function you profess, with. 
fie up the hands of my just resentment: for 
Teasons, as well because rd on what all the 
forld knows, that gownmen and women make use of 
PD Weapons but their ton, I will, with mine, fairly 
whom I might have expect- 


mI 
i} 





plain id Sathen Wants 
terms, a wiseacre and a fool, owi 
the nature of the fault for which he is 


What, then, is there nothing required 
but to enter a house at random, in order to lead the mas- 


of district, presume aes without 
ge 


it a vain undertaking then, or is the time mis-spent, 
which we employ in travelling about the world, not in 
quest of its delights, but its adversities, by which 
men ascend the throne of immortality? Had I 
counted a fool by knights, or — of fashion, birth, 
and generosity, I should have deemed myself irrepara- 
bly affronted ; but my being regarded as a madman, 
by book-worms, who never entered or trod the paths 
of chivalry, I value not a farthing: a knight am, 
and a knight I shall die, according to the of 
the Almighty. Some choose the spacious field of proud 
ambition, others take that of base and servile adulation, 
a third set follows the paths of deceitful hypocrisy, and 
a fourth proceed in that of true religion; but I, by the 
influence of my stars, pursue the narrow track of knight- 
errantry, for the exercise of which I undervalue fortune 
in the chace of honour. I have assisted the aggrieved, 
redressed wrongs, chastised the insolent, overcome 
iants, and overthrown hobgoblins. I am enamoured, 





r no other reason but because it is nec that 
knights-errant should be in love ; and this being the 
case, I am not a vicious libertine, but a chaste Plato- 


nic admirer. My intention I always direct to a worthy 
aim, namely, to do good unto all men, and harm to no 
creature. Whether or not, he who thinks, acts, and 
speaks in this manner, deserves to be called a fool, let 
your graces determine.” 

“ Well argued, master!” cried Sancho; “’Fore God ! 
your worship needs say no more in behalf of your own 
character ; for there is no more to be said, thought, or 
insisted upon ; especially as that gentleman denies, 
and he certainly has denied, that there either are, or ever 
were, knights-errant in this world; so that he knows 
nothing at all of the matter!” “ Brother,” replied the 
priest, “belike you are that Sancho Panza to whom 
they say your master has promised an island?” “ Yes, 
Iam,” said the squire, “ and 1 hope I deserve it as 
well as another. [ am one of whom you may say, 
Keep good company, and you'll learn good manners, 
and I ask not where you was hatched, but where you 
was watched. And again, Well sheltered shall he be, 
who leans against a sturdy tree. Now I have leaned 
against a good master, and accompanied him many 
months, and will learn to be just such another as him- 
self ; and if God pleases, and he live and | live, he 
will not want governments to give, nor islands to 
vern.” “No, surely, friend Sancho,” said the duke, 
“for I myself, in the name of Signor Don Quixote, 
will confer upon you the government of an odd island, 
and that not inconsiderable, which is in my posses- 
sion.” “ Fall upon your knees, Sancho,” cried Don 
Quixote, “and kiss his excellency’s feet for the honour 
he has done you.” Sanchodid as he was desired; and 
the ecclesiastic no sooner saw the ceremony performed, 
than he rose from table in a violent passion, saying, 
“ By the habit which I wear, I affirm that your excel- 
lency is as mad as these poor sinners ; what wonder 
that they should be frantic, when people who are in 
their senses canonize their frenzy? Your excell -n 
may enjoy their company by yourself; for while they 
remain in this house, I shall stay in my own, and excuse 
myself from reproving what I cannot remedy.” With- 
out further speech, or eating another mouthful, he 
went away abruptly, in spite of all their graces could 
say to detain him. Indeed, the duke said not much: 
for he was hindered by the laughter which the priest’s 
impertinent indignation had produced ; however, as 
soon as he could resume his gravity, he addressed him- 
self to Don Quixote in these words : 

“Sir Knight of the Lions, your worship has made 
such an. ample reply, that pe +t further remains to 
be done by way of satisfaction for that which, though 
it may seem an affront, falls by no means under that 
denomination; for neither the female sex, nor the 














who is cai of givin; an affront ; 
ee pe ote 
may come from any quarter, unattended by an tL. 
For example, a man i esaly in the street, is 


by 
pes mm and prevented from executing his intention, 
which ia,fo rev Ge wrong; this man is injured, not 
affront A truth which we will confirm by another 
exam Aman comes and strikes another, whose 
en and ee to his heels ; 
the other pursues, cannot overtake the 
fugitive: the ae re) ben i i 
no affront, because an affront ought 
If he who gave the blow, though it was done by stealth, 
in a cowardly manner, had drawn his sword, and stood 
facing the enemy, he who received the blow would 
have been both injured and affronted ; injured, because 
he was surprised, and affronted, because he who gave 
the blow maintained it by keeping his nd. id 
therefore, according to the punctilios of honour, I may 
be injured but not affronted; for women and children 
do not feel those things ; they can neither fly nor stand 
their ground ; and the same rule holds with those 
who are consecrated to the service of religion. Now 
these three classes of mankind are destitute of offen- 
sive and defensive weapons; and though nature ob- 
liges them to stand in their own defence, yet they can 
nd nobody: and albeit I just now said I might be 
injured, I now affirm it cannot be in any shape ; for he 
who cannot receive, much less can he give an affront. 
For which reasons I ought not to resent, nor do I resent, 
the reproaches of that honest man ; I only wish he had 
staid a little while until I should have convinced him 
of his error, in thmking and saying there never were, 
nor are, knights-errant upon the face of the earth; an 
asseveration which might have turned to his prejudice, 
had it been overheard by Amadis, or any one of his 
infinite progeny.” “I'll take my corporal oath,” cried 
Sancho, “ that they would have him given a back-stroke 
that would have laid him open from top to toe, like a 
pomegranate or ripe melon: they were a rare set to 
endure such tickling. By my holidame! I am well 
assured, that if Reynaldos of Montalvan had heard 
this manikin’s discourse, he would have given him such 
a slap in the mouth, that he should not have spoke 
another word in three long years. No, no: let him 
meddle with them, and he’ll see how well he'll escape 
out of their clutches.” The duchess had well nigh 
died with laughing at this speech of Sancho, who, m 
her sentiment, was a more diverting madman than his 
master, and a great many people at that time were of 
the same way of thinking. 

Finally, Don Quixote was appeased, dinner ended, 
and the cloth being taken away, in came four damsels, 
one of them with a silver ewer, another with a flask 
of the. same metal, a third with a couple of very fine 
white towels over her arm, and a fourth with her arms 
bare up to the elbow, and in her white hands, for 
doubtless they were white, a wash-ball of Neapolitan 


soap. She who carried the ewer, approaching with a 
nteel caariage and modest assurance, thrust it under 
the beard of 


n Quixote, who, without gem roy 
word, wondered at this ceremony; from which he 
concluded that it was the custom of the country to 
wash beards instead of hands: he therefore stretched 
out his chin as far as he could, and immediately the 
flask began to rain: the damsel with the soap-ball la- 
thered him with t expedition, raising flakes of 
snow, (for the suds were as white) not only upon 
the beard, but also over the whole face of the obedient 
knight, insomuch that he was obliged to shut his eyes 
in their defence; while the duke and duchess, who 
were not in the secret, sat impatiently Mirman hey see 
the issue of this ablution, The young she-barber hav- 
ing raised the lather tes 9 as her hand, pretended the 
water was spent, and bade the damsel of the flask 
for a fresh supply, and Signor Don Quixote wo' 
have patience till return. He accordingly waited 
with patience, exhibiting the strangest and most ludi- 
crous figure that ever was conceived, to the view of 
numerous spectators, who seeing eee 
more than moderately brown. job os ut, and his 
beard covered with lather, had need great discretion 
to restrain their la’ , and it was a wonder they 
could smother it at any rate. As for the damsels con- 
cerned in the joke, they 


kept their eyes fixed on the 
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ground, without daring to look at the duke and duch- 
ess, who were at once agitated by mirth and indigna- 
tion; and did not know whether they should resolve 
upon chastising their presumption, or rewarding them 
forthe pleasure they received in seeing the knight in 
such an attitude. At length the damsel returning with 
more water, they finished the ablation of Don Quixote ; 
then she who carried the towels having wiped and dri 
him with great composure, all fourat once made a 
complete curtsey, and were going away. But the duke, 
fearing the knight would smell the joke, called to the 
damsel of the ewer, saying, “Come hither and wash 
me too, and be sure you have water enough.” The 
girl being very handy and acute, obeyed without hesi- 
tation, placed the ewer under his grace’s chin, and when 
he was well washed, lathered, wiped, and dried, they 
dropped their curtsies and retired. It was afterwards 
known, the duke had sworn within himself, that if they 
should have refused to serve him in that manner, he 
would have chastised them for their assurance; but 
they prudently escaped a scouring, by scouring his 
grace. 

Sancho having attentively considered this ceremony 
of cleansing, “God’s mercy!” said he within himselt, 
“is itthe custom in this country to wash the squire’s 
beard as well as the knight’s? for God and my own 
conscience know I have need of such purification ; 
and, if they would give me the touch of a razor, the 
benefit would still be the greater. “ What is that you 
mutter, Sancho?” said theduchess. “I say, my lady,” 
answered the squire, “1 have always heard it said, that 
in the courts of other princes, when the cloth is taken 
away, water for the hands is brought in, but not suds 
for the beard ; so that the longer we live, the more we 
learn: yetit is also observed, that he who lives much 
time will bear much misfortune; though to undergo 
such a purification as this may pass fora pleasure rather 
than a toil.” “Give yourself no concern, friend San- 
cho,” said the duchess, “for I will order my maids not 
only to wash, but also to lay you a-bucking, should it 
be necessary.” ‘I shall be satisfied with the lathering 
of my beard,” replied the squire, “at least for the pre- 
sent; and God will ordain what is to happen in the 
—_ The duchess turning to the major-domo, 
“ Remember,” said she, “ what honest Sancho desires, 
and gratify his inclination with the utmost punctuality.” 
This domestic promised that Signor Sancho should 
be obeyed in all things; and returning to dinner with 
the squire, left their graces and Don Quixote sitting 
at the table, discoursing on many and various subjects, 
though all of them related to chivalry and the exercise 
of arms. 

The duchess entreated the knight, who seemed to 
possess such a tenacious memory, to delineate and 
describe the beauty and deportment of the Lady Dul- 
cinea del Toboso, who she concluded, from what fame 
had proclaimed of her charms, must be the fairest 
creature not only in La Mancha, but even in the whole 
world. Don Quixote sighing at her grace’s request, 
“If” said he, “I could take out my heart, and lay it 
before your highness in a plate upon this table, I should 
save my tongue the trouble of saying what is almost 
inconceivable, for in it your excellency would see her 
picture at full length: but why should I now attempt 
to delineate and describe circumstantially the particu- 
lar charms of the peerless Dulcinea ?—a burden worthy 
of other shoulders than mine, and a task which ought 
to employ the pencils of Parrhasius, Timanthes, and 
Apelles, together with the chissel of Lysippus, to exhibit 
her image on canvas, brass, and marble, as well as the 
Ciceronian and Demosthenian eloquence, to sound her 
praise.” “What does Signor Don Quixote mean by 
Demosthenian,” said the duchess, “which is a word I 
never heard before in my life.” “Demosthenian elo- 
quence,” answered the knight, “ has the same significa- 
tion as Sonar of Demosthenes: and Ciceronian 
means that of Cicero; for these two were the greatest 
orators in the whole world.” “Certainly,” said the 
duke, “and you exposed yourself by such an interr 
gation: nevertheless, Signor Don Quixote would give 
us infinite pleasure, could he be prevailed upon to 
describe that beauty which, even in a sketch or rough 
draught, would certainly appear such as might excite 
oe > the ae beautiful women of the creation.” 
“T will assuredly co’ with your e’s desire,” 
replied the knight, “ i we idea Plotted Semin 
remembrance, by the misfortune which hath lately be- 
fallen her; a misfortune which induces me to bewail 
rather than describe her; for your highness must ob- 
serve, that when I went some time ago to kiss her 
hands and receive her benediction, consent, and license, 
for this my third sally, I found her quite otherwise than 
I expected: I found her enchanted, and transformed 
from a princess into a country-wench, from beauty inte 
deformity, from an angel into a demon, from a delicious 
perfume into a pestilential vapour, from the pink of 








compliment into the most clownish dialect, from light 
into darkness, from a sedate young lady into a rustic 
romp, and, finally, from Dulcinea del ‘Toboso into a * 
Savage drab.” “God protect us!” cried the duke with 
a loud voice, “ who can have done such mischief to the 
world, in robbing it of that beauty by which it was de- 
lighted, that good hunour by which it was entertained, 
and that modesty which did it honour?” “Who ?” 
answered the knight, “ who could it be, but one of the 
malignant and envious tribe of enchanters, by whom 
1 am persecuted? That accursed race, brought mto 
the world on purpose to obscure and annihilate the ex- 
ploits of the good, and to illustrate and extol the deeds 
of the wicked. Persecuted I have been by enchanters, 
persecuted I am by enchanters, and enchanters will 
persecute me, until [ and all my lofty feats of chivalry 
are plunged into the abyss of oblivion: nay, they in- 
jure and wound me in that part where they know my 
feeling is most acute; for to deprive a knight-errant 
of his mistress, is to rub him of the eyes with. which he 
sees, the sun by which he is enlightened, and the sup- 
port by which ie is maintained: I have many times 
said, and now I repeat the observation, that a knight- 


errant without a mistress, is like a tree without leaves,’ 


a building without cement, and a shadow without the 
substance by which it is produced.” 

“ There is no more to be said,” replied the duchess: 
“nevertheless, if we are to believe the history of Signor 
Don Quixote, which has lately been ushered into the 
world, with the general applause of the different nations 
that compose it, we must conclude (if I right remem- 
es that your worship never saw the Lady Dulcinea, 
and that there is no such person in being ; but that it 
is only a fantastical mistress, begot and born in your 
imagination, which hath decked her with all the graces 
and perfection that fancy could conceive.” “Much may 
be said on that subject,” answered Don Quixote: 
“God knows whether or not there is such a person as 
Dulcinea in the world, whether she is fantastical or 
not fantastical ; for these things are not to be too nicely 
investigated: for my own part, I neither begat nor bore 
my mistress, although [ contemplate her with that ad- 
miration which is due to a lady in whom are concenter- 
ed those qualities that ought to render her renowned 
throughout the whole world, such as beauty without 
blemish, gravity without pride, tenderness with chas- 
tity, affability from courtesy, courtesy from good-breed- 
ing; and, finally, dignity from birth; because noble- 
ness of blood reflects an additional splendour upon 
beauty, and shows it to greater perfection than that 
which we find among the fairest of those who are mean- 
ly born.” “Your observation is extremely just,” said 
the duke; “but Signor Don Quixote must give me 
leave to mention what the history of his adventures, 
which I have read, obliges me to declare ; namely, that 
though we grant there may be a Dulcinea, either in or 
out of ‘Toboso; and that she may be beautiful to ex- 
cess, as your worship has described her ; yet, in respect 
to pedigree, she is by no means on a footing with the 
Onianas, the Alastrajareas, and Madasimas, together 
with the rest of that class, which occurs so often in 
those histories that are so familiar to your worship.” 

“To that observation I can answer,” said the knight, 
“that Dulcinea is the daughter of her own works ; that 
good qualities ennoble the blood, and that a virtuous 
person of low descent ought to be more esteemed than 
a vicious man of high degree ; especially as Dulcinea 
possesses qualifications which may raise her to the 
throne of a crowned and sceptred queen ; for the merit 
of a virtuous and beautiful woman is sufficient to work 
still greater miracles, and virtually, though not formally, 
contains within itself still greater advantages.” “ Sig- 
nor Don Quixote,” said the duchess, “ every thing you 
say is spoken with deliberation, and according to the 
proverb, you proceed with the plummet in your hand : 
henceforth I shall firmly believe, and make my whole 
family, even the duke himself, should there be occa- 
sion, believe that Dulcinea is living at this day in 'To- 
boso; that she is beautiful, high-born, and in all re- 
spects worthy to be served andadmired by such a knight 
as Signor Don Quixote; and that is the highest com- 

liment that ean be bestowed. But I cannot help form- 
ing a scruple, and entertaining a kind of grudge against 
Sancho Panza: the scruple arises from a particular of 
the history, importing, that the said Sancho, found the 
Lady Dulcinea winnowing a sack of wheat when he 
carried a letter to her from your worship, by the same 
token it is said to have been red wheat; a circum- 
stance that makes me doubt the nobleness of her pedi- 
gree.” 

To this remark Don Quixote replied, “ Madam, your 
highness must know, that all, or the greatest part, of 





* Sayago is a district in the kingdom of Leon, the inha- 
a. which were extremely poor, and very meanly 
clothe 





mate 
the incidents that happen to me, deviate from thé 
nary limits of those adventures which oceat to eee 
knights-errant, either conducted by the inscrutable wil} 
of destiny, or effected by the malice of some envious 
enchanter: and it is-a cireumstance well known of all, 
or the greatest part, of renowned knigh 
one possessed the virtue of being proof against ench 
ment, another of being invulnerable, which wag. 
case of the famous Orlando, one of the twelve of 
France, who, as it is recorded, could not be 
in any other place but the sole of his left foot, and even 
there with no other weapon than the point of a 

in ; so that Bernardo de! Carpio, who slew him at 

attle of Roncesvalles, perceiving that he could make 
no impression upon him with steel, lifted him off the 
ground, and strangled him between his arms, in imi 
tation of the manner in which Hercules de _ 
teus, that ferocious giant, said to be the son of Eaith, 
What I would infer from what I have said, is, that] 
too may have some of these virtues centered in m 
son, though not that of being invulnerable ; for { haye 
been frequently convinced by experience that my flesh 
is very tender, and by no means impenetrable: nor 
that of being proof against enchantment ; for I once 
found myself cooped yr a cage, in which the whole 
world would not have had strength enough to enclose 
me, without the additional power of enchantment: 
since I freed myself from that confinement, I am 
to believe that no other will ever interrupt the course of 
my adventures ; and, therefore, those enchanters see. 
ing that their wicked arts will not take effect upon m 
own person, revenge themselves on those things to 
which my affection is chiefly attached, and endeavour 
to deprive me of life, by persecuting that of i 
for whom alone I live. 1, therefore, am persuaded, that 
when my squire delivered my message, they had con- 
verted her into a coarse country wench, be on 
such a mean exercise as that of winnowing wheat: but 
I have already said, that it could not be red wheat, nor 
indeed any sort of wheat, but oriental pearls; and, asa 
proof of this asseveration, I must tell your hi 
that when I lately went to Toboso, I could by no means 
find Dulcinea’s palace ; and the day following, while 
my squire Sancho beheld her in her own figure, which 
is the fairest in the whole world, to me she seemed a 


rustic and homely country wench, without any thing ‘ 


sensible in her conversation ; whereas she is in 
very pink of discretion and good sense. Now, since 
I myself neither am, nor in all probability can be en 
chanted, she is the person enchanted, offended, changed, 
fate and transformed, and in her my enemies 
ave taken vengeance upon me; so that for her I shall 
live in perpetual affliction, until I see her restored to 
her former state : all this 1 have observed, that nobody 
may scruple about what Sancho said of her sifting and 
winnowing ; for, since they have transformed her in 
view, no wonder they should change her formin his. Dul- 
cinea is a person of birth and fashion, one of the genteel 
families of’ Toboso, which are very numerous, ancient, 
and noble, and ceftainly no small part of these qualifica- 
tions falls to the share of the peerless Dulcinea, on whose 
account the place of her nativity will become famous 
and renowned, in future ages, as ‘T'roy is become famous 
by Helen, and Spain by Cava, though with a better title 
and nobler fame. On the other hand, I must inform 
your graces, that Sancho Panza is one of the most plea- 
sant squires that ever served a knight-errant : some- 
times his simplicity is so arch, that to consider whether 
he is more fool or wag, yields abundance of pleasure; 
he has roguery enough to pass for a knave, and 
dities sufficient to confirm him a fool ; he doubts 
thing, and believes everything ; and often, ¥ 
think he is going to discharge nonsense, he will utter 
apothegms that will raise him to the skies; in a word, 
I would not exchange him for any squire, even 
a city to hoot; and, therefore, I am in doubt whether 
or not it will be expedient to send him to that 
ment which your grace has been so good as to " 
upon him; although I can perceive in him a certain 
aptitude for such an offence: so that when his under 
standing is a very little polished, he will agree with 
any government, like the king with his customs ; for 
we know by repeated experience, that great talents 
and learning are not necessary in a governor, as there 
are an hundred at least, who govern like jerfaulcons, 
though they can hardly read their mother tongue: 
provided their intention is righteous, and their de 
to do justice, they will never waft counsellors to direct 
them in every transaction; like your military gove 
ors, who, being illiterate themselves, never decide with- 
out the advice of an assessor, I shall advise him 
corruption to eschew, but never quit his due: and 
inculcate some sr small — = - oh ey : 
which, in ess of time, may redound to . 
omantid Lar as to the advantage of the island unde 
his command,” 
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DON QUIXOTE. 





~_—_ 

Thus far the conversation had proceeded between 

t and Don Raaate, when they bees a num- 
e talking, and a great noise in the palace, 
~ ee Sancho entered the hall in a tight 
tucked with a dish-clout by way of bib, and follow 
several boys, or rather scullions and other small 
try, one of whom brought a tray full of water, which 
its colour and filth appeared to be dish-washings, 
ing and persecuting the poor squire, and struggling 
to thrust it under his chin, while another, with the same 
ness, endeavoured to lather his beard. “ What 
is the matter, fellows ?” cried the duchess, “ what is 
the matter? what designs have you upon that worthy 
leman, ha? don’t you consider he is governor elect ?” 
‘this apostrophe the barber scullion replied, “ The 
tleman won’t suffer himself to be washed according 
to the custom and manner practised upon my lord duke 
and his own master.” “ Yes, I will,” cried Sancho, in a 
violent passion, “but it must be with whiter towels, 
cleaner suds, and cleaner hands; for surely there is 
not such a difference between me and my master as 
that he should be washed with angel water, and I 
drenched with devil’s lye. The customs of different 
countries, and the fashions of princely courts, are no 
further good than as they are agreeable ; but this here 
custom of lathering is worse than the exercise of dis- 
ciplinants.* My beard is clean enough, and needs no 
such scrubbing ; and if any man pretends to lather me, 
or touch a hair of my head, (my beard I mean) saving 
this honourable presence, Dll drive my fist in his skull ; 
for these ceremonies of soap-scouring look rather like 
making game than making welcome.” The duchess 
was ready to burst with laughing at the rage and re- 
monstrance of Sancho : but Don Quixote was not ex- 
tremely well pleased to see his squire tucked up with 
sucha dirty cloth and surrounded with so many sons 
of the kitchen : he therefore, making a low bow to the 
duke and duchess, by way of asking their permission 
tu speak, thus addressed himself to the scullions, in a 
solemn tone: “ So ho, you gentlemen cavaliers, I de- 
sire your worships will let the young man alone, and 
return to the place from whence you came, or go 

i ver you please: my squire is as cleanly as 
another, and those trays are as unfit for him as a nar- 
row-necked bottle: take my advice, therefore, and let 
him alone; for neither he nor I understand such im- 
pertinent jokes,” Here Sancho taking the word out 
of his master’s mouth, proceeded, saying, “ No, no, let 
them perform their clumsy joke, which I shall bear as 
sure as it is now night: let them fetch a comb, or what 
they will, to curry this beard, and if they catchany thing 
that should give offence to cleanliness, they shall shear 
me against the hair.” 

At this period, the duchess still laughing, “ Sancho 
Panza,” said she, “ is certainly in the right in all that 
he has said, and will_be in the right in all that he shail 
say; he is already clean enough, and as he observes, 

No occasion to be washed ; and if he does not like 
the custom of the place he shall follow his own inclina- 
tion: { besides, you ministers of cleanliness have been 
extremely remiss and negligent, not to say presump- 
tuous, in bringing to such a personage and md a beard, 
trays, wooden troughs, and dish-clouts, instead of ewers, 

golden basins, and towels of the finest Holland ; 
but the case is, you are base-born miscreants, and like 
<aitiffs as you are, cannot forbear showing the grudge 
you bear to the squires of knights-errant.” The whole 
scullion ministry, as well as the major-domo, whocame 
in with them, believed her grace was actually in ear. 
nest, and sneaked away in great shame and confusion, 
after having untied the dish-clout from the neck of 
» who seeing himself delivered from that immi- 

nent danger, went and fell upon his knees before the 
duchess, saying, “From great ladies great benefits 
are expected ; and this that I have now received from 
your grace I can in no other shape repay, than in wish- 

I were dubbed a knight-errant, that I might spend 

the days of my life in the service of pe a nobie 

and exalted lady : a peasant I am, and Sancho Panza 

name, with a wie and family, and serve in quality 
ee 








* In Spain and Italy there is, upon every Holy Thurs- 
Y; & procession of disciplinants, or people who do pe- 
hance in sackcloth, carrying a flambeau in one hand, and in 
© other a scourge, with which they belabour their own 
shoulders in such a manner that the very street is some- 
‘mes coloured with their blood. Some of these discipli- 
nants, however, are mere hypocrites, who under their sack- 
soth wear women’s stays, buff jackets, and even plates of 
lin ; so that they are often detected from the sound of the 
Stroke : and at Rome nothing is more common than to hear 
the people who accompany these devotees, call out accord- 
wg tothe report of the application, Guippone di Buffalo ! 
Busti di Donna! and Corrazini di Latta ! 
Su alma en Su Palma. The original expression lite- 
Y signifies, “‘ His soul is in his hand,” i. e. He is at his 
“Own discretion, 





of asquire ; and if in any of these respects I can serve 
your highness, I shall be more speedy in obeying, than 
your grace in laying your commands.” “ Sancho,” 
replied the duchess, “it plainly appears that you have 
learned politeness in the paw f of coesteny itself: I say 
it plainly appears that you have been bred up at the feet 
of Don Quixote, who is the cream of compliment, and 
flower of ceremony, or, as you term it, Sarah-moncy ; 
long life and prosperity to such a master and sucha 
pupil; one the north-pole of knight-errantry, and the 
other the very star of squirish fidelity. Rise, friend 
Sancho, and | will remunerate your politeness, by pre- 
vailing upon my lord duke to perform his promise of the 
government, with all possible dispatch.” 

Here the conversation being broke off, the knight 
retired to take his afternoon’s nap,* and the duchess 
desired Sancho, if he was not very much disposed to 
sleep, to go and pass the evening with her and her 
women, in a very cool and pleasant apartment. Sancho 
told her, that aa it was really his custom to sleep 
for four or five hours every afternoon, in the heat of 
summer, yet for the satisfaction of her grace’s goodness, 
he would that day strive with all his might to oa him- 
self awake, and obey her commands in all things : he 
accordingly attended her steps ; while the duke gave 
fresh directions for treating Don Quixote as a real 
knight-errant, without deviating one tittle from the 
style in which the ancient knights are said to have 
been entertained. 





BOOK Ill. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the pleasant conversation that passed between the duchess, 
her women, and Sancho Panza, worthy to be read and re- 
membered, 

Tue history then relates, that Sancho did not sleep 
that afternoon, but according to his promise, went eat- 
ing all the way into the apartment of the duchess,- 
who took great delight in hearing his conversation, and 
desired him to set close by her on a joint-stool, though 
the squire, out of pure good-breeding, begged to be ex- 
cused: but her grace told him he should sit as gover- 
nor, and speak as a squire, for in both capacities he 
deserved the individual seat of the champion Cid Ruy 
Dias. 

Sancho shrugging up his shoulders, obeyed and took 
his place, surrounded by all the damsels and duennas, 
who listened with profound silence and attention. 
Nevertheless, the duchess was the first who began the 
discourse, saying, ‘* Now that we are by ourselves, un- 
heard by any body, I must intreat Mr. Governor to re- 
solve certain doubts of mine, produced by the printed 
history of the great Don Quixote ; one of which doubts 
is this: as honest Sancho never saw Dulcinea, I mean 
the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, nor conveyed to her the 
letter of Signor Don Quixote, which remained with the 
memorandum book in Sierra Morena, how durst he 
feign an answer, and pretend that he found her win- 
nowing wheat, a circumstance altogether ridiculous and 
untrue, so much to the prejudice of the peerless Dulci- 
nea’s reputation, and so il becoming the station and 
fidelity of a trusty squire ?” 

Without making any immediate answer to this inter- 
rogation, Sancho rose from his seat, and moving softly 
on his tiptoes, with his body bent, and a finger on his 
lips, examined the whole apartment, lifting up and 
looking behind the tapestry; and this scrutiny being 
made, returned to his stool, and replied, “ Now, my lady 
duchess, that I am assured there is no skulker listening, 
and that we are not overheard by any but this good 
company, I will, without fear or trembling, answer all 
the questions of your grace; and first and foremost, I 
will own I look upon my master Don Quixote as an 
incurable madman ; although sometimes he says things, 
which to my thinking, and in the opinion of all who 
hear them, are so sensible and well directed, that even 
Satan himself could not mend them: nevertheless, I 
am really and truly, and without any scruple, fully per- 
suaded within myself, that he is downright distracted. 
Now, as I am possessed with this notion, I venture to 
make him believe any story, without either head or tail, 
hke that of the answer to his letter, and another trick 
that I played him six or eight days ago, which is not 
yet recorded in the history ; I mean the enchantment 
of Donna Dulcinea, which I palmed upon him, though 
it was a tale as wild and uncertain as the hills of Ube- 
da.” 

The duchess desired he would recount that enchant- 





* In Spain, the people always retire after dinner, and 
sleep till six o’clock, whence the afternoon nap is called 
Siesta. 

} This 1s an expression proverbially applied to any story 
that is vague, inconsistent, or of dubious authority ; for the 
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ment or deception, and he accordingly related it exactly 
as it happened, to the no small caetauanied of the 


hearers ; but when he was about to proceed in his dis- 
course, her grace interposing, said, “ From this recital 
of honest Sancho, a scruple has started in my mind, 
and whispers me in the ear, since Don Quixote de La 
Mancha is so lunatic, crazy, and mad, and his squire 
Sancho Panza, who knows his infirmity, nevertheless 
serves and follows him, and even depends upon his vain 
promises; the said squire must, without all doubt, be 
more crazy and mad than his master: and if this be the 
case, as it certainly is, it would be no great sign of wis- 
dom in you, my lady duchess, to bestow an island on 
such a governor; for how will he be able to govern 
other people, who cannot govern himself?” 

“*Fore God! my lady,” cried the squire, “your 

scruple starts in the right place: and I beg your lady- 
ship will let it speak out in its own way; forI know 
it speaks truth. Had I been wise, I should have left 
my master long ago; but this was my fate and my 
misventure: I cannot do otherwise; but follow him 
I must: we are of the same town ; I have eaten of his 
bread; I have an affection for him ; he returns my love, 
and has given me his colts; but, above all, I am con- 
stant and faithful, and therefore nothing can possibly 
part us but the sexton’s shovel. If your highness does 
not choose to perform your promise of the island, God 
made me of a less matter, and perhaps your refusal 
may turn out to the ease of my conscience, for maugre 
all my madness, I understand the proverb that says, 
‘The pismire found wings to her sorrow ;’ and mayhap, 
Sancho the squire may get sooner to heaven than 
Governor Sancho; there’s as good bread baked here 
as in France ; and by night all cats are grey: and sure 
the man his lot may rue, who has not broke his fast by 
two; between man and man the maw cannot differ a 
span; and as the saying is, with hay or with straw 
we'll fill up the craw ; the little birds of the field have 
God for their steward and shield; four yards of coarse 
Cuenga stuff are warmer than as much of fine Segovia 
serge; when we leave this world, and are laid in the 
ground, the lord goes in as narrow a path as his labourer; 
and the pope’s body takes up no more room than the 
sexton’s: for though the one be higher than the other, 
when we go to the pit, we must lie snug, and make it 
fit; or we shall be obliged to find room, though scanty 
is the tomb; and so good night. Wherefore, I say 
again, if your grace will not give me the island, be- 
cause I’m a fool, I shall be so wise as not to break my 
heart at the disappointment; and I have often heard 
that the devil skulks behind the cross; it is not all gold 
that glitters; and that from his oxen, his yokes, and 
his ploughs, Bamba the husbandman was raised to the 
throne of Spain; and that from his riches, pastime, 
and embroidery, Roderigo was taken to be devoured 
by serpents, if the rhimes of old ballads do not lie.” 

Here Donna Rodriguez, the duenna, who was one 
of the hearers, interposing, “Wherefore should they 
lie,” said she, “ for the ballad says as how they thrust 
King Roderigo all alive into a tomb full of toads, li- 
zards, and snakes, and two days after he was heard 
to cry with a weak and doleful voice, ‘Now they eat 
me! now they gnaw the part in which I sinned so 
heinously,’ aol therefore, the gentleman is in the 
right to say he would rather be an hi than 
a king, to be devoured by vermin.” 

The duchess could neither help laughing at the sim- 
plicity of her duenna, nor admiring the discourse and 
proverbs of Sancho, to whom she replied, “ Honest 
Sancho very well knows, whatsoever a knight pro- 
mises must be fulfilled, even though it should cost 
him his life; now, my lord and husband the duke, 
though no errant, is nevertheless a knight, and there- 
fore will perform his promise of the island, in spite of 
all the envy and malice of the world: let Sanche then 
be of good cheer ; for when he least thinks of the matter, 
he will see himself seated in the saddle of his island 
and dominion, and grasp his government, which he 
would not exchange for one of superfine brocade; but 
I charge him to mind how he governs his vassals, who, 
I give him notice, are all people of honest parents and 
approved loyalty.” == 

“With respect to their being happy under my govern- 
ment,” said the squire, “you need not give me any 
thing in charge ; for I am naturally charitable and com- 

ssionate towards the poor; and from him who can 
oer and bake, it is not easy to steal acake. By my 
salvation, they shall not pass false dice upon me! i am 
an old dog, not to be taken in with * ‘ Come hither, 





hills of Ubeda make an extensive chain, the different 


of which are differently denominated, from the erent 


countries or districts through which it extends ; so that the 
whole is not easily ascertained. : 

* In the original, And thoroughly understand Tus, 7's; 
which is an expression in Spain to wheedle a cur. 
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poor Tray.’ I know how to snuff up my peepers upon 
proper occasions ; nor will I consent to walk with cob- 
webs in my eyes, for | know where the shoe pinches. 
This I observe, because the righteous shall always 
have the benefit of my heart and hand, but the wicked 
shall have neither foot nor footing.’ In my opinion, 
every governor must have a beginning in the art and 
mystery of government, and perhaps in a fortaight’s 
oaenladeipition I shall lick my fingers after the office, 
and know as much of the matter as I do of day-labour, 
to which I was bred.” 

“Sancho,” said the duchess, “ you are certainly in 
the right: for no man was ever a scholar at his birth ; 
and bishops are made of men, and not of blocks. But 
to return to our former discourse about the enchantment 
of the Lady Dulcinea; I take it for an absolute cer- 
tainty, and not a bare asseveration, that Sancho’s 
scheme of deceiving his master, and making him believe 
that the country wench was Dulcinea, whom the knight 
could not know, because she was enchanted ; I say, 
this scheme was altogether the invention of one of 
those enchanters who persecute Don Quixote; for I 
know, from very good authority, that the village maiden 
who skipped upon the ass was really and truly the in- 
dividual Dulcinea del Toboso; and that Sancho, in, 
thinking himself the deceiver, was in fact the person 
deceived: a truth of which we ought no more to doubt, 
than of things we never saw ; for Signor Sancho Panza 
must know that here also we have friendly enchanters, 
who, out of real regard, impart to us every thing that 
passes, truly and distinctly, without circumlocution or 
deceit: and, therefore, Sancho may believe me, when I 
affirm that the jumping wench was and is Dulcinea del 
Toboso, who is as much enchanted as the mother that 
bore her; and when we dream of no such thing, we 
shall see her in her own shape, and then Sancho will 
be undeceived. ‘ 

“There is nothing more likely,” cried the squire; 
“ and now I am apt to believe my master’s account of 
the cave of Montesinos, where he saw my Lady Dulci- 
nea del Toboso, dressed in the same manner which [ 
described, when I enchanted her for my own amuse- 
ment. Now the whole affair must have been quite the 
reverse, as your ladyship observes; for it cannot be 
supposed that my ignorant pate could contrive in an 
instant such an ingenious stratagem; nor can I think 
my master such a fool as, upon my weak and meagre 

ersuasion, to believe such an improbable device; but 
or all that, my lady, your goodness ought not to take 
me for an evil-minded person, seeing a blockhead like 
me is not obliged to bore into the designs and knavery 
of abominable enchanters. I contrived the scheme, in 
order to escape the displeasure of my master, Don 
Quixote, and not with any design to do him hurt; and 
if it has turned out otherwise, there’s a judge in heaven 
who knows the heart.” “ Very true,” answered the 
the duchess ; “ but tell me now, Sancho, the story of 
the cave of Montesinos, which I shall be extremely 
glad to hear.” 

Then Sancho Panza recounted every circumstance 
of that adventure, as it hath been already related ; and 
her grace having heard the whole, “ irom this inci- 
dent,” said she, “ we may infer, that since the great 
Don Quixote says he beheld in that place the same 
country wench whom Sancho saw in the neighbourhood 
of Toboso, it could be no other than Dulecinea, and that 
the enchanters of this country are very officious, and 
extremely curious.” “ This I will venture to say,” 
replied Panza, “ that if my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso 
is really enchanted, tis her own loss, and that itis no 
business of mine to enter the lists with my master’s ene- 
mies, who are certainly both wicked and numerous. 
True it is, she [saw was a country wench, for such I 
took her, and such I judged her to be. If that was 
Dulcinea, it ought not to be laid to my charge, nor am I 
to be blackened for that reason ; yet I must be lugged 
in at every bawdy-house bench, with Sancho said _ this, 


Sancho did that, Sancho went, and Sancho came; as if 


Sancho were just such as they would please to make him, 
and not the very same Sancho Panza who has already 
travelled all the world over in books, as I have been 
informed by Sampson Carrasco, who is at least a baché- 
leering person of Salamanca ; and such people cannot 
tell an untruth, except when it comes into their heads, 
or will turn to theiraccount; wherefore nobody has any 
right to meddle with me, and seeing I live in good re- 
pute, and I have heard my master say, a good name is 
better than tuns of wealth, even shove me into this go- 
vernment, and they shall see marvellous things ; for he 
who has been a good squire will never become a bad 
governor.” 

“All that honest Sancho has uttered,” said the 
duchess, “is Catonian wisdom, or at least the very 
essence of Michael Verino,* Florentibus occidit annis. 


In a word, to speak in his own style, ‘A good drinker 
is often found under a rusty cloak.” “In sober truth, 
my lady,” answered Sancho, “I never in my life drank 
out of malice; from thirst I might, for I have not the 
least spice of hypocrisy in my belly; [ drink when I 
choose it, and even when I would rather be excused, 
because I am desired so to do, that I may not seem shy 
or ill-bred ; for sure he must have an heart of marble 
who can refuse to pledge a friend, for though I put on 
my shoes, I will not defile them ; especially as the 
squires of knights-errant usually drink water, as 
they are always strolling through forests, woods, and 
meadows, and over rocks and mountains, without find- 
ing the smallest charity of wine, even though one should 
offer to purchase it with an eye.” “TI believe what you 
say,” answered the duchess: “ at present Sancho may 
go to rest ; and we shall afterwards talk more at large 
upon these subjects, and take order that with all con- 
venient dispatch he may be, to use his own words, 
shoved into that same government.” 

Sancho kissed his hands again, and begged her grace 
would be so kind as to give directions about the enter- 
tainment of Dapple, who was the light of his eyes. When 
she asked what he meant by Dapple, “ My ass,” replied 
the squire, ‘“‘whom, rather than use the vulgar term, I 
call Dapple: when I first came to the castle, I desired 
madam duenna here to take care of him ; and truly she 
was as much affronted as if I had ealled her ugly and 
old ; though I think it would be more natural and pro- 
per for duennas to look after cattle than to regulate 
rooms of state. God’s my life! what a spite a gentle- 
man of our town had to these waiting gentlewomen.” 
“ He must be some ill-bred clown,” said Donna Rodri- 
guez, the duenna ; “for had he been a gentleman of 
birth, he would have exalted them above the horns of the 
moon.” “Enough for the present,” resumed the duch- 
ess: “hold your tongue, Donna Rodriguez, and let 
Signor Panza make himself perfectly easy, and leave 
me to take special care of Dapple, whom, as being a 
moveable appertaining to Sancho, I will place above the 
apple of mine eye.” “The stable is a place good 
enough for him,” answered the squire ; “for neither he 
nor I are worthy of being placed for one moment above 
the apple of your highness’s eye ; and 1 will as soon con- 
sent to his being disposed of in that manner, asI would 
to drive a dagger in my breast; for although, as my 
master says, in point of courtesy one ought to lose the 
game by a card too much, rather than by acard too little; 
In respect to asses, and the apple of an eye, one ought to 
proceed cautiously with the compass in his hand, and 
measure as he goes.” 

“Sancho may conduct him to his government,” said 
the duchess, “and there entertain him to his heart’s 
content ; nay, even enfranchise him from all labour.” 
“ Your grace, my lady duchess, needs not think much 
of that,” replied the squire ; “for I have seen more 
than one or two asses go to governments, and there- 
fore it will be no new practice if I carry Dapple to mine.” 

This remark renewed the laughter and satisfaction of 
the duchess, who having dismissed him to his repose, 
went to communicate the conversation to the duke, and 
this noble couple contrived and gave directions about the 
execution of a pleasant joke upon Don Quixote, which 
should turn out a famous incident, and be conformable 
in all respects to the style of chivalry ; in which they 
invented a number, with such propriety and discretion, 
that they are counted the best adventures contained in 
this important history. 


CHAPTER II. 

Which gives an account of the information received, touching 
the means for disenchanting the peerless Dulcinea del To- 
boso ; one of the most renowned adventures of this book. 
Great was the satisfaction which the duke and 

duchess received from the conversation of Don Quix- 

ote and Sancho Panza ; and being confirmed in their 

design of practising some jokes, which should bear a 

faint shadow and appearance of adventures, they took 

the hint for a very extraordinary contrivance, from the 
knight’s account of what had happened to him in the 
cave of Montesinos : but what mostly excited the ad- 
miration of the duchess, was the amazing simplicity of 
Sancho, who was by this time brought to believe, as an 
infallible truth, the enchantment of Dulcinea, though he 
himself was the only enchanter and projector of that 
whole stratagem. ‘Their graces having given directions 
to the servants, touching the execution of the scheme 
they had laid, at the end of six days they went forth to 
hunt the wild boar, with as great an apparatus of hunt- 
ers and spear-men as used to attend the king in person. 
Don Quixote was presented with a hunting sult, and 
Sancho received another, of superfine green cloth ; but 








* A young Florentine of great genius, who died in the 





ev th year of his age, and was lamented by all the 
poets of his time, 
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the knight excused himself from accepting the Present, 
observing that in a few days he should be obliged tore. 
sume the rugged exercise of arms, and therefore could 
not encumber himself with baggage and wardrobes. 
as for the squire, he took that which was offered 
him, without scruple, intending to sell it the first on 
portunity. 

On the morning of the appointed day Don Quixote 
armed himself at all points, Sancho put on his 
suit, and mounting Dapple, which he would not ex. 
change for the best steed in the stable, mingled 
the troop of hunters : the duchess came forth very gai 
caparisoned, and the knight, out of pure courtes ba 
good-breeding, would have held the reins of her paley; 
but the duke would not consent to his performing such 
an office. At length they arrived at a wood, between 
two very high mountains, where the disposition bei 
made, the foils sct, and the people distributed in their 
different posts, the hunt began with a vast noise of hal. 
looing and crying; and nothing could be distinctl 
heard for the barking of the dogs and the sound of the 
horns. The duchess alighted, and with a pointed boar. 
spear in her hand, took post in a place through which 
she knew the wild beasts were used to come ; the duke 
and Don Quixote likewise dismounting, posted them- 
selves on each side of her grace, while Saneho staid in 
the rear, without parting from Dapple, whom he durst 
not quit, lest some misfortune should happen to that 
darling beast. 

Scarce had they set foot on ground, and taken their 
stations, supported by a number of servants, when they 
beheld a monstrous boar, baited by the dogs and pur- 
sued by the hunters, running towards them, gnashi 
his teeth and tusks, and foaming at the mouth. The 
knight no sooner perceived this savage, than bracing 
his shield and unsheathing his sword, he advanced to 
receive him ; while the duke did the same with his 
boar-spear ; but the duchess would have been the fore- 
most of the three, had she not been restrained by her 
lord. Sancho alone seeing this furious animal, forsook 
his friend Dapple, and running full speed in order to 
climb a lofty oak, found his endeavour altogether in- 
effectual ; for having surmounted one half of the ascent 
the branch on which he stood struggling to gain thetop 
unfortunately gave way, and in falling he was Nie by 
another stump of the tree, so that he hung dang ing in 
the air without being able to reach the ground. Per. 
ceiving himself thus suspended, that his green suit was 
torn, and supposing that if the wild boar should come 
up, he would be able to seize him as he hung, he began 
to utter such doleful cries and roar so hideously for 
assistance, that all those who heard his clamour, with- 
out seeing his situation, actually believed he was in 
the jaws of some savage beast. At length the tusky 
boar being pierced and killed by the number of x fer 
that opposed him, Don Quixote turned about his head, 
in consequence of Sancho’s cries, by which he recogniz 
ed his faithful squire, whom he saw hanging from the 
oak with his eon downwards, and hard by he percetv- 
ed Dapple, who did not forsake him in his calamity: 
and Cid Hamet observes, that he very seldom saw San- 
cho without Dapple, or Dapple without Sancho, such 
was the friendship and fidelity subsisting between 
them. Don Quixote immediately advanced and un- 
hooked Sancho, who finding himself delivered, and fair- 
ly placed upon firm ground, examined the rent in his 
hunting-suit, which grieved him tothe soul ; for in that 
dress he thought he had obtained an invaluable in- 
heritance. 

About this time they laid the mighty boar across @ 
sumpter-mule, and covering him with sprigs of myrtle 
and rosemary, carried him in triumph, as the spot 
victory, to a large field-tent, pitched in the middle of 
the wood, where they found the cloth ready laid, and 
the table furnished with such a grand and sumptuous 
entertainment as well bespoke the wealth and magni- 
ficence of the founder. Sancho presenting to the 
duchess the skirts of his torn suit, “If,” said he, “ 
had been hare or sparrow-hunting, my coat would have 
been secure from this unlucky accident ; for my own 
part, ] do not know what pleasure there is in attacking 
an animal, which, if he can once fasten his tusks on 
you, will deprive you of life. I remember to have h 
people sing an old ballad that says, 


May bears upon thy carcase feed, 
As erst on Fabila they did.” 


“That was a Gothic king,” said Don Quixote, “who, 
in going to the chace, was devoured by a bear.” “That 
is the very thing I say,” replied the squire, “I w 
not have kings and noblemen run themselves into such 
dangers, for the enjoyment of a diversion, which, in my 
opinion, hardly deserves the name, as It consists In 
murdering a poor beast thatnever committed an are 
“There, Sancho, you are mistaken,” said 
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for the exercise of hunting wild beasts is, of all 
others, the most necessary and suitable to kings and 
noblemen. The chace is a picture of war, cumpre- 
ing schemes, feints, and stratagems, for taking ad- 
of the enemy: by this we are enabled to en- 
dure extreme cold and excessive heat, to contemn ease, 
and undervalue sleep : our bodies acquire strength, and 
our limbs agility : in a word, it is an exercise that af- 
fords pleasure to numbers, and does prejudice to none ; 
and what renders it superior to all others is, that it can- 
not be enjoyed by every body, like all the other kinds 
of sport, except hawking, which is also peculiar to 
sovereigns and persons of rank; you must therefore 
alter your opinion, Sancho, and when you are govern- 
or, employ yourself in the chace, which you will find 
of incredible * service.” “Surely that cannot be,” an- 
swered the squire; “a good governor will stay at 
home, as if he had a broken bone. It would look rare- 
ly, indeed, if, when people fatigued with a journey 
come to visit him upon business, he should be taking 
his diversion upon the hills; in that case the govern- 
ment would go to wreck. In good faith, my lord, such 
time is more proper for idle folks than for governors: 
intend, God willing, to amuse myself with a game at 
cards, at Easter, and with nine-pins on Sundays and 
holidays ; for as to these chaces or cases, they neither 
suitmy condition nor agree with my conscience.” “God 
t Sancho may behave as he says he will,” replied 
the duke ; but there is a wide difference between say- 
ing and doing.” “Let it be as wide as it pleases,” 
ened Sancho, “a good paymaster needs no pawn; 
God’s blessing is better than early rising ; and the belly 
iscarried by the feet, and not the feet by the belly: I 
mean, with God’s assistance and a righteous intention, 
Icertainly shall be able to govern like any goshawk ; 
aye, aye, let them thrust their fingers in my mouth, 
and they shall see whether or no I can bite.” 

“The curse of God, and all his saints, light on thee, 
accursed babbler,” cried Don Quixote: “ will that day 
never come, as I have often said, when I shall hear thee 
speak sensibly and distinctly, without lugging in old 
saws? My lord and lady duchess, I intreat your 

to let that madman alone; otherwise he will 
grind your souls, not between two, but two thousand 
proverbs, dragged in as much to the purpose, and as 
seasonably, as 1 wish God may give him health, or me 
protection, if I desire to hear them.” “ ‘The proverbs 
of Sancho Panza,” said the duchess, “though more 
in number than those of the Greek commentator, are 
not the less to be esteemed for the conciseness of the 
egms, I can safely say for myself, that they give 
me much more pleasure than I should receive from 
others, though better culled, and more suitable to the 
occasion.” 

In the midst of this, and other such savoury conver- 
sation, they quitted the tent. to examine some snares 
they had laid; in which amusement the day was soon 
elapsed, and was succeeded by the night, which did 
not appear so serene and composed as it might have 
been expected at the season of the year, which was 
Midsummer, but along with it came a certain darkness 
visible, which greatly assisted the design of the duke 
and duchess, hen the night, therefore, began to fall, 
alittle after the twilight, all of a sudden the four quar- 
ters of the wood seemed to be on fire, and here and 
there, and every where, they heard an infinite number 
of conets and other warlike instruments, as if a great 
number of cavalry had been marching through the 
Wood: so that the light of the flames, and the sound of 
those warlike instruments, dazzled and astonished the 
eyes and ears of the bystanders, and, indeed, of all the 
People in the wood. This noise was succeeded by in- 
numerable lelillies, or cries, used by the moors in battle ; 

trumpets and clarions exalted their brazen throats, 
the drums rattled, and the fifes’ resounded all together, 
in such a continued and alarming concert, that the man 
must have been utterly devoid of all sense who did not 
it in consequence of such confusion and uproar. 
eduke was confounded, the duchess amazed, Don 
astonished, Sancho Panza affrighted; and, 
finally, even those who were let into the secret, seemed 
to be seized with consternation, which produced among 
them a most dreary silence. 

During this pause came a postillion, dressed like a 
devil, and instead of a cornet, blew an immeasurable 
horn, which yielded an hoarse and dreadful sound. 
“Holla! brother courier,” cried the duke, “who are 
you? where are you going? and what troops are those 

seem to march across the wood?” ‘To these in- 
terrogations the courier replied, in a dismal hollow 
tone: “I am the devil, going in quest of Don Quixote 
de La Mancha: those who follow, are six troops of en- 
who bring upon a triumphant car the peerless 





Dulcinea del Toboso enchanted, accompanied by the 
gallant Frenchman Montesinos, to instruct Don Quix- 
ote in a certain method for disenchanting the said Lady 
Dulcinea.” “If you were the devil,” answered the 
duke, “as you say you are, and your fi seems to 
declare, you would have distinguished that same Don 
Quixote de La Mancha, who now stands before you.” 
“Fore God! and upon my conscience!” cried the 
devil, “I did not see him; for my thoughts are so much 
distracted by different avocations, that I had forgot the 
principal aim of my coming.” “ Without doubt,” said 
Sancho, “that devil must be an honest man, and a 
good Christian, otherwise he would not swear ’fore 
God! and on my conscience! Now am I fully con- 
vinced that there must be some worthy people even in 
hell.” 

Then the courier, without alighting, fixed his eyes 
upon Don Quixote, and pronounced ; “ To thee, the 

ight of the Lions (and would I might see thee in 
their clutches) am I sent, by the unfortunate, thoagh 
valiant knight Montesinos, who commanded me to de- 
sire in his name, that thou wouldst wait on the very 
spot where I should find thee, because he brings along 
with him one Dulcinea del 'Toboso, in order to com- 
municate what will be necessary towards her disen- 
chantment : and as this message was the sole cause 
of my coming, there is no cause that requires my long- 
er stay. Devils like me be with thee, and good an- 
els guard that noble pair.” So saying, he sounded 
| dreadful horn, and rode off, without waiting for the 
least reply. 

This address renewed the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, especially of Sancho and Don Quixote: of San- 
cho, because, in despite of truth, he saw they were re- 
solved that Dulcinea should be enchanted; and of Don 
Quixote, because he could not be certain of the truth of 
what had happened to him in the cave of Montesinos. 
While he was wrapt in these meditations, the duke ac- 
costed him, saying, “Signor Don Quixote, do you in- 
tend to wait?” “ Wherefore not ?” replied the knight, 
“here will I wait, courageous and intrepid, though all 
hell should come to assault me.” ‘ Then forgny part,” 
cried Sancho, “if I see another devil and hear another 
horn like that which passed, I should as soon wait here 
as in Flanders.” 

About this time, the night being more advanced, a 
number of lights began to gleam through the wood, 
like the dry exhalations of the earth that glide through 
the air, and are mistaken by ignorant people for shoot- 
ing stars: their ears were likewise invaded by a fright- 
ful sound, like that occasioned by the massy wheels of 
wagons drawn by oxen; an harsh and grating noise, 
from which the very bears and wolves, if any chance 
to be in the way) are said to fly with terror. This u 
roar was succeeded by another more terrible than all 
the rest; for, allat once, at the four corners ofthe wood, 
there really seemed to be four encounters or battles: in 
one place was heard the horrid din of cannon ; in another, 
avast number of muskets were fired ; here, resounded 
the cries of the combatants, there the moorish lelillies 
were repeated with vast vociferation. In a word, the 
cornets, horns, bugles, clarions, trumpets, drums, ar- 
tillery, and musketry, but above all, the dismal noise of 
the cars, formed altogether sucha confused and horrible 
concert, that Don Quixote was obliged to recollect his 
whole courage, in order to bear it without emotion : but 
Sancho’s heart died within him, and down he came in 
a swoon upon the train of the duchess, who received 
him as he fell, and with marks of great concern, ordered 
her servants to throw water in his face : in consequence 
of this application he recovered, just as one of the 
wagons with the creeking wheels came up to the place 
where they stood. It was drawn by four lazy oxen, 
wholly covered with black trappings, witha large lighted 
taper tied to each horn, and in the wagon was raised 
a lofty seat, on which sat a venerable old man, with a 
hen as white as snow itself, that flowed down below 
his middle, and a large loose garment of black buck- 
ram: for the wagon being stuck full of lights, it was 
easy to observe and distinguish every thing that it con- 
tained. It was conducted by two ugly devils, clad also 
in buckram, with such hideous features, that Sancho no 
sooner saw them than he shut his eyes, that they might 
not encounter such frightful objects. This carriage being 
come up, the venerable senior rose up from his lofty seat, 
and pronounced aloud, “Iam the sage Lirgandeo.” 
He said no more ; and the wagon proceeded. Another 
carriage followed in the same manner, with another old 
man enthroned, who ordering the wagon to stop, said 
with a voice as solemn as the first, “ I am the sage Al- 
quife, the great friend of Urganda the unknown.” And 
so the carriage proceeded. ‘Then a third approached 
in the same style: but he who possessed this throne, 
instead of being old like the others, was a robust man 





* Literally, And you shall see it will be worth a loaf 





will serve an hundred. 


of a very disagreeable aspect, who rising from his seat, 
like the other two, exclaimed in a more hoarse and 


diabolical tone, “I am ep heetes Acalaus, the mor- 
tal enemy of Amadis de Gaul, and his whole race.” 
And so the carriage passed on: but when they had 
proceeded a little way, the three wagons halted ; then 
ceased the dismal creaking of the wheels, and no other 
sound washeard but thatof anagreeable musical concert, 
which rejoiced the heart of Sancho, who took it-as a 
gr omen, and in that persuasion said to the duchess, 
rom whom he had not budged an hair’s breadth, “ My 
lady duchess, where there is music there can be no 
harm.” “ As little should we expect any harm where 
there is light and illumination,” answered the duchess. 
“And yet,” replied the squire, “we may be easily 
burnt by such torches and bonfires as these, notwith- 
standing all the light and illumination they produce ; 
but music is always a sign of joy and feasting.” “Time 
will show,” said Don Quixote, who overheard the con- 
versation ; and he said well, as will appear in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER IIL 


Being a continuation of what was imparted to Don Quixote, 
touching the means for disenchanting Dulcinea ; with an 
account of other surprising incidents. 

Moviné to the sound of this agreeable music, came 
one of those carriages called triumphal cars, drawn by 
six grey mules, covered with white linen, and upon 
each was mounted a * penitent of light, clad also in 
white, with a large lighted wax taper in hishand. The 
car was twice, nay thrice, as large as the carriages 
which had passed, and the tops and sides were occupied 
by twelve other penitents as white as snow, with their 
lighted taper, a sight that excited equal terror and sur- 
Hers Seated on a lofty throne, appeared a nymph 

abited in robes of silver tissue, bespangled with innu- 

merable leaves of gold brocade; so that her dress, if 
not rich, was extremely gaudy: her face was covered 
with a delicate and transparent veil of fine tiffany, the 
plaits of which could not conceal the beauteous features 
of a young lady; and the number of lights enabled the 
spectators to distinguish her charms and her age, which 
seemed to be turned of seventeen, but under twenty. 
Close by her appeared a figure, clad in what is called a 
robe of state, that reached to his feet; and his head was 
muffled in a black veil. The cart had no sooner come 
opposite to the duke and duchess, and Don Quixote, 
than the music of the waits, the harps, and lutes, ceased 
all at once; then this figure, rising, threw aside his 
robe, and taking off the veil, disclosed to view the hor- 
rible and uncarnate form of death; at sight of which 
Don Quixote was startled, Sancho overwhelmed with 
fear, and the duke and the duchess exhibited some 
affected marks of consternation. 

This living death standing upright, began with a 
languid voice and tongue, but half awake, to repeat the 
following address : 


I Merlin am, by histories belied, 

That represent the devil as my sire : 

A falsehood sanction’d by the lapse of time. 

I am the prince of magic, in whose breast 
The Zoroastic science lies intomb’d: 

The rival of invidious Time, whose wi 

Still seek to shade and darken all exploits 
Achiev’d by the illustrious errant-knights, 
For whom my friendship glows and ever glow’d, 
Tho’ all my fellows of th’ enchanting tribe, 
The magi and magicians, ever nurs’d 

A disposition barbarous and harsh, 

Mine still was tender, gentle, and humane; 

A friend to all the various race of man. 

In the profoundest caves of gloomy Dis, 
Where my industrious spirit was employ’d 

In forming mystic characters and spells, 
Mine ears were wounded by the wailing cries 
Of fam’d Dulcinea, that matchless fair. 


I learn’d her strange enchantment, and condol’d 
Her transformation, from a gentle nymph 

To the vile figure of a rustic wench. 

An hundred thousand volumes I perus’d, 
Fraught with the dark and diabolic art ; 

Then in the horrible and ghastly trunk 

Of this dry skeleton my soul enclos’d : 

And now I come on purpose to impart 

An easy remedy for [ior mishap. 


O thou! the glory of all knights, who wear 
Impervious coats of mail and adamant, 

Thou light and lanthorn, path, and north, and guide, 
Of all who quit the drowsy joys of sloth, 

And, starting from the lazy down, embrace 

Th’ intolerable use and exercise 

Of rude, unwieldly, sanguinary arms : 





* Disciplinante de Luz is a cant phrase, applied to those 





who are exposed to public shame. 
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eat cMfef, whose valiant deeds 


To thee I speak, 
e loudest blast of fame. 


So far transcend 


Quixote, for courage and discretion fam’d, 

La Mancha’s mirror and the star of Spain 

In order to recover and restore 

Thy peerless mistress to her former state, 
ety thy faithful squire, must undergo 
Three thousand and three hundred stripes, applied 
To his posteriors, passively expos’d ; 

And he himself must wield the pliant scourge, 
And start, and smart, and tingle with the pain, 
Thus stands th’ irrevocable doom, Pronounc’d 
By the fell authors of her dire mischance, 
And on this errand, gentles, am I come. 


“T vow to God!” cried Sancho at this period, “not 
to mention three thousand, I will as soon give myself 
three stabs with a dagger as three single stripes with a 
acourge. Now devil take such ways of disenchanting. 
I cannot conceive what my buttocks have to do wit 
enchantments. Before God! if Signor Merlin can find 
no other method for disenchanting my Lady Dulcinea 
del 'Toboso, she may e’en go enchanted to her grave.” 
“Hark ye, Don Garlic-eating Rustic,” said Don Quix- 
ote, “I shall take and tie you to a tree, naked as your 
mother bore you, and not to mention three thousand 
three hundred, give you six thousand six hundred lash- 
es, so well laid on, that three thousand three hundred 
twitches shall not pull them off; and answer me not a 
ayllable, or I will tear thy soul from thy body.” 

Merlin hearing this declaration, “ Not so, neither,” 
said he: “the lashes to be received by honest Sancho 
must be voluntary, not upon compulsion, and at his 
own leisure; for there is no time fixed for the final exe- 
cution: nevertheless, he is so far indulged, that he 
may be quit for one half of the stripes, provided he will 
allow the other half to'be inflicted by another hand, 
though it may chance to be a little weighty.” “No 
man’s hand shall touch my flesh; neither another's, 
nor my own, nor weighty, nor unweighed. What a 
plague! did I, forsooth, bring my Lady Dulcinea into 
the world, that my backside must suffer for the trans- 
gression of her eyes? My master, indeed, who is a 
part of her, and is continually calling her his life, his 
soul, his sustenance, and support, may, and ought to 
lash himself for her sake, and take with all dispatch 
the necessary steps for her disenchantment; but tor 
me to scourge my own body, I denounce it.” 

Scarce had Sancho uttered this remonstrance, when 
the embroidered nymph who sat by Merlin’s spirit, 
rising up, took off her transparent veil, and disclosing 
a face which to all the spectators seemed more than 
exceedingly beautiful, addressed herself in these words 
directly to Sancho Panza, with a masculine assurance, 
and a voice that was not extremely melodious, “O! 
ill-conditioned squire! thou soul of a pitcher, heart of 
cork, and bowels of flinty pebbles; hadst thou been 
commanded, thou nose-flaying caitiff, to throw thyself 
down from a lofty tower; hadst thou been desired, 
thou enemy of human species, to swallow a dozen of 
toads, twice the number of lizards, and three dozen of 
snakes; hadst thou been arged to murder thy wife 
and children with some sharp and ruthless scimitar, 
it would not have been strange to see thee shy and 
fearful ; but to make such objections to three thousand 
three hundred stripes, which there is scarce a naughty 
boy that does not receive every month, astounds, as- 
tonishes, and affrights the compassionate bowels of all 
this audience, as well as of all those who shall hear it 
in the future course of time. Turn, O miserable, hard- 
hearted animal! turn, I say, thy mulish goggle eyes 
upon these balls of mine, that emulate the glittering 
stars, and see how they weep thread by thread, and 
skein by skein, creating trenches, paths, and furrows, 
through the delightful meadows of my cheeks. Wilt 
thou not relent, thou crafty and malicious monster, at 
seeing me in the flower of my age, (for I am still in my 
teens, being no more than nineteen, which is one year 
short of twenty) consume and pine within the bark of 
an homely rustic wench? in which form if I do not 
now appear, it is owing to the particular favour of 
Signor Merlin, who has indulged me so far, that my 
beauty might melt thy savage heart; for the tears of 
afflicted beauty soften rocks to cotton, and transform 
tigers into gentle lambs. Chastise, chastise, obdurate 
boast, that brawny beef of thine; arouse that slothful 
apirit, which inclines thee to nothing but to gorge and 
regorge thy voracious maw, and set at liberty the beau- 
ty of my face; and if, for my sake, thou wilt not 
mollify thyself, and listen to any reasonable terms, at 
least relent in favour of that poor knight who stands 
forlorn at thy elbow; I mean thy master, whose soul 
I now can see traversed in his throat, not above ten 
fingers breadth from his lips, waiting for nothing but 
thy kind or rigorous reply, in consequence of which 
{t will either leap out of his mouth, or retire to his 
stomach.” 





Don Quixote hearing these words, felt his throat, 
and turning to the duke, “ By Heaven! my lord,” said 
he, “ Dulcinea has spoke truth ; for here dol feel my 
soul traversed in my throat, like the nut of a cross- 
bow.” When the duchess asked what Sancho said to 
that circumstance, “I say,” replied the squire, “ what 
I have already said, that the whipping I denounce.” 
“You must call it renounce,” said the duke, “ and 
not denounce.” “I would your grace would let me 
alone,” answered Sancho; “this is no time for me to 
mind niceties and letters, more or less; for 1 am so 
confounded at those stripes which Iam to receive, or 
execute upon myself, that I neither know what I am 
saying or doing: yet I should be glad to know where 
pe @ Lady Dulcinea del Toboso learned that manner of 
asking favours. She comes to desire me to tear open 
my flesh with a horse-whip, and calls me soul of a 
pitcher, obdurate beast, and a whole rigmarole of 
villanous names, which the devil may suffer for me! 
What a plague, is my flesh made of brass ; or is it any 
thing to me, whether she is disenchanted or no? What 
baskets of white linen, shirts, caps, and socks, (though 
I wear none) does she bring to soften me? Nothing 
but abuse upon abuse ; without remembering the pro- 
verb that says, An ass loaded with gold will skip over 
a mountain. A gencrous gift the rock will rift. We 
must fervently pray, and hammer away. I will give 
thee, is good; but here take it, is better. Then my 
master, who ought to lead me fair and softly by the 
hand, and persuade me with gentle words to whip my- 
self into wool and carded cotton, declares, forsooth, 
that if he should once take me in hand, he will tie 
me naked toa tree, and double the allowance of stripes. 
These angry gentlemen ought to consider, it is not only 
a squire, but a governor whom they desire to flog him- 
self; asif it was no more than drinking after cherries. 
Let them learn, let them learn, with a vengeance, how 
to entreat and beg with good breeding ; for all seasons 
are not the same; anda man is not always in good 
humour; here am J ready to burst with vexation to see 
the rent in my green coat; and they must needs come 
and desiré me to whip myself with good will, when, 
God knows, I am as far from doing it with good will, 
as I am from turning Turk.” * 

“Nevertheless, friend Sancho,” said the duke, “if 
your heart does not become softer than a ripe fig, you 
shall finger no government of mine, It would be a fine 
scheme, indeed, if I should send to my islanders a 
cruel, flinty-headed governor, who would not melt at 
the tears of damsels in affliction; nor at the intreaties 
of wise, imperious, ancient sages and enchanters. In 
a word, Sancho, you must either consent to whip your- 
self or be whipped, or lay aside all thoughts of being a 
governor.” “My good lord,” replied the squire, “ will 
not they give me two days to consider and determine 
what will be for the best?” “By no means,” cried 
Merlin: “on this very spot, and this very instant, the 
business must be discussed, otherwise Dulcinea will 
return to the cave of Montesinos, and the appearance 
of acountry wench ; whereas, if you comply, she will, 
in her present form, be transported to the Elysian fields, 
where she must reside until the number of the stripes 
be accomplished.” 

“Go to, honest Sancho,” said the duchess, “ pluck 
up your spirits, and behave like a grateful squire, that 
has eaten the bread of Signor Don Quixote, who is 
entitled to the service and acknowledgments of us 
all, by his amiable disposition and sublime chivalry. 
Say aye, my son, to this same flagellation, and let 
the devil fetch the devil: leave fear to the coward ; 
for a stout heart quails misfortune, as you very well 
know.” 

To these exhortations Sancho made no reply; but 
addressing himself to Merlin, with his usual extrava- 

ance, “Good your worship, pray tell me, Signor 
Merlin, the meaning of one thing, A: certain courier 
devil came here with a message to my master from 
Signor Montesinos, desiring him to stay in this place 
until he should come up; for he would teach him a 
way to disenchant my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso ; 
and hitherto we have seen no such person.” To this 
interrogation Merlin replicd, “That devil, friend San- 
cho, is an ignorant blockhead, and a very great knave. 
I sent him hither in quest of your master; not with a 
message from Montesinos, but from myself; for Mon- 
tesinos is still in his cave planning, or rather expecting, 
his disenchantment, the worst of which is still to come ; 
but if he owes you any thing, or you have any business 
to transact with him,I will bring you face to face 
wherever you shall appoint. In the mean time dispatch, 
and give your consent to this discipline, which I assure 
you will greatly redound to the advantage both of your 
soul and body: to your soul, from the charity of the 





* Literally, cacique, which was the appellation given to 
Indian princes. 





——c 
undertaking, and to your body, asI know you'are. 
a florid eaepanion as will be the better for leaage 
little blood.” 

“What a number of leeches have we got in thy 
world !” said Sancho, “the very enchanters are phys; 
cians: but since every body says so, although pe 
not perceive it myself, I am content to give myself 
three thousand three hundred lashes, on condition that 
I may give them when and where I shall think 
without being confined to any certain time, or rate 
allowance ; and I will endeavour to discharge the debt 
as soon as ‘possible, that the world may enjoy the 
beauty of the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, since, con. 
trary to ~ former belief, she appears to be really 
beautiful. [ likewise covenant that I shall not be o> 
liged to fetch blood with the scourge, and that in ease 
I should chance 'to be whipped by the officers * of j 
tice, every lash so received shall enter in the tale: i 
lest I should commit a mistake in the number, $i 
Merlin, who knows every thing, shall take care to 
reckon them, and give me to understand how far I haye 
fallen short, or exceeded the appointed score.” “There 
will be no occasion to apprise you of the overplus,” said 
Merlin; “ for as soon as the number shall be completed, 
the Lady Dulcinea will be disenchanted, and come out 
of pure gratitude to return thanks, and even a recom 
—_ to the charitable Sancho for his good work, 

You need not, therefore, make any scruple about the 
superplus or the deficiency ; nor will Heaven allow me 
to defraud any person even of a single hair.” “4? 
God’s name, then,” cried Sancho, “I consent in my 
tribulation: I say, I accept of the penance, on the con- 
ditions aforesaid.” 

Scarce had Sancho pronounced these last w 
when the music of the waits began to play again, a 
an infinite number of muskets was discharged, while 
Don Quixote, hanging about Sancho’s neck, imprinted 
a world of kisses on his cheeks and forehead : the duke 
and duchess, and all the by-standers, expressed the ut- 
most pleasure, the car began to move, and the beauteous 
Dulcinea, in passing, bowed to their graces, and made 
a profound curtesy to Sancho. 

About this time the cheerful smiling morn advanced; 
the flowrets of the field, with heads erect, diffused their 
fragrance; and the liquid crystal of the rills, mur 
muring among the variegated pebbles, went sliding on 
to pay its tribute to the rivers, that waited to receive 
their customary dues ; the joyous earth, the Be a 
firmament, the buxom air, and light unclouded ; each 
singly and altogether joined, prognosticated plainly that 
the day, which trod = Aurora’s skirts, would be se- 
rene and fair. The duke and duchess, extremely well 
satisfied with the chase, as well as with the ingenious 
and fortunate execution of their design, returned to the 
castle, with full intention to perform the sequel of their 
jest, than which no real adventure could have given 
them more delight, 


_ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Which gives an account of the perilous and inconceivable ad- 
venture of the afflicted Duenna, alias the Countess Trifal 
di ; together with a letter which Sancho Panza wrote to 
his wife T'eresa Panza. 

Tue duke’s steward was a man of humour and in- 
genuity, who acted the part of Merlin, and adjusted 
all the sgpersten of the foregoing adventure; for he 
composed the verses, and directed a page to represent 
Dulcinea : finally, under the auspices of his lord and 
lady, he ae ator another, of the most agreeable and 
strange fancy that could possibly be conceived. 

Next day the duchess asking Saneho if he had be 
gun the task of the penance which he was to undergo 
for the disenchantment of Dulcinea, he ans in 
the affirmative, and said he had that same night given 
himself five lashes : but when she inquired shout the 
instrument with which they were inflicted, he owned 
they were applied with his hand. “That is rather 
clapping than lashing,” replied her grace; “and I tal 
it for granted the sage Merlin will not be content 
such delicacy: it will be absolutely necessary that ho- 
nest Sancho should make a scourge of briars, or use @ 
switch that will make him feel it; for learning is not 
acquired without pain, and the liberty of such an high 
born lady as Dulcinea is not to be purchased for a tt 
fle.” To this remonstrance Sancho replied, “I wish 
your grace would lend me some convenient whip, & 
ragged rope’s end, which would do the business 
giving me a great deal of pain; for I would have your 
grace to know, that although [ am a labouring mad, 
my flesh has more of the cotton than the matt-weed @ 








* The other translators have interpreted mosqueo into & 
fly-flap, which is undoubtedly one of its meanings; but a8 
it likewise signifies flagellation at the cart’s tail, I have 
taken it in this last acceptation, which, I think, heightens the 
humour of the passage. 
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DON QUIXOTE. 





“jy and there is no reason that I should destroy myself 


Drees advanings” “In good time be it,” an- 

gwered the duchess : “ to-morrow morning I will give 

a scourge that will fit you to an hair, and agree as 

Wai with the tenderness of your flesh, as if it was ite 
nn 


brother. 

orThis effsir being adjusted, “My lady,” said Sancho 
Panza, “ highness must know I have wnit a letter 
to ife, Teresa Panza, giving an account of all 
that bas befallen me since we parted : here it is in 
bosom, and wants nothing but a superscription. I w' 
‘your grace, itt your great understanding, would read it ; 

in my Sind it smacks of the governor; I mean of 
the manner in which governors ought to write.” “ And 
who was the inditer ?” said the duc “ Who should 
indite it, sinner that I am, but myself,” answered the 
squire. “Did you likewise write it yourself ?” replied 
bergrace. “I did not so much as think of any such 
matter,” said Sancho ; “ for the truth is, I can neither 
qead nor write, though I know very well how to set my 
mark.” “ Let us see this epistle,” quoth the duchess, 
in-which I dare say you have displayed the quality 
andextent of your un eqns, # 

Then Sancho pulliag an open letter from his\bosom, 
the duchess took and read it, to this effect : 


Sancho’s Letter to his wife, Teresa Panza. 


“Tp I have been finely lashed, I have been well 
mounted ; if I have obtained a good government, it has 
cost me a good whipping. This, Teresa, thou wilt not 
now understand, but shalt learn some other opportuni- 
ty. Know, Teresa, I am determined thou shalt ride 
inacoach, which is a,resolution pat to the purpose ; 
for any other way of travelling is fit for none but cats. 
A governor’s lady you shall be, and I would fain see 
tht beat of them tread upon thy heels, I have sent 
thee a “ omg or which was a present po 

luchess. Make it up into a petticoat an 

pet for our daughter. My winiten, Don Quixote, as 

have heard in this country, is a sensible madman, and 

‘diverting fool, and I myself am nothing short of him 

in these respects. We have been in the cave of Mon- 

tesinos, and the sage Merlin has pitched upon me to 

disenchant the Lady Dulcinea del ‘Toboso, who in your 

is called Aldonza Lorenzo; with three thousand 

stripes, lacking five, which I am to give 

she will be as much disenchanted as the mo- 

ther that bore her. Thou shalt not mention a syllable of 

this toany person whatsoever ; for if you go to seek 

advice about your own concerns, one say it is 
white, and another swear it is black. 

“ A few days hence I shall set out for my govern- 
ment, whither I go with a most outrageous desire of 
getting money ; and I am told this is the case with all 
ew governors. I will feel the pulse of it, and give 
thes notice whether or no thou shalt come and live 


me, 

“Dapple is in health, and sends his most 
hearty blade B cy : I believe I shall not forsake 
even if they should make me the Grand Turk. 
lady duchess kisses thy hands a thousand times ; 
return gym with two thousand ; for, as my 
Master cays, ‘ Nothing is so reasonable and cheap as 
eeeeers’ It has not pleased God that I should 
upon another portmanteau with a hundred 
Gowns, as heretofore ; but let that give thee no unea- 

tines, my dear Teresa ; for he is safe who has 
cards to play ; and what is amiss will come out in the 
r of this same government. One thing, I own, 
me t concern: I am told, that if once I taste 
I shall be apt to eat my fingers ; and should that be 
case, it will be no cheap bargain; though the lame 
and the paralytic enjoy a sort of canonry in the alms 
they receive. , one way or another, thou wilt 
Certainly be rich and fortunate. The lord make thee so, 
ts he very well may, and preserve for thy service thy 

the governor, 


“Sancuo Panza,” 
From the Duke’s Castle, 
uly 20, 1614. 


The duchess having read the letter to an end, “In 
two ” said she, “the honest governor 


two circumstances, 
wa little out of the way. First, in saying, or insinuat- 
img, that the government was bestowed upon him in 
teturn for the stripes he must undergo ; whereas he 
knows, and cannot deny, that when my lord duke 
re nen Oe Stead, athety —m of any such 
4s stripes in the world: ly, he discovers 
#2 avaricious disposition, and I should not like to see 
him & skin-flint ; for greediness bursts the 


and a 





write another, which will be still worse, if it be 
left to my own n ull.” “No, no,” cried the duch- 
= “this will do very well, and must be shown to the 
e. 

According! 

istle to t e, Ww it with infinite 
sure. Here they went to dinner, and after the erg 
was taken away, and they had entertained themselves 
a good while with the savoury conversation of San 
their ears were suddenly invaded with the dismal soun: 
of a fife and a hoarse unbraced drum : all the company 
were startled at this confused, martial, and melanchol 
mausic, especially Don Quixote, whose emotion woul: 
not allow him to sit quiet. ith regard to Sancho, 

that can be said is, that he was driven by fear to his 
usual shelter, the side, or skirts of the duchess : for the 
sound they heard was really and truly horrible and 
dreary. In the midst of this confusion and surprise, 
which took hold on all present, they saw two men enter 
the garden, in mourning-cloaks, so large and long that 
they trailed upon the oe. These were 


c depended an immense 
scimitar, with hilt and sheath of the same sable colour. 
His face was covered with a black, transparent veil, 
through which appeared a huge and bushy beard as 
white as snow ; and in walking he kept time to the 


‘ sound of the drums, with great gravity and composure. 


In a word, his tallness, his demeanour, his melancholy 
— and his attendants, were sufficient to surprise, 
and did — all those who beheld him, without 
knowing the nature of the scheme, With the said 
solemnity of personification, he advanced in order to 
kneel before the duke, who, with the rest of the com- 
pany, received him standing; but his grace would by 
no means hear his address until he rose. ‘The prodigious 
spectre complied with his desire, and stood upright ; 
en unveiling his face, and displaying the Tareas 
whitest, thickest, and most stupendous beard that ever 
human eyes beheld, he fixed his eyes upon the duke, 
and in a grave, sonorous voice, extracted and di - 
ed from his ample and dilated chest, pronounced, “ Most 
high and mighty prince, I am Trifaldin of the snowy 
beard, squire to the Countess Trifaldi, otherwise dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of the afflicted duenna: 
from her I bring a message to your grace, requesting 
that your magnificence would be pleased to give her 
leave and opportunity to enter and declare in 
her mishap, which is the strangest and the newest that 
ever the most hapless imagination could conceive : and 
first of all, she wants to know if the valiant and invin- 
cible knight Don Quixote de La Mancha now resides 
within your castle ; for in quest of him she is come a 
foot, and fasting, from the kingdom of Candaya to these 
your territories ; a circumstance which might and ought 
to be deemed a miracle, or at least effected b 

wer of enchantment. She is now atthe gate of this 
fortress, or pleasure-house, and only waits for your per- 
mission to come in.” 

So saying, he hemmed, and with both hands stroking 
his beard. from top to bottom, waited with great compo- 
sure for the duke’s reply, which was this: “ Worthy 
Squire Trifaldin of the snowy beard, many days are 
passed since we have been apprised of the misfortune 
of my Lady Countess Trifaldi, on whom the enchanters 
have entailed the epithet of the afflicted duenna :. well 
may you, stupendous squire, desire her to come in : and 
here %e the valiant knight Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
from whose generous ition she may securely pro- 
mise herself all manner of aid and protection ; and you 
may likewise give her to understand, in i Aes that 
if my assistance be n , it shall not wanting ; 
for I think myself obliged ped, grein as being a knight, 
to which title is annexed, and belongs, that maxim of 
assisting the fair sex with all our might, especially wi- 
dowed, reduced, and afflicted duennas like her lady- 
ship.” Trifaldin hearing this declaration, bent his knee 
tothe quand, and aia a signal to the fifer and 
drums to re the same note, and resume the same 
pace with which they entered, he retired from the gar- 
den, leaving the whole company astonished at his pre- 
sence and it. 

Then the duke, turning to Don Quixote, “In a word, 
renowned knight,” said he, “it is not in the power of 
all the clouds of ignorance and malice to conceal or ob- 
seufe the light of valour and of virtue. This observa- 
tion I make, because your excellency has been scarce 
six days in this m none Re snes as 
flicted come in quest of you from the most distant and 











rather inquire about news, that he might have the plea- 
sure of repeating and retailing them, endeavour to 
perform actions and peal others to pe 


CHAPTER V. 
Dahle bo eenthend Oe Bete ahntreds Cogent 


“ this 
block in the way of my government ; for I have heard 
ele who talked = any _ 
finch, observe that — could happen w 
ro. | rang 


pee th et en a rte 
ennas, it must be under queens empresses ; in 
their gwn houses they are honoured with the ttle’ ef 
ladyship, and have duennas in their service.” 
remark Donna 1 


disrespectfully of duennas, espe- 
cially of those who are ancient and maidens ; for, al- 


and ex when are at ers, which is not often 
pep rte me see at to beck-bitine, dis- 


world, that there is no kind of virtue which does not 
centre in aduenna.” “I believe there is reason, and a 
great deal of in what the worthy Donna Rodn- 
ez observes,” said the duchess, “but she must wait 
r a proper opportunity to a in behalf of herself 
and other duennas, and confute the ill opinion of that 
malicious apothecary, as well as to eradicate those sen- 
timents from the breast of the mighty Sancho Panza.” 
To this remark the squire replied: “Since the fumes 





* Faldas, in Spanish, signifies skirts. 
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of a governor have expelled the vapours of a squire, I 
value not all the duennas upon earth a fig’s end.” 

They would have proceeded with this duennian con- 
ference, had not they heard again the sound of the fife 
and drums, which announced the entrance of the af 
flicted duenna. The duchess asked the duke, if it 
would be proper to advance and receive her, as she 
was a countess and person of quality. “ With regard 
to her being a countess,” said Sancho, before the duke 
could reply, “it would be right for your graces to go 
and receive her; but in respect to her being a duenna, 
I think you should not move a step.” “ Who taught 
thee to interfere in such matters ?” said Don Quixote. 
“ Who, signor!” replied Sancho, “I interfere, because 
I am qualified to interfere, as a squire who has learned 
all the punctilios of courtesy in the school of your wor- 
ship, who is the most courteous and best-bred knight 
that ever the province of courtesy produced; and in 
these matters, as I have heard your worship observe, 
the game is often lost by a card too many, as one too 
few; but a word to the wise is sufficient.” “It is 
even so as Sancho has remarked,” said the duke; “let 
us first see a specimen of the countess, and from that 
sample consider what courtesy she deserves.” 

At that instant the fifers and drummers entered as 
before: and here the author concludes this short chap- 
ter, in order to begin another with the sequel of the 
same adventure, which is among the most remarkable 
of the whole history. 


a 


CHAPTER VI. 
In which is recounted the misfortune of the afflicted 
enna. 

In the rear of those. melancholy musicians, about a 
dozen duennas, divided into two files, began to enter 
the garden, clad in loose mourning gowns, seemingly 
of milled stuff, with white veils of fine muslin, so long 
that nothing but the borders of the gowns were seen. 
After these came the Countess Trifaldi, led by her 
Squire Trifaldin of the snowy beard, and clothed in a 
robe of the finest black serge, which, had it been nap- 
ped, would have displayed grains as large as the best 
Martos garavances.* ‘The tail or skirt, or whatsoever 
it is called, was divided into three parts, supported by 
three pages, who were likewise in mourning, making 
a remarkable mathematical figure, with the three acute 
angles formed by the three divisions, a circumstance 
from which all who saw this divided train, concluded, 
that from hence she was called the Countess of 'I'ri- 
faldi, as if we should say the Countess of Three Skirts ; 
and this is what Benengeli affirms for truth, observing, 
that her proper appellation was the Countess de Wolf, 
because her country produced a great number of those 
animals, and if it had been famous for foxes, she would 
have been called my Lady Fox ; for it is the custom in 
those countries, for people of fashion to take their de- 
nomination from the thing or things with which their 
estates chiefly abound ; but this countess, in order to 
favour the fashion of her train, laid aside the name of 
Wolf, and assumed that of Trifaldi. 

The twelve duennas and their lady advanced at a 
procession pace, their faces covered with white veils, 
though not transparent, like that of the Squire Trifal- 
din ; on the contrary, they were so close that nothing 
appeared through them. When the whole duennian 
squadron appeared, the duke and duchess, Don Quix- 
ote, and all those who beheld the procession, stood up ; 
and the twelve duennas halting, made a lane, through 
which the afflicted lady advanced, without quitting the 
hand of Trifaldin, while their graces and Don Quixote 
wont forwards about a dozen, steps, to receive her: 
then she knecled upon the ground, and with a voice 
that was coarse and rough, rather than smooth and de- 
licate, pronounced this address: “I beg your graces 
will be pleased to waye all this courtesy to your hum- 
ble varlet}j—I mean your handmaid—Indeed I am so 
overwhelmed with affliction, that I can hardly return a 
rational answer; for my strange and unheard-of mis- 
fortune hath hurried away my understanding I know 
not whither, though it must be at a great distance, be- 
cause the more I seek, the farther I am from finding it.” 
“ He must be deprived of it altogether, my lady count- 
ess,” answered the duke, “who could not discover 
your worth from the appearance of your person, which, 
without further inquiry, is deserving of the whole 
cream of courtesy, and the very essence of polite cere- 
mony.’ 





_* Akind of pea that grows at Martos, a town in the pro- 
vince of Andalusia, 

t This blunder is much more natural in the Spanish 
Criado for Criada ; but as in the English language the gon- 
der is not distinguished by the termination, I have been oblig- 
ed-to substitute the words varlet and id. Varlets 
were the servants of yeomen, though formerly squires were 
known by that appellation, 





So saying, he presented his hand, and raising her 
up, seated Ker in a chair close by the duchess, who 
likewise received her with great respect. Don Quix- 
ote was silent, and Sancho ready to burst with curiosity 
to see the faces of the Countess Trifaldi and some of 
her duennas ; but he could not possibly gratify his de- 
sire until they unveiled themselves, of their own free 
will and motion. Every body was hushed, expecting 
who would put an end to the general silence, which the 
afflicted countess broke, in these words: “ Confident I 
am, O powerful lord, most beautiful lady, and most sa- 
gacious by-standers, that my most wretchedness will 
nd a reception equally placid, generous, and dolorous, 
within your valorous bosoms ; for such it is, as were 
enough to soften marble, melt the diamond, and mollify 
the steel of the most obdurate heart ; but, before it ap- 
pears in the parade of your hearing, not to say your 
ears, I would I were certified whether or not the per- 
fectionatissimo knight Don Quixote de La Manchissi- 
ma, and his squirissimo Panza, are in this groupe, cir- 
cle, or assembly.” Before any other person could re- 
ply, “Panza,” cried Sancho, ‘1s here, and likewise Don 
Quixotissimo; and, therefore, most dolorous duennis- 
sima, you may say what you think properissimo ; for 
we are all ready and promptissimos to be your servan- 
tissimos.” Then Don Quixote rising, and addressing 
himself to the afflicted duenna, “If your misfortunes, 
distressed lady,” said he, “can derive any remedy or 
redress from the valour or strength of any knight-er- 
rant, here are mine, which, though feeble and defec- 
tive, shall be wholly exerted in your behalf. I am Don 
Quixote de La Mancha, whose office it is to assist the 
necessitous of all degrees; and this being the case, as 
it really is, you have no occasion, madam, to bespeak 
benevolence, and seek after preambles: but: only to 
rehearse your misfortunes plainly, and without circum- 
locution, and they shall be heard by those who, though 
perhaps unable to redress, will at least condole them.” 

The afflicted duenna, hearing this declaration, at- 
tempted to throw herself at the feet of Don Quixote, 
nay, even executed the attempt, ‘and struggling to em- 
brace them, exclaimed, “O invincible knight ; I pros- 
trate myself before these feet and legs, which are the 
basis and supporters of knight-errantry: suffer me to 
kiss these feet, on whose footsteps the cure of my mis- 
fortune solely depends, © valiant errant! whose real 
exploits outstrip and obscure the fabulous feats of all 
Amadises, Belianises, and Esplandians—.” 

Then turning from the knight, and seizing Sancho 
by the hand, “ And O!” said she, “thou loyalest squire 
that ever served knight-errant, in the past or present 
age, whose virtue exceeds in length the beard of this 
my domestic Trifaldin, well mayest thou boast that, in 
attending the great Don Quixote, thou dost attend, in 
epitome, the whole tribe of knights that ever handled 
arms on this terrestrial ball. I conjure thee, by thy own 
most faithful benevolence, to be my intercessor, with 
thy master, that he may instantly favour me, the most 
humble ana unfortunate countess that ever was born.” 

To this address Sancho replied, “ Whether my vir- 
tue, my lady, be as long iad broad as your squire’s 
beard, is of very little signification ; so that my soul be 
bearded and whiskered when it leaves this life, which 
is the main point, I care little or nothing for beards here 
below. But without all this coaxing and begging, I 
will desire my master, who I believe has a respect for 
me, especially now that I am become necessary in a 
certain affair, to favour and assist your ladyship to the 
utmost of his power: your ladyship may therefore un- 
pack, and recount your griefs, that all of us may under- 
stand the nature of your misfortune.” 

The duke and duchess were ready to burst with 
laughing at this dialogue; for they knew the dnift of 
the adventure, and were extremely well pleased with 
the acuteness and dissimulation of the Countess Trifal- 
di, = seating herself again, began her story in these 
words : 

“Of the famous kingdom of Candaya, situated be- 
tween the great Trapobana and the South Sea, two 
leagues beyond Cape Comorin, Donna Maguncia was 
queen, as widow of King Archipiela, her lord and hus- 
band; in which marriage they begat and procreated 
the Infanta Antonomasia, heiress of the crown, which 
said Infanta Antonomasia was bred and brought up 
under my care and instruction ; for I was her mother’s 
most ancient and principal duenna. And it came to 
pass, in process of time, that the young Antonomosia 
attained the age of fourteen, with such perfection and 
beauty as nature could not exceed. Nay, we may even 
say that discretion itself was but a girl, coinpared to 
her, who was equally discreet and beautiful, and sure- 
ly she was the most beautiful creature upon earth, and 
is so still, if theinvididus fates and hard-hearted sisters 
have not cut short the yarn of her life: but surely they 
have not, for Heaven would not permit such mischief 
to be done on earth, as to tear the green cluster from 
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the most beautiful vine that ever soil produced). Of 
this beauty, which my coarse tongue can never 
an infinite number of noblemen, natives ag u 


strangers, became enamoured. Among these, a 
vate knight belonging to the court, had the peng 
tion to raise his thoughts to the heaven of perfeos 
tion, confiding in his youth, his pregy 4h Various 
talents, and accomplishments, and the facility and {a 
licity of his wit; for I must tell your graces, if yowar 
not offended at the subject, that he touched the 
so nicely as to make it speak ; besides, he Was a poet, 
a great dancer, and could make bi 80 curtous 
ly, that he might have earned his bread by that employ. 
ment, had he been reduced to want. Such a number 
of natural gifts and qualifications was enough to oven 
throw a mountain, much more a delicate y maid. 
en; but all his gaiety and gallantry, his and 
pow would have availed little or nothing against the 
ortress of my charge, if the treacherous ruffian had not 
practised means to reduce me first. The base robber 
and lewd vagabond began by cultivating my good will, 
and corrupting my taste, that, like a disloyal 
[ might deliver up the keys of the fort which I 
In a word, he flattered my understanding, and obtained 
my consent, by presenting me with some jewels and 
trinkets; but what chiefly contributed to lay me on 
my back, were some couplets which I heard him sing 
one night, while I stood at a rail that looked inte an 
allay where he was, and which, to the best of my ie 
membrance, were to this effect: 


A thousand shafts from my sweet foe, 
Are launched unerring to my heart 
Yet must I not reveal the smart; 

And silence aggravates my woe ! 


“T thought the turn of the rhyme was as smooth as 
pearls, and his voice as sweet as sugar-candy ; 
since that time, seeing the mischief that hath 
me, through these and other such verses, I have often 
thought, that wise and well-regulated commonwealths 
ought to expel the poets, according to the adviceof 
Plato ; at least your lascivious writers who 
couplets, not like those of the Marquis of Mantua, that 
entertain and draw tears from women and children, but 
your pointed conceits, which like agreeable thorns, prick, 
as it were, the very soul, and wound like lightning, leay- 
ing the garment whole and untouched. Another time 
he sung the following stanza : 

Come, gentle death, so soft and sly, 
That thy approach I may not see ; 
Lest I rejoice to such degree, 

That I shall not have pow’r to die, 


“ And other tags and couplets of the same kidney, 
which when written, confound ; and when chanted, em 
chant ; for, when they condescend to compose a sort of 
verse, in fashion at that time in Cadaya, called round- 
elays, they produce a kind of palpitation in the soul, a 
titilation of good humour, an agitation in the nerves, and 
finally, a tremulous motion, like that of quicksilver, m 
all the senses, Therefore, I repeat it to this honourable 
company, that such dangerous rhymers ought to be 
banished to theisle of lizards : yet they are notso much 
to blame as the simple wretches who applaud, and the 
boobies who believe them, If I had adhered to the duty 
of a good duenna, I should not have been moved by his 
serenading concerts, nor believed the truth of these ex 
pressions : ‘In death I live ; in frost 1 burn ; in fire Ish 
ver; in despair hope ; though I depart I still remain,’ 
and other impossibilities of the same strain, with which 
their works abound. When they promise the pheenix 0 
Arabia, the crown of Ariadne, the locks of Apollo, the 
pearls of the South Sea, the gold of Tyber, and the bal- 
sams of Pancaya, they give the greatest latitude to their 
pens ; for it costs them but a small matter to 
what they have neither inclination nor ability to perform. 
But, woe is me ! ah, wretched creature ! whither am 
straying? What madness or despair now hurries 
= me to rehearse the faults of other people? me 
who have so much to say of my own infirmities. We 
is me again, unhappy woman! Not by his verses, but 
my own simplicity, was I vanquished ! it was not 
music that softened me ; but my own levity, inadver 
ency, and ignorance, opened the way, and cl 

path, for the passage of Don Clavijo, which is the name 
ofthe said knight; and therefore, I being the go-betweem, 
he was once, and often admitted into the chamber of 
the (by me, and not by him) misled Antonomasia, 

the title of her lawful spouse; for, sinner as I am, 
without being her husband, he should not have come 
near enough to touch the sole of her slipper. No, 2 
marriage must go before in every business of that kind, 
where 1 am concerned : the only misfortune m this 
affair, was the inequality between Clavijo, who was 

a private knight, and the Infanta Antenomasia, 

I bare alrcady said, was heiress of the kingdom, For 
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ee ee 
d, ime the plot was covered and concealed in the 
sa wear m: ce until I ived a small 
u ily increasing in the belly of my Antono- 
a masia, whose fears obliged us tolay our three heads to- 
Mtn ; and the result of our consultation was, that 
Derfeo. the misfortune should come to light, Clavijo 
rarioug demand Antonomasia in marriage before the vi- 
ind fo by virtue of a contract signed by the infan- 
Ou are which was indicted by my ingenuity, insuch stre 
guitar terms as Sampson himself could not break. e 
+ poet, was ingly executed ; the vicar perused 
nove. the contract, and confessed the princess, who owned 
nploy. the whole affair, and was committed to the care of a very 
umber honourable alguazil of the court.” 
) OVERS Here Sancho interposing, “So then,” said he, “ there 
maid. arealguazils of the court, poets, and roundelays, in 
8 and Candaya, as well as in Spain! I swear, I think, the 
ist the world is every where the same! but I beg your lady- 
ad not ship, Madam Trifaldo, would dispatch ; for it grows 
robber late, and I die with impatience to know the end of 
d will, this long-winded story.” “I will comply with your 
saat request,” answered the countess, 
tained 
8 and 
ne on CHAPTER VII. 
n sing Jnvhich the lady Trifaldi proceeds with her memorable and 
ito an stupendous story. 
ve Every word that Sancho uttered gave as much 
— to the duchess as pain to Don Quixote, who 
ing im silence on the squire, the afflicted 
duenna thus proceeded : “ At length, after innumerable 
ions and replies, as the infanta continued still in 
her story, without variation, the vicar pronounced sen- 
tence in favour of Don Clavijo, whom he declared her 
th as lawful husband ; 4 circumstance that so deeply affect- 
and, ed Queen Maguncia, mother to the [nfanta Antonoma- 
fallen ia, that we buried her in three days.” “Not before 
often she was dead, I hope,” said Sancho, “ No, certainly,” 
ealths replied Trifaldin ; “ for, in Candaya, people do not bury 
ice of the living, but the dead.” “ And yet, signor squire,” 
upose said Sancho, “we have seen a person in a swoon bu- 
» that tied for dead: and, in my opinion, Queen Maguncia 
n, but ought to have swooned rather than died ; for, while 
prick, there is life, there is hope; and the infanta’s slip was 
leav- Bot 80 great as to oblige her to take on so much. Had 
tumme the young lady buckled with her own page, or any 
other servant in the family, as I have heard many others 
have done, the mischief would not have been easily re- 
ired ; but to marry such a genteel, accomplished 
ight as the countess hath described ;—verily, verily, 
although it was indiscreet, the indiscretion was not so 
great as fp may imagine: for according to the 
’ maxims of my master, who is here present, and will 
ne, not suffer me to tell a lie, as — men are created 
bishops, so may knights, especial! ights-errant, be 
und. created kings ad nent 4 Thou ot in the right, 
ul, & Sancho,” said Don Quixote ; “ for a knight-errant, with 
and two fingers breadth of good fortune, is the very ncxt 
at inproportion to the greatest lord in the universe: but 
4 pray, afflicted lady, proceed ; for I guess the bitter 
Sach pao this hitherto agreeable story is still to come.” 
i the How! the bitter part to come?” replied the count- 
@s; “aye, and so bitter, that, in comparison with it, 
4 gall and wormwood are sweet and savoury.” 
y . “Well, then, the queen being really dead, and not 
he it swoon, was buried ; but scarce was she covered 
‘in? withthe mould, and scarce had we pronounced the 


long and last farewell, when, ‘ Quis Talia fando, tempe- 
tea lechrymis ? all of a sudden, above the tomb, ap- 
Nips a wooden horse the Giant Malambruno, 
a’s first cousin, who, exclusive of his cruel 
disposition, was an enchanter, and by his diabolical 
art, in order to revenge his relation’s death, and chastise 
the (provsmption of Don Clavijo, together with the folly 
of Antonomasia, fixed them both enchanted on Magun- 
cia’s tomb, after having converted her intoa monkey of 
brass, and him into a frightful crocodile of some un- 
known substance: between them, is a plate of metal, 
splaying an inscription in the Syrian language, which 
translated into the Candayan, and afterwards 

into the Castilian tongue, contains this sentence; ‘These 
two ong ager lovers will not recover their pristine 
form until the valorous Manchegan shall en with 
‘me in single combat : for his stupendous valour alone, 
the fates have received this unseen adventure” This 
is being affected, he unsheathed a vast 
wnmeasurable scimitar, and twisting his left hand in 
my hair, threatened to slit my windpipe, and slice off 
my head. 1 was con ounded, my voice stuck in my 
‘throat, and I remained in an agony of fear: neverthe- 
leas, 1 made one effort, and in a faltering accent and 
‘Paintive tone, uttered such a pathetic remonstrance 
as induced him to suspend the execution of his rigorous 
Tevenge. In fine, he ordered all the duennas of the 

_ Palace (there they are) to be brought into his presence, 
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when, after having exaggerated our fault, reviled the dis- 
position of > eet their wicked schemes and contrivan- 
ces, and accused them all of the crime of which I alone 
was guilty, he said he would not punish us with 
instant death, but with a more tedious penalty, by 
which he should suffer a civil and continued death. He 
had_no sooner done ing than, that very moment 
and instant, we all felt the pores of our faces open, and 
the whole surface tingle as if pricked with the points of 
needles: then clapping our hands on the part, eve 
one found her visage in the condition which you sh 
now p 

So saying, the afflicted duenna and her companions, 
lifting up their veils, disclosed so many faces overgrown 
with huge beards, red, black, white, and party-colour- 
ed; at the sight of which the duke and duchess were 
amazed, Don Quixote and Sanch founded, and all 
present overwhelmed with astonishment; as for the 
countess, she pursued her story in these words: 

“In this manner were we punished by the felonious 
and ill-designing Malambruno, who covered the smooth- 
ness and delicacy of our faces with the roughness of 
these bristles; and would to Heaven he had rather 
struck off our heads with his unmeasurable scimitar, 
than obscured the light of our countenances with this 
frightful bush : for if’ this honourable company will but 
consider, and in speaking what I am now going to say 
I wish I could turn ‘my eyes into fountains; but the 
consideration of our misfortune, and the oceans they 
have already rained, have drained them as dry as 
beards of corn; and therefore, 1 must speak without 
tears. I say then, whither can aduenna go witha 
beard upon her chin? What father or mother will con- 
dole her disgrace? or who will give her the least 
assistance? for if, when her face is smoothed and 
martyred by a thousand cosmetic slops and washes, she 
can scarce find one who will favour her with affection, 
what must she do when her face becomes a perfect cop- 
pice of brush-wood? O ye wretched duennas! my 
companions dear! in an unlucky minute did we see 
the light, and in an hapless hour were we engendered 
by our fathers !” 

So saying, she pretended to faint away. 








CHAPTER VIII. 
Of circumstances appertaining and relating to this adventure 
and memorable story. 

Verity, and in truth! all those who take pleasure 
in reading such histories, ought to manifest their gra- 
titude to its first author, Cid Hamet, for his curiosity 
in recounting the most trivial incident, without neglect- 
ing to bring to light the least circumstance, how 
minute soever it may be, He describes the Sou 
discloses the fancy, answers the silent, explains doubts, 
discusses arguments, and, finally, displays the very 
atoms of the most curious disposition. O celebrated 
author! O happy Don Quixote! O renowned Dulci- 
nea! QO facetious Sancho Panza! may you flourish, 
conjunctly and severally, to the end of time, for the 
entertainment and pastime of mankind in general ! 

The history relates, that Sancho seeing thi afflicted 
faint away, “ Now, by the faith of man!” cried he, 
“and b the pedigree of all the Panzas, my forefathers! 
never did I hear or see, nor did my master recount, 
or indeed conceive, such an adventure as this. A le- 
gion of devils confounded thee for a giant and enchant- 
er, accursed Malambruno! couldst thou find me no 
other method to punish these sinners, but by clapping 
beards to them? Would not it have been better, at 
least it would have been more for their advantage, to 
cut off half their noses, even though they should snuf- 
fle in their s than to encumber them with beards ? 
I'd lay a wager, too, they have not wherewithal to pay 
a barber.” “ What you say is very true,” replied one 
of the dozen: “we have not wherewithal to be trim- 
med ; and therefore some of us, by way of economy, 
make use of sticking-plaister, which being applied to 
our faces and plucked off with a jerk, leave us as sleek 
and smooth as the bottom of a marble mortar: for 
although there are women in Candaya, who go from 
house to house, taking off the hair, arching the eye- 
brows, and composing slip-slops for the uses of the fair 
sex, we who belonged to her ladyship would never 
admit them into the ini, because, for the most part 
they are persons who, having ceased to be principals, 
exercise the occupation of procuress; and, therefore, 
if we are not redressed by Signor Don Quixote, we 
must e’en carry our beards to the grave.” “If I donot 
redress your whiskers,” cried the knight, “T will leave 
mine among the moors.” 

Here the Countess Trifaldi recovering, “ Valiant 
knight,” said she, “ the tingling of that promise reached 
mine ears while I lay in a swoon, and hath been the 
cause of my recovering and retrieving the use of all 








my senses: therefore, renowned errant and invincible 


knight, I again intreat to put your 

mae fh coomton” *=]a ha ete all ie ate 
pe pa Don Quixote: “consider then, my lady, and 
tell me what I am todo: my mindis perfectly di 

for your service.” “The case is this, then,” answered 
the afflicted duenna, “from hence to the kingdom of 
Candaya, if you go by land, you must travel five thou- 
sand leagues, it may be one or two more or less; but 
if you go through the air in a right line, you measure no 
more than three thousand two hundred and twenty- 
seven, You must likewise know, Malambruno told 
me, that whenever fortune should furnish me with our 
deliverer, he would send him a steed that should be 
much better, and less vicious, than any of your return 
post-horses, as being the very individual wooden horse 
upon which the valiant Peter carried off the fair Maga- 
lona: he is governed by a peg in his forehead that serves 
instead of a bridle, and he flies so swiftly through the 
air, that one would think he was transported by all the 
devils in hell. This stéed, according to ancient tradi- 
tion, was contrived by the sage Merlin, and he lent him 
to his friend Peter, who, by means of such conveyance, 
performed incredible journies, and stole, as I have ob- 
served, the fair Magalona, who sat behind him, and 
was transported through the air, to the astonishment of 
all those who gaped her from the earth. Yet he 
would lend him to none but his particular favourites, or 
such as would pay him a handsome price;* we do not 
know that he was ever mounted, from the days of the 
great Peter to the present time. Malambruno, by dint 
of art, has got, and keeps him in his possession, making 
use of him in his journies, which he performs in an in- 
stant, from one part of the world to another ; now here, 
to-morrow in France, and next day in Peru: and there 
is one great advantage in this horse ; he neither eats 
nor sleeps, nor costs any thing in shoeing, and ambles 
through the air without wings in such a manner, that 
his rider may hold « cup full of water in his hand with- 
out spilling a single drop, his motion is so smooth and 
easy: for which reason the fair Magalona delighted 
much in taking the air upon his back.” 

“ As for his going smooth and easy,” said Sancho, 
“there is my Dapple, whom (though he does not go 
through the air, but along the ground) I will match 
against all the amblers that ever the earth produced.” 
All the company laughed at this observation, and the 
afflicted duenna proceeded : “ Now, this horse, if Ma- 
lambruno is actually disposed to put an end to our mis- 
fortune, will be here in less than half an hour after it is 
dark ; for he told me the signal by which I should be 
certain of having found the knight I was in quest of, 
would be his sending the horse thither with all conve- 
nient dispatch.” “And pray,” said Sancho, “how 
many persons will this horse 1” “Two,” replied 
the afflicted ; “ one upon the saddle, and the other upon 
the crupper, and these are commonly the knight and 
the squire, when there is no damsel to be stolen.” “I 
should be glad to know, afflicted madam,” resumed the 
squire, “ what is the name of that same horse.” “ His 
name,” answered the afflicted, “is not like that of Bel- 
lerophon’s horse, which was called Pegasus, nor does 
it resemble that which distinguished the steed of Alex- 
ander the Great, Bucephalus: nor that of Orlando Fu- 
rioso, whose appellation was Brilladoro; nor Bayarte, 
which belonged to Reynaldo de Montalban; nor Fron- 
tino, that appertained to Rugero ; nor Bootes, nor Pe- 
ritoa, horses of the sun; nor is he called Orelia, like 
that steed upon which the unfortunate Rodrigo, last 
king of the Goths, engaged in that battle where he lost 
his crown and life.” “T will lay a wager,” cried San- 
cho, “that, as he is not distinguished by any of those 
famous names of horses so well known, so neither have 
they given him the name of my master’s horse Rozi- 
nante: a name which, in propriety, exceeds all those 
that have been named.” “Very true,” replied the 
bearded countess: “nevertheless it fits him very well, 
for he is called Clavileno Aligero,* an appellation that 
suits exactly with his wooden substance, the peg in his 
forehead, and the swiftness with which he travels ; so 
that, for his name, he may be brought in competition 
even with the famous Rozinante.” “ The name pleases 
me well enough,” said Sancho; “but what sort of bri- 
dle or halter must be used inmanaginghim?” “Thave 
already told you,” answered Trifaldi, “that by turning 
the peg, the knight who rides can make him travel just 
as he pleases, either mounting through the air, or else 
sweeping, and as it were brushing, the surface of the 
earth; or, lastly, sailing through the middle region, 
which is the course to be sought after and pursued in all 
well-concerted enterprises.” 

“| should be glad to see this same beast,” replied the 
squire ; “but to think that I will mount him, either in 





* Or, in English, Wooden Peg the Winged. 
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the saddle or on the is all the same thi ’s affairs” Well then,” cried — 
e le or on the crupper, is e same thing as CHAPTER IX. person’s el ,”? cri : piscr 
looking for pears upon an elm. A fine joke, ?faith! I ee : : and the most holy Trini of Cects, bo my Waa i 
1% can » ted keep the back of my own Dapple, thou Of Clavileno's arrwal, othe conclusion of this protracted preteatlon “Since eoumantt odventonles aay 
4 oun. sore a pannel as soft as satin, and they would pentane, oon said Don Quixote, “I have ‘never sey ‘pot th 
t now have me get upon a crupper of board, without | Meanwumze, night came on, and along withit thetime so infected with fear as upon this occasion ; and cupie 
| either pillow or cushion. By the Lord! I have no in- | fixed for the arrival of the famous steed Clavileno, whose | if I were as much addicted to superstition 4s some pe goend 
tention to bruise myself in order to take off the beard of | delay began already to afflict Don Quixote; for he | are, his pusillanimity would producesome if his 
any person whatsoever ; let every beard be shaved ac- | looked upon the detention of the horse, as a sign that | in my soul: but come hither, Sancho ; for, withthe surel’ 
cording to the owner’s fancy : for my own part, I have | he himself was not the knight for whom:the adventure | permission of that noble pair, 1 would speak two wonls elf-s 
no notion of accompanying my master in such a long | was reserved, or that Malambruno was afraid to en with you in private.” ik thine 
; and tedious journey ; for surely I have no concern in | with him in single combat. But, lo! all of a sudden, Then taking his squire aside into a tuft of trees; and those 
the shaving of beards, whatever I may have in the dis- | four savages, clad in green ivy, entered the garden, g both his hands, “ You see, brother ” prese 
enchantment of Dulcinea.” “Indeed you have, my | bearing on their backs a great wooden horse, which | said ~ “the long journey that awaits us; and God and 
t) friend,” answered Trifaldi, “aye, and so much, that | bei send on the ground, one of the number pro- | knows when we shall return, and what leisure or go. count 
- without your presence, I believe we shall do no good.” | nounced, “ Let him who has courage mount this ma- | venience our business may allow ; I, fl 
1" “In the king’s name,” cried Sancho, “what havesquires | chine.” “ For my own part,” said Sancho, “I do not | thou wilt now retire to thy apartment, on pretence’ devil 
to do with the adventures of their masters? What! | mount; for neither have I courage, noram I a knight.” | fetching some necessaries for the road, and, inthe. law. 
j) are they to run away with all the reputation, and we to | But the savage proceeded, saying, “ Let the squire, if | twinkling of a straw, inflict upon thyself some five ham T 
i undergo all the trouble? Body o’me !’ would your his- | he has one, occupy the crupper; and he may confide | dred of three thousand three hundred lashes for ing | 
i torians but mention, that such a knight achieved such | in the valiant Malambruno; for, except the sword of | which thou art en and they shall stand good in yy 
and such an adventure, with the assistance of his squire | that giant, no other steel or malice shall offend him; | the account; for when a thing is once begun, it is vy 0 
i What-d’ye-callum, without whom he could not possibly | and the knight has no more to do but turn this peg | almost as good as half finished.” “ Before God!” eried i 
i have finished the exploit ; but they drily relate, as how | upon his neck, and he will carry them through the air | Sancho, “ your worship must be out of your senses: 
Don Panay pg of the Three Stars, finished the | to the place where Malambruno waits for their arrival : | this is justas they say, ‘ You see me in @ hurry,and 
i adventure of the Six Goblins, without even naming the | but lest the height and sublimity of the road should | ask me to marry.” Now, when lam going to ride 
squire, who was present all the time, no more than if | turn their heads, their eyes must be covered until such | a wooden crupper, would your worship have me 
i there was not such a person in the world: I therefore | time as the horse shall neigh ; forthat will be the signal | my posteriors? Verily, verily, your worship was never 
i say again to this honourable company, that my master | of their having performed their journey.” This intimation | more out of the way: at present let us proceed and 
' may go by himself, and good luck attend him ; but for being given, they left the horse, and retired to the | shavethose duennas, and at our return, I promisetoyour 
my own part, I will stay where I am, and keep my lady | place from whence they came with great solemnity. worship, on the faith of my character, to quit my seor 
j duchess ipo and, peradventure, at his return, he The afflicted duenna no sooner beheld the steed, | with such dispatch that your worship shall be satished; 
4 ma: find my lady Dulcinea’s business well forwarded ; than addressing herself to Don Quixote, with tears in | and Pll say no more.” “Well then,” answered the 
for I intend, at my idle and leisure hours, to whip my- | +her eyes, “ Valiant knight,” said she, “Malambruno’s knight, “I will console myself, honest Sancho, with that 


self to such a tune, that not a single hair shall stand | promise is made good: here stands the horse, our beards | promise, which I really believe thou wilt perform ; for 
i before me.” f are still growing, and each of us, nay, every hair upon | surely, though thy head be but green, thy heart 1s. true 
\} “But, for all that,” said the duchess, “ honestSan- | our chins, supplicate thee to shave and shear them, | blue.” “Green,” said Sancho ; “ my headisnot 
| cho, you must attend him, should there be occasion; | since there is nothing else required but to mount with | but black ; but even though it were pyebald, I 
for you will be solicited by the righteous; and surely it | thy squire, and happily begin your journey.” “That | perform my promise.” 
would be a on pity, that the faces of these gentle- | willIdo,mylad Countess Trifaldi,” replied Don Quix- After this short dialogue they returned, in. order to 
d continue overshadowed with hair, mere- | ote, “ with good will, and hearty inclination ; nor willl | take horse; then the knight, addressing himself tothe 
f ly from your needless apprehension.” “TI say again, | delay the expedition, by spending time in furnishing my- | squire, “Sancho,” said he, “ suffer yourself to be hood 
{ in the king’s name!” cried Sancho, “ if this charity | self with a cushion, or even in putting on my spurs, so | winked, and get up: he who sends for us from.such 
should be of any benefit to release maidens, or parish | impatient I am to see your ladyship and those duennas | distant regions, can have no intention to deceive us, be 
children, a man might venture to undergo some trouble; | quite smooth and shaven.” “That will I not,” cried | cause he could reap no glory from having deceived 
but to take such pains in order to rid duennas of their | Sancho, “ neither with hearty nor heartless inclination, | who depended upon his sincerity ; and although the 
beards, a plague upon the whole generation! I had | nor in any manner of way ; andif the shaving cannot | event may turn out contrary to my expectation, theglor 
rather see them all bearded from the highest tothe low- | be performed without my mounting upon the crupper, | of having undertaken such an exploit no malice 
est, tag, rag, and bobtail.” “Friend Sancho,” saidthe | my master must look for another squire to attend him, | soever can impair.” “Come then, signor,” cried the 
1 rm and these ladies must find another method for smoothing | squire ; “for the beards and tears of those ladies are 20 
vor much infected with the opinion of that apothecary | their faces ; for I am no wizard, to take delight in fly- | imprinted in my heart, that I shall not swallow a mouth 
of Toledo; but, in good sooth, you are very much in | ing through the air ; and pray, what would my island- | ful to do me good, until I see them restored to their ore 
the wrong: there are duennas in my house who might | ers say, should they know their governor was ridin ginal smoothness, Get up, signor, and hoodwink your 
serve as patterns of virtue; and here stands Donna | upon ‘the wind? ‘moreover, it being three thousan self first : for if the crupper is to be my seat, it is plain 
Rodriguez, who would not suffer me to say otherwise.” | and so many more leagues from hence to Candaya, | that you must mount first into the saddle,” “ Youare 
“ Your excellency may say what you please,” an- | should the horse be tired, or the giantout of humour, we | in the right,” replied Don Quixote; who pulling an 
’ od may spend half a dozen years in returning; and by | handkerchief from his pocket, desired the afflicted 
things, and good or bad, bearded or smooth, we duen- | that time, the devil an island or islander in the whole | na to fasten it round his eyes, which, however, were De 
nas were born of our mothers, as well as other women; | world will know my face. It isa common saying, that | sooner covered, than he took off the 
since, therefore, God sent us into the world, he knows | delay breeds danger : and, when the heifer you receive, | “If I remember aright, I have read in Virgil of the 
for what, and in his mercy dol put my trust, and not in | have a halter in your sleeve. The beards of these la- | jan Palladium, a wooden horse offered to the 
the beard of any person whatsoever—.” dies must therefore excuse me : I know St. Peter is well allas, the bowels of which horse were filled with erm 
_ “* Tis very well, Signora Rodriguez, Madam Trifal- | at Rome ; my meaning is, 1 find myself very well in | ed men, who afterwards occasioned the total destruction 
di, and you ladies of her company,” said Don Quixote ; | this mansion, where 1 am treated with such respect, | of Troy; and, therefore, it will not be amiss, first ofall, 
fi} “ Heaven, I hope, will look upon your misfortunes with | and from the master of which I expect so greatafavour | to examine the belly of Clavileno.” “There is no occa 
| propitious eyes, and Sancho will cheerfully obey my | as that of being madea governor.” To this remon- | sion,” said the afflicted duenna; “ for I am certain that 
orders: let Clavileno come, so as that [may once see | strance the duke replied, “ Friend Sancho, the island | Malambruno has neither treachery nor malice in his 
myself engaged with Malambruno, and confident! am, | I have promised is neither floating nor fugitive, but its | heart: your worship, Signor Don Quixote, may there 
that no razor can shave your ladyships with more facility | roots are so deeply fixed in the bowels of the earth, that | fore mount, without the least apprehension ; and if any 
than my sword should find in shaving the giant’s head | three good pulls will not remove or tear it away; and | mischance befal you, lay it at my door.” The 
oul M i as you are sensible, I know there is no kind of office of | reflecting that any hesitation about his personal 
A to prosper, it is but for a time.” The afflicted duenna | any importance that is not obtained by some sort of | would be a disparagement tohis valour, mounted Clave 
z | ey this declaration, exclaimed, “‘ Now may allthe | bribe, more or less, the present I expect for the govern- | leno without further altercation, and tried the peg, which 
| stars ol the celestial regions shed their benign influence | ment is, that you will attend your master, Don Quix- | turned with ease ; and his legs han down at full 
i upoa your worship, most valiant knight, infusing cou- | ote, in crowning and accomplishing this memorable ad- | length, for want of stirrups, he looked like a fgues 
W rage into your soul, and crowning your achievements | venture ; and, whether you return upon Clavileno with | some Roman triumph, painted or wrought in lemish 
with prosperity, that you may be the shield and sup- | that dispatch which his speed seems to promise ; or by —— Mea! 
port of this our slighted and depressed duennian order, | the cruelty of adverse fortune, you come back in the hen Sancho, se slowly, and much against his 
sbominated by apothecaries, grumbled at by squires, | habit of a pilgrim, begging on foot, from house to house, | crept up behind, and seating himself as well as he 
age and from one inn to another, you shall, nevertheless, at | upon the oe found it so hard and uneasy, thathe 
im the flower of her youth, would not rather take the veil your return, find your island where you left it, and your | begged the duke would order him to be a 
than become a duenna, Unfortunate duennas that we | islanders actuated by the same desire of receiving you as | with some cushion or pillow, though it should be taken 
are! for though'we may be descended in a direct male | their governor which they have always indulged; andas | from my lady duchess’s sofa, or some pn bed ; for 
: for my inclination, it can never change; fortoentertain | the crupper of that horse seemed to be of marble 
thou in our teeth, even if they thought they should be | the least doubt of my sincerity, Signor Sancho, would, | rather than of wood. 4 
crowned for it. O thou giant Malambruno, who, though | be a notorious injury to the attachment I feel for your Here Trifaldi interposing, assured him that Clavile 
an enchanter, art always punctual in thy promises, | service.” “Enough, my lord,” cried Sancho ; “I ama | no would bear no kind of furniture or ornament ; but 
send hither the peerless Clavileno, that our disaster may r squire, and cannot bear such a load of courtesy: | said he might sit sideways like a woman, in which ab 
ye master mount, and my eyes be covered; re- | titude he would not be so sensible of the hardness. 
“— begin, woe be unto us.” commend me to God; and let me know whether, while | Sancho took her advice, and saying adieu, allowed his 
‘rif ronounced these words in such a pathetic | we travel through those altitudes, I may call u the | eyes to be covered ; butafterwards pulling up the band- 
strain, as brought tears from the eyes of all the by- | name of the Lord, or implore the protection of hin an- | age, and looking ruefully at all the people in the gee 
7 || standers, and even filled Sancho’s to the brim ; so that gels.” To this interrogation the countess replied, “ You | den, he, with tears in his eyes, besought them to assist 
he resolved in his heart to accompany his master to the | may recommend yourself to God, or to whom you will; | him in that extremity with a brace paternosters, 
utmost limits of the earth, providing his attendance | for Malambruno, though an enchanter, is nevertheless | as many ave marias, as God should provide somebody 
i should be necessary towards shearing the wool of those | a Christian, and performs his enchantments with great | to do as much for them in like time of need,” 
Bh, venerable countenances,” sagacity and caution, nor does he intermeddle in any Don Quixote hearing this apostrophe, “ How B0® 
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DON QUIXOTE. 








piscreant!” said he, “are you brought to the gallows, 
of in tho last agonics of death, that you make use of 
gach intreaties? Dispirited and cowardly creature ! art 
pot thou seated in the very same place which was oc- 
cupied by the fair Magalona, and from which she de- 
gcended, not to her grave, but to the crown of France, 
if history speaks truth? And I, who sit by thy side, 
garely may vie with valiant Peter, who pressed the 
self-same Back now pressed by me, Shroud, shroud 
thine eyes, thou animal without a soul, and let not 
those symptoms of fear escape thy lips, at least in my 
presence.” “ Hoodwink me then,” answered Sancho, 


wi* 

ee eyes being covered, and Don Quixote 
ing he was fixed in his seat, turned the pegs scarce 
his finger touched this rudder, when the whole be- 

vy of duennas, and all that were present, raised their 
yoices, crying, “‘ Heaven be thy guide, valorous knight! 
God be thy protection, intrepid squire. Now, now 
rise, and cut the liquid sky more swiftly than an 
arrow; now you begin to astonish and confound all 
those who gaze upon you from this earthly spot! Hold 
valiant Sancho, for we see thee totter; beware of 
falling: to fall from such a height would be more fatal 
than the fall of that aspiring youth, whose ambition 
him to drive the chariot of the sun, his 


rceiv- 


3 


» 

Sancho, hearing this exclamation, crept closer to his 
master, and hugging him fast in his arms, “ Signor,” 
said he, “ how can we be so high as those le say 
we are, seeing we can hear them speak as well as if 
we were within a few yards of them?” “ You must 
not mind that circumstance,” answered the knight ; 
“ for these incidents and flights being altogether out of 
the ordinary course of things, you may hear and see 
what you please at the distance of a thousand leagues : 
but do not squeeze meso hard, lest I tumble from my 
peat. I really cannot imagine what it is that disturbs 
andafirights thee ; for 1 swear, in all the days of my 
life I. never bestrode a horse of a more easy pace : in- 
deed, he goes so smoothly, that I can hardly feel him 
‘move, Dispel thy fear, my friend ; for truly the busi- 
ness goes on swimmingly, and we sail right afore the 
wind.” “ You are certainly in the right,” answered 
blows as fresh a gale 
asif I was fanned with a thousand pair of bellows.” 
~ Nor was he much mistaken in his conjecture ; forthe 
wind that blew was actually produced by one of those 
machines ; so well had the adventure been contrived by 
the duke and duchess, and their steward, that nothing 
was wanting to render it — Then, the knight, 
feeling the same breeze, “ Without doubt,” said he, 
“we must be arrived at the second region of the air, in 
swhich hail and snow are produced: meteors, thunder, 
and lightning, are engendered in the third region: if 
we continue to mount at this rate, we shall in a very 
dittle time reach the region of fire; and I know not 
how to manage this peg, so as to puta stop to our rising, 
4nd prevent our being scorched to a cinder.” 

In midst of this conversation their faces were 
warmed with’ some tow that was kindled for the pur- 
oy at the end of a long pole, and Sancho, feeling the 

“Let me perish!” cried he, “if we are not now 
ome to that same habitation of fire ; for a great part of 
my beard is already singed ; and I am resolved to un- 
eover my eyes, that | may see whereabouts we are.” 
“By no means,” answered the knight: “remember the 
true story of the secon | Toralva, who being mounted 
on.8 cane, wag conveyed through the air with his eyes 
abut, by the devils : naive hours he arrived at fom 
and alighted on the tower of Nona, which is one of the 
streets of that city, whence he beheld the whole tumult, 
assault, and death of the cunstable of Bourbon; and 
before morning he had returned to Madrid, where he 
gave. an account of that transaction. He likewise affirm- 
ed, that while he travelled through the air, the devil 

him open his eyes, and he saw himself so near the 

ody of the moon, that he could have touched it with 
his hand ; but he durst not look towards the earth, lest 
should have turned giddy. Let us not, there- 

Uneover our eyes, Sancho: he in whose charge 
We are will give a good account of us; and perhaps we 
af now at the very point of our elevation, from whence 
we sball come souse upon the kingdom of Candaya, as 





«© Equivalent to Abington law ; in consequence of which 
&.cnminal is first executed and then tried. Peralvillo is a 
hear Ciudad Real, in Castile, where the officers of 

the holy brotherhood execute robbers taken in ‘ante, 
require no trial.—Hence the phrase la justicia de Pe- 

1, que ahorcado el hombre, le haze la Pesquisa. Pe- 
> law, which begins the process after the man is hang- 





a saker or jerfaulcon darts down upon a heron, with a 
force i to his rise: and al it seems to 
us no more than half an hour since we set out from the 
garden, you may de upon it we have travelled an 
immense way.” “ As io that tion howe eae a> 
rant,” said Sancho : en eae 

M es, oF ona, in sitting up- 
o is crupper, her flesh must not have been very ten- 
er,” 


tainment:; at length, desirous of finishing this stra 
and well-concerted adventure, they set fire to Clavi 
no’s tail with some lighted flax: nis belly being filled 
with squibs and crackers, he instantly blew up witha 
dreadful explosion, and Don Quixote, with his squire, 
came to the ground more than half singed. By this 
time the whole bearded squadron, with my Lady Tri- 
faldi, had vanished from the garden, and all the rest of the 
company were stretched upon the ground, as in a trance, 
Don Quixote and Sancho, getting on their feet, in a 
very indifferent condition, and looking all around, were 
astonished to find themselves in the same garden from 
which they took their flight, and to see such a number 
of people extended along the grass: but their admira- 
a more Loersnaen Ween anne Cae AD Ee 

en beheld a huge lance in the ground, 
and tied oe dip luce i, ote. cada ean b 
smooth, white skin of parchment, on which was the fol- 
lorzing inaneigtes in lar den letters ; 

“The renowned knight n Quixote de La Mancha 
has finished and achieved the adventure of the Countess 
Trifaldi, alias the Afflicted Duenna, and her companions, 
wa) his having undertaken the enterprise. 

2 mbruno is wholly satisfied and.appeased; the 
chins of the duennas are smooth and clean ; their ma- 
Jesties Don Clavijo and Antonomasia are restored to 
their original form: and when the outs flagellation 
shall be accomplished, the white dove will be delivered 
from the pestilential talons of her persecutors, and find 
herself within the arms of her beloved turtle ; for such 
is the decree of the sage Merlin, the prince and proto- 
type of all enchanters.” 

nm Quixote having read this scroll, at once compre- 

hended the meaning, which related to the disenchant- 
ment of Dulcinea, and returning a thousand thanks to 
Heaven for his success, in having finished such a 
mighty exploit with so little danger, and reduced to 
are atee form the nae of those sag ones 
w peared, he went tow: place where 
the duke and ‘duchess stil lay en and pulling 
his grace by the arm, “Courage! courage, my noble 
lord,” said he; “all is over now; the adventure is 
finished, without damage to the barrier, as will plainly 
appear by the inscription on yonder scroll.” 

The duke seemed to recover gradually, like one 
waking from a profound sleep 5 his example was fol- 
lowed by the duchess, and all the rest who ny pa. 
the garden; and they exhibited such marks of fear an 
astonishment, that even almost to themselves, that 
seemed to have happened in earnest which they had so 
well acted in jest. The duke, having read the inscrip- 
tion with his eyes half shut, ran with open arms to em- 
brace Don Quixote, calling him the most worthy knight 
that any age had ever produced: while went 
looking about for the afflicted matron, to see if her beard 
was quite gone, and whether her face, without hair, was 
as beautiful as her gallant deportment seemed to pro- 
mise. But he was told, that as Clavileno descended in 
a flame from the sky, the whole squadron of duennas, 
with Trifaldi at their head, had vanished, with their 
faces smack smooth as if they had been clean shaven. 

Then the duchess asking how it had fared with San- 
cho in his long journey, the squire replied, “ As for me, 
my lady, I perceived, as my master told me, that we 
flew through the region of fire, and I felt a strong incli- 
nation to have a peep; but my master would not con- 
sent, when I begged his permission to uncover my eyes: 
nevertheless I, who have a sort of a chip of curiosity, 
and an eager desire to know what I am forbid to in- 
quire about, fair and softly, without being perceived b’ 
any living soul, pulled down upon my nose the han 
kerchief that covered my eyes, and by these means had 
a glimpse of the earth, which seemed no bigger than a 
grain of mustard, and the men that walked upon it al- 
most as little as hazle nuts; so you may guess how 
high we must have soared by that time.” 

‘o this asseveration the duchess answered, “Have a 
care, friend Sancho ; from what you say, it appears, that 
it could not be the earth, but the men walking upon it, 
whom you saw; for if the earth appeared like a grain 
of mustard, and every man as big as a nut, it clearl 
follows, that one man must have covered the whole 
earth.” “Very true,” said Sancho; “ but for all that, 
I had a side-view, by which I discovered the whole 





then, what does I? but, without saying a word to any 
living soul, not even to my master, fairly and softly 
slide down from Clavileno, and sport with the nannies, 
which are like violets and lilies, for the 
quarters of an hour, and all that time the did not 
budge a ste from the place.” 

“ And while honest Sancho diverted himself with 
the goats,” said the duke, “how was Si Don 
Quixote entertained ?” To this in’ ion i 
replied, “ As all these adventures and incidents are out 

the ordinary course of nature, we are not to wonder 
at what Sancho has told ; for my own part, I can safely 
pulled down the 


bandage, 

land, True it apn rn we through the 
jon of the air, even the region of 

the. beyond it I cannot be- 


we 
not reach the firmament in which are the 
nannies, as Sancho calls them, without being seorched 
to death; and seeing we are not scorched, either San- 
cho lies, or Sancho dreams.” “I neither lie nor dream,” 
cried the squire; “let them ask the marks of the 
ar pg a i 
whe' 3 


goat among 
lord,” answered the squire; “I have been told none of 
those pass beyond the horns of the moon.” 

They did not choose to interrogate him further 
his journey ; for they concluded that Sancho was in a 
fair way to travel h all the heavens above, and 
tell the news of each; though he had never stirred 
from the garden. 

Finally, thus ended the adventure of the. afflicted 
duenna, which afforded a fund for laughter to the duke 
and duchess, not only at that time, but during the 
whole course of their lives ; as well as matter for San- 
cho to relate, had he lived whole centuries, _ 

Don Quixote coming to the squire, whispered in 
his ear, “Hark ye, Sancho; since you would have 
us believe what you say, touching the things you saw 
in heaven, I desire the like credit from yo with re~ 
pet San Se Foe in the cave ontesinos, 

hat’s all.” 





CHAPTER X, 
Containing Don Quizxote’s instructions to Sancho Panza, 
pe aa diggs or his government, with other well-weigh- 


Tue duke and duchess were so well pleased with 
the diverting and happy success of the adventure of 
i orien tos ere 
the jest, seeing what a proper subj y jo make 
it cena earnest. Having, therefore, communicated 
their scheme and instructions to their qaqa vas- 
sals, touching their behaviour to Sancho in his govern- 
ment of the promised island ; on the day 
the flight of Ciavileno, the duke desired him to prepare 
and make himself ready to set out for his government, 
as the islanders already jonged for him as much as for 
May showers. ji . : 

Sancho, having made his obeisance, “Since my 





* In Spain, the Pleiades are vulgarly called Cabrillas, 
acne. chon a . 

ere is a kind of pleasantry in this question of the 
duke, eo ee tet, ete Spanish wosd 
Cabron signifies a cuckold as well as an he-goat. 
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descent from heaven,” said he, “and sinee from its 
mes summit I have viewed the earth, and found it of 
such small extent, my desire of being a governor is 
much moderated: for what grandeur can there be in 


reigning overa grain of mustard seed ? or what dignity 
and empire in governing half a dozen mortals no big- 
ger than filberts? for the whole earth seemed to con- 


tain nothing more. If your lordship would be pleased 
to bestow upon me a small trifling — in heaven, 
though it should not be above half’a e, I would 


more gladly receive it than the best island in the 
world.” “You mustconsider, friend Sancho,” replied the 
duke, “that I have it not inmy power to give away any 
part of heaven ; no, not a nail’s breadth ; these favours 
and benefits are in the gift of God alone. What is in 
my power { freely give you; namely, a good island, 
right and tight, round and well proportioned, above 
measure fertile, and so abounding with all things, 
that if you mind your hits, you may with the riches of 
earth purchase the opulence of heaven.” “Well 
then,” cried Sancho, “let this island be forthcoming, 
and I will struggle hard, but I shall be such a governor, 
that, in spite naves, [ may goto heaven; and, take 
notice, it is not from avarice that I desire to quit my 
cottage, and raise myself to a footing with my betters ; 
but solely to taste and try what it is to be a,governor.” 
“Nay, if once you taste it,” said the duke, “ you will 
be ready to eat your fingers after the government ; for 
nothing is so delicious ‘as to command and be obeyed: 
certain I am, that when your master shall come to be 
an emperor, as will doubtless be the case, considering 
the current of his affairs, it will not be in the power o 
any person upon earth to tear it from him, and he will 
soreiy grieve, and heartily rue the time he has lost 
before his advancement to such an imperial station.” 
“Indeed, my lord,” replied Sancho, “I imagine it must 
be a very pleasant thing to govern, even though it should 
be but a flock of sheep.” “ May I be buried with you, 
Sancho, but you know every thing!” answered the 
duke: “I hope you will turn out such a governor as 
our judgment and sagacity seem to promise: but here 
et that matter rest: and take notice, that to-morrow 
morning you must set out for the government of the 
island; and, this evening you shall be accommodated 
with a convenient dress, and all other necessaries for 
your departure.” “They may dress me as they will,” 
said the squire ; “but, be that as it may, I shall still 
be Sancho Panza.” “True,” replied the duke; “ but 
the garb ought always to be suited to the dignity and 
function of the profession: for it would be a great im- 
propriety in a lawyer to appear in the dress of a soldier, 
or in a sojdier to wear canonicals: you, Sancho, must 
wear an habit that shall partly bespeak the gown, and 
partly the sword: for, in the island which I have be- 
stowed pee you, letters and arms are both necessary.” 
“ As for letters,” answered Sancho, “I am but indiffer- 
ently stored, as [ am even ignorant of the a, b,c; but, 
provided I remember my Christeross, I shall be suffi- 
ciently qualified fora good governor; with regard to 
arms, I shall use those that may be put into my hand 
until [ can stand no longer, and God be my shield.” 
“With such an excellent memory,” said the duke, 
“Sancho can never fall into the least mistake.” 

Here they were joined by Don Quixote, who, un- 
derstanding the subject of their conversation, and the 
short space allotted to Sancho to prepare for his depar- 
ture, took the squire by the hand, with the duke’s 
permission, and led him to his apartment, in order to 
instruct him how to behave in his office. Having en- 
tered the chamber, he locked the door, and ob iging 
Sancho to sit down by him, spoke to this effect, in a 
grave and solemn tone : 

“T return infinite thanks to Heaven, friend Sancho, 
for having ordained, that, before I myself have met 
with the least success, good fortune hath gone forth 
to bid thee welcome. I, who had balanced the remu- 
neration of thy service in my own prosperity, find 
myself in the very rudiments of promotion; while thou, 
before thy time, and contrary to all the laws of reason- 
able progression, findest thy desire accomplished : 
other people bribe, solicit, importune, attend levees, 
intreat, and persevere, without obtaining their suit; and 
another comes, who, without knowing why or where- 
fore, finds himself in possession of that office to which 
so many people laid claim: and here the old saying is 
aptly introduced, A pound of good luck is worth a ton 
of merit. Thou who, in comparison to me, art doubt- 
Jess an ignorant dunce, without rising early, or sitting 
up late, or, indeed, exerting the least industry ; without 
any pretension, more or less, than that of being breath- 
ed upon by knight-errantry, seest thyself created 
mg of an island, as if it was a matter of moon- 
shine. All this I observe, O Sancho, that thou mayest 
not attribute thy success to thy own deserts ; but give 
thanks to Heaven for having disposed matters so 
beneficially in.thy behalf, and then make thy acknow- 








_and affront him, but, on t 





ledgments to that grandeur which centres in the pro- 
fession of knight-errantry. ‘Thy heart being thus 
redisposed to ‘believe what I have said, be attentive, 
my son, to me who am thy Cato, thy counsellor, thy 
north pole, and guide, to conduct thee into a secure 
harbour, from the tempestuous sea into which thou art 
going to be engulfed ; for great posts, and offices of 
state, are no other than a profound gulf of confusion. 

“In the first place, O my son, you are to fear God: 

the fear of is the beginning of wisdom; and if 
you are wise you cannot err.” 
. “Secondly, you must always remember who FA 
are, and endeavour to know yourself; a study of all 
others the most difficult. This self-knowledge will 
hinder you from blowing yourself up like the frog, 
in order to rival the size of the ox: if, therefore, you 
succeed in this learning, the consideration of thy having 
been a swine-herd, will, like the peacock’s ugly feet, be 
a check upon thy folly and pride.” “I own I once 
kept hogs, when I wasa boy,” said Sancho; “but 
after I grew up, I quitted that employment, and took 
care of geese: but, I apprehend, that matter is not of 
great consequence ; for all governors are not descended 
rom the kingly race.” “No, sure,” answered the 
knight; “and for that reason, those who are not of 
noble extraction ought to sweeten the gravity of their 
function with mildness and affability ; which, being pru- 
dently conducted, will screen them from those malicious 
murmurs that no nation can escape. Rejoice, Sancho, 
in the lowness of your pedigree, and make no scruple 
of owning yourself descended from nts; for no- 
body will endeavour to make you blush for that of 
which they see you are not ashamed ; and value your- 
self more upon being a virtuous man of low degree, 
than upon being a proud sinner of noble birth: innu- 
merable are those who from an humble stock have 
risen to the pontificial and imperatorial dignity ; a truth 
which I could prove by so many examples that you 
would not have patience to hear them. 

“Take notice, Sancho, if you choose virtue for your 
medium, and pique panded upon performing worthy 
actions, you will have no cause to envy noblemen and 
princes; for blood is hereditary, but virtue is acquired ; 
meant, this last has an intrinsic value which the 
other does not possess. 

“This being the case, as undoubtedly it is, if per- 
adventure any one of your relations should come to 
visit you in your island, you must not discountenance 

eg contrary, let him be kind! 
received and entertained; and, in so mee ou will 
act conformably to the will of Heaven, which is dis- 
pleased at seeing his own handy-work despised ; and 
perform your duty to the well-concerted rights of na- 
ture. 

“If you send for your wife, and indeed those who are 
concerned in governing ought not to be long without 
their helpmates, take pains in teaching, improving, and 
civilizing her: for all that a sagacious governor can ac- 
quire is very often lost and squandered by a foolish 
rustic wife. 

“If, perchance, you should become a widower, (a 
circumstance that may possibly happen) and have it 
in your power to make a more advantageous match, 
you must not choose such a yoke-fellow as will serve 
for an angling hook, fishing rod, or equivocating * 
hood: for verily I say unto thee, all that a judge’s 
wife receives must be accounted for at the general 
clearance, by the husband, who will repay fourfold 
after death what he made no reckoning of during life, 

“Never conduct yourself by the law of your own 
arbitrary opinion, which is generally the case with those 
ignorant people who presume upon their own self-suf- 
ficiency. 

“Let the tears of the poor find more compassion in 
thy breast, though not more justice, than the informa- 
tions of the rich. 

“ Endeavour to investigate the truth from among the 
promises and presents of the 0 ulent, as well as from 
the sighs and importunities of the needy. 

“When equity can, and ought to take place, inflict 
not the whole rigour of the law upon the delinquent ; 
for severity is not more respected than compassion in 
the character of a judge. 

“If ever you suffer the rod of justice to be bent a 
little, let it not be warped by the weight of corruption, 
but the bowels of mercy. 

“Tf ever you should a” an opportunity to judge the 
process of your enemy, recal the attention from the in- 
Jury you have received, and fix it wholly upon the truth 
of the case, 

“In another man’s cause, be not blinded by private 





*The phrase No quiero de tu capilla, alludes to the 
ractice of friars, who, when charity is offered, hold out their 
ods to receive it, while they pronounce a refusal with 

their tongues, 








affection ; for the errors thus committed are 
incurable ; or, if they admit of remedy, it will be great. 
ly at the expense of your fortune and credit. 

“If a beautiful woman should come to demand ju 
tice, withdraw your eyes from her tears, and your heap. 
ing from her sighs, and deliberate at a distance 
the substance of her demand, unless you have a mind 
that your reason should be overwhelmed by her com 
plaint, and your virtue buried in her sighs. 

“ Abuse not him in word whom you are resolved to 
chastise in deed: for to such a wretch the pain of the 
punishment will be sufficient without the addition of 
reproac 
‘i In judging the delinquents who shall fall under 
jurisdiction, consider the miserable object man, subj 
to the infirmities of our depraved nature ; and, as much 
as lies in your power, without injury to the con 
party, display your cl and passion: for, 
though the attributes of God are equally excellent, that 
of mercy has a better effect in our eye, and strikes with 
greater lustre than justice. 

“If you observe, and conduct yourself by these rules 
and precepts, Sancho, your days will be long upon the 
fave of the: earth ; your fame will be eternal, your re. 
ward complete, and your felicity unutterable; your 
children will be married according to your wish; they 
and their descendants will enjoy titles ; you shall live 
in peace and friendship with all mankind: when yur 
eourse of life is run, death will overtake you in an 
py and mature old age, and your eyes will be shut 
the tender and delicate hands of your posterity, in the 
third or fourth generation. 

“The remarks I have hitherto made are documents 
touching the decoration of your soul ; and now you 
will listen to those that regard the ornaments of the 
body.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
Of the second series of instructions which Don Quizote gave 
to Sancho Panza. 

‘Who that had heard this discourse of Don Quixote, 
would not have taken him for a person of sound judg. 
ment and excellent disposition? but as we have often- 
times observed in the progress of this sublime history, 
his madness never appeared except when the string of 
chivalry was touched : and on all other subjects of con- 
versation, he displayed a clear and ready understand- 
ing: so that every minute his works discredit his judg- 
ment, and his judgment his works. But, in this second 
set of instructions communicated to Sancho, he disco- 
vered great ingenuity, and raised his madness and dis- 
cretion to a most elevated pitch. 

Sancho listened with the utmost attention, and en- 
deavoured to retain his advice, like a man who desired 
to preserve it, as the infallible means to promote the 
happy birth of that government with which he was so 
far gone. Don Quixote then proceeded in these terms’: 

‘With respect to the government of your person and 
family, Sancho :—In the first place, I charge you to be 
cleanly, and pare your nails; and do not let them grow 
like some people, whose ignorance teaches them, that 
long nails beautify the hand ; as if that additional ex- 
crement, which they neglect to cut, were really and 
truly the nail: whereas, it more nearly resembles the 
talons of a lizard-hunting wind-wifler, and is a most 
beastly and extraordinary abuse. 

- You must never appear loose and unbuttoned ; for 
a slovenly dress denotes a disorderly mind ; unless 
that looseness and negligence be the effect of cunning, 
as we suppose to have been the case with Julius 
Cesar. 

“ Examine sagaciously the profits of your place ; and 
if they will afford livery to your servants, let it be rather 
decent and substantial, than gay and tawdry ; and be 
sure to divide it between vour servants and the poor. 
For example, if you can clothe six pages, put three in 
livery, and clothe as many poor boys; and then you 
will have pages for heaven as well as earth: now this 
is a method of giving livery, which the vain-glonous 
could never conceive. i ; 

“ Abstain from eating garlic and onions, lest your 
breath should discover your rusticity. 

“ Walk leisurely, speak distinctly, but not #0 as to 
seem delighted with your own discourse ; for affec- 
tation is disagreeable. 

“Dine sparingly, and eat very little at a for 
the health of the whole body depends upon the operé- 
tion of the stomach. : 

“Be temperate in drinking ; and consider, that e%- 
cess of wine will neither keep a secret, nor perform & 
promise. ; : 

“ Beware, Sancho, of chewing on both sides of | 
mouth, as well as eructing before company.” ' ° 
not understand what you mean by eructing,” said | 
squire. “By eructing,” answered the knight, “ I mean 
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helching ; which, though one of the most ex; 
at the same time one of the most vulgar terms of our 
ge; therefore people of taste have had recourse 

to . ‘Latin tongue, saying, To eruct, instead of 'To 
belch, and substituting eructations in the roomof belch- 
ings: and though some people may not understand 
these terms, it is of small importance ; for time and use 
will introduce and render them intelligible: and this is 
what we call enriching the language, over which the 
ice of the vulgar has great influence.” “ Truly, 
signor,” said Sancho, “one of the advices and good 
counsels which I intend to remember must be that of 
not belching ; for it is a fault of which I am very often 
ilty.” “ Eructing, Sancho, and not belching,” replied 
“Quixote. “Eructing it shall be henceforward,” 
said the squire ; “and I will take care that it shall not 

be forgotten.” 

“Moreover, Sancho, you must not intermingle so 
many proverbs with your discourse ; for although pro- 
verbs are short sentences, you very often bring them in 
by the head and shoulders so preposterously, that the 
look more like the ravings of distraction than well- 
chosen apothegms.” 

“That defect God himself must remedy,” said San- 
cho; “for I have more proverbs by heart than would 
be sufficient to fill a large book ; and when I speak, 
they crowd together in such a manner as to quarrel for 
utterance ; so that my tongue discharges them just as 
they maeen to be in the way, whether they are or are 
not to the purpose: but I will take care henceforward 
to throw out those that may be suitable to the gravity 
of my office: for, Where there’s plenty of meat, the 
supper will soon be complete. He that. shuffles does 
not cut. A good hand makes a short game; and, It 

uires a good brain to know when to give and retain.” 
“Courage, Sancho,” cried Don Quixote, “ sqeeze, tack, 
and string your proverbs together ; here are none to op- 

you. My mother whips me, and I whip the top. 
Fire am I exhorting thee to suppress thy proverbs, and 
in an instant thou hast spewed forth a whole litany of 
them, which are as foreign from the subject as an old 
ballad. Remember, Sancho, I do not say that a pro- 
verb properly applied is amiss, but to throw in, and 
string together old saws, helter skelter, renders conver- 
sation altogether mean and despicable. 

“When you appear on horseback, do not lean back- 
wards over the saddle, nor stretch out your legs stiffly 
from the horse’s belly, nor let them hang dangling in a 
slovenly manner, as if you was upon the back of Dap- 
ple! for some ride like jockies, and some like gentle- 
men. 

“Be very moderate in sleeping ; for he who does not 
rise with the sun cannot enjoy the day; and observe, 
0 Sancho, industry is the mother of prosperity ; and 
vary - opposite, never saw the accomplishment of 
a wish, 

“The last advice which I shall now give thee, al- 
though it does not relate to the ornament of the body, I 
desire thou wilt carefully remember ; for, in my opinion, 
it will be of as much service to thee as any I have hi- 
therto mentioned; and this it is: Never engage ina 
dispute upon pedigree, at least, never compare one with 
another: for, in all comparisons, one must of conse- 
quence be preferred to the other; and he whom you 
have abased will abhor you ; nor will you ever reap the 
least return from him hen you have extolled. 

“Your garb shall consist of breeches and stockings: 
afull waistcoat with skirts and hanging sleeves, and a 
looue coat ; but never think of wearing trunk hose, 
which neither become gentlemen nor governors. 

“This is all that occurs to me at present, in the way 
of advice ; but, in process of time, my instructions 
shall be proportioned to thy occasions, provided thou 
wilt take care to communicate, from time to time, the 
nature of thy situation.” 

“Signor,” said Sancho, “I plainly perceive that all 
the advices you have given me are sound, and good, 
and profitable; but of what signification will they be 
if] forget them all? indeed, as for the matter of not 

ets my nails grow, or marrying another wife, in 
case I should have an opportunity, it will not easily slip 
out of my brain; but as to these other gallimawiries, 

irks, and quiddities, [ neither do retain them, nor 

all I ever retain more of them than of last year’s 
rain ; and, therefore, it will be necessary to let me have 

em in writing; for though I myself can neither read 
hor write, I will give them te my confessor, that he may 
Fepeat and beat them into my noddle, us there shall be 
Occasion.” 
“Ah, sinner that I am!” exclaimed Don Quixote, 
what a scandai it is for governors to be so ignorant 

they can neither read nor write. ‘Thou must know, 
Sancho, that for a man to be totally devoid of letters, 
or left-handed, argues either that he was descended 

m the very lowest and meanest oi people, or that he 
Was so wicked and stubborn, that good example and 


ive, is | judicious precepts have had no effect upon his mind or 
understanding, ‘This is a great defect in thy charac- 
ter, and I wah thou wouldst learn, if possible, to write 


thy name.” “I can sign my name very well,” answer- 
Sancho, “for during my stewardship of the brother- 
hood, I learned to make such letters as are ruddled upon 
packs, and those they tell‘me stood for my name ; be- 
sides, I can feign myself lame of my right hand, and 
keep a secretary to sign in my room; so that there is 
a remedy for every thing but death. And 1, having the 
cudgel in my hand, will make them do as I command ; 
for, He whose father is mayor—you know—and [ shall 
be a governor, which is still better. Let them come and 
see, but not throw their squibs or slanders at me: other- 
wise they may come for wool, and go home shorn. The 
house itself will tell, if God loves its master well. A 
rich man’s folly is wisdom in the world’s eye: now, I 
being rich, as being governor, and liberal withal, as I 
intend to be, nobody will spy my defects. Make your- 
self honey, and a clown wilt have flies. You are worth 
as much as you have, said my grannam: and might 
overcomes right.” 
“O! God’s curse light on thee!” cried Don Quix- 
ote: “threescore thousand devils fly away with thee 
and thy proverbs! A full hour hast thou been string- 
ing them together, and every one has been like a dag- 
ger to my soul. Take my word for it, these proverbs 
will bring thee one day to the gallows! for these, thy 
vassals will deprive thee of thy government, or at least 
enter into associations against thee. Tell me, num- 
scull, where didst thou find this heap of old saws; or 
how didst thou learn to apply to them, wiseacre? It 
makes me sweat like a day-labourer to utter one pro- 
verb as it ought to be applied.” “’Fore God, sir mas- 
ter of mine,” replied Sancho, “ your worship complains 
of mere trifles. Why the devil should you be in dud- 
geon with me for making use of my own: I have no 
other fortune or stock, but proverbs upon proverbs ; 
and now there are no less than four at my tongue’s 
end, that comes as pat to the purpose as pears in a 
basket; but, for all that, they shall not come forth; for 
sagacious silence is * Sancho.” “'That thou art not, 
Sancho,” said the knight, “far from being sagaciously 
silent, thou art an obstinate and eternal babbler. Never- 
theless, I would fain hear those four proverbs that are so 
pat to the purpose ; for I have been rummaging my whole 
memory, which I take to be a good one, and not a pro- 
verb occurs to my recollection,” ‘ What can be better 
than these?” replied the squire: “Never thrust your 
thumb between another man’s grinders; and to Get 
out of my house ; what would you with my wife? 
There isno reply: Whether the stone goes to the pitch- 
er, or the pitcher to the stone, ’ware pitcher. Now all 
these fit to a hair. Let no man meddle with a governor 
or his substitute ; otherwise he will suffer, as if he had 
thrust his finger between two grinders; and even if 
they should not be grinders, if they are teeth, it makes 
little difference: then, to what a governor says, there 
is no reply to be made; no more than to get out of my 
house, what would you with my wife? and as to the 
stone and the pitcher, a blind man may see the mean- 
ing of it: Wherefore, let him who spies a mote in his 
neigzhbour’s eye, look first to the beam in his own, that 
people may not say of him, ‘The dead mare was fright- 
ed at the flea’d mule: and your worship is very sensi- 
ble that a fool knows more in his own house than a 
wise man in that of his neighbour.” “There, Sancho, 
ye are mistaken,” answered Don Quixote; “a fool 
nows nothing either in his own or his neighbour's 
house; because, no edifice of understanding can be 
raised upon the foundation’of folly. But here let the 
subject rest: if thou shouldst misbehave in thy govern- 
ment, thine will be the fault, and mine the shame: I 
console myself, however, in reflecting that I have done 
my duty in giving thee advice, with all the earnestness 
and discretion in my power; so that I have acquitted 
myself in point of promise and obligation. God con- 
duct thee, Sancho, and govern thee in thy government, 
and deliver me from an apprehension [ have, that | 
would turn the island topsy turvy ; a misfortune which 
I might prevent, by discovering to the duke what thou 
art, and telling him all that paunch and corpulency of 
thine is no other than a bag full of proverbs and imper- 
tinence.” 

“Signor,” replied Sancho, “if your worship really 
thinks I am not qualified for that government, I re- 
nounce it from henceforward, for ever, amen. I have 
a greater regard for a nail’s breadth of m | soul, than my 
whole body ; and I can subsist as bare Sancho, upon a 
crust of bread and an onion, as well as governor on ca-~ 
pons and partridges ; for, while we sleep, great and 











small, rich and poor, are equal all. If your worship 
will consider, your worship will find that you yourself 
put this scheme of government into my head: as for 











* Instead of saintly. 





my own I know no more of the matter than a bas- 

tard; and # you think the governorship will be the 

means of my am by the devil, I would much rather 

poss a eael to heaven, than as a governor to 
- Tu 


“Before God!” cried the knight, “from these last 
reflections thou hast uttered, I pronounce thee worthy 
to govern a thousand islands. Thou hast an excellent 
natural eo without which all science is naught : 
recommend thyself to God, and endeavour to avoid er- 
rors in the first intention ; I mean, let thy intention and 
unshaken p be, to deal nghteously im all thy 
transactions ; for Heaven always favours the upright 
design. And now let us go in to dinner ; for I believe 
their graces wait for us.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

Giving an account of the manner in wluch Sancho was con- 
ducted to the government, and a strange adventure that 
happened to Don Quizote in the casile. 

Tue original of the history, it is said, relates that 
the interpreter did not translate this chapter as it had 
been written by Cid Hamet Benengeli, who bewails 
his fate in a undertaken such a dry and confined 
history as that of Don Quixote; which obliged him to 
treat of nothing but the knight and his squire, without 
daring to launch out into other more grave and enter- 
taing episodes and digressions. He complained, that 


to be thus restricted in his hand, his pen, and his inven- 


tion, to one subject only, so as to be obliged to speak 
through the mouths of a few p , Was an insupport 
able toil, that produced no fruit to the advantage of 
the author; and that, in order to avoid this inconve- 
nience, he had in the first part used the artifice of some 
novels, such as the Impertinent Curiosity, and the Cap- 
tive, which were detached from the history, although 
many particulars there recounted are really incidents 
which happened to Don Quixote; and therefore could 
hot be suppressed. It was likewise his opinion, as he 
observes, that many readers, being wholly engrossed 
with the exploits of Don Quixote, would not bestow 
attention upon novels, but pass them over either with 
negligence or disgust, without adverting to the spirit 
and artifice they contain ; a truth which would plainly 
appear, were they to be published by themselves, inde- 
pendent of the madness of Don Quixote, and the sim- 
plicities of Sancho. He would not, therefore, insert in 
the second part any novels, whether detached or attach- 
ed; but only a few episodes that seem to spring from 
those very incidents which truth represents ; and eyen 
these as brief and concise as they could possibly be re- 
lated ; and since he includes and contines himself with- 
in the narrow limits of narration; though his abilities 
and understanding are sufficient to treat the whole uni- 
verse, he hopes that his work will not be de reciated, 
and begs he may receive due praise, not for what he has 
written, but for what he has left unwrit. Then the his~ 
tory proceeds in this manner: 

n the evening that succeeded to the afternoon on 
which the knight admonished his squire, he gave him 
his admonitions in writing, that he might find some 
person to read them occasionally ; but scarce had San- 
cho received, than he dropped them by accident, and 
they fell into the hands of the duke, who communicated 
the contents to the duchess, and both admired anew the 
madness and ingenuity of Don Quixote. Resolving to 
prosecute the pest they that very evening dismiss~ 
ed Sancho, with a large retinue, to the place which he 
supposed to be an island ; the execution of the whole 
scheme being left to the sagacity of the duke’s. steward, 
who was a person of great humour and discretion ; for 
without discretion there can be no humour, He it was 
who acted the part of the Countess Trifaldi, with that 
pleasantry above related. Thus qualified, and in conse- 
quence of the instructions he received fiom their graces, 
touching his behaviour to Sancho, he had pertormed 
his part to admiration. It happened, then, that Sancho 
no sooner beheld the said steward, than he traced in 
his countenance the very features of Trifaldi, and turn- 
ing to his master, “ Signor,” said he, “ the devil may 
fly away with me from this spot where [ stand, as an 
honest man, and a believer, if your worship will not 
confess that the face of the duke’s steward here pre- 
sent, is the very same with that of the afflicted duen- 
na!” Don Quixote having attentively considered the 
steward’s countenance, replied, “There is ne occasion 
for the devil’s running away with thee, Sancho, either as 
an honest man or a believer ; (indeed 1 cannot guess 
thy meaning) for sure enongh, this steward’s face 18 the 
very same with that of the afflicted duenna : but, never- 
theless, the steward and the duenna cannot possibly be 
the saine person : that would imply a downright con~ 
tradiction, and this is no time to set on foot such inqui- 
ries, which would entangle us in the maze of in- 
extricable labyrinths. Believe me, friend, we ought to 
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besecch the Lord very earnestly to deliver us from those 
two evils, of wickea wizards and vile enchanters.” 
“But this is no joke,” answered Sancho; “ for I heard 
him speak a little while ago, and methought the very 
voice of Trifaldi sounded in mine ears, At presen 
however, I will hold my tongue; but nevertheless, 
will keep a strict eye over him from henceforward, in 
order to discover some other mark, either bye y he 
confirm my suspicion.” “ Do so, Sancho,” said Don 
Quixote ; “and be sure to send me notice of the dis- 
coveries thou shalt make in this particular, as well as of 
every thing that shall happen to thee in the course of. 
thine admnistration.” 

At length Sancho departed, with a numerous attend- 
ance: he was dressed like a gownman, with a long 
cloak of murray-coloured camblet, and a cap of the same 
stuff: he rode upon a mule, with short stirrups, and was 
followed by Dapple, who, by the duke’s express order, 
was adorned with rich trappings of flaming silk ; so 
that the governor, from time to time, turned about his 
head to contemplate the finery of his ass, with whose 
company he was so well content, that he would not 
have exchanged it for that of the German emperor. 

At parting, he kissed the hands of the duke and 
duchess, and asked the benediction of his master, 
which was given with tedrs, and received with a 
whimper. 

Courteous reader, suffer honest Sancho to depart in 
ae and happy time, and lay thy account with two 

ushels of laughter, which will proceed from thy know- 
ing how he bchaved himself in office ; and in the mean 
time attend to what befel his master this very night ; an 
incident which, if it cannot excite thy laughter, will at 
least induce thee to grin like a monkey; for the adven- 
tures of Don Quixote must be celebrated either with 
mirth or admiration. 

It is related, then, that Sancho was _no sooner gone 
than his master became solitary, and, had it been pos- 
sible, would have revoked the commission, and depriv- 
ed him of his government; but the duchess, being a 
prised of his melancholy, desired to know the cause, 
serving, that if it proceeded from Sancho’s absence, 
there was plenty of squires, duennas, and damsels in 
the family, who should serve him to the satisfaction of 
his utmost wish. “ True it is, my lady duchess,” re- 
plied Don Quixote, “I feel the absence of Sancho; but 
that is not the principal cause of my seeming sadness : 
and of all the generous proffers of your excellency, I 
choose to accept nothing but the good-will with which 
they are made ; for the rest, I humbly beg your exeel- 
lency will consent, and permit me to wait upon myself 
in my own apartment.” “ Truly,” said the duchess, 
“that must not be ; Signor Don Quixote shall be serv- 
ed by four of my danfsels, as beautiful as roses.” “ With 
regard to me,” answered the knight, “they will not be 
roses, but thorns to prick my very soul; and, therefore, 
I will as soon fly as permit them, or any thing like them, 
to enter my chamber. If your grace would continue to 
bestow your favours, which I own I do not deserve, 
suffer me to be private, and make use of my own doors, 
that I may raise a wall between my passions and my 
chastity ; a custom which I would not forego for all the 
liberality which your highness is pleased to display in 
my behalf: po | in a word, I will rather sleep in my 
clothes, than consent to be undressed by any person 
whatsoever.” “Enough, enough, Signor Don Quix- 
ote,” answered her grace ; “ you may depend uponit 
I shall give such orders, that not even a fly, much less a 
damsel, shall enter your apartment : I am not a person 
to discompose the decency of Signor Don Quixote, 
among whose virtues, ogee that of decorum shines 
with superior lustre. Your worship may dress and un- 
dress yourself alone, after your own fashion, wheh and 
how you please, without let or impediment ; for in your 
chamber you will find every utensil suited to those who 
sleep under lock and cage: phors. einen too 1 
u any occasion, g live the great Dul- 
nek del "Toboso. and may her fame be extended 
around the whole circumference of the earth, seeing she 
is worthy to be beloved by a knight of such valour and¢ 
chastity ; and may propitious Heaven infuse into the 
heart of Sancho Panza, our governor, a promptitude to 
finish his flagellation, that the world may soon re-enjoy 
the beauty of such an excellent lady.” To this compli- 
ment the knight replied, “ Your highness hath a 
like yourself; for from the mouths of such benevolent 
ladies nothing evil can proceed: and Dulcinea will be 
more fortunate, and more renowned through the world, 
} Fa grace’s approbation, than by all the applause of 

og orators upon earth.” 
“ Well then, Signor Don Quixote,” answered the 
duchess, “ it is now supper-time, and the duke pro- 
bably my for us; let us go and sup, therefore, that 
you may be a-bed betimes ; for your journey to Can- 
daya was not so short, but that it must have fatigued 
your worship in some measure.” “ Madam,” replied 





Don Quixote, “ 1 feel no sort of weariness; and I 





swear to excellency, that in my life I never crossed 
a haltes oF conte ing steed than Clavileno, nor can 
hineaf of voch s ight end gentle cariage, by burning 
hi such a li ntle i i 

it without scruple or hesi tion” « Astotentpetioalant™ 


said the duchess, “ we may suppose, that, repenting 
of the go had be nae = en and her _ 
as well as to other le, and being sorry 

fhe a ief he must pl have i ae as a 
wizard and enchanter, he resolved to destroy all the in- 
struments of his art: as the song abel these, which 
gave him the greatest uneasiness, use it had trans- 
him from place to place in his operatious, he 

rned Clavileno, that by means of his ashes, and the 
trophy of the parchment, the valour of Don Quixote 

” 


might be eternized. 

he knight made fresh acknowledgments of her 
grace’s politeness, and after supper retired to his apart- 
ment, without suffering any person to accompany or 
minister unto his occasions ; so much was he afraid 
of meeting with trials, which might provoke or compel 
him to forego the chastity and decorum which he had 
hitherto preserved for his mistress Dulcinea, ever school- 
ing his imagination with the exemplary virtue of 
Amadis, the flower and mirror of knight-errantry. 

Having locked the door behind him, he undressed 
himself by the light of two wax tapers, and in the course 
of this occupation (O misfortune, ill decreed to such a 
personage !) forth broke—not a volley of sighs, or any 
thing else to discredit the purity of his polio, but 
about two dozen of stitches in one stocking, which be- 
ing thus torn, resembled a lattice; a mishap which 
was the source of extreme affliction to our worthy sig- 
nor, who, on this occasion, would have given an ounce 
of silver for a drachm of green silk ; for his stockings 
were of that colour. 

Here Benengeli exclaims, “ O penile > waaay I 
know not what should induce the great Cordovan poet 
to call thee an holy, unrequited gift. I, though a moor, 
am very sensible, from my correspondence with Chris- 
tians, that holiness consists in charity, humility, faith, 
poverty, and obedience: yet, nevertheless, I will affirm 
that he must be holy indeed who can sit down content 
with poverty, unless we mean that kind of poverty, to 
which one of the greatest saints alludes, when he says, 
possess all things as not possessing them: and this is 
called spiritual poverty. But thou second poverty, 
which is the cause I spoke of, why wouldst thou assault 
gentlemen of birth rather than any other class of 
ple? Why dost thou compel them to cobble their 
and wear upon their coats one button of silk, another 
of hair, and a third of glass? Why must their ruffs be 
gooey yellow and ill-starched?” (* By the bye, 

rom this circumstance we learn the antiquity of ruffs 
and starch.) But thus he proceeds ; “ O wretched man 
of noble pedigree! who is obliged to administer cor- 
dials to his honour, in the midst of hunger and solitude, 
by playing the hypocrite with a toothpick, which he af- 
fects to use in the street, though he has eat nothing to 
require that act of cleanliness: wretched he! I say, 
whose honour is ever apt to be startled, and thinks that 
every body at a league’s distance observes the patch 
upon his shoe, his greasy hat; and thread-bare > 
and even the hunger that predominates in his belly.” 

All these reflections occurred to Don Quixote when 
he tore his stockings; but he consoled himself for the 
misfortune, when he perceived that Sancho had left 
behind him a pair of travelling-boots, which he resolved 
to wear next day: finally, he crept into bed, where he 
lay pensive and melancholy, as well for the absence of 
Sancho, as for the irreparable misfortune of his stock- 
ing, which he would have gladly mended, even with 
silk of a different coiour; one of the marks 
ot misery which a gentleman can exhibit in the course 
of his tedious poverty. After having extinguished the 
lights, he found the weather so hot that he could not 
sleep: he therefore arose again, and opened the 
casement of a grated window that looked into a fine 
garden : then it was, that perceiving and hearing peo- 
ple walking and talking together, ‘he sy to listen 
attentively, while those below spoke so loud that he 
heard the following dialogue : 

“Do not, O Emerencia, press me to sing ;.for well 
thou knowest, that from the moment this stranger en- 
tered the castle, and mine eyes beheld his merit, instead 
of singing, I can do nothing but weep: besides, m 
lady’s sleep is rather slight than profound: and 
would not for all the wealth in the world that her 
should find us here.—Mo r, suppose she should stiil 


* Cervantes has been frequently caught napping, and 
here in particular ; how could this be any proof of the anti- 
quity oft ruffs, when the adventure happened after the first 
part of Don Quixote was published ? But perhaps this is no 
other than an ironical animadversion upon the trifling dis- 
coveries of antiquarians, 














sleep on, without waking, vain would be my um 
less it should awake, and attract the attention of this 
new Eneas, who is arrived in my territories, in onder 
to leave me forlorn.” “Let not these SUuppositions 
have any weight with you, my dear Altisidora,” replied 
another voice: “the duchess is doubtless asleep, and 
every body in the house, except the lord of your 

and watchman of your soul, who must certainly be 
awake ; for I just now heard him open the casement 
in his apartment: sing, therefore, my disastrous fn 

in a low, sweet, and plaintive tone to the sound of 
harp: and should the duchess overhear us, we w; 
lay the blame upon the heat of the weather.” “ Thay 
is not the cause of my hesitation, O Emerencia!” ye. 
plied Altisidora ; “ but I am afraid that my song will 
disclose the situation of my heart, and I myself be cen. 
sured, by those who have never felt the i pow: 
er of love, as a light and liquorish damsel; bat come 
what will; better have a hot face than a heavy heart” 
Atthat instant a harp was ravishingly touched ; and Don 
Quixote hearing the sound, was struck with amaze 
ment ; for his imaginetion was instantly filled with an 
infinity of similar adventures of rails and 
serenades, a and swoonings, which he 
read in his vain s of chivalry; and he eoncluded 
that some damsel of the duchess was enamoured of 
him, but that modesty compelled her to keep her ineli- 
nations secret. Possessed of this notion, he began t 
be afraid of his virtue; but he resolved in his own 
mind to hold out to the fast ; and, recommending him. 
self with all his soul and spirit to his mistress i 
del Toboso, determined to listen to the song. Witha 
view, therefore, to let them know he was there, he 
tended to sneeze, a circumstance which not a 
pleased the damsels, who desired nothing so much as 
that Don Quixote should hear them. Then the 
being tuned, Altisidora, after a flourish, began the 
lowing ditty :— 


SONG, 


O rHov! who now a-bed 

In Holland sheets are laid 

And sleep’st from night till morn, 

Untouch’d by care and scorn ; 

The knight of greatest worth 

La Mancha e’er brought forth ; 

More chaste an hundred-fold, 

Than pure Arabian gold ; 

O hear an hapless maid, 

By cruel love betray’d! 

The flame of thy two suns, 

Hath scorch’d her to the bones! 

Thou, seeking thy own foe, 

Hast found another’s woe: 

Thou gav’st the wound, and sure 

‘Wil: not refuse the cure, 

O tell me, valiant youth, 

> God shall prosper truth) 
ast thou in deserts bred, 

Or among mountains fed ? 

Did serpents give thee suck, 

On some bleak, barren rock, 

Deep in the wild recess 

of forest or morass ? 

Dulcinea fat and fair, ; 

May boast her oy and air, 

That in subjection hold 

A tiger fierce and bold. 

Her fame shall live in stanza 

From Ebro to Arlanza, 

From Tagus to Henarez 

From Seine to Manganarez, 

‘Would I her place could fill, 

I'd give her for good-will 

My gayest petticoat 

wit golden fringes wrought. 

How happy then should 

In thine embraces lie ? 

Or on some cushion loll, 

And scratch thy valiant poll, 

Such joys are far above 

The merits of thy love ; 

Let me then, bending low, 

With rapture kiss thy toe. 

What presents woul be made, 

Of satin and brocade ! 

I’d give thee shocs and socks, 

Silk hose with silver clocks : 

Of cash uncounted sums, 

And pearls as big as plums, 

So precious, each would sell 

As perfett nonpariel. 

Manchegan Nero sey, 

Dost thou aloof survey 

The flames that rage and smart 

Within my love-sick heart ? 

A maid, I vow and swear, 

Young, tender, and sincere ; 

As yet I have not seen 

The borders of fifteen. 

My sides are not awry, 

Nor lame, nor blind, am I: 
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DON QUIXOTE. 





My locks with ribands bound, 
Like lilies, sweep the ground : 
My nose is flat ’tis true, 
And eke my mouth askew ; 
But teeth as topaz fine, 
Complete my charms divine : 
y voice, as you may hear, 
Is tuneful, sweet, and clear : 
My temper soft and good, 
If rightly understood. 
These beauties all so clever, 
Are yielded to thy quiver, 
And I who tell my story, 
Am called Altisidora. 


Here ended the song of the hapless Altisidora, and 
here began the horror of the courted Don Quixote, who, 
fetching a heavy sigh, said within himself, “ What an 
unfortunate errant am I, whom no damsel can behold 
without being enamoured of my person! and how hap- 
Jess is the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, who cannot 
enjoy my incomparable sorts without a rival! 
Queens, what would you have? Empresses, why do 
you’ persecute her beauty? Damsels of fifteen, why 
do you molest such virtue? Leave, leave, I say, that 
wretched lady to taste, enjoy, and triumph in the lot 
which love hath decreed her, by subduing my heart, and 
captivating my soul. ‘T'ake notice, enamoured tribe, 
that to Dulcinea alone I am sugar paste, but flint to all 
the rest of her sex: to her am honey, but gall and 
bitterness to such as you. In my eye, Dulcinea alone 
is beauteous, wise, gay, chaste, and well-born ; but all 
others are homely, foolish, idle, and of humble birth. 
To be her slave, and her’s alone, nature has thrown me 
into the world: Altisidora may weep or sing ; and that 
lady may despair, on whose account | was pummelled 
in the castle of the enchanted moor; Dulcinea’s I am 
resolved to be, boiled or roasted, neat, chaste, and well- 
bred, in spite of all the witchcraft upon earth.” So say- 
ing, he shut the casement with a slap, and retired to 
bed in as much anxicty and concern as if some great 
misfortune had befallen him. There, then, we will 
leave him for the present, as we are summoned by the 
mighty Panza, whois impatient to begin his famous 
administration. 


—_——_— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Giving an account of the mannerin which Sancho Panza took 
possession of his island, and began his administration 

O rou! perpetual explorer of the Antipodes, torch 
of nature, eye of heaven, and agreeable motive for 
wine-cooling jars; Thymbrius here, Phcebus there, 
archer in one place, physician in another, father of poe- 
try, and inventor of music ; thou who always risest, 
and never settest, although thou seem’st to set. Thee I 
invoke, O sun ! by whose assistance man is by man en- 
gendered ; thee | implore, that thou wouldst favour and 
enlighten the obscurity of my genius, and enable me 
to write with precision an account of the great Sancho 
Panza’s administration : for without thy aid, I find my- 
self lukewarm, feeble, and confused. s 
_ To begin then: Sancho, with his whole retinue, ar- 
rived at a town containing about a thousand inhabitants, 
one of the best in the duke’s possession ; which they 
told Sancho was called the island Barataria, either be- 
cause the name of the place was really Barataria, or 
because he had very * cheaply purchased the govern- 
ment. When he reached the gates of the town, which 
was walled, the magistrates came forth to receive him, 

bells were set a rimging, and the inhabitants, with 
expressions of universal joy, conducted him with vast 
ime to the great church, in order to return thanks to 
ven for his safe arrival ; then, with some ridiculous 
ceremonies, they delivered to him the keys of the town, 
and admitted him as perpetual governor of the island 
taria. 

The equipage, matted beard, corpulency, and dimi- 
Rutive stature of the new governor, furnished food 
for admiration to every body who did not know 
the juggle of the contrivance ; aye, and even to 

@ acquainted with the mystery, who were not 

a few. In fine, they carried him from the church 
to the town-hall, and placing him upon the bench, 
the duke’s steward addressed himself to the governor 
in these words :—“It is an ancient custom in this 
famous island, my lord governor, that he who comes 
to take possession of it, is obliged to answer some diffi- 
cult and intricate questions that shall be put tohim, and 
by his response the inhabitants feel the pulse of their 
Rew governor’s genius, according to which they rejoice 
OF pine at his arrival.” While the steward pronounced 
this address, Sancho was contemplating a number of 
letters written upon the wall that fronted the tri- 

and as he could not read, he desired to know the 


ee. 





* Barato signifies cheap. 





meaning of that painting on the wall. “In that place, 
my lord,” replied the steward, “is written and record- 
ed the day on which your excellency has taken pos- 
session oi this island, tor the inscription runs, On such 
a day, and such a month, Signor Don Sancho Panza 
took possession of this island, and long may he enjo’ 
the government thereof.” “ And whom do they call 
Don Sancho Panza?” said the governor. ‘Who, but 
your exellency ?” answered the steward; “for this isl- 
and never saw any other Panza than him who sits on 
that tribunal.” “‘T'ake notice then, brother,” replied San- 
cho, “ the Don belongs not to me, nor did it ever belong 
to any of my generation. Simple Sancho is my name ; 
so was my father called, and so my grandfather ; and 
they were all Panzas, without addition of Don or Don- 
na; and I begin to imagine there are as many Dons as 
stones in this iskand—but no more of that : God knows 
my meaning: and peradventure, if my government 
lasts above three days, I shall weed out these Dons, 
which from their swarms must be as troublesome as 
vermin. But pray, Mr. Steward, proceed with your 
question, which I shall answer to the best of my under- 
standing, whether the townsmen should repine, or not 
repine.” 

At that instant two men entered the hall, one in the 
habit of a labouring man, and the other a tailor, with 
shears in his hand, who approaching the bench, “ My 
lord governor,” said he, “this countryman and I are 
come before _ lordship about an affair which I am 
going to explain. ‘This honest man comes yesterday 
to my shop, for, saving your presence, | am an exa- 
mined tailor, God be praised! and putting a remnant of 
cloth in my hand, ‘Giaffer, said he, ‘is there stuff 
enough here to make me a cap?” I, having handled the 
piece, replied yes : now, he supposing, as | suppose, 
and to be sure it was a right supposition, that 1 wanted 
to cabbage part of the stuff, grounding his suspicion on 
his own deceit, and the bad character of us tailors, de- 
sired I would see if there was enough for two caps ; and 
I, guessing his thoughts, answered yes: and so my 
gentleman, persisting in his first andevil intention, went 
on, adding captocap, ; and I proceeded to answer yes, 
till the number increased to five caps. This very mo- 
ment he called for them, and when | produced them, he 
not only refused to pay me for my work, but even de- 
manded that I should either restore the cloth, or pay him 
the price of it.” “ Is this really the case, brother ?” said 
Sancho. “Yes, my lord,” replied the countryman ; 
“but I beg your lordship would order him to show what 
sort of caps he has made.” “ With all my heart,” cried 
the tailor, who immediately pulling out his hand from 
under his cloak, produced five small caps fixed upon 
the tops of his four fingers and thumb ; saying, “Here 
are the five caps which this honest man desired me to 
make ; asI shall answer to God and my own con- 
science, there is not a.scrap of the stuff remaining ; and 
I am willing to submit the work to the inspection of the 
masters of the company.” All the people in court 
laughed at the number of caps, and the novelty of the 
dispute, which Sancho having considered for a tew mo- 
ments, “Methinks,” said he, “this suit requires no 
great discussion, but may be equitably determined out 
of hand: and, therefore, my determination is, that the 
tailor shall lose his work, and the countryman forfeit 
his cloth; and that the caps should be distributed 
among the poor prisoners, without farther hesitation.” 

If the sentence he afterwards passed upon the 
herdsman’s purse, excited the admiration of the 
spectators, this decision provoked their laughter: ne- 
vertheless they executed the orders of their governor, 
before whom two old men now presented themselves, 
one of them having a cane, which he used as a walk- 
ing-staff. The other making up to the governor, “ My 
lord,” said he, “some time ago I lent this man ten 
crowns of gold, to oblige and assist him in an emer- 
gency, on condition that he should pay them upon de- 
mand ; and, for a good while, I never asked my mo- 
ney, that J might not put him to greater inconvenience 
in repaying, than that which he felt when he borrowed 
the sum ; but as he seemed to neglect the payment en- 
tirely, | have demanded the money again and again, 
and he not only refuses to refund, but also denies that 
I ever lent him the ten crowns; or, if I did, he says he 
is sure they were repaid: now I having no witnesses 
to prove the loan, nor he evidence of the repayment, 
for indeed they never were repaid, I intreat your lord- 
ship to take his oath, and if he swears the money was 
returned, [ here forgive him the debt, in the presence of 
God.” “ What have you to say to this charge, honest 
Gaffer with the staff?” said Sancho, “My lord,” re- 
plied the senior, “ { confess he lent me the money ; and 
since he leaves the matter to my oath, if your lordship 
will lower your rod of justice, | will make affidavit that 
I have really and truly returned and repaid the sum I 
borrowed.” The governor, accordingly, lowering his 
wand, the defendant desired the plaintiff to hold his 












cane until he should make oath, because it encumber- 
ed him; then laying his hand upon the cross of the 
rod, he declared that the other had indeed lent him 
those ten crowns which he now demanded ; but that he, 
the borrower, had returned them into the lender’s own 
hand, and he supposed he dunned him in this manner, 
because he had forgot that circumstance. This oath 
being adiMinistered, the great governor asked what fur- 
ther the creditor had to say to the allegation of the other 
emt, and he answered, that, doubtless, the defend- 
ant had spoke the truth ; for he looked upon him as an 
honest man and a good Christian; and that he himself 
must have forgot the particulars of the payment, he 
would never demand it from thenceforward. Then the 
defendant, taking back his cane, and making his obei- 
sance, quitted the court ; while Sancho, seeing him re- 
tire in this manner, and perceiving the resignation of 
the plaintiff, hung down his head a little, and laying the 
fore-finger of his right hand on one side of his nose, con- 
tinued in this musing posture for a very small space of 
time: then raising his head, he ordered them to call 
back the old man with the staff, who had retired. Tle 
was accordingly brought before Sancho, who said to 
him, “Honest friend, lend me that staff, I have occasion 
for it.” “ With all my heart, my lord,” replied the elder, 
reaching it to the judge : then Sancho took and delivered 
it to the plaintiff, saying, “ Now go your ee a-God’s 
name, you are fully paid.” “ How, my lord,” said the 
old man, “ is this cane then worth ten crowns of gold ?” 
“Yes,” replied the governor, “otherwise I am the 
greatest dunce in nature : and now it shall appear whe- 
ther or not [ have a noddle sufficient to govern a whole 
kingdom.” So saying, he ordered the cane to be broke 
in public ; and when, in consequence of his command, 
it was split asunder, ten crowns of gold were found in 
the heart of it, to the astonishment of all the spectators, 
who looked upon their new governor as another Solo- 
mon. When he was asked how he could conceive 
that the money was in the cane, he answered, that see- 
ing the deponent give his staff to the other party before 
he made the oath, then hearing him declare that he had 
really and truly returned the money; and lastly, per- 
ceiving that after his deposition he took back the ae 
it came into his head, that the money was conceal 
within the cane. And, in this instance, we see that go- 
vernors, though otherwise fools, are sometimes directed 
in their decisions by the hand of God: besides, Sancho 
had heard such a story teld by the curate of his village, 
and his memory was so tenacious, in retaining eve 
thing he wanted to remember, that there was not suc 
another in the whole island. Finally, the two old men 
went away; the one overwhelmed with shame, and 
the other miraculously repaid ; the by-standers were 
astonished: and he whose province it was to record 
the sayings, actions, and conduct, of Sancho, could not 
determine in his own mind, whether he should regard 
and report him as a simpleton or as a sage. _ 

This suit being determined, a woman came into court, 
holding fast by a man habited likea rich herdsman, and 
exclaiming with great vociferation, “ Justice, my lord 
governor! justice, which if 1 find not on earth, I will 
go in quest of to heaven! My lord governor of my soul, 
this wicked man has forced me in the middle of a field, 
and made use of my body, as if it had been a dirty 
dish-clout: alack! and a-well-a-day ! he has robbed me 
of that which I had preserved for three and twenty 
years, in spite of moors aad Christians, natives and 
foreigners: and have I, who was always as hard as a 
cork-tree, maintained my virtue entire, like a salaman- 
der in the midst of flames, or wool among brambles, to 
be handled by the clean hands of this Rebin Goodfel- 
low 2” “ That must be inquired into,” said Sancho, 
“ whether the gallant’s hands be clean or no.” Then 
turning to the man, he asked what he had to say to the 
complaint of that woman? To this question the culprit 
replied with great perturbation, “ My lord, I am a poor 
herdsman who deal in swine, and this morning went 
to market, saving your presence, with four hogs, and 
the duties and extortions, and one thing and another 
ran away with almost all they were worth; and so, in 
my return, I lighted on this honest damsel in the road ; 
and the devil, who will always meddle and make, and 
have his finger in every pie, yoked us together: I paid 
her handsomely ; but she, not satisfied, laid fast hold on 
me, nor would she quit her hold, until she had brought 
me hither: she alleges I forced her; but by the oath 
I have taken, or am to take, she lies: and this is the 
whole truth, without the least crumb of prevarication.” 
Then the governor asked if he had any money about 
him ; and when he owned he had a leathern purse 
with twenty ducats in his bosom, Sancho ordered him 
to pull it out, and deliver the whole to the complainant. 
The man obeyed this command with fear and trembling ; 
the woman received the money, and making a thousand 
curtsies to all the by-standers, prayed God would pre- 
serve the life and health of my governor, who took 
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such care of damsels and orphans in necessity. So say- 
ing, she went.away, holding the purse with both hands, 
though not before she had examined the contents. 
Scarce had she quitted the court, when Sancho said to 
the herdsman, who stood with tears in his eyes, sending 
his heart, and many a long look, after his purse, “ Hark 
ye, friend, go after that woman, and take,the purse 
from her, either by fair means or force, arf bring it 
hither to me.” This command was not imposed upon 
one that was either deaf or doating ; for he darted like 
lightning, in order to put it in execution: while all the 
spectators waited in suspense to sce the issue of the 
suit. In a little time the parties returned, but more 
closely engaged, and clinging faster together than be- 
fore, she with her petticoat tucked up, and the purse in 
her lap, and he struggling to no purpose to take it from 
her ; so vigorously did she defend her acquisition, cry- 
ing aloud, “ Justice, in the name of God and his 
creatures! Take notice, my lord governor, of the im- 
pudence and presumption of this miscreant, who in the 
very face of the people, and the middle of the street, 
wanted to rob me of the purse which I received by your 
lordship’s decree. “ Has he taken it from you then ?” 
said the governor. “Taken it from me!” replied the 
wench; “ Pll sooner part with my life than with my 
purse. I should be a precious ninny indeed ! otherwise 
cats must scratch my beard, and not such a pitiful muck- 
worm as he. Pincers and hammers, mallets and chissels, 
should not tear it out of my clutches ; no, not the claws 
of a lion: my soul and body shall rather be tore asun- 
der.’ “It is even so,” said the man; “I submit as 
the weaker vessel, and own I have not strength enough 
to recover my purse.” He quitted her accordingly. 
‘Then the governor said to the woman, “ Come hither 
ny virtuous and’spirited dame ; let me see thy purse.” 
Which, when she delivered it, he restored to the man; 
and, turning to the wench, who was too forceful to be 
forced, “ Sister of mine,” quoth he, “ if you had exert- 
ed the same vigour and perseverance, or even half so 
much, in preserving your chastity as you have shown 
in defending the purse, the force of Hercules would not 
have forced you. Begone, a-God’s name! begone, | 
say, witha vengeance, and never more appear in this 
island, or within six leagues of it, on pain of receiving 
two hundred stripes. Begone immediately, you chat- 
tering, shameless impostor.” . The woman, terrified at 
his menaces, socked off, hanging her head, and dis- 
contented ; and the governor spoke to the man in these 
words : “Honest friend, get you home with your money, 
in the name of God: and, unless you are inclined to 
lose it again, from henceforward avoid all temptations 
to yoke with any woman whatsoever.” 

The herdsman thanked him as sheepishly as he 
could, and went away ; and the audience were struck 
with admiration afresh, at the judgment and decisions 
of their new governor; every circumstance of which 
being recorded by his historiographer, was immediately 
communicated to the duke, who waited for the account 
with the utmost impatience. 

But here let honest Sancho rest a little: for we are 
summoned in all haste by his master, who is greatly 
disturbed by the music of Altisidora. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Of the dreadful consternation and cattish concert to which 
lon Quixote was exposed, in the course of the enamoured 

Altisidora’s amour. 

We left the great Don Quixote wrapped up in those 
cogitations that were suggested by the music of the 
enamoured damsel Altisidora. With these companions 
he crept into bed; but, as if they had been fleas and 
vermin, they would not suffer him to sleep, or indeed 
enjoy a moment’s repose, especially when reinforced 
with the reflection of his wounded stocking, But as 
Time ts so light and nimble, that no rub can retard his 
career, he galloped along upon the hours, and soon 
ushered in the morning, which was no sooner beheld 
by the knight, than he forsook the gentle down, and 
being the reverse of lazy, dressed himself in his shamoy 
suit. He put on his travelling boots to conceal the 
mistortune of his hose; threw his scarlet cloak over 
his shoulder, cased his head in a green velvet cap, 
trimmed with silver, slung his trusty hanging-sword in 
his buff belt, took up his large rosary, which always 
depended from his wrist, and with great port and 
solemnity went forth into the hall, where the duke and 
duchess, already dressed, staid for him. As he passed 
through a gallery, he perceived Altisidora, and the other 
maiden, her friend, who stood waiting for his appear- 
ance ; and he was no sooner beheld by the love-sick 
damsel than she pretended to faint away ; while her 
companion received her in her arms, and with all 
sible dispatch began to unclasp her bosom. he 
knight, seeing her fall, appncached the place where 
they were, saying, “I know whence these accidents 





roceed.” And the companion replied, “I do not 

now whence—for Altisidora is the healthiest damsel 
of the whole family ; and I never knew her so much as 
fetch a sigh from the first minute of our acquaintance. 
Ill betide all the knights-errant in the world if they are 
so shy and scornful. Signor Don Quixote, I wish your 
worship would leave the place: for this poor girl will 
not come to herself while you stand here.” To this in- 
treaty the knight replied, “ Be so good, madam, as to 
order a lute to be left in my apartment ; and at night 
I will to. the best of my power console this unfortunate 
damsel: for a speedy explanation in the beginning is 
often an effectual cure for those who are indiscreetly 
in love.” So saying, he went away, that he might not 
be observed in conference with the damsels; and scarce 
was he gone, when the swooning Altisidora, coming 
to herself, said to her companion, “It will be requisite 
to leave the lute: for, doubtless, Don Quixote intends 
to entertain us with music, which cannot be bad if he is 
the performer.” ‘Then they went and gave an account 
of what had passed, and in particular of the lute, to the 
duchess, who was rejoiced beyond measure, and con- 
certed with her lord, and her women, how to execute 
another joke which should be more merry than mis- 
chievous. This being accordingly contrived, they with 

eat glee waited for night; and it came posting along 
in the same pace that brought in the day, which their 
graces spent in savoury discourse with Don Quixote. 
On this day, the duchess really and truly dispatched 
one of her pages, who had acted the part of the enchant- 
ed Dulcinea in the wood, to Teresa Panza, with her 
husband’s letter, and a bundle, which he had left on 
purpose to be sent home ; and the messenger had par- 
ticular orders to bring back a circumstantial detail of 
every thing that should pass between him and the go- 
vernor’s lady. 

This step being taken, and the hour of eleven at night 
arrived, Don Quixote found a lute in his apartment ; 
this he tuned, and having opened the window, perceived 
people walking below in the garden: he immediately 
ran over the strings of his instrument, making as good 
a prelude as he could, then hemming and clearing his 
pipes, he with a hoarse, though not untuneful voice, 
sung the following sonnet, which he had that very day 
composed. , 

SONG. 
Love, with idleness combin’d, 
Will unhinge the tender mind : 
But to few, to work and move, 
Will exclude the force of love. 
Blooming maids that would be married, 
Must in virtue be unwearied : 
Modesty a dow’r will raise, 
And be trumpet of their praise, 
A cavalier will sport and play 
With a damsel frank and gay : 
But, when wedlock is his aim, 
Choose a maid of sober fame. 
Passion kindled in the breast, 
By a stranger or a guest, 
Enters with the rising sun, 
And fleets before his race be run; 
Love that comes so suddenly, 
Ever on the wing to fly, 
Neither can nor will impart 
Strong impressions to the heart. 
Pictures - sec on pictures, show 
Strange confusion to the view: 
Second beauty finds no base, 
Where a first has taken place ; 
Then Dulcinea still shall reign 
Without a rival or a stain; 
Nor shall fate itself controul 
Her sway, or blot her from my soul, 
Constancy, the lover’s boast, 
I'll maintain whate’er it cost : 
This my virtue will refine ; 
This will stamp my joys divine. 


So far had Don Quixote proceeded with his song, 
which was overheard by the duke and duchess, Altisi- 
dora, and almost all the people in the castle, when all 
of a sudden, from the top of a corridor immediately 
above Don Quixote’s window, came down a cord, to 
which above an hundred horse-bells were tied; and 
after these was discharged a whole sackful of cats, with 
smaller bells fastened to their tails. Such was the noise 
occasioned by the tinkling of these bells, and the mew- 
ling of the cats, that even the duke and duchess, whoin- 
vented the joke, were terrified and confounded, and Don 
Quixote astonished and dismayed; especially when 
two or three cats chanced to enter his window, and 
coursed up and down through his apartment, which 
seemed to be haunted by a whole legion of devils: for 
they extinguished the lights, and ran to and fro, endea- 
vouring to escape, while the rope with the large bells 
was lowering down, and pulling up incessantly ;_ so that 
the greatest part of the people in the family, who were 





ignorant of the scheme, listened with fear and admin, 
tion. Then Don Quixote starting up, and unsheathi 
his sword, began to fence with the window, exclaimi 
aloud, “ Avaunt, malignant enchanters! avaunt, ye 
wizard crew! for 1 am Don Quixote de La M, 
against whom your whole power and malice shall not 
avail.” So saying, he laid about him among the eatg 
which had entered his apartments; and they sp 
towards the casement, from whence two of them 

their escape ; but the third, finding itself hard pressed 
by the valour and back-strokes of the knight, flew at 
his face, and laid fast hold on his nose with its teeth 
and claws. The pain of this assault affected Don Quix. 
ote in such a manner, that he began to roar with vast 
vociferation, which being heard by the duke and duch. 
ess, who guessed the cause of his cries, they ran in 
stantly to his chamber, which they opened with a mas. 
ter key ; and lights being brought, they found the poor 
knight endeavouring with all his strength to disen, 

the cat from his visage. Seeing the unequal fray, they 
made haste to part the combatants; when Don Quix. 
ote called aloud, “Let no man part us; but leave me 
hand to hand with this demon, this wizard, this enchant. 
er; and I will make him sensible of the differenee be. 
tween him and me, who am Don Quixote de La Man- 
cha.” The cat, however, without minding his threats, 
stuck fast to his nose; but, at length, the duke tore it 
away, and threw it out at the window: so that the 
knight remained with his face like a sieve, and his nose 
in no very sound condition ; though he was very much 
dissatisfied, that they would not suffer him to finish the 
engagement he had so obstinately maintained with that 
felonious enchanter. 

Oil of Aparicio was immediately fetched, and Altisi- 
dora herself, with her snowy hands, applied the balsam, 
saying in a low voice as she bound up his tee 
“All these misadventures befal thee, hard-h 
knight, as a punishment for thy cruelty and disdain ; 
and God grant thy squire Sancho may forget to scourge 
himself, that thy so much beloved Dulcinea may never 
be disenchanted, nor thou enjoy her as a wedded wife; 
at least during the life of me, by whom thou art adored.” 
To all this apostrophe Don Quixote answered not a 
word ; but heaving a profound sigh, laid himself al 
in his bed, and thanked their graces for this instance 
their concern ; not that he was afraid of such a cattish 
enchanting and bell-ringing crew; but on account of 
the kind intention they had manifested, in cominig to his 
relief. As for the duke and duchess, they left him to 
his repose, and went away extremely sorry for the un- 
fortunate issue of their joke; for they did not think Don 
Quixote would have suffered so terribly by the adven- 
ture, which cost him five days confinement in his bed, 
where he was engaged in another still more diverting; 
which, however, the historian will not at present re- 
count, that he may return to Sancho Panza, who pro- 
ceeded in his administration with equal pleasantry and 
solicitude. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Containing a further account of Sancho’s behaviour in his 
government, 

Tue history relates, that, from the town-hall Sancho 
Panza was conducted to a sumptuous palace, in the 
great hall of which was a royal table most elegantly fur- 
nished: when the governor entered, the waits struck 
up, and four pages came forth and presented him with 
water for his hands, which he received with great 80- 
lemnity ; then the music ceasing, he took his place at 
the upper end of the table, which was accommodated 
with one seat only, and a cover for himself alone ; while 
close by him stood a personage, who afterwards proved 
to be a physician, with a rod of whalebone in his hand, 
They removed a very fine white cloth that covered the 
fruit, and a great variety of dishes: one who looke 
like a student said grace; a page tucked a laced bib 
under Sancho’s chin; and another person, who acted 
the part of sewer, set a plate of fruit before the govern- 
or; but scarce had he swallowed a mouthful, when the 
doctor, touching the said plate with his wand, it was 
snatched from him in the twinkling: the sewer present- 
ed him with another dish, which the governor resol 
to prove ; but before he could finger or taste it, the plate 
being also touched by the wand, one of the pages con- 
veyed it away with incredible dispatch, to the amaze 
ment of Sancho, who, looking round him, asked if he 
on be obliged to eat like a juggler, by slight of 

and ? 

To this interrogation, he of the wand replied : — 
lord governor must, in eating, conform to the use 
customs of other islands where governors reside. 1, 
my lord, enjoy a salary as physician to the governors 
of this island, and take more care of their health than 
of my own; studying night and day, and considering 
the governor’s constitution, that | may be able to cure 
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him, in case he should be taken ill; but the principal 
of my office is to be present at his meals, where 
Pillow him to eat what I think will agree with his 
complexion, and restrain him from that which I con- 
give will be hurtful and prejudicial to his stomach. [, 
therefore, ordered the fruit to be removed, because it is 
rously moist; and, likewise, commanded the 
other dish to be conveyed away, because it is’ exces- 
sively hot, as containing a number of spices, which 
create thirst, and copious drinking drowns and destroys 
the radical moisture, which is the essence of life.” 
“By that way of reasoning,” said Sancho, “that there 
dish of roasted partridges, which seem to be very well 
seasoned, will do me no harm.” To this hint the phy- 
sician replied, “Of these my lord governor shall net 
eat while there is breath in my body.” “ And pray for 
what reason?” said the governor. “ Because our 
master, Hippocrates, the north-star and luminary of 
ic, expressly says, in one of his aphorisms, Omnis 
saturatio mala, perdix autem pessima; that is, All re- 
pletion is bad, but that with partridge worst of all.” 
If that be the case,” said Sancho, “ good Mr. Doctor, 
pray examine ali the messes on the table, so as to point 
out that which will do me least harm and most good, 
that I may eat without fear of conjuration ; for, by the 
life of the governor, and as God shall prolong it! I am 
ready to die of hunger; and to deny me victuals, even 
though Signor Doctor should prescribe fasting, and say 
a thousand things in its praise, will, instead of preserv- 
ing my health, deprive me of life entirely.” “Your 
lordship is very muci in the right,” replied the physi- 
cian: “and to begin, [ would not have you touch these 
fagoo’d rabbits, because they are a sharp-haired food : 
of that veal, indeed, you might pick a little, if it was 
notroasted a-la-daube ; butas itis, touch it not.” “The 
dish that smokes yonder,” said Sancho, “seems to be 
an olla podrida, and considering the variety of ingre- 
dients of which these ollas are composed, surely I can- 
not fail to light on something that will be both savoury 
and wholesome. ‘“ Absit!” cried the physician, “ far 
from us be such a thought. There is not a more per- 
nicious nutriment upon the face of the earth: leave 
your ollas to canons, rectors of colleges, and country 
weddings ; but let them never appear upon the tables 
of governors, where elegance and neatness ought to 
wien. The reason is clear; at all times, in all places, 
by all the learned, simple medicines are more es- 
teemed than those that are compound: for, in the first, 
no mistakes can be committed ; whereas, in the other, 
numberless errors may take place, in the quantity and 
proportion of the ingredients; but what I would ad- 
wise my lord governor to eat at present, in order to 
reserve and corroborate his health, is about an hun- 
confected wafers, and a few thin slices of quinces, 
which will sit easy on his stomach, and assist diges- 
tion.” 
Sancho, hearing this prescription, threw himself back- 
hind ay his chair, and surveying the physician from 
‘0 foot, asked in a grave and solemn tone, what 
was his name, and where he had studied? To this 
question the other replied, “I, my lord governor, am 
called doctor Pedro Positive de Bode-well,* a native of 
a place called Snatchaway, on the right hand between 
Caraquel and Almodobar del Campo ; and I took my 
8 degree at the university of Ossuna.” To this 
declaration Sancho replied in a rage, “ Hark ye then, 
Mr. Doctor Pedro Positive de Bode-ill, native of Snatch- 
away, which is on the right hand as we go from Cara- 
quel to Almodobar del Campo, graduate of Ossuna, get 
out of my presence this instant, or, by the body of the 
sun! I will snatch up a cudgel, and beginning with 
You, employ it in such a manner, as not to leave a phy- 
sician on the whole island; of those I mean who are 
ignorant fellows ; as for the learned, virtuous, and dis- 
creet members of the faculty, I will place them on my 
head, in token of respect, and honour them as things 
1 But, I say again, begone Doctor Pedro Posi- 
ve, or positively, I will take up this chair on which I 
sit, and make immediate application to your skull: and 
should I be called to account for it, when I resign my 
sremnent, I will exculpate myself by proving that I 
lave done service to God in p sab a wicked physi- 
aan, who was a scandal to the commonwealth. Let 
me have something to eat, therefore, or take back your 
government ; for a post that will not afford victuals, is 
not worth a pease-cod.” 
doctor was frightened at seeing the governor in 
such a passion, and was going to snatch himself away 
presence, when, at the very instant, their ears 
Were saluted with the noise of a post-boy’s horn in the 


treet ; and the yentleman-sewer going to the window, 


* The S anish name is Pedro Rezio de Aguero; which, 
together with Tirte fuera, the place of his nativity, I have 
translated into English, that the humour may be better un~ 








informed the governor that there was a courier arrived 
from my lord duke, with some dispatches of import- 
ance. Accordingly, the messenger entered the hall, 
sweating, with marks of consternation in his counte- 
nance; and taking a packet out of his bosom, deli- 
vered it into the hands of the governor, who gave 
it to the steward, with orders to read the super- 
scription, which ran thus: “To Don Sancho Panza, 
epee of the island Barataria, to be delivered into 
is own hand, or that of his secretary.” Sancho hear- 
ing the direction, “ Who is my secretary?” said he. 
One of the people who were present answered, “I am 
secretary, my lord; for I can read and write, and ama 
Biscayan.” “Nay, with that addition,” said Sancho, 
you might be secretary to the emperor himself: open 
this packet, and see what it contains.” The new-born 
secretary obeyed the command; and having perused 
the contents, told his —e it was business for his 
private ear. Then Sancho ordered every body to quit 
the place, except the steward and gentleman-sewer : 
accordingly, the rest retired, with the doctor at their 
_ and the secretary recited the letter to this ef- 
ect :— 


“T wave received information, Signor Don Sancho 
Panza, that certain enemies of mine and of the island, 
intend one of these nights to give thee a furious as- 
sault ; you will, therefore, be vigilant and alert, that 
they may not find you unprepared. I am likewise in- 
formed, by trusty spies, that four persons in disguise 
have entered the town, with intention to take away 
your life, as they dread the extent of your abilities: be 
upon your guard, therefore, examine every person who 
comes to speak with you, and taste nothing that comes 
in a present. I will take care to reinforce you, should 
you stand in need of assistance; meanwhile, you will 
act in every thing according to the good opinion I have 
of your understanding. 

“Your friend, 
“Tue Duke.” 
From my Castle, August 16th, 
At four in the morning. 


This epistle overwhelmed Sancho with astonish- 
ment, which the rest pretended to share; and, turning 
to the steward, “What is tobe done,” said he, “and 
that immediately, is to confine Doctor Positive in a 
dungeon ; for if any body has a design to take away 
my life, he is the man; aye, and by the most pitiful 
and worst of all deaths; namely, hunger.” “'True,” 
replied the gentleman-se wer: “and in my — 
your lordship ought not to eat any of the victuals now 
on the table, for they were a present from certain nuns 
and, as the saying 1s, ‘ The devil skulks behind the 
cross.” “That is a truth not to be denied,” said San- 
cho: “ but, in the mean time, let me have a luncheon 
of bread, and about four pounds of raisons, which can- 
not be poisoned: for, really and truly, I cannot live 
without eating ; and if we must be prepared for those 
battles with which we are threatened, at least let us be 
well fed ; for the stomach supports the heart, and not 
the heart the stomach. You, secretary, must write an 
answer to my lord duke ; and tell him his commands 
shall be obeyed to a tittle. You shall likewise make 
my compliments to my lady duchess, beseeching her in 
my name to remember to send an express, with my let- 
ter and bundle, to my wife, Teresa Panza ; in so doing, 
she will lay me under great obligation, and I shall take 
care to be her humbleservant to the utmost of my pow- 
er. By the bye, you may thrust in a how d’ye to my 
master, Don Quixote de la Mancha, that he may see [ 
am not of an ungrateful leaven : and you, as a faithful 
secretary, and honest Biscayan, may add what you 
shall think proper, and most likely to turn out to advan- 
tage. At present, take away these things, and let me 
have something to eat ; and [| shall manage any spies, 
murderers, or enchanters, that may presume to attack 
me or my island.” 

Here he was interrupted by a page, who, coming into 
the hall, told him there was a countryman without, who 
wanted to speak with his lordship upon some business 
of the utmost importance. “'Those people of business 
are strange fellows,” said Sancho ; “is it possible they 
are so ignorant, as not to see that this is not a proper 
hour for the transaction of business? Mayhap they 
think we governors and judges are not made of flesh 
and blood, and therefore, require -no time for refresh- 
ment, any more than if we were created of marble. As 
I shall answer to God ! if my government holds (though 
I begin to perceive it will not be of long duration,) I 
will sit upon the skirts* of more than one of these men 
of business, At present, tell that honest man to come ; 
but, first of all, take care that he is not one of the spies 
or murderers.” “ ‘There is no occasion, my lord,” an- 





* The original Ponga en pretina, signifies, I will put in 
my girdle, 








swered the page; “for he seems to be a simple soul, 
and either I am very much mistaken, or he is as honest 
asa well-weighed loaf.” “While we are present,” said 
the steward, “there is nothing tofear.” “ Mr. Sewer,” 
said Sancho, “now that Doctor Pedro Positive is not 
here, might not I eat something substantial, even though 
it should be nothing better than a luncheon of bread 
and an onion?” “This night your —- shall make 
amends for the defect of dinner, so as that your lord- 
ship shall be perfectly well pleased and satisfied,” re- 
plied the sewer. “God grant I may be so,” quoth the 
governor. 

At that instant the countryman entered the hall, of 
a goodly presence, and, indeed, one might have seen 
that he was an honest soul, even at the distance of a 
thousand leagues. The first thing he said, was, 
“Which of all this company is my lord governor?” 
“Who should be governor,” replied the secretary, “ but 
he who sits in the chair?” “'Then I humble myself be- 
fore him,” said the peasant; who, falling on his knees, 
begged leave to kiss his lordship’s hand, This request, 
however, Sancho would not grant ; but ordered hun to 
rise and explain his business. Accordingly, the coun- 
tryman getting up, “ My lord,” said he, “1 am a hus- 
bandman belonging to Miguel Turra, a place about 
two leagues from Ciudad Real.” “What! have we 
got another Snatchaway ?” cried Sancho: “ proceed, 
brother; for I can tell you that I am very well acquainted 
with Miguel Turra, which is not tar from our own 
village.”—*“ This here then is the case, my lord,” said 
the countryman : “ by the mercy of God, | was married 
in peace, and in the face of the holy Roman Catholic 
ehurch ; and I have twosons now at college, the young- 
est of whom isto be a bachelor, and the other 1s 
intended for a licentiate. I am a widower; for my 
wife died, or rather, she was killed by a wicked physi- 
cian, who gave her a purge when she was big with 
child; and had it pleased God that the fruit of her 
womb had come to fiche, and had been a boy, I would 
have bred him upa doctor, that he might not have 
envied his brothers, the bachelor and licentiate.” “So 
then,” said Sancho, “if your wife had not died, or 
been killed, in all likelihood you should not now be a 
widower.” “No, my lord, by no manner of means,” 
answered the countryman. ‘“Egad!” cried Sancho, 
“we are in a thriving way. Pray goon, brother; for 
this is an hour more proper for sleep than for business.” 
“Well then,” replied the countryman, “this son of 
mine, who is to be bred a bachelor, became enamoured 
of a young lady of the same town, called Clara Para- 
lina,* daughter of Andrew Paralina, a very wealthy 
yeoman ; and this name of Paralina does not come 
from their pedigree, or any family descent, but they 
have acquired it, because the whole race of them is pa- 
ralytic: and so, in order to improve the sound, they 
are called Paralina ; though, to say the truth, the young 
lady is a perfect‘oriental pearl, and, when you look at 
her on her right side, seems to be a very flower of the 
field ; on the left, indeed, she is not quite so amiable, 
being blind of an eye, which she lost in the small-pex : 
and although the pits in her face are very large and 
numerous, her admirers say that these are not pits, but 
graves, in which the hearts of her lovers are buried, 
Then she is so cleanly, that to prevent her face from 
being defiled, she carnes her nose cocked up, as the 
saying is, so that it seems to be running away from her 
mouth ; yet, for all that, she is extremely beautiful, for 
she has a very wide mouth, and if she did not want 
some ten or a dozen teeth, might pass for a very pha- 
nix of beauty. Of her lips { shall say nothing; but 
they are so thin and delicate, that if it was the custom 
to reel lips, they might be made up into a skein: but as 
they are of a different colour from common lips, they 
appear quite miraculous; for they contain a mixture of 
blue, green, and orange tawny. My lord governor 
will pardon me, for painting so exactly the parts of her 
who is to be my daughter, for I love her exceedingly, 
and like to dwell upon the subject.” “ Paint what you 
will,” said Sancho; “for my own we I am hugel 
delighted with your descriptior and, if I had dined, 
should not desire a better dese | than the picture you 
have drawn.” “ That shall be ai,/ays at your service,” 
replied the countryman ; “and, though we are ‘not at 
present known to each other, the time will come when 
we shall be better acquainted. And now, my lord, if 
I could describe her genteel deportment, and tall stature, 
you would be struck with admiration: but that is an 
impossible task, because she is so doubled and bent, 
that her knees touch her mouth; and yet, for all that, 
one may see with half an eye, that if she could stand 
upright, her head would touch the ceiling; and she 
would have given her hand in marriage to my bachelor 





* She is in the original called Perlerina, which I have 
changed into Paralina, in order to preserve the subsequent 
play on the words, 
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before this time, if she could have stretched it out, but 
it happens to be shrunk and withered ; though, by the 
long-channeled nails, one may easily perceive the 
beauty of ils form and texture.” 

“Very well,” said Sancho. “Now, brother, let us 
suppose you have painted her from head to foot: tell 
me what is your request, and come to the point, with- 
out going about the bush, through lanes and alleys, with 
a parcel of scraps and circumlocutions.” 

“Well then, my lord,” replied the countryman, 
“my request is, that you would give me a letter of re- 
commendation to the young lady’s father, intreating 
him to give his consent to the match, as the parties are 
pretty equal in the gifts of fortune and of nature; for to 
say the truth, my lord governor, my son is possessed, 
and scarce a day passes but he is three or four times 
tormented by the foul fiend; and, in consequence of 
having once fallen into the fire, his face is shrivelled up 
like a skin of parchment, and his eyes are bleared, and 
run woundily: but yet he has the temper of an angel, 
and if he did not beat and buffet himself, he would be a 
perfect saint.” “Do you want any thing else, honest 
friend?” replied Sancho. “I did want something else,” 
said the countryman, “ but I dare not be so bold as to 
mention it: but out it shall go; for, take or not take, it 
shall never rot in my belly. Why then, my lord, I wish 
your lordship would bestow three or six hundred ducats, 
to help to set up my bachelor; I mean to furnish his 
house; for the truth is, the-young couple are to live by 
themselves, without being subject to the peevishness of 
of usold folks.” ‘ Consider if you want any thing else,” 
said Sancho, “and speak without bashfulness or re- 
straint.” “Truly, I want nothing else,” replied the 
countryman. Scarce had he pronounced these words, 
when the governor starting up, and laying hold on the 
chair that was under him, exclaimed, “I vow to God, 
you Don lubberly, rascally rustic, if you don’t get you 
gone, and abscond from my presence this instant, I will 
with this chair demolish your skull, you knavish son of 
a whore, and painter for the devil himself; is this a 
time to come and demand six hundred ducats? Where 
the devil should I find them, you stinkard? or if I had 
found them, why the devil should I give them to you, 
you idiotical scoundrel? What a pox have I to do with 
Miguel Turra, or any of the generation of the Parali- 
na’s? Begone, I say, or by the life of my-lord duke, 
I'll be as good as my word: thou art no native of Mi- 
guel Terra, but some fiend sent from hell to torment 
me; hark ye, miscreant, [ have been governor but a 
day and a half, and you would have me already in pos- 
session of six hundred ducats !” 

The gentleman-sewer made signs to the country- 
man to leave the place: and he accordingly quitted the 
hall, hanging his head, and seemingly afraid that the 
governor would execute his threats ; tor the rogue acted 
his part to admiration. But let us leave Sancho’s in- 
dignation to cool, and peace attend him in his career, 
while we return to Don Quixote, whom we left with 
his face bandaged up for the cure of his cattish wounds, 
which were not healed in the space of eight days; 
and in that time an adventure happened to him, which 
Cid Hamet promises to recount, with that truth and 
punctuality he has hitherto maintained, in recording 
even the most trivial and minute incidents of this au- 
thentic history. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Of Don Quivote’s adventure with Donna Rodriguez, the 
duchess’s duenna ; and other incidents worthy of eternal 
fame. 

Exceepincty peevish and melancholy was the sore 
wounded Don Quixote, with his face bandaged and 
marked—not by the hand of his Maker, but by the 
claws of a cat; and indeed such misfortunes are an- 
nexed to chivalry. Six days did he remain in his cham- 
ber, without appearing in pone: and during this time 
it was, that one night, while he lay watchful and awake, 
musing upon his disaster, and the persecution of Alti- 
sidora, he heard a key turning in the door of his apart- 
ment, and straightimagined the enamoured damsel was 
come to surprise his chastity, and tempt him to forego 
the fidelity he owed to his mistress Dulcinea del Toboso. 
On this supposition he p ed with an audible 
voice, “ No! the greatest beauty upon earth shall never 
have such an effect as to interfere with my adoration of 
her, who is impressed and engraved in the midst of my 
heart, and in the depth of my bowels! No, my dear 
mistress! whether thou art transformed into a garlic- 
eating wench, or as a nymph of the golden Tagus, art 
weaving webs of gold and silver twist: whether thou 
art in the power of Merlin or Montesinos ; wheresoever 
thou mayest be, mine thou art, and wheresoever I am, 
I must be thine.” ‘This ejaculation being uttered just 
as the door opened, he stood upright in his bed, wrapped 
up in a quilt of yellow silk, with a woollen night-cap on 








his head, his face and whiskers being bound up; the 
first on account of the scratches he had received, and 
the last, in order to preserve the buckle; and, in this 
equipage, he appeared the most extraordinary phantom 
that the imagination can conceive. His eyes were fixed 
upon the door, and when he expected to see the yield- 
ing and afflicted Altisidora enter, he beheld a most re- 
verend duenna, with a white hemmed veil, so long as 
to cover her from head to foot. Between the fingers of 
her left hand she held a lighted candle’s end, and with 
her right she formed a shade to keep the glare from her 
eyes, which were furnished with large spectacles; and 
in this trim she came treading very softly, and moving 
her feet with great tranquillity as she advanced.—Don 
Quixote surveyed her from his post, and marking her 
silence and appearance, concluded she was some hag 
or sorceress come in that equipage to annoy him; and, 
in this opinion, he began to cross himself with great 
eagerness and devotion. ‘The apparition advancing to 
the middle of the chamber, and lifting up its eyes, per- 
ceived the knight busily employed in these devout pre- 
cautions; if he was afraid at sight of her, she was no 
less terrified at his figure: for, seeing him so tall and 
na wrapped up in the quilt, and disfigured by the 

andages, she cried aloud, “O Jesus! what do I see?” 
and in the surprise dropped the candle, Finding her- 
self now in the dark, she attempted to make her retreat, 
and treading upon her own skirts in the confusion of 
her fear, she stumbled and fell to the ground: while 
Don Quixote sweating with terror, began to ejaculate, 
“TI conjure thee,O phantom, or whatever thou mayest 
be, to tell me who thou art, and what thou wouldst have. 
If thou art a perturbed spirit, let_ me know, and I will 
do all that lies in my power to give thee relief; for I 
am a Catholic Christian, well disposed to befriend all 
mankind ; and, in consequence of this disposition, I re- 
ceived the order of knight-errantry, which I now pro- 
fess: and the exercise of that profession extends even 
so far as to give assistance to souls in purgatory.” 

The duenna, bruised as she was with her fall, hearing 
herself exorcised in this manner, guessed from her own 
fear the terrors of Don Quixote, and in a low and 
plaintive tone replied, “ Signor Don Quixote, I am no 
phantom, apparition, or soul in purgatory, as your wor- 
ship seems to suppose, but Donna Rodriguez, chief 
duenna to my lady duchess, and I come with one of 
those necessitous cases which your worship is wont to 
remedy.” “ Pray tell me, Signora Don Rodriguez,” said 
Don Quixote, “are you come in the office of a go-be- 
tween? because I would have you to know, that I am 
altogether unfit for any such commerce, thanks to the 
peerless beauty of my own mistress, Dulcinea del To- 
boso. Finally, I say unto you, Signora Donna Rodri- 
guez, if you will suppress and lay aside all amorous 
messages, you may go and light your candle, and 
return; and we will discourse upon any subject you 
shall think proper to introduce, saving, as I have already 
observed, all your dainty incitements.” ‘ Signor,” 
answered the duenna, “I carry messages for no person. 
Your worship is but little acquainted with my charac- 
ter. Nor am I so stricken in years as to take to those 
fooleries ; for, God be praised! there is still some soul 
in my body, and my teeth, grinders and all, are still in 
my head, except a very few I have lost by the rheums 
that are so rife in this country of Arragon: but, if 
your worship will wait a minute, I will go and light 
my candle, and return in an instant, and then I shall 
recount my disaster to you, as the physician of all dis- 
asters upon earth.” : 

So saying, she, without waiting for an answer, quit- 
ted the apartment, where the knight waited for her in 
the utmost suspense and concern: then being assaulted 
by a thousand reflections upon this new adventure, he 
began to think it would be very indiscreet, even so 
much as to dream of exposing himself to the danger of 
breaking his fidelity to his own mistress. “Who 
knows,” said he to himself, “but the devil, who is 
equally crafty and dexterous, intends at present to se- 
duce me by means of a duenna, after having in vain 
attempted me with empresses, queens, duchesses, mar- 
quisses, and countesses? for I have often heard it ob- 
served by a number of people of good understanding, 
that he will never give you a high nose, if a flat nose 
will serve your turn: and who knows but this solitude, 
opportunity, and silence, may waken those desires in 
me which are now asleep, and compel me at these years 
to fall, where hitherto I never so much as stumbled? 
In such emergencies, it is surely better to’ avoid than 
await the battle. And yet I must certainly be deprived 
of my senses, to talk and think at this rate; for it is 
absolutely impossible, that a long, meagre, white-veiled, 
and spectacled duenna, should move or excite a lasci- 
vious thought in the lewdest bosom upon earth. Is 
there, for example, a duennain nature who has a tolera- 
ble person? Is there a duenna upon this our gee who 
is not wrinkled, loathsome, and impertinent ? Avaunt 












then, ye duennian tribe, unfit for any human entertain, 
ment! praise be to that lady who is said to have had at 
one end of her sofa two marble duennas, with their 
spectacles and bobbin cushions, in the attitude of work. 
ing ; and these statues fulfilled the dignity of the apan. 
ment, as well as if they had been duennas of flesh and 
blood.” 

So saying, he started from his bed, with intention to 
lock the door, and deny admittance to Signora Rodr. 

uez: but before he could execute his resolution, that 
ady had returned with a lighted wax taper, and secing 
Don Quixote so near her, with his quilt, b 
night-cap, or hood, she was again affrighted, and retir. 
ed backwards a couple of paces, saying, “ Am] safe, 
sir knight? for your worship’s getting out of bed is no 

reat sign of virtue, methinks.” “ Madam,” repli 
Don Quixote, “I ought to ask you the same question ; 
and I do accordingly ask, whether or not I am safefrom 
assault and ravishment?” “Of whom, or from w 
do you demand that security, sir knight?” said the 
duenna. “Of you, and from you alone,” answered 
Don Quixote : “for I am not made of marble, nor you 
of brass; not is it now ten o’clock in the forenoon, but 
midnight, and something more, if [ am not mistaken; 
and we are here in a more close and secret apartment 
than the cave in which the treacherous and dan 
Aneas enjoyed the beautiful and tender-hearted Dido: 
yet give me your hand, madam, for I require no other 
security than my own reserve and continence, together 
with the appearance of that most reverend veil.” 

So saying, he kissed his right hand, and took hold of 
her’s which she presented with the like ceremony, 

Here Cid Hamet, in a parenthesis, swears by Maho- 
met, that to have seen these two originals thus linked, 
and walking from the door to the bed, he would have 
given the best of his two jackets, _ 

At length Don Quixote slipped into bed, and Donna 
Rodriguez seated herself in a chair at some distance 
from it, without quitting her spectacles or candle: then 
the knight shrunk under the clothes, with which he co- 
vered himself in such a manner that nothing but his 
face appeared; and both parties having com 
themselves, the first who broke silence-was Don Quix- 
ote, who accosted her in these words: “ Now, madam 
duenna Rodriguez, you may unrip, and unload all that 
lies upon your sorrowful heart and afflicted bowels, and 
I shall listen to your grievances with chaste ears, and 
redress them with generous works.” “I believe as 
much,” said the duenna; “ for, from the genteel and 
agreeable presence of your worship, I could expect no 
other than such a Christian reply. } 

“This then is the case, Signor Don Quixote; al- 
though your worship now sees me seated in this chair, 
in the midst of Arragon, and in the dress of a contempt- 
ible and injured duenna, I was born in the Asturias, of 
Oviedo, of a family which intermarried with many of 
the best in that province; but my niggardly fate, and 
the extravagance of my parents, who came to an untime- 
ly want, without knowing how or wherefore, drove me 
to the court of Madrid, where, for the sake of peace, 
and in order to prevent greater misfortunes, my parents 
provided me with the place of needlewoman, in the 
service of a lady of quality; and, J would have your 
worship to know, that in making knitting-sheaths and 
plain work, no person had ever the advantage of me in 
the whole course of my life. As for my parents, after 
they had seen me settled in this place, they returned to 
the country, and in a few years went to heaven ; for 
they were exceeding good Catholic Christians. Mean- 
while, I was left an orphan, stinted to the wretched sala- 
ry, and pitiful wages, commonly given to such servants 
in great families ; and so, about that time, a squire of 
the house fell in love with me, though J am sure I gave 
him no occasion. He was a manalready well stricken 
in years, with a venerable beard, and of a comely ap- 
pearance, and besides, as good a gentleman as the king ; 
for he was a mountaineer. We did not correspond so 
secretly but our intrigue came to the knowledge of my 
lady, who, waving all questions and commands, caus 
us to be married in peace and in the face of our holy 
mother, the Roman Catholic church. The fruit of this 
marriage was a daughter, who was the death of m 
good fortune, ifany such I had: not that I diedin a 
bed ; on the contrary, I was safely and seasonably de 
livered ; but because soon after that event, my poor 
husband died of a fright ; and, if 1 had now time to re 
count the manner, I know your worship would be stru 
with admiration.” : 

Here she began to weep most bitterly, and thus pro- 
ceeded: ‘Your worship, Signor Don Quixote, 
pardon me for not being able to contain myself, for, a8 
often as I remember my unfortunate husband, mine 
eyes run over. God be my comfort! with what aie 
did he ride before my lady, on a mighty mule as Lot 
as jet: for, at that time, they did not use ee the 
chairs, which they say, are now in fashion: am 
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a 
ladies always rode behind their squires. This one cir- 
cumstance, however, I cannot help recounting, because 
it demonstrates the good-breeding and punctlio of my 
worthy spouse. One day, as he entered the street of 
§t. Jago, in Madrid, which is but narrow, he happened 
fomect a judge, preceded by two of his officers ; and 
my good squire no sooner beheld him, than he turned 
his mule in order to attend his worship. My lady, who 
gat behind him, said in a whisper, ‘ Blockhead, what 
are you going tu do? don’t you know that I am here? 
ouie the judze, out of politeness, stopped his horse, 
saying, ‘ Pray proceed, siznor; for it is rather my duty 
to attend my lady, Donna Casilda,’ that was the name 
of my mistress. Nevertheless my husband still per- 
sisted, with his cap in hand, in his resolution to attend 
the judge; and my lady, enraged at his obstinacy, 
ed out a large pin, or rather, [ believe, a bodkin, 
= her tweezer-case, and thrust it into his loins; so 
that my poor man roared aloud, and writhed his body 
in such a manner, that both he and my lady came to 
the ground = Eder two lacquies ran immediately to litt 
her up, and were assisted by the judge and his officers. 
The whole gate of Guadalajara, [ mean the idle people 
about it, were in an uproar: my lady came home a-tfoot, 
and my husband hastened to a surgeon, declaring he 
was thrust through the bowels. His great courtesy 
soon became public, insomuch that the very childrea 
mocked him in the street; for which reason, and be- 
cause he was a little short-sighted, my lady dismissed 
him from her service: and he took his dismission so 
much to heart, that I am positively certain it was the 
cause of his death. ‘Thus was [ left a forlorn widow, 
with a daughter upon iny hands, who, as she grew up, 
increased in beauty like the foam of the sea. In a 
word, as I had the character of being an excellent 
needle-woman, my lady duchess, who was just then 
married to my lord duke, carried me and my daugh- 
ter, without more ado, along with her to this king- 
dom of Arragon ; where, in process of time, my child 
improved in all munner of accomplishments: she 
sings like any sky-lurk, dances light as thought, cuts 
acaper as if sie was mad, reads and writes like a 
school-master, and casts accounts like a miser. I say 
nothing of her cleanliness, for the running water is not 
more pure ; and, it iny memory does not tail me, she is 
how sixteen years, five months, and three days, perhaps 
one over or under. In a word, this maiden of mine 
captivated the son of a rich fur:ner, who lives ina village 
not far from hence, belonging to my lord duke ; and so, 
the young couple meeting, | know not where nor how, 
he, under promise of marriage, played the rogue with 
my daughter, and refuses to pertorm his promise: and 
although my lord duke is well acquainted with the affair ; 
for you must know, [ complained to him, not once, but 
divers and sundry times, desiring he would order the 
young farmer to take my daughter to wite—he lends a 
deaf ear to my compliant, and indeed will scarce give 
me a hearing, because, fu:sooth, the young rogue’s father 
is extreinely rich, and lends him money ; nay, becomes 
surety for him when he happens to be in trouble: so 
that he will, by no manner of means, give him the least 
umbragze or disgust. Now, dear sir, my request is, 
that your worship would undertake to redress this eriev- 
ance, either by intreaty or force of arms; for, as all the 
world says, your worship was born for such purpose, 
to rectify wrongs, and protect the wretched. And | beg 
your worship will coasider the orphan state of my 
daughter, her gentility, her youth, and all those goud 
ualities which I have told you she possesses; for, in 
e sight of heaven, and in my own conscience, | dare 
aver, that of all the damsels belonging to my lady duch- 
ess, there is not onc that comes up to the sole of her 
tho: and thouzh she whom they call Altisidora is reck- 
oned the most sprightly and good-humoured, when 
compared to my daughter, she does not come within 
two leagues of her ; tor, your worship must know, sig- 
nor, all is not gold that glitters. ‘This same creature 
Altisidora has more forwardness than beauty, and 
more airiness than modesty: besides, she is not over 
and above wholesome; her breath has such a flavour 
that nobody can be near her; no, not for a moment ; 
and even my lady duchess—but, mum for that: Walls 
ave ears, as the saying is.” 
ag, What of my lady duchess ?” cried Don Quixote, 
Signora Donna Rodriguez, [ conjure you tell me, by 
the life of my soul.” “Nay, if you conjure me in that 
Manner,” answered the duenna, “I cannot help telling 
the truth. Signor Don Quixote, your worship has, no 
doubt, perceived the beauty of my lady duchess; that 
freshness of complexion that shines like polished steel, 
those cheeks of milk and crimson, with the sun on one 
side, and the moon on the other; and that gaiety with 
which she treads, or rather disdains the ground, seeming 
to diffuse health and joy wheresoever she walks, Wel, 
then, Your popes must know, that she may thank 
God, in the first place ; and, secondly, two issues in 
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her legs, that discharge the bad humours with which 
the doctors say she abounds.” “ Blessed virgin !” cried 
the knight, “is it possible that my lady duchess should 
have occasion for such sluices! 1 would hardly believe 
the bare-footed friars, should they make the assertion ; 
yet, since Donna Rodriguez avers it, there is no reason 
to doubt: but, from those issues, surely nothing but 
— amber can flow; and, in good sooth, | am now 
fully convinced that the use of issues must be a matter 
of great importance to the preservation of health.” 

Scarce had Don Quixote pronounced these words, 
when the chamber door flew open, with a sudden slap, 
which surprised and disordered the duenna to such a 
degree, that she dropped the candle, and in a moment 
the apartment was dark as a dog’s mouth, as the say- 
ing is. Immediately the poor duenna felt her throat 
assaulted by two hands, which pressed it so close that 
she could not speak, while another person, with incre- 
dible dispatch, and in great silence, turned up her 
petticoats, and with something like a slipper, began to 
make such application to her posterior parts, that she 
was in a most piteous taking, Although Don Quixote 
compassionated her case, he stirred not from his bed, 
as he did not know the nature of the assault, but lay 
snug and silent, in great fear that the same discipline 
would come round and sound to his own carcase. Nor 
was his apprehension altogether groundless ; for the 
silent executioners having severely flogged the duenna, 
who durst not complain, advanced to Don Quixote ; 
and stripping off the sheets and the quilt, pinched him 
so fast and so smartly, that he could not forbear defend- 
ing himself by dint of fist; and the whole affair was 
transacted in wonderful silence. ‘The battle having 
lasted about half an hour, the phantoms vanished, 
Donna Rodriguez adjusted her petticoats, and groan- 
ing over her misfortune, sneaked away, without speak- 
ing a syllable to the knight, who remained alone, full 
of pains and pinches, sorrow andconfusion. And here 
we will leave him, burning with desire to know who 
the perverse enchanter was, who had used him in such 
a cruel manner; but that secret shall be revealed in 
due season. Meanwhile, we are summoned by Sancho 
Panza; and the excellent plan of our history obliges us 
to obey his call, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Of what happened to Sancho Panza, in going the round of 
his island. 


We left the great governor out of humour, and en- 
raged at that same painting country wag, who had re- 
ceived his cue from the duke’s steward and gentleman- 
sewer, sent thither on purpose to make merry at his 
expense: nevertheless, he held out toughly against the 
whole combination, Rude, and brood, and simply as he 
stood; and addressing himself to all present, and 
among the rest to Doctor Pedro Positive, who, after the 
duke’s letter was read, had returned to the hall, “Now,” 
said he, “1 am fully convinced that judges and govern- 
ors are, or ought to be, made of brass, so as that they 
may not feel the importunity of people of business, who 
expect to be heard, and dispatched, at all hours and at 
all seasons, come what will, attending only to their own 
affairs; and if the poor devil of a judge docs not hear 
and dispatch therm, either because it is not in his power, 
or it happens to be an unseasonable time for giving au- 
dience, then they grumble and backbite, gnaw him to 
the very bones, and even bespatter his whole genera- 
tion. Icnorant man of business ! foolish man of busi- 
ness! be not in such a violent hurry ; wait for the 
proper season and conjuncture, and come not at meals 
and sleeping time; for judges are made of flesh and 
blood, and must give to nature that which nature re- 
quires, excepting myself, unhappy wretch that Iam! 
who cannot indulge my appetite, thanks to Doctor Pe- 
dro Positive Snatchaway here present, who intends 
that I shall die of hunger, and affirms that such a death 
is good living, which I pray God may full to the share 
of him and all of his kidney; { mean, bad physicians ; 
as for the good, they deserve palms and laurel.” 

Every body who knew Sancho were struck with ad- 
miration at hearing him talk so elegantly, and could 
not account for his improvement any other way, than 
by supposing that posts and places of importance en- 
large the faculties of some, while they stupify the un- 
derstanding of others. Finally, Doctor Pedro Positive 
Bodewell de Snatchaway promised to indulge his 
excellency with a plentiful supper at night, even though 
he should transgress all the aphorisms of Hippocrates, 
The governor rested satisfied with this declaration, 
waiting for the approach of night and supper with great 
impatience ; and although time seemed to stand stock- 
still, the wished-for hour at length arrived, when they 
treated him with an hachis of beef well onioned, and 
some calves feet not very fresh: nevertheless, he at- 








tacked these dishes with more relish than if he had beer 
served with Milan godwits, Roman pheasants, Sorren- 
to veal, partridges of Moron, or geese of Lavajos: and, 
in the midst of supper, turning towards his physician, 
“ Take notice, doctor,” said he, “that from henceforth 
you need not take the trouble to provide dainties and 
delicate dishes for me ; they will only serve to unhinge 
my stomach, which is used to goats-flesh, cow-beef, and 
bacon, with turnips and onions ; and, if by accident, it 
chances to receive any of your tit-bits, it contains them 
with loathing, and sometimes throws them up: but, 
master sewer may bring me those dishes called olla 

ridas ;* and the staler they are, so much the better; 
in one of these he may crowd and cram all the eatables 
he can think of, and I will thank him for his pains ; nay, 
one day or other, I shall make him amends : and let no 
man play the rogue with me: either we are or we are 
not: let us live and eat in harmony and peace ; for, 
when God sends the morning, the light shines upon all. 
I will govern this island without favour or corruption : 
and let every body keep a good look-out, and mind his 
own affairs ; for, | would have you to know, the devil’s 
in the dice:¢ and if you give cause, you shall see 
wonders—yes, yes : make yourself honey, and the flies 
will bite.” 

“ Assuredly, my lord governor,” said the steward, 
“ your lordship hath said nothing but the truth ; and, I 
promise, in the name of all the islanders of this island, 
to serve your lordship with pertect love, benevolence, 
and punctuality: for the agreeable sample of govern- 
ment which your lordship hath given in the beginning, 
leaves us no room to do, or even to conceive any thing 
that shall redound to the disgust and detriment of your 
honour.” “TI believe what you say,” replied Sancho ; 
“and indeed they must be fools to think or act any other- 
wise. And I say again, let the maintenance of me and 
my Dapple be taken care of; for that is the main point 
in this business : and, when the time comes, let us go 
and make the round; my intention is to clear the 
island from all sort of filth, such as vagabonds, idlers, 
and immoral people: for 1 would have you to know, 
my friends, that your idle and lazy fellows are the same 
in a commonwealth as drones in a bee-hive, that con- 
sume the honey which the industrious labourers have 
made. My resolution is to protect the farmers and 
handicrafts-men, maintain the prerogative of gentlemen, 
reward virtue; and, above all things, respect religion 
and the honour of the clergy. ‘Tell me, my friends, 
what is your opinion of my plan? Does it smack of 
something ? or dol thresh my skull to no purpose ?” 
“ My lord governor,” said the steward, “ your a 
speaks so much to the purpose, that I am struck with 
admiration, to hear a man so illiterate as your worship, 
(for | believe you do not know your letters) make so 
many observations full of sagacity, and give counsel so 
much above every thing that was expected from your 
lordship’s capacity, by those who sent us, as well as by 
ourselves who are come hither. Every day produces 
something new : jokes are turned into earnest, and the 
biters are bit.” 

Night being come, and the governor having supped 
with the good leave of Doctor Pedro, they prepared for 
going the round. Accordingly his excellency went forth, 
accompanied by the stewaid, notary, gentleman-sewer, 
and historiographer, whose office it was to record his 
actions ; and attended by such a number of alguazils 
and scriveners, as would have formed a moderate squad- 
ron. Sancho walked inthe middle with his rod, anda 
goodly sight he was to see. Having traversed a few 
streets, they heard the clashing of swords ; upon which 
hastening to the place of action, they found two men 
fighting, who, seeing the officers of justice, desisted, 
and one of them exclaimed, “Help, in God’s name, 
and the king’s! What, are people suffered to be rob- 
bed in this town, and assaulted in the very middle of 
the street?” “Compose yourself, honest friend,” said 
Sancho, “and let me know the cause of this quarrel ; 
for lam governor.’ Then his adversary interposing, 
“My lord governor,” said he, “I will tell you the 
whole story in a few words:—Your worship must 
know, that this gentleman has been at play in that 
there gaming-house over the way, where he has won 
above a thousand rials, and God knows how fairly : 
now, I being present, decided more than once in his 
favour, when the best was doubtful, against the dictates 
of my own conscience: he took up his winning, and 
when I expected he would gratify me with a crown at 
least, for good-will, as players generally make such 
presents to men of honour like me, who attend in 
those places, ready at all adventures to support un- 
reasonable demands, and prevent disturbance; he 





* Podrida signifies rotten or mortified: hence the olla 
podrida is in French styled Pot-pourri. at é 

t Literally, the devil’s in Cantillana, which is a town of 
Andalusia, near Seville. 
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pocketed the cash and went away: I followed him 
out of humour: yet, in a most courteous manner, beg- 
ged he would indulge me with eight rials, as he knew 
ime to be a gentleman without either business or fortune ; 
for my parents neither bred me up to the one, nor left 
me the other: and the rascal, who, by the bye,is as 
great a thief as Cacus, and as errant a sharper as An- 
dradilla, would not give me a farthing more than four 
rials; so that, my lord governor, your excellency may 
perceive what a shameless and unconscionable rogue it 
13: but, in good faith, if your lordship had not come up, 
I would have made him disgorge his winning, and taught 
him how to trim the balance.”” When Sancho asked 
what the other had to say in his own defence, he own- 
ed that, as his adversary alleged, he had refused to 
give him more than four rials, because the plaintiff had 
often tasted of his bounty; and those who expect such 
gratifications ought to be thankful, and take cheerfully 
what their benefactors bestow, without pretending to 
make peremptory demands upon those who win, unless 
taney know them to be cheats, and that their winning is 
unfairly acquired. He likewise observed, that there could 
be no surer mark of his honour and fair play, than his 
having refused to comply with the demands of such a 
rascal; for sharpers are always tributary to those look- 
ers-on who know their knavery.” “The remark is 
certainly just,” said the steward: “how will your ex- 
cellency please to dispose of these men ?” “ What must 
be done, is this,” replied the governor: “you Mr, Win- 
ner, whether you be good, bad, or indifferent, must im- 
mediately pay to this here slash-buckler, one hundred 
nals ; and, besides, disburse thirty more for the use and 
behoof of the poor prisoners: and you, sir, who have 
neither business, fortune, nor employment in this island, 
take these hundred rials, and some time to-morrow ba- 
mish yourself from this island for the space of ten years, 
on penalty (if you disobey the sentence) of completing 
the term of your exile in the other world: for, in that 
case, I will hang you ona gibbet ; at least, the execu- 
tioner shail do it by my order ; and let no man presume 
to reply, or I will chastise him severely.” The one 
disbursed, the other received the rials: this quitted the 
island, that retired to his own lodgings ; and the go- 
vernor, who remained on the spot, said to his followers, 
“ifmy power is not very small, I will suppress those 
gaming-houses, which I begin to perceive are very pre- 
judicial to the public.” “This, at least,” said the nota- 
ry, “ your excellency cannot suppress ; for itis kept by 
a person of quality, who, in the course of the year, loses 
a great deal more than he gets by the cards, Against 
petty gaming-houses of small account, which are pro- 
ductive of most mischief, and cover more crimes, your 
lordship may exert your authority ; but in the houses 
of noblemen and gentlemen of rank, the noted sharpers 
dare not put their tricks in practice : and since the vice 
of gaming is become a common exercise, better play in 
houses of fashion than in any public gaming-house into 
which an unfortunate wretch 1s often seduced, in the 
middle of the night, and, as it were, skinned alive.” 
“ Mr, Notary,” replied the governor, “ much may be said 
on that subject.” 

Flere he was interrupted by the arrival of a serjeant 
who had fast hold of a youth, and thus addressed him- 
self to the governor: “This spark, my lord, was com- 
ing towards us: but no sooner hada glimpse of the 
oilicers of justice, than he turned his back, and began 
to scamper-off as nimbly as a fallow-deer ; a sure sign 
at his being some sort of a delinquent: I pursued hin 
immediately, but should never have overtaken him 
had not he stumbled and fallen.” “ Young man,” said 
Sancho, “ what did you run for?” To this question 
the youth replied, “i ran, my lord, in order to avoid 
the tedious interrogations of justice.’ “ What business 
do you follow?” “Lam aweaver.” “And what sort 
of stuff do you weave?” “ Lron heads for lances, with 
your honour’s leave.” “What! you are a small wit, 
methinks, and set up for a joker; very well, sir, and 
where was you going now?” “'T’o take the air, my 
lord.” “ And whereabouts do you take the air in this 
island?” “Just where it happens to blow.” “ Good 
again! your answers are pat; and to be sure, you are 
a pretty smart young fellow: but, hark ye, youngster, 
I am the air that will blow in your poop, until you are 
safely lodged in prison. Here take and carry him to 
jail. IT will take order that he shall sleep for one night 
without air” “?Fore God!” cried the youth, “your 
honour can no more make me sleep in jail, than you 
can make me king.” “ And wherefore cannot I make 
thee sleep in jail?” replied Sancho; “is it not in my 
power to confine and release thee, when and where I 
please?” “How great soever your honour’s power 
may be,” said the young man, “it is not sufficient to 
make me sleep in prison.” “How! not sutlicient ?” 
eried Sancho, “away with him, and let his own eyes 
convinee him of his mistake ; and lest the jailer should 
practise his interested generosity upon him, I will finehim 








in two thousand ducats, if he suffers thee to move one 
step from the prison.” “ All this is matter of mirth,” an- 
swered the youth ; “ for the truth is, all the people upon 
earth shall not make me sleep in prison.” “ Fell me, 
devil,” said Sancho, “hast thou gota familiar to release 
thee, and loose the chains with which I intend thou shalt 
be fettered?” “Now, my lord governor,” replied the 
youth with a graceful air, “let us argue the matter, and 
come to the point. Suppose your excellency should 
order me to be carried to jail, to be loaded with chains 
and shackles, and thrust into a dungeon, and lay an 
heavy penalty upon the jailer, in case he should allow 
me to escape ; and lastly, suppose he shall perform his 
duty with all imaginable care and success: notwith- 
standing all these precautions, if I have no inclination 
to sleep, and can keep myself awake all night, without 
closing an eye, pray tell me, is all your worship’s power 
sufficient to make me sleep against my will?” “No, 
surely,” said the secretary: “and the young man has 
made good his assertion.” “Provided always,” said 
Sancho, “that your defying sleep would be merely for 
your own pleasure, without any intention to contradict 
mine.” “No, my lord,” replied the youth, ‘1 never 
dreamt of any such intention.” “'Then peace be with 
you,” resumed the governor, “you may go and sleep 
at home, and God send you a sound sleep; for I have 
no design to disturb your repose: but let me advise 
you never henceforth to crack a joke upon justice; 
otherwise you may chance to light upon some of her 
ministers that will crack your skull.” 

The youth went away, the governor continued his 
circuit; and he had not gone far, when two serjeants 
brought in a person they had taken, saying, “ My lord 
governor, this here person, that secms to be a many is 
no other than a woman, and that not ugly neither, in 
man’s clothes.” Here they held up two or three lan- 
thorns, by the light of which they discovered the face of 
a woman, seemingly about sixteen years of age, beau- 
tiful as a thousand pearls, with her hair tied up in a net 
of green silk and gold. Having surveyed her from head 
to foot, they perceived her stockings were of flesh-¢o- 
loured silk, tied with garters of white taffeta, and fringes 
of gold embroidery ; her breeches were of green cloth 
of gold; she had a loose coat of the same stuff, under 
which she wore a jacket of the finest brocade; and her 
shoes were white, and made like those used by men, 
She had no sword about her, but a very rich dagger, 
and upon her fingers was a great number of valuable 
rings: in a word, all who beheld the girl were struck 
with her appearance, though not one of them knew her 
face ; and the inhabitants of the town said they could 
not conceive who she was. But those who concerted 
the jokes that were practised upon Sancho, were most 
struck with admiration; for this incident and salvage 
was not of their contriving ; and, therefore, they stood 
in suspense, waiting to see the issue of the adventure ; 
while Sancho, confounded at the girl’s beauty, asked who 
she was, whither she was going, and what had induced 
her to appear in the habit of a man? She, fixing her eyes 
upon the ground, with the most engaging bashfulness, 
replied, “ My lord, 1 cannot disclose in such a public 
company what it concerns me so much to conceal, One 
circumstance I beg leave to communicate: I am no 
thief or criminal person ; but an unfortunate young lady, 
compelled by jealousy to trespass upon that decorum, 
which is due to my honour and reputation.” 

The steward hearing these words, said to Sancho, 
“ My lord governor, be so good as to bid the people re- 
tire, that this lady may disburden her mind with more 
freedom.” The governor accordingly laid his com- 
mands upon his attendants, all of whom retired, except 
the steward, the gentleman-sewer, and the secretary ; 
and the young lady finding they were gone, proceeded 
to this effect: “ Gentlemen, I am the daughter of Pedro 
Perez Mazorca, farmer of the wool in this town, who 
comes frequently to my father’s house.” “Madam,” 
said the steward, “this will not go down. Iam very 
well acquainted with Pedro Perez, and know he has 
neither chick nor child, male or female: besides, you 
first say that he is your father, and then add that he 
frequently comes to your father’s house.” “'That cir- 
cumstance I likewise took notice of,” said Sancho. 
“Well, gentlemen,” replied the damsel, “1 am in such 
confusion that I know not what I say: but the truth is, 
I am the daughter of Diego de Llana, whom you must 
allknow.” “ Aye, this goes better,” answered the stew- 
ard: “Diego de Llana is my acquaintance, and a gen- 
tleman of rank and fortune: I know, too, he has a son 
and daughter ; though, since he was a widower, no per- 
son in this town can pretend to say he ever saw the face 
of his daughter, whom her father keeps so closely shut 
up, that the sun himself has no opportunity to behold 
her; and yet report says she is extremely beautiful.” 
“True,” said the damsel: “Iam that very daughter, 
and whether or not fame has believed me in point of 
beauty, you yourselves, gentlemen, may judge from 














your own observation.” So saying, she beganto Weep 
most tenderly. 

The secretary, perceiving her distress, said to the 
sewer in a whisper, “Doubtless, something of conge. 
quence must have happened to this poor young lady 
seeing a person of her quality quits her own home at 
such an hour, and in such an equipage.”_“ Certainly» 
replied the other, “that suspicion is confirmed by he 
tears.” As for Sancho, he consoled her in the best 
terms he could use, and desired that she would, without 
fear or constraint, communicate what had befallen her: 
for they would endeavour to remedy her disaster with 
great sincerity, and by all possible means, “ This then 
1s the case, gentlemen,” answered the damsel ; “my 
father has locked me up for the space of ten yea 
which are elapsed since my mother was committed to 
her grave: there is in the house a rich oratory, where 
mass is said: and in all that time I have seen nothine 
but the sun in the heavens by day, and the moon and 
stars by night: I am utterly unacquainted with the 
streets, squares, churches, and all mankind, except m 
father, my brother, and Pedro Perez, the wool-farmer 
whom because he comes frequently to our house, I took 
it in my head to call my father, in order to conceal the 
name of my real parent: I have been very disconsolate 
for many days and months on account of this confine. 
ment, and his constant refusal to let me go to church: 
I longed to see the world, at least the town in whieh I 
first drew breath ; and | did not think his desire trans. 
gressed the bounds of that decorum which young women 
of fashion ought to preserve. When I heard of bull. 
feasts, darting the javelin, and plays, I desired my 
brother, who is a year younger than myself, to deseribe 
the nature of these and many other thines which I had 
not seen, and he gratified my desire to the utmost of his 
power; but his description served only to inflame my 
impatience to behold those spectacles: in a word, to 
cut short the account of my ruin, I say, I desired and 
intreated my brother—would to God I had never desir 
ed or intreated him.” 

And here she renewed her lamentation, when the 
steward interposing, “ Madam,” said he, “be so good 
as to proceed, and finish the story of your adventure; 
for your own words and tears keep us all in the utmost 
suspense.” T have little else to say,” replied the dam 
sel, “though a great many tears to shed; for such irre 
gular desires are always, without fail, attended by such 
misfortunes.” 

The beauty of this damsel having made an impres- 
sion on the soul of the gentleman-sewer, he once more 
held up the lanthorn to take another view, and the tears 
she let fall he took to be seed-pearl, or the dew-dropsof 
the meadow ; nay, his fancy even compared them to 
oriental pearls, and he ardently wished that her misfor- 
tune might not appear so great as her sighs and lamen- 
tation seemed to indicate. 

The governor, being tired of the dilatory manner in 
which the girl told her story, desired she would keep 
them no longer in suspense ; for it was late, and they 
had a great part of their round still to perform, Then 
she, in the midst of interrupted sobbings, and broken 
sighs, proceeded thus: “ My misfortune and my dis- 
aster is nothing else than this: I begged my beethes to 
disguise me in one of his suits, and carry me out to 
see the town, some night while my father should be a- 
sleep; he, importuned by my intreaties, complied with 
my request, and gave me this dress, while he himself put 
on a suit of mine which fits him to a nicety ; for he has 
not one hair upon his chin, and looks exactly like a very 
handsome girl. This night, about an hour ago, little 
more or less, we sallied forth from our own house ; and 
conducted by our foot-boy, and our own unruly desire, 
went round the whole town: but when we wanted to 
return home again, we perceived a great number of 
people coming up, and my brother said, ‘ Sister, this 
must be the patrole ; quicken your pace, put wings te 
your feet and run after me, that they may not know 
who we are, otherwise we shall be in evil taking.” So 
saying, he took to his heels, and began—not to run, 
but to fly: but scarce had I followed him six paces, 
when I fell through fear, and then came the officers of 
justice, who brought me before your lordship, wherein 
consequence of my foolish and rash conduct, I find my- 
self confounded and ashamed before so much pcp 
“So that after all, madam,” said Sancho “ no other 
mishap has befallen you, nor was it jealousy that 
brought you from your own house, as you alleged in 
the beginning of your story.” ‘ Nothing else hath hap- 
pened to me, nor did I quit my own home from jea- 
lousy ; but merely from the decire of seeing the world, 
which extended no farther than a wish to see the streets 
of this town.” 

The truth of this assertion was confirmed by the ar- 
rival of two other serjeants with her brother, whom they 
had taken in his flight. He had no other clothes but 





_Tich petticoat, and a mantle of blue damask laced with 
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id: on his head there was no cap, or any other orna- 
meat but his own hair, which was so rich and ruddy, 
that it looked like ringlets of gold. ‘The governor, stew- 

and sewer, takinz him aside, that he might not be 
overheard by his sister, questioned him about his being 
disguised in that dress ; and the youth, with equal bash- 
fulness and disorder, repeated the same story which his 
sister had related, to the unspeakable satisfaction of the 
enamoured sewer. 

«Gentlefolks,” said the governor, “ this is certainly a 
yery childish trick, and in giving an account of your sim- 

licity and rashness, there needed not all this weeping 
and wailing: had you said at first, our names are so 
andso, and we fell upon this contrivance to steal out of 
our father’s house merely to gratify our curiosity, with- 
out any other desizn, the affuir would have been at an 
end, and you might have spared all this grunting and 
groaning.” “ Very true,” replied the damsel, “ but your 
honours must know, my confusion was so great, that | 
was not mistress of iny own behaviour.” * ‘There is no 
harm done,” replied Sancho, “let us go and see you 
safe home to the house of your father, who perhaps has 
not missed you as yet; and henceforward be not such 
ababy, orso desirous to see the world. The maid that 
would kee p her good name, stays at home as if she was 
Jame: A-hen and a housewile, whatever they cost, if 
once they go gadding will surely be lost: And she that 
longs to see, | ween, is as desirous to be seen. This is 
all [shall at present say upon the subject.” 

The young man thanked the governor for his in- 
tended civility in seeing them home; and accordingly 
they took the road to their father’s house, which was 
not far off. When they arrived at the gate, the bro- 
ther threw a pebble at a casement, and immediately a 
maid-servant, who sat up for them, came down and 
opened the door, at which they entered, leaving all the 
company in admiration at their beauty and genteel de- 

tment, as weil as at their scheme of seeing the world 

y night, without going out of the town: but this they 
ascribed to their tender years. 

The sew ‘art was transpierced by the charms 
of the sister, wiom he resolved to demand in mar- 
riage of her father the next day, concluding he should 
not meet with a denial, because he was a domestic of 
the duke’s. ven Sancho was seized with a whim 
and inclination to make a match between the youth 
and his daughter Sanchica, and he actually resolved 
to effectuate it in due season; taking it for granted, 
that no man would refuse his hand to a governor’s 
daughter. 

Thus ended the round for that night, and in two 
days he saw the end of his government, which over- 
threw and destroyed all his designs, as will be seen in 
the sequel, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Which declares who were the enchanters and executioners that 
scourged the duenna, and pinched and scratched Don Quix- 


ote; together with the expedition of the page who carried 
the letter to Teresa Panza, Sancho’s spouse. 


Civ Hamer, the most punctual investigator of the 
most minute atoins belonging to this genuine history, 
says, that when Donna Rodriguez quitted her apart- 
ment to visit Don Quixote in his chamber, another 
duenna, who was her bedfellow, perceived her motions, 
and as all the individuals of that class are naturally 
disposed to inquire, to pry, and to smell into the affairs 
of their neizhoours, she followed her so softly, that 
honest Rodnzuez knew nothing at all of the matter: 
and when she saw her enter Don Quixote’s apartment, 
that she might conform to the general custom of all 
duennas, wlio are much addicted to tale-bearing, she 
that instant went and informed my lady duchess that 
Donna Rodriguez was in the knight’s bed-chamber ; 
the duchess communicated this intelligence to the duke, 
and asked leave to go along with Altisidora, and sce 
what the duenna wanted with Don Quixote ; the duke 
granted his permission, and the two, with great caution, 
treading softly, step by step, went up so close to the 
chamber-door, as to overhear every thing tat was 
said; and the duchess, hearing how Rodriguez divulged 
the secret of those * healing streams that flowed from 

t body, could not bear the duenna’s presumption, 
which was equally resented by Altisidora. Exasperat- 
ed, therefore, and bent upon vengeance, they burst 
into the apartment, where they pinched the knight, and 
flogged the duenna, as hath been already recited ; for 
affronts levelled directly against the beauty and pride 

the fair sex, wakens the indignation of the offended 











_* Literally, the Aranjuez of the fountains. — Fuentes sig- 

either fountains or issues ; and Aranjuez is the name 

of a delightful palace, about seven leagues from Madrid, 
famous fur gardens and fountains, 





party to a great degree, and inspires her with the desire 
of revenge. 

The duchess recounted the adventure to the duke, 
who was extremely diverted with the particulars; 
and her grace, resolving to proceed with her jokes, 
and extract entertainment from Don Quixote, dis- 
patched the page who had acted the part of Dulcinea, 
in the contrivance of the disenchantment, which, by 
the bye, Sancho Panza had by this time forgot, so 
much was he engrossed by the affairs of his govern- 
ment the duchess, I say, dispatched the page to 
Teresa Panza, with her husband’s letter, and another 
from her grace, together with a rosary of rich coral in 
a present. 

I'he history relates then that the page, who was a 
very intelligent, acute young fellow, extremely well dis- 
posed to contribute to the entertainment of his lord and 
lady, set out with great satisfaction for Sancho’s native 
place ; bus, before he entered the village, he saw a num- 
ber of women washing linen in a brook, and of these 
he asked if they could inform him whereabouts lived 
one 'T'eresa Panza, wife of one Sancho Panza, squire to 
a certain knight called Don Quixote de La Mancha. 
This question was no sooner pronounced, than a girl 
who was washing, s‘arting up, “That ‘Teresa Panza,” 
cried she, “is my mother; and that same Sancho my 
honoured father, and that knight our master.” “Come 
then, young mistress,” replied the page, “conduct me 
to your mother; for I biing her a letter and a pre- 
sent from that same father of yours.” “ That I will do 
with all my heart, kind sir,” answered the girl, who 
seemed to be fourteen years of age, over or under; and, 
leaving the clothes upon which she was at work to one 
of her companions, without putting on her cap or her 
shoes, for she was barefoot, and her hair hung about 
her eyes, she ran before the page’s horse, saying, 
“Come along, good sir, our house is at this end of the 
village, and there you will find my poor mother in a 
sorrowiul taking, because she had not for many days 
heard any news of my honoured father.” “ But now,” 
said the page, “I bring her such good news, that she 
will have reason to bless God for this happy day.” In 
a word, what with dancing, running, and skipping, the 
wench arrived at the village; but before she entered 
the house, she called aloud at the door, “Come out, 
mother’ Teresa, come out, pray come out; here’s a gen- 
tleman who brings letters, and other good things, from 
my good father.” 

“Leresa Panza, hearing this exclamation, came forth 
pinning tow from a distaff, with a grey petticoat, so 
short, that it seemed to have been cut close to the 
placket ; a jacket of the same stuff, and an open breast- 
ed shift: she was not very old, though seemingly turn- 
ed of forty ; but strong, hale, nervous, and tough. See- 
ing her daughter, with the page on horseback, “ What 
is the matter, child?” said she: “what gentleman is 
that?” “The very humble servant of my Lady Donna 
Teresa Panza,” replied the page, who, throwing him- 
self from his horse, ran with great eagerness and hu- 
mility to kneel before Madam Teresa, saying, “ Grant 
me permission to kiss your ladyship’s hand, Madam 
Donna Teresa, as the legitimate and particular consort 
of my Lord Don Sancho Panza, sole governor of the 
island Barataria.” “Nay, good sir, forbear ; do not 
so,” answered Teresa, “I am none of your court- 
dames ; but a poor country-woman, a ploughman’s 
daughter, and wife to a squire-errant, but no governor.” 
“Your ladyship,” replied the page, “is the most worthy 
consort of the most superlatively worthy governor ; and 
this letter and present is an incontestible proof of the 
truth of what I say.” So saying, he instantly pull- 
ed from his pocket the string of coral set in gold, and 
tied it round her neck ; then producing a letter, This,” 
said he, “is from my lord governor, and this other with 
the necklace, from my lady duchess, who sent me hither.” 

Teresa was confounded, and her daughter, no less 
astonished, exclaimed, “I'll be hanged if our master, 
Don Quixote, be not at the bottom of all this; and 
surely must have given my father that same govern- 
ment or countship which he promised him so often!” 
“You are certainly in the right,” answered the page ; 
“ for it is entirely on Signor Don Quixote’s account that 
Signor Sancho is now governor of the island Barataria, 
as will appear in this letter.” “ Pray, good gentleman, 
read it,” said Teresa; “for though I can sin, I cannot 
read so much as a crum.” “Nor I neither,” added 
Sanchica; “but stay a moment, I’ll go and fetch one 
that shall read it, either the curate himself, or the ba- 
chelor Sampson Carrasco, who will come with pleasure 
to hear news of my father.” “There is no occasion to 
fetch any person whatever,” said the page ; “for though 
I cannot spin, I can read, and read it I shall.” He ac- 
cordingly read Sancho’s letter from beginning to end ; 
but as it hath been already recited, we shall not repeat 
it in this place. Then he rehearsed the other, which 
came from the duchess, in these words :— 
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“ Friend Teresa, 

“ Tue great talents, and excellent disposition of your 
husband Sancho, induced and obliged me to beg of the 
duke, my husband, that he would confer upon him the 
government of one, among the many islands that are in 
his possession ; and I understand he governs like any 
jer-faulcon ; a circumstance that affords great pleasure 
to me, and of consequence to my lord duke ; and | thank 
Heaven heartily, that | have not been deceived in choos- 
ing him for that same government ; for Madam ‘Teresa 
must know, it is a very hard matter to find a good go- 
vernor in this world; and God make me as good a 
woman as Sancho is a governor. I have sent you, my 
dear friend, a coral necklace set in gold; and I wish, 
for your sake, it had been of oriental pearls: but he 
that gives, though it were but an eee, would be sorry 
to see thee lame of a leg. The time will come when we 
shall be better acquainted, and carry on a closer cor 
respondence, and Heaven knows what may come to 
pass. Commend me to your daughter Sanchica, and 
tell her from me, to keep herself in readiness ; for I 
mean to match her very high, when perhaps she thinks 
least of the matter. 1 am told your town is famous for 
fine large acorns; pray send me two dozen, which | 
shall greatly esteem as coming from your hand, Write 
me a long letter, giving an account of your health and 
welfare ; and if you should want any thing, you have 
nothing to do but open your mouth, and it shall be 
measured. ‘That God would protect you is the prayer 
of Your loving friend, 

; Tue Ducuess.” 





“La! now,” cried Teresa, when she heard the con- 
tents of the letter, “ what a kind, and plain, and hum- 
ble lady! would [ might live, and die, and be buried, 
among such ladies, and not your gentlewomen of this 
town, who think, forsooth, because they are gentlefolks, 
the wind must not touch them, and go tochurch in’such 
finery, as if they were perfect queens: nay, they seen: 
to think it a disgrace to look at a poor body; and see 
here now, how this worthy lady, even though no less 
than a duchess, calls me friend, and treats me as if I 
were her own equal; and equal may she be to the 
highest steeple in all La Mancha. As to what concerns 
acorns, kind sir, P’ll send her a whole peck, so fair and 
large, that people shall come far and near to see and 
admire them. For the present, Sanchica, we must 
look to the entertainment of this gentleman: let his 
horse be taken care of ; fetch snme eggs from the sta- 
ble, and cut some rashers of bacon, and let us treat 
hum like a prince ; for the good news he has brought, 
and his own good countenance, deserves every thing 
at our hands. In the mean time I'll go out, and give 
an account of our good fortune to my neighbours, es- 
pecially our father the curate, and master Nicholas the 
barber, who are, and always were, such friends to your 
father.” “I will do as you desire, mother,” answered 
Sanchica ; “ but remember, you shall give me one half 
of the string of coral ; for 1 don’t take my lady duchess 
to be such a ninny, as to send the whole for your use.” 
“It is all thy own, daughter,” replied, Teresa ; “ but 
thou must let me wear it a few days about my neck ; 
for, in faith and troth, it will rejoice my poor heart.” 
“Tt will be still more rejoiced,” said the page, “ when 
you see the bundle in that portmanteau, consisting of a 
suit of superfine cloth, which was never wore but one 
day at the hunting by the governor, who sends it for the 
sole use of Miss Sanchica.” “ May he live a thousand 
years !” cried Sanchica, “ as well as he that brings it, 
neither more nor less ; and even two thousand, if there 
should be occasion.” 

Now Teresa going out with her letters, and the string 
about her neck, went along playing with her fingers 
upon the paper as if it had been acymbal ; and, casual- 
ly meeting the curate, and Sampson Carrasco, she be- 
gan to caper about, saying, “In good faith, we have no 
poor kindred now: we have caught the governorship : 
aye, aye, pick me up the best gentlewoman of them all, 
ifack! Ill look upon her as an upstart.” “ What is 
the matter, Teresa Panza?” said the curate: “ what is 
the meaning of this rhapsody? and what papers are 
these?” “No rhapsody at ail” replied Teresa: “but 
only these letters are from duchesses and governors, 
and these here upon my neck are true corals: the ave- 
marias and paternosters are of beaten gold, and I am 4 
governess.” “God shield us, Teresa,” eried the curate, 
“as we do not understand a word of what you say!” 
“Seeing is believing,” answered the good womax,” 
putting the letters into his hand, which, he having read, 
in the hearing of Sampson Carrasco, they looked at one 
another with astonishment. When the bachelor asked 
who brought those letters, Teresa desired they would 
go along with her to her house, and they would see tie 
messenger, who was a comely youth, like a perfect 
golden pine-tree, and had brought another present 
worth twice as much. The curate, taking the string of 
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coral from her neck, viewed and reviewed it with great 
deliberation ; and, being satisfied the heads were real 
fine coral, was again struck with admiration, and ex- 
claimed, “ Now by the habit which I wear! I know 
not what to say, or what to think of these letters and 
presents: on one side I see, and even feel the worth of 
these corals; and on the other, | read a letter from a 
duchess, who begs two dozen of acorns!” “ Reconcile 
these things if you can,” said Carrasco: “but now let 
us go and see the bearer of this packet, whose informa- 
tion will solve all these difficulties.” 

They accordingly accompanied Teresa, and found the 
page winnowing a little barley for his beast, while San- 
chica was employed in cutting rashers to fry with the 
eggs, for the entertainment of their guest, whose ap- 
pearance and equipage gave great satisfaction to the 
new comers, After the compliments of salutation had 
courteously passed between them, Sampson intreated 
him to tell them news of Don Quixote, as well as of 
Sancho Panza; for although they had perused the let- 
ters of this last, and of my lady duchess, they were still 
overwhelmed with confusion, and could by no means 
comprehend the meaning of that government, especially 
of anisland, seeing all, or the greatest part of the islands 
in the Mediterranean belonged to his majesty. To this 
remonstrance the page replied, “That Signor Sancho 
Panza is a governor, there is no sort of doubt; but 
whether of an island or not, I do not pretend to decide: 
let it suffice, however, that he governs a place of above 
a thousand inhabitants ; and with respect to the acorns, 
IT can affirm, my lady duchess is of such a frank and 
humble disposition, that her sending for acorns to a 
country-woman is not to be wondered at; nay, I once 
knew her send, and borrow a comb of one of her neigh- 
bours ; for you must know, gentlemen, the ladics of 
Arragon, although as noble, are not so ccremonious and 
superb, as the quality of Castile, but treat their inferiors 
with more frankness and familiarity.” 

In the midst of this conversation, Sanchica com- 
ing in with her lap full of eggs, addressed herself to 
the page, saying, “ Pray, tell me, signor, does my 
honoured father wear trunk hose since he was a 
governor?” “J have not observed that particular,” 
replied the page; “but certainly he must.” “ My 
God!” cried Sanchica, “how glad I should be to 
see my father with trunk-hose! let me never thrive 
but I have, ever since [ was born, longed to see father 
in laced trunk-breeches.” “ Laced hose!” said the 

age; “lord, madam, if he lives, and his government 
should hold but two mouths, he is in a fair way of tra- 
velling witha hood to his riding coat.” The curate 
and bachelor could easily perceive the page made a 
jest of his entertainers ; but the worth of the coral 
beads, and the hunting-suit which Sancho had sent, 
destroyed all their conjectures ; for Teresa had shown 
them the green garmont; nor did they fail to laugh at 
the ambition of Sanchica, and their mirth was not ex- 
tinguished when Teresa, accosting their priest, “ Mr. 
Curate,” said she, “do pray cast your eyes about a 
little and see if any body be going to Madrid or Toledo, 
that I may have an opportunity to purchase a round 
farthingale, right and tight, fashionable and of the best 
sort; for, truly and truly, [am resolved to honour my 
spouse’s government as much as lies in my power ; aye, 
and if they vex me, P’ll go to court, and ride in my 
coach like all the rest, and the best of them; for she 
who is married to a governor, may very well procure 
and maintain such a convenience.” “ Yea, forsooth,” 
replied Sanchica ; “and would to God it were to-day 
rather than to-morrow, although those who saw me 
seated with my lady mother in the coach should say, 
Look at such a one, daughter of such a garlic-cater, 
how she sits, and lo!ls in a coach, like the pop2’s lady ; 
but let them trudge in the dirt, so T ride in my coach, 
with my feet lifted off the ground: an ill year, and 
worse month, betide all the envious grumblers upon 
earth: and so I am warm, without and within, the 
mob may lauzh, and the malicious grin. Speak I to 
the purpose, mother?” “To the purpose? yes, to be 
sure, dau shter ; and all this good luck, and even more, 
was prophesied by my good man Sancho, and thou 
shalt see, daughter, it will not stop until I am a count- 
ess; for good fortune wants only a beginning, as I 
have often heard it observed by thy worthy father, who 
is likewise the father of proverbs, When they bring 
thee a heifer, be ready with the halter: when they 
give thee a government, seize it a~God’s name: when 
they bestow a countship, lay thy clutches upon it ; and 
when they throw thee some beneficial bone, wag thy 
tail, and snap at the favour; if not, sleep on, and never 
answer to good fortune and preferment, when they 
knock at thy door.” “And what do I care?” added 
Sanchica : “ let them say what they will, when they see 
me exalted in all my finery, and cry, there goes Mrs, 
Ape, with her buttocks cased in crape: and all the 
rest of that stufi” 


















The curate hearing her remark, “ I cannot believe,” 
said he, “but that all the family of the Panzas are 
born with a bag of proverbs in their bowels ; for I have 
never seen one of dom who does not scatter about old 
saws at all times, and in all conversations.” “ Your ob- 
servation is very just,” said the page; “for my lord 
governor Sancho utters them at every step ; and although 
many of his proverbs are not much to the purpose, they 
nevertheless give great pleasure, and are very much ex- 
tolled by say tad duchess and the duke.” “What! and 
do you still, my good sir,” said the bachelor, “ affirm the 
truth of that government of Sancho ; and that there is 
actually a duchess who sends presents and letters to his 
wife ? For our parts, although we handle the presents, 
and have perused the letters, we cannot believe the 
evidence of our senses, and imagine this is one of those 
things which our townsman, Don Quixote, supposed 
to have been effected by enchantment ; and therefore I 
own I have an inclination to touch and feel your person, 
that I may know whether you are a fantastical ambas- 
sador, or really a man of flesh and blood.” “ Gentle- 
men,” replied the page, “ all that I know of the mat- 
ter is, that 1 ama real ambassador ; that Signor San- 
cho Panza is eff2ctually a governor ; and that my lord 
duke and lady duchess not only could, but actually 
did, invest him with that government, in which T 
hear the said Sancho Panza behaves with vast abi- 
lity. Whether or not there is any enchantment in 
the case, I leave you, gentlemen, to dispute and de- 
cide among yourselves ; that this is all 1 know of the 
matter, I swear by the life of my parents, who are 
still alive, and whom I love and honour with the utmost 
reverence and affection.” “What you say may be 
true,” answered the bachelor: but, Dubitat Augustinus.” 
“Doubt as much as you please,” resumed the page: 
“what I have said isthe naked truth, which will always 
swim above falsehood, like oil above water ; but Operi- 
bus credite et non verbis : let one of you gentlemen go 
along with me, and he shall see with his eyes what he will 
not believe upon hearsay.” “TI am for that jaunt,” 
cried Sanchica: “good sir, if you will take me up be- 
hind you, I shall be glad to go and see my father’s 
worship.” “The daughters of governors,” said the 
page, “nevertravel alone: but are always accompanied 
by coaches, and litters, and a great number of attend- 
ants.” “?’Fore God!” replied Sanchica, I can travel 
upon a she-ass as well asin acoach: you wont find 
m2 shy or fearful.” “old your tongue, wench,” 
said Teresa; “you know not what you say. The 
gentleman is in the right ; for every season has it rea- 


son. When it was plain Sancho, it was plain Sancha :. 


but now being governor, my lady—I know not if what 
I say be to the purpose.” 

“Madam Teresa has said more than she is aware 
of,” replied the page: “but pray let me have some 
victuals, and dispatch me immediately ; for I intend to 
return this evening.” ‘To this remonstrance the curate 
answered: “Sir, you will come and do penance with 
me; for Madam Teresa has more inclination than 
ability to entertain such a worthy guest.” The page 
at first declined the invitation, but at length found it 
was his interest to consent; and the curate conducted 
him to his parsonage with creat pleasure, that he might 
have an opportunity to inquire, at leisure, about Don 
Quixote and his exploits. 

The bachelor offered to write answers to Teresa’s 
letters ; but she did not choose that he should inter- 
meddle in her affairs; for she looked upon him as a 
wag, She therefore gave a roll of bread, and a couple 
of eggs, to a noviciate monk who could write; and he 
penned two let‘ers, one for her husband, and another 
for the duchess, indited by Teresa’s own noddle, which 
are not the least entertaining that occur in this sub- 
lime history, as will be seen in the sequel, 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the great progress of Sancho Panza’s government, and 
other such diverting incidents, 


Ar length arrived the morning that succeeded the 
night of the governor’s round, which the gentleman- 
sewer passed without sleep, so much were his thoughts 
engrossed by the face, the air, and beanty of the dis- 
guised damsel; while the steward employed the time 
in writing an account of Sancho’s conduct to his 
lord and lady, equally astonished at his words and ac- 
tions, in which folly and discretion were strangely 
blended. 

At last, my lord governor arose, and by direction of 
Doctor Pedro Positive, he was fain to break his fast 
with a little conserve, and four gulps of cold water, 
which Sancho would have gladly exchanged for a lun- 
cheon of bread, and a bunch of grapes; but finding 
himself under compulsion, he bore his fate with grief 
of soul, and anxiety of stomach: Pedro Positive 
giving him to understand, that your slight and delicious 





a 
dishes animate the genius, consequently were mog 
proper for persons appointed to posts and offices of 
importance, in which corporal strength cannot fail gp 
much as the vigour of the understanding. By this sort 
of sophistry Sancho was subjected to such severe hunger 
that he in secret cursed the government, aye, and him 
who conferred it; nevertheless in despite of hunger, 
and upon the strength of the conserve, he that day sat 
in judgment ; and the first case that occurred was 4 
question put by a stranger in presence of the steward 
and the rest of the assistants: “My lord,” said he, 
“a certain manor is divided by a large river—] 
your honour will be attentive ; for the case is of great 
consequence, and some difficulty. I say, then, Upon 
this river is a bridge, and at one end of it a gibbet, to. 
gether with a sort of court-hall, in which four judges 
usually sit, to execute the law enacted by the ford of 
the river, bridge, and manor, which runs to this effeet ; 
‘Whosoever shall pass over this bridge, must first 
swear whence he comes, and whither he goes: if he 
swears the truth, he shall be allowed to pass: but if he 
forswear himself, he shall die upon the gallows, with. 
out mercy or respite.’ 

“This law, together with the rigorous penalty, being 
known, numbers passed, and as it appeared they swore 
nothing but the truth, the judges permitted them to 
pass freely, and without control. It happened, how- 
ever, that one man’s oath being taken, he affirmed, and 
swore by his deposition, that he was going to be hang. 
ed on that gibbet, and had no other errand or intention. 
The judges having considered this oath, observed, If 
we alles this man to pass freely, he swore to a lie, and 
therefore ought to be hanged according to law ; and if 
we order him to be hanged, after he hath sworn he was 
going to be suspended on that gibbet, he will have sworn 
the truth, and by the same law ought to be acquitted, 
I beg, therefore, to know of your honour, my lord 
vernor, what the judges must do with this man; for 
hitherto they are doubtful and in suspense; and havin 
heard of your lordship’s acute and «levated understand- 
ing, they have sent ine to intreat your honour, in their 
names, to favour them with your opinion in a case of 
such doubt and intricacy.” To this address Sancho re 
plied, “ Assuredly those judges who sent you tome 
might have spared themselves the trouble ; for lama 
man that may be said to be rather blunt than acute: 
nevertheless, repeat the business, so that I may under 
stand it fully, and who knows but I may chance to hit 
the nail on the head?” ‘The interrogator having repeat. 
ed his story again and again, Sancho said, “1 think I 
can now explain the case in the twinkling of two balls, 
and this it is : A man swears he is going to be hanged 
upon such a gibbet ; if he actually suffers upon that gib- 
bet he swore the truth, and by the enacted law ought to 
be allowed freely to pass the bridge; but if he is not 
hanged, he swore false, and for that reason he ought to 
suffer upon the gibbet.” ; 

“ The case is exactly as my lord governor conceives 
it,” said the messenger : “and with respect to the scopé 
and understanding of the matter, there is no further room 
for doubt or interrogation.” “1 say then,” replied San- 
cho, “that part of the man which swore trath ought to 
be allowed to pass, and that which told a lie ought to 
be hanged ; and in this manner the terms or condition 
of passing will be literally fulfilled.” : 

“But, my lord governor,” replied the questioner, 
“in that case it will be necessary to divide the man into 
two parts ; namely, the false and the true : and if he is 
so divided, he must certainly die: therefore, the intent 
of the law will be frustrated, whereas there 1s an express 
necessity for its being accomplished.” “Come hither, 
honest friend,” said Sancho: “either Lama blockhead, 
or this passenger you mention has an equal title to be 
hanged, and to live and pass over the bridge: for if the 
truth save him on oneside, his fa ehood condemns him 
equa'ly on the other. Now this b ing the case, as it 
certainly is, I think you must tell the gentlemen pe 
sent you hither, that as the reasons for condemning an 
for acquitting the culprit are. equally balanced, we 
shall let him freely pass ; for it is always more laud- 
able to do good than harm: and to this opinion I woul 
subscribe if { could write my name, Nor, indeed, have 
T spoken my own sentiment on this occasion : but 1 
have recollected one among the many precepts I receiv- 
ed from my master, Don Quixote, the night before me 
out for the government of this island : he said, tha 
when iustice was Couhtfal, I should choose, and lean 
towards mercy ; and it pleased God that I should “e 
remember this maxim, which falls so pat to the ~ 

urpose.” “So it doos,” said the steward: “an 
firmly believe that Lycurgns himself, who gave laws to 
the Lacedemonians, could not have uttered a more 
sagacious decision than that which the great Panza 
has pronounced, Now let the audience end for - 
morning, and I will give orders that my lord gove 
or shall dine to his heart's content” “That 18 my 
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west,” cried Sancho: “nothing but fair play : 
give me plenty of victuals, and Tet them load me 
with cases and doubts, I will soon make them vanish 
into smoke.” 

The steward kept his word; for he had a scruple ot 
conscience in famishing such a disereet. governor ; es- 

ially as he intended that night to conclude the farce 
with the last joke he had a commission to execute. 

#Well, then, Sancho having dined that day, contrary 
toall the rules and aphorisms of Doctor Snatchaway, 
the cloth was no sooner removed, than a courier enter- 
ed with a letter from Don Quixote to the governor, who 
desired the secretary to read it by himself; and then, 
ifthere was nothing in it which required to be kept se- 
cret, to rehearse it in an audible voice, The secretary, in 
obedi2nce to his command, having perused it in secret, 
“Jt may be very safely read aloud,” said he: “ what 
Signor bes Quixote writes to your lordship deserves 
to be printed, and even displayed in golden letters, 
This is the purport of the letter :— 


The Letter from Don Quixote de La Mancha to Sancho 
Panza, governor of the island Barataria. 


“ Friend Sancho, 


“Wuen [ expected to hear of thy negligence and 
impertinence, I was informed of thy discretion, for which 
I have returned particular thanks to Heaven, that can 
raise the poor from the dunghill, and extract wisdom 
from the heart of the fool. I am told thou hast govern- 
ed like a man, and that thou art a man as if thou wert 
a beast ; such is the humility of thy deportment. Take 
notice, Sancho, it is often convenient and necessary, 
for the authority of office, to resist the humility of the 
heart; for the ornament of the person invested with 
charges of dignity, ought to be conformable to what 
these require, and not measured according to the will 
ofan humble disposition. Appear always well-dress- 
ed; foi a may-pole, when decorated, loses its original 
appearance ; not that I advise thee to wear jewels and 
finery, or, as thou art a judge, to go in the habit of a 
soldier ; but to adorn thyself with that garb which 
thine office requires, and to be always clean and neat- 
lydressed. In order to acquire the good-will of the 
people, over whom thou art set, among other things re- 
member two particulars ; one is, to be affable to every 
body ; but this I have mentioned upon another occa- 
sion: the other is, to procure plenty of provisions; for 
there is nothing that gives such vexation to the poor as 
hunger and death. 

“Do notissue a great number of ordinances ; buttake 
care that those which are published be good: and, above 
all things, see they are maintained and put in execu- 
tion ; for those ordinances which are not observed, 
might as well be annulled, as they serve to demonstrate 
that the prince, who had discretion and authority to 
enact them, wanted power to enforce obedience ; and 
those laws which only intimidate, without being put in 
execution, resemble the king Log of the frogs, which at 
first terrified his subjects, % whom, however, at the 
long run, he was despised and insulted. Be thou a 
father to the virtuous, and a step-father to the wicked. 
Thou must not be always rigorous, nor always gentle ; 
but choose the medium between these two extremities, 
in which lies the point of discretion. Visit the prisons, 
the slaughter-houses, and the markets; for in such 

the presence of the governor will be of great im- 
portance. Console the prisoners with hope of being 
pecdily dispatched. Be a bug-bear to butchers ; for 

they will use honest weights; and a terrortomar- 
ket-women for the same reason. Beware of showing 
thyself (though thou really shouldst be so, and yet I be- 
lieve thou art not) a miser, a letcher, or a glutton; for 
thy people, and those who have concerns with thee, 
wing the bias of thine inclination, will batter thee 
that quarter, until thou art overthrown into the 
profundity of perdition. Consider, and re-consider, 
se and re-peruse the advices and instructions which 
gave thee in writing, before thy departure for thy 
government; and, if thou observest the contents, thou 
wilt find in them a precious aid, that will alleviate the 
toils and difficulties which every moment occur to go- 
vernors. Write to thy noble patrons, to evince thy 
gratitude ; for ingratitude is the daughter of pride, and 
one of the vilest sins that can be committed: and the 
person who is grateful to his benefactor, gives indica- 
ton that he is also grateful to God, whose benefits are 
80 manifold and incessant. My lady duchess dispatch- 
& messenger with thy hunting-suit, and another 
present to thy wife Teresa, and we expect her answer 


ae moment. 

“T have been somewhat indisposed, in consequence 
ofa certain cat-clawing adventure, which I lately achiev- 
ed with some discomfiture of my nose: but that was 
of no consequence ; for if I am maltreated by one set of 
enchanters, | am protected by another. Let me know 
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if the steward, who is with thee, had any concern in the 
adventure of the Countess Trifaldi, as thou once seem- 
edst to suspect: and give me an account of every thing 
that betides thee, seeing the distance between us is so 
small. I think of leaving, in a little time, this idle life, 
for which I was never designed. Iam like to be en- 
gaged in an affair which, I believe, will bring me in dis- 
grace with the duke and duchess: but although this 
affects my mind, it shall not influence my conduct ; for, 
in a word, I am resolved to comply with the duties ot 
my profession, rather than with the dictates of their 
pleasure, in conformity with the old saying, Amicus 
Plato, sed magis amica veritas—I wnite this sentence in 
Latin, because I apprehend thou hast learned that lan- 
guage since thou wast a govemor. I commit thee to 
the protection of God, who is the fountain of all good ; 
and am Thy friend, 


“ Don Quixore pz La Manca.” 


Sancho listened with great attention to the letter, which 
was applauded for the good sense it contained by all 
the hearers ; then the governor, rising from table, shut 
himself up in his apartment with the secretary, in order 
to compose an answer to his master, without loss of 
time. He desired the scribe to write what he should 
dictate, without the least addition or diminution. The 
secretary obeyed his command, and the answer was to 
this effect: 


Sancho Panza’s Letter to Don Quixote de La Mancha, 


“Tur employment of my office is so severe, that I have 
not time to scratch my head, or even to pare my nails, 
which J, therefore, wear so long, that God must find 
some remedy. This I observe, dear master of my soul, 
that your worship need not to be confounded, because 
I have not hitherto given you an account of my well or 
ill being in this government ; where, by the bye, I suffer 
more pinching hunger than when we two used to travel 
through woods and deserts. 

“ My lord duke gave me notice the other day, ina 
letter, that certain spies had entered the island, in order 
to murder me; but as yet I have discovered none, ex- 
cept a doctor, who has a salary in the place for killing 
all the governors that come hither. ‘They call him Doc- 
tor Pedro Positive, and he is a native of Snatchaway ; 
so that your worship may see, by his name, what reason 
I have to fear I shall erish by his hands. This very 
doctor frankly owns, that he does not cure the distem- 

ers which are already formed, but only prevents their 

‘ormation ; and the medicine he prescribes is fasting 
upon fasting, until the patient is clean skin and bone, 
as if a consumption was not worse than a fever. 
Finally, he is killing me by inches with hunger; and I 
find myself dying of pure vexation ; for I thought in 
coming to this government, I should have hot meals and 
cool liquor, and regale my body in Holland sheets, 
ag beds of down ; whereas, I am come to penance 
like a hermit ; and as I cannot even do that, I believe, 
at the long run, the devil will fly away with me. 

“ Hitherto I have neither cached. fee, nor fingered 
bribe: nor can I conceive the reason of such proceed- 
ing; for I have been told, that the governors who used 
to come to this island, even before their entrance, al- 
ways received a good sum of money, either by way ot 
present or loan, from the inhabitants ; a custom observ- 
ed in other governments as well as in this- 

“In going the round last night, I found a very 
beautiful danseal in man’s clothes, and her brother in 
the dress of a woman: my gentleman-sewer is in 
love with the girl, and, as he says, hath fixed his fancy 
on her for a wife, and I have chown the youth for my 
son-in-law : to-day, we two will communicate our 
thoughts to the father of this young pair, who is one 
Diego de Llana, a gentleman, and as old a Christian 
as one would desire. 

“T visit the markets, according to your worship’s ad- 
vice, and yesterday seeing a huckster selling new nuts, 
I discovered that she had mixed with a bushel of the 
new, the same quantity of old nuts, that were ona 
and rotten; upon which, I gave the whole to the cha- 
rity boys, who know very well how to separate the 
good from the bad, and forbade her to enter the market 
for fifteen days: I was told I had done gallantly. 
What I can assure your worship is, that according to 
the report of this town, there is not a more wicked set 
of people than those market-women ; for they are all 
without shame, conscience, and moderation: and in- 
deed I believe the report, from what I have seen in other 
corporations. 

“ It gives me great satisfaction to hear that my lady 
duchess has wnitten to my wife, Teresa Panza, and 
sent the present your worship mentions : and I will en- 
deavour to show my gratitude in due season. I beg 
your worship will kiss her grace’s hand, in my name, 


and tell her, I say, she has not thrown her favour into 


a rotten sack, as our deeds shall declare. I should be 
sorry that your worship came to any reckonings of dis- 
gust with my lord duke and lady duchess ; for should 
there be any breach between you, it is very plain the 
whole would redound to my loss; and, considering the 
advice you gave me to be always grateful, it would 
not look well in your worship to be otherwise to those 
who have done you such favours, and treated you so 
nobly in their castle. 

“ The story of the cat-clawing I do not understand ; 
but do suppose it must have been one of those unluck 
frays in which your worship is often engaged with 
wicked enchanters ; but 1 shall know when we meet. 

“ T would fain present your worship with something, 
but I know not what to send, except some clyster-pipes, 
which are very curiously turned and mounted in this 
island ; though, if my office holds, it shall go hard but 
I will find something to send, either by hook or by 
crook. If my wife, Teresa Panza, should write to me, 
I beg your worship will pay the postage, and forward 
the letter ; for I am extremely desirous to know the 
state of my family, my wife, and my children. And 
now, the Lord deliver your worship from evil-designing 
enchanters, and safely and peaceably quit me of this 
government ; which 1 very much doubt, for I believe I 
shall leave my bones in it, so cruelly am I treated by 
Doctor Pedro Positive. 

“Your worship’s humble servant, 
“ Sancuo Panza, the governor.” 


The secretary having sealed this letter, dispatched it 
with the courier; and those who executed the jokes 
upon Sancho, laying their heads together, contrived a 
scheme for dismissing him from the administration. 
The evening his excellency spent in making some 
wholesome regulations, touching the government of 
what he imagined to be an island. Among other things, 
he ordained that there should be no monopolizers of 
provision in the commonwealth: that wine should be 
imported from all indifferently, at the pleasure of 
the merchant: with this addition, that he should de- 
clare the place from whence it came, so as that a price 
might be set upon it, according to its worth, fame, and 
estimation ; and he who should be detected in dashing 
it with water, or falsifying its name, should suffer death 
for the offence. He moderated the price of all kinds 
of hose, and particularly that of shoes, which he looked 
upon as exorbitant: he rated the wages of servants 
who went at full gallop in the road of interest: he laid 
severe penalties upon those who should sing lewd and 
lascivious ballads, by night or by day: he ordered that 
no blind man should sing his miracle in couplets, with- 
out an authentic testimony of the truth; it appearing 
that the greatest part of those sung by blind persons 
are false and feigned, tothe prejudice of those which 
are true: he made and appointed an overseer of the 
poor, not to persecute, but to examine whether or not 
they were real objects ; for sturdy thieves and hale 
drunkards, often screen themselves in the shade of 
feigned lameness, and counterfeit sores. In a word, 
he made so oe regulations, that they are hither- 
to preserved in the place, and called the constitutions 
of the great governor Sancho Panza. 


CHAPTER XX. 

In which 1s recorded the adventure of the second afflicted, or 
sorrowful matron ; otherwise Donna Rodriguez, 
Cw Hamer recounts, that Don Quixote being now 

cured of his scratches, began to think the life he led in 

the castle was altogether contrary to the order of chi- 
valry which he professed ; and, therefore, he determined 
to beg leave of the duke and duchess to set out for Sa- 
ragossa, as the time of the tournament approached ; for 
there he laid his account with winning the armour which 
is the reward of the victor. Lape while he one 
day sat at table with the duke and duchess, he began 
to execute his resolution in asking leave ; when behold, 
all of a sudden, two women, as it afterwards appeared, 
entered the dining-room, covered with mourning from 
head to foot. One of them yarn, | Don Quixote, 
prostrated herself before him, and with her mouth close 
to his feet, uttered such melancholy, profound, and dole- 
ful groans, as overwhelmed all the spectators with con- 
fusion: for although the duke and duchess imagined 
it was some joke which the servants intended to perpe- 
trate upon the knight; yet, seeing how violently the 
woman sighed, groaned, and wept, they remained doubt- 
ful and in suspense, until the compassionate Don Quix- 
ote raised her from the ground, and intreated her to 
discover herself, by taking away the veil that conceal- 
ed her rueful face. She complied with his request, and 
showed herself to be what nobody believed she was ; 
for she displayed the individual countenance of Donna 
Rodriguez, the duenna of the house; and the other 





mourner was her daughter, who had been seduced by 
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the rich farmer’s son. All who knew her were struck 
with admiration, and the duke and duchess more than 
any body ; for although they took her to be a fool, and 
a person of a soft disposition, they did not think her 
folly could have risen to such acts of extravagance. 
In fine, Donna Rodriguez, addressing herself to the duke 
and duchess, “{ hope,” said she, “your excellencies 
will give me leave to communicate a little with this 
knight ; for it is necessary I should confer with him, 
that I may be safely extricated from the dilemma in 
which I am involved by the presumption of an evil- 
minded clown.” 

The duke having assured her she was at full liberty 
to confer with Signor Don Quixote as much as she 
pleased, she directed her voice and her countenance to 
the knight, saying, “Some days are elapsed, most va- 
liant knight, since I gave you an account of the wrong 
and treachery which a wicked peasant has done my 
dearly beloved daughter, who is this unfortunate crea- 
ture now standing before you; and you promised, in 
her behalf, to redress the wrong she had suffered; but 
now, I am informed, that you are going to depart from 
this castle, in quest of the happy adventures God shall 
throw in your way; and therefore, I could wish, that 
before you begin your career through those paths, you 
would defy this inflexible rustic, and compel him to 
marry my daughter, and so fulfil the promise he made 
of being her spouse, before he first yoked with her in 
the way of love; for to think my lord duke will do me 
justice, is the same as to look for pears upon an elm, for 
the reason which I explained to your worship in private : 
and upon these terms, the Lord preserve your worship’s 
health, and grant us his protection.” 

To this address, Don Quixote, with great gravity 
and stateliness of deportment, replied, “ Worthy 
duenna, moderate, or rather dry up your tears, and spare 
your sighs; for here I undertake to redress the griev- 
ances of your daughter ; though it would have been 
better for her, had not she so easily believed the protes- 
tations of lovers, who, for the most part, are very ready 
and alert to promise, but very heavy and backward in 
the performance: nevertheless, with the good leave of 
my lord duke, I will forthwith set out in quest of this 

erfidious youth; and having found him, dety and slay 

im, whensoever and wheresoever he shall refuse to 
perform his promise ; for the principal aim of my pro- 
fession is to pardon the humble, and chastise the 
haughty; that is, to succour the wretched, and destroy 
the cruel.” “ Your worship,” replied the duke, “ need 
not give yourself the trouble to go in quest of the rustic 
who is the subject of this worthy duenna’s complaint ; 
nor is there any occasion for your worship’s asking my 
leave to challenge him to single combat ; I consider the 
challenge as already given; I undertake for its being 
conveyed to the party, and even forits acceptance ; and 
promise that he shall come to answer for himself in 
wey at this castle, where I will furnish both with a 
isted field, and observe all the conditions that are wont, 
and ought to be observed in such encounters ; for jus- 
tice shall be equally done to each, according to the 
obligation that lies on all those princes who furnish lists 
for combatants, within the limits of their territories.” 
“With this security then, and the good leave of your 
grace,” replied Don Quixote, “I now, for once, re- 
nounce my gentility, humble and adjust myself to the 
level of the delinquent, making myself equal! with him, 
that he may be entitled and enabled to fight with me: 
I therefore, though in his absence, challenge, and defy 
him, for his wickedness in seducing this poor creature, 
who was a maid, and now through his fault is deprived 
of her maidenhead: and he shall either perform the 
promise he made of being her lawful spouse, or die, in 
default of the performance.” 

So saying, he pulled off one of his gloves, and threw 
it into the middle of the hall ; this was taken up by the 
duke, who said he accepted the challenge in the name 
of his vassal: he likewise appointed the time at the 
distance of six days, and pitched upon the court-yard 
of the castle as the field of action; then they agree to 
wear the usual arms of knights; namely, the lance, 
the shield, the plaited coat of mail, and all other pieces, 
without the least fraud, treachery, or superstition, to be 
viewed and examined by the judges of the lists 
“But, before we proceed,” said the duke, “it will be 
necessary that this good duenna, and that mistaken 
maid, should put the justice of their cause into the 
hands of Signor Don Quixote ; otherwise nothing to the 
— will be done, nor will the challenge ever come 
to due execution.” 

“J do put my cause into his hands,” replied the 
duenna. “And [ too,” cried the daughter, all in 
tears, and overwhelmed with shame and confusion. 
The particulars of this affair being adjusted, and the 
duke having determined with himself what was to be 
done in the family, the mourners retired, and the 
duchess ordered that for the future they should not be 








treated as her servants, but as ladies adventurers come 
to her house to demand justice: she therefore allotted 
a separate apartment to themselves, and they were 
attended as strangers, not without the amazement of 
other servants, who could not conceive what would be 
the issue of the folly and effrontery of Donna Rodri- 
guez, and her indiscreet and unhappy daughter. 

At this instant, in order to complete the mirth of the 
company, and finish their meal with more enjoyment, 
who should enter the hall but the page who carried the 
letters and presents to Teresa Panza, the wife of gover- 
nor Sancho Panza! The duke and duchess were ex- 
tremely pleased at his arrival, and desirous to know the 
particulars of his journey, about which he was ques- 
tioned accordingly. The page answered that he could 
not describe them in public, or in a few words; but 
begged their excellencies would be pleased to reserve 
the account for their private ear; and, in the mean 
time, entertain themselves with these letters. So say- 
ing, he produced two letters, and gave them to the 
duchess, one superscribed in these words: “'To my lady 
duchess of I know not what nor where.” And the 
other directed, “To my husband Sancho Panza, go- 
vernor of the island Barataria, whom God prosper many 
more years than myself.” 

The duchess would not toast her cake, as the saying 
is, until she had read her letter, which having opened 
and perused by herself, when she perceived | it might 
be recited aloud for the benefit of the duke and the 
ens, she rehearsed it with an audible voice to this 
effect : 


Teresa Panza’s Letter to the Duchess. 


“T RECEIVED great satisfaction, my lady, from the 
letter your grace was pleased to write me ; for in truth, 
it was what I greatly desired: the string of coral is very 
good, and my ‘husband’s hunting-suit comes not short 
of it: your ladyship’s having made my spouse Sancho 
governor, has given great pleasure to all our town, al- 
though there are some who cannot believe it, especially 
the curate, Mr. Nicholas the barber, and the bachelor, 
Sampson Carrasco; but that gives me no trouble; for, 
seeing it be so, as it certainly is, let people say what 
they will; though, if the truth must be told, had not 
the string of coral and the hunting-suit come, I should 
not have believed it myself; for in our town every body 
takes my husband for a noodle, and taken as he was, 
from governing an herd of goats, they cannot conceive 
what other gévernment he can be good for. The Lord 
make him fit for his office, and conduct him in that 
way which will be most for the advantage of his chil- 
dren. 

“For my own part, dear lady of my soul, T am re- 
solved, with your honour’s leave, to bring this happy 
day home to my own house, and hie me to the court, 
where I will loll in my coach, and burst the eyes of a 
thousand people who envy my good fortune: I beg, 
therefore, your excellency will tell my husband to send 
me money, and let it be a round sum; for it is very ex- 
pensive living at court, where bread sells for a rial, and 
meat for thirty maravedis a pound ; and that is an un- 
conscionable price. If he does not choose that I should 
go, let him give me notice in time; for my feet itch to 
be a travelling; and my neighbours and gossips tell 
me, if I and my daughter go to court, and appear in 
pomp and grandeur, my husband will come to be known 
by me, more than I by him ; because, when people ask, 
Who are these ladies in that coach ? one of my servants 
will answer, These are the wife and daughter of San- 
cho Panza, governor of the island Barataria; and in 
this manner Sancho will be known, I shall be respect- 
ed, and to Rome for every thing. 

“T was vexed to the heart that this year there was 
no acorn harvest in our town ; nevertheless, I send 

your highness about half a peck, which I gathered one 

> one upon the mountain, and went thither on pur- 
pose: I could find none larger, though I wish they were 
as big as ostrich eggs. : ; 

“T hope your pomposity will not forget to write to 
me, and I will take care to send an answer, giving an 
account of my own health, and of every thing that may 
be worth mentioning from this place, where I remain 
praying to our Lord that he will preserve your grace, 
without forgetting me: my daughter Sanchica, and my 
son kiss your honour’s hand : and this is all at present 
from her who would much rather see your grace, than 
subscribe herself, 

“ Your humble servant, 


“Teresa Panza.” 


Great was the satisfaction which all the hearers re- 
ceived from this letter of Teresa Panza, though the great- 
est share fell to the duke and duchess ; and her grace 
asked Don Quixote, whether ornot he thought it would 
be proper to open the letter directed for the governor, 











which she imagined must be excellent in its kind, 
The knight said, he would open it to oblige her grace, 
and having done so, found the contents to this pure 
pose: 


Teresa Panza’s Letter to her husband Sancho Panza, 


“I receive thy letter, dear Sancho, of my soul, and 
I promise and swear to thee, on the faith of a Catholic 
Christian, I was within two fingers-breadth of runni 
mad with joy ; and take notice, brother, when I 
thou wast a governor, I had like to have dropped down 
dead with pure pleasure ; for thou knowest, 8a 
sudden joy kills as well as deadly sorrow. Th 4 
ter Sanchica scattered her water about insensibly, out of 
mere satisfaction: thy peony, in lay before me, the 
string of corals sent by my lady duchess was tied 
round my neck, the letters were in my hand, and the 
messenger in my presence ; and yet I imagined and 
idioak that all] saw and handled, was a dream ; for 
who could conceive that a goatherd should come to be 
governor of islands? Thou knowest, my friend, that my 
dear mother said, One must live long to seea 
deal : this I mention because I hope to see more if | 
live longer ; for I do not intend to stop, until I see theea 
farmer, or collector of the revenue ; offices which, tho 
they carry those who abuse them to the devil, are, in 
short, always bringing in the penny. 

“ My lady duchess will tell thee how desirous I am 
of going to court: consider of it, and let me know thy 
— ;. for I will endeavour to do thee honour there, 

y riding in my coach. 

“The curate, barber, bachelor, and even the sexton, 
cannot believe thou art a governor, and say the whole 
is a deception, or matter of enchantment, like all the 
affairs of thy master Don Quixote. Sampson vows he 
will goin quest of thee, and drive this government out of 
thy head, as well as the madness out of Don Quixote’s 
skull: I say nothing, but laugh in my own sleeve, look 
at my beads, and contrive how to make thy hunting-suit 
into a gown and petticoat for ourdaughter. I have sent 
some acorns to my lady duchess, and I wish they were 
of gold. Send me some strings of pearl, if they are in 
fashion in thy island. The news of our town are these: 
The widow of the hill has matched her daughter witha 
bungling painter, who came here and undertook all 
sorts of brush-work. ‘The corporation employed himto 
= his majesty’s arms over the door of the town- 
house ; he demanded two ducats for the job,and they paid 
him beforehand ; but after he had laboured eight wi 
days, he — nothing, and saying he could not hit 
upon such trifles, returned the money ; and yet for all 
that, he married with the character of a good workman: 
true it is, he hath already laid aside the pencil, and taken 
up the spade, and goes to the field like a gentleman. 
Pedro de Lobo’s son has taken orders, and shaved his 
head, with intention to become a priest; and this cir- 
cumstance being known by Minguilla, niece of Mingo 
Silvato, she is going to sue him upon promise of mar- 
riage ; evil tongues scruple not to say she is with child 
by him; but this he positively denics. ‘This year there 
are no olives, nor a drop of vinegar in the whole town. 
A company of soldiers, marching this way, carried 
three girls belonging to the village ; but I will not tell 
thee who they are, because perhaps they will return, 
and then there will not be wanting husbands who will 
take them with all their faults, Sanchica, by making 
bone-lace, clears eight maravedis a day, which she keeps 
in a pipkin, to be a stock to her when she grows up: 
but now, that she is a governor’s daughter, thou wilt 
give her a portion without her working for it, The pub- 
ic fountain is dried up. A thunderbolt fell upon the 
pillory, and there may they always light. I expect an 
answer to this epistle, and thy resolution ahout my gone 
to court : and so, God preserve thee more years than 
have to live, or as many ; for 1 should not choose to 
leave thee behind me in this world. 

“Thy faithful spouse, 
. Teresa Panza.” 


The letters were read with admiration, esteem, 
laughter, and applause; and the entertainment was 
crowned by the arrival of the courier, who brought 
Sancho’s epistle to Don Quixote, which, being likewise 
recited in public, rendered the governor’s folly extreme- 
ly doubtful. The duchess retired, in order to be in- 
formed by the page of what had happened to him in 
Sancho’s village ; and he recounted the particulars at 
larze, without leaving one circumstance untold: | 
delivered the acorns, together with a cheese, W 
Teresa vouched for excellent, and even preferred to 
those of Tronchon, This the duchess received with 
excessive pleasure, in the enjoyment of which we 
leave her grace, and relate in what manner concl 
the government of the great Sancho Panza, the flowet 
and mirror of all insulary governors. 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER I. 
Of the toilful end and conclusion of Sancho Panza’s govern- 
ment, 


To think the affairs of this life will always remain 
jn the same posture, is a wild supposition ; on the con- 
trary, every thing goes in a round ; I mean, goes round. 

succeeds winter, summer follows spring, au- 
tumn comes after summer, and winter comes in the 
year of autumn; then spring resumes its verdure, and 
time turns round on an incessant wheel. The life of 
man alone runs lightly to its end, unlike the circle of 
time, without hope of renewal, except in another life, 
which knows no bounds. Thus moralizes Cid Hamet, 
the Mahometan philosopher ; for the knowledge of the 
frailty and instability of the present life, together with 
the eternal duration of that which we expect, many, 
without the light of faith, by natural instinct have at- 
tained. But here our author makes the observation on 
account of the celerity with which Sancho’s government 
was finished, consumed, destroyed, and dissolved into 
smoke and vapour. 

This poor governor being a-bed on the seventh night 
of his administration, not crammed with bread and 
wine, but fatigued with sitting in judgment, passin 
sentence, and making statutes and regulations; an 

maugre and in despite of hunger, beginning to 

igh down his eye-lids, his ears were saluted with a 
temble noise of bells and cries, as if the whole island 
had been going to wreck. 

Sitting up in his bed, he listened attentively, in hope 
of comprehending the meaning and cause of such a 
mighty uproar: however, he not only failed in his 

tion; but the noise of the cries and the bells 
being reinforced by that of an infinite number of drums 
and trumpets, he remained more terrified, confounded, 
and aghast than ever. Then starting up, he put on 
his slippers, on account of the dampness of the ground ; 
thoagh without wrapping himself up in his morning 
wn, or in any other sort of apparel; and opening 
door of his apartment, saw above twenty persons 
running through the gallery, with lighted torches, and 
naked swords in their hands, exclaiming aloud, and 
altogether, “Arm! arm, my lord governor, arm! a 
vast number of the enemy has landed on the island ; 
and we are lost and undone, unless protected by your 
valour and activity.” 

With this clamour, fury, and disturbance, they rush- 
ed towards Sancho, who stood astonished and perplex- 
ed at what he saw and heard ; and when they came up 
to the spot, one of them accosting him, “ Arm, my lord,” 
said he, “unless you want to perish, and see the whole 
island destroyed.” “ For what should I arm?” replied 
Sancho: “I neither know the use of arms, nor can I 
give you protection: these matters had better be left to 
my master Don Quixote, who, in the turning of a straw, 
would dispatch the whole affair, and put every thing in 

; but for me, as I am a sinner to God, I under- 
nothing of these hurly-burlys!” “How! my 
td governor,” cried another, “what despondence is 
this?’ Put on your armour, signor; here we have 
brought arms offensive and defensive: come forth to 
the market-place, and be our guide and our general, 
teeing of right that place belongs to you, as being our 
— “Arm me then, a Gad’s name,” replied 
: at that instant they took two large bucklers 
they had brought along with them, and putting over his 
shirt (for they would not give him time to clothe him- 
self) one buckler before and another behind, they pulled 
his arms through certain holes they had made in the 
mages and fastened them well together with cords, in 
a manner, that the poor governor remained quite 
d, and boarded up as straight as a spindle, with- 
out being able to bend his knees, or move one single 
step: and in his hands they put a lance, with which he 
supported himself as he stood. Having cooped him up 
m this manner, they desired him to march out, and con- 
duct and animate ‘his people ; in which case he being 
the north star, their lanthorn, and Lucifer, their affairs 
would be brought to a prosperous issue. “ How shauld 
1 march, unfortunate wight that 1 am,” said Sancho, 
when my very knee-pans have not room to play, so 
much am [ cramped by those boards, which are squeez- 
ed into my very flesh? your only way is to take me up 
im your arms, and lay me across, or set me upright in 
some postern, which I will defend either with this lance 
or this carcase.” “Come, my lord governor,” replied 
other, “ you are more hampered by fear than by 
your bucklers: make haste, a exert yourself; for it 
= late, the enemies swarm, the noise increases, and 
danger is very pressing.” 
consequence of this persuasion and reproach the 
poor governor endeavoured to move, and down he came 
the ground with such a fall that he believed himself 
split to pieces, There he lay like a tortoise covered 





with its shell, or a flitch of bacon between two trays ; 
or, lastly, like a boat stranded with her keel uppermost. 
Yet his fail did not excite the compassion of those un- 
lucky wags; on the contrary, extinguishing their torch- 
es, they renewed the clamour, and repeated the alarm 
with such hurry and confusion, trampling upon the un- 
happy Sancho, and bestowing a thousand strokes upon 
the bucklers, that if he had not gathered, and shrunk 
himself up with drawing his head within the targets, the 
poor governor would have passed his time but very in- 
differently ; shrunk as he was within that narrow lodg- 
ing, he sweated all over with fear and consternation, 
and heartily recommended himself to God, that he 
might be delivered from the danger that encompassed 
him. Some stumbled, and others fell over him; nay, 
one of the party stood upon him for a considerable time, 
and thence, as from a watch-tower, gave orders to the 
army, exclaiming with a loud voice, “This way, my 
fellow-soldiers ; for here the enemy make their chief 
effort: guard this breach, shut that gate, down with 
those scaling-ladders, bring up the fire-pots, with the 
kettles of melted pitch, rosin, and boiling oil, barricado 
the streets with woolpacks.” In a word, he named, 
with great eagerness, all the implements, instruments, 
and munition of war, used in the defence of a city as- 
saulted ; while the bruised and battered Sancho, who 
heard the din, and suffered grievously, said within him- 
self, “O! would it please the Lord that the island were 
quickly lost, that I might see myself either dead or de- 
livered from this distress!” Heaven heard his petition, 
and when he least expected such relief, his ears were 
saluted with a number of voices, crying, “ Victory! 
victory! the enemy is overcome! Rise, my lord go- 
vernor, and enjoy your conquest ; and divide the spoil 
taken from the foe by the valour of your invincible 
arm.” 

The afflicted Sancho, witha plaintive voice, desired 
them to lift him up; and when dep helped him to rise, 
and set him on his legs again, “ I wish,” said he, “ the 
enemy I have conquered were nailed to my forehead : 
I want to divide no spoils; but I beg and supplicate 
some friend, if any such I have, to bring me a draught 
of wine ; and that he will wipe me dry of this sweat 
which has turned me into water.’ They accordingly 
wiped him clean, brought the wine, untied the bucklers, 
and seated him upon his bed, where he fainted away 
through fear, consternation, and fatigue. Those con- 
cerned in the joke, now began to be sorry for having 
laid it on so Sony but Sancho’s recovery moderat 
their uneasiness at his swooning. He asked what it 
was o’clock? and they answered it was day-break : 
then, without speaking another syllable, he began to 
dress himself, in the most profound silence, and all 
present gazed upon him with looks of expectation, im- 
patient to know the meaning of his dressing himself so 
earnestly. At length having put on his clothes very 
leisurely, for his bruises would not admit of recipita- 
tion, he hied him to the stable, attended oy all the by- 
standers, where, advancing to Depple, e embraced 
him affectionately, and gave him the kiss of peace upon 
the forehead, saying, while the tears trickled from his 
eyes, “ Come hither, my dear companion! my friend, 
and sharer of all my toils and distress ; when you and I 
consorted together, and I was plagued with no other 
thoughts than the care of mending your furniture, and 
pampering your little body, happy were my hours, my 
days, and my years! but since I quitted you, and 
mounted on the towers of pride and ambition, my soul 
has been invaded by a thousand miseries, a thousand 
toils, and four thousand disquiets.” 

While he uttered this apostrophe, he was employed 
in putting the pack-saddle on his ass, without being 
interrupted by any living soul; and Dapple, being 
equipped for the road, he made shift to mount him wi 

reat pain and difficulty: then, directing his words and 

iscourse to the steward, secretary, sewer, Doctor Pedro, 
and many others who were present, “ Make way, 

entlemen,” said he, “ and let me return to my ancient 
Rberty ; let me go in quest of my former life, that | may 
enjoy a resurrection from this present death: I was not 
born to be a governor, or to defend islands and cities 
from the assaults of their enemies: I am better versed 
in ploughing and delving, in pruning and planting vines 
than in enacting laws, and defending provinces and 
kingdoms. I know St. Peter is well at Rome—that is, 
every one does well in following the employment to 
which he was bred: a sickle becomes my hand better 
than a governor’s eceptre: and! would rather fill my 
belly with soup-meagre, than undergo the misery of an 
impertinent physician who starves me todeath. I would 
much rather solace myself under the shade of an oak in 
summer, and clothe myself witha sheep-skin jacket in 
the winter, being my own master, than indulge, under 
the subjection of a government, with Holland sheets, 
and robes of sables—God be with you, gentlemen; and 
pray tell my lord duke, naked I was born, and naked I 


remain ; and if I lose nothing, as little I gain. Thatis, 
I would say, pennyless I took possession of this govern- 
ment, and pennyless I resign my office; quite the re- 
verse of what is usually the case with governors of other 
islands. Make way, therefore, and let me go and be 
plaistered ; for I believe all my ribs are crushed, thanks 
to the enemies who have this night passed and repassed 
over my carcase.” 

“ It must not be so, my lord governor,” said Doctor 
Positive : “ I will give your worship a draught,calculated 
for falls and bruises, that will instantly restore you to 
your former health and vigour; and, with respect to 
the article of eating, I promise your lordship to make 
amends, and let you eat abundantly of every thing you 
desire.” “ Your promise comes too late,” answered 
Sancho; “ and I will as soon turn Turk as forbear 
going. These are no jokes to be repeated. Before 

od! I will as soon remain in this, or accept of any 
other government, even though it should be presented 
in a covered dish, as I will fly to heaven without the 
help of win I am of the eg | of the Panzas, who 
are all headstrong, and if once they say odds, odds it 
must be, though in fact it be even, in spite of all the 
world. In this stable I leave the pismire’s wings that 
carried me up into the clouds, to make me a prey to 
martlets and other birds ; and now let us alig t, and 
walk softly and securely on the ground: and if my 
feet are not adorned with pinked shoes of Cordovan 
ieather, they shall not want coarse sandals of cord or 
rushes : Let ewe and wether go together; and, Nobody 
thrust his feet beyond the length of his sheet. Now, 
therefore, let me pass, for it grows late.” 

To this address the steward replied, “We shall free- 
ly allow your lordship to go, although we shall be great 
sufferers in losing you, whose ingenuity, and Christian 
conduct, oblige us to desire your stay; but it is well 
known that every governor is obliged, before he quits 
his government, to submit his administration to a scru- 
tiny; and if your lordship will give an account of yours 
during the seven days you have stood at the helm, you 
may depart in peace, and God be your guide.” “ No- 
body can call me to an account,” said Sancho, “ but 
such as are appointed by my lord duke. Now, to him 
am I guing, and to him will I render it, fairly and 
squarely : Besides, there is no occasion for any other 

roof than my leaving you naked as I am, to show that 
i have governed like an angel.” ‘’Fore God! the 
great Sancho is in the right,” cried Doctor Positive: 
“and, in my opinion, we ought to let him retire; for 
the duke will be infinitely rejoiced to see him.” . 

All the rest assented to the proposal, and allowed him 
to pass, after having offered to bear him pay - 
and provide him with every thing he should want for 
the entertainment of his person, and the convenience of 
the journey. Sancho said he wanted nothing but a 
little barley for Dapple, and half a cheese, with half a 
loaf for himself, the journey being so short, that he had 
no occasion for any better, or more ample provision. 
All the company embraced him, and were in their turns 
embraced by the weeping Sancho, who left them equal- 
ly astonished at his discourse, as at his resolute and 
wise determination. 


CHAPTER II. 

Which treats of matters belonging to this history, and no 

other whatsoever. 

Tue duke and duchess resolved, that the defiance 
which Don Quixote breathed against their vassal, for 
the cause already mentioned, should be answered : and 
although the young man was in Flanders, whither he 
had fled to avoid such a mother-in-law as Donna Ro- 
driguez, they determined to supply his place with a 
Gascoon lacquey,*called Tosilos, whom they before- 
hand minutely instructed how to behave on this oc- 
casion. 

Two days after these measures were taken, the duke 
told Don Quixote that in four days his antagonist would 
come and present himself in the lists, armed as a knight, 
and maintain that the damsel lied by one half of her 
beard, and even by every hair of it, if she affirmed that 
he had promised her marriage. The knight received 
these tidings with great pleasure, flattering himself he 
should do something to excite the admiration of the 
whole family ; and he thought himself extremely fortu- 
nate in having found an opportunity of showing this 
noble pair how far the valour of his powerful arm ex- 
tended. He, therefore, with great joy and satisfaction, 
waited the expiration of the four days, which, reckon- 
ed by his impatience, seemed equal to four hundred 
centuries. 

In the mean time let them pass, as we have already 
let many other matters pass, and attend Sancho, who, 


between merry and sad, jogged along upon Dapple, in 
quest of his master, whose company he preferred to the 





government of all the islands upon earth, Well, then, 
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he had not travelled far from theisland of his government, 
(for he never dreamed of being certified whether what 
he governed was island, city, town, or village) when he 
saw coming towards him six pilgrims, with their staves, 
of that sort which begs chanty by singing. So soon, 
therefore, as they approached him, they made a lane ; 
and raising their voices together, began to sing in their 
language, though Sancho understood nothing of what 
they said, except the word Charity, which they distinct- 
ly pronounced ; so that he immediately conceived the 
meaning of their outlandish song. Now he being, ac- 
cording to the asseveration of Cid Hamet, extremely 
charitable, took out of his bags, and gave them the 
bread and cheese with which he had been furnished, 
making them understand by signs, that he had nothing 
else to give. They received his benefaction cheerfully, 
pronouncing, however, the word Guelte, Guelte : to 
which Sancho answering, “I really do not understand 
what you want, good people :” one of them took a purse 
from his bosom, and held it up, giving him to under- 
stand they wanted money. Then Sancho, clapping his 
thumb to his throat, and displaying the back of his 
hand, signified that he had not so much as the corner 
of a rial, and spurred up Dapple, in order to make his 
way through the midst of them. As he passed, one of 
them having considered him very attentively, laid hold 
on Dapple’s halter, and clasping him round the middle, 
exclaimed aloud, in very good Castilian, “The Lord 
protect me! what is this I see? is it possible that I ac- 
tually hold in my arms my dear friend, and good neigh- 
bour, Sancho Panza? Yes, doubtless ; for] am neither 
asleep nor drunk.” 

Sancho was astonished to hear his own name ; and 
see himself embraced by a pilgrim, and a stranger, 
whom, though he silently gazed upon him with the 
utmost attention, he ec id by no means recollect. The 

ilgrim, perceiving his surprise, “Is it possible, brother 
Ratoke Panza,” said he, ‘ that thou dost not know thy 
neighbour Ricote, the moresco shop-keeper, that lived 
in your town?” Then Sancho, reviewing him with 

eat attention, began to recal his features, and, at 
ength, perfectly recognizing the moor, he, without alight- 
ing, threw his arms about his neck, saying, “‘ Who the 
devil could know thee, Ricote, in that disguise? Tell 
me who has pilgrimised thee; and wherefore hast thou 
dared to return to Spain, where, if thou art’ found, and 
known, thou wilt suffer for thy rashness?” “If thou 
wilt not discover me, Sancho, [ am secure,” replied the 
pilgrim ; “for, in this disguise, nobody will know me. 

t us quit the high-road, and remove to yon poplar 

‘ove, where my companions intend to take some re- 

eshment and repose ; there thou shalt partake with 
them ; for they are a very good sort of people ; and 
there I shall have leisure to recount every thing that has 
befallen me since I departed from our town, in obedience 
to his majesty’s proclamation, which so severely threat- 
ened the unfortunate people of my nation; as, no doubt, 
thou hast heard.” 

Sancho assented to his proposal: and Ricote, having 
spoke to the other pilgrims, they betook themselves to 
a tuft of poplars, at a good distance from the high-road. 
There they threw down their staves; iid aside their 
rochets, or mantles, so as to remain in their doublets ; 
and all of them appeared to be young men of genteel 
persons, except Ricote, who was already advanced in 
years. Each had a wallet, in all appearance well pro- 
vided ; at least, with incentives which provoked thirst, 
at the distance of two leagues. They stretched them- 
selves upon the ground, and using the grass as a table- 
cloth, spread upon it bread, salt, knives, nuts, crusts of 
cheese, and some clean bones of bacon, which, though 
they could not be eaten, were in a condition to be suck- 
ed with pleasure. They likewise produced a black dish, 
which they called Caviere, made of the roes of fishes, a 
great awakener of drought ; nor did i want olives, 
which, though dry, and without pickle, were very 
savoury and delicate : but what made the best figure in 
the field of this banquet, was a bottle of wine which 
every pilgrim drew forth from his wallet, not excepting 
honest Ricote, who, being transformed from a moor into 
a German, or Teutonian, pulled out his bottle also, 
which in size might have vied with all the other five. 
They began to eat with infinite relish, and great deli- 
beration, smacking their lips at every mouthful, which 
they took with the point of a knife, though they are but 
little ; then all at once, the whole squadron together 
raised their arms and bottles aloft, and joining mouth to 
mouth, with their eyes fixed on the firmament, they 
seemed to take aim at heaven. In this manner, shak- 
ing their heads from side to side, in token of the satis- 
faction they received, they continued a good while in the 


act of transfusing the contents of the bottles into their 
own bellies. 





Sancho beheld this scene, with every part of which 
he was perfectly well pleased ; andin compliance with 
the proverb which he very well knew, importing, When | 


thou art at Rome, follow the fashion of Rome, he beg- 
an embrace of Ricote’s bottle, and took his aim like 

e rest; nor was his satisfaction inferior to theirs. 
Four times did their bottles admit of elevation ; but the 
fifth was to no purpose: for, by that time they were as 
clean and as dry as arush : a circumstance that threw 
a damp upon the mirth which had hitherto prevailed. 
From time to time each pilgrim, in his turn, shook 
hands with Sancho, saying, “Spaniard or German, all 
one, goot companion.” ‘T'o which compliment Sancho 
replied, “‘Goot companion, by the Lord !” and bursting 
out into a fit of laughter which lasted a whole hour, 
without remembering at that time the least circumstance 
out of what had happened to him in his government : 
for over the times and seasons of eating and drinking 
care seldom holds jurisdiction. Finally, the conclusion 
of the wine was the beginning of sleep, which over- 
whelmed the whole company, and stretched them along 
upon the table and cloth they had been using. Ricote 
and Sancho were the only two that remained awake, in 
consequence of having eaten more, and drank less, than 
their fellows: then Ricote taking Sancho aside, they 
sat down at the root of a beech, leaving the pilgrims 
buried in an agreeable slumber ; and without stum- 
bling in the least upon his morisco language, he spoke in 
pure Castilian to this effect : 

“ Well thou knowest, O Sancho Panza, my neigh- 
bour and friend, how the edict and proclamation, which 
his majesty published against those of my religion, 
overwhelmed us all with terror and consternation ; at 
least, they terrified me to such a degree, that long be- 
fore the time allotted to us for our removai from Spain, 
I thought the rigour of the penalty was already execut- 
ed against me and my children. I therefore resolved, 
and | think wisely, like the man who, knowing he must 
quit the house he lives in at such a time, provides him- 
self with another to which he may remove—I resolved, 
I say, to retire by myself, without my family, and go in 
+ ae of some place to which I might carry it commo- 

iously, without that hurry and confusion which attend- 
ed the departure of my neighbours ; for [ was very well 
convinced, and so were all our elders, that those edicts 
were not only threats, as some people said, but real 
laws, that would certainly be put in execution at the 
appointed time : and this truth I was compelled to be- 
lieve, by knowing the base and mad designs which our 
people harboured ; such designs that, I verily think, his 
majesty was divinely inspired to execute such a gallant 
resolution. Not that we were all guilty ; for some 
among us were firm and staunch Christians : but they 
were so few in number, that they could not oppose the 
schemes of those who were otherwise ; and it was dan- 
_— to nurse a serpent in one’s bosom, by allowing 

e enemy to live within the house. In a word, we were 

justly chastised by the sentence of banishment, mild and 
entle in the opinion of some, but to us the most terrible 
that could be pronounced. In what country soever we 
are, we lament our exile from Spain: for, in fine, here 
we were born; this is our native country ; in no clime 
do we find a reception suitable to our misfortunes : nay, 
in Barbary, and all the other parts of Afric, where we 
expected to be received, cherished, and entertained, we 
have been most injured and maltreated: we knew not 
our happiness until we lost it; and so intense is the 
longing desire which almost all of us have to return to 
Spain, that the greatest part of those, and they are 
many, who understand the language like me, return to 
this kingdom, leaving their wives and children unpro- 
tected abroad, such is their affection for this their na- 
tive soil : and now I know, by experience, the truth of 
the common saying, Sweet is the love of native land. 

“ Leaving our town, as I have already said, I repair- 
ed to France ; and though there we met with a civil 
reception, I was desirous of seeing other countries, I, 
therefore, travelled into Italy, from whence I passed in- 
to Germany, where people seemed to live with more 
freedom: the natives do not pry with curious eyes into 
one another’s concerns ; every one lives according to his 
own humour; for in most parts of the empire there is 
liberty of conscience. I left a house which I hired in 
a village near Augsburg, and joined these pilgrims, 
a great number of whom are wont to come hither year- 
ly, on pretence of visiting the sanctuaries of Spain, 
which are their Indies, as being productive of well-known 
advantage, and most certain gain. They traverse the 
whole country ; and there is not a village from which 
they are not dismissed with a belly-full of meat and 
drink, as the saying is, and a rial, at least, in monty ; 
so that, at the end of their peregrination, they are 
above an hundred crowns in pocket, which, being 
changed into gold, they conceal in the hollow of their 
staves, orin the patches of their cloaks, or task their 
industry in such a manner as to carry off their pur- 
chase to their own country, in spite of the guards at 
the passes and gates where they are examined and re- 
gistercd, 








“My present intention, Sancho, is to 
onuatt ton buried, which, being withoat a 
I can retrieve without danger; then I shall Write, or 
take a passage from Valencia, to my wife and da 
ter, who I know are at Algiers, in order to contrive g 
method for transporting them to some port of 
from whence I will conduct them to Germany, where 
we will bear with resignation the will of Heaven ; for 
in fine, Sancho, I am positively certain that my da : 
ter Ricota, and my wife Francisca Ricote, are req] 
Catholic Christians ; and though I myself am not en. 
tirely of that way of thinking, I have more of the Chris. 
tian than the Mussulman ; and I incessantly pray to 
God to open the eyes of my understanding, that I may 
know how to serve him in the right way. But what 
excites my wonder, and baffles my penetration, is the 
conduct of my wife and daughter, who have chosen to 
retire into Barbary rather than to France, where they 
might have lived as Christians.” 

To this observation Sancho replied, “Why, look ye 
Ricote, they were not, I suppose, at liberty to choose 
for themselves, inasmuch as they were carried off b 
your wife’s brother, John 'Tivpieyo, who, being a ra 
moor, would naturally go to the place where he him. 
self intended to make his abode: and I can tell you, 
moreover, I believe it will be in vain for you to go in 
search of what you left under ground: for we were 
informed that thy wife and brother-in-law were stri 
ped of a number of pearls, and a great deal of money, 
which was carried off to be registered.” “That ma 
be very true,” said Ricote: “ but I am certain, Sancho, 
they have not touched my hoard: for I would not tell 
them where it was hid, because I dreaded some miss 
fortune : and therefore, Sancho, if thou wilt come along 
with me, and assist me in taking up, and concealing it, 
I will gratify thee with two hundred crowns to reheve 
thy necessities, which thou art sensible I know to be 
manifold.” “I would comply with thy proposal,” an- 
swered Sancho ; “but I am not at all covetous; were[{ 
that way inclined, I this morning quitted an employ- 
ment by which I might have been enabled to build the 
walls of my house of beaten gold, and in less than six 
months eat out of plate: for this reason, therefore, and 
because I should think myself guilty of treason to m 
king, in favouring his enemies, | will not go along wi 
thee, even though in lieu of promising me two hundred, 
thou shouldst here lay down four hundred crowns 
the nail.” “ And pray what office is this that thou hast 
quitted 2” said Ricote. “ I have quitted the government 
of an island,” replied Sancho. “ Aye, and such a one 
as, in good faith, you will not find its fellow in three 
bowshots.” “ And whereaboutsis this island?” resumed 
the other. “ Whereabouts ?” cried Panza : “ about two 
leagues from hence, and it is called the island Barate- 
ria.” “ Spare me, spare me, good Sancho,” said Ricote: 
“islands are far at sea, there are none upon the con- 
tinent.”. “How? none!” replied Sancho: “I tell 
thee, friend Ricote, I left it but this morning, and 
yesterday governed in it at my pleasure, like a perfect 
sagittary ; but, for all that, I resigned my place; for! 
found the office of governors is very troublesome and 
dangerous.” ‘And what hast thou got by this govern- 
ment?” said Ricote. “I have got sense enough to 
know that [ am fit for governing nothing but a flock of 
sheep,” answered Sancho: “and that the wealth ac- 
quired in such — is got at the expense of 
ease, sleep, and even sustenance ; for in islands the 
governors must eat very little, especially if they have 
physicians to watch over their health.” “I really do 
not understand thee, Sancho,” said Ricote ; “but every 
thing thou hast spoke to me seems mere madness : for 
who would give thee islands to govern when there is 
plenty of men in the world so much more capable of 
governing than thou? Keep thy own counsel, Sancho, 
and recollect thy judgment, and consider whether ornot 
thou wilt accompany me, as I have proposed, to assist 
me in conveying the treasure I have hid; for the sum 
is really so great, it may well be called a treasure, and 
I will give thee wherewithal to live, as I have already 
promised.” “I have already told thee, Ricote, that I 
will not,” answered Sancho: “be satisfied that by me 
thou shalt not be discovered ; continue thy journey n 
happy hour, and let me proceed in mine: for well I 
know, What’s honestly earned may be easily lost ; but 
ill-got wealth is ever at the owner's cost.” “ Well, 
will not further importune thee,” said Ricote: “but 
pray tell me, Sancho, wast thou in our villoge when 
my wife and daughter departed with my brother-n- 
law?” “Yes, I was,” replied Sancho; “and I can 
tell thee thy daughter appeared so beautiful, that all 
the people in town went forth to see her, and every 
body owned she was the fairest creature under 
sun; she went along weeping, and embraced all her 
friends and acquaintance; and begged of all that came 
to see her that they would recommend her to God, 8 
our lady, his blessed mother. Indeed, her bebaviout 
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——— 
was so moving, that I myself, who am no blubberer, 
could not help shedding tears ; and, in good sooth, 
many persons were very desirous of going after, and 
ing her off, in order to conceal her; but they were 

diverted from that design, by the fear of acting contrar 
to the king’s proclamation. He that showed himself 
the most passionately fond of her, was Don Pedro Gre- 

jo, the young rich heir, who, thou knowest, was 
said to be in love with her. After her departure, he 
never more appeared in our town, and every body be- 
lieved he went away, in order to carry her off; but hi- 
therto we have had no account of his motions.” “TI 
had always a suspicion,” said Ricote, “that the young 

ntleman was enamoured of my daughter ; but, as 
confided in the virtue of Ricota, his passion gave me 
no disturbance ; for thou must have heard, Sancho, that 
the moorish women seldom or never engage in amorous 
intercourse with old Christians ; and my daughter, 
whose inclination, I believe, leaned more to Christiani- 
ty than to love, paid no attention to the importunities 
of that young heir.” “God grant it may be so,” replied 
Sancho: “ for it would have been to the prejudice of 
both: and now let me depart in peace, friend Ricote ; 
for this night I intend to be with my master, Don Quix- 
ote” “God be thy guide, brother Sancho,” said the 
moor: “I see my companions are stirring, and it is 
time for us to make the best of our way.” 

Then the two having embraced one another, Sancho 
mounted Dapple, Ricote supported himself with his 
staff, and in this manner they parted different ways. 





CHAPTER IIL. 

Of certain accidents that befel Sancho upon the road; and 
other circumstances, which to know you need only look for- 
ward, 

Sancuo was so long detained by Ricote, that he 
could not reach the duke’s castie that day, though he 
was within half a league of it, and there overtaken by 
the night, which was dark and close: but it being the 
summer season, he was not much concerned, and 
retired a little from the high-road, with intention to wait 
patiently for morning. It was, however, the pleasure 
of his niggard and unhappy fortune, that in seeking a 
place proper for his accommodation, he and Dapple 
tumbled into a deep and very dark pit, among a num- 
ber of old buildings. In falling he recommended 
himself to God with all his heart, in the firm persuasion 
that he would not stop until he reached the bottom of 
the profound abyss: but this apprehension was happily 
disappointed ; for Dapple having descended little more 
than fathoms, touched the ground, and his rider 
found himself on his beast’s back, without having sus- 
tained the least hurt or damage. He felt his body all 
over, and held in his breath, to know whether he was 
sound or perforated in any part; and when he found 
himself safe, whole, and in Catholic health, he did not 
tail to thank our Lord God for his protection, as he ac- 
tually thought he had been shattered into a thousand 

ieces. He likewise felt about the sides of the pit, to 

now if there was any possibility of being extricated 
without assistance : but he found them all smooth and 
ndicular, without any projection or cranny of 
which he could take the least advantage; a circum- 
stance that greatly increased his chagrin, especially 
when he heard Dapple complain, in a most pathetic and 
lamentable tone: and, indecd, it was no great wonder; 
nor did he lament out of wantonness ; for, in truth, he 
was in a very sorry condition. 

It was then that Sancho Panza exclaimed, “ Alack, 
and a-well-a-day! how unexpected are the accidents 
which, at every turn, befal those who live in this miser- 
able world! who could foretell, that he who yesterday 
saw himself enthroned as governor of an island, giv- 
ing orders to his servants and vassals, should to-day be 
buried in a dungeon, without a soul to remedy his mis- 
fortune, or a servant or vassal to hasten to his relief? 
Here I and my poor beast must perish by hunger, if 
we do not give up the ghost before that period ; he, in 
consequence of being battered and bruised, and I from 
pure sorrow and vexation. At least, I shall not be 
*0 lucky as my master Don Quixote de La Mancha, 
who, when he descended, and sunk into the cave of 
that same enchanted Montesinos, was better enter- 
tained than he could have been in his own house ; so 
that the cloth seemed to be laid, and the bed fairly 
made, There he enjoyed beautiful and agreeable vi- 
sions ; but here, I pelioen, I shall see nothing but toads 
and serpents. Unfortunate wretch that [ am! to what 
& pass am I brought by my fantasies and folly. From 
this cavern (when Heaven shall be pleased to discover 
a) my bones, together with those of 7 honest 

Dapple, will be taken up smooth and white, and 
bare as anatomy ; and, from this particular, perhaps 

It will be discovered who we are, especially by those 

Who know that Sancho Panza never parted from his 





ass, nor his ass from Sancho Panza. I say again, mi- 
serable creatures that we are! why would not our 
niggard fortune allow us to die at home, in our own 
country, in the midst of our friends? where, though our 
misfortune would admit of no remedy, we should not 
have wanted relations to grieve at our fate, and close 
our eyes in the last hour of our trial ! 

“QO my dear companion, and my friend! how ill 
have I rewarded thy good services? Forgive me, 
honest Dapple, and intreat fortune, in the best terms 
thou canst use, to deliver us from this vexatious misery 
in which we are equally involved; in which case, I 
promise to puta crown of laurel upon thy head, so 
as that thou shalt look like a poet laureat: and, withal, 
to give thee double allowance of provender.” In this 
manner did Sancho Panza pour forth his lamentation, 
to which the poor beast listened, without answering one 
word ; such was the danger and distress to which the 
poor animal found himself exposed. 

At Jength, after they had passed the whole night in 
miserable complaints and lamentations, day broke ; and, 
by the light and splendour of the morning, Sancho 
perceived that of all impossibilities it was the most 
impossible to free himself from that pit, without assist- 
ance ; so that he began to lament afresh, and roar aloud 
in hope that somebody might hear his voice: but all 
his cries were uttered to the desert; for in all that 
neighbourhood there was not a soul by whom he could 
be heard; and therefore he gave himself up for lost. 
As Dapple lay with his mouth uppermost, Sancho 
Panza exerted himself in such a manner as to raise his 
friend upon his legs, which, by the bye, could scarce 
bear his weight; and, taking a piece of bread out of 
his wallet, which had likewise suffered the same unfor- 
tunate fall, gave it to the r beast, who received it 
very thankfully, and Sancho told him, as if he under- 
stood his words, “ All ills are good when attended with 
food.” About this time, he discovered a hole at one 
side of the dungeon, large enough to give passage to a 
man, provided he could bend his body, and cree 
through; to this he hastened, and squeezing himself 
into it, perceived within a large extensive space, the 
particulars of which he could distinguish; for through 
what may be termed the roof, descended a small stream 
of light that illuminated the whole place, which, as he 
observed, dilated and extended itself through another 
spacious concavity. 

Sancho, having made these remarks, returned to the 
place where his companion stood, and with astone be- 

n to clear away the rubbish from the hole, which he 
In a little time enlarged to such a degree that Dapple 

assed with ease. ‘Then taking the halter in his hand, 

e led him forwards through that cavern, in hope of 
finding an exit at the other end: and sometimes he 
a darkling, and sometimes without one ray of 

ight ; but always in fear and trepidation. “God Al- 
mighty protect me!” said he within himself: “this, 
that is such a dismal expedition to me, would be an 
excellent adventure to my master, who would look 
upon these depths, and dungeons, as so many flower- 
a and palaces of Galiana ;* and expect to pass 
rom this distress and obscurity, into some blooming 
meadow adorned with the pride of spring: whereas, i, 
a miserable wretch! equally imprudent and poor-spirit- 
ed, dread, at every step, that another dungeon, still 
more deep, will suddenly open under my feet, and 
swallow me up at once: we may bear, without a groan, 
the misfortune that comes alone.” In venting these 
ejaculations, he fancied he had proceeded about half a 
league, when he perceived a kind of confused light, 
like that of day, glimmering through a passa; that 
seemed to be the road from this to the other wo i. 

Here Cid Hamet Benengeli, leaving the squire, re- 
turns to Don Quixote, waiting with joy and transport 
for the combat, in which he was to engage with the 
person who had robbed the daughter of Donna Rodri- 
guez of her precious virtue; for he made no doubt of 
redressing the grievance and disgrace which the de- 
linquent had fe oniously entailed upon the innocent 
damsel. 

Chancing one morning to go out, in order to improve 
and inure himself to the exercise of arms, which he 
meant to practise in that combat to which in a few days 
he must be exposed, he, in wheeling about, or givin 
the charge with | Rozinante, rode so near the mouth o 
a cavern, that if he had not vigorously pulled in the 
reins, he must have plunged into it, without all possi- 
bility of escape. He kepthis seat, however, and atlength 
made his retreat good ; then re-approaching the hole, 
he, without alighting, surveyed the depth of the cave ; 
and while he was thus employed, heard loud cries issu- 
ing from below; in consequence of which, listening 





* This was a moorish princess, for whom her father built 
a stately palace near the Toge, the ruins of which remain 
to this day. 


with great attention, he could distinguish articulate 
sounds, and distinctly understand the following excla- 
mation: “So ho! above there; is there any Christian 
within hearing? or any charitable gentleman, whose 
bowels yearn at the distress of a sinner buried alive, 
and an unfortunate misgoverned governor ?” 
Don Quixote thought he recognized the voice of 
Sancho Panza, at hearing which he was confounded 
and astonished ; and, raising his own voice as high as 
he could strain, “ Who is that below,” cried he, “ com- 
plaining so grievously?” “Who should be here, or 
who complain, but the bewildered Sancho Panza, for 
his sins, and misfortune, appointed governor of the is- 
land Barataria, who was formerly squire to the renown- 
ed knight, Don Quixote de La Mancha?” When the 
knight heard this declaration, his surprise redoubled, 
his amazement increased, and he was struck with the 
notion that Sancho Panza was dead, and his soul doing 
penance in that place. Swayed by this conjecture, he 
exclaimed, “I conjure thee by all that is sacred, as a 
Catholic Christian, to tell me who thou art; if a soul 
in punishment, let me know what I can do in thy be- 
half; for, as it is my profession to favour and assist the 
needy of this world, so likewise am I ready to succour 
and relieve the miserable objects of the other world, 
who cannot relieve themselves.” “ At that rate, and by 
your worship’s discourse,” answered the voice, “ you 
should be my master Don Quixote de La Mancha; 
and, indeed, by the tone of your voice, I know you 
can be no other.” “Don Quixote I am,” replied the 
knight: “he who professes to aid and assist the living, 
as well as the dead, in their distresses. Tell me, there- 
fore, who thou art, by whom I am thus held in astonish- 
ment; for if thou art my squire Sancho Panza, and 
hast quitted this life, seeing the devils have not got 
possession of thy soul, but, through the mercy of God, 
thou art now in purgatory, our holy mother the Roman 
Catholic Church has prayers sufficient to deliver thee 
from thy present pain ; and I, for my part, will solicit 
them in thy behalf, as far as my whole fortune will ex- 
tend; I say, therefore, make haste, and declare thy 
name and situation.” ‘I vow to God!” answered the 
voice, “and swear by the birth of whom your worship 
pleases, Signor Don Quixote de La Mancha, that I am 
your identical squire Sancho Panza, and was never yet 
dead in the whole course of my life; but I quitted mv 
‘overnment for causes and considerations which I must 
ave more leisure to explain: last night I fell into this 
dungeon, together with Dapple, who will not suffer me 
to tell an untruth; by the same token he stands now 
at my back.” One would have imagined the beast 
understood what his master said ; for that moment he 
began to bray so strenuously, that the whole cave echoed 
with the sound. “A most unexceptionable evidence!” 
cried Don Quixote: “I know that note as well as if 
I had given it birth; and, besides, I See apa thy voice, 
my Sancho ; wait a little, I will ride to the duke’s 
castle, which is hard by, and — ¥ le to extricate 
thee from that dungeon into which thou hast been 
plunged for thy sins and transgressions.” “TI intreat 
your worship to go, for the love of God! and return 
speedily ; for | cannot bear to be buried here alive ; and 
morever, I am ready to die with fear!” 

The knight leaving him, accordingly repaired to the 
castle, where he recounted to the duke and the duchess 
the accident which had befallen poor Sancho, at which 
they were not a little surprised, though they at once 
comprehended how he must have fallen, by the corres- 
pondence of that cavern, which had been there time 
out of mind: but, they could not conceive how he 
could have quitted the government, without giving them 
notice of his coming. Finally, ropes and cables were 

rovided, together with a me number of people: and 

apple and Sancho Panza, though not without a good 
deal of trouble, were hoisted up from dungeons and 
darkness to the cheerful light of day. “In this » an- 
ner,” said a student, who chanced to be among the 
spectators, “should all bad governors be dragged from 
their governments like that poor sinner from the pro- 
found abyss, half dead with hunger, pale with fear, 
and, as I believe, without a penny in his pocket.” San- 
cho, hearing this observation, replied, “ Eight or ten 
days are now elapsed, brother growler, since I assumed 
the reins of government in that island which was 
committed to my charge; and, in all that time, I never 
once had my be ly-full, even of dry bread : I have been 

rsecuted by physicians ; my bones have becn crushed 
by the enemy: but, I never had a bribe in view, nor 
did I ever receive my due. And this being the case, as 
it certainly is, methinks I have not deserved to be 
dragged out in this manner : but, Man projects in vain, 
for, God doth still ordain: Heaven knows how meet 
it is to grant what every one pretends to want: Every 
season has its reason Let no man presume to think, 
of this cup I will not drink: for, Where the flitch we 





hope to find, not even a hook is left behind. God 
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knows my meaning, and that’s enough ; I shall say no 
more, though perhaps I could speak more plainly.” 
“Be not angry, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “and 
give thyself no concern about what thou mayest hear, 
otherwise there will be no end of thy vexation : console 
thyself with a good conscience, and let them say what 
they will ; for itis as impracticable to tie up the tongue 
of malice, as to erect barricadoes in the open fields. It 
a governor resigns his office in good circumstances, 
ple say he must have been an oppressor and a 
nave; and if poverty attends him in his retreat, they 
set him down as an idiot and a fool.” “ For this time,” 
answered Sancho, “I am certain they will think me 
more fool than knave.” 

Thus discoursing, and surrounded by a number of 
boys, and other spectators, they arrived at the castle, 
where the duke and duchess waited to receive them in 
a gallery; but Sancho would not go up stairs, until he 
saw Dapple properly accommodated in the stable ; for, 
he observed, the poor creature had passed the preceding 
night in very indifferent lodging : then he went to pay his 
respects to his noble patrons, before whom fallmg on 
his knees, “ According to the good pleasure of your 
graces,” said he, “and without any merit on m 
side, I went to govern your island Barataria, whic 
naked I entered, and naked I remain; and if I lose 
nothing as little I gain. Whether I have governed 
righteously or amiss, there are witnesses who will de- 
clare, and say whatsoever they think proper. I have 
explained doubts, and decided causes, though all the 
time half dead with hunger, because my fasting seemed 
good under Doctor Pedro Positive, native of Snatch- 
away, the island and governor’s physician: we were 
assaulted in the night by the enemy, who put us all in 
great jeopardy and consternation ; and the inhabitants 
of the island said they were delivered, and proved vic- 
torious, by the valour of my invincible arm; but, so 
emay God deal with them as they speak truth, In a 
word, I have, during my administration, considered the 
cares and obligations that attend the exercise of power, 
and found them, by my reckoning, too weighty for my 
shoulders ; they are neither fit burthens for my back, 
nor arrows for my quiver: and, therefore, that the go- 
vernment might not discard me, I have thought proper 
to discard the government: and yesterday I left the 
island as I found it, with the same streets, houses, and 
roofs, which belonged to it when I took possession. I 
have borrowed of no man, nor consulted my own pri- 
vate gain or advantage; and although my intention 
was to make some wholesome regulations, I did not put 
my design in execution, because I was afraid they 
would not be observed; and a law neglected is the 
same thing as one that never was enacted. 

“T quitted the island, as I have said, without any 
other company than that of Dapple ; I fell into a dun- 
geon, through which I groped my way, until the morn- 
ing, by the light of the sun, I perceived a passage out 
of it, though not so easy, but that if Heaven had not 
not sent my master Don Quixote to my assistance, 
there I should have remained to the day of judgment. 
Here, then, my lord duke, and lady duchess, is your 
— Sancho Panza, who, during the ten days of 

is administration, has gained nothing but so much 
knowledge, that he would not give a farthing to be 
governor, not only of an island, but even of the whole 
world; and, in this opinion, kissing your grace’s feet, 
and imitating the game of boys, who cry, Leap, and 
away, I take a leap from the government into the service 
of my master Don Quixote ; for, in short, though with 
him I eat my bread in terror and alarm, I, at least, fill 
my belly ; and so that is full, I care not whether it be 
with carrots or partridge.” 

Here Sancho concluded his harangue, during which 
the knight was in a continual apprehension that he would 
utter a thousand absurdities; but, when he heard it 
finished with so few, he thanked Heaven in his heart ; 
while the duke embraced Sancho, and told him he 
was grieved to the soul that he had so soon left his 
government ; but he would find means to invest him 
with another office in his estate, which would be attend- 
ed with less care and more advantage. He was like- 
wise consoled by the duchess, who gave particular orders 
about his entertainment, as he seemed to be sorely bruis- 
ed, and in a lamentable condition. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Of the dreadful and unseen battle fought between Don Quix- 
ote de la Mancha and the lacquey Tosilos, in behalf of the 
daughter of Rodriguez, the duenna. 

Tue duke and duchess did not repent of the joke 
they had executed upon Sancho Panza, with respect to 
his government, especially as the steward arrived the 
same day, and gave a circumstantial detail of all the 
words and actions which he had said and performed, 
during the term of his administration. In fine, he mag- 
nified the assault of the island, and the terror of Sancho, 








and described the manner of his departure, from the 
account of which they received no small pleasure and 
satisfaction. f 

The history afterwards relates, that the day appointed 
for the combat arrived; and the duke, having again 
and again instructed his lacquey Tosilos how to ma- 
ain Quixote, so as to conquer without slaying, or 
even wounding the knight, ordered the lances to be 
divested of their iron head, observing to Don Quixote 
that Christianity, upon which he valued himself, would 
not allow him to let the combat be fought with any risk 
and danger of his life; and that he hoped the knight 
would be satisfied with his granting a field for the lists 
in his territories, an indulgence contrary to the decree of 
the holy council, which prohibits all such challenges ; 
he therefore desired that the battle might not be fought 
to the last extremity. Don Quixote said he excellency 
might order the particulars of that affair according to his 
own pleasure, and that he would punctually comply 
with every circumstance of the disposition. 

The dreadful day then being arrived, and the duke 
having caused a spacious scaffold to be erected be- 
fore the court-yard of the castle, for the accommoda- 
tion of the judges of the field, and the mother and 
daughter, who were plaintiffs in the cause; an in- 
finite number of people assembled from all the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, to see the novelty of 
this battle; for such a combat had never been seen 
nor heard of in that country by either the living or 
the dead. The first that entered the lists was the 
master of the ceremonies, in order to examine the 

ound ; and he accordingly surveyed the whole 

eld, to see that there was no deceit, or any thing 
concealed, that might occasion stumbling or falling. 
Then came the duennas and took their seats, veiled 
down to the eyes, and even to the bosom, with de- 
monstrations of excessive grief. They being seated, 
Don Quixote presented himself in the lists; and in a 
little time appeared the great lacquey Tosilos upon a 
mighty steed that shook the very ground, accompanied 
with a number of trumpets, his visor being down, and 
his whole body stiffened with strong and shining armour ; 
his horse seemed to be of the Friezland breed, broad 
built, and of a flea-bitten colour, with a stone of wool 
hanging to every foot. Thus approached the valiant 
combatant, well instructed by the duke how to enga 
the valorous Don Quixote de La Mancha, and parti- 
cularly cautioned against taking away the life of his 
knightly opponent; for he was warned to avoid the 
first encounter as he would shun his own death, which 
must have been certain, had they met full shock in the 
midst of their career. This champion, crossing the 
field, and riding up to the | agra where the duennas were 
seated, began very earnestly to* contemplate the person 
who claimed him as her husband; while the master of 
the field, calling to Don Quixote, who had likewise en- 
tered the lists, and kept close to Tosilos, asked the duen- 
nas if they consented to depend upon Don Quixote de 
La Mancha for the redress of their grievances. They 
—_— in the affirmative, declaring at the same time, that 
whatever he should do in the affair, they would hold ast 
well done, firm, and sufficient. By this time, the duke 
and duchess had placed themselves in a gallery that 
overlooked the barriers, which were crowded with an 
infinite number of people, who came to see the dread- 
ful and never-beheld encounter; but before they en- 
gaged, it was stipulated, that if Don Quixote should 
overcome his antagonist, he, the said antagonist, should 
marry the daughter of Donna Rodriguez; but, should 
victory declare for the defendant, he should be released 
from the promise they pretended he had made, without 
giving any other satisfaction. 

The master of the ceremonies having divided the sun, 
and stationed each combatant in his proper post, the 
drums began to thunder, the sound of trumpets filled the 
air, the earth trembled beneath their feet, and the hearts 
of the gazing multitude throbbed with suspense and ex- 
pectation ; some hoping, and others fearing, the good 
or bad success of the battle. Finally, Don Quixote, 





* A critic, inclined to enumerate the inadvertencies of 
Cervantes, might observe that Sancho pulled a piece of 
bread out of his wallet, and gave it to Dapple, after he had 

iven the contents of the said wallet to the pilgrims ; that 

e tells the duke and duchess he had governed ten days, 
whereas he had continued but seven days in office; and 
lastly, that Tosilos contemplated the beauty of the damsel, 
though we are previously told, that she was veiled down to 
the bosom. 

t In the romance of Gerard de Nevers we read, that a 
certain young lady, perceiving the eagerness with which 
that knight undertook her defence, pulled the glove from her 
left hand, and presented it to him, saying, “ Sir knight, my 
body, life, lands, and honour, I commit to the protection of 
Goa and you, to whom I pray he may grant grace to obtain 
the victory, and deliver us from the danger in which we are 
now involved.” 





recommending himself with all his heart to our Lord 
God, and to the lady Dulcinea del Toboso, waited with 
impatience for the precise signal of engaging; while 
our lacquey, engrossed by far other sentiments, 

of nothing but what we will now explain. While 
stood gazing at his female enemy, she appeared in hig 
eyes the most beautiful creature he had ever seen in 
whole course of his life; and the little blind urchin, 
vulgarly known by the name of Cupid, was unwilling 
to lose this opportunity to triumph over a lacqueyan 
soul, and register this subject in the list of his achieve. 
ments ; he, therefore, approached him fairly and sofily, 
and unperceived let fly an arrow two andslong, w i 
entering his left side, transfixed his heart; nor was it 
difficult to perform this exploit, for love is invincible, 
and makes his entrance and exit wheresoever he chooses 
to pass, without being called to account by an 

upon earth—I say, when they gave the signal for 

our lacquey’s soul was gre be by the beauty of 
her, to whom, by this time, he had surrendered his 

ty ; and, therefore, he was not so much affected by the 
sound of the trumpet as his antagonist Don Quixote, 
whose ears it no sooner saluted, than he sprang for 
wards to assault his adversary with all the mettle that 
Rozinante could exert; and his good squire Sancho 
seeing him begin his career, exclaimed with an audible 
voice, “God be thy guide, thou cream and flower of 
knights-errant: God grant thee the victory, seeing thy 
cause is the best.” 

Although Tosilos saw Don Quixote advancing against 
him, he did not budge one step from his station, but 
called aloud to the field-master, to whom, when he 
went up to see what he wanted, he thus addressed him- 
self: “Tell me, signor, is not this combat appointed to 
determine whether | shall or shall not marry that lady?” 
To this question the other having replied in the affirm. 
ative, “Well then,” resumed the lacquey, “I havea 
tender conscience that would be grievously burthened 
should I proceed in this quarrel; and, therefore, I own 
myself vanquished, and will forthwith take the lady to 
wife.” The field-master was surprised at this decla- 
ration of Tosilos, and being in the secret of the plan, 
knew not what answer to make; while Don Quixote, 
perceiving his enemy did not come on. to the assault, 
checked Rozinante in the middle of his career. The 
duke, being ignorant of the cause that retarded the 
battle, was by the field-master informed of what Tosi- 
los had said, at which he was extremely surprised and 
incensed ; whereas, Tosilos, in the mean time, rode w 
towards the place where Donna Rodriguez was seat 
and pronounced with a loud voice, “Madam, as lam 
willing to marry your daughter, there is no occasion to 
seek that by disputes and contention which I may ob- 
tain peaceably, without the danger of death.” The va- 
liant Don Quixote hearing this address, “ Since that is 
the case,” said he, “I am released and acquitted of 
my promise: let them marry a God’s name, and as 
our Lord bestows the bride, may St. Peter bless the 
nuptials.” 

The duke descending into the court-yard of the 
castle, and advancing to Tosilos, “Knight,” said he, “is 
it true that you own yourself vanquished, and that, in- 
stigated by yourtimorous conscience, you consent to 
marry this damsel?” When he answered, “ Yes, my 
lord.” “Heis very much in the right,” cried Sancho : 
“give always to the cat what was kept for the rat; 
and, let it still be thy view all mischief to eschew.” 
As for Tosilos, he began to unlace his helmet, and 
earnestly begged that somebody would come to his as- 
sistance ; for his breath was almost gone, and he could 
not bear to be confined so long in such a narrow lodg- 
ing. People accordingly ran to his relief ; and his head 
being uncased, Donna Rodriguez discovered the indi- 
vidual countenance of our lacquey, which the daughter 
no sooner beheld than she cried aloud, “A cheat! @ 
cheat! my lord duke has palmed his lacquey upon us, 
in lieu of my lawful husband: I demand justice of God 
and the king, for this malicious, not to call it knavish 
contrivance.” 

“Ladies,” said Don Quixote, “ give yourselves no 
concern: there is neither malice nor knavery in the 
case ; or, if there is, it cannot be occasioned by the 
duke, but by those wicked enchanters who persecute 
me without ceasing : envious ofthe glory I shouldhave 
acquired in this achievement, they have metamor 
your husband ’s face into the aspect of this man, who 
you say is the duke’s lacquey. Take my advice, there- 
fore, maugre the malice of mine enemies, bestow your 
hand upon him ; for, without all doubt, he is the very 
person whom you desire to obtain as a husband.” _ 

The duke, overhearing this admonition, had well n 
vented all his indignation in laughter, saying, “T 
adventures that happen to Signor Don Quixote are 80 
extraordinary, that I am apt to believe this is not —_ 
my lacquey ; but let us make use of this expedient 
stratagem: we will, if it be agreeable, delay the mar 
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jage a fortnight, and confine this person, of whom we 
are doubtful, and in that time, perhaps he will retrieve 
his former figure ; for surely the rancour of those wick- 
ed enchanters, who hate Don Quixote, cannot last so 
; especially as such delusions and transformations 
pe them so little” “O, my lord!” cried Sancho, 
“those banditti have been long accustomed to chop, 
change, and transmography every thing that belongs to 
my master: some time ago he vanquished an errant 
walled the Knight of the Mirrors, and, in a twinkling, 
they transformed him into the figure of the bachelor 
Sampson Carrasco, a townsman and great friend of ours : 
as for my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, they have chang- 
ed her into a homely country wench ; and, therefore, ] 
take it for granted that this man will die and live a lac- 
quey all the days of his life.” 
ere the daughter of Donna Rodriguez interposing, 
«Be who he will,” said she, “I am obliged to him for 
ing me in marriage : and I would rather be the law- 
ful wite of a ay than the deluded mistress of a gen- 
tleman; although he who deluded me has no preten- 
sions to that title” In fine, all these incidents and ex- 
planations ended in the resolution to confine Tosilos, 
until they should see the issue of his transformation ; 
while, with unusual acclamation, the victory was ad- 
judged to Don Quixote; though the greatest part of the 
tors seemed melancholy and disappointed, be- 
cause they had not seen two such hopeful combatants 
hew one another in pieces: in the same manner as the 
boys are out of humour, when the execution is prevent- 
ed by the malefactor’s being pardoned, either by the 
party or the king. 
he crowd dispersed, the duke and Don Quixote re- 
turned to the castle, Tosilos was sent to prison; Don- 
na Rodriguez and her daughter rejoiced exceeding! 
when they saw that, one way or another, this affair 
would end in marriage, and the lover consoled himself 
with the same prospect. 


CHAPTER V. 


Giving an account of the manner in which Don Quixote took 
leave of the duke ; and of what passed between him and the 
gay and witty Altisidora, one of the duchess’s damsels. 


By this time, Don Quixote thought he would do well 
to ay that idle way of life which he led in the castle ; 
for he imagined himself much to blame in living thus 
buried and inactive among those infinite dainties and 
entertainments with which he, as a knight-errant, was 
ae by that noble pair; and he concluded that he 
would be obliged to give a severe account to Heaven 
of this idleness and sequestration. He, therefore, one 
day, begged leave of the duke and duchess to depart ; 
and they granted his request with marks of being ex- 
tremely grieved at his intention. The duchess deliver- 
ed to Sancho Panza his wife’s letter, and the good 
Squire wept bitterly when he understood the contents ; 
saying, “Who could have thought such mighty hopes 
as were engendered in the breast of my wife Teresa 
Panza, by the news of my government, would vanish, 
m my returning again to the woeful adventures of my 
master Don Quixote de La Mancha? Nevertheless, I 
am pleased to find that my Teresa behaved like her- 
telf, in sending the acorns to the duchess ; for had she 

in that particular, I should have been sorely vex- 
ed, and she would have shown herself ungrateful : what 
comforts my poor heart is, that they cannot call this 
present a bribe ; for, [ was actually in possession of the 
government before the acorns were sent: and it is but 
reasonable, that folks who receive any sort of benefit 
uuld show their gratitude, even though in trifles. In 
effect, naked I took possession of the government, and 
naked I resigned my office; therefore, I may say with 
a safe conscience, which is no small boast, I naked 
was born, and naked remain; and if I lose nothing as 
little L gain.” ‘ 

This conference Sancho held with his own bosom, 
on the day of their departure: as for Don Quixote, 
having taken leave of their graces overnight, he, in the 
morning, presented himself armed in the court-yard of 
the castle, where he furnished a spectacle to all the 
people of the family, not even excepting the duke and 

8, who viewed him from the gallery. Sancho 
was mounted upon Dapple, extremely well pleased 
~ the contents of his bags, wallet, or store; for the 

uke’s Steward, who acted the part of the Countess 

n given him a small purse of two hundred 
Crowns, to answer the emergencies of the road: but of 
this supply Don Quixote was ignorant. While every 
all » 48 we have said, stood gazing at the knight, 

of a sudden, from among the other duennas and 
imsels of the duchess, the gay and witty Altisidora, 
+ Voice, pronounced what follows in a lament- 





Ah! hear my plaint, unlucky knight, 
Pull in thy reins, and do me right ; 
And — spare, at my request, 

The flanks of that poor batter’d beast 
Consider she whose heart’s at stake, 
False man! is not a scaly snake ; 

But a young lambkin, meek and true, 
Just wean’d from tit of mother ewe. 
Say, monster, why undo a maid 

More beautiful than ever stray’d 

With Cynthia, huntress of the wood, 
Or Venus, native of the flood? 

But it, Eneas like, thou mean’st to fly, 
The death of Barrabas may Quixote die 


Thou, robber! in thy claws hast got 
The heart, and bowels, and what not, 
Of a weak virgin, Heav’n befriend her! 
Mild, humble, timorous, and tender. 
Three linen nightcaps hast thou stole, 
And silken garters strong and whole, 
That to these legs did appertain, 

These legs, as marble smooth and clean, 
Thou carry’st off two thousand sighs, 
Which, kindled by thy beaming eyes, 
Would in a twinkling quite destroy 

‘Two thousand cities great as Troy. 

But if, AEneas-like, thou mean’st to fly, 
The death of Barrabas may Quixote die, 


May Sancho’s buttocks and his heart 
Ne’er feel the ignominious smart 
Prescrib’d, when he is pleased and ready, 
To disenchant thy fav’rite lady. 

Since thine is the offence and blame, 
Endure the punishment and shame 
Which in my country, once a year, 
The righteous for the wicked Coast 

Be thy adventures (small or great) 
Toglorious and unfortunate ; 

Like dreams may all thy pleasures fade, 
Thy constancy oblivion shade ; 

And if, ZEneas-like, thou mean’st to fly, 
The death of Barrabas may Quixote die, 


May’st thou be deem’d a perjur’d devil, 
Ev’nfrom Marchena unto Seville ; 

From Loja to Granada hated, 

From London Tow’r to England baited, 
At draughts should’st thou attempt to play 
Or waste at ombre all the day, 

May no crown’d monarch or spadillet 
Attend the efforts of thy skill: 

When angry corn disturbs thy toe, 

May blood at every paring flow ; 

‘And of each tooth the barbers draw, 

The stump still fester in thy jaw: 

Nay, since, AEneas-like, thou mean’st to fly, 
The death of Barrabas may Quixote die. 


While the afflicted Altisidora complained in these 
strains, Don Quixote surveyed her attentively, and 
without answering a word to her lamentations, turned 
to Sancho, saying, “By the age of thine ancestors! my 
dear Sancho, I conjure thee to tell me the truth: say, 
hast thou actually got the three caps, and the garters, 
which this enamoured damsel mentions ?”—To this 
question the squire replied: “The three caps I have ; 
but as to the garters, i know nothing of the matter.” 

The duchess was surprised at the freedom of Altisi- 
dora’s behaviour ; for although she knew her to be for- 
ward, merry, and frank, she did not think the girl pos- 
sessed of assurance enough to attempt a scheme of this 
nature ; and her admiration was the greater, as she had 
not been previously apprised of the intended joke. The 
duke, however, in order to reinforce the jest, addressed 
himself to Don Quixote in these words : “It does not 
look well, sir knight, that you, who have met with such 
honourable reception and treatment in this my castle, 
should presume to carry off by stealth three night-caps, 
at least, if not a pair of garters likewise, belonging to 
my damsel : these are marks of a bad heart, and but ill 
agree with your reputation. Restore the garters to 
the right owner ; otherwise I challenge you to mortal 
combat, without any apprehension that knavish en- 
chanters will transform or change my face, as they 
have practised upon my lacquey Tosilos, your last an- 
tagonist.” 

“God forbid,” replied Don Quixote, “that I should 


unsheath my sword against your illustrious persons, of 


whom I received such favours. The three night-caps 
shall be restored ; for Sancho own they are in his cus- 
tody : but it is impossible to make restitution of the gar- 
ters, as neither he nor I did ever receive them : and I dare 
say your damsel will find them, if she will take the trou- 
ble to rummage her own drawers. I, my lord duke, was 
never a thief, and I hope never shall, in the whole course 
of my life, provided God will not withdraw from me his 
guiding hand. The damsel, according to her own de- 
claration, talks like an enamoured person, but surely I 
am not to blame for her impertinence ; and, therefore, I 
have no reason to ask pardon either of her or your ex- 





cellency, whom I intreat to look upon me with more 
favourable sentiments, and beseech anew to consent 
that I may prosecute my journey.” “God grant your 
departure may be so happy,” said the duchess, “ that 
we may always hear news of Don Quixote’s ex- 
ploits. Go then, a God’s name: for the longer you stay, 
our presence blows up the fire the more fiercely in the 
ms of the damsels who behold you : as for mine, I 
will chastise her in such a manner, that from hencefor- 
ward she shall never trangress either in word or deed.” 
“One word more, however, I beg thou wilt hear me 
speak, O valiant Don Quixote !” said Altisidora: “I 
crave pardon for having taxed you with the garters ; for, 
as I shall answer to Heaven and my own conscience, 
they are now upon my legs ; and I have been guilty of 
a mistake, like the man who went in search of his ass 
while he was mounted on his back.” “Did I not tell 
you so?” cried the — ; “I should be a rare fellow, 
indeed, to receive and conceal stolen goods ; had I been 
that way inclined, I might have had opportunities enough 
in my government.” 

Don Quixote, bowing his head, made a profound re- 
verence to the duke andduchess, and all the spectators ; 
then turning Rozinante, and being followed by Sancho 
upon ey e, he set out from the castle, directing his 
course to Saragossa. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Showing how adventures thronged upon Don Quixote so thick 
as to entangle one another. 

Wuewn Don Quixote found hignselfin the open field 
free and disembarrassed from the complaints of Altisi- 
dora, he seemed to be placed in the very centre of his 
own wish, and to enjoy a renovation of spirits, in order 
to prosecute anew the aim of his chivalry. Turning, 
therefore, to his squire, “ Sancho,” said he, “ liberty is one 
of the most precious gifs which Heaven hath bestowed 
on man, exceeding all the treasures which earth inclo- 
ses, or which ocean hides ; and for this blessing, as well 
as for honour, we may, and ought to venture life itself: 
on the other hand, captivity and restraint are the greatest 
evils that human nature can endure. I make this ob- 
servation, Sancho, because thou hast seen the delicacies 
and the plenty with which we were entertained in the 
castle: yet, in the midst of those savoury banquets, 
and ice-cooled potations, I thought myself confined 
within the very straits of famine, because I did not en- 
jy the treat with that weety which I should have felt, 

ad it been my own; for obligations incurred by bene- 
fits and favours received, are fetters which hamper the 
free-born soul.—Happy is he to whom Heaven hath sent 
a morsel of bread, for which he is obliged to none but 
Heaven itself.” 

“But notwithstanding all that your worship hath 
said,” replied Sancho, “we, for our parts, ought not 
to be ungrateful, considering the two hundred crowns 
of gold the duke’s steward gave me in a purse, and 
which, as a plaster and a cordial, I keep next my heart, 
in case of emergency; for we shall not always find 
such castles where we can be entertained ; on the con- 
trary, we may sometimes stumble upon sorry inns, 
where we shall be soundly cudgelled.” 

With this, and other such discourse, the two errants, 
knight and squire, amused themselves, while they pro- 
eceded on their journey. Having travelled a little more 
than a league, they perceived upon a green spot of 
ground, about a dozen countrymen at dinner, with their 
cloaks spread under them ; and hard by, certain white 
sheets at some distance from one another, that seemed 
to cover something above which they were raised up, 
and stretched with great care and caution. Don Quixote, 
approaching the men, first of all saluted them courte- 
ously, and then asked what it was they covered so 
carefully with these pieces of linen? “Signor,” replied 
one of the countrymen, “ under these sheets are carved 
images for an altar-piece, to be set up in our town: 
we cover them in this manner, that they may not be 
sullied, and carry them upon our shoulders, that they 
may not bebroken.” “ If you please,” replied the knight, 
“T should be glad to see them: they must certainly be 
good images which you so carefully convey.” “Good !” 
cried the other: “aye, that the price of them will de~ 
clare : I can assure you, there is not one of them that 
does not cost above fifty ducats ; and that px worship 
may be convinced of the truth of what I say, stay a 
moment and you shall see it with your own eyes.” 

So saying, he left his dinner, and rising up, unco- 
vered the first piece, which represented St. George 
on horseback, with his lance thrust into the throat of 
a serpent coiled at his feet, exhibiting all the fierce- 
ness with which that animal is usually painted ; and 
the whole group looked, as the saying is, like a flame 
of gold. ; 

Don Quixote, immediately recognising the subject, 





“ This knight,” said he, “was one of the best errants 
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that ever signalized themselves in divine warfare ; his 
name was St. George, and he was, moreover, a protec- 
tor of damsels. Let us see the next,” which, when 
displayed, appeared to be the image of St. Martin on 
horseback, dividing his cloak with the beggar. Don 
Quixote no sooner beheld it, than he said to Sancho, 
“This knight was also one of the Christian adventur- 
ers, and, I believe, more liberal than valiant, as thou 
mayest perceive by this circumstance of his dividing 
his cloak, and giving one half to the beggar ; and doubt- 
less this incident must have happened in the winter 
season, otherwise the saint was so charitable he would 
have given the whole.” “ Nay, that surely was not the 
case,” replied the squire: “but he held fast by the old 
proverb, which says, The man in wisdom must be old, 
who knows in giving where to hold.” 

Don Quixote smiled at this remark, and desired the 
man to lift the third cover, under which appeared the 
figure of the patron of Spain on horseback, with his 
bloody sword, trampling * a and bruising the heads 
of the moors. Don Quixote, seeing this representation, 
exclaimed, “ Ah! this is a knight, and chief in the 
eee of Christ ; his name is Don San Diego Mata 

oros,* and he was one of the most valiant saints and 
knights which earth ever produced, or heaven now con- 
tains.” Then they unveiled the fourth, which exhibit- 
ed St. Paul falling from his horse, with ali the circum- 
stances usually set forth in the picture of his conversion, 
80 lively represented, that one would have almost 
thought Christ was speaking, and Paul answering the 
voice. “This,” said Don Quixote, “was the most 
bitter enemy the church of God ever had, while our 
Lord and Saviour was on earth, and afterwards the 

reatest defender it will ever have: a knight-errant in 
his life, and a perfect saint in his death ; an unwearied 
labourer in the vineyard of our Lord, a teacher of the 
Gentiles, schooled by Heaven, and whose professor and 
master was Jesus Christ himself.” 

There being no other images to see, Don Quixote 
desired the man to cover up those he had examined ; 
and, addressing himself to the bearers, “Brothers,” 
said he, “I look upon it as a good omen to have met 
with these images: for these saints and knights were 
of + | rofession, which is the exercise of arms; with 
this difference, however, they are saints, and fought 
in a divine manner; and I, who am a sinner, fight in 
the manner of men, They conquer heaven by force 
of their arms; for the kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence; whereas I know not hitherto what I have 
conquered by the toils and troubles I have undergone: 
but if my Dulcinea del Toboso should be delivered 
from those she now sustains, my fortune will be bettered, 
my judgment repaired, and perhaps my steps may be 
directed through a better path than that which I at pre- 
sent follow.” 

This declaration was closed with an exclamation of 
Sancho, who cried aloud, “ The Lord give ear, I pray ; 
and sin be deaf for aye” The men were equally 
astonished at the knight’s appearance and discourse, 
one half of which they did not understand: neverthe- 
less, they made an end of their meal, shouldered their 
images, and taking leave of Don Quixote, pursued 
their journey. Sancho was, on this occasion, as much 
astonished at the learning of his master, as if he had 
never known him before that day: and imagined there 
was not a history or event in the whole world that was 
not deciphered on his nail, or nailed to his memory. 
“Truly, master of mine,” said he, “if what has hap- 
pened to us to-day may be called an adventure, it is 
the most sweet and delicious of all that have yet 
befallen us in the whole course of our peregrinations : 
from this we have escaped with whole skins and fear- 
less hearts; we have neither unsheathed our swords, 
battered the earth with our poor carcases, nor are we 
left in a starving condition: blessed be God who hath 
spared me to sce this good luck with my own eyes!” 
“Thou sayest well, Sancho,” replied the knight : “ but 
thou must take notice that all times are not the same, 
nor ey fortunate: and those instances which the 
vulgar call omens, though not founded on any natural 
reason, have, even by persons of sagacity, been held 
and deemed as fair and fortunate. One of the super- 
stitious omen-mongers rises in the morning, goes abroad, 
chances to meet a friar belonging to the ‘beatified St. 
Francis; and, as if he had encountered a dragon in his 
way, runs back to his own house with fear and conster- 
nation, Another Foresight { by accident scatters the 
salt upon the table, by which fear and melancholy are 
scattered through his heart; as if nature was obliged 
to foretell future misfortunes by such trivial signs and 
tokens; whereas a prudent mon anda good Christian 
will not so minutely scrutinize the purposes of Heaven. 
Scipio chancing to fall, in landing upon the coast of 


* Moor-killer, 


t The original word is Mendoza, the name of a great 
family in Spain, one of whom was remarkably superstitious. 











Afric, and perceiving that his soldiers looked upon this 
accident as a bad omen, he embraced the soil with 
seeming eagerness, saying, ‘ ‘Thou shalt not scape me, 
Afric ; for [have thee safe within my arms.’ Therefore, 
Sancho, my meeting with those images I consider as a- 
most happy encounter.” “I am of the same opinion,” 
answered the squire: “but I wish your worship would 
be pleased to tell me for what reason the Spaniards, 
when they join battle, and invoke that same St. Diego 
Mata Moroo, cry St. Jago, and Close, Spain! Is Spain 
cloven in such a manner as to want closing? or what 
is the meaning of that ceremony?” “ Sancho,” replied 
the knight, “thy simplicity is very great. You must 
know, that God has given this great Knight of the 
Red Cross as a patron and protector to Spain, especi- 
ally in those dreadful battles fought against the moors. 
The Spaniards, therefore, invoke and call upon him 
as their defender on all such occasions; nay, many 
times hath he been seen overthrowing, trampling, 
slaying, and destroying the squadrons of the children 
of Hagar: * and of this truth | could convince thee by 
many examples recorded in the authentic history of 
Spain.” t y 

Sancho, changing the subject of conversation, “ Sig- 
nor,” said he, “ I was astonished at the boldness of her 
grace’s damsel, Altisidora. Ifaith! she must be sore- 

pricked and stabbed by him they call Cupid, who, 
they say, is a mischievous blind boy, and is able with 
those bleared eyes of his, or rather with no eyes at all, 
if once he takes aim, to pierce through and through 
with his arrows, the smallest heart that ever was seen. 
I have also heard it observed, that by the modesty and 
reserve of young women, those same amorous shafts 
are blunted and ‘broken ; but, in Altisidora, they seem 
to be rather whetted than blunted.” “ Sancho,” replied 
Don Quixote, “ you must know that love has no respect 
of persons ; nor, in his progress, does he confine himself 
within the bounds of reason: indeed, he is of the same 
disposition with death ; for he assaults the lofty palaces 
of kings, as well as the humble cottages of swains: 
when he once has taken full possession of the soul, his 
first exploit is to expel fear and modesty ; and without 
these did Altisidora declare her passion, which engen- 
dered—not pity, but confusion in my breast.” “O mon- 
strous and notorious cruelty !” cried Sancho, “ unheard- 
of ingratitude! I can say for myself, that the least 
kind word from her would have subdued and made me 
her bond-slave, Ah! the son of a whore! what an 
heart of marble, bowels of brass, and soul of plaster !— 
but I cannot, for the blood of me, conceive what the 
damsel could see in your worship, to tame and brin, 
her to such an humble pass: what finery, what g: 
humour, what gentility could she observe about your 
person? or what beauty could she spy in that face? 
for women are taken with these qualities, either seve- 
rally or conjunctly. Verily, verily, I have often stop- 
ped to survey your worship from the sole of your foot 
to the last hair upon your skull; and I protest, before 
God! I think you would be more apt to frighten than 
to captivate a fair lady : and as I have, moreover, heard 
it said, that beauty is the chief and principal article that 
inspires love, your worship, being quite destitute of 
that commodity, I cannot imagine what the poor crea- 
ture was in love with.” “Take notice, Sancho,” re- 
plied Don Quixote, “there are two kinds of beauty, one 
of the mind, and another of the body: that of the mind 
displays itself in the understanding, in honourable and 
virtuous behaviour, in a liberality of disposition, and in 
good breeding : now all these qualifications may centre 
in an ay ote ; and when this kind of beauty, prefer- 
rable to that of the body, is the object of admuration, it 
produces love that glows with equal panes and 
advantage. For my own Sancho, I can easily see 
that I am not beautiful; but I likewise know J am not 
deformed ; and a gentleman who is not altogether mon- 
strous, may inspire the most ardent love, provided he 
is in possession of those qualities of the mind which I 
have mentioned.” 

Thus discoursing together, they entered a wood, at 
a small distance from the highway ; and, all of a sud- 
den, without dreaming of any such let or impediment, 
Don Quixote found himself entangled among some nets 
of green thread, which were spread and stretched from 
tree to tree. As he could not conceive the meaning of 
this phenomenon, “I believe,” said he to Sancho, ‘that 
this of the nets must be one of the newest adventures 
that ever were imagined or contrived. Let me die if 
the enchanters, by whom I am persecuted, have not a 
mind to entangle me in them and obstruct my journey, 





* The moors are said to be descended from Hagar. _ 

t Sancho must have been very simple indeed, to be satis- 
fied with this explanation, which does not even hint at the 
main point of his question; namely, ‘ Why do the Spanish 
soldiers, when they charge their enemy, cry, Close, Spain,” 
a phrase of encouragement by which the soldiers exhort 
one another to do their duty, and clase with the foe, 








in revenge for my rigour and indifference towards Al. 
tisidora! but I shall give them to understand, that ab 
though these nets, instead of thread, were made of the 
hardest adamant, and stronger than that in which the 
jealous god of blacksmiths caught Mars and Venus to. 
gether, 1 would break through them as easily as if they 
were of rushes and unspun cotton.” 

So saying, he endeavoured to proceed and destroy 
this obstacle, when all at once, from a tuft of trees, came 
forth two most beautiful shepherdesses, at least the 
were clad like shepherdesses, though their jackets 
petticoats were of fine brocade—I say their petticoats 
were of the richest gold tabby; their hair hung loose 
upon their shoulders, and, in shining, might have vied 
with the rays of Apollo himself; their heads were adom- 
ed with garlands of green laurel, interwoven with sprigs 
of red amaranth: and their age seemed to be neither 
under fifteen, nor turned of eighteen: a sight that struck 
Sancho with admiration, the knight with surprise, and 
suspended the sun in the middle of his carcer. All the 
four, for some time remained in silent wonder ; and at 
length, the first who spoke was one of the two country. 
maidens, who, addressing herself to Don Quix 
“Forbear, Sir Knight,” said she, “and do not break 
our nets, which, I assure you, were not spread for your 
inconvenience, but merely for our own pastime: and 
because I know you will ask for what reason they are 
placed, and who we are, I will satisfy your curiosity in 
a few words, At a village about two leagues on 
hence, which is inhabited by many people of fortune 
and fashion, it was agreed among a number of friends 
and relations, that they, their wives, sons, daugh 
neighbours, friends, and kinsfolks, should come 
enjoy the fine season in this spot, which is the most 
agreeable situation in all this country ; and here form 
a new pastoral Arcadia, the girls being habited like 
py and the young men like swains, We 
have studied two eclogues; one of the famous poet 
Garcilaso, and another of the most excellent Camoens, 
in his own Portuguese language ; though they are not 
yet represented ; for we arrived only yesterday. Among 
these trees we have pitched some ficld-tents, upon the 
banks of a plentiful stream, which fertilizes all these 
meadows ; and last night we spread these nets from 
tree to tree, in order to deceive and catch the simple 
little birds, which, frightened by the noise we make, 
may fly into the snare: if you com to be our guest, 
signor, you shall be treated liberally and courteously : 
for, at present, neither melancholy nor disgust shall 
enter this place.” ’ 1 

Here she left off speaking, and Don Quixote replied, 
“ Assuredly, most beauteous nymph, Acteon himselt 
could not S seized with more surprise and admiration 
when he all of a sudden beheld Diana bathing, than 
that which now overwhelmed me at sight of such un- 
common charms! I applaud the scheme of your en- 
tertainments and diversions ; 1 thank you heartily for 
your courteous proffer, and if can serve you in any 
shape, zon may command me, with full assurance of 
being obeyed: for I have chosen this profession solely 
because it consists in being grateful and benevolent to 
all mankind, especially to persons of rank, suchas your 
appearance declares you tobe ; and if these nets, which 
I sup occupy but a small space, were exte 
over the whole circumference of the globe, I would find 
new worlds through which I might pass, rather than, 
by breaking the least mesh, run the risk of interrupting 
your diversion. That you may give some credit to 
exaggeration, be pleased to take notice, that he who 
makes it is no other than Don Quixote de La Man 
cha, if peradventure such a name hath ever reached your 
ears. ” 


The young lady no sooner heard these words, than 
turning to the other shepherdess, “O, my dear com- 
ion !” cried she, “what a happy incident is this! 
that there knight, I assure thee, is the most valiant, 
enamoured, and courteous person in the whole world, 
it’ we are not misled and deceived by the printed history 
of his exploits, which I have read from end to end: and 
V'll lay a wager that honest man who accompanies him 
is one Sancho Panza, his squire, whose pleasantry 38 
above all comparison.” “You are in the right,” said 
Sancho: “I am that same pleasant fellow and loyal 
squire whom your ladyship hath so honourably men- 
tioned; and that gentleman is my master, the very In 
dividual historified and aforesaid Don Quixote de La 
Mancha.” 

“Good now! my dear,” said the other: “let us be- 
seech them to stay; our fathers and brothers will be 
infinitely pleased with their conversation ; for I have, 
likewise, heard the same account of the knight’s valour 
and squire’s pleasantry : as for Don Quixote in part 
cular, he is said to be the most constant and loyal lover 
that ever was known; and that his mistress 18 one Dul- 
cinea del Toboso, who bears away the palm of beauly 
from all the ladies in Spain.” “Aye, and justly t00, 
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aid the knight; “ unless your unequalled beauty should 
invalidate her claim. Weary not yourselves, fair ladies, 
iu persuading me to stay; for the indispensable duties 
of my profession will not allow me to rest in any place 
whateve:.” a 
Just as he pronounced these words, they were joined 
by a brother of one of the two nymphs, clad likewise in 
the fashion of a shepherd, though his dress, in point of 
richness and gaicty, corresponded with that of the 
ladies, who told him that the gentleman on horseback 
was the valiant Don Quixote de La Mancha, and the 
other his squire Sancho, whose characters he alread 
knew from his having perused their history. The gal- 
lant youth paid his compliments, and pressed Don 
Quixote to accompany them to the tents, in such a 
manner, that he could not helpcomplying. Then setting 
ap the shout, the nets were filled with different kinds of 
little birds, which, deceived by the colour of the meshes, 
flew precipitately into the very danger they sought to 


avol 

In this place they were joined by above thirty per- 
sons gaily clad like shepherds and shepherdesses, who 
were immediately informed of the names of Don Quix- 
ote and his squire ; a circumstance which afforded them 
no small satisfaction, as the history had already made 
them acquainted with the characters of both. 


Repairing to the tents, where they found tables ready, 
famished with elegance and abundance, they pote 
mented the knight with the place of honour, and all the 
company gazed upon him with admiration. Atlength, 
when the cloth was taken away, Don Quixote raising 
his voice, thus harangued them with great solemnity : 
“Of all the crimes which mankind commit, though 
some say pride is the greatest, I affirm that ingratitude 
is the most atrocious, adhering to the common supposi- 
tion, that hell is crowded with the ungrateful. his 
crime I have, as much as in me lies, endeavoured to 
avoid, ever since the first moment in which I could ex- 
ercise my reason ; and thouch I may not be able to re- 
pay in kind, the benefits which I receive, | substitute 
the will for the deed: when that is not sufficient, I pub- 
lish them to the world ; for he that promulgates the fa- 
vours he has reccived, would also requite them with 
equal generosity, if it was in his power to make such 
recompense. But, for the most part, people who receive 
benefits are inferior to those who bestow them; and, 
therefore, God is above all, because he is the fountain 
ofall good things: yet there is an infinite difference be- 
tween the benefits conferred by men and those bestow- 
ed by God, so as to reject all comparison: and this 
narrowness and insufficiency on our part, is in some 
measure supplied by gratitude. Now, I being grateful 
for the favours you have done me, which [ cannot re- 
pay in the same neasure, and being hampered by the 
narrow limits of my ability, must offr that which is in 
my power to present——lI say, therefore, that I will, 
fortwo natural days, in the middle of that high-road 
that leads to Saragossa, maintain that the ladies here 
present, disguised in pastoral habits, are the most fair 
and courteous datnsels in the whole world, excepting 
always and only the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, 
sole mistress of my thouzhts ; without offence to the 
honourable hearers be it spoken.” 

Here Sancho, who had stood listening attentively to 
what he said, exclaimed with great vociferation, “ Is 
it possible now, that there can be persons in the world, 
who have the presumption to say and swear that my 
master isa madman? Pray, tell me, gentlemen and 
ladies, shepherds and shepherdesses, is there ever a 
country curate in Spain, Ict him be ever so wise and 
learned, that could say what my master has just now 
said? or is there a knight-errant, let him be never so 
famed for valour, who could make such an offer as my 
master has made ?” 

Don Quixote tuming to Sancho, with rage and in- 

ation in his countenance, “ Miscreant,” said he, 
“isit possible there should be a person upon earth 
who would not say that thou art stark mad, and that 
thy soul is lined and bordered with fillets of malice and 
avery? By what authority, wretch! art thou intitled 
to intermeddle in my affairs, and give thy opinion whe- 
ther my brain be sound or crazy? Seal up thy lips, 
and make no reply; but saddle Rozinante, if he is 
without his saddle, and let us go immediately and per- 
my promise ; for, as 1 have justice on my side, 
You may deem all those who shall contradict my asser- 
tion, as already vanquished.” 
saying, he rose from his seat with great fury and 
demoustrations of wrath, leaving the whole company 
astonished, and doubting whether they should consider 
as a lunatic or person of sound intellects. How- 
ever, they endeavoured to dissuade him from publish- 
ing such a declaration, sayinz, they took his gratitude 
nted ; and that there was no need of new proofs 
todemonstrate his valour, seeing those were sufficient, 








which they had seen recorded in the history of his 
achievements. 

Notwithstanding this remonstrance, the knight exe- 
cuted his design: he mounted Rozinante, embraced 
his shield, and grasping his lance, posted himself in the 
middle of the king’s highway, which was not far from 
their verdant habitation, being followed by Sancho upon 
Dapple, and the whole flock of those pastoral gentry, 
who were curious to see the issue of his arrogant and 
hitherto unseen enterprize. 

Having taken possession of the ground, he wounded 
the very vault of heaven with the loudness of the tone 
in which he pronounced these words: “O, ye passen- 
gers and travellers, knights, squires, persons on horse- 
back or a-foot, who come, or are to come, this way, 
within the space of two days, from this present hour, 
know that Don Quixote de la Mancha, knight-errant, 
is here posted to maintain, that the nymphs who inha- 
bit these meadows and woods, excel in beauty anid cour- 
tesy all the ladies upon earth, exclusive of Dulcinea 
del Toboso, the mistress of my soul. Let him, who 
thinks the contrary, advance: here I am ready to re- 
ceive him.” 

Twice did he repeat this declaration, and twice was 
it repeated, unheard by any knight-adventurer; but 
fortune, which was bent upon directing his affairs to 
better purpose, ordained that, in a very little time, he 
descried upon the road a great number of men on 
horseback, some of them armed with lances, riding to- 
wards him in great haste and all in a cluster. ‘Those 
who were with Don Quixote no sooner perceived this 
troop, than they turned their backs and retired a good 
way from the road, knowing that some mischief would 
befal them, should they keep their ground: the knight 
alone maintained his post with an undaunted heart, 
and Sancho Panza shielded himself with the flanks of 
Rozinante. 

When this troop of lancemen advanced, one of them 
that rode before the rest, began to halloo as loud as he 
could cry to Don Quixote, “Get out of the way, thou 
servant of the devil, or these bulls will trample thee to 
dust!” “So ho, caitiffs!” replied the knight: “ your 
bulls shall not avail against me, even though they are 
the fiercest that ever fed upon the banks of Xarama: 
confess, ye miscreants, unsight, unseen, the truth of 
what I have proclaimed, or meet my vengeance in the 
field of battle.” 

The herdsman had no time to reply, nor Don Quix- 
ote to retire, had he been never so willing ; so that the 
drove of wild bulls and tame cattle, together with a 
multitude of drivers and other people employed to con- 
vey them to a place, where, in a few days, they were to 
be baited ‘The whole throng, I say, passed over the 
bellies of Don Quixote, Sancho, Rozinante, and Dapple, 
whom they in a twinkling overthrew and rolled in the 
mire, in such a manner that the squire was squeezed as 
flat as a pancake, his master astonished, Dapple terri- 
bly bruised, and Rozinante in no very Catholic con- 
dition. At length, however, all the four got upon their 
legs; and Don Quixote, staggering here and tumbling 
there, began to pursue the drove on foot, calling aloud, 
“ Halt and wait a little, ye felonious plebeians ; he isa 
single knight who defies you to the combat, and not of 
the disposition and opinion of those who say, Lay a 
bridye of silver for a flying enemy.” 

But, notwithstanding all his exclamation, the dro- 
vers did not slacken their pace, or mind his threats, 
more than they minded last vear’s weather. Don Quix- 
ote, being so tired that he could run no farther, sat down 

upon the side of the road, more incensed than re- 
venged, and waited for Sancho, Rozinante, and Dapple, 
who soon arrived. Then the knight and squire, mount- 
ing their beasts, proceeded on their journey with more 
shame than sattalaction ; and never dreamed of return- 
ing to take a formal leave of the feigned or counterfeit 
Arcadia, 





CHAPTER VIL 
In which is recounted the extraordinary incident that 
ened to Don Quixote, and may well pass for an adventure. 

Tue dust and drought which Don Quixote and San- 
cho derived from the uncivil behaviour of the bulls, 
were remedied by a clear and limpid stream, which they 
had the good fortune to find in a cool shade, and on the 
margin of which this down-trodden pair, the master and 
man, seated themselves, after Rozinante and Dapple 
were unbridled and unhaltered, and left to the freedom 
of their own will. Sancho immediately had recourse to 
the store of his wallet, from which he drew forth what 
he usually called his belly timber; but not before he 
had rinsed his mouth, and his master had washed his 
own face, in consequence of whichrefreshment they re- 
covered their exhausted spirits. Nevertheless, Don 
Quixote forbore eating out of pure vexation, while San- 
cho, who durst not touch the food that was before him, 





waited, out of pure good manners, until his master 
should begin. Seeing, however, the knight so absorbed 
in his own imagination, that he forgot tolift the bread te 
his mouth, he, without letting one word escape his own, 
but trampling under foot all kind of good breeding, began 
to cram kis paunch with the b and cheese which 
constituted his provision. “Eat, friend Sancho,” said 
Don Quixote, “and support life, which is of more im- 
portance to thee than to me, and leave me to die by the 
strength of imagination, and the severity of my misfor- 
tunes : I, Sancho, was born to live dying, and thou to 
die eating ; and that thou mayest be convinced of this 
truth, consider me recorded in history, renowned in arms, 
courteous in demeanour, respected by princes, courted 
by damsels ; and, after all, when I expected palms, 
trumphs, crowns of laurel, obtained and merited by — 
valiant achievements, I have this morning seen myse 
trampled, spurned, and bruised, by the feet of filthy, un- 
clean animals! This consideration blunts my teeth, stu- 
pifies my grinders, benumbs my hands, and deprives 
me wholly of appetite : so that I believe I shall die of 
hunger, the most cruel of all deaths.” “ At that rate,” 
answered the squire, without suspending the action of 
his jaws, “ your worship will not approve of the proverb, 
which says, Let Martha die, but not for lack of pie. 
At least |, for my own part, have no intention to starve 
myself ; on the contrary, 1 am resolved to follow the 
example of the cordwainer, who stretches the leather 
with his teeth until it is sufficient for his purpose ; now 
I will also employ my teeth in strectching out my life 
with eating, to that end which is ordained by Heaven ; 
and you must know, signor, that it is the greatest mad- 
ness in nature to seek to despair like your worship. 
Take my advice ; eat a little for refreshment, and then 
take a nap upon the green couch of this delightful grass, 
and when you awake, you will see how much you'll be 
relieved.” 

The knight relished his advice, which he thought 
savoured more of the philosopher than of the idiot; 
and said to him, “ Now, Sancho, if thou wouldst do 
that for me which I am going to mention, my relief 
would be more certain, and my affliction diminished : 
my proposol is, that while | — in compliance with 
thy advice, thou wouldst go aside a little farther, and, 
exposing thy flesh to the air, bestow upon it, with the 
reins of Rozinante’s bridle, three or tour hundred 
stripes, of the three thousand three hundred which thou 
hast undertaken to endure for the disenchantment of 
Dulcinea ; for it is a lamentable circumstance that the 
poor lady should remain so long enchanted, through 
thy carelessness and neglect.”—* There is much to be 
said on that subject,” replied Sancho; “let us both go 
to sleep in the mean time ; and afterwards God must 
ordain that which will come to pass. Your worship 
must know that it requires great resolution in a man 
to scourge himself in cold blood ; especially when the 
stripes fall upon a body which is poorly fed and sup- 
ported: let my lady Duleinea have a little patience; 
when she least thinks of it, she will see my body 
scourged into a perfect sieve ; and while there is life 
there is hope; my meaning is, that while J hold life, I 
shall never quit the desire of performing my promise.” 

Don Quixote, thanking him for his good-will, took a 
little sustenance. Sancho ate voraciously and then 
both laid themselves down to sleep, leaving Kozinante 
and Dapple, those two friends and inseparable compa- 
nions, at full liberty to feed without restraint upon the 
luxuriant grass with which the meadow abounded. 

The day being far spent before they awoke, they re- 
mounted their cattle, and pursued their journey with 
uncommon expedition, in order to reach an inn which 
they descried at a league’s distance.—I say an inn, be- 
cause it was so called by Don Quixote, contrary to his 
former custom of mistaking every inn for a castle. 
When they arrived at this place of entertainment, they 
asked if they could be accommodated with lodging; 
and the leodleal replied in the affirmative, telling them, 
at the same time, that his house afforded as good con- 
veniences and entertainment as could be found in the 
whole city of Saragossa. They alighted accordingly, 
and Sancho carried his bags into an apartment, of 
which the innkeeper gave him the key; then he led the 
cattle to the stable, where he gave them the allow- 
ance: from thence he went to receive the commands 
of his master, who had sat down upon a bench, and 
thanked Heaven in a particular manner that Don Quix- 
ote had not committed his usual mistake. They retired 
to their chamber, and supper-time approachiny, Sancho 
desired to know what they could have for that meal? 
To this interrogation mine host replied, that his taste 
should be fitted to a hair, and that he might bespeak 
what he liked best; for, as far as the birds of the air, 
the fowls of the land, and the fish of the sea could go, 
he would find the house provided. “ Less than all that 
will serve,” answered Sancho: “we shall be satisfied 
with a couple of chickens roasted: for my master has 
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a very delicate taste, and eats little; and as for myself, 
I am not a very unconscionable cormorant.” 

The other frankly owned he had no chickens; for 
the kites had destroved the whole brood. ‘ Well, then, 
Mr. Landlord,” said the squire, “ you may order a pul- 
let to be put to the fire; but see it be very tender.” “A 
pullet!” cried the inn-keeper; ‘ body o’my father! 
now, as I’m an honest man, I sent above half an hun- 
dred yesterday to market: but, setting aside pallets, 
you may have what you will.” “If that be the case,” 
said Sancho, “there will be no want of veal or kid.” 
“ At present,” replied the innkeeper, “there is really 
none in the house: we are just out in these articles ; 
but next week we shall have enough and to spare.” 
*'T'o be sure, we shall be much the better for that,” an- 
swered Sancho: “Til lay a wager all these wants will 
be supplied with plenty of eggs and bacon.” “Fore 
God!” said the host, “my guest hasan admirable knack 
at guessing: [ have told him there is neither hen nor 
pullet in the house, and he would have me treat him 
with eggs!* Shift about, if you please, to some other 
delicacies, and think no more of poultry.” 

“ Body o’ ine,” cried Sancho, “let us come to some 
resolution ; tell me at once what is in the house, and 
pray, Mr. Landlord, no more of your shiftings.” “ What. 
I really and truly can afford,” said the innkeeper, “is a 
dish of cow-heel, so delicate they might be taken for 
calves-feet ; or you may call them calves-fvet that might 
pass for cow-heel. 'They are stewed with pease, onions, 
an bacon, and this blessed minute cry, Come, eat me— 
come, eat me.” “T mark them for my own,” cried San- 
cho; “from henceforth for ever, amen. Let no man 
touch the mess, for which I will pay you handsomely ; 
for nothing in the whole world could be more agreeable 
to my taste; and provided [ have cow-heel, the calves- 
feet may go to the devil” “No man shall interfere 
with you,” replied the landlord: ‘as for the othercom- 
pany in the house, they, out of pure gentility, bring 
along with them their own cook, butler, and sumpter- 
mule.” “ Nay, as for gentility,” said the squire, “no man 
has more of that than my master ; but his profession will 
not admit of travelline-stores and butteries: lack-a-day! 
we lay ourselves down in the middle of a green field, 
and fill our bellies with medlars and acorns.” Such 
was the conversation that passed between the innkeep- 
er and Sancho, who would not, however, go.any great- 
er lengths in satisfying the curiosity of mine host, who 
was very desirous to know the office or profession of 
his master. 

Supper being ready, Don Quixote retired to his apart- 
ment, whither the landlord brought the pot just as it 
was, and very decently sat down to partake of the 
meal. At that instant, the knight heard people talk- 
ing in the next room, from which he was divided only 
by a partition of lath, and could plainly distinguish 
these words: “As you hope to live, Don Geronimo, I 
conjtre you, as supper is not yet ready, to read another 
chapter of the second part of Don Quixote de La Man- 
cha.” 

The knight, hearing his own name mentioned, start- 
ed up immediately, and listening with great attention, 
heard Geronimo reply to this effect: “What pleasure 
can you have in reading such absurdities, Don John? 
No person who has seen the first part of the history of 
Don Quixote de La Mancha, can possibly be entertain- 
ed with this which is called the second.” “ Neverthe- 
less,” said Don John, “it will not be amiss to read a 
little ; ‘for there is no book so bad as to contain nothing 
that deserves regard, What, displeases me most in this 
performance is, the author’s describing Don Quixote as 
altogether disengaged and detached from Dulcinea del 
‘Toboso——.” 

The knight, hearing this remark, was filled with 
rage and vexation, and exclaimed aloud, “If any 

erson whatever affirms that Don Quixote de La 

Mancha either has forgotten or can forget Dulcinea del 
ae : “ 
Toboso, I will, with equal arms, make him know and 
own, that his assertion is far distant from the truth; for 
the peerless Duleinea del Toboso cannct possibly be 
forgot ; noris Don Quixote susceptible of forgetfulness : 
his motto is Constancy, which he professes to maintain 
with gentleness and suavity of manners.” Who is 
he that answers ?” cried the voice. Who should it 
be,” — Sancho, “but Don Quixote de La Man- 
cha, in his own person, who will make good whatever 
he has said, and whatever he shall say ; for a good pay- 
master wants no pawn.” 

Scarce had the squire pronounced these words, when 
two gentlemen, for such they appeared, entered the 
apartment, and one of them, throwing his arms about 
Don Quixote’s neck, “Your appearance,” said he, 

does not belie your name, and our name cannot but 

















* Why might not this yee a have had eggs im his 
house, as he had sent no less than fifty pullets to market 
the very day before ? 





give credit to your appearance. Without all doubt, 
you, signor, are the true Don Quixote de La Mancha, 
the north star and luminary of knight-errantry, maugre 
and ia despite of him who has thought proper to usurp 
your name, and annihilate your exploits; 1 mean the 
author of this here book ;” which he took from his 
companion, and put into the hand of Don Quixote, 
who, without answering one word, began to turn over 
the leaves, and in a very little time gave it back to the 
stranger, saying, “In the little | have read, I find three 
things worthy of reprehension in the author; first, 
some expressions in the prologue or preface: secondly, 
his using the Arragonian dialect, and writing sometimes 
without articles; and, thirdly, that which confirms my 
opinion of his ignorance, his erring and deviating from 
the truth in the most material circumstance of the 
history; for he says the wife of my squire, Sancho 
Panza, is called Mary Gutierrez, whereas her name 
is Teresa Panza: now, if he blunders in such an es- 
sential circumstance, we may justly conclude that his 
whole history is full of mistakes.” * 

“ A pleasant historian, i’faith,” cried Sancho: “he 
must be well acquainted with our adventures, to be 
sure, when he calls my dame Teresa by the name of 
Mary Gutierrez! Take the book again, signor, and 
see if he has lugzed me in too, under a borrowed 
name!” “From what yon have said, friend,” replied 
Don Geromimo, “I find you must certainly be San- 
cho Panza, squire to Signor Don Quixote.” “ Even 
so,” answered the squire; “and I am proud of the 
occupation.” “'Then, in good sooth,” said the cava- 
lier, “this author has not treated you so handsomely as 
from your appearance, I conclude, you deserve : he 
represents you as a gormandizer, a simpleton without 
the least vein of humour or pleasantry ; and, in short, 
quite different from the Sancho deseribed in the first 
part of the history of your master.” “'The Lord in 
heaven forgive him,” cried Sancho: “he might have let 
me sleep in my corner, without remembering there was 
such a sinner as me upon the face of the earth: for 
He ¢ that has skill should handle the quill—and I know 
that St. Peter is well at Rome.” 

The two gentlemen invited Don Quixote to sup with 
them in their apartment, as they knew the inn could 
not afford any thing proper for his entertainment; and 
the knight, who was always the pink of courtesy, com- 
plied with their request ; so that Sancho, remaining 
undisputed master of the pot, Cum mero mixto imperio, 
he seated himself’ at the head of the table, in company 
with the landlord, who vied with him in affection for 
the cow-heel and calves-feet. 

Don John, in the course of the conversation at sup- 
per, asked what news Don Quixote had concerning the 
Lady Dulcinea del Toboso: he begged to know if she 
was married, brought to bed, or in a state of pregnancy ; 
or, if still single, she, as far as modesty and decorum 
would permit, smiled upon the passion of her lover, 
Don Quixote. “ Duleinea,” answered the knight, “is 
still unmarried, and my passion more intense than ever : 
our correspondence stands on the old footing, and her 
beauty is transformed into the appearance of a base- 
born rustic wench.” 

Then he, ina very circumstantial manner, related 
the enchantment of his mistress, together with his ad- 
venture in the cave of Montesinos, and the means 
prescribed by the sage Merlin for her relief; namely, 
the flagellation of Sancho. 

Unspeakable was the satisfaction which the two 
cavaliers enjoyed in hearing Don Quixote recount the 
strange incidents of his history ; and they were equally 
astonished at the folly of his adventures, and the ele- 
gance with which he related them: here they esteemed 
him asa man of sound understanding ; and there he 
slipped through their opinion into the sink of madness ; 
so that they could not determine what rank he should 
maintain between lunacy and discretion, 

Meanwhile Sancho, having finished his meal, left his 
landlord more than half seas over; and entering the 
chamber where his master sat, ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, 
“ Pll be hanged if the author ofthat book your worships 
were talking of, has any mind or inclination thet he 
and I should be messmates: since he has given me the 
character of a glutton, as your worships have observed, 
I wish he may not have likewise called mea drunkard.” 
“ He has indeed,” replied Don Geronimo: “ but I do 
not remember the expression, though I know the words 








* J am apt to believe that this remark was intended as 
an ironical sarcasm on the trivial observations of hypercri- 
tics : for we cannot suppose Cervantes did not know, by this 
time, that he himself had, more than once, in the first part 
of this history, actually called Sancho’s wife by the name of 
Mary Gutierrez ; an oversight which I have taken notice of 
in the proper place. 

t The proverb, in the original, alludes to a kind of tabor ; 
as if one should say, He alone should attempt to play, who 
knows how to beat the tabor. 





are very scurrilous and false above measure, as | can 
plainly perceive in the physiognomy of honest Sancho 
here present.” “ ‘Take my word for it, noble gentlemen” 
said the squire, “ the Sancho and Don Quixote of that 
history must be persons quite different from those re. 
corded by Cid Hamet Benengeli, who are no other than 
we ourselves, here standing and sitting in your presenee: 
my master valiant, sagacious, and enamoured ; and] 
simple, and withal pleasant; but neither sot nor gor. 
mandizer.” “I believe what you say,” replied Boa 
John ; “ and wish it were possible to obtain a mandate, 
prohibiting any person or persons from presuming to 
meddle with the affairs of the creat Don Quixote, ex. 
cepting Hamet, his original author; in the same man- 
net as Alexander the Great decreed that no painter but 
Apelles should draw his portrait.” “ Any body may 
draw my portrait,” said the knight; “but let no man 
maltreat my character : for patience often falls to the 
ground when it is overloaded with injuries.” No jn. 
jury can be done to Don Quixote but what he can easily 
revenge,” answered Don John: “ unless he choose 
rather to ward it off with the buckler of his patience, 
which, I believe, is both strong and ample.” 

In this, and other such conversation, they spent 
part of the night; and although Don John would fain 
have persuaded Don Quixote to read a little more of the 
book, that they might hear him deseant upon particulars, 
he could not accomplish his purpose ; the knight assur. 
ing him he considered it as good as read, and pronounced 
the whole a heap of absurdities ; nor did he choose that 
the author, who might perhaps hear it was in his hands, 
should have the satisfaction of thinking he had_ perused 
his performance ; for from objects of obscenity and tur- 
pitude, not only the eyes, but even the imagination, 
ought to be kept sacred. When they asked whither 
his course was at present directed, he told them he was 
bound for Saragossa, in order to signalize himself inthe 
prize-justs which are yearly solemnized in that city. 

Then Don John gave him to understand that the new 
history gives an account of the spurious Don Quixote’s 
having been in that place ata course, the description 
of which was barren of invention, low in style, miserably 
poor in devices, and rich in nothing but folly and im- 
pertinence.” ‘ For that very reason,” said Don Quix 
ote, “ I will not set foot in Saragossa, and so demon- 
strate to the wide world the falsehood of this modem 
historian, and let the nations see [am not the Don 
Quixote whom he has described.” “1 applaud your 
resolution,” replied Don Geronimo; “ and there will 
be a tournament in Barcelona, where Don Quixote will 
have an opportunity to signalize his valour.” “ And 
that I shall surely embrace,” answered the knight: “at 
present, gentlemen, as it is high time, you will give me 
leave to retire to bed; and I beg you will esteem and 
place me among the number of your most sincere 
friends and humble servants.’ “ And me also,” said 
Sancho: “ peradventure my service may be good for 
nothing.” They accordingly took their leave, and 
retired to their apartment, leaving Don John and his 
companion astonished at the medley of sense and mad- 
ness they had observed in his discourse : they believed, 
without hesitation, these to be the real Don Quixote and 
Sancho,and not the persons described by the Arragonian 
author. 

Don Quixote rising early next morning, tapped at the 
partition, and bade farewell to his entertainers; and 
Sancho paid his reckoning like a prince, advising 
landlord, however, either to furnish his house better, or 
to brag less of his accommodations. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Of what befel Don Quixote in his way to Barcelona. 

Tue morning was cold, and seemed to promise but 
little less for the day, on which Don Quixote departed 
from the inn, after having informed himself of the near 
est road to Barcelona, which he could travel without 
touching at Saragossa ; so eager he was to fix the lie 
upon the new historian, by whom they said he was 90 
scurvily treated. 

So it happened that he met with nothing worthy of 
record during six days; at the end of which, having 

uitted the high-road, he was benighted among a thick 
sous of oaks or cork trees; for in this particular Cid 
Hamet has not preserved his usual punctuality. The 
master and man alighting from their beasts, and ac- 
commodating themselves at the roots of two separate 
trees, Sancho, who had laid in a good afternoon’s lunch- 
eon, entered the gates of sleep abruptly, and without 
hesitation ; whereas the knight, who was kept awake 
more by fancy than by hunger, could not close an eye; 
but, on the contrary, rambled in his imagination thro 
a thousand different scenes, Sometimes he concel 
himself to be in the cave of Montesinos ; som 


he thought he saw Dulcinea skipping and leaping upoa 





her ass, in that dismal state of rustic transformation: 
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and then his ears seemed to tingle with the words of 
the sage Merlin, who prono: need the conditions and 
endeavours to be observed and exerted for the disen- 
chantment of his mistress. Lie was driven almost to 

ration when he reflected on the sloth and unchari- 
table disposition of his squire Sancho, who, to the best 
of his belief, had hitherto given himself only five stripes ; 
anumber poor and inconsiderable in comparison with 
the infinite score unpaid; and this consideration over- 
whelmed him with such anxicty and chagrin, that he 
thus argued within his own bosom : 

«{f Alexander the Great ventured to cut the Gordian 
knot, on the supposition, that cutting would be as eflec- 
tual as untying it; and, notwithstauding this violence, 
became sole master of all Asia; the same success may 
now attend my efforts in disenchanting Dulcinea, should 
I scourge Sancho against his own consent ; for if the 
condition of this remedy be, that Sancho shall receive 
three thousand three hundred stripes, what signifies it 
tome, whether they are bestowed by his own hand, or 
that of some other person, seeing the essential point 1s in 
his receiving them, from what quarter soever they may 
come ? 

Inspired with this notion he took the reins of Rozi- 
nante’s bridle, which he formed into an instrument 
of flagellation ; and, approachin » the sleeping squire, 
began to untruss his points ; indeed, it is the general 
opinion, that he had but one before which kept up his 
breeches. But scarce had he begun to perform this 
operation, when Sancho, shaking off the fetters of 
slumber at one start, exclaimed aloud, “ What's the 
matter? Who the devil is that so busy untrussing me 
while Lam asleep?” “It is 1,” answered. the knight, 
“who mean to atone for thy omissions, and remedy 
my own misfortunes. | come to scourge thee, Sancho, 
and discharge some part of the debt which thou art 
obliged to pay: Dulcinca pines in a state of transform- 
ation : had while thou livest at thine heart's ease, I am 
dying with desire: untie these points, therefore, of thy 
own free will; for mine, I assure thee, is to afflict thy 
posteriors with two thousand stripes at least, before we 
quit this untrequented place.” “By no manner of 
means!” cried Sancho: “I advise your worship to be 

uiet, or by the God of Israel! the deaf shall hear us: 

e stripes I have obliged myself to receive, must be 
given with my own free will and consent, not by force 
or compulsion ; and, at present, [ have not the least in- 
clination to discipline my own flesh: let it suflice, I 
give your worship my word and honour, that I will flog 
and fly-flap my carcase, as soon as ever I find myself 
disposed for such exercise.” “I must not leave it to 
thy courtesy,” replied the knight; “for thou hast a 
stony heart ; and, though a peasant, art very tender of 
thy flesh.” He, accordingly, struggled with all his 
might to unbreech the squire, who, finding the affair 
become very serious, starting up from the ground, 
sprung upon his master, and, closing with him in a 
trice, tripped up his heels so, that the knight came in- 
stantly to the ground, where he lay with his face upper- 
Most: then the victor, clapping his right knee to tne 
breast of the vanquished party, and griping him fast 
by both wrists, hampered him in such a manner that 
he could scarce either breathe or move. Nevertheless 
he made shift to pronounce these words: “How now, 
traitor! dost thou presume to rebel against thy master 
and natural lord, whose bread thou hast eaten”? “I 

neither exalt kings, nor dethrone them,” answered 
Sancho: “but, being my own master, 1 stand in my 
own defence : if your worship will promise to be quiet, 
and think no more of’ scourging me for the present, I 
will forthwith free and disencumber you from these 
nds ; otherwise, here thou shalt die, traitorand enemy 
to Donna Sancha.” . 
The knight subscribed to the conditions, swearing 
by the life of his inclinations, that he would not touch 
the nap of his garment, but leave him at full liberty to 
begin the flagellation when he himself should think 
Proper. On these considerations Sancho arose, and 
Went aside a good way, to another tree, at whose root 
he resolved to take his lodging for the remaining part 
of the night. ‘There he felt something bob against 
his head, and putting up his hand found two legs pro- 
vided with shoes and stockings: trembling with affright, 
he moved with great expedition to another tree, where 
Met with the same salutation, which increased his 
terror to such a pitch that he roared aloud for assistance. 
master hearing this exclamation, ran towards the 

ce, and inquired into the cause of his fear and con- 

Usion; when the squire gave him to understand that 

I these trees were loaded with human legs and feet. 
he knight, reaching up his hand, immediately con- 
ceived the meaning of this strange circumstance; and 
said to Sancho, “Thou need’st not be afraid ; for those 
g8 and feet, which thou hast felt without seeing, cer- 
tainly belong to some robbers and outlaws who are 
nged upon the trees ; for, when they are apprehend- 








ed in this place, the officers of justice string them up 
by twenties and thirties; and, from this particular, [ 
am convinced that we must now be near Barcelona.” 
And indeed his conjecture was right. Soon as objects 
were rendered visible by the dawn, they lifted up their 
eyes, and saw that the clusters depending from the 
trees were'no other than the bodies of banditti. The 
morning forthwith ushered in the day; and, if they 
were scared by the dead, they were noless aghast when 
they found themselves all of a sudden surrounded by 
above forty living robbers, who called to them in the 
Catalonian language to be quiet, and stand still until 
their captain should arrive. 

‘Don Quixote being a-foot, his horse unbridled, his 
lance being against a tree, and, in short, his person 
withont any means of defence, he thought proper to 
cross his arms upon his breast, and hung his head, re- 
serving himself for a better season, and more happy 
conjuncture. Meanwhile the robbers made such dis- 
patch in plundering Dapple, that, in the twinkling of an 
eye, there was not the least crumb left in the wallet and 
pillion; and lucky it was for Sancho that he had se- 
cured in a concealed girdle the duke’s crowns, and the 
money he had brought from home : nay, notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, these gentlemen would have search- 
ed and rummaged him in such a manner as to have 
found the cash, even though it had been hidden be- 
tween the flesh and the skin, had they not been inter- 
rupted by the seasonable arrival of their captain, who 
seemed to be about four and thirty years of age, of a ro- 
bust make, middling stature, grave countenance, and 
brown complexion: he rode a strong horse, was provid- 
ed with a coat of mail, and he had slung a pair of pistols 
with firelocks at each side of him. Seeing his squires, 
for so they call the gentlemen of that profession, very 
busy in nfling Sancho Panza, he ordered them to de- 
sist ; and, as they immediately obeyed his command, 
the girdle happily escaped. Surprised to see a lance 
leaning against a tree,a shield lying on the ground, 
and Don Quixote armed at all points, and in manifest 
despondence, exhibiting the most rueful and melan- 
choly figure that Melancholy herself could have form- 
ed, he approached the knight, saying, “ Be not so de- 
jected, honest friend, you have not fallen into the hands 
of a cruel Osiris, but of those of Roque Guinart, who 
has more of compassion than cruelty in his disposition.” 

“My dejection,” answered the knight, “does not 
proceed from my having fallen under thy power, O va- 
iant Roque, whose fame the limits of this earth cannot 
confine ; but from the consciousness of my own ne- 
giect, in consequence of which thy soldiers found me 
unprepared: whereas I am bound, by the order of chi- 
valry, which I profess, to be always alert and vigilant, 
and to stand, as it were, at all times sentry upon my- 
self: and give me leave to tell thee, O renowned Roque! 
they would not have found it such an easy task to sub- 
due me, had I been on horseback, armed with my lance 
and shield ; for know, I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
whose exploits are celebrated through this whole terra- 
queous globe.” 

Roque Guinartimmediately perceived that the knight’s 
infirmity partook more of madness than of valour ; 
and although he had frequently heard him named, he 
looked upon his achievements as altogether fabulous, 
and could not believe that such a humour did ever pre- 
vail in the heart of man: he was, therefore, extremely 
well pleased with this encounter, that he might, with 
his own eyes, see immediately before him, what he hed 
heard reported afar off. “Valiant knight,” said he, 
“do not vex yourself, or consider your present situation 
in the light of a misfortune: perhaps, by stumbling in 
this manner, your crooked fate may be made straight ; 
for Heaven, by strange unforeseen windings, which 
mankind eannot comprehend, 1s wont to raise the fallen 
and enrich the needy.” 

Don Quixote’s mouth was already open to thank 
him for his courteous behaviour, when they heard be- 
hind them a noise like that of a whole troop of horse, 
though there was only one, upon which came at full 
speed a youth, who seemed to be about the age of twen- 
ty, dressed in greendamask laced with gold, long breech- 
es, a loose coat, a hat cocked in the Walloon fashion, 
with straight waxed boots and spurs; armed with a 
gold-hilted sword and dagger, a small fusil in his hand, 
and a case of pistols by his side. 

Roque, hearing the noise, turned about, and was 
surprised with the sight of this handsome figure, who 
accosted him in these terms: “ In search of thee, 
courageous Roque, I came hither, hoping by thy 
means to find, if not a remedy, at least an allevia- 
tion of my misfortune: and, to keep thee no longer in 
suspense, as 1 am certain you never saw me before, 
know that I am Claudia Geronima, daughter of Simon 
Forte, who is thy intimate friend, as well asthe par- 
ticular enemy of Clauquel Torellas, the inveterate foe, 
as being head of the party which thou hast always 





opposed. This Torellas, thou knowest, has a son 
called Don Vincente Torellas, at least he was, two 
hours ago, distinguished by that name. I will be as 
brief as possible in the account of my disaster, and 
explain the occasion of it in a few words: ‘That youth 
happened to see me, and courted my good graces; [ 
listened to his addresses, and gave him my heart with- 
out the knowledge of my father; forthere is no woman 
whatsoeverso retiredand mewed up, butshe will find a 
time to execute and gratify her irresistible desires. In 
a word, he promised to be my husband, I consented to 
become his wife; and this was the farthest extent of 
our correspondence. Yesterday I was informed that, 
forgetting this obligation, he intended to marry another 
woman, and that this morning he had set out to cele- 
brate his nuptials. My brain was disturbed, and my 
indignation roused to such a degree by these fatal ti- 
dings, that, taking the advantage oi my father’s absence, 
{ disguised myself in this apparel, pursued a-horse- 
back my perfidious lover, whom, having overtaken 
about a league from this place, I, without staying to 
make complaints, or hear apologies, discharged upon 
him this fusil and these two pistols ; so that, | believe, 
he has more than a brace of bullets in his body ; thus 
I opened a gate through which my honour, though 
bathed in his blood, may escape, and left him in the 
hands of his servants, who neither could, nor presumed 
to exert themselves in his defence. ‘Thence | came in 
quest of thee, to beg that thou wilt conduct me safely 
to France, where | have relations; and, at the same 
time, promise to defend my father from the numerous 
kindred of Don Vincente, who may otherwise sacrifice 
him to their insatiable revenge. 

toque was struck with admiration at the gallantry, 
gay appearance, genteel mien, and adventure of the 
beauteous Claudia, to whom he replied, “Come, ma- 
dam, let us first see whether or not your enemy is 
actually dead, and then we will consider about the 
most proper measures to be taken in your behalf” 
Here Don Quixote, who had listened with great atten- 
tion to Claudia’s address and Roque’s reply, interposing 
in the conversation,exclaimed: “ No man has any oeca- 
sion to give himself the least trouble about the defence 
of this lady, which I take upon my own shoulders. Give 
me my horse and my arms, and stay where you are ; 
I will go in quest of the centleman, and, dead or alive, 
compel him to perform the promise he had made to so 
onal beauty.” “Who doubts that!” cried Sancho ; 
“adad! my master has an excellent hand at match- 
making: a few days ago, he compelled another person, 
who likewise refused to keep his word witha young 
woman ; and if those plaguey enchanters, who per- 
secute him so much, had not transmographied the 
gallant into a lacquey, that very hour, she that was a 
maid before, would have been a maid * no more.” 

Roque, whose attention was engrossed by the ad- 
venture of the beautiful Claudia, paid very little regard 
to what was said, either by the master or the man ; but 
ordering his squires to restore the spoils of Dapple to 
Sancho, and retire to the place appointed for their 
quarters that night, he set out with Claudia, in great 
haste, to reconnoitre the situation of the dead, or wound- 
ed, Don Vincente. When they arrived at the spot 
where he had been overtaken by the young lady, they 
found nothing but some recent blood ; but, casting 
their eyes around, they discovered some peoy le on the 
side of a hill, and conjectured, they could be no other 
than the servants of Don Vincente carrying their 
master to a proper place, where he micht be eured, if 
alive, or buried, if dead. Their supposition was just: 
and, spurring up their horses, they seon overtook the 
unhappy cavalier, whom they found in the arms of 
his attendants, whom he intreated, with a faint and 
languid voice, to let him die where he was; for the 
pain of his wounds would not suffer him to proceed 
farther. Then Claudia and Roque approached him, 
to the great terror of his servants, who stood aghast 
at sicht of this famous free-booter: but Claudia was 
greatly disturbed at the melancholy situation of Don 
Vincente; and agitated, by the conflicting passions 
of tenderness and resentment, took him by the hand, 
saying, “Hadst thou given me this of thy own ac- 
cord, conformable to the mutual promise subsisting 
between us, thou wouldst never have been in this con- 
dition.” : 

The wounded cavalier opened his eyes, which were 
almost shut for ever, and recognizing Claudia, “I 
plainly perceive,” said he, “ most beautiful and misled 
young lady, that I owe my death to your hand; a 
punishment altogether unmerited and unsuit’ d to my 
inclinations, which, as well as my conduct, were, in re- 
gard to yourperson, altogether void of offunce.” “ What!” 
cried Claudia, “ is it not true that you, this morning, 














* This rhyme is substituted in lieu of Sancho’s playing 
on the word fuera, in the original. 
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intended to marry Leonora, daughter of the rich Balvas- 
tro?” “No, surely,” replied Don Vincente: “ my 
evil genius must have alarmed you with such information, 
that, your jealousy being tallamned, you might deprive 
me of life, which, as I leave it in your arms, and- your 
embrace, I consider as happily lost : and, that you may 
be convinced of my sincerity, give me your hand, and if 
you please, receive me for your husband ; this being the 
only satisfaction I can make for the offence I was sup- 
posed to have a Accordingly, Claudia and he 
Joined hands and hearts together in such a manner, that 
she fainted away upon his bloody breast, and he sunk 
into a mortal paroxysm. 

Roque being confounded and perplexed, the servants 
ran for water, which they sprinkled upon their faces, and 
Claudia recovered from her swoon: but this was not 
the case with her unhappy lover, who had already 
breathed his last. The young lady perceiving her be- 
loved husband was no more, rent the air with her groans, 
wounded the heavens with her lamentation, tore her 
locks and scattered them to the winds, and disfigured 
her face with her own nails, exhibiting all the marks of 
the most severe grief that ever took possession of an 
alicted bosom. “ O cruel and inconsiderate woman !” 
she cried: “ how easily wast thou provoked to execute 
such dire revenge! O furious jealousy! to what fatal 
despair dost thou conduct all those who give thee 
harbour in their breasts! O my dear husband! whose 
unnappy fate, in being {mine, hath made thy marriage- 
bed thy grave.” 

Such were the melancholy exclamations of Claudia, 
which brought water into the eyes of Roque, who had 
seldom or n ver shea tears before: their servants wept 
bitterly ; the young lady swooned almost at every step, 
and this whole circuit seemed to be the scene of sorrow 
and field of misfortune. At length, Roque Guinart 
ordered the servants to carry their master’s body to his 
father’s country-seat, which was hard by, that it might 
be buried according to the old gentleman’s directions ; 
and Claudia expressed her desire of retiring to a certain 
monastery, the abbess of which was her aunt, where 
she intended to finish her life, in company of a better 
and more eternal husband. Roque applauded her de- 
sign, and offered to conduct her to the place, promising 
at the same time to defend her father from the kindred 
of Don Vincente, and all the world, should they conspire 
against his peace. She would by no means avail 
herself of his attendance; but, thanking him for his 
obliging offers in the most courteous terms she could 
use, took her leave of him, shedding a torrent of tears ; 
the servants of Don Vincent carried off the body, Roque 
returned to his gang, and thus ended the amour of Clau- 
dia Geronima; a catastrophe not to be wondered at, 
when we consider that the web of her melancholy fate 
was woven bythe baleful and invincible force of jealousy. 

Roque Guinart found his squires in the place where 
he had ordered them to take up their night’s lodging, 
and in the midst of them Don Quixote upon Rozinante, 
exhorting them in a long harangue to quit that way of 
life so dangerous both to soul and body; but as the 
greatest part of them were Gascoons, a brutal and dis- 
orderly set of people, the knight's arguments made but 
little impression. The chief arriving, asked Sancho 
Panza if the men had restored the furniture and effects 
they had taken froin Dapple; and the squire replied in 
the affirmative, excepting, however, three night-caps, 
worth as many royal cities. |“ What the devil does the 
fellow say?” cried one of the gang: “here they are, 
and any body may see they would not sell for three 
rials.” 

“True,” said Don Quixote: “but my squire values 
them at that rate, on account of the person of whom I 
received them in a present.” Roque commanded the 
man to restore them instantly ; then, forming his people 
into a line, gave orders for bringing before them all the 
clothes, jewels, money, and every thing they had ac- 
quired by robbery since the last partition ; then making 
a short valuation, and reducing the indivisibles into 
cash, he shared the whole among his company with 
such equity and discretion, that, in the most minute ar- 
ticle, he neither exceeded nor fell short of distributive 
Justice. 

Having made this partition, with which every indi- 
vidual was perfectly well satisfied and contented, Roque 
turning to Don Quixote, “If we did not observe this 
punctuality,” said he, “ there would be no living among 
such a crew.” To this declaration Sancho replied, 
“From what I have seen, I find justice so excellent 
in itself, that the practice of it is necessary even among 
thieves.” 

One of the squires overhearing the remark, lifted up 
the butt-end of his musket, with which, in all probabili- 
ty, he would have shattered Sancho’s skull, had not 
the general commanded him to desist; while Panza, 
trembling in every limb, resolved never to open his lips 
again, so long as he should sojourn among such ruffians, 








About this time arrived one of the gang, who was 
placed sentinel on the road to reconnoitre travellers, 
and bring intelligence ; and, riding up to their chief, 
“Signor,” said he, “not far from hence there is a large 
company of people travelling to Barcelona.” “Have 
you ae bal 1 answered Roque, “ whether they are 
such as we seek, or such as are in quest of us.” When 
the squire replied that they were such as he sought ; 
“Set out then all together,” said he, “and bring the 
whole company hither, without suffering one to es- 


cape.” 

This whole gang departed accordingly, leaving their 
chief alone with Don Quixote and Sancho, to wait the 
issue of their expedition ; and, during this interval, 
Roque addressing himself to the knight, “ This life of 
ovrs,” said he, “must appear very strange to Don 
Quixote, exposed as it is to infinite adventures and in- 
cidents replete with danger ; and, indeed, | do not won- 
der that it should appear in that light ; for 1 must know 
there can be no situation so full of terror and disquiet 
as that in which I live, and into which I was led by the 
desire of revenge, which is often powerful enough to 
disturb the most philosophic breast. I am naturally 
benevolent and compassionate ; but, as I have already 
observed, the desire of revenging an injury which I re- 
ceived hath overturned all my virtuous inclinations in 
such a manner, that I persevere in this career, maugre 
and in despite of my own understanding ; and, as deep 
calleth unto deep, and sin unto sin, different schemes 
of revenge are so linked together, that I undertake not 
only my own, but also those of other people: yet, by 
the blessing of God, although I find myself thus in- 
volved in a labyrinth of confusion, I have not lost the 
hope of being, one day, happily extricated from all my 
troubles,” 

Don Quixote was surprised to hear Roque talk so 
sensibly and with such moderation; for he imagined 
that among those who were in the daily practice of as- 
saulting, robbing, and murdering their tellow-creatures, 
there could not surely be one single person of sense and 
reflection. “Signor Roque,” said he, “the beginning 
of health is the knowledge of the disease, and the pa- 
tient’s desire to comply with the physician’s prescrip- 
tion. You are now in the diseased condition, sensible 
of your infirmity, and Heaven, or rather God himself, 
who is the great physician, will apply those medicines 
which are proper for the cure of your distemper ; but 
these remedies are wont to operate slowly, not in a 
sudden, miraculous manner. And sensible sinners 
are much more likely to recover than delinquents of 
little understanding, Now, as your discourse evinces 
your discretion, be of good cheer, and ee gg 
wait for the perfect recovery of your conscience. If 
you are, in earnest, inclined to quit this road, and enter 
at once into that which leads to salvation, come along 
with me, and learn to be a knight-errant, in which ca- 
pacity you will undergo such toils and disasters as will 
be deemed sufficient penance, and exalt you to Heaven 
in the turning of two balls.” 

Roque could not help smiling at Don Quixote’s ad- 
vice ; but, changing the conversation, he recounted the 
tragical adventure of Claudia Geronima, at which San- 
cho was extremely grieved; for he had been hugely 
pleased with the beauty, vivacity, and demeanour of 
the young lady. 

About this time they were joined by the squires of 
the booty, who brought along with them two gentle- 
men on horseback, two pilgrims on foot, and a coach 
full of women, attended by six servants, partly mount- 
ed and partly footmen, together with two muleteers 
who waited upon the gentlemen. ‘These came all in 
a troop, surrounded by the squires, and universal si- 
lence prevailed among the victors and the vanquished ; 
both sides expecting with resignation the commands of 
the great Roque Guinart, who, approaching the gen- 
tlemen, asked who they were, whither they were going, 
and what money they had? 

To these interrogations one of them replied, “Signor, 
we are captains of the Spanish infantry, our compa- 
nies are in Naples; our intention is to embark on 
board of four galleys, which, they say, are now in the 
harbour of Barcelona, ready to sail for Sicily; and 
our funds amount to two or three hundred crowns, 
with the possession of which we thought ourselves rich 
and happy, considering the narrow appointments of 
a soldier, which will not permit him to heap up a 
great deal of wealth.” 

Then Roque putting the same questions to the pil- 
grims, they answered, that their design was to embark 
or Italy, in order to visit Rome; and that, between 
both, they could muster about sixty rials. He like- 
wise desired to know the quality of those who were 
in the coach, the place to which they were going, and 
the state of their finances ? In these particulars he was 
satisfied by one of the horsemen, who said, “The 
company in the coach consists of my Lady Donna 








Guiomar de Quinones, wife to the regent of the vicg. 
riate of Naples, her little daughter, a damsel, and ¢ 
duenna ; I am one of the six servants who atten 
them, and her ladyship’s cash may amount to siz 
hundred crowns.” “At that rate then,” replied the 
mighty Roque, “here are nine hundred crowns, and 
sixty rials: I have sixty soldiers; see what each 
man’s share will come to; for I am_ but an indifferent 
arithmetician.” The robbers hearing this dees) 

cried aloud, ‘Long life to Roque Guinart, and con. 
fusion to the knaves who endeavour to effect his ruin ™ 

The captain exhibited evident marks of affiieti 
my lady regent assumed a very sorrowful countenan 
and the pilgrims did not at all rejoice at this config. 
cation of their effects. Although Roque kept them 
for some time in suspense, he ‘had no ala to pro- 
tract their melancholy, which was plainly perceivable 
a gun-shot off; but, turning to the captains, “Gentle 
men,” said he, “be so good as to lend me sixt 
crowns, and my lady regent will favour me with four. 
score, in order to satisfy my squadron: you know 
the abbot must not want, who for his bread doth 
chant: then you may prosecute your journey without 
fear or molestation, by virtue of a sate-conduct I will 
grant; in consequence of which, you will be ex. 
empted, from pees, in case you should fall in with 
any other of those squadrons which I have posted up 
and down in different divisions ; for it is not my inten- 
tion to aggrieve either soldiers or ladies, especially 
ladies of quality.” 

Infinite and well-turned were the compliments in 
which the captains acknowledged their obligation to 
Roque for his politeness and liberality, for such they 
accounted it, in leaving them possessed of their own 
money. My lady Donna Guiomar de Quinones would 
have thrown herself from the coach, in order to kiss 
the feet and hands of the great Roque; but he would 
by no means accept such marks of submission. On 
the contrary, he begged — for the injury which he 
was compelled to do them, in compliance with the 
precise duty of his wicked profession. The lady or 
dered her servant to pay instantly the eighty crowns 


which were demanded; the captains had already » 
disbursed threescore ; and the pilgrims were going to 


surrender their miserable pittance ; when Roque de- 
sired them to desist; and, turning to his gang, “Of 
these crowns,” said he, “two shall fall to the share of 
each man, and then there will be an overplus of twenty, 
one half of which I give to the pilgrims, and the other 


ten to this honest squire, that he may make a favour . 


able report of the adventure.” 

After this decision, he took pen, ink, and paper, 
with which he was always provided, and writing a 
safe-conduct, directed to the chiefs of his squadrons, 
gave it to the company, whom he courteously dismiss 
ed, and they proceeded on their journey, struck with 
admiration at his noble demeanour, gallant disposition, 
and strange conduct, looking upon him rather as an 
Alexander the Great than a notorious robber. One of 
the squires, displeased at the booty, said, in his Cata- 
lonian dialect, “This captain of ours is fitter for 
praying than preying: if henceforth he has a mind to 
show his generosity, let it be from his own purse, and 
not what is ours by the right of conquest.” 

The unhappy wretch did not speak so softly, but 
that he was overheard by Roque, who instantly um 
sheathing his sword, cleft his head almost in two, 
saying, “Thus I chastise mutiny and presumption.” 
All the rest of the gang were terrified at this execu 
tion, and not one of them durst open his lips, so m 
were they overawed by the character of their chief. 

As for Roque, he went aside, and wrote a letter to 
a friend at Barcelona, giving him to understand how 
he had met with the fainous Don Quixote de La Man 
cha, that knight-errant, whose exploits were in every 
body’s mouth; and he assured him that the adventurer 
was the most agreeable and understanding man in the 
whole world: he likewise gave hin notice, that in four 
owe from the date of the letter, on the feast of St 
John, the said knight-errant would appear on the beach 
of the city, armed cap-a-pee, mounted on Rozinante, 
and accompanied by his squire Sancho upon an ass 
He, therefore, desired his correspondent to communicate 
this intelligence to his fiiends the Nearri, that they 
might enjoy the character of Don Quixote, and wis 
his enemies, the Cadelli, might not partake of the 
diversion, But that was a vain desire, because the 
mixture of madness and discretion in the knigh 
and the pleasantries of his squire, were such as coul 
not fail to yield entertainment to the whole world in 
general. 

This letter was dispatched by one of his squires, 
who, disguising himself in the habit of a peasant, em 
tered Barcelona, and delivered it according to the de 
rection. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ned to Don ote on his entrance into Bar- 
Of hat wth other se that partake more of truth 
than of discretion. 

Ture days and three nights did Don Quixote re- 

main with Roque, and had he staid as many hundred 
he would not have wanted subject tor inquiry 
and admiration at their way of life: they lodged in 
one place, dined in another ; sometimes they fled from 
they knew not what, sometimes waited for they knew 
not whom. They slept standing, and even that slumber 
was often interrupted ; they shifted from place to place : 
ina word, their whole time was spent in appointing 
ies, examining sentinels, and blowing matches for 
dae muskets, though they had but few; for they 
chiefly used firelocks. As for Roque, he passed the 
night by himself, in private haunts, and places con- 
cealed even from the knowledge of his own gang ; for 
the repeated proclamations issued by the viceroy of 
Barcelona, setting a price upon his head, had rendered 
him restless, diffident, and fearful; so that he durst 
not confide in any person whatever, being apprehensive 
that even his own tinetn would either murder or deli- 
ver him up to justice ; a life of all others assuredly the 
most tiresome and miserable! At length, this renown- 
ed freebooter, accompanied by Don Quixote and San- 
cho, and attended by six of his own squires, set out 
for Barcelona, through a roads, short cuts, 
and private paths, and arrived upon the strand, after it 
was dark, on the eve of St. John. 

Here Roque, embracing Don Quixote, and giving to 
Sancho the ten crowns, which, though promised, had 
not hitherto been paid, took his leave, and returned to 
his station, after mutual protestations of friendship had 

between him at our hero, who resolved to sit 
on horseback as he was till day, which was not far off. 
Accordingly, they had not tarred long in this situation, 
when Aurora disclosed her rosy face through the bal- 
conies of the east, infusing vigour and seeming joy into 
every plant or flower, instead of gratifying the ear, 
which however was also that instant regaled with the 
sound of waits and kettle-drums, together with the noise 
of morrice bells, the clatter of horses upon the —— 
and the repetition of “ Clear the way,” pronounce 
by the couriers who came forth from the city. Aurora 
vanished before the sun, who, with a countenance ample 
asatarget, gradually arose from below the horizon: 
then Don Quixote and Sancho, extending their view all 
around, perceived the sea, which they had never before 
beheld, and which seemed to be infinitely vast, and 
abundantly more spacious, than even the lakes of 
Ruydera, which they had seen in La Mancha: they 
likewise beheld the galleys in the road, which, when their 
awnings were furled, displayed a glorious sight of pen- 
dants, flags, and streamers, that wantoned in the wind, 
and kissed and brushed the surface of the deep; while 
they were surrounded with clarions, trumpets, and other 
sorts of music, which filled the air for many leagues 
around with sweet and martial accents. Now they 
began to move, and forming themselves into line of 
battle, exhibited the representation of a naval fight upon 
tranquil bosom of the sea. At the same time, a 
mock skirmish was acted on the shore by a great number 
of gentlemen, mounted on beautiful horses, who came 
from the city in gay attire, with splendid liveries. 
The soldiers of the galleys discharged an infinite num- 
of fire-arms, which were answered from the wall 
and forts of the city ; and to the great guns, which 
seemed to rend the air with their tremendous sound, 
the midship cannons of the galleys made a suitable 
reply: the joy that resounded on board, the pleasure 
appeared on shore, together with the serenity of 
the air, which was sometimes disturbed by the smoke 
ofthe artillery, seemed to infuse and engender a sud- 
den flow of spirits and delight in every breast. As for 
» he could not conceive how those great bulks 
could use such a number of feet in moving through the 
fea, 


About this time, the cavaliers so richly caparisoned, 
erying, hallooing, and shouting, in the moorish manner, 
came riding up to the place where Don Quixote sat on 

ck, overwhelmed with surprise and astonish- 
ment ; and one of theirnumber, who had been apprised 
Roque, exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Welcome to 
our city, thou mirror, lantern, planet, and polar star of 
chivalry in its utmost extent! welcome, valorous 
Quixote de La Mancha, not the false, fictitious, 
and apocryphal adventurer, lately in — history 
; but the real, legal, and loyal knight recorded 

by Cid Hamet Benengeli, the flower of historians.” 

Don Quixote answered not a word: nor did the ca- 
valiers wait for his reply; but with their followers be- 

n to whee! and turn, and curvet in a circle round the 

tt, who, addressing himself to Sancho, “ As these 
people know us so well,” said he, “I will lay a wager 


they have read our history, and even that of the Arra- 
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gonian, which hath been lately printed.” The gentle- 
man who had at first accosted him returning, renewed 
his address in these words: “ Signor Don Quixote, be 
so good as to go along with us, who are all the intimate 
friends and humble servants of Roque Guinart.”. To 
this intreaty the knight replied, “If courtesy engenders 
courtesy, yours, signor cavalier, is the daughter, or at 
least nearly allied, to that which I experienced in the 
gallant Roque. Conduct me whither you please to go; 
my will shall, in all respects, be conformable to yours, 
and I should be proud if you would employ it in your 
service.” 

The gentleman answered this compliment with ex- 
pressions equally polite; and all his companions sur- 
rounding the knight in a body, they, to the music of 
the waits and haitciene conducted him to the city, 
his entrance into which was attended y-ith a small mis- 
fortune. That mischief, from which all mischief is 
produced, ordained that two bold and impudent boys, 
more mischievous than mischief itself, should squeeze 
themselves through the crowd, and approaching Rozi- 
nante and Dapple, clap an handful of furze under the 
tail of each ; the poor animals feeling the severity of 
this new kind of spurs, augmented the pain, by press- 
ing their tails more closely to their buttocks; so that, 
after a thousand plunges, they came with their riders 
to the ground, to the unutterable shame and indigna- 
tion of Don Quixote, who with great dispatch delivered 
the posteriors of his companion from this disagreeable 
plumage; while Sancho performed the Hy <o of- 
fice for his friend Dapple. 

The gentlemen would have willingly chastised the 
boys for their presumption ; but it was not in their 

wer to give the strangers that satisfaction ; for they 

ad no sooner executed their purpose, than they con- 
cealed themselves among the crowd of above a thou- 
sand youngsters who followed the cavalcade ; so that 
Don Quixote and Sancho were obliged to pocket the 
affront, and, remounting their beasts, proceeded, with 
the same music and acclamation, to the house of their 
conductor, which was large and magnificent, and in 
all respects suitable to the rank of an opulent cavalier, 
Here then we shall leave him for the present; for such 
is the will of Cid Hamet Benengeli. 





CHAPTER X, 


Containing the adventure of the enchanted head, with other 
trivial incidents, which however must not be omitted. 

Don Quixore’s landlord was called Don Antonio 
Moreno, a wealthy gentleman of good understanding, 
who loved a joke in a fair and good-humoured way ; so 
that, finding our knight safely housed under his roof, 
he began to contrive means for extracting diversion 
from the madness of his guest, without prejudice to his 
person ; for those are no jests that give pain ; nor is that 
pastirne to be indulged which tends to the detriment of 
a fellow-creature. His first step was to unarm Don 
Quixote, and in that straight shamoy doublet, which 
we have already painted and described, expose him to 
public view in a balcony that jutted out into one of the 
chief streets in the city, where he was surveyed by the 

eople and the children, who gazed upon him as if he 
Fad been a monster or baboon. While he stood in this 
situation, the gentlemen with the rich liveries performed 
their courses before him, as if for his sake only, and not 
in order to celebrate the festival, they had provided all 
their finery ; and Sancho was ravished with the thoughts 
of having so luckily found, without knowing how or 
wherefore, another wedding of Camacho, another house 
like that of Don Diego de Miranda, and another palace 
ual to the duke’s castle, where he had been po me 
tably entertained. 

Don Antonio had that day invited some friends to 
dinner, and all of them paid particular respect to Don 
Quixote, whom they treated as a renowned knight-er- 
rant, a circumstance that elevated his vanity to such a 
ee that he could scarce contain his satisfaction ; and 

ancho’s conceits flowed so fast and humorous, that all 
the servants of the family, and all who heard hissallies, 
seemed to hang upon his lips. While he waited at ta- 
ble, Don Antonio, accosting him, “Honest Sancho,” 
said he, “ we are informed you are such a lover of fowls, 
and balls of forced meat, that, when you can eat no 
longer, you pocket what remains for next day.” “No, 
signor,” answered Sancho ; “that is not the case ; and 
your worship must have been misinformed; I am a 
cleanly squire, and no such filthy oy ; for my mas- 
ter, here present, knows very well, that we have often 
passed eight whole days without any other sustenance 
than a handful of nuts or acorns. True it is, if ever the 
heifer is offered, the tether is at hand; my meaning is, 
I eat what I get, and ride the ford as I find it.* If, 
therefore, any person whatever hath said that I am an 





* Literally, Use the times as I find them. 





exceeding glutton, and foul feeder, your worship may 
take it for granted that he is in a mistake ; and ] would 
tell him my mind in another manner, if it was not for 
the respect [ bear to the honourable beards of this com- 
pany.” “ Assuredly,” said Don Quixote, “ Sancho’s 
cleanliness and moderation in eating, might be inserib- 
ed and engraved on tables of brass, for an everlasting 
memorial and example to succeeding ogre. True it is, 
when very hungry, he may seem to be a little voracious ; 
for he eats with precipitation, chewing with both sides 
of his jaws ; but cleanliness he punctually maintains ; 
and while a governor, learned to eat so delicately, that 
he took up s, and even the grains of a po - 
nate with work.” “How !” cried Don Antonio, “hath 
Sancho been a governor?” “ Yes, sure,” replied the 

uire; “and that of an island, called Barataria, 
which I governed according to my own will and plea- 
sure for the space of ten days, during which I lost my 
natural rest, and learned to despise all the governments 
upon earth: I therefore fled from it as I would fly from 
the devil, and tumbled into a cavern, from whence, 
though I gave myself up as a dead man, I was brought 
up alive by a perfect miracle.” Then Don Quixote 
gave them a circumstantial account of Sancho’s go- 
vernment, which afforded extraordinary entertainment 
to the whole audience, 

Dinner being ended, and the table uncovered, Don 
Antonio took our hero by the hand, and conducted him 
into a private apartment, where there was no furniture 
but a table that seemed to be of jasper, supported by 
one foot of the same substance; and upon this table 
was placed a bust of bronze, from the breast upwards, 
representing a head of one of the Roman emperors. 
Don Antonio, after having traversed the room with his 
guest, and more than once walked round the table, 
“ Signor Don Quixote,” said he, “now that I am as- 
sured no person overhears us, as nobody listens, and the 
door is bolted, I will impart to your worship one of the 
rarest adventures, or rather, one of the greatest rarities, 
that ever was known; on condition, however, that you 
will deposit the secret in the most hidden recesses of 
oe heart.” “I swear to that condition,” answered 

n Quixote: “ and for the greater security, will put a 
tombstone over whatever you shall communicate ; for 
know, Signor Don Antonio, (by this time he had learned 
his name) your worship is talking to one, who though 
he has ear to hear, has never a tongue to tattle; so that 
you may securely transfuse the contents of your breast 
into mine, and take it for granted you have ingulphed 
them in the abyss of silence.” “On the faith of that 
promise,” rephed Don Antonio, “I will excite your 
worship’s admiration with what you shall see and 
hear; and I myself will enjoy some alleviation of the 
pain I have felt from having no person to whom I 
could communicate the secret, which is not to be trust- 
ed to every body’s discretion.” Don Quixote waited 
with impatience and surprise to see the result of this 
preamble; when his entertainer taking him by the hand, 
made him feel all around the bust, the table, and the 
jasper foot — which it was supported; then accost- 
ing him with great solemnity of aspect, “This bust, 
Signor Don Quixote,” said he, “was made and con- 
trived by one of the greatest enchanters and necroman- 
cers that ever the world produced. He was, I think, 
a native of Poland, and disciple of the famous Escotillo,* 
of whose knowledge such wonders are reported. As 
he chanced to be in this part of the world, I took him 
into my house, where, in consideration of a thousand 
crowns, which I paid, he wrought this head, in which 
is centered the surprising power and virtue of answer- 
ing every question communicated to its ear. The mas- 
ter performed certain rites, erected schemes, consulted 
the stars, and carefully observed the lucky and unlucky 
minutes, until at length he brought it to that perfection 
which we shall perceive to-morrow ; for on Fridays it 
is mute, and this being Friday, we must wait till an- 
other day; in the mean time, your worship may con- 
sider and prepare your questions, which | know by 
experience it will truly answer.” Don Quixote was 
confounded and astonished at this property and virtue 
of the head, and indeed almost tempted to disbelieve 
Don Antonio’s account; but, seeing how little time 
was required to make the experiment, he would not 
mention his incredulity; but in very polite terms, 
thanked his entertainer for having entrusted him with 





* This was Michael Scot, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, and was such an adept in medicine, mathematics, 
chemistry, alchemy, and other branches of natural know- 
ledge, that the vulgar looked upon him as a wizard, or ma- 
gician. Bet as this philosopher died in 1291, and this con- 
versation between Don Antonio and our knight must have 
happened after the year 1605, when the first of Dow 
Quixote was licensed, how could the disciple of Scot be in 


the house of Don Antonio? Yet this anachronism migh*. 


easily pass upon Don Quixote, as it related to ma‘ton a 
enchantment. 
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such an important secret. They accordingly quitted 
the apartment, and Don Antonio having locked the 
door, returned to the rest of the company, who were 
highly entertained with Sancho’s recapitulation of 
many adventures and incidents to which-his master had 
been exposed. ; 

That same evening they persuaded Don Quixote to 
make a progress along the streets with them, not in his 

, armour, but in a loose coat of tawny-coloured cloth, 
which would have made ice itself sweat at that season ; 
and, in the mean time, they directed their servants to 
amuse Sancho within doors, that he might not come 
forth and spoil their diversion. The knight was not 
mounted on Rozinante, but accommodated with an 
ambling mule, gaily caparisoned; and, upon the back 
of his coat, or cloak, they, without iis knowledge, pin- 
ned a parchment, inscribed in large letters, rus 1s 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. ‘The procession no 
sooner began, than this scroll attracted the eyes of the 
people; and when they read it aloud, the knight was 
astonished to find himself known, and hear his name 
repeated by all the spectators. He, therefore, turning 
to Don Antonio, who rode by his side, “Great,” sai 
he, “is the prerogative that centers in knight-errantry, 
the professors of which are known and celebrated 
through all the corners of the earth: take notice, Signor 
Don Antonio, how my name is repeated by the very 
boys, who never saw me before.” “It is even so, Sig- 
nor Don Quixote,” replied Antonio: “for, as light can- 
not be shut up and concealed, so neither can virtue re- 
inain unknown; and that which is acquired by the 
profession of arms, shines with superior splendour over 
all other acquisitions.” 

While our knight thus proceeded amidst the accla- 
mation of the crowd, a certain Castilian happened to 
pass, and reading the scroll, exclaimed aloud, “ Now 
the devil take thee, Don Quixote de La Mancha! how 
hast thou made shift to come so far without expiring 
under some of those infinite drubbings which thy ribs 
have received? A madman surely thou art; and if 
the defect of thine understanding affected thyself only, 
and was confined within the gates of thy own mad- 
ness, the misfortune would be the smaller; but thy 
phrenzy is of such a peculiar nature as to turn the 
brains of all those with whom thou hast any commerce 
or communication ; witness these gentlemen by whom 
thou art now accompanied. Return to your own 
house, Mr. Goose-cap, mind your family-concerns, look 
after your wife and children, and discard these vain 
maggots which have eaten and burrowed into your 
brain, and skimmed off the very cream of your under- 
standing.” “ Hark ye, brother,” said Don Antonio, 
“go about your business, and do not pretend to offer 
your advice to those who want none of your counsel ; 
Signor Don Quixote de La Mancha is renowned for 
wisdom, and we who accompany him are not so mad 
as you may imagine. Virtue ought to be honoured 
wheresoever it is found: therefore, begone, with a ven- 
geance, and seek not to meddle in those affairs with 
which you have no concern.” “?’Fore God! your 
worship is in the right,” replied the Castilian: “ advis- 
ing that honest man is kicking against the pricks, 
Nevertheless, I am extremely sorry that the good sense 
which, they say, this madman displays in some things, 
should be unprofitably wasted through the canal of his 
knight-errantry: and may that vengeance which your 
worship imprecated, overtake me and all my posterity, 
if, from this day forwards, I give advice to any person 
whatever, asked or unasked, even though I should live 
to the age of Methusalem.” So saying, this counsellor 
went away, and the procession went on ; but the throng 
was so great, occasioned by the boys and other idle 
people who pressed in to read the scroll, that Don An- 
tonio was fain to take it off, on pretence of freeing the 
knight from some other annoyance. 

In the twilight they returned to the house of Don An- 
tonio, where they found a ball prepared by his lady, 
who was a woman of birth, beauty, good-humour, and 
discretion ; and had invited a number of her friends to 
come and honour her guest, and enjoy the strange po- 
culiarities of his madness: they accordingly came, and 
after supper, at which they were entertained in a ve 
splendid manner, the ball began about ten o’clock, 
Among the company were two ladies who had a turn 
for satire, accompanied with a great deal of humour ; 
and who, though persons of unblemished honour, in- 
dulged themselves with uncommon freedom of beha- 
viour, in order to keep up the spirit of the diversion, 
that it might not flag. This pair of female wags 

ersisted, with incredible eagerness, in dancing with 
Don Quixote, until not only his body, but even his very 
soul seemed fainting with fatigue: and nothing could 
be more ludicrous than the figure of the knight; so 
Jong, so lank, so lean, so yellow, capering about in a 
straight shamoy doublet, with an air unspeakably awk- 
ward, and legs that were never designed for such ex- 





ercise. The young ladies affected to court ms good 
graces by stealth; and he privately treated their ad- 
vances with disdain, until, finding them become more 
and more pressing, he pronounced aloud, “ Fugite 
partes adverse ! disturb not my repose, ye unwelcome 
thoughts! avaunt, ladies, with your unruly desires ; for 
she who is queen of mine, the peerless Dulcinea del 
Toboso, will not consent that I should surrender or be 
subject to any other than her own !” 

So saying, he sat down upon the floor in the middle 
of the hall, quite exhausted and demolished with the 
violent exercise he had undergone; so that Don Anto- 
nio gave orders for his being carried forthwith to bed ; 
and the first person who touched him, in obedience to 
this order, was his own squire Sancho Panza, who, as 
he endeavoured to raise him upon his legs, could not 
help reprehending him in these words : “ What a plague 
tempted your worship to fall a capering? did you sup- 
pose every valiant man was as nimble as an harlequin, 
or that all knights-errant must needs be masterly 
dancers? if that was your opinion, I say you were 
much deceived: for there be men who would rather 
undertake to slay a giant than to cut a caper. Had it 
been the shoe-slapping hornpipe, I could have supplied 
your place ; for I flap like a jerfau!con ; but as for your 
figured dances, 1 know not a stitch of the matter.” 
With this address Sancho raised a laugh from the as- 
sembly, and his master from the floor, and carrying the 
knight to bed, covered him up very warm, that he might 
sweat out the cold caught in dancing, 

Next day Don Antonio thought proper to try the ex- 
periment of the enchanted head, and for this purpose 
entered the apartment, accompanied by Don Quixote, 
Sancho, a couple of friends, with our hero’s two wag- 
gish partners who had staid all night with Antonio’s 
lady. The door being fast bolted, he explained the 
property of the bust, after having laid injunctions on the 
company to keep the secret, and declared this was the 
day on which he intended to make the first trial of the 
virtue contained in the enchanted head.* Indeed, ex- 
cept his two friends, no other person knew the mystery ; 
and if they had not been previously informed by Don 
Antonio, they would certainly have shared in the same 
admiration which necessarily seized the rest who were 
ae at the execution of” a scheme so artfully con- 
trived, 

The first who approached the ear of this enchanted 
head was Don Antonio himself, who said in a low 
voice, but so as to be overheard by all present, ‘ Tell 
me, O head, by thy inherent virtue, what are my present 
thoughts?” ‘To this interrogation the head, without 
moving its lips, replied in a clear and distinct. voice, 
which was heard by the whole company, “I do not 
pretend to investigate the thoughts.” Those whoknew 
not the plot, were confounded at hearing this answer, 
as they plainly perceived there was nota living soul 
under the table or in the whole apartment to utter this 
reply. Don Antonio, addressing himself again toit, 
emned how many persons are herein company ? and was 
answered in the same key. “ Youand your wife,t two 
friends of yours, and two of her companions, with a 
famous knight, called Don Quixote de La Mancha, and 
his squire, Sancho Panza by name.” Here was fresh 
amazement! here was their hair standing on end with 
affright: while Don Antonio stepping aside from the 
table, said, “ This is enough to convince me that I 
have not been deceived by the person of whom I pur- 
chased thee, thou sage, speaking, oracular, and admir- 
able head! Let some other person go and question it at 
will.” 

As women are usually very curious and impatient, 
the next who approached was one of the two ladies ; 
and her question was this: “ Tell me, O head, what I 
shall do to be extremely beautiful?” She received for 
answer, “ Be extremely virtuous :” and replied, “I ask 
no more.” Then her companion advanced, saying, “I 
want to know, sagacious head, whether or not I am 
fondly beloved bymy husband.” And she was answered, 
“ That you will learn by observing his behaviour.” The 
married lady retired, observing, that it required no magic 
to solve that question ; for, in effect, an husband’s 
behaviour to his wife will always declare the state of 
his affection. The third person that approached the 
table was one of Don Antonio’s friends, who asked, 
“ What am 1?” And when the voice answered, 
“ Thou knowest best ;” he replied, “ That is not the 

urport of my question: I desire thou wilt tell me 
if thou knowest my name.” “ Yes,” said the ora- 
cle: “I know thou art Don Pedro Noriez. “Then 





* But in this very chapter he has already told Don 
Quixote, that he knew the virtue of the head from ex- 
perience. 

t Antonio’s wife must have been here before the others 
entered: for she is not in the list of those who went in with 
her husband, 








I am satisfied,” answered Don Pedro; “ for that 
answer is sufficient to convince me, O head, that 
thou knowest every thing.” Then he withdrew. and 
was succeeded by the other gentleman, who, advane, 
ing to the table, “Tell me, O head,” said he, “the 
wish of my eldest son?” “I have already o 
that I cannot dive into the thoughts of men,” aj 
the voice; “nevertheless, I will tell thee that the 
wish of thy son is to bury his father.” « That ig 
indeed his wish,” replied the cavalier, “I gee jt 
with my eye, I touch it with my finger, and do 
choose to ask another question.” Don Antonio's lad 
approached, saying, “1 know not how to inte z 
thee, O head ; but I should be glad to know if [ g 
long enjoy my good husband.” “ Yes, you will 
replied the voice: “his healthy constitution, and mo 
derate way of life, promise a long succession of 

and a good old age, of which many men depnve 
themselves by their own intemperance.” 

_Don Quixote now took his turn, and addregsin 
himself to the bust, “Tell me then, whatsoever thou 
art,” said he, “is my account of what befel me jp 
the cave of Montesinos really fact, or only the illu 
sion of a dream? will the flagellation of my squire 
Sancho be certainly accomplished? and will’ the 
disenchantment of Dulcines take effect?” “With 
respect to the cave,” replied the oracle, “ much may 
be said: the adventure partakes both of truth and of 
illusion. The flagellation of Sancho will proceed 
slowly ; but Dulcinea will be disenchanted in process 
of time.” “And that is all I desire to know,” cried 
the knight ; “for, in the disenchantment of Dulcinea, } 
shall reckon all my wishes at once happily fulfilled 
_ The last interrogator was Sancho, who approach 
ing the table, “ Pray, good Mr. Head,” said he, 
“shall I peradventure obtain another government} 
shall I ever rise above the humble station of a 
squire? and lastly, shall I ever see again my wile 
and children ?” To these questions he received these 
answers: “If it be thy fate to return to thy own 
house, thou wilt govern thy family and sce thy wife 
and children ; and in ceasing to serve, thou wilt cease 
to be a squire.” ‘ *Fore God ! an exccllent response!” 
cried Sancho: “that I could have foretold myself: 
and the prophet Perogrullo could have said no mere” 
“What answer would you have, you beast?” said 
Don Quixote ; “is it not sufficient that the responses 
delivered by the head correspond with the questions 
you have asked?” “ It shall suffice,” replied the’ 
squire ; “but I wish it had explained itself a little 
more fully, and told me some more of my fortune.” 

Thus ended the questions and answers, but not 
the admiration of the whole company, except Anto- 
nio’s two friends, who had been let into the secret, 
which Cid Hamet Benengeli will now explain, that 
the world may not be kept longer in suspense, or 
imagine that any necromantic talisman, or extraordi- 
nary mystery was contained in this wonderful bust 
He gives us, therefore, to understand, that Don 
Antonio Moreno, in imitation of such another head, 
which he had seen at Madrid, contrived by a ste 
tuary, ordered this to be made in his own house 
for his private amusement, and with a view to sur 

rise the vulgar; and in this manner was the whole 
ubricated. The table was of wood, painted and 
varnished like jasper, and the foot that supported it 
of the same marerials carved into the resemblance of 
four eagles’ talons, which kept it firm and steady 
in its position. The head, formed froin the medal of 
one of the Roman emperors, and covered with a 
copper colour, was hollow, as well as the table, in 
which it was so nicely fixed, that no eye could per 
ceive the joining: the foot was likewise hollow, and 
answered to the neck and breast of the bust; and 
the whole corresponded with another chamber below, 
by means of a concealed tin pipe which passed through 
the bust, the table, and the foot. In this lower apart 
ment, communicating with that of the enchanted head, 

did the person who uttered the responses fix his 
mouth to the pipe, so as that the voice ascended am 
descended in distinct and articulate sounds, and it 
was ga for any person to discover the decep- 
tion. ‘The respondent was Antonio’s nephew, a stu- 
dent of acute parts and a well-cultivated understand 
ing, who, — previously informed by his uncle of 
the number and names of the persons whom he in- 
tended to introduce into the chamber of the enchant. 
ed head, was enabled to answer the first question 
with great facility and precision; and to the rest he 
replied by conjectures which were equally ingenious 
and discreet. 

Cid Hamet moreover relates, that for ten or twelve 
days the virtue of this wonderful machine continued in 
full force; but a report diffusing itself through the city, 
that Don Antonio had in his house an enchanted 
which could answer all manner of questions, be beg! 
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tobe afraid that these tidings might reach the ears of 


the vigilant centinels of our faith; for which reason 


he explained the whole affair to the fathers of the In- 
isition, who forbad him to proceed with the deception, 
and gave orders that the head should be broken in 
ieces, lest it should give umbrage to the superstitious 
vulgar; but in the opinion of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, it passed for a head that was really enchanted 
and oracular ; though it had given more satisfaction to 
the knight than to the squire. 

The gentlemen of the city, in compliance to Don 
Antonio, and for the entertainment of Don Quixote, 
whom they wanted to furnish with an opportunity of 
discovering his Te follies, appointed a running at 
the ring, to be performed in six ot ; but this was pre- 
vented by an accident, which will be explained in the 
sequel. Meanwhile the knight was desirous of going 
out, and viewing the city at leisure and a- foot, fearing 
that, should he appear on horseback, he would again 
be persecuted by the boys and vulgar. He according- 
ly went forth, attended by Sancho, and two of Antonio’s 
servants, whom their master had chosen for that pur- 

; and, chancing to lift up his eyes in passing 
through one of the streets, he saw inscribed over a gate, 
in capital letters, THIS IS A PRINTING-HOUSE; a Cir- 
cumstance which gave him uncommon satisfaction, 
as hitherto he had never seen a printing-press, and 
longed much to know something of that art: he, 
therefore, entered the house with all his train, and saw 
people casting off in one part, correcting in another, 

ing in a third, revising in a fourth ; and, in short, 

the whole economy of a large printing-house. Going 
up to one box, he asked what was doing; and, being 
informed by the workmen, expressed his admiration, 
and proceeded to a second. Among others, he went 
upto one, and putting the same question, the workman 
replied, “ Signor, that there gentleman, pointing to a 
ve person of a very prepossessing appearance, has 
eieed a book jon he Faces sos Castilian 
age,and I am now composing it for the press.” 
“What is the name of the book ?” said Don Quixote. 
“Signor,” answered the author, “ the book in the origi- 
nal is called Le Bagatelle.” “ And what is the signifi- 
cation of Le Bagatelle in our language?” resumed the 

t. “Le Bagatelle,” replied the author, “is, as if 
we should say, in Castilian, Juquetes ;* and, although 
the title of the book be so humble, it includes and con- 
tains a great deal of excellent and substantial writing.” 
“I am not altogether ignorant of the Tuscan language,” 
said Don Quixote: “for I value myself upon singing 
some stanzas of Ariosto ; but pray tell me, signor, ( and 
what I am going to ask is not with any intention to 
tound your genius, but merely to satisfy my own 
turiosity) have you ever, in composing your books, met 
vith the word Pignatta?” “Yes, frequently,” replied 
tae author. ‘ And how do you translate it into Cas- 
‘tilian?” resumed the knight. “How should I translate 
it,” said the other, “ but by the word Olla?” “Body o’ 
me!” cried Don Quixote, “what progress you have 
made in the knowledge of the Tuscan idiom! I will 
lay a good wager that you translate Piace into Plaze, 
Pi into Mas, Su into Arriba, and Gii into Abaxo.” 
“Certainly,” said the author; “because these words 
of the two languages correspond with one another.” 
“Notwithstanding all your learning,” replied the 
Knight, “Tcould almost swear you are hitherto unknown 
to world, which is ever averse to remunerate a 

ishing genius and works of merit. What talents 
tte lost, what abilities obscured, and what virtues un- 
dervalued in this degenerate age! yet, nevertheless, a 
ion from one language to another, excepting 
always those sovereign tongues the Greek and Latin, 
48, in my opinion, like the wrong side of Flemish tapes- 
try, in which, though we distinguish the figures, they 
are confused and obscured by ends and threads, with- 
out that smoothness and expression which the other 
side exhibits: and to translate from easy languages, 
argues neither genius nor elocution, nor any merit 
Superior to that of transcribing from one paper to 
another; but from hence I would not infer that transla- 
tion is not a laudable exercise ; for a man may employ 
time in a much worse and more unprofitable 
ion. At any rate, my observation cannot effect 

our two famous translators, Doctor Christoval de Fi- 
te ia Pastor Fido, and Don Juan de Xaurigui in 
minta, two pieces they have so happily executed, as 
torender it doubtful which is the original and which 
the translation : but pray, signor, is this book printed 
on _ own account ; or have you sold the copy to a 
kseller?” “TI publish it-on my own account,” 
Teplied the author; “and expect to gain a thousand 
ducats at least upon the first impression, of which 
there will be two thousand copies, that will fetch six 
apiece, in the turning of astraw.” “That is a 








* Trifles, 





very clear and comfortable reckoning,” answered Don 
Quixote: “but you seem to be very little acquainted 
with the outgoings and the incomings, the schemes, 
conspiracies, and cabals of booksellers: when you 
find your back burdened with two thousand copies, I 
give you my word, both your mind and body will be 
terribly fatigued ; especially if the books should be 
harsh or a little deficient in pointof spirit.” ‘“ What!” 
said the author, “ your worship thinks then, I ought to 
offer my performance to a bookseller, who would give 
me three maravedis for the copy, and insist upon it 
that he had done mea favour into the bargain? I do 
not | Agere with a view to acquire reputation in the 
world, where, thank Heaven, I am already well known 
by my works ; I print for profit, without which, reputa- 
tion is not worth a doit.” “God send you good 
luck, signor,” answered the knight: who advancing to 
another box, where he saw the corrector employed on 
the sheet of a book intitled, ‘the Light of the Soul ;’ 
“ Aye,” said he, “these are the books that ought to be 
printed ; for, although there is already a pretty large 
number of this kind in print, numerous are the sinners 
for whose use they are intended, and for such multi- 
tudes who are in darkness, an infinite number of lights 
is required.” He proceeded in his inquiry, and when 
he asked another corrector the name of a book, on 
which he saw him at work; he understood it was 
the second part of the Sage Hinatco Don Quix- 
ote pe La Mancna, written bya certain person, a 
native of Tordesillas.” “I have heard of this per- 
formance,” said the knight; “and really, in my 
conscience, thought it was, long before this time, burn- 
ed into ashes, or pounded into dust, for the impertinence 
it contains ; but as we say of hogs, ‘ Martinmas will 
come in due season.’* Works of imagination are the 
more useful and entertaining the nearer they approach 
the truth, and the more probability they contain ; and 
even history is valued according to its truth and authen- 
ticity.” 

So saying, he quitted the printing-house, with some 
marks of displeasure ; and that same day, Don An- 
tonio proposed that he should go on board, and see 
the galleys in the road; a proposal which was ex- 
tremely agreeable to Sancho, who had never seen the 
inside of a galley in the whole course of his life; and 
he sent a message to inform the commodore of his in- 
tention to visit him in the evening, with his guest, the 
renowned Don Quixote de La Mancha, whose name 
and person were already well known to this commander, 
and all the citizens of Barcelona. What passed du- 
ring this visit, will be related in the following chapter. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Of the misfortune which befel Sancho Panza on board of the 
gallies, and the rare adventure of the beautiful moor, 

Mantrovp and profound were the self-deliberations 
of Don Quixote on the response of the enchanted head, 
without his being able to discover the deceit ; and the 
result of all his reflections was the promise of Dulcinea’s 
being disenchanted, on which he re himself with 
the most implicit confidence. This was the goal of all 
his — and he rejoiced, in full assurance of see- 
ing it suddenly accomplished. As for Sancho, although 
he abhorred the office of a governor, as we have already 
observed, he could not help wishing for another oppor- 
tunity of issuing our orders and seeing them obeyed : a 
misfortune which never fails to attend the exertion of 
power, even though founded on mock authority. 

In a word, that very evening his landlord, Don An- 
tonio Moreno, and his two friends, went on board of 
the galleys with Don Quixote and Sancho: and the 
commodore being apprised of the visit intended by two 
such famous personages, no sooner perceived them 
coming towards the sea-side, than he ordcred the awn- 
ings to be struck, and the music to play: the bar 
was hoisted out, covered with rich carpets, and furnish- 
ed with velvet cushions, and the minute Don Quixote 
embarked, the cannon a-midships of the captain-galley 
was discharged, and the others followed her example. 
When the knight ascended the accommodation-ladder, 
on the starboard-side, the whole crew saluted him with 
three cheers, a compliment usually paid to persons of 
the first quality ; and the general, for by this name we 
shall henceforth call him, who was a noble Venetian, 
presented his hand, and embracing Don Quixote, 
“ This day,” said he, “will I mark with a white stone, 
as one of the happiest I shall ever enjoy, on account of 
seeing the renowned Signor Don Quixote de La Man- 
cha, in whom the whole worth of knight-errantry is 
ciphered and concentered.” No less courteous and 
polite was the reply of Don Quixote, who rejoiced 
above measure at seeing himself treated with such re- 





spect. The whole company having ascended the poop, 
which was very gaily ornamented, and seated them- 
selves upon benches, the boatswain repaired to the 

gway, and making a signal with his whistle for ail 
foes to strip, was nape in an instant, to the no 
small discomposure of Sancho, who was ternfied at the 
sight of so many naked backs; nor did his apprehen- 
sion abate, when he saw the awning stretched out with 
such incredible dispatch, that he thought all the devils 
in hell had assisted in the operation. Yet this was no- 
thing but cakes and gingerbread to what I am going to 
relate. 

The squire sat upon the stentril, close by the after- 
most rower on the starboard side; who, in consearpayes 
of the previous instructions he had received, lifted up 
Sancho in his arms, and while the whole crew of slaves 
stood up, alert with the prospect of the joke, tossed him 
like a tennis-ball to his fellow, who, in the same man- 
ner, committed him to a third; and thus he was ban- 
died forwards on the starboard-side, from slave to slave, 
and bench to bench, with such expedition, that poor 
Panza lost his eye-sight entirely, and firmly believed 
himself in the possession of the fiends ; nor did they 
desist from this exercise, until he was re-conveyed by 
the larboard-side to the poop, where this miserable ob- 
ject lay bruised, breathless, and covered with a cold 
sweat, and in such perturbation of spirits, that he scarve 
knew what he had undergone. 

Don Quixote seeing Sancho fying in that manner 
without wings, asked the general if it was a cere- 
mony prastised upon every person at his first going on 
board; for, in that case, as he himself did not intend to 
make profession of a seafaring life, he kad no ambition 
to perform such an exercise: and he vowed to God, if 
any man should attempt to seize him, as a fit subject 
for flying, he would spurn his soul out of his body: in 
confirmation of which resolve, he started up, and lay- 
ing his hand upon his sword, put himself in a posture 
of defence. 

At that instant the awning was furled, and the 
main-yard lowered with such a terrible noise, that San- 
cho imagined the heavens were torn frem off their hin- 
ges, and tumbling down upon his head, which he forth- 
with shrunk between his legs in an agony of terror; 
nor was all serene in the breast of Don Quixote, who, 
while his legs trembled under him, sh ed up his 
shoulders and changed colour. The crew having hoist- 
ed the main-yard with the same expedition and noise 
which were made in its descent, while they themselves 
continued as silent as if they had been altogether with- 
out breath or utterance, the boatswain piped all hands 
to weigh anchor, and leaping into the middle of the 

ngway, began to ply their shoulders with his subtle- 
jack, or bull’s pizzle, and the galley, by little and little, 
stood out to sea. 

Sancho beholding such a huge body moved by so 
many painted feet, for such he took the oars to be, said 
within himself, “'This, indeed, is really enchantment ; 
but what my master takes for it is no such matter : 
what have these miserable wretches done to be scourg- 
ed in this manner? and [ wonder how the devil that 
single man, who skips up and down, piping and whis- 
tling, dares whip and flog so many people! now, on 
my conscience, | believe this is hell itself, or purgato- 
ry at least.” $ 

Don Quixote perceiving with what attention the 
squire observed every circumstance, “ Friend Sancho,” 
said he, “with what facility and dispatch might you 
now, if you please, strip yourself from the middle up- 
wards, and taking your place among these gentlemen, 
finish at once the disenchantment of Dulcinea ; for 
amidst the distress of so much good company, you 
would hardly be sensible of bodily pain: and who 
knows but the sage Merlin would reckon each of these 
stripes, which are bestowed with good-will, equivalent 
to ten of those which, at the —— you must re- 
ceive from your own hand.” i had just 
opened his mouth to inquire about nature of this 
flagellation and Dulcinea’s disenchantment, when a 
mariner came and told him that the fort of Munjuy 
had made signal of a rowing bark upon the coast to 
the westward. He no sooner received this intelligence, 
than adyancing into the gangway, “ Pull away, my 
lads,” cried he, “ let not this corsair brigantine escape ; 
for certainly she must be a vessel belonging to Algiers, 
which the castle has discovered.” 

The other three galleys ranging along-side of the 
admiral to receive orders, the general directed that two 
of them should stand out to sea, and the other keep 
along shore, so as that the Algerine should not escape. 
The slaves apo mae began to ply their oars, which 
impelled the galley with such velocity, that they seemed 
to fly ; while the two that put to sea, at the distance of 
two miles discovered a bark, which, from the view, 
they judged to have fourteen or fifteen banks, and their 





* About Martinmas they killed the hogs designed for 
bacon. 


conjecture was right. This vessel no sooner descried 
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the galley, than she made the best of her way in hope 
of being able to escape by her nimbleness ; but she was 
baffled in this expectation ; for the admiral being one 
of the swiftest galleys that ever sailed, came up with 
her apace, and the captain of the brigantine perceiving 
plai Y that he could not escape, desired the rowers to 
quit their oars and strike, that he might not, by his ob- 
stinacy, incense the officer who commanded the galley : 
but fate, which conducted their affairs in another man- 
ner, ordained, that even after the admiral was within 
hearing, and ordered them to strike, two Toraquis, 
that is, a — of drunken Turks, belonging to the 
brigantine, discharged two firelocks, which killed as 
many soldiers who chanced to be in the head of the 
galley; an incident which was no sooner perceived by 
the general, than he swore he would not leave one per- 
son alive in the brigantine, which he ordered his people 
to board with all expedition ; nevertheless, she, for the 
present, escaped under the oars, and the galley had 
such way, that she shot a-head to a good distance; so 
that the people on board the chase seeing themselves in 
danger of being destroyed, hoisted their sails and put 
before the wind, while the galley tacked and pursued 
with all her force of canvas and of oars. The diligence 
and dexterity of the Algerines did not turn out so much 
to their advantage, as their presumption conduced to 
their prejudice ; for the admiral running along-side, 
grappled with the brigantine, and took their whole crew 
prisoners, The other two galleys came up, and all 
four returned with the prize to the road, while a great 
concourse of people stood on the beach to see the con- 
tents of the ship they had taken. The general anchored 
close by the shore, and understanding the viceroy of 
the city was among the spectators, he ordered the barge 
to be hoisted out to fetch him on board, and command- 
ed the yard to be lowered for the convenience of hang- 
ing the master of the brigantine and the other Turks 
he had taken, to the number of thirty-six, all stout 
young fellows, and mostly Turkish musqueteers, 
When he asked who commanded the briyantine, 
one of the prisoners, who was afterwards known 
to be a Spanish renegado, answered in Castilian— 
“'That there young man is our master:” pointing to 
one of the most beautiful and genteel youths that hu- 
man imagination can conceive, whose age to all ap- 
pearance was under twenty. “ Ill-advised dog,” said the 
general, “ what induced thee to kill my soldiers, when 
thou sawest it was impossible to escape? Is that the 
respect which is due to admiral-galleys ? Dost thou not 
know, that rashness is not valour, and that doubtful 
hopes ought to make men resolute, but not desperate ?” 

he moor was about to reply, but the general could 
not at that time hear his answer, because he was 
obliged to go and receive the viceroy, who had just 
entered the galley, with some of his own servants, and 
afew other persons, “General,” said this nobleman, 
“ you have had a fine chase.” “ Aye, so fine,” replied 
the other, “that your excellency shall see it presently 
hoisted up at the yard-arm.” “For what reason?” 
said the viceroy. “I mean, the master of the brigan- 
tine and his crew,” answered the commodore, “ who 
have, against all law, reason, and custom of war, 
killed two of the best soldiers that ever served on 
board ; so that I have sworn to hang all the prisoners, 
especially this youth who was their captain,” pointing 
tothe handsome moor, who, by this time, waited for 
execution, with his hands tied, and a rope about his 
nock. 

The viceroy, surveying this unhappy prisoner, whose 
beauty, genteel mien, and humility, served him instead 
of a recommendation, was seized with the desire of 
saving his life, and approaching him: “Tell me, cor- 
sair,” said he, “art thou a Turk, moor, or renegado ?” 
To this question the youth answered in the Castilian 
tongue, “I am neither Turk, moor, nor renegado.” 
“Then what art thou?” resumed the viceroy. “A 
Christian woman,” replied the captive. “A Christian 
woman,” cried the viceroy, “in such dress and situa- 
tron! this is a circumstance more worthy of admiration 
than of credit.” “Gentlemen,” said the youth, “be so 
good as to suspend my execution, until £ shall have re- 
counted the particulars of my story ; and that small 
delay will not much retard the accomplishment of your 
revenge.” What heart could be so obdurate as not to 
relent at this address; so far, at least, as to hear the 
story of the afflicted youth? The general, according. 
ly, told him he might proceed with his relation, but by 
no means expect pardon for the crime of which he 
was convicted. ith this permission, he began in 
these terms :— 

“T was born of that nation, more unfortunate than 
wise, which hath been lately overwhelmed by a sea 
of trouble ; in other words, my parents were moors, and 
in the torrent of their misfortune [ was carried by 
two uncles into Barbary, notwithstanding my pro- 
fessing inyself a Christian; not one of those impos- 





tors, who are so only in appearance, but a true and faith- 
ful Roman Catholic. This declaration did not avail 
me with those who had the charge of our miserable ex- 
pulsion ; nor was it believed by my uncles, who, on the 
contrary, supposing it no more than a lie and expedient 
by which I thought to obtain permission to remain in 
my native country, hurried me along with them ina 
forcible manner. My mother was a Christian, and my 
father a prudent man, of the same religion: I sucked in 
the Catholic faith when an infant at the breast, and 
was trained up in the ways of virtue; nor do I think I 
have ever given the least marks of Mahometanism, 
either in word or deed. In equal pace with my virtue, 
(for I really think my life was virtuous) my beauty, 
such as it is, hath ever walked; and notwithstanding 
the extraordinary reserve in which 1 lived, conceal 
from public view, it was my fate to be seen by a young 
cavalier, called Don Gregorio, eldest son of a gentleman 
who had an estate in our neighbourhood. How he be- 
came desperately enamoured of me, and how I grew 
fond of him to destraction, it would be tedious to relate, 
considering my present situation, standing as I am, 
with the fetal cord between my tongue and throat: I 
shall, therefore, only observe, that Don Gregorio re- 
solved to accompany me in my exile, and actually 
mingled with those moors who joined us in different 
places, without being discovered ; for he spoke the lan- 
guage perfectly well. Nay, in the course of our voy- 
age, he insinuated himself into the friendship of my two 
uncles, with whom I travelled ; for my father, who was 
a man of prudence and foresight, no sooner heard the 
first mandate for our expulsion, than he went abroad to 
foreign kingdoms in quest of an asylum for his family, 
leaving a large ay of pearls, valuable jewels, with 
some money, in cruzados, and doubloons of gold, con- 
cealed and interred in a certain place, to which [ alone 
was privy; and laying strong injunctions upon me to 
avoid touching this treasure, in case we should be exiled 
before his return. I obeyed his commands in this par- 
ticular, and, as [ have already observed, set sail with 
my uncles, relations, and friends, for Barbary ; and the 
place in which we settled was Algiers, whereas we 
might as well have taken up our habitation in hell it- 
self. The king hearing of my beauty, and the report 
of my wealth, which was partly fortunate for my de- 
signs, ordered me to be brought before him, and asked 
from what part of Spain I had come, and what money 
and jewels I had brought to Barbary? I told him the 
place of my nativity, and gave him to understand that 
the money and jewels were buried underground ; but 
that [ should easily recover the whole hoard, provided [ 
could return alone for that purpose. This information I 
gave, that he might be more blinded by his own avarice 
than my beauty: but, during the conversation, a person 
told him that I was accompanied in my voyage by one 
of the most beautiful and genteel youths that ever was 
seen. I immediately understood, that was no other 
than Don Gaspar Gregorio, whose beauty far exceeds 
the fairest that ever was extolled ; and was excecding- 
ly afflicted at the prospect of danger to which the dear 
outh might be exposed; for, among those barbarous 
Turks, a boy, or handsome youth, is more prized and 
esteemed than any woman, let her be never so beautiful. 

“The king forthwith ordered his people to bring 
Don Gregorio into his presence, and in the mean time 
asked me if his person actualiy corresponded with this 
report? Then I, as if inspired by Heaven, answered 
in the affirmative, though at the same time I assured 
him it was no youth, but a woman like myself; and 
begged leave to go and dress her in her natural attire, 
which would show her beauty to the best advantage, 
and enable her to cape in his presence in less confu- 
sion. He said I might go, in good time, and that some 
other day he would concert measures for my return into 
Spain, to bring off the hidden treasure. Thus dismiss- 
a I went and explained to Don Gaspar the risk he 
would run in appearing as a man, and dressing him in 
the habit of a moorish woman, accompanied him that 
same evening to the presence of the king, who was 
seized with admiration at the sight of her beauty, and 
resolved to keep her for a present to the Grand Signor. 
In order to avoid the danger to which this young crea- 
ture might be exposed in the seraglio, from his own in- 
ordinate desires, he ordered her to be lodged, quartered, 
and attended in the house of some moorish ladies, 
whither she was conveyed ; and what we both felt at 

rting, for I cannot deny that I love him tenderly, I 
eave to the consideration of lovers who have experienced 
such a cruel separation. 

“The king afterwards contrived a scheme for my 
returning to Spain in this brigantine, accompanied by 
two native Turks, the very persons who killed your 
soldiers, and that Spanish renegado, pointing to him 
who spoke first, who [ know is a Christian in his heart, 
and is much more desirous of remaining in Spain than 
of returning to Barbary ; the rest of the crew are moors, 











and Turks whom we engaged as rowers. The 
insolent and rapacious Turks, without minding the order 
they received, to land the renegado and _ mein the habit 
of Christians, with which we were provided, on the first 
part of Spain they could make, resolved previously to 
scour the coast, with a view to take prizes, fearing that 
should they set us on shore before-hand, we might meet 
with some accident which would oblige us to discover 
that there was a corsair on the coast, and they, of con 
sequence, run the risk of being taken by the galleys 
Atnight wedescried this road, though we did not perceivg 
the four galleys, and being discovered, were taken ag 
you see. In a word, Don Gregorio remains in the habit 
of a woman among the moorish ladies, at the imminent 
hazard of his life, and here I stand, fettered and ma. 
nacled, in expectation, or rather in fear, of losing that 
existence of which I am already tired. This, signor, 1g 
the end of my lamentable story, which is equally true 
and unfortunate; and all I beg of you is, that Soa 
die like a Christian, seeing, as I have already observ 

I have in no shape been guilty of the fault which hath 
been charged upon our unhappy nation !” 

So saying, she stood silent, & lovely eyes im 
nated with tears, which few of the spectators co 
behold unmoved ; and the viceroy, whose disposition was 
humane and compassionate, unable to speak, advanced 
to the place,.and with his own hands released those of 
the beautiful moor. 

While this Christian moor related her peregrinations, 
an ancient pilgrim, who had followed the viceroy into 
the galley, ee his eyes close fixed upon her counte. 
nance, and her story was no sooner finished than he 
threw himself at her feet, which he bathed with his 
tears, while in accents interrupted with a thousand 
sighs and groans, he exclaimed, “ O, Anna Felix! my 
unhappy daughter! I am thy father Ricot, who have 
returned in search of thee in Spain, because I could 
not live without thee, who art dear to my affection even 
as my own soul.” 

At these words Sancho opened his eyes, and raised 
his head, which he had hitherto hung in manifest des- 
pondence, reflecting upon the disgrace of his flying 
adventure ; and, looking at the pilgrim, recognized that 
same Ricote whom he had encountered the very day on 
which he quitted his government : he likewise recollected 
the features of his daughter, who being by this time 
unbound, mingled her tears with those of her father, 
whom she tenderly embraced ; and then the cld man 
addressing himself to the viceroy and general, “ My 
lords,” said he, “this is my daughter, not so happy in 
the incidents of her life as in her name, which is Anna 
Felix, with the addition of Ricote, as famous for her 
beauty as for her father’s wealth. I left my — in 
quest of a place where we should be received and hoe 
pitably entertained ; and having found such an asylum 
in Germany, I returned as a pilgrim in the company of 
some people of that nation, hoping to find my daughter, 
and fetch away the wealth which I had buried in the 
earth : my daughter was gone, but I recovered my hoard, 
which is in my possession; and now by this strange 
vicissitude which you have seen, I have retrieved that 
treasure which is the chief object of my affection,—I 
mean my beloved daughter. Ifourinnocence and mutual 
tears can have influence enough upon your integrity 
and justice, to open the gates of mercy, O let it prevail 
in favour of us who never offended youeven in thought, 
nor in any shape corresponded with the designs of our 
people, who have been justly expelled.” Here Sancho 
interposing, “ I am yery well acquainted with Ricote,” 
said he, “ and know all he has said about his daughter, 
Anna Felix, to be true; but with respect to that other 
trash of his comings and goings, and his good or evil 
designs, I neither meddle nor make.” Every person 
present expressed admiration at this strange incident; 
and the general, turning to the daughter, “ Every tear 
you let fall,” said he, “ conspires in preventing the pet 
formance of my oath, Live, beauteous Anna Felix, the 
term of your life prescribed by Heaven, and let those 
insolent and presumptuous wretches suffer punishment 
for the crimes they have committed.” ‘ 

So saying, he ordered the two Turks, who had killed 
his soldiers, to be hanged at the yard’s arm; but the 
viceroy earnestly intreated him to spare their lives, a8 
their crime was rather the effect of madness than 
preconceived design. The general granted his request, 
especially as he did not think it commendable to exe 
cute revenge in cold blood. : 

Then they began to contrive some method for extr- 
cating Don Gaspar Gregorio from the danger in W 
he was involved; and Ricote offered to the value. 
above two thousand ducats, which he had about him 
in pearls and jewels, to any person who could effect his 
deliverance. Many schemes were projected ; but none 
of them seemed so sensible as that which was present 
ed by the fore-mentioned Spanish renegado, who offer- 
ed to return to Algiers in some small bark of about sig 
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manned with Christians, as he knew where, 
how, and when, he might land with safety, and was 
well acquainted with the house in which Don Gaspar 
saa The general and the viceroy were dubious of 
the renegado, and scrupled to trust him with the com- 
mand of Christian rowers ; but Anna Felix was satis- 
fied of his integrity, and her father said he would en- 
ve to ransom them, should they chance to be taken 
+) enslaved. ‘ 

Matters being settled on this footing, the viceroy 
went ashore, after having laid strong injunctions on 
Don Antonio Moreno, who had invited the moorish 
beauty and her father to his house, to make much of 
bis guests, and command whatever his own palace 
could afford for their entertainment. Such was the 
charity and benevolence which Anna’s beauty had in- 
fused into his heart! 


CHAPTER XII. 


Giving the detail of an adventure which gave Don Quixote 
more mortification than he had received from all the mis- 
fortunes which had befallen him. 


Don Anronio’s lady, as the history relates, was ex- 
tremely pleased at sight of Anna Felix, whom she re- 
esived with great cordiality, equally enamoured of her 
beauty and discretion; for, indeed, the moor excelled 
inboth; and here she was visited by all the people of 
fashion in town, as if by toll of bell. As for Don Quix- 
ote, he gave Antonio to understand, that, in his opi- 
nion, the plan they had formed for the deliverance of 
Don Gregorio, was more dangerous than expedient ; 
and that it would be much more effectual to set bim on 
shore in Barbary, with his arms and horse; in which 
case, he would bring home the young gentleman, in 
despite of the whole moorish race, as herctofore Don 
Gayferos had delivered his wife Melisandra.” Sancho, 
hearing this proposal, “Consider,” said he, “that Sig- 
nor Don Gayferos delivered his wife from captivity on 
the main land, and carried her off to France through 
the high road ; but, in this case, even granting we 
should have the good luck to release Don Gregorio 
from his confinement, we shall not be able to convey 
him hither to Spain, because the sea is between us 
and Barbary.” “'There’s a remedy for all things but 
death,” replied the knight: “for, if there is a bark by 
the shore, we can go aboard, in opposition to the whole 
universe.” “Your worship describes it a very easy 
matter,” said the squire: “but, between said and done, 
along race may be run: and, for my part, I would 
stick to the offer of the renegado, who seems to be a 
very honest person, and a man of compassionate bow- 

” Don Antonio said, that if the renegado should 
fail in his undertaking, they would certainly find some 
means for transporting the great Don Quixote to Bar- 
hary; and, in two days, the renegado departed in a 
litle bark with six oars on a side, manned with a crew 
of approved valour. In two days after her departure, 
the galleys likewise set sail for the Levant, after the 
general had begged and obtained the viceroy’s promise 
fo let him know the success of the scheme they had 
contrived for the deliverance of Don Gregorio, together 
with the fate of the lovely Anna Felix. 

One morning, Don Quixote rode forth upon the strand, 
completely armed ; for he often observed, arms were 
his ornaments, and fighting his diversion, and he never 
cared to appear in any other dress; and as he pranced 
along, he saw coming towards him, a knight, likewise 
armed, cap-a-pee, having a full moon painted on his 
shield, This apparition was no sooner within hearing, 
than he addressed his discourse to Don Quixote, pro- 
nouncing aloud, “Renowned cavalier, never-enough- 
a Don Quixote de La Mancha, I, the Knight 

the White Moon, whose unheard-of exploits may, 
peradventure, recal him to your remembrance, am come 
with hostile intent to prove the force of thine arm: to 
convince and quad Oe to own that my mistress, 
whoever she is, exceeds in beauty thy Dulcinea del 
Toboso beyond all comparison: which truth, if thou 
wilt fairly and fully confess, thou wilt avoid thy own 

and spare me the trouble of being thy execution- 
et; but shouldst thou presume to engage with me in 
single combat, and be overcome, all the satisfaction I 
demand is, that thou wilt lay aside thine arms, desist from 
travelling in quest of adventures ; and, quitting the 

retire to thine own habitation, whe:e thou shalt 
continue a whole year, without drawing a sword, in 
comfortably peace and profitable tranquillity, which may 
tend to the augmentation of thy fortune, and the salva- 
tion of thy precious soul. On the other hand, if it be 
my fate to be vanquished, my life shall exist at thy dis- 
cretion ; thine shall be the spoils of all my arms and 
horse, and to thee shall be transferred all the fame of 
my achievements : consider which of these alternatives 
thou wilt choose, and answer me on the spot; for on 
19* 














this very day the affair must be dispatched and deter- 
mined.” 

Don Quixote was astonished and confounded, as well 
at the arrogance of the Knight of the White Moon, as 
at the cause of his defiance ; and, after a short pause of 
recollection, replied with a solemn tone and counte- 
nance severe, “Sir Knight of the White Moon, whose 
exploits have not as yet reached mine ear, I dare say 
you have never seen the illustrious Dulcinea: for, had 
you enjoyed that happiness, I know you would not have 
dreamed of making such a rash demand: one [poo 
of her would have undeceived you perfectiy, and plain- 
ly demonstrated that there never was, or will be, beauty 
comparable to that which she possseses. I, therefore, 
without giving you the lie, but only affirming that you 
are egregiously mistaken, accept of your deiiance on the 
conditions you have proposed, and will fight you forth- 
with before the day you have pitched upon shall be 
elapsed ; with this exception, however, that I will by 
no means adopt the fame of your exploits ; because [ 
know not how, where, or wherefore, they were achiev- 
ed, and am content with my own, such as they are: 
choose your ground, therefore, and I will take my share 
of the Feld ; and let St. Peter bless what God shall 
bestow.” 

The Knight of the White Moon being discovered 
from the city, and scen talking with Don Quixote, no- 
tice was given to the viceroy, who, supposing it was 
some new adventure contrived by Don Antonio Moreno, 
or some other gentleman of the town, went down to the 
strand, accompanied by the said Don Antonio, and a 
number of other cavaliers, and reached the spot just as 
Don Quixote wheeled about on Rozinante to measure 
his distance. Seeing both parties ready for returning 
to the encounter, he placed himself in the middle be- 
tween them, and demanded the cause that induced 
them so a to engage in single combat. The 
Knight of the White Moon answered, that it was the 
precedency of beauty, and briefly repeated his proposal 
to Don Quixote, with the mutual acceptation of the 
conditions proposed. Then the viceroy taking Don 
Antonio aside, asked if he knew this Knight of the 
White Moon ; and if this was a joke which he intended 
to perpetrate upon Don Quixote? Don Antonio assur- 
ed him that he knew not the stranger, nor could guess 
whether the challenge was given in jest or earnest. 
He was a little perplexed, and dubious whether or not 
he should allow the battle to be fought; but as he 
could not conceive it to be any thing else than a pre- 
concerted joke, he retired, saying, “Valiant knights, 
seeing there is no other remedy, but you must confess 
or die, and Signor Don Quixote persists in denying 
what you of the White Moon presume to affirm, I leave 
you to your fate, and God stand by the righteous.” 

The stranger in very polite terms, and well-selected 
phrase, thanked the viceroy for the permission he had 
granted ; and his example was in this particular follow- 
ed by Don Quixote, who gs rec ded himself 
heartily to Heaven and his Dulcinea, according to his 
usual practice when he engaged in any combat, turned 
about to take a little more ground, in imitation of his 
antagonist ; then, without receiving a signal for en- 
gaging, either by sound of trumpet, or any other instru- 
ment, both parties wheeled about at the same instant. 
The Knight of the White Moon having the fleeter horse, 
coming up with his adversary, before this last had run 
one-third of his career, lifted up his lance purposely that 
he might not wound Don Quixote, whom, however, he 
encountered with such an irresistible shock, that both 
he and Rozinante came to the ground with a very dan- 

erous fall: the victor instantly sprung upon him, and 
clapping his lance to his visor, “ Knight,” said he, “ you 
are vanquished, and a dead man, unless you acknow- 
ledge the terms of the defiance.” To this address, the 
battered and astonished Don Quixote, without lifting 
up his beaver, replied in a languid tone and feeble voice, 
that seemed to issue from a tomb, “ Dulcinea del To- 
boso is the most beautiful woman in the world, and I 
the most unfortunate knight on earth ; and as it is not 
reasonable that my weakness should discredit this truth, 
make use of your weapon, knight, and instantly de- 

rive me of life, as you have already divested me of 
nour.” “By no means,” said he ofthe White Moon: 
“let the fame of my lady Dulcinea’s beauty flourish in full 
rfection ; all the satisfaction I ask is, that the great 
n Quixote shall retire to his own house, and there 
abide for the space of one year, or during the term 
which I shall prescribe, according to the articles agreed 
upon before we engaged.” This whole dialogue was 
overheard by the viceroy, Don Antonio, and a number 
of other people who were present, and they were also 
ear-witnesses of the answer made by Don. Quixote, who 
said, that as the victor had demanded nothing to the 
prejudice of Dulcinea, he would comply with his propo- 
sal like a true and punctual knight. 
He of the White Moon hearing his declaration, 





turning his horse, and bowing courteously to the vice- 
roy, entered the city ata half’ gallop, whither he was 
followed by Don Antonio, at the desire of the viceroy, 
who intreated him to make inquiry, and obtain satisfae- 
tory information concerning this romantic stranger, In 
the mean time they raised up Don Quixote, and uncover- 
ing his face, found him pale as death, and his forehead 
bedewed with a cold sweat, while Rozinante lay mo- 
tionless, from the rough treatinent he had received. As 
for Sancho, he was so overwhelmed with sorrow and 
vexation, that he knew not what to say or do: this un- 
lucky incident seemed to be a dream, and he looked 
upon the whole scene as a matter of enchantment. 
Seeing his lord and master overcome, and obliged to lay 
aside his arms for the space of a whole year, he imagin- 
ed the splendour of his exploits was eclipsed, and all 
those fair hopes produced from his late promise di 

ed in the air, as smoke is dissipated by the wind: ina 
word, he was afraid that Rozinante was maimed for 
ever, and his master’s bones dislocated, and even 
thought it would be a great mercy if he was not ina 
worse condition. 

Finally, the viceroy ordered his people to bring a 
sedan, in which the knight was carried to the city, 
accompanied by that nobleman, who longed very 
much to know whothis Knight of the White Moon was, 
by whom Don Quixote had been left in such a cruel 
dilemma. 


CHAPTER XIll. 

Which discovers who the Knight of the White Moon was, 
and gives an account of the deliverance of Don Gregorio, 
with other incidents. 

Don Antonio Moreno followed the Knight of the 

White Moon, who was also accompanied, and even 

ersecuted, by a number of boys, until they had 

Co him in one of thecity inns, which was at the 

same time entered by Don Antonio, who burned with 

impatience to know what he was: and without cere- 
mony intruded himself into the apartment to which 
the stranger retired, with his squire, to be unarmed. 

He of the White Moon, perceiving how much the gen- 

tleman’s curiosity was inflamed, and that he was re- 

solved to stick close by him until it should be satisfied, 

“Signor,” said he, “I am not ignorant that you are 

come hither on p to know who | am ; and as there 

is no reason why | should refuse you that satisfaction, 

I will, while my servant is employed in hey by my 

armour, explain the whole mystery, without the least 

reserve: You must know then, signor, that I am call- 
ed the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, a townsman of 

Don Quixote de La Mancha, whose madness and ex- 

travagance have given great concern to all his acquaint- 

ance, and to me in particular. Believing that his 
recovery would depend upon his living quietly at his 
own habitation, I projected a scheme for ing 
him to stay at home; and about ‘three ago 
sallied forth upon the highway, as a knight-errant, as- 
suming the appellation of the Knight of the Mirrors, 
fully resolved to engage and vanquish Don Quixote, 
without hurting him dangerously, after I should have 
established, as the condition of our combat, that the 
vanquished should be at the discretion of the victor ; 
and as I deemed him already conquered, my intention 
was to demand that he should return to his own house, 
from which he should not stir forthe space of one 

ear, in which tite I hoped his cure might be effected. 

But fate ordained things in another manner : I was con- 

quered and overthrown, and my design entirely frus- 

trated ; he proceeded in quest of new adventures, and | 
returned vanquished, me a and sorely bruised by 
the dangerous fall I had sustained in battle: neverthe- 
less, I did not lay aside the design of returning in'quest 
of him to overthrow him in my turn, and you have this 
day scen my intention succeed ; for he is so punctual 
in observing the ordinances of chivalry, that he will 
doubtless perform his promise in complying with my 
demand. This, signor, is an account of the whole at- 
fair; nor have I omitted one circumstance ; and [ bez 
‘ou will not discover and disclose to Don Quixote whe 
am, that my Christian intention may take effect, and 
the poor gentlentan retrieve his judgment, which woul: 
he altogether excellent, were he once abandoned by 
those mad notions of chivalry.” “God forgive you, 
signor,” cried Don Antonio, “for the injury you have 
done the world, in seeking to restore to his senses th- 
most agreeable madman that ever lived! Do not you 
perceive, signor, that the benefit resulting from the 
cure of Don Quixote will never counterbalance th: 
pleasure produced by his extravagances? But I ims- 
ine all the care and industry of Signor Bachelor wi!! 
rdly be suffieient to effect the recovery of a man who 
is so thoroughly mad ; and if it was no breach of cha- 
rity, I would say, May Don Quixote never be cured ; 








for in his recovery we not only lose his own diverting 
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flights, but also those of his Squire Sancho Panza; 
and any of these conceits are such as might convert 
melanchuly herself into merriment and laughter: ne- 
vertheless, I shall put a seal upon my lips, and say 
nothing, that | may see whether or not J shall judge 
aright, in supposing that the diligence of Signor 
Carrasco, will not answer his expectation.” The bach- 
elor answered, that all things considered, the business 
was already in a fair way, and he did not doubt would 
be blessed with a prosperous issue. Don Antonio 
having made a tender of his services, and taken his 
leave, Sampson ordered his arms to be fastened up- 
ona mule; then mounting the horse on which he en- 
gaged Don Quixote, he quitted the city that same day, 
on his return to his own country, in which he arrived 
without having met with dny incident worthy of being 
recorded in this authentic history. Don Antonio made 
the viceroy acquainted with all the particulars he had 
Joarned from Carrasco, which afforded no great plea- 
sure to that nobleman, as the retirement of Don Quix- 
ote would destroy all that entertainment enjoyed b 

those who had the opportunity of observing his mad- 
ness. 

Six whole days did Don Quixote lie a-bed, pensive, 
melancholy, mauled, and meagre, revolving in his 
imagination, and meditating incessantly on the unfor- 
tunate incident of his overthrow: notwithstanding the 
consolations of Sancho, who, among other arguments 
of comfort, exhorted his worship to hold up his head, 
and dispel his sorrow, if possible. ‘Your worship,” 
said he, “has reason to thank God, that though you 
are overthrown, your ribs are still whole: you know 
that, in those matters, we must take as well a3 give ; 
and where there are hooks, we do not always find 
bacon—A fig for the physician, seeing we do not want 
his help in the cure of this distemper: let us return to 
our habitation, and leave off travelling about in quest 
of adventures, through lands and countries unknown : 
nay, if we rightly consider the case, I am the greatest 
loser, thouzh your worship is the most roughly handled ; 
for though when I quitted the government, I likewise 
quitted all thought of governing, I did not give up the 
desire of being a count, which will never be fullfilled if 
your worship should renounce your design of being 
a king, and quit the exercise of chivalry ; in that case, 
al] my hopes must vanish into smoke.” . “ Peace, 
Sancho,” said the disconsolate knight: “the term of my 
penance and retirement will not exceed a year, at the 
ead of which I will return to the honourable duties of 
ray profession, and then we shall find kingdoms to 
conquer and countships to bestow.” “ The Lord give 
car, and my sin never hear,” cried Sancho: “and 
1 have always heard it said, that righteous hope is 
better than unjust possession.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by Don Antonio, 
who, entering the apartment with marks of infinite sa- 
tisfaction, exclaimed, “ Money for my good news, Sig- 
nor Don Quixote: Don Gregorio, and the renegado 
who undertook his deliverance, are now in the road— 
in the road! they are by this time in the viceroy’s pa- 
lace, and will be here in an instant.” The knight was 
a little revived by these tidings, and replied, “ In truth, 
I was going to say, I should have been glad to hear 
that the scheme had not succeeded, so that I should 
have been obliged to cross over into Barbary, where I 
would, by the strength of my arm, have given liberty 
not oaly to Don Gregorio, but also to all the Christian 
captives in Algiers—but what am I saying, miserable 
eaitif! am not [ vanquished? am not I overthrown ? 
am not! excluded from the exercise of arms for the 
space of a whole year? wherefore then promise what 
I cannot perform? wherefore praise my own valour, 
when I am fitter for handling a distaff than for wield- 
uaz a sword?” “No more of that, good signor,” re- 
plied the squire: “ Let the hen live though she has the 
pip: To-day for thee, and to-morrow for me: as to 
those matters of encounters and dry-bastings, they are 
not to be minded ; for He who falls to-day may rise to- 
morrow, if he does not choose to lie a-bed ; I mean if 
he does not choose to despair, without endeavouring 
to recover fresh spirits for fresh adventures. Get up, 
therefore, I_bessech your worship, and receive Don 
(iregorio ; for the people are in such an uproar, that, 
by this time, he must be in the house.” 

This was really the case: Don Gregorio and the re- 
negado having given the viceroy an account of the 
voyage and success of the undertaking, the young 
gentleman, impatient to see his dear Anna Felix, was 
come with his deliverer to the house of Don Antonio ; 
and although Don Gregorio was in woman’s apparel 
when they delivered him from Algiers, he had exchang- 
ed it in the vessel with another captive by whom he was 
accompanied ; but in any dress whatsoever his appear- 
ance was such as commanded friendship, service, and 
estoam; for he was exceedingly beautiful, and seem- 
tagly not above seventeen or eighteen years of age. 





Ricote and his daughter went forth to receive him, 
the father with tears of joy, and Anna with the most 
modest deportment: nor did this fair couple embrace 
one another; for where genuine love prevails, such 
freedom of behaviour is seldom indulged. The beauty 
of Don Gregorio and his mistress excited the admira- 
tion of all the spectators: while silence spoke for the 
lovers themselves, and their eyes performing the office 
of the tongue, disclosed the joy of their virtuous 
thoughts. The renegado recounted the stratagem and 
means he had used for the deliverance of the youth, 
who likewise entertained the company witha detail 
of the dangers and distresses to which he was exposed 
among the women with whom he had been left; and 
this task he performed not with diffused prolixity, but 
in elegant and concise terms, which plainly proved that 
his discretion far exceeded his years. Finally, Ricote 
liberally rewarded the rowers and the renegado, who 
re-united and re-incorporated himself with the church, 
and, from a rotten member, became fair and sound, by 
dint of mortification and sincere repentance. 

Two days after the arrival of Don Gregorio, the 
viceroy consulted with Don Antonio about the means 
of obtaining permission for Anna Felix and her father 
to reside in Spain, as they were persuaded that no in- 
convenience could arise from such indulgence to a 
daughter who was so perfectly a Christian, and a fa- 
ther so righteously disposed. Don Antonio offered to 
negociate this affair at court, whither he was pressingly 
called by his own occasions ; observing, that by dint 
of interest and presents many difficulties are removed. 
Ricote, who was present at this conversation, said, 
“ There is nothing to be hoped from faveur or presents ; 
neither tears, intreaties, promises, nor presents, will 
avail with the great Don Bernandino de Velasco, Count 
de Selaza, to whom his majesty has entrusted the charge 
of our expulsion ; for although he — tempers jus- 
tice with mercy, as he perceives the whole body of our 
nation contaminated and gangrened, he applies the ac- 
tual cautery instead of the mollifying ointment ; so that 
by his diligence, prudence, sagacity, and terrifying 
threats, he has sustained upon his able shoulders the 
weight of that vast project which he has successfully 
put in execution, without suffering his Argus eyes, 
which are always alert, to be blinded by all our indus- 
try, stratagem, fraud, and solicitation, Ile is resolved 
that none of our people shall remain concealed, lest, 
like an hidden root, they may hereafter bud and bring 
forth fruit which may be poisonous to Spain, already 
cleansed and delivered from those fears that arose from 
the prodigious number of moors; an heroic resolution 
of the great Philip III. who has at the same time 
displayed the most consummate wisdom, in committing 
the execution of the scheme to the courage and ability 
of Don Bernandino de Velasco.” “ Nevertheless,” 
said Don Antonio, “I will, while at court, use all pos- 
sible means in your behalf, and leave the determination 
to Heaven: Don Gregorio shall go along with me, 
and console his parents for the grief they have suffered 
from his absence ; Anna Felix shall stay with my wife, 
or be boarded in a monastery; and I know my lord 
viceroy will be pleased to lodge honest Ricote until we 
shall see the issue of my negociation.” The viceroy 
agreed to every circumstance of the proposal; but 
Don Gregorio, being informed of the scheme, declared 
he neither could nor would leave his charming Anna 
Felix. At length, however, he assented to the propo- 
sal, resolving to go and visit his parents, with whom 
he would concert measures for returning to fetch away 
his mistress ; so that Anna Felix remained with Don 
Antonio’s lady, and Ricote staid in the viceroy’s pa- 
lace. 

The hour of Antonio’s departure arrived, and in two 
days was followed by that of Don Quixote, whose fall 
would not permit him to travel before that time, The 

arting of the lovers was attended with weeping, sigh- 
ing, sobbing, and swooning; and Ricote offered to ac- 
commodate Don Gregorio with a thousand crowns ; 
but the young gentleman would take but five, which 
he borrowed of Don Antonio, promising to repay them 
at court. Thus they set out together for Madrid: and 
soon after, as we have already observed, Don Quixote 
and Sancho departed from Barcelona; the knight un- 
armed, in a travelling-dress, and the squire trudging 
a-foot, because Dapole carried the armour of his master. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Treating of that which will be seen by him who reads, and 
known by him who hears it read, 

Don Quixore, in leaving Barcelona, turned about 
to survey the fatal spot in which he had fallen, and thus 
exclaimed, “ Here Troy once stood! here, by misfor- 
tune, not by cowardice, was I a of all the glory 
Thad acquired! Here did I feel the vicissitudes of for- 
tune! here all my achievements were eclipsed! and, 











finally, here fell my fortune, never more to rise!” San. 
cho, hearing this effusion, “ Signor,” said he, “it is the 
part of a valiant man to bear with patience his guffep. 
ings and adversity, as well as to enjoy his Prosperity 
with good humour: I judge from my own feeling; for 
if 1 was merry when a governor, I am not melanchgl 
now that I am a poor squire, travelling a-foot; pe 
have often heard hat she we call Fortune is a drunken 
fickle female, and so blind withal, that she sees not 
what she does, and knows not whom she is abusing, \or 
whom exalting.” “Sancho,” answered the knight, 
“thou art very philosophical, and hast spoke with great 
discretion, which I know not where thou hast learned; 
I can tell thee, however, there is no such thing as for. 
tune in the whole world; nor do those things which 
happen, whether good or evil, proceed from chance, but 
solely from the particular providence of Heaven; and 
hence comes the usual saying, that every man is the 
maker of his own fortune: I, at least, have been the 
maker of mine, though not with sufficient prudence, 
and therefore my presumptuous hopes miscarried. ] 
ought to have considered, that Rozinante’s weakness 
could not resist the weight and magnitude of my adver. 
sary’s horse: in a word, I tried my fortune, did what I 
could, found myself vanquished and overthrown; and, 
though I lost mine honour, I neither did nor can forget 
a integrity, and the merit of fulfilling my promise; 
while I was a knight-errant, valiant and intrepid, my 
hand and my performance gave credit to my exploits; 
and now that lon no more than a pedestrian squire 
my word shall be confirmed by the accomplishment 
my promise. Make haste then, friend Sancho, let us 
return to our own country, and pass the year of our pro 
bation, and, during that term of confinement, acquire 
fresh vigour and virtue to resume the never-by-me-for- 
gotten exercise of arms.” “Signor,” answered the 
squire, “the pastime of trudging a-foot is not quite so 
pleasant as to move and instigate me to travel ata great 
pace; let us leave these arms of your's hanging like a 
malefactor on some tree; and then I, occupying the 
back of Dapple, with my feet no longer in the mire, we 
may travel just as your worship shall desire or demand; 
but to think that I can make long marches a-foot, isa 
vain supposition.” ‘Thou art in the right, Sancho,” 
replied Don Quixote, “let my arms be suspended in 
form of a trophy : and beneath, or around them, we will 
engrave upon the tree an pk He like that which ap- 
peared under the armour of Orlando : 


‘ Let him alone these arms displace, 
Who dares Orlando’s fury face.’” 


“ A most excellent device!” cried the squire; “and 
if it were not that we should feel the want of him in our 
journey, it would not be amiss to hang up Rozinants 
atthe same time.” “ Nevertheless,” replied Don Quix- 
ote, “neither Rozinante nor my arms will I suffer to be 
hung up; for it shall never be said of me that a good 
service met with a bad remuneration.” “ Your wor 
ship talks very much to the purpose,” said Sancho; 
“for, according to the opinion of wise men, the panne 
ought not to suffer for the fault of the ass; pot since 
your worship alone was to blame for the bad success of 
the last adventure, you ought to punish yourself only. 
and not vent Ppp indignation upon your bloody and 
already rusted arms, or upon the meekness of Roze 
nante ; or, lastly, upon the tenderness of my feet, in 
desiring them to walk at a pace which they cannot 
maintain.” 

In this conversation, and other such discourse, they 
passed that whole day, and the next four, without meet 
ing with any incident that could interrupt their journey: 
on the fifth, which was a holiday, they entered a vil- 
lage, where they saw a number of people making mer 
ry at the gate of an inn; and when Don Quixote ap 
proached, a countryman exclaimed, “One of these gem 
tlemen travellers, who are unacquainted with the par 
ties, shall decide our wager.” ‘The knight assuring 
them he would give his opinion freely and honestly, as 
soon as h? should be informed of the matter, the pea 
sant replied, “ Worthy signor, this here is the case: 
One of our townsmen, who is so fat and bulky, that he 
weighs little less than three hundred weight, has chal- 
lenged one of his neighbours, a thin creature not half 
so heavy, to run with him one hundred yards, with 
_— weight. The match was accordingly made; but 
when the challenger was asked how the weight of both 
should be made equal, he insisted on the other's carry- 
ing the difference in bars of iron, by which means Lim- 
berham would be upon a footing with Loggerhead.” 
“By no means,” cried Sancho, interposing before his 
master could answer one word, “ to me, who have been 
lately a governor and a judge, as all the world knows, 
it belongs to resolve these doubts, and give my opinion 
in every dispute.” “ Speak then, in happy time, friend 
Sancho,” said the knight; “for my judgment is 80 


confounded and disturbed, that I am hardly fit to throw 
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erumbs to a cat.” “ With this permission, Sancho 
addressing himself to the peasants who had assembled 
ound him, and waited his decision with open mouths, 
« Brothers,” said he, “ the demand of Loggerhead will 
not hold water, and is indeed without the least shadow 
of justice ; for if what all the world says be true, name- 
ly, that the challenged party has the choice of the wea- 
pons, it is not reasonable that the said Loggerhead 
should pretend to choose such arms as may encumber his 
adversary, and secure the victory to himself; it is there- 
fore my opinion, that Loggerhead the challenger shall 
scrape, shave, pare, polish, slice, and take away one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds weight of his own individual 
flesh from diferent parts of his body, according to his 
own fancy and convenience ; so that, leaving the other 
moiety, which will be sufficient to counterbalance his 
antagonist, the parties may run with equal advantage.” 
“Fore God!” cried one of the countrymen, hearing 
this wise decision, “the gentleman has spoken like a 
saint, and pe sentence like a canon: but, sure[ am, 
Loggerhead will not part with an ounce, much less one 
fundred and fifty pounds of his flesh.” “The best 
part of the joke,” replied another peasant, “is, that the 
match cannot be run; for Limberham will not touch a 
bar of iron, and Loggerhead will not pare himself; let 
us therefore spend the half of the money in treating 
these gentlemen at thetavern with some of the best wine, 
and when it rains let the shower fall upon my cloak.” 
“Gentlemen,” said Don Quixote, “I thank you for 

ur invitation; but I ay cannot tarry a moment: 

melancholy thoughts and unlucky adventures oblige 

me to appear uncivil on this occasion, and to travel 
faster than the ordinary pace.” So saying, he clapped 
spurs to Rozinante, and set on, leaving them astonished 
in consequence of having seen and observed the strange 
figure of the master and sagacity of the servant, for 
auch they supposed Sancho to be, One of them could 
not help sayings “Tf the servant is so wise, what must 
the master be? [’ll lay a wager, if they go to study at 
Salamanca, they will in a trice be created Alcaldes of 
the court ; for it is nothing but children’s play, study- 
ing and poring, and having interest and good luck ; and 
when a man thinks least about the matter, he finds 
himself with a white rod in his hand, or a mitre upon 
his head.” 

That night our adventurer and his squire passed in 
the middle of an open field, under the spacious cope of 
heaven; and next day, proceeding on their journey, 
they saw coming towards them a man on foot, with a 
javelin or half pike in his hand, and a wallet on his 

ck; circumstances from which they judged he was 
&@ post or courier. As he advanced, he quickened his 
pace, and running up to Don Quixote, embraced his 
right thigh, for he could reach no highér, exclaiming, 
with marks of extraordinary satisfaction, “O my good 
ignor Don Quixote! how will the heart of my lord 
duke be rejoiced, when he knows your worship is re- 
tuming to his castle, where he still continues with my 
lady duchess!” “Friend,” said the knight, “I do not 
recollect your features, nor do I know who you are, 
unless you will be pleased to tell me.” “Signor Don 
Quixote,” replied the courier, “I am my lord duke’s 
lacquey Tosilos, who refused to fight with your worship 
eoncerning the marriage of the duenna’s daughter.” 
“God in heaven protect me!” cried the knight, “is it 
possible that you are he whom my enemies the en- 
chanters transformed into that same lacquey you men- 
tion, to deprive me of the glory of the combat?” “No 
more of that, worthy signor,” replied the post ; “there 
was no enchantment in the case, nor any sort of trans- 
formation : I was as much the lacquey Tosilos when I 
entered the lists, as when I left them. I thought the 
girl handsome, and therefore would have married her 
without fighting; but the event did not answer my ex- 
pectation. Your worship was no sooner gone from the 
castle, than my lord duke ordered me to be severely 
bastinadoed, for having contradicted the instructions 
he had given me before I entered the lists; and this is 
the upshot of the whole affair: the girl is by this time 
anun, Donna Rodriguez is gone back to Castile, and 
Tam now bound for Barcelona with a packet of letters 

om his grace to the viceroy. If your worship is in- 
lined to take a small draught of good wine, though 
not very cool, I have here a calabash full of the best, 
and some slices of Tronchon cheese, which will serve 
88 provocatives and rousers of thirst, if perchance it 
should be asleep.” “Your invitation is accepted,” 
eried Sancho ; “ truce with your compliments and skink 
away, honest Tosilos, maugre and in despite of all the 
mehanters of the Indies.” “Verily, Sancho,” said 
Quixote, “thou art the most insatiate glutton in 
Universe, and the most ignorant animal upon earth: 

as thou art not persuaded that this courier is en- 
ehanted, and no other than a counterfeit Tosilos, thou 
po tarry along with him and fill thy belly; and I 
J0g on at a slow pace until thou shalt overtake me.” 





The lacquey smiled at his infatuation, unsheathed his 
calabash, unwalleted his cheese, and producing a 
small loaf, he and Sancho gat down upon the grass, 
where in peace and harmony they dispatched and dis- 
cussed the contents of the wallet with great perseve- 
rance and good will, and even licked the packet, because 
it smelled of cheese. During the repast, Tosilos said 
to the squire, “ Doubtless, friend Sancho, thy master is 
bankrupt in common sense.” “ How bankrupt!” an- 
swered Panza, “he owes no man a farthing, but pays 
like a prince, especially where madness is the current 
coin: I see the matter plain enough, and tell him my 
opinion freely: but to what purpose? Now, indeed, he 
is going home in despair for having been vanquished 
by the Knight of the White Moon.” Tosilos earnestly 
begged he would recount that adventure; but Sancho 
declined the task, observing that it would be unman- 
nerly to let his master wait for him; though at their 
next meeting he should have more leisure. He ac- 
cordingly started up, and shaking his crumbs from his 
garment and beard, bade adieu to Tosilos ; then driv- 
ing Dapple before him, soon came up with his master, 
whom a found waiting for him under the shade of a 
tree. 


—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Of the resolution which Don Quixote took to become a shep- 
herd, and lead a pastoral life, until the term of his con- 
finement should elapsed, with other incidents truly 
entertaining. 


Ir Don Quixote was perplexed with cogitation before 
his overthrow, much more was he fatigued by his own 
thoughts after his late misfortune. Under the shade 
of a tree, as we have already observed, did he remain, 
and there he was stung with reflections that swarmed 
like flies about honey; some dwelling upon the disen- 
chantment of Dulcinea, and others revolving plans for 
the life he was to lead in his compulsive retirement. 
When Sancho joined him, and began to expatiate upon 
the liberal disposition of Tosilos, “Is it possible, O 
Sancho,” said the knight, “ that thou still believest that 
man to be the individual lacquey ? one would think thou 
hadst forgot that thy own eyes have seen Dulcinea con- 
verted and transformed into a country wench, and the 
Knight of the Mirrors into the bachelor Carrasco, by 
the wicked arts of those enchanters who persecute my 
virtue. But, tell me now, didst thou ask Tosilos how 
Providence hath disposed of Altisidora? hath she he- 
wailed my absence, or already consigned to oblivion 
those amorous thoughts by which she was tormented 
during my residence at the castle?” “ My thoughts,” 
answered Sancho, “ were not such as allowed me to 
ask these childish questions. Body o’me! signor, is 
your worship at present in a condition to inquire about 
other people’s thoughts, especially those you call amo- 
rous.” “Sancho,” said the knight, “you must consi- 
der there is a wide difference between the suggestions of 
love, and those of gratitude: a gentleman may very 
well be sensible to love ; but, strictly speaking, he can 
never be ungrateful. Altisidora, in all appearance, 
loved me to distraction: she, as thou very well know- 
est, made me a present of three night-caps; she be- 
wailed my departure, loaded me with curses and 
reproach, and in spite of maiden shame, complained 
of me in public; undoubted proofs of my being the 
object of her adoration; for the indignation of lovers 
usually vents itself in maledictions. I had no hopes to 
give, nor treasures to offer; all my affections are yield- 
ed to Dulcinea; and the treasures of knights-errant 
are like those of the fairies, altogether phantom and 
illusion : all, therefore, that I can return, is a kind re- 
membrance, without prejudice, however, tothe memory 
of Dulcinea, whois greatly aggrieved by thy remiss- 
ness in delaying to scourge and chastise that flesh 
which I hope will be a prey to the wolves; seeing thou 
secmest more inclined to reserve it for the worms, than 
to use it in behalf of that poor distressed lady.” “ Sig- 
nor,” answered the squire, “if the truth must be told, 
I cannot persuade myself that the whipping of my 
posteriors can have any effect in disenchanting those 
who are enchanted ; no more than if we should anoint 
the shins to cure the head-ache : at least, I will venture 
to swear, that in all the histories your worship has read 
concerning knight-errantry, you have never Bund that 
any person was disenchanted by such a whipping : but, 
be that asit may, I will lay it on when I have time, 
convenience, and inclination to make free with my own 
flesh.” “God grant thou mayest,” said Don Quixote ; 
“and Heaven give thee grace to understand and be 
sensible of the obligation thou liest under, to assist my 
mistress, who, as thou art mine, is thine also.” 

With such conversation they amused themselves in 
travelling, until they arrived at the very spot where they 
had been overtumed by the bulls; when Don Quixote, 








recognizing the ground, “ This is the meadow,” saidhe, 
“where we met the gay shepherdesses and gallant 
swains, who sought to renew and re-act the pastoral 
Arcadia, a project equally original and ingenious; ia 
imitation of which, shouldst thou approve of the scheme, 
we will assume the garb and employment of shepherd» 
during the term of our retirement. I will purchase 
some sheep, tozether with all the necessary implements 
of a pastoral life, and taking the name of Quixotiz, 
while thou shalt bear that of the swain Pancino: we 
will stroll about through mountains, woods, and mea- 
dows, singing here, lamenting there, drinking liquid crys- 
tal from the gelid springs, the limpid rill, and mighty ri- 
vers. The lofty oaks will shed upon us abundance of 
their delightful fruit; the trunks of hardest cork trees 
will yield us seats ; the willows will afford us shade ; the 
rose perfume; the extended meadow carpets ofa thousand 
dyes; the pure serenity of air will give us breath; the 
moon and stars will grant us light in spite of darkness ; 
our singingwill inspire delight ; our lamentations mirth ; 
Apollo, verses ; and Love himself, conceits to render us 
immortal and renowned, not only in the present age, but 
also to the latest posterity.” “ Odds tens !” cried San- 
cho, “ such a life will square, aye, and be the very cor- 
ner-stone of my wishes: the bachelor Sampson Car- 
rasco, and master Nicholas the barber, as soon as they 
have a glimpse of it, will wish to join us in the scheme, 
and turn shepherds for our company ; and God grant 
that the curate himself may not take it in his head to 
enter the fold; for he is a merry companion, and a 
great friend to good fellowship.” “Thou hast a very 
good notion,” said the knight; “and if the bachelor 
shall be inclined to join our pastoral association, as he 
doubtless will, he may take the appellation of the shep- 
herd Sansonino, or of the swain Carrascon ; Nicholas 
the barber may be called Niculoso, as old Boscan called 
himself Nemoroso: and as for the curate, I know not 
what title we can confer upon him, except some deriva- 
tive from his own name, such as the shepherd Curiam- 
bro. For the nymphs, of whom we must be enamour- 
ed, there is plenty of names to choose ; but seeing that 
of my mistress will suit as well with a shepherdess as 
with a princess, I need not give myself the trouble to in- 
vent any other that might be more proper; as for thee, 
Sancho, thou mayest give thy mistress what appella- 
tion will please thy own fancy.” “I have no intention,” 
replied the squire, “to give her any other than that ot 
Teresona, which will fit her fatness to a hair, as well as 
be agreeable to her own name Teresa; especially as 
in celebrating her in verse, I shall disclose my chaste 
desires, without going in search of fine bread ina neigh- 
bour’s house: the curate would be in the wrong to 
choose a shepherdess, because he ought to set a good 
example to his flock; and as for the bachelor, if he 
has any such inclination, let him please his own soul 
without let or controul.” 
“Good heaven! friend Sancho,” said Don Quixote, 
“ what a life shall we lead! how will our ears be re- 
galed with pipes and bagpipes of Zamora, tambourines, 
timbrels, and rebecks! and if these different kinds ot 
music be reinforced with the sound of the albogues, we 
shall have a full concert of all the pastoral instruments.” 
“ And pray what are the albogues?” said Sancho, “I 
never saw nor heard them named before, in the whole 
course of my life.” “ Albogues,” answered the knight, 
“are plates of brass, resembling candlesticks, the hol- 
low parts of which being clashed together, produce & 
sound, if not ravishing or harmonious, at least not dis- 
agreeable, nor unsuited to the rusticity of the bagpipe 
and tabor. The name of albogues is moorish, as are 
all the words in our language beginning with al; for 
example, Almoaca, Almorcar, Alhombra, Alguazil, Al- 
ucima, Almacen, Alcanzia, and a few others; and we 
have only three moorish words ending i, namely, Bor- 
cegui, Zaquicami, and Maravedi; as for Alheh and 
Alfaqui, the are known tobe Arabic, as well from 
their beginning with al, as for their ending ini: these 
observations I have made, by the bye, in consequence of 
having mentioned albogues, which recalled them to my 
remembrance. But to return to our scheme, nothing 
will conduce so much to the perfection of it, as my hav- 
ing a talent for versification, as thou very well knowest, 
and the bachelor’s being an excellent poet. Of the cu- 
rate I shall say nothing; though! wouid lay a good 
wager that his collars and points are trul tical : 
and that Master Nicholas is in the same Bem I do 
not at all doubt ; for = of his profession are famous 
for making ballads and playing on the guitar. For 
my own part, I will complain of absence ; thou wilt ex- 
tol the constancy of thy own love; the swain Carras- 
con will lament the disdain of his mistress ; the curate 
Curiambro choose his own subject; and every thing 
proceed in such a manner as to fulfil the warmest wish- 
” 


es. 
To this effusion Sancho replied, “ Verily, signor, I 
am such an unlucky wretch, that I am afraid the time 
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will never come when I shall see myself in that blessed 
eccupation. O what delicate wooden spoons shall I 
nake when I ama shepherd! O what crumbs and 
cream shall I devour! O what garlands and pastoral 
ni¢k-nacks shall I contrive! and though these may not 
porhaps add much to my reputation for wisdom, they 
will not fail to convince the world of my ingenuity. 
My daughter Sanchica shall bring our victuals to the 
fold; but ’ware mischief! the wench is buxom; and 
there are some shepherds more knavish than simple: 
1 would not have her come out for wool, and go home 
shorn. Those same armours and unruly desires, are 

ratified in the open field as well as in the city-cham- 
per, in a shepherd’s cot as well as in a royal palace. 
The sin will cease, when the temptation is removed: 
The heart will not grieve for what the eye does not 
perceive; and, What prayers ne’er can gain, a leap 
from an hedge will obtain.” “No more of your pro- 
verbs, Sancho,” said Don Quixote; “any one of those 
thou hast repeated is sufficient to explain thy meaning; 
and I have often exhorted thee to be less prodigal of 
old saws, and keep them more under command; but I 
see it is like sennehiene to the desert: and, My mother 
whips me, and I scourge the top.” “ Under correction,” 
answered the squire, “ your worship, methinks, is like 
the frying-pan which called to the pot, ‘ Avaunt, black- 
a-moor, avaunt!? Even in the very act of rebuking 
me for uttering proverbs, your worship strings them to- 
gether in pairs.” “But then you must consider, San- 
cho,” said Don Quixote, “that when [ use them they 
are seasonably brought in, and fit the purpose as the 
ring fits the finger: whereas, by thee they are not 
brought in, but lugged in, as it were, by the head and 
shoulders. If my memory fails me not, I have former- 
ly told thee, that proverbs are short sentences extract- 
ed from the experience and speculation of ancient 
sages ; and a proverb, unseasonably introduced, is rather 
an absurdity than a judicious apothegm. But let us 
a the subject, and as the day ts already spent, retire 
rom the highway to some place where we may pass 
the night ; for God alone knows what will be to-mor- 
row.” 

They accordingly retired to a grove, where they 
made a late and very indifferent supper, to the no 
small mortification of Sancho, who ruefully reflected 
upon the meagre commons of chivalry, so uncomfort- 
ably discussed among woods and mountains; though 
his imagination was also regaled with the remembrance 
of that abundance which he had enjoyed at the castle, 
as well as at the wedding of the rich Camacho, and 
in the houses of Don Diezo de Miranda, and Don An- 
tonio de Moreno : bit, finally, considering it could not 
be always day, or always night, he resolved for the 
present to sleep while his master indulged his contem- 
plations awake. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Of the bristly adventure in which Don Quixote was 
involved, 

Tae night was a little dark ; for, although the moon 
was in the heavens, she was invisible to the people of 
our hemisphere, Madam Diana having taken a trip to 
the antipodes, and left our mountains obumbrated, and 
our valleys obscured. 

Don Quixote, in compliance with nature, enjoyed 
his first sleep without indulging himself in a second, 
quite contrary to the practice of Sancho, who never de- 
sired a second, because the first always lasted from night 
ull morning; a sure sign of little care and an excellent 
constitution, As for the knight, his cares interfered so 
mach with his repose, that he wakened his squire, to 
whom he said, “fam amazed, Sancho, at the indiffer- 
ence of thy disposition, and imagine thou art made of 
marble or obdurate brass, unsusceptible of sentiment 
eremotion. I watch whilst thou art snoring ; I weep 
whilst thou art singing; I faint with fasting, whilst 
thou art overloaded and out of breath with eating! It 
is the province of a good servant to sympathize with his 
master’s pain, and to share his anguish, even for the 
sake of decorum. Observe the serenity of the sky, 
and the solitude of the place, which invite us to make 
an intermission in our repose. I conjure thee, by thy 
life, to rise and go aside to some proper place, where 
with gool-will and grateful inclination, thou mayest 
conveniently inflict upon thyself three or four hundred 
stripes, on account of Duleinea’s enchantment ; and 
this favour [ humbly request, without any intention to 
try again the strength of thine arms, which I know to 
be heavy and robust: after the performance of that 
task, we will pass the remainder of the night in har- 
moay ; I, in singing the torments of absence, and thou 
in chanting the constancy of thy passion; and thus 
will we begin the pastoral life which we are to lead at 
our own village.” “Signor,” answered the squire, “I 
aim no monk, to rise and discipline my flesh in the 








middle of the night; nor dol think the extremity of 
pain is such a provocative to music: I, therefore, de- 
sire your worship will let me take out my nap, without 


pressing me further to scourge myself, lest I should. 


grow desperate, and solemnly swear never to whip the 
nap of my garment, much less an hair of my skin.” 
“ Soul of a savage! flinty-hearted squire!” cried Don 
Quixote: O ill-bestowed bread! O ill-requited bene- 
fits, intended or conferred! By my means wast thou 
created governor; and through me alone dost thou now 
enjoy the near —— of being a count, or something 
else of equal title ; nor will the accomplishment of thy 
wishes be retarded longer than the term of one fleeting 
year ; for, Post tenebras spero lucem.” “ Your conclu- 
sion,” said Sancho, “Ido not understand; but well 
I know, that while I sleep, I am troubled neither with 
fear, nor hope, nor toil, nor glory ; and praise be to 
Him who invented sleep, which is the mantle that 
shrouds all human thoughts ; the food that dispels hun- 
ger; the drink that quenches thirst; the fire, that 
warms the cold; the cool breeze that moderates heat ; 
in a word, the general coin that purchases every com- 
modity ; the weight and balance that makes the shep- 
herd even with his sovercign, and the simple with the 
sage: there is only one bad circumstance, as I have 
heard, in sleep ; it resembles death; inasmuch as, be- 
tween a dead corpse and a sleeping man, there is no 
apparent diffrence.” “Truly, Sancho,” said the knight, 
“T never heard thee talk so elegantly before, whence I 
perceive the truth of the proverb which thou hast often 
repeated, Not he with whom you was bred, but he by 
whom you are fed.” “Odds my life! sir master of 
mine,” cried Sancho, “I am not the only person who 
string proverbs : they fall from your worship’s mouth in 
couples, faster than from mine: indeed, there is some 
difference ; for your worship’s proverbs come at a pro- 
per time, whereas mine are always out of season; but, 
nevertheless, they are all proverbs, 

Thus far the conversation had proceeded, when 
they heard a dull confused noise, intermingled with 
very harsh sounds, that seemed to extend through the 
whole valley. The knight immediately started up and 
unsheathed his sword; while the squire squatted down 
under Dapple, fencing himself on each side with his 
master’s armour and the pannel of the ass, being as 
much afraid as Don Quixote was astonished ; for the 
noise increased every moment, as the cause of it ap- 
proached the two tremblers, or rather one trembler; for 
theother’s valour and courage are well known. The case, 
in fact, was this: —Some dealers were driving about six 
hundred hogs to a fair, and as they travelled in the night, 
the noise of their feet, together with their grunting and 
blowing, made such a din, as almost deafened Don 
Quixote and Sancho, who could not conceive the mean- 
ing of such an uproar. Meanwhile, the numerous grunt- 
ing herd advanced, and without showing the least re- 
spect to the authority of Don Quixote or Sancho, ran 
over them in a twinkling, demolished the barricadoes of 
the squire, and trampled down not only the master, but 
also his steed Rozinante. ‘The thronging, the grunting, 
and the hurry of those unclean animals, throwing every 
thingin confusion, and strewing the master and the man, 
the horse and the ass, the pannel and the armour, along 
the ground. Sancho getting up as well as he could, 
demanded his master’s sword, in order to sacrifice half 
a dozen of those discourteous gentlemen porkers ; for, 
by this time, he had discovered what they were: but 
the knight refused to grant his request, saying, “ Let 
them pass,” friend Sancho ; “ this affront is the punish- 
ment of my crime; and the just chastisement of Hea- 
ven inflicted upon a vanquished knight, is, that he shall 
be devoured by dogs, stung by wasps, and trampled 
upon by swine.” “At that rate, then,” replied the 
squire, “the chastisement which Heaven inflicts po 
squires of vanquished knight-errants, is, that they shall 
be bitten by fleas, devoured by lice, and assaulted by 
famine: if we squires were sons of the knight we serve, 
or even their near relations, it would be no great won- 
der if the punishment of their faults should overtake us 
to the fourth generation; but what affinity is there be- 
tween the Panzas and the Quixotes ? it present let 
us put things to rights again, so that we may sleep out 
the remainder of the night, and we shall be in better 
plight when God sends us a new day.” “Enjoy thy 
repose,” said Don Quixote; “thou wast born to sleep, 
and I to watch; and during the little of night that re- 
mains, I will give my thoughts the rein, and cool the 
furnace of my reflections with a short madrigal, which 
Ihave this evening, unknown to thee, composed in my 
own mind.” “In my opinion,” answered the squire, 
“your thoughts could not be very troublesome and un- 
ruly, if they gave you leisure to make couplets; but, 
however, your worship may couple as many as you 
please, and I will sleep as much as I can.” So saying, 
he chose his ground, on which he huddled himself up, 
and enjoyed a most profound sleep, which received no 

















sim vag from the remembrance of debt, surety, op 
any other grievance. As for Don Quixote, he leaned 
against a beech or cork-tree ; for Cid Hamet Benengej 
has not distinguished the genus; and to the music of 
his own sighs, sung the following stanzas: 


I. 
O cruel love! when I endure 
The dreadful vengeance of thy bow, 
I fly to death, the only cure 
For such immensity of woe, 


Il, 
But, when I touch the peaceful goal, 
That port secure from storms of strife, 
The sigh revives my drooping soul 
I cannot enter for my life! 


At. 
Thus life exhausts my vital flame 
But death still keeps the spark alive ; 
O wondrous fate! unknown to fame! 
That life should kili, and death revive. 


Every verse he accompanied with a multitude of 
sighs, and a torrent of tears, as if his heart had been 
transpierced with grief for his overthrow, and the ab- 
sence of Dulcinea. In this situation he was found by 
the day, when Phoebus darting his rays into Sancho’s 
eyes, the squire awoke, yawned, turned, stretched his 
lazy limbs, and surveying the havoc which the swine 
had made in his store, he bitterly cursed the whole 
herd ; aye, and even went farther with his maledio 
lions, 

Then the two proceeded in their journey, and to 
wards the close of the afternoon, descried about ten 
men on horseback, and half that number on foot, ad- 
vancing towards them; a sight which made the knight's 
heart throb with surprise, and the squire’s with terror; 
for this company was armed with lance and target, and 
approached in a very hostile manner. Don Quixote 
turning to his squire, “Sancho,” said he, “if I could 
now exercise my arms, and my hands were not tied by 
a solemn promise, I would look upon that machine, 
which comes upon us, with contempt, as so much cake 
and gingerbread; but perhaps it may be somethi 
else than we apprehend.” Tie had scarce pronoun 
these words, when the horsemen coming up, and couch- 
ing their Jances, surrounded hiin in a trice ; then clap- 
ping the points of their weapons to his back and breast, 
seemed to threaten immediate death and destruction ; 
while one of those on foot, laying his fingers on his 
mouth, as a signal for him to be silent, seized Rozk 
nante’s bridle, and led him out of the a The 
rest of the foot-pads drove Sancho and Dapple before 
them, and, while a wonderful silence prevailed, follow- 
ed the knight, who attempted twice or thrice to ask 
whither they conducted him, and what they wanted; 
but scarce had he begun to move his lips, when they 
threatened to shut them for ever with the points of ther 
spears. ‘The same menaces were practised upon San- 
- who no sooner expressed a desire to be talking, 
than he was pricked in the posteriors with a goad by 
one of his attendants; and Dapple met with the seme 
fate, as if he too had made a motion to speak, like his 
master, 

As night approached they quickened their pace, and 
the terrors of the captives increased in proportion as 
the darkness deepened, especially as their guard pro- 
nounced from time to time, “ Dispatch ye Troglodytes! 
silence, ye barbarians! now ye shall suffer, ye anthro 
pophagi! not a word of complaint, ye Scythians! open 
not your eyes, ye murderous Polyphemuses! ye carn 
vorous lions and beasts of prey.” With these and other 
such appellations, they tormented the ears of the miser 
able master and the forlorn Sancho, who said within 
himself, “ Draggle doits! Barber Anns! Henry puffa 
Jay! City hens! and Paulfamouses! these are fine 
names with a vengeance! I’m afraid this is a bad wind 
for winnowing our corn! the mischief comes upon us 
altogether, like drubbing to’a dog ; and I wish this mis 
venturous adventure, that threatens so dismally, may 
end in nothing worse.” As for Don Quixote, he was 
utterly astonished and confounded ; nor could he, with 
all his reflection, comprehend the meaning of his owa 
captivity, and those reproacliful terms, from which he 
could only conelude, that no good, but a great deal of 
mischief, was to be expected. In this state of anxious 
suspense he continued till about an hour after it was 
dark, when they arrived at a castle, which the knight 
immediately recognizing to be the duke’s habitation, 
where he had so lately resided, “ Good Heaven!” eried 
he, “ where will this adventure end! surely this is the 
dwelling-place of politeness and hospitality; but, to 
those who are vanquished, good is converted into bad, 
and bad to worse.” This ejaculation he uttered a 
they entered the court of the castle, which was decora+ 
ed in a strange manner, that increased their admirs 
tion, and redoubled their fear, as will be seen in the fob 
lowing chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Of the most singular and strangest adventure that happened 

to Don Quixote in the whole course of this sublime histo- 
Fan a 

Tue horesemen alighting, with theassistance of those 
who were on foot, snatched up the bodies of Don 
Quixote and Sancho, carried them hastily into the 
court of the castle, round which above an hundred 
flaming torches were placed, and the corridores of the 
court were illuminated by five hundred tapers, shining 
with such a blaze, that, in spite of the night, which 
was dark, there was no want of the day. In the mid- 
dle of the court appeared a monument, raised about 
two yards from the ground, and cevered with a spacious 
canopy of black velvet; and, upon the steps that led 
up to it, about an hundred tapers of virgin wax stood 
burning in silver candlesticks. On the tomb lay the 
body of a young damsel, whose beauty was such as 
rendered death itself beautiful: her head was raised 
on acushion of brocade, and crowned with a garland 
of various odoriferous flowers ; and in her hands, that 
were crossed upon her breast, appeared a bough of 
green victorious palm. On one side of the court was 
erected a theatre, on which were seated two personages, 
whom their crowns and sceptres declared to be either 
real or fictitious kings; and hard by the theatre, which 
was furnished with steps, two other chairs, upon which 
Don Quixote and Sancho were seated by their captors, 
who still maintained their former silence, the observance 
of which they likewise recommended, by signs, to our 
hero and his squire ; though these injunctions were al- 
together superfluous, for their astonishment at what the 
saw had effectually tied their tongues: and, indeed, 
how could they help being astonished at sight of this 
apparatus; considering too, that by this time the 
knight had discovered the dead body on the tomb to be 
no other than the beauteous Altisidora? At this junc- 
ture, two noble personages with a numerous retinue, 
ascended the theatre, and seated themselves in magni- 
ficent chairs, hard by the figures that were crowned ; 
then Don Quixote and Sancho, perceiving the new 
comers to be their former entertainers, the duke and 
duchess rose up and bowed with great veneration, and 
their graces, rising also, returned the compliment with 
aslight inclination of the head. And now an officer 
crossing the court, and approaching Sancho, threw over 
hima robe of black buckram, painted all over with 
flames of fire ; at the same time, pulling off his cap, he 
put upon his head one of those pasteboard mitres which 
ate worn by the penitents of the holy office; andin a 
whisper advised him to keep his lips sewed together, 
unless he had a mind to be gaged or put to death with- 
out mercy. Sancho surveyed himself fiom head to 
foot, and saw his robe in flames; but as they did not 
bum, he valued them not a farthing; he then took off 
his mitre, and perceiving it figured with pictures of 
fiends, set it on his head again, saying to himself, “ As 
the flames do not burn, and the fiends do not fly away 
with me, I am very well satisfied.” Don Quixote like- 
wise surveyed the squire, and, although his reflection 
was still disturbed with fear and suspense, could not 
help smiling at the ludicrous figure. 

ancho being thus equipped, alow yet agreeable 
sound of flutes seemed to issue from beneath the tomb, 
and being uninterrupted by any human voice, for 
here silence itself kept silence, produced a very soft 
and pleasing melody. Then all of a sudden a beauti- 
youth, in a Roiman habit, appeared close by the 

cushion on which the seemingly dead body reposed, 
and to the sound of the harp on which he himself’ play- 
ed, with a sweet harmonious voice he sung the two 
following stanzas : 


1. 
*Till fair Altisidora, slain 
By Quixote’s cruelty, return ; 
And all the enchanted female train 
Her hapless fate in sackcloth mourn; 
Until duennas, clad in bays, 
Appear in presence of her grace, 
Tl celebrate the nymph in lays 
That would not shame the bard of Thrace, 
Ik 
Nor shall thy beauty fade unsung, 
When life forsakes my gelid veins; 
My clay-cold lips and frozen tongue 
In death shall raise immortal strains. 
y soul, when freed from cumb’rous clay, 
Her flight o’er Stygian waves shall take 
And while on Lethe’s banks I stray, 
My song shall charm th’ oblivious lake, 


_Here he was interrupted by one of the two pretended 
kings, who said, ‘ Enough, divine songster ; it would 
be an infinite task to describe the death and beauties 

the peerless Altisidora, not dead as the ignorant 
Would imagine, but alive in the voice of fame, and in 









the penance which Sancho Panza here present must 
undergo, in order to restore her to the light she has 
lost ; and therefore, O Rhadamanthus, who sittest with 
me in judgment, within the gloomy caverns of Lethe, 
as thou art intimately acquainted with all the deter- 
minations of the inscrutable fates, touching the revival 
of this damsel, relate and declare them without loss of 
time, that we may no longer delay that happiness 
which we expect from her recovery.” 

Scarce had Minos mre! these words, when 
his fellow-judge and companion Rhadamanthus stood 
up, saying, “So ho, ye ministers of this house, high 
and low, great and small, come hither one by one, and 
mark the face, the arm, and loins, of Sancho, with 
two dozen of tweaks, one dozen of pinches, and half 
a dozen pricks with a pin: for upon this execution de- 
pends the revival of Altisidora.” Sancho Panza hearing 
this sentence, broke silence, and exclaimed aloud, “ 
vow to God, [ will sooner turn Turk, than allow my 
face to be marked, or my flesh to be handled, in any 
such manner! Body o’me! what has the pinching of 
my face to do with the resurrection of that damsel? 
The old woman has got a liquorish tooth, and she 
is still licking her fingers, forsooth. Dulcinea is en- 
chanted, andI must be scourged for the disenchant- 
ment of her ladyship : Altisidora is dead by the hand of 
God, and, in order to bring her to life, 1 must suffer 
two dozen of tweaks; my body must be pinked into 
a sieve with large pins, and my arms pinched into 
all the colours of the rainbow! such jokes may pass 
upon a brother-in-law, but [ am an old dog, and will 
not be coaxed with a crust.” “Then thou shalt die,” 
cried Rhadamanthus, with an audible voice; “tame 
that savage heart of thine, thou tiger: humble thyself, 
thou proud Nimrod! suffer and be silent: we ask not 
impossibilities, and therefore thou must not pretend to ex- 
amine the difficulties of this affair; tweaked thou shalt 
be ; pinked shalt thou find thyself, and pinched until thy 
groans declare thine anguish. So ho, I say, ye m- 
nisters execute my command, or, by the faith of an 
honest man, you shall see for what you were born.” 

In consequence of this summons, six duennas came 
walking through the court-yard in procession, one by 
one, the four first with spectacles, and each with her 
right arm raised, about four inches of the wrist being 
bared according to the present fashion, that the han 
may seem the larger. Sancho no sooner beheld these 
matrons, than he began to bellow like a bull, ex- 
claiming, “I might have allowed myself to be handled 
by all the world besides, but that duennas should touch 
me, I will by no means consent! they may cat-claw 
my face, as my master was served in this very castle: 
they may run me through the guts with daggers of 
steel: they may tear the flesh off my arms with red- 
hot pincers: all these tortures will I bear patiently, 
for the service of these noble persons: but, I say, 
again, the devil shall fly away with me, before I suffer 
a duenna to lay a finger on my carcase!—Then Don 
Quixote, addressing himself to Sancho, broke silence 
in these terms:—“Exert thy patience, my son, for 
the satisfaction of these noble personages, and give 
thanks to Heaven which hath endued thy person with 
such virtue, that by the martyrdom of thy flesh, the 
enchanted are delivered from enchantment, and even 
the dead revived.” 

By this time the duennas had surrounded Sancho, 
whe, being softened and persuaded, seated himself ina 
proper posture, and held out his faceand beard to the first, 
who treated him with a well-plantéd twitch, and then 
dropped a profound curtsey. “ Less courtesy, less anoint- 
ing, good madam duenna,” cried the squire; “ for, by 
the Lord, your fingers smack of vinegar!” In a word, 
he was tweaked by all the duennas, and pinched by a 
great number of other persons belonging to the family : 
but, what he could by no means be brought to endure, 
was the puncture with pins, which they no sooner began 
to perform, than starting up in a rage, and seizing a 
lighted torch that stood near him, he assaulted the du- 
ennas and all the rest of his executioners, crying, 
“ Avaunt, ye ministers of hell! I am not made of brass, 
to be insensible to such torture.’ At this instant Al- 
tisidora, who must have been tired with lying so long 
upon her back, turned herself on one side ; and this mo- 
tion was no sooner perceived by the spectators, than 
all of them poe ell as if with one voice, “ Altisidora 
moves! Altisidora lives!” ‘Then Radamanthus desir- 
ed Sancho to lay aside his indignation, seeing the in- 
tended aim was already accomplished. 

Don Quixote seeing Altisidora stirring, fell upon his 
knees before Sancho, saying, “Now is the time, dear 
son of my bowels, and no longer my squire! now isthe 
time to inflict upon thyself some of those lashes thou 
art obliged to undergo for the disenchantment of Dul- 
cinea. This, I say, is the time, when thy virtue is sea- 
soned, and of efficacy suflicient to perform the cure 
which we expect from thy compliance.” ‘To this apos- 





trophe the squire replied, “This is reel upon reel, and 
not honey upon pancakes: scourging, to be sure, is a 
very agrecable dessert to a dish of twitches, pinches, 
and pin-prickings. There is no more to be done, but to 
take and tie a great stone about my neck, and toss me 
into a well; it will be much better for me to die at 
once, than to be always the wedding heifer, to remedy 
the misfortunes of other people: either let me live in 
peace, or, before God ! all shall out, sell or not sell.” 

By this time Altisidora sat upright on the tomb, and 
at that instant the waits beginning to play, were ac- 
companied by the music of flutes, and the voices of all 
the spectators, who exclaimed, “ Live Altisidora! Al- 
tisidora live!” ‘The duke and duchess, together with 
Minos and Radamanthus, rising from their seats, and 
being joined by Don Quixote and Sancho, went to re- 
ceive this young lady and help her in decending from 
the tomb ; while they were thus employed, she assum- 
ed a languid and fainting air, and inclining her head 
towards the duke and duchess and the two kings, dart- 
ed a sidelong glance to Don Quixote, saying, “ God 
forgive thee, unrelenting knight! by thy cruelty i have 
been doomed to remain, as I believe, above a thousand 
years in the other world! but, as for thee, thou most 
compassionate squire that this wide earth contains! [ 
thank thee kindly for that life I now enjoy. From this 
day, friend Seuclia, thou mayest command six of my 
shifts to be converted into shirts for thy own body ; and 
if they are not quite whole, at least they are white and 
clean.” Sancho thanked her for the present, with mi- 
tre in hand and knee on ground: and when the duke 
ordered his servants to take away those badges of dis- 
grace, and restore his own cap and coat, the squire en- 
treated his grace to let him keep the mitre and the flam- 
ing robe, and carry them to his own country, as a mark 
and memorial of this incredible adventure. To this 
supplication the duchess replied, “'That he might keep 
these testimonials, for he knew how much she was his 
friend.” 

The duke ordered the court to be cleared, the com- 
pany to retire to their several chambers, and the knight 
and squire to be conducted to the apartments which 
they had formerly occupied. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Which follows the preceding, and treats of matters that must 
be disclosed, in order to make the history the more intelligi- 
ble and distinct. 

Sancuo slept that night in a truckle-bed in the apart- 
ment of Don (Quixote ; a circumstance which he would 
have waved, if possible, because he well knew his 
master would keep him awake with questions and re- 
plies, and he was not at all in a talkative humour; for 
the pain of his past sufferings kept them still present 
in his fancy, depriving his tongue of its usual freedom ; 
and he would have much rather slept alone in a hut, 
than in the richest chamber, thus accompanied. His 
apprehension was so true, and his suspicion so just, 
that searce had his master committed his body to the 
bed, when he accosted the squire in these words: 
“ What is thy opinion, Sancho, of this night’s adven- 
tures? Great and powerful is the force of amorous 
disdain, as thou hast seen with thine own eyes Altisi- 
dora dead—not by shaft or sword, or warlike in: trament, 
or mortal poison, but solely by the reflection of that 
rigour and disdain with which I have always treated her 
advances.” She migtt have died in good time, when 
and how she thought proper,” cried Sancho, “ and left 
me quiet at my own house, seeing I never treated her 
either with love or disdain in the whole course of my 
life; for my own part, I neither know, nor can I con- 
ceive, as I have formerly observed, what the health or 
life of such a whimsical girl as Altisidora has to do 
with the martyrdom of Sancho Panza: but now, at 
length, I can clearly and distinctly perceive, that this 
world actually abounds with poor Bt and enchant- 
ments, from which I pray God may deliver me, since I 
cannot deliver myself: in the mean time, I humbly 
beseech your worship to let me sleep without farther 
question, if you have not a mind to see me throw my- 
self out of the window.” “Sleep then, friend Sancho,” 
said the knight, “if thou canst enjoy the benefit of 
slumber, after the pinching, twitching, and pricking 
thou hast undergone.” “No pain is comparable to that 
of the twitching,” replied the squire; “for no other 
reason but because it was inflicted by duennas, whom 
God in heaven confound. Lagain intreat your worship 
to leave me to my repose; for sleep is a remedy for 
those miseries which we feel when awake.” “Be it 
so,” said the knight, “and the Lord make thy sleep re- 
freshing.” 

While these two are left to their repose, Cid Hamet, 
author of this sublime history, takes occasion to explain 
the motives that induced the duke and duchess to raise 
the edifice of the adventure above related. He says, 
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the bachelor Sampson Carrasco still remembering how, 
as Knight of the Mirrors, he had been vanquished 
and overthrown by Don Quixote, and his whole design 
blotted and defaced by that unlucky fall and defeat ; he 
resolved to try his fortune once more, in hope of meet- 
ing with better success ; and learning where the knight 
was, from the information of the page who carried the 
letter and present to Sancho’s wife Teresa Panza; he 
purchased a new suit of armour, and an horse, ordered 
a white moon to be painted on his shield, and fastened 
the whole cargo on the back of an he-mule, which was 
conducted by a certain ploughman, and not by his old 
squire Tom Cecial, lest he should be known by Sancho 
or Don Quixote. With this equipage he set out for 
the duke’s castle, where he was informed of the knight’s 
motions and route, tegether with his intention to assist 
at the tournament in Saragossa. His grace likewise 
gave him an account of the jokes they had executed 
upon our adventure with the contrivance of Dulcinea’s 
disenchantment, to be effected at the expense of San- 
cho’s posteriors. Nor did he forget to relate the trick 
which Sancho had practised on his master, in making 
him believe that Dulcinea was enchanted and transform- 
ed intoa country wench; as how also my lady duchess 
had persuaded the squire that Dulcinea was really and 
truly enchanted and transformed, and he himself the per- 
son that was mistaken and deceived : particulars which 
afforded abundance of m:th to the bachelor, who could 
not help admiring afrest. the mixture of archness and 
simplicity in Sancho, well as the unaccountable 
madness of Don Quixow. The duke begged he would 
return that way and communicate his success, whether 
he should be vanquished or victor. Sampson, having 
promised to comply with his request, set out in quest 
of our knight: and, as he did not find him in Saragos- 
sa, proceeded to Barcelona, where he met with the 
adventure we have already related in its proper place : 
then he returned to the duke’s castle, where he gave an 
account of the whole engagement, and the conditions of 
the combat; in consequence of which Don Quixote 
was already on his return to fulfil, like a worthy knight- 
errant, the promise he had made to reside at his own 
habitation for the term of one year, during which the 
bachelor said he might possibly be cured of his mad- 
ness. He declared this was his sole motive for disguis- 
ing himself in such a manner; as it was a-thousand 
pities that a gentleman of Don Quixote’s excellent 
understanding should continue under the influence of 
such infatuation. He accordingly took his leave of the 
duke, and returned to his own country, in full hope 
that the knight was not far behind. 

From this information, his grace took the opportunity 
to contrive this last adventure, so much was he delight- 
ed with the behaviour of Sancho and Don Quixote. 
He ordered a great number of his people, on horseback 
and a-foot, to scour the country far and near, and a pa- 
trole through every road by which he thought the 
knight could possibly return, with orders to bring him 
to the castle, either by fair means or foul. According- 
ly, when they found him, they gave notice to his grace, 
who having ry preconcerted what was to be done, 
no sooner heard of his coming, than he directed that 
the torches and tapers should be lighted around the 
court, and Altisidora placed upon the tomb, together 
with all the apparatus already described, which was so 
naturally and artfully executed, that it differed very little 
from the real truth. Nay, Cid Hamet moreover ob- 
serves, that he looked upon the jokers to be as mad as 
those who were joked, and the duke and duchess to be 
within two fingers breadth of lunacy; seeing they 
placed such happiness in playing pranks upon two 
confirmed madmen ; one of whom the new day found 
sleeping at full snore, and the other watching over 
his disastrous thoughts, and very impatient to quit his 
couch ; for, whether vanquished or victor, Don Quix- 
ote never took pleasure in lolling on the lazy down. 

Tt was now that Altisidora, who, in the knight's opi- 
nion, had returned from death, in compliance with the 
humour of her lord and lady, entered his apartment, 
crowned with the same garland she had worn on the 
tomb, clad in a robe of white taffety, powdered with 
flowers of gold, her hair flowing loose upon her should- 
ers, and supporting herself upon a staff of fine polish- 
ed black ebony. This apparition discomposed our hero 
to such a degree, that he shrunk within his nest in si- 
lent confusion, and almost covered himself wholly with 
the sheets, fully determined against making any return 
of compliment. Meanwhile, Altisidora, sitting down 
upon a chair at his bed’s head, heaved a profound sigh, 
and thus addressed herself to him, in a faint and tender 
tone: “ When women of fashion, and damsels of re- 
serve, trample upon honour, and give their tongues the 
liberty to break through all inconveniences, so as to di- 
wulge the secrets which their hearts conceal, their con- 
dition must be desperate indeed. I am one of those, 
Signor Don Quixote de la Mancha; sorely hampered, 





vanquished, and enamoured, but withal so patient and 
modest, that my soul broke through my silence, and I 
lost my life: in consequence of thy rigour, O flinty- 
hearted knight! more deaf than marble to my com- 
plaints, have I been dead for two days, or at least sup- 
posed to be dead by those who saw me ; and if love, in 
pity to my fate, had not deposited a remedy in the tortures 
of that worthy squire, I should have remained for everin 
the other world.” Love,” said Sancho, “might as 
well have deposited the remedy in the tortures of my 
ass, and I should have thanked him for it heartily: but 
pray, madam, tell me, so may Heaven send you a kind- 
er lover than my master, what did you see in tho other 
world? what is going forward in hell? for surely those 
who die in despair, must go to that baiting place.” “To 
tell you the truth,” answered Altisidora, “I could not 
be quite dead, seeing I did not enter the infernal re- 
gions; for, had I been once fairly introduced, I could not 
have left the place again, whatever inclination I might 
have had to return. The truth is, I went no farther 
than the gate, where I saw about a dozen devils play- 
ing at tennis, in their drawers and doublets, having 
bands edged with Flanders lace, and ruffles of the same 
at their wrists, which were naked to the length of four 
inches, in order to enlarge the appearance of their hands, 
in which they wielded rackets of fire: but what I chief- 
ly admired was, that instead of balls they made use of 
books, which seemed to be filled with wind and flocks ; 
a circumstance equally new and surprising! and yet 
there was another particular, which still increased my 
astonishment ; for, whereas among the gamesters of 
this world, it is natural for the winners to be merry, and 
for the losers to be sad; in that diabolical pastime, all 
the players growled, and grumbled, and cursed one 
another.” “That is not to be wondered at,” replied 
the squire ; “for the devils, play or not play, win or 
not win, can never be content.” ‘That must certain- 
ly be the case,” answered Altisidora; “but there was 
likewise another peculiarity at which I wonder, I mean 
at which I then wondered ; namely, that after the first 
toss, the ball was useless, and could not be used a se- 
cond time; so that they whirled them away, new and 
old, in a marvellous manner. On one of these, which 
was finely gilt and lettered, they bestowed such a vio- 
lent stroke, that the guts flew out in scattered leaves. 
“What book is that ?” said one devil to his fellow. The 
other answered, that it was the second part of the his- 
tory of Don Quixote de La Mancha, composed not by 
the original author Cid Hamet, but by an Arragonian, 
who calls himself a native of Tordesillas. “ Away with 
it!” cried the first, “plunge it into the lowest abyss of 
hell, that mine eyes may never behold it again.” “ What! 
is it so bad ?” said the second. “So very bad,” replied 
the other, “that if I myself had endeavoured to make it 
worse, it would not have been in my power.” They 
proceeded with their play, driving about the unfortu- 
nate books; and J hearing them mention Don Quix- 
ote, whom I love and adore, endeavoured to retain the 
vision in my memory.” “A vision it must have been, 
without all doubt,” said Don Quixote ; “for there 
is no other I in the whole world; and as for that his- 
tory, it is bandied from hand to hand, without find- 
ing a resting-place ; and every body has a fling at the 
author: nor am I in the least mortified to hear that I 
wander like a fantastic shadow through the dark abodes 
of hell, as well as through the enlightened mansions of 
this globe, as I am not the person recorded in that his- 
tory, which, were it elegant, faithful, and authentic, 
would live for ages ; but, being false and execrable as 
it is, there will be no great distance between its birth 
and burial.” 

Altisidora was going to proceed with her lamenta- 
tions, when she was prevented by the knight, who said 
with great solemnity, “I have often told you, madam, 
that I am sorry you have placed your affection upon me, 
who can make no other return than that of gratitude 
and thanks: I was born for Dulcinea del Toboso, and 
the fates, if such there be, have consecrated me for her 
service ; so that to imagine any other beauty shall 
ever occupy the place which she possesses in my heart, 
is to suppose a mere impossibility, Let this declara- 
tion, therefore, undeeeive and prevail upon you to re- 
tire within the limits of virtue and decorum, seeing no 
man is obliged to perform impossibilities.” Altisidora, 
in consequence of this repulse, assumed an air of indig- 
nation, and, in an affected transport of raga, exclaimed, 
“ How now, Don stock-fish! soul of a mortar! stone 
of adate! more positive and obstinate than a courted 
“ey when his arrow hath chanced to hit the mark ; 

y the Lord! if I once fall upon you, I will tear your 
eyes out. Hark ye, Don beaten and cudgelled, are you 
such a wiseacre as to suppose I died for the love of you? 
All you have seen this last night, was pure fiction: for 
I am not the woman to have a finger ache, much less 
to die, for such a camel.” “O my conscience! I be- 


lieve what you say,” cried Sancho; “ that of dying for 








love is a most ridiculous affair ; your lovers, indeed, may 
easily 7 they are dying ; but, that they will actually 
give up the ghost, Judas may believe it for me.” 

During this conversation, the musician and w 
had sung the two stanzas which we have already re. 

eated, came into the apartment, and made a profound 
how to Don Quixote, saying: “ Sir knight, I beg you 
will esteem and reckon me among the number of your 
most humble servants; for many days have elapsed 
since I have conceived the warmest affection for your 
person, from the fame of your character and achieve. 
ments.” When Don Quixote desired to know who he 
was, that he might respect him according to his merit, 
he answered, that he was the musician and panegyri 
of the preceding night. ‘ Assuredly, your voice is ex. 
tremely sweet,” said the knight; “ but, methinks, the 
verses you sung were not much to the 7 em! for what 
affinity is there between the stanzas of Garcilasso and 
the death of this young lady?” ‘ Your worship must 
not wonder at that impropriety,” answered the musician ; 
“ it is a common practice among the beardless poets of 
this age, to write what they will, and steal from whom 
they please to pillage, whether it be or be not to the 
purpose, and every absurdity that occurs in their singi 
or writing, they altribute to the Licentia poetica.” 

Don Quixote’s reply was prevented by the entrance 
of the duke and duchess, who came to visit him in his 
chamber, and a long diverting conversation ensued, in 
the course of which, Sancho uttered so many humorous 
sallies and satirical jokes, that their graces admired anew 
the mixture of his acuteness and simplicity. As for the 
knight, he humbly requested that he might be allowed 
to depart that very day, as it was much more proper 
that vanquished knights, like him, should live in hog- 
sties, than in sumptuous palaces. They graciously 
complied with his request, and when the duchess in- 
quired if Altisidora had, as yet, — his good graces, 
“Your grace must know,” said he, “ that damsel’s 
distemper wholly proceeds from idleness, which may 
be easily cured by continual and decent occupation : sho 
tells me it is the fashion in hell to wear lace, and as sho 
knows how to make it, let the work never be out of her 
hand, which being employed in moving the bobbings, 
the idea or ideas of what she loves will no longer move 
in her imagination: and this is the truth, the substance 
of my opinion, and the marrow of my advice.” “ Aye, 
and of mine too,” cried Sancho ; “ for neverin my bom 
days did I know a lace-maker die for love : the thoughts 
of girls employed at that work, run more upon the fintsh- 
ing of their tasks than upon the idle fancies of love ; and, 
for myself, I can safely say, that while I am digging in 
the field, I never so muchas dream of my duck ; [ mean 
my wife Teresa Panza, whom I love as the apple of 
mine eye.” “ You talk like an oracle, Sancho,” said 
the duchess, “ and I will take care, that from this day 
forward, Altisidora shall be employed in some plain 
work which she understands to perfection.” “ Your 
ladyship shall not need to use any such expedient,” re- 
plied Altisidora ; “ for the consideration of the cruelty 
with which I have been used by that felonious monster, 
will blot him effectually from my remembrance, without 
any other assistance ; and, in the mean time, with your 
grace’s permission, I will retire, that 1 may no longer 

ave before my eyes—I will not say his rueful coun- 
tenance, but lis frightful and abominable aspect.” 
“These reproaches,” said the duke, “ put me in mind 
of the old observation, that scolding among lovers is the 
next neighbour to forgiveness.” 

Altisidora, making a show of wiping the teare from 
her eyes with a white handkerchief, dropped alow 
curtsey to her lord and lady, and withdrew ; and Sancho 
sending after her an earnest look, “ Poor damsel " 
cried he, “I can bequeath—bequeath thee nothing, I 
say, but bad luck, seeing thou hast placed thine affection 
upon a soul of rush, and an heart of oak ; had it lighted 
upon me, another sort of a cock would have crowed thy 
fortune.” 7 

Thus the conversation ended, Don Quixote put on his 
clothes, dined with the duke and duchess, and set ovt 
that same evening for his own habitation, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Of what happened to Don Quixote and his squire, is their 
journey to their own village. 

Tne perplexed and vanquished Don Quixote travel 
led along, extremely chagrined on one account, though 
greatly rejoiced at another: his melancholy was occ 
- moon | by his overthrow, and his joy produced from the 
consideration of that virtue inherent in his squire, whicl 
he had geen demonstrated in the resurrection of Altis 
dora, though he had some scruples in persuading him 
self that the enamoured damsel was actually dead. As 
for Sancho, he felt no sort of pleasure ; but, on the com 
trary, was much mortified to find that Altisidora had 
failed in performing her promise touching the present 
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the shifts; and his imagination dwelling upon this cir- 
camstance, he said to his muster, “'Lruly, signor, I 
ust certainly be the most unfortunate physician that 
ever lived upon the earth, in which there are many 
jeeches, who, though they kill their patients, insist upon 
being paid for trouble, which, by the bye, is no more 
than writing and signing a list of medicines upon a 
grap of paper; for the apothecary makes up the pre- 
scription, and so the farce is acted; whereas, I receive 
not a doit, though [ cure other people’s maladies at the 
nse of pinches, twitches, pin-pricks, lashes, and 
drops of blood ; but I vow to God! if any other patient 
is put into my hands, they shall be well anointed be- 
fore | undertake the cure: for, The abbot chants, but 
to supply his wants : and I cannot believe that Heaven 
hath bestowed such virtue upon me, in order that I 
should throw it away upon the undeserving.” “'Thou 
artin the right, friend Sancho,” replied Don Quixote ; 
and Altisidora is much to blame in having withheld 
the promised shifts, although thy virtue is gratis data, 
without having put thee to the trouble of studying aught 
but the art of enduring personal torture ; for my own 
Ican say, that if thou hadst demanded payment 
for the disenchanting stripes, I should have allowed it 
to thy own satisfaction ; though I know not how such 
hire might interfere with the cure; and I should not 
wish that the premium might impede the effect of the 
medicine: nevertheless, I do not think the experiment 
could be attended with any bad consequence. Consi- 
der, Sancho, what thou wouldst have; then proceed to 
the flagellation, and pay thyself fairly out of my money 
which is in thy own hands.” 
At this proposal, the squire opened his eyes and ears 
a full span, and resolving in his heart to scourge himself 
with good will, answered in these words: “ Aye, now, 
signor, I find myself extremely well disposed to compl 
with your worship’s desire, since my compliance will 
be attended with some profit; and I own, my regard 
for my poor wife and children makes me feel a little 
selfish. Pray, what will your worship please to give 
for every stripe?” “Were I to pay thee, Sancho,” 
said the knight, “ according to the greatness of thy de- 
serts, and the quality of the cure, the bank of Venice 
and mines of Potosi would not afford a sufficient re- 
eumpense: but see how much of my money thou hast 
got, and set thy own price upon every lash.” “The 
number of stripes to be given,” answered the squire, 
“amounts to three thousand three hundred and odd: 
of these, [ have received about five, which shall stand 
for the odd; so that three thousand three hundred ye- 
main. Now, it we value each lash at a quarter of*a 
rial, and I would not bait a doit though the whole world 
should desire me, the sum will be three thousand three 
hundred quartillos ; the three thousand quartillos make 
fifteen hundred half rials, which are equal to seven hun- 
dred and fifty rials; and the other three hundred quar- 
tillos make one hundred and fifty half rials, which are 
equal to seventy-five rials, and these being added to 
the former seven hundred and fifty, the whole reckon- 
amounts to eight hundred and twenty-five rials, 
These [ will deduct from your cash that is in my hands, 
and then I will return to my own house, rich and satis- 
fied, though well scourged ; for, We cannot catch trouts 
without wetting our clouts: and I will say no more 
F nes the subject.” “O blessed Sancho! O lovely San- 
bou 





!” cried Don Quixote; “ Dulcinea and I will be 
nd to serve thee all the days that Heaven shall 
it us to live, provided she shall retrieve her lost 
: and in this hope we cannot possibly be mis- 
taken ; her misfortune will prove fortunate, and my 
overthrow a most happy triumph. And now, Sancho, 
consider when thou wilt begin this discipline; towards 
the speedy perforinance of which, I add another hun- 
red rials.” §=“ When?” replied the squire; “this very 
night, without fail: if your worship will take care to 
e our lodging in the open field, I will take care to 
open my own carcase.” 
_At length the night arrived, after it had been impa- 
Uently expected by Don Quixote, who thought the 
wheels of Apollo’s car had broken down, and that the 
day was extended to an unusual length; like those 
ers whose desires ever outstrip the career of time. 

N the evening they betook themselves to the covert 
of come pleasant trees at a little distance from the high- 
Way, and, vacating the saddle of Rozinante and the 
pannel of the ass, sat down together upon the grass, 
tnd supped upon the store contained in the wallet of 

ancho, who, forming a strong and flexible scourge 
Dapple’s halter, retired into a tuft of beeches about 
twenty paces from his master. ‘The knight seeing him 
withdraw 80 brisk and resolute, “ Beware, friend San- 

” said he, “of scourging thyself to picres ; perform 
oi tisipline at leisure ; let the stripes follow one an- 

In regular succession, and do not run so fast as to 
be out of breath in the middle of thy career; I mean, 
not lash thyself so severcly, as to destroy thy own 





life before the number be completed; and, that thou 
mayest not lose it by a card too many, or too few, I 
will stand aside and count the stripes upon my rosary. 
Mayest thou enjoy the protection of Heaven which thy 
Christian intention so richly deserves.” “ A good pay- 
master needs no bail,” answered the squire: “I intend 
to scourge myself in such a manner as will mortify my 
flesh, without any hazard of my life; for, in that me- 
dium, the substance of the miracle must consist.” He 
forthwith stripped himself naked from the waist up- 
wards, and snatching the scourge, began to whip him- 
self, while his master reckoned the stripes. About half 
a dozen or eight lashes had Sancho bestowed upon him- 
self, when he found the joke very expensive, and the 
reward dog-cheap; and suspending the instrument, 
told the knight he had been deceived, and claimed the 
benefit of an appeal; for every one of these stripes was 
worth half a rial instead of a quartillo. “ Proceed, 
friend Sancho, without dismay,” replied Don Quixote, 
“and I will double the allowance.” “ At that rate,” 
replied the squire, “to it again, by the grace of God, 
and let it rain lashes.” But the cunning knave no long- 
er made application to his own shoulders, in lieu of 
which, he began to scourge the trees, venting, between 
whiles, such dismal groans, as seemed to tear his very 
soul up by the roots. The knight, from the tenderness 
of his own disposition, being apprehensive that he 
would actually put an end to his life, and of conse- 
quence defeat the purpose of his flagellation, by his im- 
— exclaimed, “I conjure thee, by thy life, friend 

ancho, to let the business rest where it now stands ; 
the medicine seems to have a very rough operation, 
and it will be better to proceed leisurely ; for Zamora 
was not taken in one hour. Above a thousand stripes 
hast thou already inflicted upon thyself, if my reckon- 
ing is just, and these shall suffice for the present; for 
if I may use a vulgar expression, Though ‘he load must 
lie over the ass, he must not be overloaded.” ‘“ No, no, 
signor,” replied Sancho, “ they shall never say of me, 
When money’s paid before it is due, a broken limb will 
straight ensue. Pray stand aside a little, signor, and 
let me lay on another thousand, if you please: two 
such bouts will perform the bargain, and leave some- 
thing to boot.” Since thou findest thyself in such an 
excellent frame and disposition,” said the knight, “ Hea- 
ven protect thee; stick to the stuff, and I shall with- 
draw.” Sancho resuming his task, and reckoning, had 
already disbarked a number of trees, with the rigorous 
application of his scourge, when, bestowing a dreadful 
stroke upon an unfortunate beech, he exclaimed with 
great vociferation, “Here, Sampson, shalt thou die with 
all thine abettors.” Don Quixote hearing this dismal 
ejaculation, and the terrible sound of the stroke, ran up 
to the spot, and seizing the twisted halter that Sancho 
used instead of a bull’s pizzle, “ Fate,” said he, “ friend 
Sancho, will not permit, that, for my pleasure, thou 
shouldst lose that life on which the sustenance of thy 
wife and family must depend. Dulcinea shall wait for 
a more favourable conjuncture, and I will contain my- 
self within the limits of the nearest hope, until thou 
shalt recover new strength to conclude this affair to the 
satisfaction of all parties.” “ Since your worship is so 
inclined,” answered the squire,“ so be it in happy time ; 
and pray, good signor, throw your cloak about m 
shoulders ; for I am all in a sweat, and would not ok 
lingly catch cold, which is so often the case with new 
disciplinants.” The knight, in compliance with this 
request, stripped himself of his upper garment, with 
which he covered up Sancho, who slept until he was 
wakened by the sun: then they a on their 
journey, which, for that day, did not exceed three 
leagues. 

They alighted at an inn; for such it was acknow- 
ledged by Don Quixote, who did not, as usual, suppose 
it a castle furnished with a fussée, turrets, nekeuioe, 
and draw-bridges: indeed, since his defeat, he had 
talked with more sanity on all subjects, as will present- 
ly appear. He was shown into a low apartment hung 
with old painted serge, instead of tapestry, such as is 
used in country places, in one piece of which some 
wretched hand had drawn the rape of Helen, who was 
carried off from Menelaus by his presumptuous guest ; 
and in another was represented the story of Dido and 
Eneas, the unhappy queen standing upon a lofty tow- 
er, making pve with a white sheet to her fugitive 

lover, who, in a frigate, or brigantine, was flying from 
her coast. He observed of these two history pieces, that 
Helen showed no marks of compulsion ; but rather ex- 
hibited her satisfaction in a rozuish smile; whereas, 
from the eyes of the beautiful Dido, tears as big a wal- 
nuts seeined to fall. Don Quixote having considered 
both pictures, “ these two ladies,” said he, “ were most 
unfortunate, because they did not live in this our age ; 
and I above all men unhappy, because I did not live in 
theirs, Had I encountered these gentlemen, Troy had 
never becn burnt, nor Carthage laid in ruins; for by 





killing Paris only, I should have prevented such disas- 
ters.” “Vl lay a wager,” said Sancho, “that in a 
very little time, every cook’s cellar, tavern, inn, and 
barber’s shop in the kingdom, will be ornamented with 
pictures, containing the history of our achievements ; 
but I should be glad to see them painted by a better 
workman than him who made these daubings.” “'Thou 
art in the right,” replied Don Quixote ; “ he that paint- 
ed these pieces, is just such another as Orbaneja, a 
painter of Ubeda, who, being asked what he was about, 
answered just as it happens; and if he chanced to re- 
present a cock, he wrote under it, This is a cock ; that 
it might not be mistaken for a fox. Such a person, I 
suppose, is that same painter or author; for it is the 
same thing, who ushered into the world the lately pub- 
lished history of the new Don Quixote; for he has 
painted or described whatever came uppermost ; or 

erhaps, he resembles an old court poet, called Mau- 
eon, who pretended to answer every question extem- 
pore; and being one day asked the meaning of Deum 
de Deo, replied, de donde diere.* But, waving this sub- 
ject, tell me, Sancho, if thou art resolved to take the 
other turn to-night, and whether thou wouldst choose 
to go to work under an humble roof, or beneath the 
high canopy of heaven” “’Fore God! signor,” re- 
plied the squire, “ as to what I intend to take, it matters 
not much, whether it be taken within doors or without : 
nevertheless, I should choose to go to work among 
trees; for they seem to accompany and assist me won- 
derfully in bearing the brunt of the application.” “But 
it must be so at present, friend Sancho,” answered the 
knight; “in order to recruit your strength, the execu- 
tion shall be postponed until we arrive at our own vil- 
lage, which we shall reach the day after to-morrow, at 
farthest.” Sancho said he might take his own way; 
though he himself would be glad to dispatch the busi- 
ness now he was warm, and while the mill was a-go- 
ing; for delay breeds danger; and we ought still to 
be doing, while to God we are sueing: | will give thee, 
is good, but here take it, is better: a sparrow in hand 
is worth an eagle on the wing.” ‘No more proverbs, 
Sancho, for the love of God!” cried the knight: “thou 
seemest to be returning to sicut erat. Speak plainly 
and perspicuously, without such intricate mazes, as [ 
have often advised thee, and thou wilt find thyself one 
loaf per cent. in pocket.” “I am so unlucky,” answer- 
ed the squire, “that I cannot give a reason without a 
proverb, nor a proverb that I do not think a good rea~ 
son; but I will mend if I can!” And here the con 
versation ended for that time. 





CHAPTER XX. 

Giving an account of Don Quizote’s arrwwal at his own 

habitation. 

Tuat whole day Don Quixote and Sancho tarried 
at the inn, waiting for night ; during which, the one 
intended to finish his whipping task in the open field, 
and the other hoped to see the accomplishment of that 
discipline on which depended the accomplishment of 
his desire. In the mean time, a gentleman on horse- 
back arrived at the door, attended by three or four 
servants, one of whom said to him who seemed to be 
the master, “Signor Don Alvaro Tarfe, your worship 
may pass the afternoon in this house; the lodging 
seems to be cool and cleanly.” Don Quixote hear- 
ing this address, “Hark ye, Sancho,” said he, “ when 
I glanced over the second part of my history, 1 am 
very much mistaken if I did not perceive, as | turned 
over the leaves, this very name of Don Alvaro Tarfe.” 
“Very likely,” replied the squire; “ first let him 
alight, and then we can ask questions.” Accordingly, 
the traveller having alighted, was conducted by the 
landlady into a room that fronted the knight’s apart- 
ment, and was ornamented with the same kind of 
paintings which we have already described. This new- 
come cavalier, laying aside his upper garment, came 
out into the porch, which was cool and spacious, 
where seeing Don Quixote walking backwards and 
forwards for the benefit of the air, asked in a cour- 
teous manner, which way his worship was travelling. 
The knight teld him he was going to the place of his 
nativity, which was a village in the neighbourhood ; 
and in his turn expressed a desire of knowing the di- 
rection of the stranger’s course. “Signor,” said the 
cavalier, “I am travelling to Grenada, which is my 
native country.” “ And a good country it is,” replied 
Don Quixote ; “ but will your worship be so good as 
to tell me your name, which | believe is of more 
importance to me to know, than I can well explain.” 
e My name,” said the stranger, “ is Don Alvaro Tarfe.” 
“ Without doubt, then,” replied the knight, “ you 
must be the gentleman mentioned in the second part 





* Wherever it may hit: An answer that has.no affinity 
with the question, but the faint resemblance of sound. 
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of the history of Don Quixote de La Mancha, lately 
printed and published by a modern author.” “The 
very same,” answered the cavalier: “Don Quixote, the 
principal character of that history, was an intimate ac- 
quaintance of mine: [ brought him from his own 
habitation ; at least I persuaded him to assist at the 
tournament of Saragossa, whither 1 was going, and 
where I really and truly did him signal services ; and 
emery saved his back from being very roughly 
nandled by the hangman, for his excessive impudence 
and knavery.” “And pray, Signor Don Alvaro, is 
there any resemblance between me and that Don Quix- 
ote whom your worship mentions?” said the knight. 
“No, surely ; none at all,” replied the stranger. “Is 
that Don Quixote attended by a squire called Sancho 
Panza?” resumed our hero. “ Yes, he is,” answered 
the other; “and although he was reported to be a very 
humorous companion, [ never heard him utter one 
merry conceit.” “That I can very well believe,” said 
Sancho, mingling in the discourse ; “ it is not every 
body that can utter conceits; and that same Sancho, 
whom your worship mentions, must be a very great 
knave, and indeed, both fool and knave; for 1 am the 
true Sancho Panza, who have as many conceits as 
there are drops of rain: if your worship will but try 
the experiment, and keep me company for a year or so, 
you will see them fall trom me at every step; nay, 
they are so merry, and so numerous, that very often 
when I myself know not what I have said, they make 
all the hearers burst their sides with laughing: and the 
true Don Quixote de La Mancha, the renowned, the 
valiant, the sage, the enamoured, knight, the undoer of 
wrongs, the tutor of wards and orphans, the protector of 
widows, the destroyer of maids, he who owns no other 
mistress than the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, is my 
master, this very gentleman here present: every other 
Don Quixote, and every other Sancho whatsoever, is no 
better than a dream or delusion.” “Before God! Iam 
of the same opinion,” replied Don Alvaro; “ for truly, 
my good friend, you have uttered more pleasantry in 
these few sentences you have spoke, than ever I knew 
come from the, mouth of the other Sancho Panza, 
though he was an eternal babbler ; he was much more 
of a glutton than an orator, and rather idiotical than 
humorous. Indeed,{ am fully persuaded, that those 
enchanters who molest the good Don Quixote, have 
been pleased to persecute me with the bad Don Quix- 
ote; and yet [ know not what to say; forI can take 
my oath that I left him at Toledo in the nuncio’s 
house, under the care of surgeons: and now another 
Don Quixote starts up in this place, though of a very 
different character and complexion!” “1 know not 
whether or not Iam the good Don Quixote,” replied 
the knight: “but I will venture to say, [am not the 
bad Don Quixote ; and asa_ proof of what I allege, 
my good signor Don Alvaro Tarfe, your worship must 
know, that, in the whole course of my life, [ never was 
at Saragossa ; on the contrary, having been informed 
that the fantastical Don Quixote had been present at 
the tournament of that city, I would not set a foot 
within its walls, that I might demonstrate his imposture 
to the satisfaction of the whole world: I, therefore, 
openly repaired to Barcelona, that repository of polite- 
ness, that asylum of strangers, that hospital of the 
poor, that native place of gallantry, that avenging 
tribunal of the injured, that agreeable scene of unshaken 
friendship, unparalleled both in beauty and situation ! 
and although certain adventures which there befel me 
did not much contribute to my satisfaction, but, on the 
contrary, conduced to my unspeakable disquiet, I bear 
my fate without repining, and count myself happy in 
having seen that celebrated place: finally, Signor Don 
Alvaro Tarfe, I am the real Don Quixote de La Man- 
cha, so well known to fame, and not that wretched 
impostor who has thought proper to usurp my name, 
and deck himself with the spoils of my reputation. I 
must, therefore, intreat your worship, as you value 
yourself on the character of a gentleman, to make a 
declaration before the alcade of the place; importing, 
that before this day you never saw me in the whole 
course of your life; and that [ amnot the Don Quixote 
described in the second part, nor this Sancho Panza 
the squire whom your worship knew in his service.” 
“With all my heart,” said Don Alvaro; “and yet I 
cannot help being astonished to see two Don Quixotes, 
and two Sanchos at the same time, so similar in name, 
and so unlike in character; so that say again, and 
even affirm, that I have not really seen that which I 
thought [I had seen, nor met with those incidents in 
which I supposed myself concerned.” “ Doubtless,” 
cried Sancho, “your worship must be enchanted, like 
my Lady Dulcinea del Toboso; and would to God 
your disenchantment depended upon my undergoing 
another tale of three thousand three hundred lashes, 
euch as I have undertaken in her favour ; I would lay 
them on without interest or deduction.” When Don 








Alvaro said he did not understand what he meant by 
lashes, the squire answered, it was a long story, which, 
however, he would relate to him, should they chance to 
travel the same road, 

Don Quixote and Don Alvaro dined together: and 
the alcade of the town chancing to enter the inn, with 
a scrivencr, our hero demanded, by a formal petition, 
that Don Alvaro Tarfe, the gentleman there present, 
should depose before his worship, that he was not ac- 
quainted with him, Don Quixote, there present also ; 
and that he the said Don Quixote was not the person 
described in a certain history, entitled, The Second Part 
of Don Quixote de La Mancha; composed by one A- 
vellanada, native of Tordesillas. In a word, the alcade 
proceeded in form; the deposition was drawn up in 
the strongest terms, and the knight and the squire 
were as much rejoiced, as if this certificate had been of 
the utmost consequence to their identity, and as if the 
difference between the two Quixotes and Sanchos 
would not have plainly appeared from their words and 
actions, 

Many compliments and proffers of service passed be- 
tween Don en and Don Quixote; and our great 
Manchegan gave such proofs of discretion as unde- 
ceived Don Alvaro, who persuaded himself that he was 
certainly enchanted, seeing he had felt, as it were with 
his hand, two such contrary Don Quixotes. In the 
evening they departed from the village, and travelled 
together about half a league, until they found the high- 
way divided into two roads, one of which led to the ha- 
bitation of Don Quixote, and Don Alvaro’s journey 
lay through the other: yet, in that small space, the 
knight recounted the vidichans of his overthrow, to- 
gether with Dulcinea’s enchantment, and the remedy 
proposed ; so as to excite anew the admiration of the 
stranger, who, embracing Don Quixote and Sancho, 
took his leave, and proceeded on his own affairs, while 
our knight jogged on at an easy pace, and passed the 
knight in a grove of trees, in order to gwe Sancho an 
opportunity to perform his penance, which he accom- 
plished as before, at the expense of the beeches, and not 
of his own shoulders ; these he defended with such care, 
that they felt not even the whiff of any stripe sufficient 
to displace a fly. The credulous knight lost not one 
in his reckoning of the lashes, which, including those of 
the preceding night, amounted to three thousand and 
twenty-nine: the sun seemed to rise early on purpose 
to behold this sacrifice, and to light our adventurer on 
his way, which he prosecuted, conversing with Sancho 
upon the mistake and deception of Don Alvaro, and 
his own presence of mind in obtaining such an authentic 
testimonial before the justice. ; 

The whole day and night they travelled without en- 
countering any adventure btw F of record, except 
that, in the dark, Sancho finished his discipline, to the 
unspeakable satisfaction of the knight, who waited with 
impatience for the day, in hope of finding his mistress 
Dulcinea disenchanted upon the road: indeed, he was 
so much engrossed by this notion, that he went up to 
every woman he met in the remaining part of his 
journey, to sce if she was not Dulcinea del 'Toboso, in- 
fallibly persuaded that there could be no deceit in the 
promises of Merlin. While he indulged these reflections 
and desires, they ascended a rising ground, from whence 
they descried their own village, which Sancho no sooner 
perceived, than he fell upon his knees, saying, “ Open 
thine eyes, beloved country! and behold the return of 
thy son Sancho Panza, who, though not very rich in 
coin, is well stored with lashes: open thine arms at 
the same time, and receive thy son Don Quixote, who, 
though vanquished by a stranger’s hand, returns the 
victor of himself; and that, as he hath often told me, 
is the greatest conquest which can be desired: with 
regard to my own fate, I have money in my purse ; 
for though the stripes fell thick and heavy, I was re- 
warded like a gentleman.” “ Leave these fooleries,” 
said the knight, “and let us go directly home, where 
we will indulge our imagination with free scope, in con- 
triving the scheme of pastoral felicity which we intend 
to enjoy.” 

They accordingly descended the hill, and made the 
best of their way to their own village. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Of the omens that occurred to Don Quixote when he entered 
the village ; with other incidents which adorn and authenti- 
cate this sublime history. 

Cip Hamet relates, that Don Quixote, as he entered 
the village, perceived two boys quarrelling in a thresh- 
ing floor, and heard the one say to his antagonist, 
“Struggle thy fill, Periquillo, thou shalt never see it in 
all the days of thy life.” These words no sooner reach- 
ed the knight’s ears, than turning to his squire, “ Friend 
Sancho,” said he, “didst not thou mark what the boy 





said? Thou shalt never see it in all the days of th 
life.” “ And what signifies what the boy says 2 an. 
swered the squire. “ What!” replied the night,  dogt 
thou not perceive that these words, applied to my con. 
cerns, signify that I shall never behold Dulcinea»— 
Sancho was just going to answer, when he was pre. 
vented by the sight of a hare, which being p by 
a number of greyhounds and hunters, came running 
through the field, and squatted down in a fright under 
Dapple ; the squire immediately saved it from thed 

by seizing and presenting it to his master, who 
 Malum Signum, Malum Signum! the hare flies, the 
hounds pursue, and Dulcinea does not ape “That 
is a strange fancy in your worship,” replied the squire: 
“let us, for example, suppose uleinea del Toboso, 
and these pursuing h the felonious enchanters 
who have transformed her into a country-wench ; she 
flies, I catch and deliver her to your worship, who hold 
and fondle her in your arms ; what bad sign is that? or 
what ill omen can be conjured from such a circum. 
stance?” At this juncture the two boys who had been 
quarreling came up to see the hare, and Sancho, having 
asked the cause of their quarrel, was answered by him 
who said, ‘ Thou shalt never see it in all the days of 
thy life,” that he had taken a cage full of crickets from 
the other boy, which he did not intend to restore in the 
whole course of his life. In consequence of this infor. 
mation, the squire pulled out of his pocket four far. 
things, and gave them to the boy for the cage, which 
he put into the hands of Don Quixote, saying, “ Behold, 
signor, the wreck and destruction of those omens, which 
I (though a fool) imagine have no more to do with our 
affairs than last year’s clouds ; and if I right remember, 
Ihave heard the curate of our parish observe, that no 
Christian of common sense ought to mind such childish 
trifles : nay, even } ve worship made the same remark 
some time ago, and told me those Christians were ac- 
tually mad who put any faith in omens ; and, therefore, 
we have no occasion to make a stumbling-block of this 
accident: but let us proceed and enter the town a God’s 
name.” 

The hunters coming up, demanded the hare, which 
was delivered to them by our knight, who jogging on 
with his squire, perceived the curate and bachelor 
Carrasco busy at their devotion, in a little meadow that 
skirted the town. Now the reader must know that 
Sancho Panza had, over the bundle of armour carried 
by Dapple, thrown, by way of sumpter-cloth, the buck- 
ram robe painted with flames of fire, which he had worn 
in the duke’s castle on the night of Altisidora’s resur- 
rection ; and he, at the same time, had fixed the mitre 
upon the head of the ass, which, thus adorned, exhibit- 
of the strangest transformation that any beast of bur- 
den in the world had ever undergone. Our adventurers 
were immediately recognized by the curate and bachelor, 
who ran toreceive them with open arms, when Don Quiz- 
ote alighting, embraced them with great cordiality ; 
and the boys, who are quick-sighted as lynxes, des- 
crying the mitre of the ass, came running in crowds 
to behold this new spectacle, crying to one another, 
“Come along, boys, and see Sancho Panza’s Dapple, 
as fine as a * May morning, and Rozinante more lean 
than ever.” é 

In a word, they entered the town, surrounded with 
boys, and accompanied by the curate and bachelor, 
who attended them to the knight’s house, at the gate 
of which they found the niece and housekeeper, al- 
ready apprised of his arrival. The same intimation, 
neither more nor less, had been given to Sancho’s 
spouse, Teresa Panza, who came running to see her 
husband, half naked, with her hair hanging about her 
ears, and her daughter Sanchica in her hand: but 
seeing he was not so gaily equipped as she thought 
governor should be, “ Hey-day ! husband,” cried she, 
“you come home afoot, and seem to be quite foun- 
dered, and look more like a governor of hogs than a 
raler of men.” “Hold your tongue, Teresa,” replied 
the squire : “ you will often find hooks where there is no 
bacon: let us e’en trudge home, where I will tell thee 
wonders: I have money in my purse, (and that’s the 
one thing needful) earned by my own industry, with 
out prejudice to any person whatsoever.” J 

“ Do you ydu bring home the money, good husband, 
said Teresa, “and let it be earned here or there, of 
got in what shape you please, I give myself no trouble 
about the matter; I am sure in getting it you have 
introduced no new fashidn into the world.”  Sanchics 
embraced her father, and asked if he had brought any 
thing for her, who had expected him as impatiently as 
if he had been May-dew: then taking hold of his 
girdle with one hand, and leading Dapple with the 
other, while her mother held him by the fist, they re 
paired to their own house, leaving Don Quixote to the 











* In the original as fine as Mingo, who was a bad post 
and tawdry beau, contemporary with Cervantes. 
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care of his niece and housckeeper, and in company 
with the curate and bachelor. _ ; 
The knight, disregarding times and seasons, in- 
stantly retired into an apartinent with his two friends, 
to whom he brietly related his overthrow, and the ob- 
ligation under which he lay to stay at home for the 
space of one year, which obligation he intended lite- 
rally to observe, without failing in the least tittle, like a 
true knight-errant, bound by the punctuality of the 
order which he had the honour to profess. During this 
term of retirement, he proposed to turn shepherd, and 
enjoy the solitude of the fields, where he would give full 
scope to his amorous sentiments, and exercise himself 
in all the virtues of a pastoral life ; he at the same time 
besought them (provided they had any time to spare, 
and were not hindered by business of more conse- 
quence) to become his companions ; assuring them he 
would purchase a flock of sheep, sufficient for a num- 
ber of swains, and that the principal part. of the scheme 
was already effected, inasmuch as he had invented 
names that would suit them with the utmost propriety. 
The curate expressing a desire to know these appel- 
lations, the knight said he would call himself the shep- 
herd Quixotiz, the bachelor should be distinguished b 
the name of the swain Carrascon, the curate be denomi- 
nated Curiambro, and the squire Pancino. They were 
confounded at this new species of madness; but lest 
he should once more forsake his habitation, to follow 
his new chivalries, and in hope that he might possibly 
be cured during the year of his confinement, they seem- 
ingly assented to this new proposal, extolled his madness 
as the very essence of discretion, and promised to be 
his companions, in the exercise he had planned. “ All 
the world knows that I am a celebrated poet,” said 
Sampson Carrasco, “and at every turn I shall com- 
pose verses, pastorals, or courtly sonnets, or such as 
will best answer the purpose of entertaining us in the 
fields through which we shall rove: but there is one 
circumstance, gentlemen, which we must by no means 
neglect ; and that is, every man shall choose a name 
for the shepherdess he intends to celebrate, and inscribe 
and engrave it on every tree, let it be never so hard, 
according to the constant practice of enamoured swains.” 
“ A very seasonable suggestion,” answered Don Quix- 
ote, “but although I am at liberty to choose a fictitious 
name, I shall not employ my invention for that purpose, 
while there is such a person as the peerless Dulcinea 
del Toboso, the glory of these banks! the ornament of 
these meadows ! the support of beauty! the cream of 
all gentility! and, finally, the subject that suits all 
praise, how hyperbolical soever it may be.” “ Ver 
true,” said the curate; “but we must put up with 
nymphs of an inferior rank, who, though they will not 
square, 4! corner with our desires.” “ And should 
we be at a loss,” added Sampson Carrasco, “we will 
borrow names that abound in printed books ; such as 
Phillis, Amaryllis, Diana, Florida, Galatea, and Belisar- 
da, which, as they are publicly sold, we may purchase 
and appropriate to our own use. If, for example, my 
mistress, or rather shepherdess, be called Ann, I will 
celebrate her under the name of Anna; if her name is 
Frances, she shall be called Francenia ; if Lucia, she 
shall be known by the appellation of Lucinda: in the 
same manner shall other names be metamorphosed ; 
and if Sancho Panza is inclined to be one of our fra- 
temity, he may cclebrate his wife, Teresa Panza, under 
the name of T'eresayna.” Don Quixote could not 
help smiling at this transformation; and the curate in 
very high terms applauded his honourable and virtuous 
Tesolution, promising anew to spend in his company all 
the time he could spare from his indispensable obliga- 
tions. And now they took leave of the knight, after 
having advised and intreated him to have a reverend 
care of his health, and comfort his stomach with some- 
good and substantial. 
The niece and housekeeper having by accident over- 
heard this conversation, entered the apartment, as soon 
as the curate and bachelor were gone, and the former 
addressing herself to Don Quixote, “Unele,” said 
she, “ what is the meaning of all this? Now that we 
bught you was returned to stay at home, and lead a 
quiet and honourable life in your own house, you want 
tore-entangle yourself in new labyrinths, and turn a 
Poor shepherd. ‘T'hou cam’st with a crook, with a 
senip thou wilt go, as the saying is; for, in good faith, 
the straw is too olt to make pipes of” “And does 
your worship think,” added the housekeeper, “ that 
you can stay in the field during the heats of summer 
and the frosts of winter, to hear the howling of wolves! 
no, truly; that is the office and employment of robust 
clowns, tanned by the weather, and brought up to the 

usinéss, even trom their christening blankets and 
ewaddling clothes ; and weighing one evil against an- 
other, you had better still be a knicht-errant than a 
shepherd. Consider, signor, and take my advice, 
which I do not give from a full stomach, but fresh and 


fasting, with fifty years over my head: stay at 
home in your own house, look after your estate, go fre- 
quently to confession, be good to the poor, and Tet my 
conscience answer for the rest. “ Hold your peace, my 
good children,” answered Don Quixote ; “I know my 
own duty, and whatI have to do; meanwhile carry 
me to bed, for methinks | am not very well; and be 
assured that whether [ continue knight-errant or turn 
shepherd, you may depend upon my good offices and 
assistance, as you shall find by experience.” 

Comforted by this declaration, the good souls, for so 
they were without doubt, carried the knight to bed, 
where they presented him with victuals, and cherished 
him with all possible care. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Giving an account of Don Quizote’s last illness and death. 

As nothing human is eternal, but every sublunary 
object, especially the life of man, is always declining 
from its origin to its decay ; and Don Quixote had no 
particular privilege from Heaven, exempting him from 
the common fate, the end and period of his existence 
arrived when he least expected its approach. Either in 
consequence of the melancholy produced by his over- 
throw, or, by the particular dispensations of Heaven, 
he was seized with a calenture, which detained him in 
bed for the space of six days, during which he was 
often visited by his friends, the curate, bachelor, and 
barber; and his good squire, Sancho Panza, never 
stirred from his bed-side. ‘These gentlemen, supposing 
his distemper proceeded from the chagrin inspired by 
his overthrow, and the disappointment of his hope con- 
cerning the liberty and disenchantment of Dulcinea, 
endeavoured by all possible means to exhilirate his spi- 
rits. ‘The bachelor exhorted him to cheer up his heart, 
and forsake his couch, that they might begin their pas- 
toral exercise, towards which he had already composed 
an eclogue, which would disyrace all the pastorals that 
ever Sannazarius wrote. Fle likewise gave him to un- 
derstand that he had purchased with his own money, 
from an herdsman of Quintanar, two famous dogs call- 
ed Barcino and Butron, to defend their flock from the 
wolves. All these consolations, however, could not 
dispel the melancholy of Don Quixote , so that his 
friends called a physician, who having felt his pulse, 
made a very doubtful prognostic, saying, happen what 
would, they ought to provide for the health of his soul, 
as that of his body was in immment danger; and he 
gave itas his opinion that the poor gentleman was 
overwhelmed with melancholy and vexation. The 
knight heard this sentence with the most heroic compo- 
sure; but that was not the case with his housekeeper, 
niece, and squire, who began to Weep and wail most 
bitterly, as if they had already seen him deprived of 
life. 

Don Quixote finding himself inclined to slumber, 
desired he might be left alone, and the company retiring, 
he is said to have slept six hours at a stretch ; so that 
the housekeeper and niece began to fear he would 
never awake, Nevertheless, he awoke at the expiration 
of the aforesaid time, and exclaimed aloud: “ Praised 
be the almighty God, for the great benefit I have re- 
ceived from his bounty! his mercies know no bounds ; 
nor are they abridged or impeded by the transgressions 
of man!” The mece, pw rea attentively, hearing 
this ejaculation, more sensible and connected than any 
thing he had uttered since the beginning of his illness ; 
“Uncle,” said she, “what do you mean? has any 
thing new befallen us? what mercies and ttansgres- 
sions are these you mention?” “ Mercies,” replied the 
knight, “ which Heaven hath this instant been pleased 
to vouchsafe unto me, notwithstanding the heinousness 
of my transgressions. I now enjoy my judgment un- 
disturbed, and cleared from those dark shadows of ig- 
norance, in which my understanding hath been involv- 
ed, by the pernicious and incessant reading of those 
detestable books of chivalry. I am now sensible of the 
falsity and folly they contain; and nothing gives me 
concern, but that this conviction comes too late to give 
me time sufficient to make amends, by reading others, 
which would enlighten my soul. 1 feel myself, cousin, 
at the point of death; and I would not undergo that 
great change in such a manner as to entail the imputa- 
tion of madness on my memory; for, though I have 
acted as a madman, I should not wish to confirm the 
character, by my behaviour in the last moments of my 
life. Be so good, my dear child, as to send for my wor- 
thy friend the curate, the bachelor Sampson Carrasco, 
and master Nicholas the barber; for 1 want to confiss, 
and make my will.” 

The accidental arrival of these three, saved her the 
trouble of sending a message to ea in particular ; 
and Don Quixote seeing them enter, “ Good gentle- 





men,” said he, “congratulate and rejoice with me, 
| upon my being no longer Don Quixote de la Maneha, 


but plain Alonso Quixano, surnamed the Good, on ac- 
count of the innocence of my life and conversation. I 
am now an enemy to Amede de Gaul, and the whole 
infinite tribe of his descendants: now are all the pro- 
fane histories of knight-errantry odious to my refiec- 
tion: now am I sensible of my own madness, and the 
danger into which I have been precipitated by reading 
such absurdities, which I, from we aero experience, 
abominate and abhor.” ‘The three friends hearing this 
declaration, believed he was certainly seized with some 
new species of madness; and, on this supposition, 
Sampson replied, “ Now, Signor Don Quixote, when 
we have received the news of my lady Dulcinea’s be- 
ing disenchanted, do you talk at this rate? when we 
are on the point of becoming shepherds, that we may 
pass away our time happily in singing, like so many 

rinces, has your worship taken the resolution to turn 

ermit? no more of that, I beseech you; recollect your 
spirits, and leave off talking such idle stories.” “Those 
which I have hitherto believed, have, indeed, realized 
my misfortune,” said the knight; “but, with the as- 
sistance of Heaven, I hope my death will turn them to 
my advantage. Gentlemen, I feel myself hastening to 
the goal of life; and therefore, jesting apart, let me 
have the benefit of a ghostly confessor, and send for a 
notary to write my will: for, in such extremities, a 
man must not trifle with his own soul: I intreat you 
then to call a notary, and, in the mean time, I will con- 
fess myself to Mr. Curate.” They looked at one ano- 
ther, surprised at this discourse, and though still dubi- 
ous, resolved to comply with his desire : they consider- 
ed this sudden and easy transition from madness to sa- 
nity as a certain signal of his approaching death ; for, to 
those expressions already rehearsed, he added a great 
number so rational, so christian, and well connected, 
as to dispel the doubts of all present, who were now 
firmly persuaded, that he had retrieved the right use of 
his intellects, ‘The curate, having dismissed the com- 
pany, confessed the penitent ; while the bachelor went 
in quest of the notary, with whom he in a little time re- 
turned, accompanied also by Sancho, who having re- 
ceived an account of his master’s condition, and finding 
the niece and housekeeper in tears, began to pucker up 
his face, and open the flood-gates of his eyes. 

Confession being ended, the curate came forth, say- 
ing, “'The good Alonso Quixano is rally dying, and 
without all doubt, restored to his senses; we may now 
go and see the will attested.” These tidings gave a ter- 
rible stab to the overcharged hearts of the two ladies 
and his faithful squire, whose eyes overflowed with 
weeping, and whose bosoms had well-nigh burst with 
a thousand sighs and groans; for, indeed, it must be 
owned, as we have somewhere observed, that whether 
in the character of Alonso Quixano the Good, or in the 
capacity of Don Quixote de La Mancha, the poor gen- 
tleman had always exhibited marks of a peaceable 
temper and agreeable demeanour, for which he was be- 
loved, not only by his own family, but also by all those 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

The notary, entering the apartment with the rest of 
the company, wrote the preamble of the will, in which 
Don Quixote disposed of his soul in the necessary 
christian forms; then proceeding to the legacies, he 
said: “Item, Whereas Sancho Panza, whom, in my 
madness, | made my squire, has in his hands a certain 
sum of money for my use; and as divers accounts, 
disbursements and pecuniary transactions have passed 
between us; it is my will, that he shall not be charged 
or brought to account for the said money ; but, if there 
be any overplus after he has deducted the payment of 
what I owe him, the said overplus, which must be a 
mere trifle, shall be his own, and much good may it do 
him: and as, during my disorder, I contributed to his 
being made governor of an island, I would now, while 
I enjoy my perfect senses, confer upon him, were it in 
my power, a whole kingdom, which he richly deserves 
for the innocency of bis heart and the fidelity of his 
service.” Then turning to the disconsolate squire, 
“Forgive me, friend,” said he, “for having been the 
cause of thy appearing in the eye of the world a mad- 
man like ened by drawing thee into my own erro- 
neous notions, concerning the existenee and adventures 
of knghts-errant.” “ Lack-a-day, dear sir,” cried 
Sancho, blubbering, “do net die—take my advice, and 
live many years upon the face of the earth; for the 
greatest madness a man can be guilty of in this life, is 
to let himself die outright, without being slain by any 
person whatever, or destroyed by any ether weepon 





than the hands of melancholy. Hark ye, Signor, hang 
| sloth: get up, and let us take the field in shepherd’s 
| apparel, according to our agreement : who knows but 
behind some bush we may find my lady Dulcinea dis- 
enchanted, and a comely sight for to sce? Hf you take 
vonr overthrow so much to heart, lay the blame at my 
door, and say you was vanquished by my carclessness, 
in girting Rozmante; besides, your worship must have 
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read in your books of chivalry, that it was common for 
one knigiit to unhorse another, and for him who was van- 
quushed to-day, to be victor to-morrow.” “ Very true,” 
said Sampson ; “ honest Sancho seems to be very well 
informed of these matters.” “ Gentlemen,” replied the 
knight, “let us proceed fair and softly, without look- 
ing for this year’s birds in last year’s nests. I was 
mad ; but now am in my right senses. I was Don 
Quixote de La Mancha; but now, as I have al- 
ready observed, I am Alonzo Quixano the Good; and 
I hope I shall, by my veracity and repentance, recover 
that degree of your esteem which I formerly enjoyed. 
So let Mr. Notary proceed. 

“Item, I bequeath my whole estate, real and person- 
al, to my niece Antonio Quixana here present, after 
deducting what shall be sufficient for the payment of 
my debts and legacies ; and it is my will, that from the 
first of the money thence arising, the wages due to my 
housekeeper shall be paid, together with twenty ducats 
for a suit of mourning: and [ appoint Mr, Curate, and 
Mr. Bachelor Sampson Carrasco, here present, my ex- 
ecutors. Item, It is my will that if my niece Antonio 
Quixana inclines to marriage, she shall not wed any 
man, until she is fully satisfied, from previous informa- 
tion, that he is an utter stranger to books of chivalry ; 
or, if she finds he is addicted to this kind of reading, 
and marries him nevertheless, she shall forfeit the whole 
legacy, which my executors may, in that case, dispose 
of in pious uses, Item, I beseech the said gentlemen, 
- executors, if perchance they should become acquaint- 
ed with a certain author, who composed and published 
an history, entitled, ‘The Second bart of the Achieve- 
ments of Don Quixote de La Mancha,’ that they will, 
in my name, most earnestly intreat him to forgive me 
for having been the innocent cause of his writing such 
a number of absurdities as that performance contains ; 
for I quit this life with some ——_ of conscience aris- 
ing from that consideration.” The will being thus con- 
cluded, he wasseized witha fainting fit, and stretched him- 
self at full length in the bed ; so that all the company 
were alarmed, and ran to his assistance: during three 
days which he lived after the will was signed and seal- 
ed, he frequently fainted, and the whole family was in 





confusion. Nevertheless, the niece ate her victuals, the 
housekeeper drank to the repose of his soul, and even 
Sancho cherished his little carcase; for the prospect of 
succession either dispels, or moderates that affliction, 
which an heir ought to feel at the death of the testator. 

At last Don Quixote expired, after having received 
all the sacraments, and in the strongest terms, patheti- 
cally enforced, expressed his abomination against all 
books of chivalry; and the notary observed, that in all 
the books of that kind which he had perused, he had 
never read of any knight-errant who died quietly in his 
bed, as a good Christian like Don Quixote; who, amidst 
the tears and lamentations of all present, gave up the 
ghost ; or, in other words, departed this life. The cu- 
rate was no sooner certified of his decease, than he de- 
sired the notary to make out a testimonial, declaring 
that Alonso Quixano the Good, commonly called Don 
Quixote de La Mancha, had taken his departure from 
this life, and died of a 1iatural death. That no other 
author, different from Cid Hamet Benengeli, should 
falsely pretend to raise him from the dead, and write 
endless histories of his achievements. 

This was the end of the sage Hidalgo de La Man- 
cha, whose native place Cid Hamet would not punc- 
tually describe, because he wished that all the towns 
and villages of that province should contend for the ho- 
nour of having given him birth, as the seven cities of 
Greece contended for Homer. We shall here omit the 
lamentations of the housekeeper, niece, and squire, to- 
gether with all the epitaphs, except the following, b 
Sampson Carrasco :— 

Here lies a cavalier of fame, 
Whose dauntless courage soar’d so high 
That death, which can the boldest tame, 
He scorn’d to flatter, or to fly. 
A cogstant bugbear to the bad, 
His‘might the world in arms defy’d, 
And, in his life, though counted mad, 
He in his perfect senses died. 

The sagacious Cid Hamet, addressing himself to his 
pen, “ And now, my slender quill,” said he, “ whether 
cunningly cut, or unskilfully formed, it boots not much ; 
here from this rack, suspended by a wire, shalt thou en- 

















joy repose, and live to future ages, if no presurnptuong 

and wicked hand shall take thee down, in order to pro. 

fane thee, in compiling idle histories. But ere such in. 

solent fingers can touch thine hallowed plume, a 

and warn them if thou canst, in words like these: 
Caitiffs forbear—illustrious prince, let none 
Attempt th’ emprize, reserv’d for me alone,* 


For me alone was Don Quixote born, and I produced 

for him; he to act, and I to record; in a word, we 
were destined for each other, maugre and in despite of 
that fictitious Tordesilian author, who presumed, or 
pe presume, to write with his coarse, awkward, os- 
trich quill, the achievements of my valiant knight; a 
burthen too heavy for his weak shoulders, and an une 
dertaking too great for his frozen genius. Advise him 

therefore, if ever thou shouldst chance to be in his com. 
pany, to let the wearied and mouldering bones of Don 
Quixote rest in the grave, without seeking to carry him 
into Old Castile,t in opposition to all the prerogatives 
of death; or to drag him from his tomb, where he real- 
ly and truly lies extended at full length, and utterly 
incapable of making a third sally: for all the exploits 
performed by the whole tribe of knights-errant are 
sufficently ridiculed by the two expeditions he has 
already made, so much to the satisfaction and enter. 
tainment, not only of Spain, but also of every foreign 
nation to which the fame of his adventures hath been 
conveyed. In so doing, thou wilt conform to thy 
Christian profession of doing good to those who would 
do thee harm; and I shall rest satisfied and perfectly 
well pleased, in seeing myself the first author, who 
fully enjoyed the fruit of his writings in the success of 
his design ; for mine was no other than to inspire man- 
kind with an abhorrence of the false and improbable 
stories recounted in books of chivalry; which are 
already shaken by the adventures of my true and 
genuine Don Quixote, and in a little time will certainly 
sink into oblivion. Farewell. 





* Lines probably taken from some old ballad or romance, 
t The author of the Second Part hinted, in his Preface, 

. design of bringing his hero into the field again, in Old 
astiles 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Ir is scarcely requisite to pie the self-written 
memoirs of a man of the high character and conse- 
quence of the celebrated prince Eugene of Savoy, with 
any remarks upon the interest which must almost 
necessarily attach to them. Such a work from the hand 
of a man whose history is for a long period interwoven 
with that of Europe at large, must be curious, however 
executed ; but the memoirs of Eugene are as attractive 
trom the spirit in which they are written, as from the 
importance of the person and the events to which 
they relate. ‘We are admitted,” say the Edinburgh 
Reviewers,* “into the confidence of a statesman and 
hero, with whose life a very important period of our 
history is closely connected. We are instructed by the 
candid recitals of a powerful mind, viewing every ob- 
ject in a grand and masterly style ; disclosing the most 
secret causes of events; simplifying the apparent mys- 
teries of court intrigues ; doing justice to neglected or 
injured merit ; and throwing the broad light of genius 
over the obscurest parts of his career. The work bears 
internal marks of authenticity : it is written with great 
brevity, great carelessness, and great vivacity—in a 
tone of levity and hard-heartedness that marks the man 
of the al and with so much of the gay, familiar, 





* No. X XXIII. p. 40. 





and sarcastic manner of the genuine French wits, as 
frequently to remind us of the brilliant ‘Memoirs de 
Grammont.’ ” 


After a recommendation so unequivocal, from a quar- 
ter not very celebrated for levity in the appropriation of 
panegyric, it need only be added, that the work here 
presented first appeared at Weimar in 1809, It was af- 
terwards reprinted at Paris, when considerable pains 
were taken to correct numerous errors in names and 
punctuation ; and it is from one of these improved co- 
pies that the present version has been translated. It 
is the more necessary to remark this fact, as a subse- 
quent edition appeared in the French capital, in which 
various passages were omitted that were disagreeable 
to the restored family, all of which, however, appear in 
the following work, which follows the original without 
abridgment or mutilation. 


In conformity with the plan of this collection, an ac- 
count is condensed, from a former English edition, of 
the family and early life of prince Eugene, in order to 
form a proper Introduction to his own narrative ; as 
well as a brief Sequel, descriptive of the short interval 
between the period of the break in his memoirs and his 
death. A few useful notes are also borrowed from the 
same publication, explanatory of passages in the origin- 
al, with a view to render the work more complete. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Cartes EMaNveL, surnamed the Great, duke of Sa- 
voy, married Catherine of Austria, daughter of Philip 
the Second of Spain, by whom he had several children, 
among whom were four sons : Philip Emanuel, who died 
an infant; Victor Amedeus, his successor; Emanuel 
Philibert, viceroy of Naples ; Maurice, who was first a 
cardinal but renounced the ecclesiastical condition to 
marry his niece, of whom he became enamoured ; and 
Thomas Francis, founder of the branch of Carignan. 
The latter went to France, where he married Mary de 
Bourbon, daughter of Charles, count of Soissons, who 
was killed at the battle of Sedan, in 1641. This lady, 
who was of the blood royal of France, brought him the 
county of Soissons, which title he assumed. By this 
union he had three sons, Philibert Emanuel, prince of 
Carignan: Joseph Emanuel, count of Soissons ; and 
Eugene Maurice, who, on the death of the preceding, 
assumed his title, and having married Olympia Mancini, 
one of the nieces of the celebrated Cardinal Mazarine, 
had by her three daughters and four sons, the youngest 
. a Francis Eugene, was born October the 18th, 

63. 

Cardinal Mazarine, it is well known, had elevated 
himself to the high situation of prime minister, during 
the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, and the regency 
of his mother, Ann of Austria. The cardinal, a native 
of Italy, sent to that country for his two sisters, who were 
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widows, the one with two dauzhters, and the other with 
five. These he introduced at the French court, when 
the young monarch began to approach the years of man- 
hood; and as his ambition was equal to his avarice, he 
robably hoped that some one of them might so far 
captivate the heart of the inexperienced Louis, then only 
seventeen years old, as to induce him in time to make 
her the partner of his throne. The eldest of the Man- 
cinis was-soon married to the duke de Mercqur, and 
Louis, from associating chiefly with these ladies, began 
tocast his eyes on the next sister, then only eighteen. 
According to madame de Motteville, she was far from 
being a perfect beauty. Her eyes were full of fire, and 
though her face was not very lovely, yet her youth made 
amends for that. She was inclining to be fat, her com- 
plexion was very fair, and her face long, but she had 
fascinating dimples in her cheeks, which were bie 
retty, as was also her mouth, which was very small. 
Be ad delicate hands, and in short, the magnificence 
of her dress, and her wit, made her a very fine young 
lady, though far inferior in that respect to her sister ; 
but she pleased the king best, and was an accomplished 
beauty in his eyes, though not in those of other people. 
With this lady the king continued for some time to 
amuse himself, but showed no signs ofa passion for 
her; yet his partiality to her company procured her 
t honours, and considerable advantages at court. 
he had, however, penetration enough to perceive that 
theking’s love for her was only an amusement ; and she 
was not pleased to see that her uncle the cardinal, so 
far from studying her individual interest, made no other 
use of her than to keep up his influence with the king, 
and aggrandize his family. In this situation, Olympia, 
without wholly renouncing her claim upon Louis’s 
affections, resolved to procure herself a solid establish- 
ment, and accordingly gave her hand to Eugene 
Maurice, of Savoy, count of Soissons, who combined 
with his illustrious descent the character of a truly 
honourable man, and an excellent husband. 

The count of Soissons was too complaisant a courtier 
and a husband to take umbrage at the visits which the 
king, notwithstanding his own marriage to the infanta 
of Spain, continued to pay to his wite. The countess 
was appointed superintendant of the queen’s house- 
hold, and as such had apartments assigned her in the 
Tuileries, Here she reigned, says the duke de St. Si- 
mon, after the death of her uncle, and here she maintain- 
ed her empire by a relic of the cardinal’s munificence, 
and still more by her genius and her address. Her re- 
sidence had become the rendezvous of a very select party 
of the most distinguished persons of both sexes, which 
made it the focus of the gallantry of the court, of intri- 
gues and ambitious projects, over which relationship had 
considerable influence: and the countess was then as 
much courted, caressed, and respected, as she was after- 
wards neglected and forgotten. ‘The duke of Orleans, 
the only brother of Louis the Fourteenth, had married 
the princess Henrietta, daughter of the unfortunate 
Charles the First of England. The king, who had 
despised her a few years before on account of her 
youth, felt such a partiality for her when she had be- 
come his sister-in-law, that he was seldom out of her 
company; and as he kept his court sometimes at her 
house, and sometimes at that of the countess of Sois- 
sons, this led to an intimacy between those ladies, and 
she and the duchess of Orleans became his constant 
companions. They engaged by day in an incessant 
round of pleasures and entertainments, and took ex- 
cursions by night in the woods of Fontainebleau, 
frequently not returning till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, which license and revelry lasted until inter- 
rupted by the dawning passion of Louis for La Valliére, 
The intrigues of the countess and duchess to interrupt 
this new amour by means of a forged letter from the 
king of Spain to the queen, becoming known to the 
king by the confession of the latter, he forgave the 
duchess the part she had taken in that affair, on account 
of her candour, but on the 13th of March, 1665, the 
Count and countess of Soissons, notwithstanding the 
king’s former friendship, received an order to leave the 
court. 

Some time after this the countess made her peace with 

@ offended monarch, and obtained permission to re- 
turn to Paris, on condition of resigning the office of 
Superintendant of the queen’s household, but from this 
Ume she found herself in a very different sphere from 
thatin which she had formerly moved. In 1673, the 
count of Soissons, then serving in the army of Germany, 
died very suddenly, and in 1630, the countess was in- 
Volved in a new disgrace. The unbounded licentious- 
hess authorized by the example of the monarch and his 
Court, produced a species of crime, which struck terror 
into France, and filled all Europe with astonishment 
and horror. ‘The use of poison as the instrument of 
Ven zeance or avarice began to be introduced. Louvois 
Y his innovations was at declared enmity with the most 





distinguished of the nobility. He was not afraid of 
open attacks, but apprehended the secret machinations 
of their hatred. The affair of the countess de Brinvil- 
liers, a lady of a good family, young and beautiful, who 
poisoned friends, relations, servants, husband and 
father, and suffered the punishment due to such atroci- 
ties in 1676, excited a great sensation; especially as 
she was spared the torture, and flattered till the last 
moment with the hope of pardon to prevent her making 
discoveries. A still stronger sensation was excited in 
1680, by the trial of la Vigoureux and Voisin, two 
women who laid claim to the art of sorcery and predict- 
ing future events, who sold essences, pomatums, as well 
as the most subtile and virulent poisons to women tired 
of their husbands, and to children desirous of getting 
rid of their parents. The common people consulte 

them as fortune-tellers, and the courtiers in the cha- 
racter of poisoners. At first they practised their art 
without much noise. Thirst of gain, or the hope of 
being skreened by the number of their accomplices, 
rendered them bolder and bolder, till they at length 
sold their drugs publicly and without any precaution. 
Madame de Montespan was afraid of poison, and 
Louvois of sorcery ; and the king yielding to their im- 
portunities established the Chambre Ardente, as it was 
called, in the arsenal, for the express purpose of taking 
cognizance of offences connected with those subjects. 

Among the persons of quality accused was the mar- 
shal de Luxembourg, who was confined for several 
months in the Bastille, and the countess of Soissons. 
The latter fled to the Netherlands, where, according to 
report, she was denied admittance into several towns, 
the magistrates of which informed her that they wanted 
no poisoners within their walls. At length, however, she 
found a refuge at Brussels, and subsequently visited 
Spain. Her motives in so doing, it was impossible to 
guess ; for in that country foreign princes had no rank, 
and it could not but prove a great mortification to a 
woman who had moved in so exalted a sphere in France, 
to doom herself to live in a place where she could not 
apear in public with distinction. The queen of Spain, a 
niece of Louis the Fourteenth, had gained the esteem 
and affection of her husband to such a degree, that the 
court of Vienna began to be apprehensive lest she 
should aequire sufficient influence to detach him from 
the interests of theemperor. Count Mansteld was then 
the imperial ambassador at Madrid: with him the 
countess of Soissons on her arrival contracted an inti- 
macy. ‘The queen, ardently attached to France, had a 
strong desire to see her; but the king, who had heard 
enough of this lady, and received warning from all quar- 
ters that a design had been formed to poison the queen, 
could not without the greatest difficulty be prevailed up- 
on to consent to the so much desired interviews. Ne- 
vertheless, repeated importunities at length extorted the 
permission, that the countess might sometimes come 
after dinner by a private staircase to see her, but in the 
king’s presence. By degrees her visits grew more fre- 
quent, though they always excited repugnance and 
suspicion in the king, who begged the queen as a parti- 
cular favour, never to take any thing presented to 
her by the countess till he had first tasted it, as he well 
knew that there could be no intention of poisoning 
him.—Milk is a rarity at Madrid, and one day, the 
weather being very hot, the queen wished for some. 
The countess, who had by degrees begun to be left 
alone with her, said she knew where excellent milk was 
to be had, and promised to bring her some in an ice, 
It is asserted that it was prepared at count Mansfeld’s ; 
and that the countess carried it to the queen, who had 
no sooner swallowed it, than she was taken extremely 
ill. Amidst the bustle occasioned by this accident, the 
countess slipped away from the palace, returned to her 
house, where her most valuable effects were ready 
packed, and left Madrid. ‘The king sent after her ; but 
her measures were so well concerted, that his messen- 
gers could not overtake her; and in this manner the 
queen died suddenly like her mother, and was as much 
regretted in Spain, as Henrietta was in France. 

The countess of Soissons fled to Germany, where 
she lived in great obscurity. Mansfeld, on the contrary, 
was recalled, and invested with the highest offices at 
the court of Vienna. 
Spain afterwards married a German princess, the 
countess obtained permission to return to Flanders. 
She again fixed her residence at Brussels, and her situa- 
tion may be inferred from the following fact, reeorded 
by Dangeau. “On the 15th of March, 1695,” says 
he, “the countess of Soissons, reduced, as it were, to 
beggary, applied to the duke of Mazarine, who sent 
her two thousand francs.” She died, we are told by 
Anquetil, at Brussels, forsaken by all, poor, and uni- 
versally despised, and even very little noticed by the 
prince Eugene, her son. 

Such were the principal features in the life of the 
countess of Soissons, a knowledge of which will serve 


When Charles the Second of 


to elucidate certain expressions in the following me- 
moirs, that might not otherwise be understood by the 
generality of readers. A brief sketch of the early years 
of her celebrated son will be still more necessary. 

In France, as elsewhere, it was commonly the lot of 
age children to be destined for the church. Scarce- 
y had Eugene attained the age of seven years, when he 
had two abbies given him, both situated in Piedmont, 
near Turin. Though he displayed an excellent capacity 
for study, it soon appeared that the condition for which 
he was designed was by no menas suited to his inclina- 
tion. Ata very early age he took delight in hearing of 
battles and sieges, and his eyes sparkled with joy at the 
sound of the trumpet or the drum. The death of his 
father, when he was about ten years old, made no 
change in the progress of his education ; though it made 
a great alteration in his mother’s circumstances, by the 
loss of his salary as governor of Champagne. ‘The dis- 
grace of his mother, which followed some time after- 
wards, completely deranged the affairs of his family. 
The court of France, however, continued a pension to 
prince Eugene, that he might appear according to his 
rank. He went by the name of the abbé de Savoye, 
and the king jocosely called him the little abbé. His 
martial inclination grew stronger with his years. ‘The 
appellation of abbé had become hateful to him, because 
it was an obstacle to his military ardour; and as soon 
as he was emancipated from the superintendence of a 
tutor, he pequented permission of the king to resign the 
ecclesiastical dignities which he had been pleased to 
confer on him, and to give bim a commission in his 
army, in which he might serve him much more usefully, 
Louis refused his request, either for the reasons assign- 
ed by the prince in his preface, or on account of want 
of interest at court since his father’s death and his mo- 
ther’s disgrace. He was also hated by Louvois, the na- 
tural pride of the prince not allowing him to cringe be- 
fore that haughty and unprincipled minister. Exaspe- 
rated at this refusal, Engene protested before some of 
his friends that he would enter into the service of some 
other power, and would never return to France but as 
a conqueror. While awaiting an opportunity to put 
these threats and this design into execution, he conti- 
nued to learn all the exercises befitting a prince des- 
tined for the military profession. He made a rapid pro- 
gress both in those of the body and the mind; and 
there was nothing but what his application and military 
bias rendered easy to him; until at length the day ar- 
rived which called him to the commencement of his 
brilliant career. 

Leopold, emperor of Germany, was engaged in a 
war with the Turks. The severity with which the 
court of Vienna had treated count Stephen Tekeli had 
lost it the affection of all the Hungarian nobles. The 
count was a man of high rank in his country, and his 
great wealth contributed in ro small degree to his mis- 
fortunes. Troops were sent to take possession of the 
castle of Kus, in which Tekeli had shut himself up. 
Scarcely had the imperialists begun the attack, when 
the count died so suddenly as to excite suspicions 
that his death was nota natural one. His son Emeric, 
only fifteen years old, fled to another castle, whither 
he was pursued by the imperialists ; and at length es- 
caped to Transylvania. ‘The property left by his father 
was confiscated, and his estates were laid waste. 
Young Tekeli, on his arrival in Transylvania, contrived 
to insinuate himself so far into the good graces of 
prince Abafti, as to prevail on him to assist the male- 
contents in Hungary against the vexations of the im- 
perialists. Abaffi sent for this purpose an army of 
twelve thousand men, and appointed Tekeli command- 
er in chief. Inflamed with the desire of revenge, the 
youthful general made a rapid progress. He penetrated 
into Lower Hungary poe laid siege to Gran. The 
Turks, under the pretext of supporting the malecontents, 
likewise took the field. The war continued for some 
time, after which a truce was concluded between the 
imperialists and malecontents. Fresh misunderstand- 
ings arose; the Turks again flew to arms, and pro- 
mused the sovereignty of the principality of theagie. 
nia, after the death of Abaffi, if he would recommence 
hostilities. Tekeli, impelled as much by ambition as by 
revenge, agreed to the proposal. ‘The malecontents on 
their part engaged to pay the grand signior eighty thou- 
sand erewns a year, provided he would send them pow- 
erful suecours. The war was renewed in Angust, 1681. 
Tekeli with his forces joined the Turks, who overran all 
Hungary, and at length proceeded to lay siege to Vienna. 
On this occasion, volunteers hastened from all parts of 
Christendom to commence their military. career in the 
army under the duke of Lorraine, who finding himself 
too weak to oppose the infidels, had taken a position 
near Vienna. Among these volunteers was prince 
Eugene of Savoy, who left France in the year 1683, 
the year in which the celebrated John Sohieski, king 





of Poland, raised the siege of Vienna, and encountered, 
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s0 much hauteur and ingratitude from the emperor 
Leopold the First. ‘This being the period whence the 
prince himself commences his memoirs, he may now 


proceed to speak for himself. 





PREFACE 
OF PRINCE EUGENE. 


Tuere are, as [ have been told, several Italian and 
German manuscripts concerning me, which I have nei- 
ther read nor written. A filatterer, whose name is Du- 
mont, has printed a large folio volume, which is enti- 
tled, “My Battles.” This gentleman is extremely 
bombastic ; he panegyrizes me at the expense of Tu- 
renne, who according to him would have been taken 
at Cremona in 1702, or killed at Hochstett in 1704, if 
he had been opposed to me. What stupid stuff! 

Some historians, good or bad, will take the trouble 
to enter into the details of my youth, of which I scarce- 
ly remember any thing. They will not fail to speak of 
my mother, a little too intriguing to be sure, driven 
from the court, exiled from Paris, and suspected, I be- 
lieve, of witchcraft, by people who were no great con- 
— They will tell how I was born in France, and 

10w I left it burning with fury against Louis the Four- 

teenth, who had refused me a company of cavalry, be- 
cause, he said, I had too weak a constitution ; and an 
abbey, because it was pretended, (on I know not what 
stories respecting me current in the gallery of Versail- 
les,) that I was fitter for pleasure than for the church. 
No Huguenot expelled by the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes ever cherished a stronger hatred against him. 
When therefore Louvois, on hearing of my departure, 
said, “So much the better, he will not return to his 
country again,” I vowed that I never would, except as 
a conquering enemy, and I kept my word. 

I have entered it on more sides than one ; and it was 
not my fault that I did not penetrate farther. But for 
the English, I should have given law in the capital of 
the grand monarque, and shut up his Maintenon in a 
convent for life. 


—_ 
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1683.—Never was the court so dull as this year. I 
did wisely to leave it. This was the period of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s devotion, occasioned by the loss of his 
two sons, the comte de Vexin and the duc de Verman- 
dois, Colbert, and the queen. 

His most Christian majesty, who, previous to his be- 
ing so religious, assisted the Christians in 1664 against 
the infidels, having now become eminently pious, ex- 
cited them against the emperor, and encouraged the 
Hungarian rebels. But for him, neither the one nor 
the other would have advanced to the gates of Vienna. 
That he might not appear to countenance them, he 
durst not absolutely forbid the young princes of the 
blood to go and signalize themselves in this war. I 
went with them, weary of being called the little abbé of 
Louis the Fourteenth. He was very fond of me. It 
was, perhaps, from motives of conscience that he had 
refused me the abbey. I was not desirous of shining 
either in the church or at court: I was perfectly satis- 
fied with my reception in society; but 1 wished to dis- 
tnguish myself in war. Accordingly, at twenty I was 
in the service of Leopold the First, who knew nothing 
of the matter. He had fled from his capital, both at 
the siege and at the battle of Vienna. I thought at 
first that I should learn my business better about the 
arse of the duke of Lorraine, and prince Louis of 

aden, than with the two electors of Bavaria and Sax- 
ony. Both the former led me many a dance from one 
attack to another, and sent me with orders into the hot- 
test places. 

The duke of Lorraine, I wag told, employed none 
but generals, in battle, to carry or even to + an or- 
der, if necessary. I was sensible of this honour, and 
he appeared satisfied with me. The confusion of that 
day can be but confusedly described. Sobiesky at- 
tended mass, witls his arms crossed, in the church of 
Leopoldsberg. The Poles who had clambered up thi- 
ther, I know not why, went down again like madmen, 
and fought like lions. The Turks, encamped on the 
spot where I threw lines up in 1703, not knowing which 
way to front, having negiected the eminences, behaved 
like idiots. 

The emperor returned ; I was presented to him. Not 
being yet familiarized with German manners, I was 
much amused with his haughty interview with the king 
of Poland. As a volunteer, | was one of the foremost 
in the pursuits of the Turks. 

We lost no time; and Kuffstein being dead, I was 
rewarded with his regiment of dragoons on the 11th of 
December. Three months, to a day, after that signal 
victory, I was the happiest of men, and was serving 
wader the duke of Lorraine. 





1684.—Having, with him, taken Vicegrad, Gran, and 
Weitzen, and fought a glorious battle near the latter 
place, we had a still more important engagement near 
the Island of St. Andrew. It is said that 1 made a ver 
fine manceuvre at the head of my regiment, and that 
this put the Turks to the rout. They were cut to pieces 
without mercy. The duke of Lorraine had secured his 
centre by a morass, his left by the Danube, his right by 
an impassable mountain. 

We now laid siege to Buda. Many destructive sal- 
lies were made by eighteen thonsand men: twelve 
thousand arrived, and waited for the coming up of 
twice or thrice that number to attack us. The duke 
made haste to beat them, and had the goodness to write 
to the emperor, that I had contributed most to the vic- 
tory. Prince Louis of Baden was ready to eat me with 
caresses. 

The siege was pushed with vigour; visiting the 
trenches by the side of the prince of Salm, I there re- 
ceived my first wound from a ball through the arm. 

It was thought that a favourable moment for a ge- 
neral assault had arrived ; it proved unsuccessful. The 
assailants were repulsed in every attack. Some alter- 
cation or other took place among the principal generals, 
This is often occasioned by the persons about them. 
Scandal finds its way into head-quarters as well as into 
ordinary society. At length, having lost thirty thou- 
sand men, the duke of Lorraine raised the siege on the 
Ist of November. 

At Vienna this furnished occasion for many animad- 
versions and many absurdities. One supposed that 
our failure proceeded from the want of good engineers. 
“No,” said another,” “tis owing to the malice of Guido 
Stahrenberg, against whose advice the siege was under- 
taken.” A third asserted that it was the result of the 
mismanagement of the commissariat, or of the ministers 
in withholding supplies of all necessaries from the 
besiegers, with a view to diminish the influence of the 
duke of Lorraine, of whom they were jealous. For 
my part, being yet a very insignificant person, and for 
that very reason in favour with every body, (which is 
no uncommon thing when one is very young,) I re- 
tained the friendship of my two masters, Lorraine and 
Baden, though the latter fell out with the former, second- 
ed by the elector, who was equally attached to me; 
and [ went to spend the winter at Vienna, where I ex- 
perienced the most flattering reception. 

1685.—The marriage of an archduchess with the 
elector of Bavaria retarded the opening of the cam- 
paign. A pretty reason, truly! The duke of Lorraine 
went to reconnoitre Novigrad. The princes of the 
blood of France and Lorraine, and the volunteers of 
their retinue, arriving from Paris, joined the escort. 
Armed with their pistols, they provoked the spahis, 
and some French heads were cut off by Turkish sabres. 
[ rescued the others with my dragoons, whom I brought 
up just at the right time. Delighted with finding my- 
self again in the company of all these young people, 
who were my old friends, and too young myself to 
scold, I found no fault with them, but the duke of Lor- 
raine took that upon himself. He reprehended them 
severely, at the same time approving in his heart the 
ardent and impetuous courage of his cousins, Commerci 
and Thomas de Vaudemont, who afterwards served 
under me with such distinction. 

The trenches had been opened a month before Neu- 
hausel : and just when an assault was about to be made 
on the covered way, we received intelligence that a se- 
raskier had arrived with sixty thousand men, that he 
had retaken Vicegrad and besieged Gran. We march- 
ed thither, and he raised the siege on the approach of 
the duke of Lorraine, who had left Caprara before Neu- 
hausel. But observe what now happened. 

The seraskier thought fit to take an excellent posi- 
tion. The duke contrived to acquaint him, by means 
of the country-peopie, that he had only twenty thousand 
men, and was retreating ready to die of fear. The ho- 
nest Turk believed it. ‘The duke halted in an amazing- 
ly strong position. I was in the centre, under the prince 
of Baden, with my dismounted dragoons. ‘The elector 
of Bavaria commanded the right, in front of which the 
brave, hot-headed young fellows whom I have men- 
tioned, obtained permission, with some difficulty, to 
form a little squadron. They anticipated the Turks, 
who attacked them with prodigious fury and terrific 
shouts; but they were surrounded :' our cuirassiers re- 
lieved them. The duke supported them himself, and 
was Victorious with his wing, as was also the elector 
of Bavaria with his, and prince Louis in the centre, 
where [ seconded him to the utmost of my ability. The 
prince of Hanover, (afterwards George the First,) and 
the count of Lippe, pushed the Turks into a morass. 
There were three or four great battles in one. ‘The 
seraskier received a wound in the thigh; he plucked 
-_ his beard by the roots, because he was obliged to 
fly. 








We were again before Neuhausel on the 19th of Ay. 
gust. A breach was made. Commerci, followed 
the young volunteers, was the first to mount the 
and with the baron d’Asti, hoisted upon them the im. 
perial colours. The pacha and the garrison were put 
to the sword. The seraskier burned and demoli 
Novigrad, Vicegrad, and Weitzen ; and as for me, | 
set off to spend the winter at Vienna. 

1686.—It was on this occasion that the prince of 
Baden, taking me by the hand, said to the emperor: 
“ Here, sire, is a young Savoyard———”* Modesty for. 
bids me to repeat the rest. The mismanagement of 
the last year was a warning for the present: we were 
admirably supplied. The 13th of June the prince of 
Baden and I began the siege under the elector of Ba 
varia. All three joined in an assault upon an impor 
tant tower, of which we made ourselves masters, 

From this tower, on the 26th of July, we battered 
the castle of Buda in breach: we fully expected to 
gain possession of it, but were re pg . Three 
thousand Turks made a sally. I had a horse killed 
under me. Twice we penetrated, sword in hand, into 
the castle, and twice we were repulsed. Prince Louis 
and myself were wounded. A Stahrenberg, a Herber- 
stein, and a Kaunitz were killed; and were obliged to 
defer the general assault till another day. Unluckily] 
was not at it, being ordered to guard the lines, which 
were threatened by a numerous army; a charge of 
consequence, indeed, as I was told. But the accursed 

rand Vizir, quiet on a height, not daring to attack me, 

know not why, saw with more coolness than myself 
this most important place taken and plundered before 
his face. 

Prince Louis and I went, by the command of the 
duke of Bavaria, and took Féinfkirchen, Calveza, Si- 
monthorna, Kaposwar, and Sicklos; and afterwards 
burned the bridge at Esseck, which was six thousand 
paces in length, and twenty-four in breadth. The at 
my then took up its quarters for the winter. 

I went to spend the carnival at Venice with my dear 
volunteers at French princes, and so did almost all 
the other princes in our army, and a great number of 
generals, 

There, almost all of them fell in love; the duke of 
Mantua ¢ did still worse, for he was quite a libertine ; 
I was neither the one nor the other, and was highly 
diverted at seeing that prince as brave with the Vene 
tians as he was cowardly with the Turks. 

The elector of Bavaria was so tender, that he would 
have disgusted me of being so, had I been ever so well 
inclined. The ease with which his heart was affected 
communicated a fickleness to his mind, in regard to his 
opinions and resolutions; and from that time | con 
sidered (as I have since found with justice) great in- 
trigues as insipid, ridiculous, and calculated for idlers, 
and little ones as far from reputable, 

Morosini entertained us wonderfully well. We had, 
every day, charming and magnificent fetes, on shore or 
at sea. On these occasions, | saw women more enter 
prising than generals, As all things have an end, [ 
went to pass the rest of the winter at Vienna, ‘ 

1687.—It was at this time that the duke of Lorraine 
crushed the enemies of Jesus Christ and his own, in 
the army and at court, in which number I was not, 
though in high favour with the elector and prince Louis, 
who belonged to that party. The duke marched to 
attack the grand vizir: his prudence was equal to his 
valour: he had recourse to the one as wellas the other. 
Having advanced too far, gonsidering the excellent 
position of the Turks, (for they entrench themselves in 
an astonishing manner as soon as they arrive,) he was 
not ashamed to retreat. This is a ticklish business 
with such devilish fellows, I covered with my dra 
goons the march of the rear; and preserved it from 
injury by charging, several times, the spahis who an- 
noyed me. After some time the affair became more 6 
rious. Ligneville, Thungen, and Zinzendorff were 
killed. ‘The duke of Lorraine drew up fortunately and 
skilfully, with his wings well supported, near mount 
Hersan. The duke of Mantua, who clambered up it, 
beheld in safety the whole engagement in the same plain 
of Mohatz where king Louis had penshed.{ This ew 








* The address of the prince of Baden, which is sup- 
pressed by the author with that modesty which is ever found 
to accompany true merit, was as follows: ‘‘ Here, sire, # 
a young Savoyard, whom I have the honour to present t0 
your imperial majesty, and who bids fair to equal m time 
the greatest generals that have ever lived.” 

t Ferdinand Charles, son of Charles the Third, duke ot 
Mantua, and Isabella Clara, daughter of Leopold, arch 
duke of Austria. He was the last of his family, and after 
his death, in 1706, the emperor took possession of his do 
minions. 

t In 1526, Louis, the king of Hungary, fell at Mohats 
with twenty-two thousand of his men, in an engagement 
with the Turks, commanded by their sultan, Solyman the 
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cited the general laughter of the soldiers, who, thanks 
to him, ran merrily to meet death.* The enemy ad- 
yanced to attack us: both sides fought with fury. Pic- 
colomini, being almost beaten, was supported by the 
brave elector. His artillery did execution: my dra- 

ns took advantage of it, andI had the happiness to 
pursue the Turks to the entrenched camp. Having 
stopped a moment to survey them, I ordered my dra- 

ns to leap into it; some on foot, the others on horse- 

k with me. It is said that I was the first: it is true 
that I took a crescent there, and planted the imperial 
eagle. This was probably the reason that I was des- 

tched with the news of this victory to the emperor.t 
Fie gave me his portrait surrounded with diamonds. I 
had reached Vienna in a very few days; after spend- 
ing three there, I returned in a very few days to the 
army, where I was also extremely well received ; for 
at that time, apparently, I had too little merit to have 
enemies, 

History, I hope, will record the glorious conduct of 
Commerci at the battle of Hersan.{ Nothing of con- 
sequence afterwards occurred; and the campaign 
being quite over, I found a very brilliant winter at Vi- 
enna, on account of the coronation of the king of 
Hungary. The duke of Lorraine, and several other 
generals, also repaired thither. Some intrigued, others 
amused themselves: I was among the latter. 

1688.—A. colonel at twenty, and major-general at 
twenty-one, I was made lieutenant-general at twenty- 
five. I conducted a reinforcement to the prince of 
Baden in Sclavonia, and returned with great expedi- 
tion, because it was intended to besiege, or rather to 
storm, Belgrade. The command of the five points of 
assault, on the 6th of September, was given to other 
generals. I complained of this :—“ You shall remain 
with me in reserve,” replied the elector ; “and in this I 
think I am neither taking away nor giving you a bad 
commission. God knows what may happen!” He had 

sessed the result: all the assailants were repulsed. 

word in hand this brave prince and myself rallied and 
cheered them: I mounted the breach; a janizary cleft 
my helmet with a stroke of a sabre ; [ran my sword 
through his body ; and the elector, who had the pre- 
ceding year received a musket-ball in the hand, was 
again wounded with an arrow in the right cheek. No- 
thing could be more brilliant or more sanguinary. 
How strangely one may find amusement amidst scenes 
of the greatest horror! I shall never forget the appear- 
ance and grimaces of the Jews, who were compelled 
to throw into the Danube the bodies of twelve thousand 








* The duke of Mantua, says the “ Histoire du Prince 
Eugene,” asked general Caprara from what place the bat- 
tle might be most conveniently viewed. Caprara mention- 
ed mount Hersan, to which the duke repaired with all pos- 
sible expedition, and never quitted his post till the engage- 
ment was over. This occasioned much mirth, and the sol- 
diers gave this hill the name of Mirror of Mantuan Valour, 
which it long retained. 

{Inthe Turkish camp, which was abandoned with the 
artillery and all the baggage to the conquerors, they made 
a prodigious booty in jewels and money. Sixteen hundred 
elephants and camels, and an immense number of other 
beasts of burden, fell into their hands, Prince Eugene's 
dragoons, being the first that penetrated into the enemy’s 
camp, had the picking of the spoil: they could scarcely 
carry their knapsacks, which they filled with ducats. The 
loss of the Mussulmans, according to the statement of the 
grand vizir himself, amounted to thirty thousand killed and 
oo that of the imperialists to less than one thou- 


{ This young prince of the house of Lorraine was inex- 
pressively brave. On this occasion he headed the volun- 
teers. Observing that a cornet had lost his colours in 
the skirmish previous to the general engagement, he re- 

uested permission of the duke of Lorraine to take another 
rom the enemy. The duke yielded to his entreaties. 
Commerci perceiving a Turkish ensign carrying a small 
standard at the end of a javelin, ran up to him, and when 
very near, fired his pistol at him. Having missed his aim, 
he threw away his pistol and drew his sword. The Turk 
seized this opportunity to plunge the javelin into his side, 
and ashe was endeavouring to draw it out again, the prince 
Seized the weapon with his left hand, and with his right 
cleft the Turkish officer’s head. He then pulled out the 
javelin, carried the standard, stained with his blood, to the 
duke of Lorraine, and sent for his cornet, whom he thus 
coolly addressed :— There sir, is a standard which I in- 
trust you with. It has cost me rather dear, and you will 
do me the favour to take better care of it than of that which 
you suffered to be taken from you.” This singular repri- 
mand was almost as much admired as the action itself. 

ommerci recovered of his wound ; and the emperor being 
made acquainted with the circumstances of this achieve- 
ment, wished to see the Turkish standard. It was of red 
taffeta, with a crescent embroidered in gold in the middle. 

he monarch ordered it to be preserved in a church, and 
the empress with her own hands made another pair of co- 
fours, and sent it to the prince, in the place of that which 
his company had lost. 
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men, killed on both sides,* to spare the trouble and ex- 
pense of burying them. I set out for Vienna. 

1689.—Deeply did I regret not having remained 
with the army ; then, perhaps, people would not have 
thought of me or of my name. At length, after the 
finest defence in the world, I sacrificed my glory to my 
zeal—a sacrifice not a little painful. My three superior 
officers, masters, and friends, Lorraine and Bavaria, 
were gathering laurels in the empire, and Baden in 
Hungary, while I was sent to Italy as a negociator. 
The French ambassador at Turin was not the dupe of 
my journey, undertaken, as it was given out, to see my 
family and the duke of Savoy. He knew him, as 
well as I did, to be sordid, ambitious, deceitful, im- 
placable, fearing and detesting Louis the Fourteenth ; 
not attached to Leopold, but not bearing any personal 
enmity to him ; always ready to betray both, and led 
away by his mistresses and his ministers in any thing 
that was not connected with political affairs. 

Being unable, for this reason, to accomplish my pur- 
by means of either, I addressed him frankly as fol- 
ows :—“ Cousin, you will always be the slave of 
your mortal enemy, if you do not declare for the empe- 
ror, who will confer on you the rank of royal highness 
and generalissimo ; and give you whatever you con- 
quer in Dauphiné and Provence ; and while you keep 
your intentions secret till every thing is ready, you may 
take your side.” 

This, indeed, was working upon him by means of 
the four predominant qualities which I have underlined 
above. 

“When and where shall I conclude this treaty ?” 
said Victor Amadeus. ‘ Not at Turin, forthe French 
ambassador would have suspicion of it.”—-“ At Venice,” 
I replied. “The ensuing carnival, the elector of Ba- 
varia, who, like your royal highness, (I began to give 
him this title without delay,) is fond of amusement, 
will meet you there to sign it. This I answer for ; and 
from this time J trust to you to write to the king of France, 
to employ evasions and and excuses, to promise and to 
gain time.” 

The four motives of all his measures which I have 
mentioned, assuring me of his conduct, but not his 
good faith, which I did not guarantee for any length of 
time, 1 gave my word to the emperor, on my speedy 
return to Vienna, that this time my cousin would be 
on our side, Leopold thanked me much, and rewarded 
me with permission to go and see the conclusion of the 
siege of Mentz, defended by D’Uxelles, which had 
then lasted six weeks. I arrived just in time for the 
attack of the covered way, where | received a musket- 
ball, and returned to Vienna. 

1690,—T wenty thousand crowns a month from Eng- 
land, twenty thousand more from Holland, four mil- 
lions for the expenses of the war, a kind of subserip- 
tion among all the petty princes of Italy, had more 
effect than my eloquence, and converted the duke of 
Savoy, for some time, into the staunchest Austrian in 
the world. His conduct, which I shall not attempt to 
justify, reminds me of that formerly pursued by the 
dukes of Lorraine, as well as the dukes of Bavaria. 
Their geography prevents them from being men of 
honour. 

The emperor’s ministers promised me seven thou- 
sand men to go to the assistance of Victor Amadeus. 
I knew with what tardiness orders are given and exe- 
cuted at Vienna: and eager to engage the French, 
whom I had never yet seen opposed to me, I went to 
join the duke of Savoy, in his camp at Villa Franca. 
“ You are just in time,” said he, “ I am going to give 
battle to Catinat.”—“ Be cautious what you do,” said 
I; “he is an excellent general, and commands the old 
troops, the flower of the French army ; yours are new 
levies, and mine have not yet come up.”—* What sig- 
nifies that ?” rejoined the duke. “ I know the countr 
better than Catinat : to-morrow I shall advance with 
my army to the abbey of Staffarde.” 





* A few days after the taking of the town a singular dis- 
covery was made. Some soldiers searching in a mosque, 
found the head of the grand vizir, Kara Mustapha, who 
commanded the Turkish army at the siege of Vienna, in 
1683, It was enclosed in an iron cage, with a white shirt 
on one side of it, and the Koran on the other. The elector 
of Bavaria thought it a suitable present for cardinal Colo- 
nitz, bishop of Raab, because the grand vizir had frequently 
promised, when — to the sultan, that he would soon 
send him the head of that prelate. The cardinal accepted 
this extraordinary present, and allowed it to be deposited in 
the arsenal of Vienna, together with the shirt, the Koran, 
and the very cord with which the vizir had been strangled. 

t Victor Amadeus was born in 1666; succeeded his 
father as duke of Savoy in 1675. The wavering policy of 
this prince, of which the reader will find instances in this 
work, was perhaps less the effect of a naturally fickle dis- 
position, than the situation of his dominigns, contiguous to 
those of two great rival potentates. 





Instead of making the attack, we had to sustain it. 

The right wing, under the duke of Savoy, was attack- 
ed in front : that of the French crossed morasses which 
were believed to be impassable, and having turned and 
beaten ours, both their wings united and fell upon our 
left, where I commanded, I made my retreat in as 
good order as I could, and in my rear-guard, com 
of gendarmes and the life; s of Savoy, I was slightly 
wounded by a spent ball. I did not choose to remind 
my dear cousin of his presumption or my prediction ; 
but I endeavoured to retrieve matters a little, at least, 
in regard to glory: for some time afterwards I had the 
good fortune to intercept a large detachment which had 
pillaged Tivoli. It fell intoan ambuscade, from which, 
rearing the French coming, and singing to the utmost 
stretch of their throats, I sallied out and cut them to 
pieces. I scolded my soldiers severely for treating all 
the prisoners & la Turque. They had forgotten that itis 
usual to give quarter to Christians. I proceeded to chas- 
tise my old acquaintance the duke of Mantua, the hero 
of Hersan, who had formed new connections. I then 
took my leave of the duke of Savoy, who had lost 
every thing but Turin, and set out for Vienna. 

1691.—T availed myself of my influence to conduct 
reinforcements to the duke of Savoy: but on my arri- 
val I surprised him giving a secret audience toa French 
emissary. “ Why was I denied admission ?” said I to 
him as l entered. “ Who is that man?”—“ I acknow- 
ledge,” said the duke, quite disconcerted, “that I am 
negociating a little, by means of him, with Catinat : 
but it is with a view to deceive him the better. There,” 
added he, “is his letter, and copies of mine.”—* I 
imagine,” said I, “ that you nevertheless intend to re- 
tain the considerable subsidies which I procured for 

you. ”Tis very embarrassing for your royal highness.” 
I watched him more narrowly than ever, well knowing 
with whom I had to deal. 1 saved his honour for this 
time, and contributed to his glory at the expense of his 
plans, by tricking Balonde, who was besieging Coni, 
and who, in consequence of @ letter, which, as I fore- 
saw, would be intercepted by some French party or 
other, raised the siege. Catinat recrossed the Po. I 
charged his rear : he was there in person, and perform- 
ed prodigies, both as a general and asoldier. 1 had 
but few squadrons with me. Catinat, who was strong- 
er than J, animated his men by his presence. I sui- 
fered my ardour to get the better of my judgment ; 
and pushed forward so far into the combat, that after 
receiving several balls through my clothes, a Frenth 
horse-soldier_was going to blow out my brains with a 
pistol, when he was despatched by a dragoon of my 
regiment, who was as highly pleased as myself, for [ 
was much beloved by those brave fellows. Reinforce- 
ments poured in to us from all sides; 1 went and took 
Carmagnole, where all my soldiers again behaved rather 
too much & la Turque: but I made some examples. 
Catinat maneuvred most wonderfully ; he would have 
beaten us, had we not retreated. Langallerie even 
gained an important advantage over our rear, and it 
was this that afterwards induced me to take him into 
the service of the emperor. 

I accompanied the elector of Bavaria, who had also 
been on our side in this campaign, to Venice, and 
again beheld with pleasure my old acquaintances. 
More armours, and for me too, had I been so inclined ; 
husbands but too complaisant, who wished me to pro- 
cure the dismission of cicisbeos, whom they disliked ; 
too many ing He to whom I acted the part of Jo- 
seph, because I had other matters to attend to. Atthe 
beginning of January I returned to Vienna. 

1692.—I was very soon sent back to watch the mo- 
tions of my Catinat, but more especially those of the 
duke of Savoy. To keep him steady, I carried him the 
appointment of generalissimo; with which he was 
highly pleased. He would have marched immediately 
to attack Catinat, under Pignerol: all his generals and 
those of his allies acquiesced in this intention, but I 
was far from approving it. “Catinat is a skilful com- 
mander,” said t to him. “If he be beaten, he will 
have reinforcements; if he beat us again, farewell to 
Italy. Let us oblige him to give up his conquests 
by a good diversion, which will humble the great 
Louis ; let us amuse him in this country, and pene- 
trate into Dauphiné in spite of all the obstacles of the 
passes.” 

My opinion prevailed: I went and took Quillestre 
and Embrun: there I received a contusion on the 
shoulder, in the trenches by the side of the duke of 
Savoy ; and Commerci a ball which knocked out three 
of his teeth, There too I lost Leganes and fifteen 
hundred men; but at leugth I was in France. I then 
made myself master of Gap, and the duke of Savoy 
would have marched by way of Sisteron to Aix, and 
perhaps to Lyons, without the least difficulty, but for 
the small-pox, which saved France and reduced him to 
the brink of the grave. By his will he appointed me 
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regent of his dominions. The duchess on her arrival 
finding him not so ill as he had been, carried him with 
her to Turin. Stopped by this unlucky accident, which 
caused us to lose a great deal of time, and by the per- 
plexity of his pant. who, not being exactly acquaint- 
ed with their master’s real intentions, knew not how far 
they ought to obey me ; I was obliged to lead back the 
army by the same road, for Catinat was waiting for us 
near Briancon. 

“ At least,” said our soldiers, ‘we have revenged the 
atrocities of the French in the Palatinate, without do- 
ing it in their way; we have plundered pretty hand- 
somely, and raised a million in contributions.” There 
were cuirassiers who staked twenty louis on a card. 

“Why did the king banish my mother?” said I to 
Commerci: “I have been expelling from their homes 
several thousands of his subjects.” The order of the 
Golden Fleece was sent to me at Turin; and on my 
arrival at Vienna, I was made field marshal, ten years 
after my entrance into the service. I was delighted, as 
may easily be conceived, but greved that Commerci 
was still but a major-general. 

1693.—Victor Amadeus designed to take Pignerol, 
and wait for Catinat in the plain of Orbassan. I dis- 
suaded him from this plan. “ At least,” said I, “ since 
you intend to fight near La Marsaille, make yourself 
master of the height of Piosasque.” He was exaspe- 
rated at the burning by way of retaliation of La Ve- 
nerie, a seat of his own, at another belonging to his 
minister St. Thomas, and sent a message to the French, 
that he would no longer give quarter to their soldiers. 
This point was already but too well settled. 

Catinat displayed on that day all his talents, and the 
duke of Savoy his usual valour. The former, in pos- 
session of the height, had every advantage over both 
our wings, cut up, at the same time, in flank by his ar- 
tillery. What could [ doin the centre? I fought suc- 
cessfully enough for some time ; but, overwhelmed on 
either side, I retreated as honourably as I could. Cati- 
nat disapproved of the fury of his troops, who cried out, 
“ Let us too treat the Germans 4 la Tartare.” 

It was impossible to determine whether this unac- 
countable duke wished or did not wish to gain the bat- 
ties which he fought ; but these two were a warning to 
me ; and as it was known that I had advised him against 
them, I was on that account not the Jess in favour with 
the army, the city, and the court. It was then, how- 
ever, that I began to perceive that I had enemies. Ca- 
prara was the first; he was jealous of me without oc- 
casion, for he possessed merit. He was at the head of 
the Austrian and Spanish cabal, which strove to tor- 
ment me all my life, but which I always laughed at. 

1694,—I went to Vienna to solicit reinforcements. I 
obtained them, but very late. Italy had ceased to be 
ala mode. Turkey, the empire, and the Low Coun- 
tries, were more thought of The ministers had no 
money: I returned to the duke of Savoy, and said to 
him on my arrival :—“ You cannot give me the slip 
this campaign at least, cousin: the siege of Casal shall 
be the pledge of your conduct: if you have no objec- 
tion, let us begin it immediately.” “Tis indeed what 
I wish,” replied he; “but it will be very long; in my 
opinion it will be better to blockade that fortress the 
whole winter, that we may reduce it in spring.” “ At 
least,” said I, “let us take the castle of St. George,” 
and accordingly it was taken. What a dull campaign! 
and what a strange man was my cousin ! 

1695.—I obliged him atlength to form the siege. The 
snow forced us to abandon it till the end of June. I 
pushed it on briskly when I was in the trenches. Prince 
Charles of Brandenburg, relieving me there one day, re- 
ceived a musket-ball through his body. Crenon at 
length capitulated, and I would have laid siege to Pig- 
nerol. Every day new pretexts were made to oppose 
it, under the appearance of agreeing to the measure: 
we went into winter quarters. What a dull campaign! 
and what a strange man was my cousin! 

1696.—He lost no time. To get away trom the spies 
upon his conduct, whom I had Teft at Turin, thinking 
the carnival of Venice likely to excite suspicion, he con- 
trived a journey to our lady of Loretto. It was, he said, 
in performance of a vow which he had made in the 
small-pox. Knowing the pilgrim to be any thing rather 
than devout, I soon discovered that he had there met 
the agents of the pope, the Venetians, and the French, 
and I learned the conditions of the treaty. “I have al- 
ready told you,” said I, to him, on his return to Turin, 
“that I watched you more closely than Catinat: you 
will not deceive me again.” “Tis hard,” replied he, 
“to be suspected by a relation.” Scarcely had I left 
his closet, when I was informed of the publication of 
his truce with the French; and determined not to do 
nm the honour of speaking to him again, I expressed 
my indignation in ‘the severest letter I ever wrote in 
my life. Commerci, more hot-headed, sent him a chal- 
Jonge: the duke had accepted it, and was going to the 





on appointed for the meeting, but was prevented by 
is ministers and generals. 

He now threw off all restraint. He acknowledged 
that without wishing to be at war with an poy 4 and 
desirous of putting an end to hostilities in Italy, he had 
concluded a treaty of neutrality with Louis the Four- 
teenth, and that since the allies refused to accede to it, 
he would join the French, Catinat and the duke of 
Savoy began operations by laying siege to Valence. 
The gencrals of the allies an myself, finding, after 
this junction, that we were too weak to resist, and fear- 
ing for the Milanese, accepted the neutrality ; and 
each, after evacuating Italy, returned either to Germa- 
any, or to wait for the French on the other side of the 
mountains, 

Disappointed in the field and in negociation, Ireturned 
to Vienna, to acquaint the emperor with my melancholy 
situation, and that of our affairs. He observed that | 
had nothing to reproach myself with, and as a proof of 
his sincerity, he gave me the command of his army in 
Hungary. “ For the rest, sire,” said I, “since I still 
have Italy at heart, the only way to have the duke of 
Savoy on our side is for him to declare against us. He 
will behave in the same manner to the French, and ina 
short time come over to us again.” 

_ Louis the Fourteenth, supposing perhaps that I was 
discontented or that others were dissatisfied with me, 
senf, me a proposal to pass into his service.* I gave 
a pretty reception to the person commissioned to speak 
to me on the subject, and who, | am sure, durst not trans- 
mit to him my answer such as it was. 

_ 1697.—T he Turks are never in a hurry. The grand 
signior, Kara Mustapha, himself did me the honour to 
arrive at Sophia, with his army in the month of July. 
I collected mine at Verismarton ; I called in Vaude- 
mont and Rabutin, as it appeared to me to be the grand 
signior’s design to make himself master of Titul, that he 
might be able to lay siege to Peterwaradin. I encamped 
on the 26th of August at Zenta. General Nehm was 
attacked. I arrived too late to his assistance, but never- 
theless praised him, for he could not have held out any 
longer, overwhelmed as he was by numbers. God be 
thanked, I never complained of any one, neither did I 
ever throw upon another the blame of a fault or misfor- 
tune. Titul was burned. The grand vizir remained on 
this side of the Danube, which it was necessary for the 
grand signior to cross before he could lay siege to Peter- 
waradin ; but marching along the bank of the river, and 
concealing my intention by my skirmishes with the 
spahis, I got before him, passed the bridge, and thus 
saved the place. This march, I must own, was well con- 
ducted, and equivalent to a victory. I entrenched my- 
self with great despatch, and the enemy durst not attack 
me. Among some prisoners whom we took,there hap- 
pened to be a pacha, whom] questioned in vain respect- 
ing the designs of Kara Mustapha ; but four hussars, 
with drawn sabres, ready to cut him in pieces, extorted 
the confession that the enemy at first intended to make 
an attempt on Segedin ; but that the grand signior having 
afterwards changed his mind, had already begun to cross 
the Teisse ; and that great part of the army under the 
cummand of the grand vizir was still in good entrench- 
ments near Zenta. I was marching to attack them, 
when a cursed courier brought me an order from the 
emperor, not to give battle under any circumstance what- 
ever, 

I had already advanced too far. By stopping where 
I was, I should have lost part of my army, and my 
honour. I put the letter in my pocket, and, at the head 
of six regiments of dragoons, approached so near to 
the Turks, as to perceive that they were all preparing 
to pass the Teisse. I rejoined my army with a look of 
satisfaction, which, I was told, was considered a good 
omen by the soldiers. I began the engagement by 
charging in person twothousand spahis, whom I forced 
to return to their entrenchments. A hundred pieces 
of cannon annoyed me greatly. I sent orders to Rabutin 
to advance his left wing so as to form a curve with it 
towards the right: and to Stahrenberg, who command- 
ed the right, to do the same towards the left, with a view 
to take in the whole entrenchment by a semicircle. 
This I could not have ventured to do before Catinat, 

who would have interrupted me in so slow and so 
complicated a movement. ‘The Turks, however, gave 





* The offers made by the king on this occasion were 
very advantageous, comprehending the rank of marshal of 
France, the government of Champagne, which the prince’s 
father had enjoyed, and a yearly pension of two thousand 
pistoles. Eugene however rejected them with disdain, re- 
plying that he was a field-marshal in the emperor’s army, a 
dignity which he considered as at least equal to that of 
marshal of France, and that as to pensions, they had no 
temptation for him, as he thought himself rich enough, 
as long he could find opportunities to evince his fidelity 
and zeal in the service of the monarch, to whom he had at- 
tached himself, 








me no molestation. They attacked my left wing too 
late; yet they would have handled it roughly, but for 
four battalions of the second line, and the artillery 
which I sent very opportunely to repel their cavalry, and 
make a breach in the entrenchments. _ It was six in the 

evening. The Turks, assaulted, and their entrench. 

ments forced in all points, hurried in crowds to the 

bridge and choked it up, so that they were obliged to 

throw themselves into the Teisse, where those who 

escaped drowning were killed. On every side wag 

heard the ery of Aman! Aman! which signifies quarter. 

At ten at night, the slaughter still continued ; I could 

not take more than four thousand prisoners, for twenty 

thousand were left dead on the field, and ten thousand 

were drowned. I did not lose a thousand men. Those 

alone who first betook themselves to flight at the 
commencement of the battle, rejoined the corps which 
had remained on the opposite side of the river.* [t 
was the 11th of September: I sent Vaudemont, with 

the account of this affair to Vienna. I then went and 

took two forts and two castles in Bosnia, burned Seraio, 

and returned to Hungary into winter quarters. 

I set out for Vienna, where I expected to be received 
a hundred times better than I had ever yet been, 
Leopold gave me the coldest of audiences ; more d 
than ever, he listened to me without saying a athe 
I ery perceived that somebody or other had been 
at work during my absence, and that while I was rid- 
ding myzelf of the Turks, some good Christians at 
Vienna had been trying to get rid cf me. I went 
away from the audience with a feeling of indignation, 
which grew still stronger when Schlick, in great con- 
sternation, came and demanded my sword. T delivered 
it into his trembling hand with a look of the profound- 
est disdain, which served to increase his dismay. It 
was reported that I said: “Take it, yet reeking with 
the blood of enemies; I have no wish to resume it, 
except for the benefit of his majesty’s service.” One 
half of this sentence would have been a gasconade, 
and the other a mean resignation. My rage was silent, 
1 was put under arrest in my hotel. Here I was soon 
informed that Gaspard Kinsky, and some others, wish 
ed me to be brought to trial for disobedience and 
rashness, and that I was to be tried by a court-martial, 
by which I should probably be sentenced to die. 
This report was soon circulated through the whole 
city. The people assembled about my house ; deputies 
from the body of citizens offered to guard me and to 
prevent my being taken away, in case of any determi- 
nation to put the above-mentioned design in execution. 
I entreated them not to violate their duty as loyal 
subjects, nor to disturb the public tranquillity: I thanked 
them for their zeal, by which I was moved even totears, 
The city of Vienna is small. This assemblage of the 
aay was known at court in a few minutes, Either 
rom fear or repentance, the emperor sent me my 
sword, with the request that I would still continue to- 
command his army in Hungary. I replied [ would, 
on condition that I should have a carte blanche, and 
be no longer exposed to the malice of his generals and 
ministers. The poor emperor durst not publicly give 
me these full powers, though he did privately in a note 
signed with his own hand; and with this I thought 
proper to be content. 

“his anecdote of Leopold, whom I pity for not hav- 
ing felt that a more signal reparation was due to me, 
fully demonstrates the falsehood of a saying which has 
been ascribed to me ; that of the three emperors whom 
I have served, the first was my father, the second my 
brother, and the third my master. A pretty sort of @ 
father truly, to order my head to be cut off for having 
saved his empire ! 

I must turn my eyes another way to look for energy. 
Behold it in the north. Charles the Twelfth, king of 
Sweden, at the age of fifteen, is the mediator of peace 
between the European powers. It was signed at Rys 
wick on the twenty-first of September. : 

1698.—In consequence of this, my army received 
reinforcements from that of Germany; nevertheless, 
the Turks were four times as strong. I was disap- 





* The booty taken by the conquerors was immense. All 
the tents of the Turkish army, which were left standing, 
nine thousand wagons laden with baggage, provisions, and 
the fetters intended to secure all the officers of the impe' 
army ; six thousand camels; seven thousand horses; one 
hundred pieces of large cannon, and sixty of field artillery 3 
seven horse-tails, and four hundred and twenty-three other 
standards fell into the hands of the imperialists. The loss 
of the latter almost borders on the marvellous, a 
that they had to attack a numerous army, well entrenche 
and very strong in artillery. According to the ‘ Histoiry 
du Prince Eugene” they had four hundred and thirty men 
killed, and about one thousand six hundred wounded. T' 
prince himself states his loss at one thousand, in whic 
number he probably reckons only those who either fell in 
the engagement, or afterwards died of their wounds. 
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pointed of gaining another battle of Zenta. In vain I 
marched and countermarched ; the infidels every where 
entrenched themselves. I then retreated to induce 
them to leave their holes; all my endeavours were 
fruitless. I would have marched into Bosnia; but 
they had received a reinforcement of forty thousand 
Tartars, and all the passes were guard I would 
have invested Temeswar ; but they would have obliged 
me to raise the siege. Before they could have time to 
assemble for this operation, I thought I should be able 
to make myself master of the place, by intercepting a 
prodigious convoy on the point of entering it. 
marched thither myself at the head of my cavalry, 
acing my infantry in ambuscade. A hussar who 
leserted occasioned the failure of this attempt. This 
was the most wretched campaign for my glory that 
ever I made in my life. I executed only thirty ring- 
leaders ofa plot to revolt, formed by seven regiments, 
which, having received no pay for four months (for the 
court left me destitute of money) had resolved to go 
over to the Turks. On the 26th of January, the peace 
of Carlowitz was signed, that, as usual, war might be 
carried on elsewhere, 

1699.—I sent back my army, and set out for Vienna. 
This year I began may fine library, and conceived a 
sion for gardens and palaces. ¥ 

I purchased from time to time some beautiful cabinet 
paintings and drawings that were not known. 1 was 
not rich enough to form a gallery, and was not fond of 
engravings, because other persons may possess the 
same. I never liked copies of any kind, and those 
talents which run away with valuable time. A few 
wind instruments, martial airs, hunting tunes, flourishes 
of trumpets, or pleasing airs of comic operas, relieved 
me, during dinner, from the necessity of speaking or 
listening to tiresome persons. 

1700.—A century of continual war was now at an 
end: the celebrated peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
which was to extend to all Europe, had not accom- 
pean its object. The good advisers of Leopold, and 

eopdld himself, not corrected by my example, would 
have brought prince Louis of Baden to a court-martial 
for his campaign on the Rhine. Salm and Kaunitz 
were the only honest men who opposed this eC; 
they would, however, have been overpowered but for 
me. Influenced as much by justice as by consanguini- 
y and intimate friendship, which I retained for him 

rough my whole life, I loudly censured the proceed- 
ing, at the same time showing that I had not forgotten 
Zenta. 

After the peace of Carlowitz, France was so polite 
az to send us M. Villars as her ambassador. He was 
received with great distinction by all those with whom 
he had been acquainted in Hungary, where he had 
gained great reputation as a volunteer, and by the 
whole city, who thought him extremely amiable. But 
intrigues were carried on at his court against ours 
without his knowledge. He was highly astonished at 
the coldness with which he was all at once treated. 
Notwithstanding the friendship of the king of the 
Romans for me, I could not prevail upon him to relax 
inthis respect. “Of what use,” said I to him, and to 
the courtiers and generals who followed his example, 
“is this personal antipathy, which M. Villars does not 
deserve? I shall see him, and continue on friendly 
terms with him, till we begin to fire upon one another 
again.” Prince Louis of Baden acted in the same 
manner, though we were not the better liked for it. 
Weall three parted very good friends.* We missed 

is company much ; for when Louis the Fourteenth had 
at length completed all his machinations, and thrown off 
the mask, he departed. Previously to this we had the 
following conversation : ‘ 

“It is not my fault,” said he, “if, without knowing 

to suppress your rebellion in Hungary, you are 
determined to make war upon us. I had rather your 
ighness would act like those gentlemen who have 
turned their backs upon me here, as they will do else- 
where, if { command an army.” This was truly a sall 
la Villars, “You hope perhaps that the Turks will 
Interfere, because the abbé Joachim has predicted that 








* Villars in his memoirs, says, that every body shunned 
him except prince Eugene of Savoy, the prince of Baden, 
and some other persons of distinction, too far above suspi- 
cton to concern themselves about the opinion of the courtiers. 
In another place he observes, that at his departure from 
Vienna, prince Eugene was pleased to give him public 
marks of esteem and friendship. Some of the courtiers, 
he continues, were astonished to observe such cordiality 
between persons who were soon likely to be opposed to one 
another in the field. ‘ Gentlemen,” said Villars, “I rely 
upon the kindness of prince Eugene, and am confident that 
he wishes me well, while on my part I wish him all the 
Prosperity he deserves, except that which would be contra- 
fy to the interests of the king, my master. But shall I tell 
er the real enemies of prince Eugene are to be 

d? His are at Vienna and mine at Versailles.” , 


the empress will have twins, one of whom shall sit on 
the throne of Constantinople.”* “I am not angry with 
you, M. de Villars,” replied I, “for in your correspon~ 
dence, which to be sure is a little in the light French 
style, you have transmitted to your court a portrait of 
me drawn by the hand of friendship ; but there are peo- 
ple who complain of certain inadvertencies, and the 
court of having read in one of your despatches: ‘We 
shall see if the Christ in Leopold’s chapel will speak to 
him as he did to Ferdinand the Second. He is there 
still, | have seen him with my own eyes.’ Private in- 
dividuals never forgive a satire ; judge then of the effect 
which a sarcasm must produce upon a sovereign.” “It 
is only with great reserve in conversation,” said he, 
“that [ have supported myself in this a Iam 
angry with your Austrians, who, among the tales which 
they invent concerning me, assert that I conspired with 
Ragotzi against the person of the emperor.” “TI can 
tell you,” answered I, “ what gave rise to this stupid 
idea, People recollected an expression in a letter in- 
tercepted while you were a volunteer in our service: 
‘T am an Austrian with the army, but a Frenchman at 
Vienna,’ This implies a great deal, said the fools. No 
conspiracies have ever been formed against our empe- 
rors; they have never been assassinated. We have 
no Clements or Ravaillacs. ‘The people are not en- 
thusiasts, as with you, but for that very reason, they do 
not run into extremes. Crimes indeed are very rare in 
Austria, Last year some persons wanted to persuade 
Leopold that a design had been formed to kill him be- 
cause a ball went through his hat while hunting. ‘Seek 
the man,’ said he, with his Spanish air; ‘he is a bung- 
ler one way or other; he is dying of fear or of hunger ; 
give him a thousand ducats,’ ” 

1701.—The war being on the point of breaking out 
afresh on account of the Spanish succession, a great 
‘council was held on the subject. I gave it as my opi- 
nion that the archduke should be immediately sent to 
Spain, and that an army should enter Lombardy. It 
was rejected by Leopold’s honest advisers; but they 
had reason to repent it. Prince Louis was appointed 
to the chief command in the empire, as I was in Italy. 

I had thirty thousand good veteran troops. The duke 
of Mantua having a French ison placed in his capi- 
tal, 1 know not whether with or without his consent, 
pretended that it was a commencement of hostilities on 
the part of Catinat: this afforded me a pretext for be- 
ginning mine.—But a word or two respecting this duke, 
of whom I have already made mention. Formigha was 
almost his prime minister. The abbé Fantoni, his lord 
of the bed-chamber, sometimes provided him courte- 
zans, like one Mathia; sometimes a mistress, like the 
countess Calori; and at others a wife to secure him in 
the interest of Louis the Fourteenth, like a Condé or 
an Elbceuf, furnished by the king. Both of them being 
gained by France, prevented his marrying an Arem- 
berg, who would have rendered him favourable to us. 
The duke had nevertheless a seraglio guarded by eu- 
nuchs. Never was there seen so strange a creature.— 
Thanks to him, however, I was now in the full career 
of war, after ten days of incredible labour among moun- 
tains and precipices with two thousand pioneers ; and 

art of my subsequent success was already decided, 
ecause [ did not respect the neutrality of the republic 
of Venice, 

Catinat, having received from his court positive or- 
ders not to violate that neutrality, could not oppose my 
entering the Veronese. On leaving the Trentino, I 
sent my excuses by a major to the most serene repub- 
lic, and continued my march. Catinat was waiting for 
me at another place, where I should have had defiles to 
pass through, and have been beaten, but for the expe- 
dient, not the most delicate, indeed, which | had adopt- 
ed. This was a proper case for urging imperious cir- 
cumstances, misunderstanding, and the uncertainty of 
a general permission in a republic, as an excuse, and [ 
falfed not to avail myself of it. By passing the Adige 
and the Po, I induced Catinat to extend his arm ; I 
attacked and routed St. Fremont at Carpi. Tessé 





* A letter written to Louis the Fourteenth in 1688, by 
Villars, at that time envoy to the court of Bavaria, con- 
tains the following statement relative to this subject, and 
throws additional fight on the character and credulity of the 
emperor Leopold. ‘The elector said to me: you ought 
to know the emperor as well as I do, to be able to give cre- 
dit to the reasons which have prevented him from making 
peace with the Turks, but as you have been at Vienna, 
you will be the less surprised at them, There are monks 
who have foretold that the empress should become preg- 
nant, that she should be delivered of twins, and that at the 
same time the Turkish empire should be destroyed, and 
one of these twins should reign at Constantinople. The 
pregnancy of the empress appeared about the time that we 
took Belgrade; the emperor believed the rest of the pro- 

hecy, and would not at that time hear a word about peace. 
This sire, was told me by the elector, and I have no doubt 





of the truth of his information,” 


came to his relief and prevented his total destruction, 
which would have been inevitable had not the roads 
stopped Commerci with my cavalry. I nevertheless put 
to flight those two generals, cut off from Catinat, who 
was waiting for me at Ostiglia, and while pursuing 
and charging them at the head of the cuirassiers, I re- 
ceived a severe wound from a musket-shot in my left 
knee. Having jomed Commerci, Catinat durst not give 
me battle, or rather go on with that which had been 
almost one continued action. He took advantage of 
the night to cross the Mincio. I followed him from the 
other side of the river, because he had not time to call 
in all his detachments ; and the duke of Savoy, who 
began his old tricks, had not thought fit to send him 
his troops. Catinat retreated upon Chiesa, and thus 
was [ master of all the country between the Adige and 
the Adda, excepting Mantua. I had kept up a regular 
correspondence with Victor Amadeus, with whom I 
had a notion that I should be able to do something. One 
must employ artifice in Italy. I bribed a Franciscan 
of Mantua, and he gained over the whole convent. 
Under the pretence of conieating us in our camp, the 
monks carried arms away with them under their clothes 
to despatch the guard at the nearest gate, which they 
were to open to my soldiers, disguised as peasants, one 
day when I was to go with a large retinue to hear mass 
at Notre Dame de Grace. They had likewise gained 
the inhabitants ; but being discovered and disarmed, 
they were punished as they deserved, and thus my 
scheme was frustrated. 

The duke of Savoy satisfied with having again be- 
come generalissimo, and married his daughter to the 
duke of Burgundy, repaired to the army of the two 
crowns. I paid him my compliments out of respect, 
and made him a present, out of friendship, of some 
beautiful Turkish horses, some of the spoils of Zenta. 
He ventured to accept but one. Louis the Fourteenth, 
angry because I had deceived Catinat, did me the great 
favour of putting the ignorant and presumptuous Vil- 
leroy in the place of one of the best generals that France 
ever had. When the duke of Savoy proposed to un- 
dertake any thing, and said to him, “I am generalissi- 
mo:” Villeroy would reply, “I have orders from the 
king.” So indeed he had t seek me wherever I might 
be, and to engage me. My cousin had the Kindness 
to apprize me of this. I wanted Chiari for the head of 
my camp: the Venetian commandant talked to me 
about neutrality, but [ told him that was a thing I only 
laughed at. He requested me to accept his protest, 
and I signed just what he pleased. The enemy out- 
witted me; 1 was his dupe this time, I must confess, 
Pracontal with all the drums of the army made such a 
noise at the bridge of Palazzuolo, that the corps des- 
tined to prevent the passage of the Oglio continued 
there, po the enemy crossed in another place. I took 
a position so as to front on three sides, The generous 
Catinat, instead of rejoicing to see his commander 
beaten, said to him: “ Do not fight ; let us retreat.” The 
duke of Savoy, on the contrary, who wished Villeroy to 

et a sound drubbing, said, “ Fight! let us attack! 

Jatinat is timid, you know.” : 

On the Ist of September, on my left my post of Chiari, 
notwithstanding its excellence, was nearly forced by 
the unparalleled impetuosity of the French: the houses, 
mills, and all were already carried. Never did I wit- 
ness such valour. Daun drove them back. My right, 
concealed on the ground behind an entrenchment, sud- 
denly started up, and fired when the enemy had ad- 
vanced quite close. Villeroy ordered an attempt to be 
made with the centre ; but thi 
when the wings are beaten. 

The worthy, the admirable Catinat rallied the troops, 
led them back to the attack, and received a severe con- 
tusion on the breast anda shot in his hand. As for 
Victor Amadeus, he was every where; he exposed 
himself like the most determined of the soldiers, and 
had a horse killed under him. What a singular cha- 
racter! This time he wished to lose the battle ; but 
habitual courage stifled the suggestions of policy. 

Notwithstanding the loss of the combined army, it 
was still much stronger than mine. I again took a 

position ; the two advantages which I had gained 
ad somewhat lowered the presumption and lofty tone 
of Villeroy, The only actions now fought, were be- 
tween the advanced and small detachments. 
Mine always had the advantage, because my spies, to 
whom I often gave three hundred ducats for a trifling 
piece of information, apprized me of the — move- 
ment. The only thing to be done was to decamp ; the 
first who should break up ran the risk of being beaten, 
and it was nevertheless absolutely necessary to go into 
winter quarters. 

My horses were destitute of provender; dead leaves 
were given them to eat ; my men fell away perceptibly, 
but were attached to me, and endured their hardships 





with patience ; while Villeroy’s, who likewise suffered, 





scarcely ever succeeds , 
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but in a much less degree, deserted by hundreds. I set 
an example of temperance and patience. To relieve 
our ennui, my Vaudemont formed a plan for carrying 
off his father from his quarters. Awakened by the 
discharge of a musket, he escaped in his morning 

own, and this attempt of filial piety miscarried. So 
fia my scheme too; for Catinat stole away under favour 
of the night from his camp, and repassed the Oglio. 
Deceived, or rather ill served on this occasion, which 
was nevertheless of great importance to me, | hur- 
ried thither in spite of the darkness, and instead of 
destroying Villeroy, only took from him four hundred 
prisoners, and to be sure did some execution on the 
other side of the river with my artillery, which followed 
me at full gallop. 

The French, dying of hunger and fatigue, went into 
cantonments. The Venetians would not give me an 
in the Bressano. To fight with the prospect of being 
beaten, and to retire into Tyrol, appeared to me to be 
equally hard, Whither was | then to go for the winter ? 
Judging the most hazardous step to be the most pru- 
dent, I threw myself into the territories of Mantua, 
took by assault Canette, the ancient Bibriacum, thanks 
to one of Daun’s men, who, amidst a shower of shot, 
cut the rope of a drawbridge, and afterwards made 
myself master of Mascaria, Rodolesco, and the bridge 
of Gazolo. 

Two little disasters befell detachments of mine, I 
know not whether through my fault, or through the 
fault of Drack, who commanded one, or of Merci, who 
commanded the other. The latter was taken prisoner, 
and was just going to be put to death, by way of reta- 
lation, when he was saved by a French officer. He 
had fallen into an ambuscade formed by Tessé, who 
had lef, Mantua upon this expedition, which did him 
honour, I gained possession, notwithstanding, of all 
the Mantuano, excepting Goito and Mantua, which I 
blockaded. I know not whether it was the heart or 
the understanding of the princess of Mirandola that 
pleaded with her in my behalt ; but she gave a grand 
supper to all the principal French officers to afford me 
an opportunity of surprising the place. I took Berselo 
in spite of the duke of Modena, who made believe to 
oppose me. The duke of Parma absolutely insisted 
that my troops should not enter his dominions: I 
laughed at his protestations and those of the pope, 
whose vassal he called himself. Guastalla had already 
surrendered to me, and after having thus set to rights 
all these petty princes of Italy, I occupied three of their 
provinces to give rest to my troops during the whole 
winter. 

1702.—To myself alone I allowed none; I posted” 
from one quarter to another, and observed with plea- 
sure the negligence that prevailed among the French. 
“T must,” said Villeroy, “ make these three princes 
dance the rigadoon during the carnival.” This excited 
in us a desire to anticipate him by surprising Cremona, 
by Commerci on one side, and Vaudemont on the oth- 
er. The latter lost his way in the night: one of my 
detachments had entered by a sewer; 1 was already 
master of one of the gates of the city, the barracks, 
and some streets, These lines, put into the mouths of 
the French soldiers, record the rest of the story, which 
is besides perfectly well known: 


By the favour of Bellona, 
And Fortune’s smiles most liberal, 
We again have found Cremona, 
And have lost our general. 


. Villeroy, taken by our soldiers, who had thrown him 


down from his horse, without hat, without wig, and 
without sword, so that it was impossible to know him 
again, said to Macdonnel, “ [am the Marshal ; save me, 
and I will give you a regiment of cavalry and a pension 
of two thousand crowns.” ‘The streets were dyed with 
blood. To put an end to all these petty conflicts, I 
sent Commerci to ask Villeroy to order them all to 
cease, and the French to surrender, He had the good 
sense to reply: ** Who would obey a prisoner ?”—And 
when he saw Crenan, who had been killed, carried along, 
he observed: “I envy his fate.” I repaired to the town- 
house to rouse the citizens. Mahoni said to one of my 
officers; Quarter for M. “ Freiberg !”>—*“? Tis not a 
day for mercy,” replied the latter ; “do your duty, 
and I will do mine,”—and Frieberg was killed. Our 
soldiers, and in particular the cuirassiers, with whom I 
was not perfectly satisfied on the score of courage and 
order, were repulsed on every side. Before they were 
completely driven out of the city, I went to see Villeroy, 
whom I could not help pitying. I sent him off to 
Inspruck, and issued orders fora retreat, which it would 
have been extremely difficult to effect, if Crepui had 
cut me off from the rest of my army. I admired the 
valour of the French, roused from their sleep, and half 
naked, every where making the most determined resist- 
ance, and also the intelligence of their officers. In 





this qualification mine were extremely deficient. Ihad 
the glory ofsurprising and the disgrace of not keeping 
what I had gained: but when you are unsuccessful, 
*tis much the same as if you had made no attempt. I 
went to invest Mantua more closely: its duke was 
dying of fear and famine, notwithstanding all the ex- 
ertions of Tessé, who behaved most admirably : he 
had even the address sometimes to deceive my par- 
ties, while he introduced supplies of provisions into the 


city. 

The able, the intrepid, the good, the amiable, the 

nerous, the dexterous discoverer of his enemies’ pro- 
jects, sometimes indiscreet respecting his own, the 
affable, the indolent Vendéme came to succeed Ville- 
roy. On his arrival he made several movements with 
his army: I did the same with mine, clearly perceiving 
that it was his intention to attack me, or to relieve 
Mantua. The court of Vienna not having given me a 
sufficient number of troops, either out of malice, or from 
the want of means, this outset of Venddme’s was highl 
brilliant: he took from me all my small towns and all 
my communications. I entrenched myself wherever I 
went; and the better to watch his motions, I took a 
camp very near his. 

Churlish people have found fault with me for the 
attempt to seize Vendéme in his house at Rivalto, on 
the banks of the Lake of Mantua, where he had his 
head-quarters, made by Davia, whom I sent for the pur- 
pose with fifty men in boats. One ofhis soldiers killed 
the sentinel, whom Davia had directed to be carried off. 
The guard hastened to the spot. Davia re-embarked, 
and did wrong to order his men, as they were coming 
away, to fire at Venddme’s windows. 

In the first place, in war let him trick the other who 
can; and in the next it was doing him an honour; for 
Catinat himself would not have executed his manceuvres 
with such rapidity. At any rate he was soon even 
with me, Vendome caused twelve pieces of canon to be 

laced on a height, and ordered them to play upon my 

ouse. I rose, for it was ready to tumble about my 
ears. Commerci’s was burned by the red-hot balls, 
and others battered down ; the tents of my guard were 
pierced, and about a hundred men killed This I 
thought perfectly natural, but rather long, for the can- 
nonade lasted three hours, though I never complained 
of it. 

Unwilling to remove any farther from Mantua, I 
raised the entrenchments of my camp to the height of 
twenty feet. Who would believe that I had learned 
something from the Turks, and that the Turks had 
learned something from the Romans? This practice 
must, I should think, have been transmitted to them 
by colonies of that people, like the Etruscan forms of 
vases and pitchers, which are to be found in every 
cottage. I return to my subject. 

I could not boast of the smallest advantage over 
Vendome. A large detachment to watch him, com- 
manded by Visconti, who had three horses killed under 
him, was surprised and beaten. Commerci, though 
with nothing but his boots on his bare legs, arrived too 
late, and without being obliged to go, for he was ill. 
I plainly perceived that I must raise the blockade of 
Sleiek, collect all my detachments and little garrisons, 
and gr battle with my twenty-six thousand men, I 
marched towards the Seraio, and Venddme te Luzara, 
from which place the little garrison that I still had 
there retired to a tower. From the Seraio I went and 
crossed the Po, at the commencement of the canal of 
Zero, and concealed all my infantry behind a great 
dike, near the spot upon which the enemy had fixed 
for his camp. At the moment when the combined 
army, deceived by my spies, was - about to enter 
the place, we were discovered by the greatest of acci- 
dents. 1 ordered my soldiers to climb the dike; they 
scrambled up as well as they could, and I rushed upon 
the enemy, who had not time to form in order of battle. 
My cavalry, with fascines, which I had given them for 
the purpose, made a passage to support my infantry. 
The gallant Commerci, my dearest frend and my best 
general, fell while engaging the left wing. Lichtenstein 
took his place, and was likewise killed. Langallerie 
rallied that wing and repulsed the victors, afflicted by 
the loss of their officers. fgg fmmee ss to the charge, 
and recovered their ground. Meanwhile my left wing 
wasbeaten. Stahrenberg ralliedit. Vaudemont came 
to its assistance, and performed prodigies. I was 
successful in the centre, notwithstanding the presence 
of Venddme, who was also in the centre of his army ; 
and yet I should have been defeated, had I not re- 
marked that part of my cavalry, hitherto of no use, as 
was likewise that of the allies, from the nature of the 
ground, might, by crossing some ditches of no great 
breadth, and passing through some copses, by no 
means thick, decide the success of my left, and ensure 
mine. It would seem that it is lying upon the field of 
battle which renders the victory certain, It was ap- 





arently out of politeness to the king of Spai 
Vendome ordered Te Deum to be pe 4 lent 
formed that the duke of Mantua was 4 the side of 
that king during the whole battle, which gives me g 
high idea of his prudence. As for the duke of Sayg 
he had none of that kind of prudence ; he fought in his 
usual way, but displeased every body by his . 
He had been ill received when he repaired to the army 
of Philip the Fifth, who had left it two days after the 
batile, and returned to Spain. Before I abandoned 
Mantua entirely, I attempted to gain admission intp 
the city by means of my clandestine agents, but was 
again disappointed. A deserter prevented my being 
taken when on the point of falling into an ambuscade, 
I had done all that I could do: I had’ gained some 
lory and lost a great deal of ground. It was not my 
ault: only consider the superiority of Vendéme’s ar. 
my, which was double the number of mine. Of allm 
posts I retained Ostiglia alone ; and yet I would not go 
into winter quarters till I had seen the French into 
theirs. I sent Solari to cover the Trentino, and set out 
for Vienna, where I had not been for two years, 
1703.—The emperor made me war minister instead 


of Mansfeld. I told him that war could not be carried ' 


on without troops and money; that for six months the 
men had received none, and been in want of eve 
necessary. I wished the other commanders to be bet 
ter supplied than I had been ; and this was accordingly 
done. I put a stop to the peculations committed in 
every department. I said to the emperor, “Your ar 
my, sire, is your monarchy ; without it your dominions 
will yet fall a prey to the Turks, the French, or per- 
haps one of these days to the Hungarians. Your cap 
talis a frontier town. Your majesty has no fortress on 
any side ; every one is paid excepting those who serve 
you. Make peace, sire, if you cannot carry on war; 
and it is evident that you cannot without the money of 
England. What are your ministers doing, to take no 
advantage of the hatred against France, and to embroil 

ou with all Europe, even with your own subjects ? 

esides, if your imperial majesty do not give me orders 
to bring over entirely to our side the duke of Savoy, 
who is half gained already, you will never be fortunate 
in Italy.” ] carried my point. This was the only 
ministerial success I met with this year; and my only 
military success consisted in repulsing the Hungarian 
rebels so smartly as to prevent x farther alarm at 
Vienna, and to save Presburg. Though minister at 
war, I could not even give myself the army which 
Leopold had promised me, and was unable to do any 
thing farther. 

1704.—This was no great deal indeed ; but at last, 
as I had foreseen, Caroli, atthe head ofthe ae 
entered the suburbs of Vienna on Easter Sunday. 
know not why they were afraid, and did not proceed 
to the court; for I found it a difficult task to collect 
the little garrison and the citizens, whom I posted be- 
hind an entrenchment which I ordered to be hastil 
thrown up at St. Mark’s, and which was afterwards 
continued on the right and left to the Danube. The 
few troops that we had between Vienna and Presburg 
and between Presburg and Raab, had been dispersed. 
In vain I begged that reinforcements might be sent to 
them. Owing to this lesson, some were given to 
Heister, who cut off the retreat of the scouts that had 
been to Vienna, and defeated the detachments coming 
to their aid. I went myself into Hunger to conduct 
the war for a moment, and then to conclude an accom 
modation with Rigotzi, Berezeni, &c. 

Leopold could never bear to hear plain traths bat 
when he was afraid. Where is the mistress or the 
friend to whom they ean be told with impunity—mach 
less a great sovereign, spoiled by slaves, who accompa 
ny him every day to church, but not his generals to war? 
In urgent cases I requested an extraordinary audience 
of him, as if I had been the ambassador of some foreign 
power, and this I obtained but very seldom, 

“Forced levies, once more,” said I ; “ militia, a loan 
in Holland, which is good for nothing else. Few taxes, 
but a kind of capitation, and no bounties to monks and 
courtiers, though the court itself ought always to be 
magnificent.e Of what use is it, in conferences with 
monied men, who are acquainted with the resources of 
states, and the specie of different countries, to read 
memoirs to be discussed before your; my gn they 
laugh at our finances, while, for my part, | weep over 
them, Try to find out, if possible, a Colbert in your 
dominions.” ¢ : ; 

What I obtained was, the power of negotiating quite 
alone, and I gained over to our side queen Anne 
Marlborough. I went to meet him at Heilbronn, to 
concert measures with him and Prince Louis of Baden, 
whom I had not seen for a considerable time. I took 
upon myself the defence of the lines of Behel, and left 
them to follow Tallard, who was endeavouring to jom 
the elector of Bavaria. If I am not fortunate enough 
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to t their junction, — I, the worst that can 
pa is to fight both together, which will save me 
the trouble of engaging thein separately. Tallard and 
Marsin had two other sorts of presumption than Vil- 
, and more understanding. The presumption of 
the one was founded on the vic’ gained by him at 
Spire; that of the other on the divine protection, which, 
by the cabals of the pious, had certainly proved as 
ial to him as the patronage of the court. Tal- 
lard was as short-sighted morally, as he was physically. 
Marsin was more penetrating, more talents, 
but luckily no prudence. — 

Had they exercised patience, without fighting me, 
would have obliged me to abandon Batavia, for I 
no place in that country where I could form my 

ines, except Nordlingen; but these gentlemen 
were in a great hurry, and the elector was furious at the 
illage which I had suffered Marlborough to commit, 
and who, in consequence, became my firm friend. We 
sincerely loved and esteemed each other. He was in- 
deed a great statesman and general. 

They had eighty thousand men, and so had we. 
Why were the French separated from the Bavarians ? 

did they encamp so far from the rivulet which 
would have embarrassed us in the attack ? why did they 
eres battalions and twelve squadrons in 

im? why did they scatter so many troops in 
other villages? Marlborough was more fortunate than 
lin his passage of the rivulet, and his fine attack. A 
little steepness of the bank occasioned my being half 
an hour later. My infantry behaved very well, but 
cavalry very ill, I hada horse killed under me, 
Marlborough was checked but not repulsed. I suc- 
ceeded in rallying the regiments, which were shy at 
first, and led them four times to the charge. Marl- 
with his infantry and artillery, and sometimes 
with his cavalry, cleared away that of the enemy, and 
took Blenheim. We were beaten for a moment by the 
a, but at length we threw them into the 
ube. was under the greatest obligations to 
Marlborough for his changes in the dispositions accord- 
ing to circumstances. A Bavarian dragoon took aim 
atme; one of my Danes fortunately anticipated him. 
We lost nine thousand men ; but twelve thousand eight 
hundred French killed, and twenty thousand eight 
hundred taken prisoners, prevented them this time from 
singing their usual Te Deum for their defeats, which 
never acknowledge. I wrote to the king of 
Prussia to inform him of the gallant conduct of Anhalt 
and his corps. 

The poor elector, with his corps, joined Villeroy, who 
had marched to favour his retreat. They mournfully 
embraced. “J have sacrificed my dominions for the 
os said the former, “and I am ready to sacrifice 
my life for him.” The duke and prince (for Marl- 
borough was now created a prince of the empire,) 
Louis of Baden and I, went to amuse ourselves at 
Stuttgard. The second took Landau, the first Trarbach, 
while I narrowly missed the two Brisachs: the one, 

the governor of Fribourg mistook his way, and 

the other, from the false delicacy of the lieutenant- 
colonel, whom I had directed to enter as a courier with 
some others, and who being unable to endure a caning 
an overseer of the works of the place, ordered him 
tobe fired upon. This was indeed insisting very un- 
seasonably on a point of honour, and the only occasion 
a which a man might, without disgrace, receive a 
thrashing. Had we succeeded, he would rather have 
been envied than reproached for it. I proceeded to 
Ingolstadt, which was on the point of surrendering, but 
was prevented by the valour of a French regiment, 
composed of brave deserters in the Bavarian service. 
They disregarded alike my promises and my threats ; 
bat astonishing them by the generous offer of sending 
them home under an escort, that nothing might happen 
to them, they evacuated Ingolstadt; and with the 
exception of Munich, all Bavaria was ours, thanks to 
the treaty which I concluded with the electress. The 
Conditions were hard ; she refused them ; but by means 
of father Schuhmacher, a good Jesuit, her confessor, 
veneriled on her to sign them, and set out for 


1705.—Feeling for the condition of the duke of 
Savoy, who had again become a stanch Austrian, and 
hot being supported’ b the court of Vienna, had been 
teduced to the brink of ruin ;* I represented it to the 








Pre the Fourteenth, exasperated at having been so 
di by a prince so inferior to himself in every re- 
"pect, wrote to him the following extraordinary letter :— 
Sir, 
_Since religion, honour, interest, alliance, and your 
baer are nothin between us, I send my pac 
duke de Vendome, at the head of my armies, to explain 
my intentions to you. He will give you but twenty-four 
hours to make up your mind, Louis, 
20* 





emperor. ‘“ Well,” said he, “take him reinforcements, 
and’command the army in Italy.’—* Sire,” I replied, 
“T remember my last campaign, in which, being left 
without money and without troops, either through stu- 
pidity or roguery, malice or jealousy, I was made to 
relinquish the blockade of Mantua, to lose all the towns 
which I had taken, and to derive no benefit from my 
victory at Luzara. “They intercepted my letters to your 
majesty, and want to compromise my honour. I would 
rather lay all my employments at your feet, and retire I 
know not whither to spend my life in peace. Here are 
twenty-two years of active service—the last ten of court 
storms and mortifications. I did hope to reconquer one 
half of the Spanish succession, but notwithstanding my 
victory at Hochstett, I amstill in fear for your rw ap 
dominions, which would have been lost had I been de- 
feated.” 

Leopold promised me comers thousand men, 
pony d id, and in want of nothing. I would not 
set off till they were gone, and proceeded to Roveredo. 
Mirandola had just surrendered: I entered the Bres- 
sano. Venddme marched to attack me, but having 
been prevented by me from occupying the height of 
Gavardo, he durst not. There it was that I heard of 
the death of the emperor; I had a greater love for Jo- 
seph the First who succeeded him; but, as the son is 
almost always the reverse of the father, 1 was appre- 
hensive that he would abandon the duke of Savoy, for 
whom I was indeed responsible. So far from it, he 
wrote to me to continue, and immediately sent me 
one hundred thousand florins for the payment of the 


troops. 

Leopold possessed good qualities, but I know not 
why some Spanish and Austrian flatterers have tried 
to call him ld the Great. The attempt to be sure 
has not succeeded. He detested the French to such a 
degree that he forbade a single word of that language 
to be spoken at his court. I helped myself out with 
Italian, with which I am better acquainted than with 
German, though I find no difficulty to understand and 
to give orders in that language. 

enddme went away into Piedmont, and directed 
his brother, the grand prior, to starve me in my camp 
at Gavardo, in order to oblige me to quit the Bres- 
sano. I attempted to dislodge him from the villa of 
La Couline, an important post. This led to a combat 
unparalleled for courage and resources ; seven grena- 
diers defended the pigeon-house. Had Wurtemberg 
set fire to the villa immediately on his arrival there, he 
must have been successful. The grand prior came to 
its relief: not daring to risk a general engagement, I 
attempted the passage of the Ogiio. This was abso- 
lutely necessary, for the duke of Savoy had nothing but 
Turin left. I succeeded, but how? I was obliged to 
pr wt stratagem upon stratagem, and to avail myself 
of the indolence of the grand prior, whom I knew to be 
fond of his bed, and to steal a march upon him under 
favour of the night. He strove, on rising, to retrieve 
this fault with incredible diligence ; and when he had 
nearly overtaken me, I faced about to attack him. The 
position which he took made me afraid; and contrary 
to my custom I called a council of war, pretty certain 
that it would decide against an attack. 

I suspected also that Toralba, the Spaniard, was not 
good for much. I drove him out of Palazzuolo, threat- 
ening to shoot him if he threw into the Oglio the pro- 
visions of which I was in the greatest want. He es- 
caped to Bergamo. Visconti and Joseph of Lorraine, 
who were there wounded, came up with him, and in- 
stead of defending the height on which he was very 
advantageously posted, a few cannon shot induced him 
to surrender with nine hundred men. Only imagine 
the rage and astonishment of the grand prior. Palaz- 
zuolo and Ponte d’Oglio having surrendered, I advane- 
ed to cross the Adda, the only barrier of the Milanese. 

I went and took Soncino; and learning that the 
French head-quarters were at Solesino, I said to my 
generals: “ Albergotti has certainly joined the grand 

rior, and from this bold movement I would wager that 

enddme has come back to the army.” Of this I was 
still more strongly convinced, when, having ordered 
the post of Quatorze Naviles to be occupied by Wetzel, 
Venddme himself came to dislodge him. His grena- 
diers attacked the bridge, while other troops plunged 
into the water on the right and left to teke my detach- 
ment on both flanks: Here was a display of valour, 
intelligence, and vivacity, the characteristics of the 
French soldier. 

Vendome wanted to fight, but I did not; my object 





To this epistle the duke deigned not to reply in writing. 
He merely told the officer who brought it, that his resolu- 
tion was taken, that threats had no effect upon him, that he 
had no other answer to give, and would listen to no other 
propositions. The consequence was, that in a short time 
bn French reduced the whole of his dominions excepting 

urin, 





was to assist the duke of Savoy, by a diversion in the 
Mant ; Vendome strove to prevent me, Ven- 
déme, without being so negligent as his brother, had a 
little of his indolence- I stole a march upon him dur- 
ing the night, and arrived in two foreed marches on the 
banks of the Adda. I took possession of a ificent 
country-house belonging to the Jesuits of 

called Il Paradiso, T should have crossed the Adda 
— but one of my wagons with pontoons broke 

own by the way. 

The Adda, nearly a torrent at that moment, was not 
easy to pass ; its — rendered it difficult to join 
the — Venddme had time to come up; but a 
kind of amphitheatre com of my grenadiers for 
the protection of the workmen, sickened him of the 
design to interrupt them. Colmenero, the Spaniard, 
apprized me of every thing. I determined to go and 
fieht the grand prior ; he decamped, though slowly, in 
— of positive orders from his brother. I in- 
tended to cross the Adda by the bridge of Cassano; 
Venddme op me : each strove to outwit the other. 
I resolved to put an end to ali this by a battle. I had 
been informed that Vendéme usually took a ee 2 m 
the afternoon, from which no person durst awake him, 
for fear of putting him into an ill humour. Linange 
made himself master of the villa and bridge of Ritor- 
to; he was repulsed. I arrived there, recovered every 
thing, and penetrated the left of the French. Venddme 
came up also with his gilded troop, which was thinned 
in a moment by our fire. He had a horse killed under 
him, and received a ball through his boot. I received 
a musket-shot in the neck, and notwithstanding the 
blood, which flowed copiously, I remained till a second 
ball below the knee obliged me to Tetire to A my 
wounds dressed. The defeat of the French would have 
been certain, could I have taken a redoubt. I sent 
word to Anhalt to put an end to a firing which galled 
me in the centre and on the left. Ardent and brave as 
he was, he plunged with his horse into the Ritorto, 
followed by the Prussians, who were up to the chin in 
water; he was wounded. Wrtemberg did the same 
on the right, and was killed. The arms and ammuni- 
tion of both having got wet, they were unable to return 
the fire of the Fren They made themselves masters 
of the castle of Cassano. Bebra, Rewentlau, and 
Joseph of Lorraine, a you _— of nineteen, fell 
while checking the enemy, an ly maintaining their 

‘ound on this side of the Ritorto, which they had 

een obliged to recross, and which the enemy respected 
as a barrier that I had appointed for him. He seemed 
to renounce all inclination to pass it, as I on my part 
gave up the passage of the Adda. If this can be 
ealled a losing battle, I acknowledge myself defeated. 
I went and took an excellent post at Trevigio. The 
self-termed conquerors were apparently in greater con- 
fusion than the vanquished, for not a creature approach- 
ed my rear. These would-be victors lost more men 
than those whom they gave out to be wees ; they 
left me some “po and \pemee and had thrown 
a t number of carriages into the canal. Though 
Vendome had been joined by his brother, who had 
slept at Rivalto, two leagues from the battle, and was 
on that account sent away from the army, he applied 
for reinforcements to La Feuillade, because he t 
that I designed to attack him. I did not indeed effect 
a junction with the duke of Savoy; but by these re- 
inforcements, which I obliged VendOme to require of 
La Feuillade, I frustrated the plan for Lge | and 
taking Turin. Did I lose the battle? I p not 
to decide the question. At any rate I find no fault 
with myself for having fought it. A si success 
would have rendered me master of Italy; and the 
want of success, which is different from a reverse, and 
which I may ascribe to my two wounds, did not pre- 
vent me from resorting tomy old tricks all the rest of 
the campaign against Vendéme, and quietly taking 
up my winter-quarters behind the mountains at Calct- 
nato, Lunato, &c. Before I went into them, I had 
attempted some little enterprises, all of which were 
frustrated by Venddme. Not to be beaten by such a 
man is more glorious than to beat another. I set out 
for Vienna. 

1706.—Marlborough arrived at Vienna. I had writ- 
ten to him that his presence would be necessary. I 
presented him to the emperor: how he was received 
may easily be imagined. He helped me to obtain as- 
sistance for the duke of Savoy. “Queen Anne,” said 
he, “sent me for this purpose. We will lend your im- 
perial majesty twenty-five thousand — sterling, 
andI hope to beat the enemy in the Low Countries.” 
He returned thither, and I to Italy. I arrived at Rovere- 
do at the same time as the fugitives of my army, the 
command of which I had given to Rewentlau, who had 
just sustained a defeat at Calcinato. I had but too 
well cured Vendome of his indolence. Informed of my 
departure from Vienna, he had got the start of me in 
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rejoining his army. He had counterfeited illness, and 
taken medicines before a great number of persons, as if 
he had actually been sick ; but all at once throwing 
away his draughts, his robe de chambre, and his night- 
cap, he mounted his horse in the night between the 18th 
and 19th of April, for this superb expedition, I rallied 
the fugitives, and hastened to Gavardo to prevent Ven- 
déme from cutting off my communication with the 
Trentino, Vendéme used astonishing despatch in all 
his movements ; I had great difficulty in getting away 
from him. Never had I yet so hard a task. I never- 
theless contrived to make myself master of several 
ts, with a view to secure the bank of the Adige. 
his was highly requisite, in order to raise the siege of 
Tunn. 

Luckily, thanks to the discernment of Louis the 
Fourteenth, La Feuillade was charged with the conduct 
of the siege. The city had been very imperfectly in- 
vested; two posts were unoccupied. Vendéme was 
watching my motions from the other side of the Adige ; 
it was, notwithstanding, absolutely necessary for me to 
cross that river. Another Venetian commandant took 
it into his head to refuse mea passage at La Badia. 
I ordered the gate to be broken open by my grenadiers, 
and perceiving that Venddme was no longer with the 
army, having gone to Milan to resign the command to 
the duke of Orleans, I first returned thanks to God for 
it, and without giving myself much trouble, I deiuded 
the French, who were guarding three posts, and cross- 
ed the Adige, where they least expected me. 

Tessé had lost Spain at Barcelona; Villeroy the Low 
Countries at Ranaien, and La Feuillade was destined 
to lose Italy. I crossed the Tanaro and the Po, Ven- 
déme had carried with him the love, the heart, and the 
spirit of the French. I passed the Secchia end the ca- 
nal of Ledo, and again thanked God for having taken 
Vendome away fron me. The duke of Parma sent 
me compliments, forage, and allowances for the troops, 
in his dominions. The duke of Savoy despatched a 
lord belonging to his court to entreat me to come to him. 
He was unpleasantly situated with his little corps out 
of the city, the command of which he had left to Daun. 
To the former I wrote that all would soon end well; 
and to the latter that, intending to be at Nice de la 
Paille on the 30th of August, I would soon deliver to 
him in Turin, as a reward for his fine defence, the ap- 
oe of general of infantry, which thé emperor 

ad given me for him. I caused Goito to be taken by 
the prince of Hesse, and La Stradella by Kirschbaum. 


,1 marched only in the night, on account of the heat, by 


‘which we were greatly incommoded. I crossed the 
Bormida, and having rested on the 27th quite close to 
the Tanaro, I entered Piedmont, at the place which I 
had mentioned to the commandant of Turin, two days 
earlier than I had promised him a fortnight before, I 
very quickly acquainted him with my arrival, at the 
same time ordering him to thank his brave garrison in 
my name. “That great calculator Catinat,” said I to 
myself, “and the active and rapid Vendome (when it 
was necessary for him to be so,) would not have suffered 
me to do all this.” Once more I returned thanks to 
heaven, for when one is fortunate, one is devout. “Pro- 
bably,” said I again to myself, “the extensive power 
and shallow understanding of Marsin, counteract the 
abilities and valour of the duke of Orleans.” I went 
and joined the duke of Savoy, below Carmagnole, and 
our soldiers, when they saw us embrace, threw their 
hatsinto the air, shouting: ‘ Long live Joseph the First 
and Victor Amadeus!” and I think I heard some cries 
too of “ Long live Eugene !” 

La Feuillade made an assault on the 30th, and was 
repulsed with great loss. The duke of Orleans, more 
skilful than his two colleagues, wanted to march 
against me. Marsin told him in the council of war, 
that F wormed I was only anxious to throw succours 
into the city: and that with therest I should be a spece 
tator of its fall, All the generals agreed in opinion 
with the duke of Orleans. Marsin produced a paper 
signed by the king. The prince flew into a passion. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “I find that I have a tutor. 
Let my post-chaise be got ready, I shall be gone.” He 
did not however depart, because he had a desire to fight. 
I sent Visconti to intercept a considerable convoy, 

Turin had held out four months, and could resist no 
longer ; we marched at length to its relief. The duke 
of Savoy and I ascended a height, from which we be- 

eld uncertain movements in the enemy’s cam 
“Those people,” said I, “are already half beaten, cour 
sin.” All our artillery gave a tremendous discharge. 
The battle began: the duke of Savoy and myself ran 
whithersoever we thought our presence needful. This 
time he fought in good earnest, and with all his heart, 
as one “— be sure he would, since it was pro domo 
sua.... The right wing was at first repulsed, because 
it could not attack so soon as the left, Anhalt set all 
t nights again with his brave Prussian infantry, and J 





at the head of some squadrons. For an hour and a 
half some advantages were gained on either side; it 
was a carnage but not a battle. Our troops at length 
leaped into the entrenchments of the French, but threw 
themselves into disorder in the pursuit. ‘Three pieces 
of cannon, well posted, checked the carbineers, who, 
but for this, would have roughly handled my cuiras- 
siers, and perhaps my infantry. In rallying the latter, 
whose character had been already somewhat slurred, 
one of my pages and a valet de chambre were killed 
behind me, and my horse, wounded with a carbine-shot, 
threw me into a ditch. I was thought to be dead, and 
it is said that for a very short time this produced some 
effect on the troops. The order which I gave when 
getting again on horseback covered with mud, dust, 
and blood, to Stahrenberg’s regiment to pour a volley 
upon the French cavalry, relieved my infantry of the 
latter, and it maintained its ground in that part of the 
lines which it had forced. Their centre stood firm. 
Rehbinder was thrice repulsed by the duke of Orleans, 
who received two musket balls. It was the duke of 
Savoy who at length forced his way in person into the 
entrenchinents. 

We were now enabled to give assistance to the prince 
of Saxe Gotha, who performed wonders on the right, 
but could not succeed on account of the castle of Lu- 
cento. ‘The Saxons then leaped into the entrench- 
ments, forced Pont Cassine, and in every quarter the 
victory was looked upon as won, when the enemy ral- 
lied and attacked us in the field of battle, of which we 
had just made ourselves masters, Daun, though press- 
ed by La Feuillade, made a sally at this critical moment, 
and decided the victory. I know not how things might 
have turned out, if Albergotti had not been silly enough 
to remain a spectator upon the heights of the Capu- 
chins with forty battalions. So much is certain, that, 
but for this, the most obstinately contested battle I ever 
saw might have lasted much longer; though, not ex- 
pecting so stupid a procedure, I had troops in readiness 
to take him in flank, if he had attempted to come down 
tome. This was the 7th of September. 

My good fortune had decreed that Marsin, who fell 
in this engagement, should wait for me with his eighty 
thousand men behind his lines; if he had coe out to 
attack me ai first, and to turn me, I should have been 
a good deal embarrassed with my thirty thousand. I 
was under great obligations in this affair to two French 
officers, Bonneval and Langallerie, imprudent men, who 
turned out ill, but to whom I was then much attached 
for their bravery and intelligence, I had some influ- 
ence with the emperor Joseph, and had taken them as 
generals into his service, *Tis a pity they turned out 
as they did: they pretended to be free-thinkers, who 
are almost always unsteady. The affectation of irreli- 
gion, is, independent of its foglish impiety, a mark of 
bad taste, 

Before I gave myself up entirely to joy, fearing lest 
the discomfited besiegers should endeavour to cover the 
Milanese, I took out my perspective glass, which I ne- 
ver use but when J cannot approach near to reconnoir 
tre; and perceiving them flying rather than retreating, 
towards Pignerol, [ said to the duke of Savoy, “ Italy 
is ours, cousin.” 

It may be easily imagined how we were received in 
Turin, where the little gunpowder left in the city was 
scarcely sufficient to fire a general salute of artillery 
during the Te Deum. “This time, at least,” said I to 
Daun, whom I cordially embraced, “1 think Louis the 
Fourteenth will not order Te Deum to be sung at 
Paris.” 

The day after the great battle, the prince of Hesse 
was defeated in a little affair by Medayi; but this did 
me no harm. I continued the pursuit, The Vaudois 
put the fugitives to the sword We took Chivas, No- 
vara, Milan, the citadel of which we blockaded ; Lodi, 
Pizzighitone, Tortona, Alexandria, Seravalle, and Casal, 
Proceeding thence to reconnoitre the post of Cavacure 
ta, I received a very severe contusion from a musket- 
ball on my left arm, 

1707.—Our generalissimo remained well pleased at 
Turin, while I went into winter-quarters; and both of 
us agreed to lay siege to Toulon, after we had taken the 
citadels of Milan and of Modena, and some other small 
posts, which induced Louis the Fourteenth to make us 
an offer to evacuate Italy, We acquiesced on condition 
of his restoring something to the duke of Mantua, Mis 
randola to its duke, and a good dea] to the duke of Sa- 
voy, as his compensation. Daun signed the conven- 
tion on our side, and St. Peter on that of the French, 
on the 7th of March, 

I know not what induced Joseph the First to send me 
to the Rhine instead of the prince of Baden, I wrote 
to him that it was certainly a trick of my enemies, that 
it was contrary to my wish, and that I was in a fair 
way in this country. I did not indeed anticipate the 
failure of our plan against Toulon: we should infalli- 





bly have taken tha: had 

y have taken that city, had we not been oblige 
lose time in. the meth of Naples, where a coun 
racy was formed in favour of the house of Austins 
Two cursed cardinals, Grimani and Pi i, who 
were engaged in it, overruled the duke o! Savoy's opi- 
nion and mine: absent persons have but little i 

at court. Louis the Fourteenth would have been more 
mortified by the conquest of Dauphiné, Languedoe, and 
Provence. In vain did Tessé oppose our of 
the mountains: I passed them on the 4th of July, at 
the Col de Tende, and the duke of Savoy, and the other 
corps elsewhere. We crossed the Var, marched to Fre. 
jus, and arrived before Toulon. 

The duke of Savoy directed me to the heights 
of St. Catherine, where I posted the youn prince of 
Saxe Gotha. The duke of Savoy prottised bien arein. 
forcement of four battalions, if he should be attacked: 
but they could not reach him in time. Never did the 
French make so sudden and so furious an attack, This 
prince, who though but twenty years of age, was a lie» 
tenant-general in the armies of the emperor, of Eng. 
land, and of Holland, handsome and accomplished in 
every way, defended himself like a lion. He had al. 
ready lost a great number of his men: two hundred 
were yet left Fim ; these were reduced to thirty or forty, 
to whom he said :—“ My friends, let us at least dielike 
men of honour.” He Was instantly killed by twomus 
ket-balls. Works, entrenchments, batteries, were all 
ruined and carried. Every thing was to be begun agai 
I was inconsolable for the death of the young prinee ; 
but I was somewhat comforted for the loss of Se Cathe. 
rine’s by the taking of the forts of St. Margaret andSt, 
Louis, In secret, however, I said to myself: Of what 
use will this be to us? Tessé made excellent arrai 
ments in the city, and I shrewdly suspected that the 
expedition to Naples, which had retarded the arrival of 
the English and Dutch fleet before Toulon, had frus 
trated our attempt. But such are cabinets, parliamen 
states-general, and coalitions! We ought, as I 
proposed, to have marched straightway to Toulon, after 
the expulsion of the French from Lombardy. Never. 
theless, but for the bravery and talents of Tessé, and 
the unfortunate affair in which my beloved prince of 
Gotha fell, we should have been successful. 

left to the duke of Savoy the honour of proposing to 
raise the siege, and took good care not to oppose him, 
I fully expected, as it turned out, that the English would 
accuse him of a secret understanding with the Freneh, 
They were angry at having been put to so much useless 
expense; they ought to be forgiven. I wrote to Mark 
borough that they were wrong, and that this time the 
duke of Savoy had by accident behaved most honour 
ably towards us ; but his conduct had not been exaetly 
such towards the inhabitants of Provence, whom he 
had severely fleeced: he moreover caused their olive 
trees to be cut down and pulled up by the roots, and 
took away plants and seeds to carry p Bi to his own 
country. Detested as he was, he was often annoyed 
on his retreat: mine was executed with less interrup- 
tion. On the 25th of July, my army arrived at Frejus; 
I prevented Medavi, who attempted to obstruct m' 
march in the defiles and the passage of the Var, whi 
I accomplished without molestation. 

Vexed at having made a campaign without any suc 
cess, I went and took Suza, the only place left tothe 
French on this side of the mountains. I repaired to 
Turin to provide winter-quarters ; to Milan to fix the 
contributions of the Italian princes; and to Vienna to 
settle the plan of operations of the ensuing compas 

One ought not to appear dissatisfied at court: I 

umblers, even though they have reason to grumble 
Frese the closet ill-natured sarcasms find their way to 
the parlour, from the parlour to the dining-room, and 
thence, in consequence of the imprudent practice of 
speaking before servants, to the public-houses ; all this 
afterwards produces upon the common ay an Ul 
pression that is liable to become dangerous, Being sure 
that Joseph the First would be embarrassed on a 
me, because he had not believed me, I observed, a8 
ought, a respectful, but likewise easy behaviour, towards 
him. He was gratified by it, and scolded me for having 
exposed myself too much. It is easy to imagine what 
answer I made to this kind reproach. “ You have ex 
pelled the French,” said he, “from Bavaria and Italy 5 
go and drive them from the Low Countries. Rest yout 
self, and set off on the 26th of March for various courts, 
and set the coalition to work according to your wishes 
and mine,” 

1708,—On the 31st of March I was already at Dress 
den, and obtained a promise of king — to 
me a body of his troops. I then went to Hanover, and 
received the same promise from the elector. 1 [eared 
ed to the Hague, where I cordiatly embraced bo» 
rough, who had come thither on the same business, We 
both pressed Heinsius and Fagel for assistance; a%& 
suring them, that to prevent the enemy from laying 
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seve to the strong places, we would gain a battle as 
aeri ly a8 possib! ‘ I appeased, as well as I could, 
= gentlemen, who were dissatisfied, because the 
had not made peace with the Hungarian re- 
bels, nor appropriated to his own use the revenues of 
the Milanese, and Bavaria. I went next to 
Dusseldorf, to pacify the elector Palatine, who was 
likewise any with the emperor Joseph the First re- 
specting the Upper Palatinate. I returned to Hano- 
ver with Marlborough, to press the elector; went to 
ipsic, to urge king Augustus, whom I found there, 
once more ; and after proceeding to Vienna to give an 
account of my successful negotiations, I was imme- 
diately sent off again to Frankfurt, to confer with the 
dectors of Mentz and Hanover, and Rechteren, the 
Datch minister. I circulated a report that this journey 
was undertaken for the sake of my health, and that the 
icians had ordered me to use the waters of Schlan- 
I said to all these petty allies, “It is your in 
terest; a great emperor would live at your expense, if 
did not exist, and would perhaps be better off on 
that account. If you do not protect yourselves by de- 
ing him, beware lest another Louvois lay waste the 
empire with fire and sword.” 
have always taken for the foundation of my politics 
theinterests of the persons with whom I had to do, 
and have detested court-flatterers, who say, “These 
inces are personally attached to your majesty.” [tis 
thus that ey strengthen the self-love of sovereigns, 
who, besides, like to be told “ every thing is going on 
weil, in the best manner, or is likely to be retrieved.” 
Villars was not duped by the prescriptions of the 
faculty, for the cure of diseases with which I was not 
icted. He wrote to a prisoner whom he sent back 
tome; “If you belong to the army which prince Eu- 
is going to command, assure him of my respect. 
Feetortand that he is going to the baths on the 20th 
of June: but if I recollect rightly, he was not formerly 
80 attentive to his health. We shall soon see what sort 
of baths he means to use.” I assembled my army of 
Austrian and German allies at Coblentz, where I hada 
conference with the elector of Treves. The French 
one hundred thousand men in the Low Countries ; 
Marlborough had but sixty thousand. I received or- 
ders to march to his support: I directed my troops to 
Seep by forced muacieny while I went post myself, 
lest a battle should be fought without me. Ca- 
dogan came to Maestncht tocompliment me. He told 
me that the French had sanpeieed Ghent, Bruges, and 
Plaskendall, and that my presence was wanted. I 
passed through Brussels, where my interview with my 
mother, after a separation of twenty-five years, was 
very tender, but very short. I found Marlborough en- 
camped at Asch, between Brussels and Alost; and 
een the enemy had their left on the other side 
ofthe Dendre, [ asked Marlborough, on my arrival, if 
it was not his intention to give battle. “I think I 
ought,” replied he immediately ; “ and I find with plea- 
sure, but with astonishment, that we have both made 
reflection, that without this, our communication with 
Brussels would be cut off: but I should like to have 
Waited for your troops.” “I would not advise you to 
wait,” replied I, “for the French would have time to 





Vendome wanted to dispute the passage of the Den- 
dre, He told the duke of Burgundy, whom bad advi- 
sers persuaded to march to Ghent: “When you per- 
ceive in prince Eugene a desire to avoid an engagement, 
he knows how to force you to one.” This expression I 
saw in the vindication of his conduct, which he printed 
on his return to Paris. 

Cadogan went to Oudenarde, and in a few hours 
threw a bridge across the Scheldt. “It is still time,” 
said Vendome to the duke of Burgundy, “ to discon- 
Unue your march, and to attack, with the troops which 
we have here, that part of the allied army which has 

ssed the river.” The duke hesitated, stopped on the 

of Gaveren, lost time, would have turned back, 
sent twenty squadrons to dispute the passage, recalled 
them, and said, “Let us march to Ghent.” “It is too 
late,” said Vendome, “ you cannot now: in half an 
hour, perhaps, you will have the enemy upon you.” 

Why then did you stop me?” rejoined the duke of 

dy. “ To begin the attack immediately,” re- 

he. “ Cadogan yonder is already master of the 

of Hurne and boiz battalions. Let us draw up 

at least in the best manner we can.” Rantzau com- 
Menced the attack. He overthrew a column of cavalry, 
would have _ routed in his turn, ae for the 
prince of Hanover, who, in the conflict, had 

his horse killed under him. Grimaldi too early and 
poner ordered a charge. “ Whatare you doing?” 
cried Vendome, coming up at full gallop, “ you are 
is be, It is by the duke of Burgundy’s orders,” 
he. The latter, vexed at being contradicted, 


_ thought only how to cross the other. Vendome was 





giving orders to charge the left. “‘ What are you doing?” 
said the duke of Burgundy: “I forbid it; there is an 
impassable ravine and morass.” Let any one judge of 
the indignation of Venddme, who had passed over the 
spot but a moment before. But forthis misunderstand- 
ing, we should perhaps have been defeated ; for our 
cavalry was engaged a full half hour before the infan’ 
sould join it. For the same reason, I directed the vil- 
large of Hurne to be abandoned, that I might send the 
battalions by which it was occupied to support the 
squadrons on the left wing. But the duke of Argyle 
arrived with all possible expedition, at the head of the 
English infantry; and then came the Dutch, though 
much more slowly. ‘“ Now,” said I to Marlborough, 
“we are ina condition to fight.” It was six in the 
evening of the 11th of July: we had yet three hours of 
daylight. It was on the right, at the head of the Prus- 
sians. Some battalions turned their backs, on being 
attacked with unequalled fury. ‘They rallied, retrieved 
their fault, and we recovered the ground they had lost. 
The battle then became general along the whole line. 
The spectacle was magnificent. It was one sheet of 
fire, Our artillery made a powerful impression ; that 
of the French being injudiciously posted, in consequence 
of the uncertainty which prevailed in the army on ac- 
count of the disunion of its commanders, produced very 
little effect. With us it was quite the contrary; we 
loved and esteemed one another. Even the Dutch 
marshal, Ouverkerke, venerable for his age and services, 
my old friend and Marlborough’s, obeyed us, and fought 
to admiration. 

The following circumstance may serve to prove our 
harmony. Matters were going ill on the right, where 
I commanded. Marlborough, who perceived it, sent 
me a reinforcement of eighteen battalions, without which 
I should scarcely have been ableto keep my ground. [ 
then advanced, and drove in the first line; but at the 
head of the second I found Venddme on foot, with a 
pike in his hand, encouraging the troops. He made so 
vigorous a resistance, that I shouid not have succeeded 
but for Natzmer, at the head of the king of Prussia’s 
gendarmes, who broke through the line, and enabled me 
to obtain a complete victory. 

Marlborough purchased his more dearly on the left, 
where he attacked in front, while Ouverkerke dislodged 
the enemy from the hedges and villages ; Nassau, Fries, 
and Oxenstiern drove the infantry beyond the defiles, 
but they were roughly handled by the Liege household 
troops, who came to its assistance. I rendered the same 
service to the duke. I sent Tilly, who, making a con- 
siderable circuit, took the brave household troops, which 
had nearly snatched the victory’from us, in the rear: but 
this decided the business. The darkness of the night 
prevented our pursuit, and enabled me to execute a 
scheme for increasing the number of our prisoners. I sent 
out drummers in different directions, with orders to beat 
the retreat after the French manner, and posted m 
French refugee officers, with direction to shout on all 
sides :—Here Picardy ! Here Champagne! Here Pied- 
mont! The French soldiers flocked in, and] made a 
good harvest of them: we took in all about seven thou- 
sand. The duke of Burgundy, and his evil counsellors, 
had long before withdrawn. Vendéme collected the 
relics of the army, and took charge of the rear. 

As it was so dark that we had begun to fire upon 
each other, Marlborough waited for daylight, to attack 
the enemy before he reached Ghent. His detachment 
found him but teo soon. Vendome had posted his gre- 
nadiers to the right and left of the high road, and they 
put our cavalry, which pursued them, to the rout. Ven- 
dome by this saved the remnant of his army, which en- 
tered Ghent in the utmost confusion, with the dukes of 
Burgundy and Berry, and the count of Toulouse. His 
presence yy pacified, and cheered the soldiers. 

They all held a council of war at the inn called the 
Golden Apple. The opinion of the princes end their 
courtiers was, as usual, detestable. Vendome grew 
warm, expressed his indignation at having been crossed 
by them, and declared that, determined not to be served 
in the same manner again, he should order the anny to 
encamp behind the canal of Bruges at Lovendeghem. 
I pitied him from the bottom of my heart, as I had done 
the elector of Bavaria, in 1704, and the duke of Orleans, 
in 1706. 

As I was sure that Marlborough could make no ar- 
rangements but what were excellent, 1 went the day 
after the battle to see my mother at Brussels. What 
tears of affection did she shed on beholding me again 
with some addition of glory! I told her, however, that 
Marlborough’s portion seemed greater than mine, as at 
Hochstett. ‘The joy of gy - mingled a little in that 
occasioned by our victory. She was glad to see the 
king humbled, who had left her for another woman in 
his youth, and exiled her in his old It is remark- 
able that in hers she married the duke D’Ursel, with- 
out assuming his name. Nobody knew this: it could 


not have been a match of conscience or convenience, 
but probably of ennui andidleness, We could not help 
being rather merry on the subject of his former devices 
and his Place des Victoires, 

The fifteen days which I thus passed with her were 
the most agreeable of my life, I parted from her with 
the more pain, as it was probable that we should not 
see cach other again. On the last day of my visit the 
troops from the Moselle arrived: We were then as 
strong as the French, I sent eight battalions to rp- 
inforce Marlborough’s corps, which covered Flanders. 
I left the rest to cover Brussels, and rejoined him at the 
camp of Elchin. He, Ouverkerke, and myself cd 
upon sending a strong detachment to lay waste Artois 
and Picardy, and thus compel Vendome to leave his 
camp. Vendome, who guessed our intention,, remain- 
ed immovable. I proposed the siege of Lisle: the de- 
puties of the states-general thought fit to be of a different 
ey Marlborough was with me, and they were 
obliged to hold their tongues. The siege was com- 
mitted to me, while Marlborough was to cover it against 
the army of the duke of Burgundy. The latter, with 
sixty thousand men, encamped near Pont des Pierres ; 
and I, with forty thousand, after investing the city, 
took up my head quarters at the abbey of Loos, on the 
13th of August. ‘The brave and skilful Boufflers, with 
a garrison of sixteen battalions, and four regiments of 
dragoons, cut out plenty of work forme. The job, so 
far from being easy, was a dangerous one ; for Mons 
was not in our possession, My first attack on Fort 
Catelen was repulsed ; the works undertaken the same 
day, to drain a large pond which was in my way, also 
failed. I ordered epaulements to be made, for the fire 
of the place cunrel us to sucha degree, that a cannon- 
ball carried off’ the head of the valet of the prince of 
Orange, at the moment when he was putting onhis 
master’s shirt. It may easily be supposed that he was 
obliged to take another, and to shift his quarters. [| 
opened the trenches, and on the 23d the besieged made 
a sortie, when lieutenant-general Betendorff, who com- 
manded there, was taken prisoner, Boufflers treated 
him exceedingly well. The festival of St. Louis, which 
he celebrated with three general discharges of all his 
artillery, cost us some men. In. the night, between the 
26th and 27th, the besieged made a terrible sortie ; 
I gained the post of the mill of St. Andrew ; Boufflers 
retook it; and I there lost six hundred men. 

Marlborough sent me word that Berwick, having 
reinforced the duke of Burgundy, the army, now one 
hundred and twenty thousand strong, was marching to 
the relief of Lisle. The deputies of the states-general, 
always interfering in every thing, and always dying of 
fear, asked me for a reinforcement for him. I went to 
his camp to offer himone : he said, “ Let us go together, 
and reconnoitre the ground between the Deule and the 
Marck.” After we had examined it, he said, “I have 
no occasion for one, I shall only move my camp nearer 
to yours.” Venddme quince not to lose a day, but 
instantly to attack the army of observation, and the be- 
sieging force. “I cannot,” said the duke of Burgundy; 
“T have sent a courier tomy grandfather to inquire 
his pleasure.” Conferences were held at Versailles, 
and the king sent his booby Chamillard to his grand- 
son’s camp; he went up with him into the steeple of 
the village of Sedin, to,view our two armies, and de- 
cided against giving us battle. 

I cannot imagine how Venddme could help running 
mad ; another, with less zeal, would have sent every 
thing to the devil ; and he, a better grandson of a king 
of France than the other, took the trouble, the day be- 
fore, to go so close to Marlborough’s position to recon- 
noitre, that he was grazed by acannon-ball. I had re- 
turned to Marlborough’s camp to be his volunteer, if he 
had been attacked. 

But, while I think of it, a Chamillard, that is, in one 
word, a young prince of no character, and an old king 
who had lost his, were quite sufficient to fill Vendome’s 
heart with rage. He was obliged by them to retreat, 
as if he had been beaten. I continued the siege, sure 
of not being interrupted, and took the redoubt of the 

te of Flanders, and some others; but after three 
cant fighting for one of the most important, I was re- 

ulsed and pursued to my trenches. I scarely stirred 
rom them, having the king of Poland and all my 
young princes at my side, for it was necessary to set 
an example and to giveorders. I directed two assaults 
to be made, to facilitate the taking of the covezed way ; 
still repulsed, but a horrible carnage. Five thousand 
Engiis sent me by Marlborough to retrieve my losses, 
‘ormed wonders, but were thrown into disorder. 
We heard the cry of Vive le Roi et Boufflers! I said a 
few words in English to those brave fellows who rallied 
round me, I led them back into the fire; buta ball be- 
low the left eye knocked me down senseless, Every 
body thought me dead, and so did I too. They found 





a dung-cart, in which I was conveyed to my quarters ; 
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first my life, and then my sight was despaired of. I 
recovered both. The ball had struck, me obliquely. 
Here was another unsuccessful attack; out of five 
thousand men, not fifteen hundred returned; and 
twelve hundred workmen were there killed. 

Being prevented for some time by my wound from 
interfering in any thing, I left the command of the siege 
to Marlborough, who delivered his to Ouverkerke. He 
effected a lodgment in a tenaillon on the left, but a mine 
baffled the assault and the assailants. Marlborough 
countermined some, and took all possible pains to spare 
me trouble on my return. He obliged me to dine in 
public, in order to cheer my army, and returned to his 
own. 

The chevalier de Luxembourg eluded me, and intro- 
duced ammunition, of which the besieged were in great 
want; and a captain, named Dubois, eluded me, and 
swam with a note from Boufflers to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, informing him, that though the trenches had 

een open forty days, I was not ‘eet completely master 
of any of the works. “ Nevertheless, monseigneur,” 
added he, “I cannot hold out beyond the 15th or 20th 
of October.” 

I was in want of powder. A single letter from 
Marlborough to his friend queen Anne occasioned a 
quantity to be sent me, with fourteen battalions, by 
the fleet of vice-admiral Byng, who landed them at 
Ostend. Every body is acquainted with the stupidity 
of Lamotte, who not only suffered his convoy to reach 
me, but got a sound drubbing for his whole corps that 
was intended to prevent it. Being completely reco- 
vered from my wound, I was night and day at the 
works, which Boufflers, also present every where, was 
incessantly interrupting or annoying. 

I bethought me of a stratagem to give frequent 
alarms for several nights at a half-moon, with a view to 
attack it afterwards in open day, being persuaded that 
the wearied soldiers would take that time for repose. 
This scheme succeeded. I ordered an assault upon a 
salient angle, and that succeeded. 1 directed the 
covered way to be attacked, and was again successful. 
I thence made a breach in the curtain, and enlarged 
another in a bastion ; and when I was at length work- 
ing at the descent of the ditch, the marshal, who had 
every day invented some new artifice ; sometimes tin 
boxes, at others, earthen pots, filled with grenades, and 
done all that science could suggest, offered to capitulate 
on the 22d of September, without mentioning any 
conditions. I promised to sign such as he should pro- 

tome. “ This, M. le Marechal,” so I wrote to 

m, “is to show you my perfect regard for your 
person, and I am sure that a brave man like you will 
not abuse it. I congratulate you on your excellent de- 
fence.” 

My council of war, which I summoned out of polite- 
ness, objected to the article that the citadel should not 
be attacked on the side next the town. I yielded, 
having my plan in my head, and wrote to Boufflers : 
“Certain reasons, M. le Marechal, prevent me from 
signing this article, but I give you my word of honour 
to observe it. I hope in six weeks to give you fresh 
proofs of my admiration.” Boufflers retired into the 
citadel, and I entered the town with Marlborough, the 
king of Poland, the landgrave of Hesse, &c. In the 
morning we went to church, and at night to the play ; 
and all the business of the capitulation being finished 
on the 29th of October, I the same day ordered the 

trenches to be opened before the citadel. 

Before I proceed to this siege, [ ought to relate a cir- 
cumstance which happened to me during that of the city. 
A clerk of the post-office wrote tothe secretary of gene- 
ral Dopf, desiring him to deliver to me two letters, one 
from the Hague, and the other I know not whence. I 

ned the latter, and found nothing but a greasy paper. 

ersuaded, as I still am, that it was a mistake, or some- 
thing of no consequenée, which I might perhaps have 
been able to read had I taken the trouble to hold the 
paper to the fire, [ threw it away. Somebody picked it up, 
and it was said that a dog, about whose neck it was 
tied, died poisoned in the space of twenty-four hours. 
What makes me think this untrue, is, that at Versailles 
they were too generous, and at Vienna too religious, 
for such a trick. 

The minth day the besieged made a vigorous sortie. 
The prince of Brunswick, who repulsed it, received a 
wound from a musket-ball in the head. The eleventh, 
a still more vigorous sortie of the chevalier de Luxem- 
bourg ; who drove my troops from the branches of the 
trench s, and made us fall back to St. Catherine’s. An 
excellent officer of my staff, by my side, had his head 
shot off by a cannon-ball. The enemy lost a great num- 
ber of men before he returned to the citadel. I caused 
every thing to be repaired. 

I was now suddenly obliged to abandon the siege, 
leaving the direction of it to prince Alexander of Wur- 
temberg. The elector of Bavaria was engaged in that 





of Brussels. Marlborough and I made him raise it after 
a pretty battle, and some excellent, well-combined ma- 
neuvres, of which he had all the honour, for I could 
not pass the Scheldt where I wanted. The elector of 
Bavaria was somewhat ashamed. The French princes 
would have been so too, had not their joy on returning 
to Versailles prevented them. 

I went back to thesiege ; but what a change! The 
marshal had taken advantage of my absence to drive 
the besiegers from the first covered way, of which I 
had left them in possession. After regaining it, as well 
as the other posts that had been abandoned, I wrote as 
follows to the brave Boufflers: “The French army, 
M. le Marechal, has retired toward Tournay, the elec- 
tor of Bavaria to Namur, and the princes to their 
courts. Spare yourself and your brave garrison ; I 
will again sign whatever you please.” His answer 
was: “ There is yet no occasion to be in a hurry. 
Permit me to defend myself as long asIcan. I have 
still enough left to do to render myself more worthy of 
the esteem of the man whom I[ respect above all 
others.” I gave orders for the assault of the second 
covered way, The king of France apparently antici- 

ated this, for he wrote to the ae to surrender, 

otwithstanding his repugnance to such a step, he was 
on the point of obeying, when, in a note which the 
duke of Burgundy had subjoined to the king’s letter, 
he read: “I know from a certain quarter that they 
want to make you a prisoner of war.” I know not 
where he picked up this information ; but that prince, 
respectable as he was in peace, could neither say nor 
do any but foolish things in war. This note, however, 
produced some impression fora moment. Generals, 
soldiers, and all, swore rather to perish in the breach. 
Bouffiers wept for joy, as I have been told; and when 
on the point of embracing this alternative, he recol- 
lected my note, which got the better of the duke of 
Burgundy’s ; and after the trenches had been opened 
four months before the city and citadel, he sent me on 
the Sth of December all the articles that he wished me 
to sign, which | did without any restriction, 1 went 
very soon with the prince of Orange to pay him a visit, 
and in truth to do homage to his ment. I cordially em- 
braced him, and accepted an invitation to supper; “ On 
condition,” said I, “that it be that of a famished citadel, 
to see what you may eat without an express order from 
the king.” Roasted horse-flesh was set before us ; the 
epicures in my suite were far from relishing the joke, 
but were quickly consoled by the arrival of provisions 
from the city, on which we made an excellent repast. 

The following day I gave him as good a dinner as I 
could, at my abbey, where he paid me a visit. We 
were very merry and communicative. We talked of 
war, politics, and Louis the Fourteenth. Respecting 
the last, I was on my guard ; I spoke only of his great 
ag and requested the marshal to lay me at his 
eet. On this subject I was highly amused with the 
flatteries of the states-general, who thinking themselves 
very cunning, were in hopes by these means to dispose 
him to peace, of which they were ardently desirous. I 
durst not be alone a moment with the marshal, lest 
idle stories should be circulated respecting us; and 
one or the other might appear suspicious to our courts, 
where one is always sure to have good friends, who 
are never asleep, After manifesting my consideration 
for the illustrious vanquished, whenever we were toge- 
ther, at the play, and when we went abroad in the 
streets, where I observed that he was universally ador- 
ed, I caused him and his brave garrison to be conduct- 
ed to Douay, with a large escort and all possible ho- 
nours, 

In one of our conversations J said to him; “If you 
could have been both within the place and without at 
the same time, M. le Marechal, and if no other princes 
of France had been there but M. de Vendome, to whom 
I give that title out of love to Henry the Fourth, I should 
never have taken Lisle.” . 

“Do you believe in good luck in war?” said he; “I 
see nothing in you but good management.”—“If I 
have occasionally shown some,” replied I, “it is be- 
cause | have been fortunate enough to be + pag by 
bad generals; and that is good luck.”—“In my opi- 
nion,” said the marshal, “bad luck consists only in the 
want of opportunity to distinguish one’s self: but a 
beaten general is always in the wrong, without some 
extraordinary accident, such as an order misunder- 
stood, or the death of the messenger : he may then have 
some excuse, but there is none for the general who is 
surprised and defeated. The ignorant alone make war 
a game of chance, and they are caughtat last. Charles 
the Twelfth is not one of these ; but I see by the news 
which I have this morning received, that while we are 
speaking, he is playing very deep.””* 





After retaking Ghent and Bruges, Marlborough and 


I put our troops in winter-quarters, and went for | 


month to Brussels ; but my mother was no longer 
there. 

1709.—January the 9th, we set out for the Hague, 
It was nothing but a series of honours and festivities ; 

resents for Marlborough, and fire-works for me, But 
prevented a magnificent exhibition, by requesti 
states-general to give the money it was to have Cost, to 
poy wee whom I hi “am to be cri ; 
and the 20th of January I set off for Vienna, to 
and ask for farther res ty = 

I was directed to make peace, if the enemy would 
comply with all my demands. I returned on the Sth 
of April to the Hague, where I found the plenipoten. 
tiaries of the king of France. Famine, a winter more 
severe than had ever been known, want of men 
money, made him wish for peace ; but the vanquished 
forget that = are such, as soon as they enter into 
negotiation. ‘They mistake obstinacy for firmness, and 
at last get more soundly beaten than before. 

One hundred thousand men were again under Marl. 
borough’s command and mine in the Low Countries ; 
and the same number under Villars. “I am going” 
said he to the king on taking leave, “to drive your 
enemies so far, that they shall not again see the banks 
of the Scheldt; and by a battle on my arrival, to re. 
gain all that has been taken from your majesty.” 

Without wishing to avoid one, for he was 
and physically brave, he took an extremely advan. 
tageous position: this was one of his great talents; he 
wanted little to be a perfect general. With reinforce. 
ments, which weed, inte us on all sides, we were 
stronger than he, but there was no possibility of at- 
tacking him where he was. To oblige him to quit his 
position, we resolved to besiege Tournay. The trench 
es were opened on the 7th of July, the white flag 
was hoisted on the 28th, and on the 2ist of August, 
after the most terrible subterraneous war that I ever 
witnessed, (for in twenty-six days the besieged sprung 
thirty-eight mines,) the ciadel surrendered. Villars 
never stirred. ‘Let us go and take Mons,” said Ito 
Marlborough; “perhaps this devil of a fellow be 
of being so prudent.” Madame de Maintenon 
not give him credit for so much prudence as he pos 
sessed, though she was very fond of him; for she 
permitted Louis the Fourteenth to send marshal Bouf 
flers to assist him. Certain enemies of Villars, at 
Versailles, hoped to disgust him; but I have already 
proved that brave men agree, and love and esteem 
each other. The two marshals would gladly have 
saved Mons without risking a battle ; we stood upon 
ceremony to know which party should + - the other 
to give it. As soon as our troops from Tournay had 
arrived: “ Let us lose no time,” said 1; “and in spite 
of one hundred and twenty thousand men, woods, hedg- 
es, villages, holes, — entrenchments, a hundred 
pieces of cannon and abattis, let us put an end to the 
war in one day.” 

The deputies of Holland, and some faint-hearted 
generals, objected, remonstrated, and annoyed me. It 
was of no use to tell them that the excellent veteran 
French soldiers were killed in the six or seven battles 
which Marlborough and I had gained ; and though I well 
knew that young ones are formed but too expeditious- 
ly, an advantage in which they are superior to. all 
other nations, we determined upon the battle of Mal 
plaquet. The 11th of September a thick fog concealed 
our dispositions from the marshals; we dispelled it 
at eight in the morning, by a general discharge of all 
our artillery. This military music was succeeded | 
that of hautboys, drums, fifes, and trumpets, with w 
I treated both armies. We then saw Villars proceed- 
ing through all the ranks. As the French can never 
hearenough of their king ; “My friends,” said he to them, 
as I have been told, “the king commands me to fight : 
are you not very glad of it ?” He was-answered with 
shouts of —Long live the king and M. de Villars? 
1 attacked the wood of Sars without shouting, I ra 
lied the English guards, who, at the beginning, were: 
scattered ; some from too much courage, and others from 
a contrary reason: my German battalions supported 
them. We had nevertheless been overwhelmed, but 
for the duke of Argyle, who boldly climbing the para- 
pet of the entrenchment, made me master of the w 
All this procured me a ball behind the ear; and on 

t of the quantity of blood which I lost, all tee 
about me advised me to have the wound dressed. “If 
I am beaten,” I replied, “it will not be worth while ; 
and if the French are, I shall have plenty of time for 
that.” What could I have a ere _— - nin 
death, after all the responsibility whi 
taken upon myself on this occasion? I beg pardon for 


—— 








* Charles the Twelfth was just at this time preparing to 
march into Russia, on the rash expedition which terminate 





ed very shortly in the unfortunate battle of Pultowa, where 
he lost in one day the fruits of ail his former conquests. 
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js digression and personality; but one cannot hel 
so aman. Toendeavour to repair faults committed, 
js, I acknowledge, more noble; but to survive one’s 


I wished to decide that of the duke on the left, 
which proceeded but slowly. In vain the prince of 
Orange had planted a standard on the third entrench- 
ment; almost the whole Dutch corps was extended on 
the ground, killed or wounded. For six hours Marl- 
borough was engaged with the centre and the left, with- 
out any decisive advantage. My cavalry, which I sent 
to his succour, was overthrown on the way by the king’s 
household troops, as they were in their turn by a bat- 

which took them in flank. At length Marlborough 
ref gained ground without me; so that it was eas 
for me to turn the centre of the enemy’s army, whic 
had been left unsupported in consequence of the defeat 
of the wings.—Boufflers rendered the same service to 
Villars as I did to Marlborough, and when he beheld 
him fall from his horse, dangerously wounded below the 
knee, and the victory snatched from them, he thought 
of nothing but how to make the finest retreat in the 
best possible order. I think it is not too much to es- 
timate the loss of both armies at forty thousand men : 
those who were not killed died of fatigue. I gavesome 
rest to the on rege of my troops, buried all I could, and 
then marched to Mons. 

There were but five thousand men 1m that place. I 
} ap the trenches on the 25th of September, and on 

22d of October, being on the point of assaulting 
the horn-work of Bertamont, Grimaldi capitulated. 
Our troops went into winter-quarters ; and I, being 

iged to om about without intermission, proceed 

with Marlborough to the Hague, to coax the states- 
, who were ready to abandon our cause. I ad- 

vised them to say at the conference of Gertruidenberg, 
that they would not hear of peace unless it were gene- 
ral. *Tis a good way to protract a war; for out of 
four or five powers, you may wager that there is one 
whose interest it is not to make peace. I was sure of 
queen Anne, because I was sure of Marlborough ; he 
ed me admirably. I went to report to the em- 
peror. I submitted to him a sketch of the state of Eu- 
rope, of which I could see that his cabinet had not the 
least idea. I stated the inclination which I observed 
in several powers to forsake us. Ata distance from 
danger, people are courageous. I was told that I should 
make a glorious campaign. [ replied, that I had lost 
ot could be given me; but yet I would try what 

0. 

I collected three hundred thousand florins for my 
amy, which had for a long time been unpaid, and as 
peg recruits as I could, to reinforce Hester against 
the Hungarian rebels, whom they had neither the abili- 
ties to beat, nor the good sense to pacify. I soon re- 
ome “\* Low am by way of Berlin, where 

e Ist of April. 

Those kt the Soural my good friend, the prince of 
Anhalt Dessau. It was necessary to prevent the king 
of Prussia, who imagined that the Swedish monarc 
would cut out work for him, from withdrawing his 
troops from Tal where the duke of Savoy, meditating 
an invasion of Dauphiné, stood in need of them. 

Frederic William promised me that they should re- 
main. I demonstrated to him that since: the battle of 
Pultawa there was no Charles the Twelfth, and that 
he was the prisoner of his friends the Turks. 

I was sorry for it; for he never could have been a 
Gustavus Adolphus, who made the empire tremble ; but 
I wished the aggrandizement of Russia to be prevented, 
and looked upon Sweden as a counterpoise for main- 
taining the equilibrium of Europe. The king of Prussia 
— a fine sword, and a snufi-box worth twenty- 

thousand florins, which was a great deal for a prince 

both poor and avaricious. I proceeded on the 15th of 

April to join Marlborough at the Hague; and on ar- 

in Flanders, we found the French lines, from 

~ uge to bee carried by Cumberland. We went 
siege to Doual. 

My equipages, coming from Holland by water, were 
taken bya French partisan near Antwerp : plate, boxes, 
and the presents which I had just received.. Louis the 

‘ourteenth, probably from the impression made upon 
him " the respectful message which I had sent by the 

de Boufflers, ordered. the whole to be restored 

tome. I ee five hundred ducats, and a gold-hilted 
Sword to the partisan. I caused the trenches to be 
Be 2 te night between the 5th and 6th of May. 
gotti made a vigorous sally on the 8th, which 
gave me a good deal of trouble. No governor ever 
made so many sorties: he sometimes made four ina day. 
illars, having recovered from his wound, arrived 
ftom Paris to oblige us to raise the siege. We took a 
800d position, and though it was not so strong as that 
which he had occupied at Malplaquet, the preceding 
year, yet he respected it. The many battles and towns 


gor is dreadful. My business on the right going on 








lost by the French since the commencement of the cen- 
tury, had rendered them cautious, and Villars too ; 
which is saying a great deal. On the 24th of June, 
Douai surrendered. 

_ It came to my turn to be cautious likewise. I de- 
signed to take , and then there would have been 
nothing to prevent my marching to Paris; but Villars 
frustrated my plan, by taking an excellent position, 
where I durst not attack him. I consoled myself by 
the reduction of Bethune, which was the business of 
eight days. On the 14th of August we gained a tole- 
rable advan Villars, always courageous in his own 

rson, when he could not be so with his army, gave 

roglio five hundred horse to cut off a large foragi 
party, and marched himself at the head of fifty squad- 
rons to support him. Broglio, eager for the attack, fell 
into an ambuscade, and Villars returned extremely 
mortified. 

Marlborough had a strong desire to attack him. I 
said to him, “{ will wager that it is not to be done: 
but let us reconnoitre him.”—“ Well then,” said he, 
finding this to be the case, “ let us go on taking towns.” 
On the 16th we opened the trenches before St. Venant, 
and on the 28th it oun 

The siege of Aix did not proceed so rapidly ; it was 
not till the beginning of November, that, after great ef- 
forts of valour on both sides, the besiegers carried the 
covered way. The brave Goebriarit nevertheless de- 
fended himself till the 8th. We went into winter-quar- 
ters, The Hague being the head of the coalition, which 
I saw every moment ready to tumble to pieces, I went 
thither again with Marlborough, and returned to Vienna 
on the 26th of January. 

1711.—I there found the emperor and his ministers 
still undecided between their private haughtiness and 
the public interest. “A halter or a ribbon, in one 
word,” said I, “for Ragotzi and Caroli. Put an end 
to this tedious rebellion ;* you may do it cheaply, for 
the Turks are going to march in behalf of Charles the 
Twelfth ; and unless Peter the First commit some egre- 
gious folly, he will find them employment for a long 
time. 


They sent to me—I may say to me, because they 
have a notion that the president of war is the grand 
vizir—a minister named Zephala Aga, to assure the 
emperor that they had no quarrel with him; but that 
it was the Russians on whom his highness, as he said, 
was going to take vengeance, for reasons known to 
the whole world. These were his own words. 

Joseph the First was attacked with the small-pox. 
There were no good physicians at Vienna, They sent 
to Lintz for one. It came out in such abundance, that 
I thought him out of danger. Before my departure for 
the Low Countries, I would have taken leave of him; 
he sent me word that I had but too much exposed my 
life for him already, and that he wanted it elsewhere 
than for the ee I insisted no farther, and set 
off on the 16th of April. Three om afterwards I was 
informed of his death, occasioned by the ignorance of 
the faculty of — and Lower Austria, who disputed 
all night about the means of relieving an inflammation 
of the bowels, with which the emperor was afflicted. I 
sincerely regretted this prince, aged thirty-three: the 
first, since Charles thé Fifth, who possessed genius, 
and was not superstitious; and I determined to serve 
him even after his death. I hurried to almost all the 
electors to dispose them to ensure the imperial crown 
to his brother, and then went to solicit the Dutch to 
continue their credit in money and friendship to Charles 
the Third, King of Spain, who became by the title of 
Emperor, Charles the Sixth. 

he protestants did not fail to give out that the Court 





* This rebellion commenced in 1703. The leader of 
the insurgents, prince Francis Ragotzi. This prince laid 
claims to the sovereignty of Transylvania, of which his an- 
cestors had been Waywodes, till his father, putting himself 
under the protection of the emperor Ferdinand the Third, 
so exasperated the Ottoman Porte, that the latter deposed, 
and drove him with great ease out of his dominions, the court 
of Vienna having neglected to give him timely assistance. 
The Turks then declared Michael Abaffi Waywode of 
Transylvania. On his death, the emperor having weaken- 
ed the Turks in Hungary, conceived the design of securing 
possession of that province, With this view, he filled it 
with his troops; and when the young Abaffi, son of the 
former, returned from the Rhine, where he had been mak- 
ing a campaign, he ordered him to be thrown into confine- 
ment, and partly by caresses, partly by threats, he cajoled 
him into a formal renunciation of his claims upon Transyl- 
vania. This, however, did not make the inhabitants of that 
country more submissive to the imperial yoke ; they elect- 
ed prince Francis Ragotzi for their sovereign, and support- 
ed by Louis the Fourteenth, he immediately fh o> sore to 
assert his rights by arms. By the mediati Mordaunt, 
earl of Peterborough, our ambassador at Vienna, an ac- 
commodation was concluded between the emperor and Ra- 
gotzi, 








, wrap bey => ode cape rena from 
oseph the First, ri is physicians ; but no 
be attached to defatnas 


peace than in war, 

erin England could 
1 have s' ted that he would there acquire any influ- 
ence, enabled the Tories to triumph,and crush the 
Whigs. His assiduous attention to Mrs. Masham, the 
queen’s new favourite, instead of the duchess of Marl- 
borough , his insinuating manners, and his presents of 
Burgundy and Champagne to right honourable mem- 
bers of parliament, who were amateurs of those wines, 
changed the aspect of European affairs, not to mention a 
M. Menager, who was sent to that country by Louis the 
Fourteenth. ‘The consequences will be seen presently. 

Marlborough was playing his last in the Low 
Countries. He found means to finish his military career 
there with glory; he forced the French lines behind the 
Senzée, and took the city of Bouchain. 

On the disgrace of the duchess, a thousand faults were 
discovered in him. His pride was denominated inso- 
lence, and his rather too great economy was called 
peculation and extortion. His friends, as may be su 
posed, behaved like friends; and that is saying s 
cient. He was recalled: to me this was a thanderbolt. 
The French assembled on the Rhine: I sent Veblen 
with a strong detachment from the Low Countries, and, 
leaving the Hague on the 19th of July, I collected, as 
expeditiously as possible, all the troops I could at 
Frankfurt, and took so good a position in a camp near 
Mihlberg, as to cause to be held and to cover the 
election to the imperial crown, which would have been 
lost had I received a check. The French durst not 
disturb it ; this was for me a campaign of prudence 
rather than of glory. 

Queen Anne threw off all restraint. She had given 
an unfavourable reception to the Dutch ambassador, 
and had forbidden Gallas, the imperial minister, her 
court; assigning as a reason certain expressions which 
he was said to have used respecting her. Charles the 
Sixth ordered me to repair the blunders of Gallas, if he 
had committed any, and to regain the court of St. 
James’s. 

Had I acted as my good cousin Victor Amadeus 
would have done in my place, I should have cried out 
against Marlborough still more loudly than his enemi 
and have refused to see him. But from policy itself, 

rsons of narrow minds ought to counterfeit feeling. 

heir designs sre too easily seen —_ They are 
despised, and miss their obj Gratitude, esteem, the 
partnership in so many military operations, and pity for 
a@ person in —— caused me to throw myself with 
emotion into Marlborough’s arms. Besides, on such 
occasions, the heart proves victorious. The people, who 
followed me every where from the moment I set foot in 
London, perceived it, and liked me the better for this : 
while the opposition, and the honest part of the court, 
esteemed me the more. In one way or other, all was 
over for Austria. I coaxed the people in power a 
deal. I made presents ; there is scarcely any thing but 
what may be bought in England. I offered to procure 
the recal of Gallas. I delivered a memorial on this 
subject, and requested the queen to take other bases at 
the congress of Utrecht, where her plenipotentiaries 
already were, that the emperor might be enabled to send 
his thither. I received so vague a reply, that had the 
court of Vienna believed me, they would not have 
reckoned at all upon the feeble succour of the duke of 
Ormond, who set out to command the > as suc- 
cessor to the duke of Marlborough, and | should not 
have lost the battle of Denain. This happened in the 
following manner :—Notwithstanding my distinguished 
reception from the queen, who, at my departure, pre~ 
sented me with her portrait, I went and told the states- 
general that we had now nobody on whom we could 
rely but themselves; and passing oe Utrecht to 
make my observations, I found the tone of the French 
so altered, so elevated, that I was more certain than 
ever of the truth of what I had announced. On my 
arrival at the abbey of Anchin, where I‘assembled my 
army, amounting to upwards of one hundred thousand 
men, Ormond came and made me the fairest sage 
and had the ness to consent to m i 

Scheldt Ro meri But after Sigeing ohio 
to the siege of Quesnoi, he first strove to dissuade me 
from that step, and then, without reserve, refused to 
concur in it. I said to him, “ Well, sir, I will do with- 





* It is not improbable, that in this reflection the illus~ 
trious author may have had in view the story propagated 
respecting his mother, and the queen of Spain, as well as 
the sudden events which, in 1712, threw the court of France 
into consternation and mourning. 
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out your eighteen thousand men.” “ I shalllead them,” 
said he, “ totake possession of Dunkirk, which the 
French are to deliver to me.” “I congratulate the two 
nations,” replied I, “on this operation, which will do 
equal honour to both. Adieu, sir.” He ordered all the 
troops in the pay of England to follow him, Very 
few obeyed. I had foreseen the blow, and had made 
sure “1 the prince of Anhalt, and the prince of Hesse 
assel. 
July the 30th, I took Quesnoi. I gave the direction 
of the siege of Landrecy to the prince of Anhalt, and 
entered the lines which I had directed to be formed 
between Marchiennes and Denain. The Dutch had col- 
lected large stores of ammunition and provisions at Mar- 
chiennes. In vain I represented to them that they would 
be better at Quesnoi, only three leagues from Landrecy, 
and but ten from us; the economy of these gentlemen 
opposed the change. This made me ce peevishly, and 
as | have been told, with an oath, one day when Alex- 
ander’s conquests were the subject of conversation ; 
“ He had no Dutch deputies with his army.” I ordered 
twenty of their battalions, and ten squadrons under the 
command of the earl of Albemarle, to enter the lines, 
and approached Quesnoi, with the main body of my ar- 
my, to watch the motions of Villars. During all these 
shuffling tricks, of which I foresaw that I should be the 
dupe, and which Louis the Fourteenth knew nothing 
of, I made him tremble upon his throne. Ata very 
small distance from Versailles, one of my partisans 
carried off Berenghen, under the idea that it was the 
dauphin: others pillaged Champagne and Lorraine. 
Growenstein, with two thousand horse, levied contri- 
butions all over the country, spreading dismay, and de- 
claring that I was at his heels with my army. It was 
then that he is reported to have said, “If Landrecy be 
taken, I will put myself at the head of my nobility, and 
perish rather than see my kingdom lost.” Would he 
have done so? I cannot tell. He wanted once to leave 
the trenches, but was dissuaded. Henry the Fourth, 
when formerly the contrary advice was given him, 
made. the sign of the cross, and remained where he was. 
Villars, thinking himself not strong enough to attack 
me, as I had hoped he would, attempted the deliver- 
ance of Denain in another way. I have mentioned my 
vexation respecting the magazines at Marchiennes, up- 
on which depended the continuation ofthe siege. ‘Two 
leagues of ground were too much for the Dutch corps. 
But for the defection of the English, they might have 
been defended. The following circumstance demon- 
strated the talents of Villars, and a kind of fault with 
which I had to reproach myself: to conceal a move- 
ment made on his left towards the Scheldt, with the 
greatest possible yey fe celerity, he with his right 
drew my attention to Landrecy, as if he designed to 
attack the lines of countervallation. All at once he 
drew back his right towards his left, which, during the 
night, had easily thrown bridges across the Scheldt, 
which is not wide at this place. These two wings 
united, advanced unknown to the earl of Albermarle, 
who attempted with his cavalry, but in vain, to fight 
what had passed. He relied upon me, but I reckoned 
~~ him. On the first firing of his artillery, I march- 
ed to his succour, with a strong detachment of dra- 
goons, at full trot, intending to make them dismount, if 
necessary, and followed by my infantry, which came 
up at a quick pace. The cowardice of the Dutch ren- 
dered my efforts unavailing. Had they but maintained 
themselves half an hour in the post of Denain, I had 
been in time. So I had calculated, in case of the worst, 
though I was deceived by the manceuvre of Villars. 
I found only eight hundred men, and three or four 
enerals drowned in the Scheldt; and all those who 
d been surprised in their entrenchments, killed with- 
out making any defence. Albemarle, and all the prin- 
ces and generals in the Dutch service, were taken 
prisoners, while endeavouring to rally their troops. The 
conduct of the former was represented in very black 
colours to the states-general. I wrote to Heinsius, the 
pensionary: “It would be my province, sir, to throw 
the faults or the disasters of that day on the earl of 
Albemarle, if I had a single reproach to make him. 
He behaved like a man ef honour; but I defy the ablest 
goon to extricate himself when his troops, after a vile 
ischarge, ignominiously run away, Your obstinacy 
in leaving your magazines at Marchiennes is the cause 
of all this. Assure their high mightinesses of the truth 
of what [ write you, of my dissatisfaction, and profound 
mortification.”* 
I was obliged to raise the seige of Landrecy, and to 
approach Mons, for the purpose of subsisting my army ; 





* This disastrous business cost the allied army ten thou- 
sand men, in killed, drowned, and prisoners. The French, 
who had only seven or eight hundred killed, took above one 
hundred pieces of cannon, three hundred thousand pounds 
of powder, and a prodigious quantity of military and ether 
stores, 





so that I could not prevent Villars from retaking Douay, 
Quesnoi, and Bouchain. 

I often examine myself with the utmost possible 
strictness. It appears to me, that if I had placed twenty 
battalions more in the lines, which would have been 
necessary to defend them, Villars, who was stronger 
than I, would then have beaten me. Out of the lines, 

ted as I was, I provided for every contingency. 

‘ould I expect that an hour at the utmost, more or less, 
would be decisive of my glory, of the war, and of the 
salvation of France ? e artillery of the lines, which 
were thickly planted with it, ought alone to have given 
me time to come up. Instead of being well served, it 
was abandoned in as cowardly a manner as the en- 
trenchments. The two faults which I committed were, 
not disregarding the remonstrances of the deputies re- 
specting Marchiennes, and confiding a post of such 
importance to their troops, the flower of which had 
perished at Malplaquet. : 

Unfortunate in Hainault, I prepared all things for 
being successful in Flanders, at the beginning of the 
next campaign, and concluded this by sending a de- 
tachment to surprise Fort Kenoque. What a paltry 
compensation! but one must work sometimes for the 
newspapers. 

It may easily be supposed, that I was the subject of 
criticism at Vienna, London, and the Hague, and of 
songs at Paris. He is one which I thought pretty, 
because it gives my history in very few words: 


Eugene, op’ning the campaign, 
Swore with air most furious, 

He’d march straightway to Champagne 
To swig our wines so curious, 


The Dutchman for this journey gay, 

His cheese to Marciennes sent away ; 
But Villars, fir’d with glory, cried, 

‘* Faith, where you are you'd better ’bide : 
Scheldt’s muddy water is, I think, 

Quite good enough for you to drink.” 


I went to Utrecht to see how the negotiations pro- 
ceeded. England, Savoy, Portugal, and Prussia, were 
ready to sign their treaties; and Holland hung only by 
a thread. 

I set out for Vienna to report this to the emperor. 
On my arrival, Charles the Sixth said to me, “ You are 
right ; Holland has just signed too. So Zinzendorf in- 
forms me; and he has sent me the proposals of France, 
to which you will certainly not advise me to agree.” 
“Your majesty does me justice,” I replied. “We 
will obtain neutrality for the Low Countries; and with 
the troops which you will order thence, as well as from 
Naples and Lombardy, we shall be able to keep the 
French in check on the Rhine.” 

I hastened to all the states and courts of the empire, 
to collect men and money. I procured three millions 
of crowns in one quarter, and a million of florins in 
another. But the tardiness of the princes and circles, 
in marching from their quarters, prevented me from 
anticipating the French on the Upper Rhine. Charles 
the Sixth manifested a desire to command his army in 

erson. I represented to him that he could gain no 
ee by it. My opinion was but too well-founded. 
As I clearly perceived that Villars meant to make an 
attempt on Landau, I ordered lines to be formed at 
Etlingen, within which I sent one half of my army, and 
the other at Miihlberg, where I hoped my re- 
inforcements would arrive’ before the fall of Landau ; 
but the prince of Wartemberg was obliged to capitu- 
late. 

Still I was in hopes of preventing the French from 
besieging Friburg. I took possession of all the defiles 
of the mountains. I threw up entrenchments, formed 
abattis, and erected redoubts at all the principal points. 
The inferiority of my force made me fear that the peace, 
which must necessarily be soon concluded, would be 
detestable: I called in all my troops, leaving only 
eighteen thousand with Vaubonne, to defend the pas- 
sage of the mountains. Villars attacked the heights 
with his grenadiers. The home of the circles, which I 
had placed behind the abattis, behaved like the Dutch 
at Denain, and ran away ut the first fire. The duke 
of Bourbon and the prince of Conti began the attack 
of the defiles at seven in the evening. Vaubonne, 
hurried away by the fugitives could not rally them till 
they were at such a distance that he could not regain 
his entrenchments, and contented himself with throw- 
ing twelve battalions into Friburg. After so many bat- 
tles during a period of thirteen years, the emperor’s 
troops themselves were but raw recruits. The best of 
my entrenchments at Hohlgraben being forced, there 
was nothing to check Villars in his march across the 
Black ee and he opened the trenches before Friburg 
on the Ist of October. Harsch disputed every inch of 
ground. In the night before the 14th and 15th, the 





a 
covered way was taken by assault; and he there 
seventeen hundred men. When the inhabitants 
that Harsch was determined not to surrender ‘til} the 
assault of the body of the place, which was battered 
down with balls, the oldest priest carrying the host, 
the magistrates, women, and children, all th to 
him. . The fire from the ramparts continued as 
and when the breach was wide enough to enter in come 
panies, on the Ist of November he abandoned thetown, 
and retired into the citadel. This was followed by dee 
fending, fighting, writing, demanding, refusing, 
ng, prolonging suspensions of hostilities till the 2st, 
and then by capitulation. 

Farewell to the empire! farewell to its two bulwarks? 
was the general cry at all the courts of 
which were dying of fear. Why are they incorrigible 
If little ministers, and great or little mistresses werg 
not gained by France, they might raise one hundred 
thousand men to defend, in the first place, the pase 
sage of the Rhine; and then the fortresses erected 
and to be erected. There are very bad Germans ip 
Germany. 

The same courts and states of the empire hayi 
crossed me, as some years before they had done prineg 
Louis of Baden, had rendered it impossible forme to 
relieve those two places. This, I confess, h 
disgusted me of the war, so that I was one of the first 
to advise the emperor to make peace. France had 
been making prodigious efforts: her resourves are ine 
finite. *Tis the will of one individual and of one nas 
tion, The Austrian monarchy is composed of five or 
six, which have different constitutions. What a dif 
ference in civilization, population, and importance? 
the title of emperor does not bring a single man or a 
single kreutzer. He must even negotiate with his 
empire that it may not be French; with the Bohemians, 
that they may not run away into Prussia and Saxony 
for fear of becoming soldiers ; with his Lombards, who 
are ready to turn Savoyards ; with his Hungarians, 
ready to turn Turks ; and with his Flemings, ready to 
become Dutchmen. ‘ 

La Houssie was directed to sound, on the part of 
Louis the Fourteenth and Undheim, the minister of 
the elector palatine, on that of Charles the Sixth. The 
first appointed Villars to treat with me at Rastadt, to 
which place I was sent at the same time, Villars ar. 
rived there first, to do the honours of the place, as he’ 
told me, and came to the foot of the stairs to receive 
me. Never did men embrace with more military sin- 
cerity, and I may venture to add, with more esteem 
and attachment. Our juvenile friendship, when com 
_ in arms in Hungary, and our intimacy at 

ienna, while he was ambassador there, interrupted by 
military exploits on both sides, rendered this interview 
so affecting, that the officers and men composing our 
escorts also cordially embraced one another. A cons 
versation of an hour, in my apartment, to which Villars’ 
conducted me, fixed the basis of the treaty. “I was 
in expectation,” said I, laughing to Villars, “of exor 
bitant demands on your part, but I suppose they have’ 
not yet arrived, since in your heart you think mine 
reasonable, ‘You will send a courier to notify my ob- 
Jections ; he will return to you with orders to agree to’ 
none of my propositions. Your second will bring you 
intelligence that they are beginning to listen to reason 
at Vienna, and we shall sign.” All that I predicted 
partly came to pass ; and while he was waiting for the 
second courier, I said to him ; “Allow me, my dear 
marshal, to go in the mean time to spend the carnival 
at Stuttgard, with the duke of Wurtemberg. My body 
requires recreation ; but for these two years, owing to 
you, my mind has been instill greater need of it”— 
“ With all my heart,” said he, “and I will go and 
amuse myself at Strasburg, till Contades, whom I will 
send off to the king, shall return with fresh instructions 
Allow me also to give you a ball this evening, as 
though we were not going to fight perhaps for a fort- 
night tocome, People will consider our sovereigns the 
best friends in the world, while it is only their ambas- 
sadors that are so, if you, Monseigneur, will permit me 
to assume an appellation so dear to my heart.” In 
the time that we remained together, 1 gave him balls 
and suppers in my turn, His entertainment was 
better than mine, which was rather too much in the 
German style ; I was quite out of my element. Who 
ever saw us together at night would not have supposed 
that we were quarrelling all day. At the entertain 
ments which he gave me, his conversation seemed more 
amusing and more agreeable than ever. Nobody could 
be more so than he. He had far more interesting things 
to tell me than when we were acquainted. e were 
talking one day of the difference of our nations? 
“ Yours,” said Villars to me, “seems immovable, never 
doing glorious things but by halves, and never disgrae- 
ing itself."—“ And yours,” replied I, “ is never steady.’ 
It is in fact two; one susceptible of discipline, fatigue,’ 
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and enthusiasm, when it is headed by a Villars, a 
Vendome, and a Catinat ; and the other, that of Blen- 


our affairs. The understanding and 


and that very quickly. For instance, if I to 
Ie ith some of you, I would equip some of my dra- 
in the French uniform, and direct them to er 
outon your rear: ‘ We are cut off!’ But with suc 
valour, and such a man as you, my dear marshal, they 
are very dangerous fellows. 

“ ,” said he, “ we talk without being aware of 
it, like Hannibal and Scipio.—What think you of the 
Turks? Are they yet as stupid as in my time, when 
I began to admire you, Monseigneur ?” 

jobody will ever change their system,” answered 
“but it might be turned to good account without 
Ifa pacha, a renegado, a general of the allies of 

the Porte, were to place platoons after their manner, as 
a second line in the intervals of the first, and others as 
a third in those of the second, and then again reserves, 
and their spahis on the wings, with their accursed 
shouts of ‘ Allah ! Allah !’ and their mode of advancing, 
in fifties with a pair of colours, they would be invincible.” 

“ You will be angry with me for what I am going to 
say,” observed Villars. “Do you know the foolish sto- 

which has been told concerning you, to account for 
the loss of the battle of Denain 2” 

« Let me hear of it,” said I, “it will amuse me.” 

“Well, it was said that you had a mistress at Mar- 
chiennes ; that an Italian dancer, beautiful as an angel, 
had her quarters there; and that you had troops at 
that post, only for her safety and yours, during your 
ng ily with hi thi 

eartily with him at this story. 

al hee said L “it was rather tor late for me to 
catch the foolish fever called love. I had better have 
taken it at Venice or Vienna, when we were young, 
You paid attention to ladies, { remember ; but it was 
without loving or being loved by them; for they take 
French gallant for fashion’s sake.” 

“That often happens to us in France too,” replied 
he. “It isa fashion there likewise, nay, even an em- 
ployment, when we have nothing else to do: indeed, 
itis almost necessary to save our character. Consider 
what they have said of M. de Vendome and of Catinat.” 

He passed some jokes on his friend Madame de 
Maintenon, and the steeple from which Chamillard had 
reconnoitred me, dnd highly amused me at the expense 
of the duke of Burgundy, the Villerois, the Tallards, 
the Marsins, and the La Feuillades, “I was delight- 
ed,” said I, “to find that you were converting and 
cutting the throats of the Hugonots in the Cevennes, 

of being opposed to me at Hochstett.” I had 
no difficulty to make him acknowledge that, but for his 
wound, he would have beaten me at Malplaquet ; 
but it was much harder for him to prove, as he at- 
tempted to do, that [had not committed some slight 
error at Denain. 

—~ these little flatteries produced some obser- 
vations favourable to the emperor in his despatches to 
Louis the Fourteenth. I hinted in conversation, that 
I was not yet acquainted with this emperor, and that 
he seemed to me to be extremely obstinate. With 
pleasure I observed Villars talking with some members 
of the states of the empire, supposing that he would 

m that I had obtained from them five millions to 

the war again, if it should be absolutely neces- 
3 and we parted, 
_ 1714—Contades went like the wind, and returned 
in the same manner on the 26th of February. The 
framing of new instructions, the assembling of the 
council, the alterations in the conditions, the discussions 
on this subject, and perhaps also the despatching of 
Some secret couriers, who arrived without my know- 
this was the business of six weeks. 

illars sent Contades to me, to request that I would 

semen to whatever he should communicate to me in 
he king’s name, and we both returned very expedi- 
tiously to Rastadt, Seeing that very few articles in my 
Propositions were altered, I signed on the 6th of March. 

I could not forbear laughing at the titles assumed by 
the emperor; such as king of Corsica, Algiers, Jaen 
and the Canaries: duke of Athens and Neopatri ; lord 
of Tripoli, &e. ; and beside them, the most serene 
prince and lord Louis the Fourteenth ; then my titles 
im abundance, and next to them, the general of the 
; h army, named De Villars; and! admired the 
impertinence of our chanceries. “I shall go to Vi- 
enna,” said I to him, “ to procure the ratification of 
our treaty, because | am afraid that some alterations 

t be made in it; and I will soon see you again.” 
was most favourably received by the court and by 


the necessary formalities with those of his most christian 
majeaty. It was at Baden that they met for this pur- 
pose; and thither Villars and I repaired to affix our 
signatures once more to the same contract. 

e were both apprehensive fur a moment, lest the 
death of queen Anne, which happened just at this 
juncture, should uce some alteration; but our 
subaltern ministers had the good sense not to make any 
remonstrances to us on that subject. 

All that now grieved me was to be obliged to = 
from Villars, whom I was never to seeagain. “ We 
shall probably fight no more battles, and sign no more 
treaties together,” said I, to him, “ but we shall never 
cease to love and to esteem each other.” That brave 
man was also affected at taking leave of me, and I de- 
parted for Vienna. 

1715.—The short years of peace which I there passed 
were to me more fatiguing than those of war. Abun- 
dance of conferences with the English and Dutch minis- 
ters respecting the barrier-treaty of the Low Countries, 
and also with ‘those of the emperor, Harrach, and 
Zinzendorf, about the restoration of the finances. They 
were dreadfully deranged. I had paid the army when, 
and how I could. It was necessary for a commanding 
general to have all his wits about him. My bills had 
sometimes been protested; therefore, in the same man- 
ner as people send diamonds to a pawnbroker, I had 
sometimes pledged provinces. At length, by little and 
little, notwithstanding the disharmony of the chiefs of 
the different departments, I effected some little mprove- 
ment in the revenues of the state. 

When I received information of the death of Louis 
the Fourteenth, it produced, I confess, the same effect 
on me as the fall of an old stately oak, uprooted by a 
tempest, and extended on the ground. He had stood 
80 long! death, before it erases great recollections, 
revives them all in the first moment. History is indul- 
gent to princes in their outset. That of this great 
monarch needed no indulgence ; but now age had 
blunted the talons of the lion, A regency was des- 
tined to allow us time to breathe. But a circum- 
stance occurred, which cut out plenty of work for us 

in. 

At the beginning of May,I gave audience to a 
Turkish ambassador, who came to request the emperor 
not to interfere in the quarrel between the sublime porte 
and Venice. 

On examining myself, I dare not decide whether my 
opinion was not governed by some small degree of 
personality. Glory is sometimes a hypocrite, which 
disguises itself in the cloak of the honour of states. 
One imagines insults, charges others with injuries, in- 
solence, and bad intentions, and occasions the destruc- 
tion of five hundred thousand men. But this time several 
of the ministers, and Guido Stahrenberg himself, though 
not a friend to me, coincided in my opinion, Charles the 
Sixth appointed me to the command of one hundred and 
twent Save thousand men, of whom fifty-five thousand 
were detached in two corps. 

Charles the Sixth conferred on me the government 
general of the Low Countries. I gave the post of de- 

uty-governor to an Italian named Prié, I think I might 
fe made a better choice. 

We were again in want of money. Kaunitz went 
to collect what he could in the empire, and the pope 
granted us a brief for levying the tithes and extraor- 
dinary dues of the clergy in all the provinces of our 
monarchy. 

The Turks were placing Temeswar in a good state 
of defence, when a fire, which burned forty houses of 
that town, and another at Belgrade, which consumed 
thirty vessels laden with stores, induced a belief that 
Mahomet disapproved the war, This moment of supersti- 
tion was perhaps fortunate to me ; for Léffelholtz made 
himself master of Merrovitz without resistance. 

The pacha complained of these hostilities. Lffel- 
holtz replied, that they had been begun on his side by 
the fire which his saicks had opened on some of the 
imperial troops who were sailing down the Save. The 
poor pacha, who perhaps knew nothing of the matter, 
ordered those who had fired to be impaled ; but this I 
affected to consider as the first effect of anger rather than 
as a reparation. - d 

It is scarely possible to decide which of two parties 
is in the wrong at the commencement of a war. They 
quarrel, complain, recriminate, and fight, before the 
matter can be cleared up. The grand signior would, 
if he durst, have confined the emperor’s resident, and 
sent the grand vizir with one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, who, thinking himself extremely cun- 

ning, pretended to be marching into Dalmatia, and 
suddenly turned off towards Belgrade, with orders not 
to pass the boundary of the two empires. 

After witnessing the birth and decease of a young 
archduke, I set off from Vienna on the Ist of July, in 





the city, both being heartily tired of the war. I pro- 
the appointinent of plenipotentiarics to t 


of information, either true or false, that 





as -) 





the Turks intended to cross the Save. Langlet took 
pene of Ratheza. The sublime sent us a 
ong manifesto, clever enough for a chnstian potentate,” 
which contained nt, and wore an air of 
Feed faith ; but it was easy for us to prove that a 
urkish spy had already been impaled in our camp, 
and that an Hungarian renegado was collecting de- 
serters of all nations to form a corps for the service of 
the Porte. 
On the 27th of July, I went to Peterwaradin, and 
the d vizir into the old en ts of Semlin. 
I had no great difficulty to draw him from them; for 
having as much inclination to fight as myself, he met 
me half way. His name was Hali; and such was his 
enmity to the Christians, that after taking one hundred 
thousand florins as the ransom of Breuner, who had 
been made prisoner, he nevertheless afterwards ordered 
his head to be cut off, as will be seen presently. A 
favourite with his father-in-law, Achmet the ‘Third 
a involved in the intrigues of the seraglio, ignorant 
and presumptuous, he was the Villeroi of the Turke. 
“This grand vizir of the infidels,” said he, meaning 
me, “is not what he passes for. This will present! 
be seen, for I am ing against him.” He snaemas 
ingly crossed the Save. I sent John Palfy to recon- 
noitre; he had two horses killed under him, and retired 
in good order, though seventy thousand spahis at- 
tempted to surround him; but he gained a defile. 
“This at least,” said I, “is a pretty decisive act of 
hostility on their part.” It took place at Carlowitz, 
the very spot where peace had been concluded seven- 
teen years before. On the 2d of August I crossed the 
Danube with my army. The host of spahis, who 
fancied they had gained some advantage in the great 
skirmish to which I have alluded, arrived too late to 
prevent me. They found me encamped behind old 
entrenchments ; and as soon as Hali arrived with his 
janizaries, he fell to work to besiege me in their usual 
way. The approaches, trenches, parallels, batteries, 
were all commenced, and almost finished in some places 
by daybreak. They follow, as I have already observed, 
the plan of the Romans, without being aware of it, b 
entrenching themselves immediately on their arriv 
On the 5th, at eight in the morning, they saluted me 
with all their artillery. 1 fully expected that this famous 
grand vizir would commit some blunder or other, and 
that he would be embarrassed with his superior num- 
bers. Being unable to form a larger front, on account 
of my flanks being well supported, even when marching, 
he formed small bodies of troops which did not engage. 
These were perhaps designed for reserves, which his 
good sense might Kee suggested the idea of, (for he 
was not deficient in that, or in courage either,) but which 
were afterwards forgotten. The prince of W drtemberg, 
whom I ordered to make the first attack on my | 
broke the enemy, and penetrated every where. But 
my right went on badly ; the eight columns being ob- 
liged to break, in order to pass the apertures in my 
entrenchments ; and being unable to deploy, on ac- 
count of the proximity of those of the Turks, were 
roughly handled, Lanken and Wallenstein were kill- 
ed, At this moment, Bonneval once more laid me 
under the greatest obligations. All around him were 
killed ; he was himself wounded in the abdomen with 
a lance. He had but twenty-five men left; but he 
gave me time to send Palfy, with two thousand horse, 
upon the flank of the janizaries, hitherto conquerors 
in this attack. We then became victorious, but not 
till after an engagement of five hours. I entered the 
magnificent tent of the grand vizir, Hali; and there 
the chaplains of the nearest regiments, in a loud voice 
returned thanks to the God of armies in prayers re. 
peated by the soldiers, with a demeanour both military 
and religious. 

From this place I sent captain Zeil of my regiment 
to the emperor with the account, which was only five 
or six lines, Tis easy to be modest when one is suc- 
cessful, 

I did not care to pursue the Turks, for they were 
still much stronger than we. They were fired upon, in 
their retreat, by the artillery of Peterwaradin. The 
unfortunate Hali died the next day at Carlowitz of two 
wounds which he received while endeavouring at the 
head of his guards to rally the fugitives; and it was a 
few minutes before he expired that he ordered young 
Breunar, whom [ have already mentioned, to be put te 
death, “in order,” said he, “that this dog may not sur- 
vive me. © that I could serve all the christian dogs in 
the same manner!” 

The 25th of August I encamped before Temeswar, 
which I invested, and amused myself by taking the 
pacha’s handsome kiosk and len, and a mosque, 
which the Turks chose rather to abandon, than, pay 
said, to. profane by defending it. 

On the 1st of September the trenches were opened, 





I severely sculded pnnce Emanuel of Portugal, who, 
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not content with being there, engaged in pursuit of a 
small body of Turks whom he espied. He had his 
horse killed, and received a violent contusion on the 
knee, Fortunately he did not take warning by this, 
but continued to expose himself much pap two 
campaigns. On the 9th the Turks made a wretched 
sally, and on the 24th a reinforcement, which they 
attempted to throw into the place, was soundly beaten. 

On the 30th we took by assault the Palanka, on 
which the fate of the town almost depended; but it 
cost us very dear. I there lost a great number of offi- 
cers, alike distinguished for their military and social 
qualities. On the 13th of October Temeswar capitu- 
lated. A few more rainy days would perhaps have 
forced me to raise the siege. How fortunate! The 
Turks demanded mercy for some Cowirouzzers. I re- 
collect that my answer to this article was: “'Those 
scoundrels may go whithersoever they please.” That 
appellation is by no means a matter of indifference ; it 
signifies a rebel, and though originally confined to those 

Hungary, it is good policy to encourage the soldier 
to apply it to all the enemies of the house of Austria, 
as if they were its subjects, and consequently to treat 
them with all the contempt that is felt for traitors. The 
merest trifle sometimes gives a useful and advantageous 
bias to an army. 4 

I set out for Vienna, but by the way went fog, 
at Raab, the whole tedious ceremony of being investe 
with the consecrated cap and sword, with which the 
pope was pleased to decorate me, 

he venerable veteran Heister, whom I had appoint- 
ed governor after the battle and siege in which he had 
distinguished himself, (being determined to take part 
in them, notwithstanding his great age,) came to meet 
me at the head of the foo ishop Gondor put 
the cap on my head. [ wrote a handsome letter in 
Latin to his holiness, and pursued my journey with 
the chevalier Rasponi, woe bad brought me all these 
fine things, whom [ took as a volunteer about my per- 
son, and who was soon afterwards killed in a Joel 
about a courtezan. 

1717.—Not a soul complained of an enormous but 
very judiciously divided tax, imposition, and contribu- 
tion, which I proposed to be laid on the whole monarchy, 
at the same time furnishing it with means of commerce 
which nobody would have thought of. Charles the 
Sixth ordered all those who had it in their power to in- 
terfere, not to molest me, and he found the benefit of it. 
Oppenheimer, the celebrated Jew, supplied me in a 
very short time with remounts and stores, They cost 
me rather dear, but I was in haste. ; 

Princes and volunteers came from all quarters to 
serve under me, in numbers sufficient to compose a 
squadron. Among the former were a prince of Fleasa, 
two of Bavaria, a Bevern, a Culmbach, one of Wiir- 
temburg, two of Ligne, one of Lichtenstein, one of An- 
halt Dessau, the comte de Charolai, the princess of 
Dombes, Marsillac, Pons, &c. &c. 

_ The emperor made me a present of a magnificent 
diamond crucifix, assuring me that all my victories past 
and to come were from God—an excellent way of re- 
leasing himself from all obligations to me; and I set 
out for Futack, where I reassembled the army at the 
end of May. 

It was necessary for me to make myself master of 
Belgrade, which, during three centuries, had been so 
often taken and retaken. Luckily, 1 found there no 
John de Capistran, the Franciscan, who, with the cruci- 
fix in his hand, and standing all day in the hottest fire, 
defended the place with such obstinacy: nor an Hun- 
niades who commanded there against Mahomet the 
Second, in 1456. Hunniades died of his wounds ; 
Mahomet lost an eye, and the friar was canonized. 

The grand signior had unfortunately too well replaced 
the hot-headed grand vizir, who had been killed. His 
successor was Hatschi Ali, Pacha of Belgrade, who 
made the most judicious dispositions for the preserva- 
tion of the piace, and gave me a good deal of trouble. 
The 16th of June I crossed the Danube: my volunteer 
princes threw themselves into boats that they might ar- 
rive first, and have an opportunity of charging the 
spahis with some mr a of Mercy’s regiment, which 
had already crossed below Panczova, for the purpose of 
covering the landing of some, and the bridge constructed 
upon eighty-four vessels for the others. On the 19th 
I went with a strong escort to reconnoitre the spot where 
I intended to pitch my camp. ‘Twelve hundred spahis 
rushed upon us with unparalleled fury, shouting Allah! 
Aliah! I know not how one of their officers forced 
his way through a squadron in front of me, that he 
might come to seek me at the head of the second, where 
I was from prudence, having a great many orders to 
give. He missed me. I was going to despatch him 
with my pistol, when a dragoon by my side knocked 
him from his horse. We hud the same day a naval 
engagement, which Jasted two hours, and as our saicks 








gained the pirentom, I remained master of the ope 
rations on the Danube. The 20th made the troops 
work at the lines of countervallation, under a tremen- 
dous fire from the town. ‘Toward the conclusion of 
June, I removed my camp so near to Belgrade, that the 
balls were incessantly flying over myhead. A tempest 
destroyed my bridges, and but for the intrepidity of a 
Hessian officer in a redoubt, I know not how I should 
have reconstructed that of the Save, 

Intending to take the place from the side next the 
water, I sent Mercy to attack a fort at the mouth of 
the Donawitz; but he fell from his horse in a fit of apo- 
plexy. He was 4 back for dead; fortunately, 

owever, he afterwards recovered. Being apprized of 
the accident, I went to replace him, and the fort was 
taken. The prince of Dombes had a narrow escape by 
my side, from a ball which made my horse prance. 
Marcilly was killed while bravely defending himself in 
a post, which I had directed him to entrench. He beg- 
ged assistance of Rodolph Heister, who refused it, and 
who was luckily killed (as a punishment for his cow- 
ardice) by a cannon-ball which reached him behind his 
chevaux de frise. I arrived by accident at first with a 
strong escort only: I sent fora large detachment; I 
stopped, and completely defeated the janizaries, leaving 
indeed five hundred killed upon the spot, and among 
them, Torre, Tisconti, Siegen, &c. Here also fell the 
Pacha of Romelia, the best officer of the Mussulmans. 

On the 22d of July, my batteries were finished. I 
bombarded, burned, and battered down the city at such 
a rate, that it would have capitulated, but for theintelli- 
gence that the grand vizir was expected to arrive on the 
30th at Nissa, with two hundred thousand men. 

The Ist of August he made his appearance on the 
heights that overlooked my camp, extending in a semi- 
circle from the hills of Krotzka to those ot Dedina, 
The Mussulmans who covered them formed the finest 
amphitheatre inthe world, a charming view for a painter, 
but a most execrable one for a general. Cooped up 
between this army and a fortress with a garrison of thir- 
ty thousand men, the Danube on my right, and the 
Save on my left, my resolution was formed. | intended 
to march out of my lines to attack them, notwithstand- 
ing the advantage of their ground ; but the fever which 
had already begun to make havoc among my army, 
did not spare me. There was I seriously ill and confine 
to my bed, instead'of being at the head of my troops, 
whom I was anxious to lead to glory. 

I must needs think that they were rather uneasy at 
court, in the city, and even in my army. Both courage 
and good fortune are required to extricate one’s self 
from such a situation. Any general, who should have 
replaced me, might, nay must, have supposed that he 
should be ruined if he retreated, and beaten if he did 
not. Our condition was growing daily worse. The 
heavy artillery of the Turks had arrived on the malate 
which [ have mentioned. We were so bombarded from 
them, as well as from the fortress, that I knew not 
where to oe my tent, for several of my servants 
had been killed going into and out of it. In the little 
skirmishes (and such were very frequent) with the 
spahis, my young volunteers never failed to go and ply 
their pistols, though the cannon always interfered in 
these affairs, One day d’Estrades, governor of the 
prince de Dombes, had a leg shot off by his side, and 
one of his pages was killed. All our princes whom I 
have named above distinguished themselves, and loved 
me as their father. 

I had caused the country in the rear of the grand 
vizir’s army to be ravaged ; but those people, as well as 
their horses, and above all their camels, subsist upon 
almost nothing. Not an hour passed in which I was 
not losing a score of menby the dysentery, or the cannon 
of the lines, which the infidels every night advanced a 
good deal nearer to my entrenchments. I was, if any 
thing, less the besieger than the besieged. Things 
went on better fer mein the city. A bomb in a powder 
magazine completely destroyed it, and occasioned the 
loss of three thousand lives. 

At length I recovered from my disorder, and on the 
15th of August, in spite of the bad advice of people 
who are not fond of battles, I determined upon an en- 
gagement. I expected that ennui and despair would 
give me success. 

I slept not like Alexander before the battle of Arbela, 
though the Turks did, without being Alexanders: opium 
and predestination make them philosophers. I gave 
short and clear instructions according to any circum- 
stances that might happen, and left my entrenchments 
about one in the morning. Thedarkness, and then the 
fog, rendered my first eflorts a game of chance. Some 
off my battalions of the right wing fell on their march, 
without intending it, into a branch of the trenches of 
the Turks. Dreadful was the confusion that ensued 
among the latter, as they have neither advanced posts 
nor scouts; our confusion was not less, bafiling all 








description: on the left and in the centre they 
firing on both sides, without knowing at whe, ae 
janizaries fled from their entrenchments, into which | 
time to throw fascines and gabions, to form a pas. 
sage for my cavalry, who pursued them I know nog 
how. The fog dispersed, and the Turks perceived g 
terrible opening ; but for my second line, which I on 
dered to march immediately to fill this chasm, I should 
have been undone. I would then have marched in 
order ; but no such thing; 1 was better served than | 
imagined. La Colonie, at the head of his Bavarians, 
gave way to his ardour, and took a battery of ei 
pieces of cannon. I was obliged to do better than | 
would: I supported the Bavarians; and the Turks, 
after running to the very heights, lost all the adv 
of their ground, A large body of their cavalry ‘al 
upon mine, which had advanced too far; a whole 
regiment was cut in pieces, but two others seasonably 
coming up to its relief, decided the victory. Here { 
received a cut with a sabre ; it was, I believe, my thir 
teenth wound, and probably my last. All was over 
by eleven in the morning. Viard, during the acti 
overawed the garrison of Belgrade, whic capitulated 
the same day. I forgot that there was no Boufflers in 
the city ; I behaved generously, and granted the ho 
nours of war to the garrison, who not knowing what they 
meant, neglected to avail itself of them. Men, women, 
children, carriages, and camels, departed all at once, 
pell-mell, either by land or by water. 
At Vienna, the devout ascribed my success to a mi- 
racle, and those whoenvied me, to good luck. Charles 


the Sixth, I believe, was among the former, and Guido: 


Stahrenberg among the latter, 
there, as might be expected. 

It has already been seen that sometimes sat in judg. 
ment on myself. Here is my opinion respecting this 
victory, which I have rather to justify pent for than to 
boast of. My partisans have extolled it too highly, and 
those who were jealous of me have found too much 
fault with it. They ought rather to have proposed to 
cut off my head on this occasion than for Zenta, for 
there I risked nothing. I was sure of vicfory; whereas 
here I might not only have been beaten, but overwhelm- 
ed, undone, if a tempest or the cannon ‘of the Turkish 
lines to the left on the banks of the Danube had destroyed 
my bridges; but I had indeed the superiority in saicks, 
workmen, and gunners, to protect or repair them, and 
a corps at Semlin. 

Could I anticipate the tardiness or ill-will of authori- 
ties which clash where there are so many internal 
abuses in the administration, and such i 
heads of the civil department and commissariat? This 
cause kept me destitute of all that was necessary for 
me to begin the siege and take Belgrade before the ar- 
rival of the grand vizir; and this afterwards prevented 
me from being beforehand with him upon the heights; 
which I should nevertheless have occupied, but for my 
accursed fever, before his artillery had arrived there, 
And then that unfortunate dysentery, which carried my 
army to the hospital, or rather to the grave; for every 
regiment had a cemetry behind its camp—could any 


I was well received 


oneanticipate that too? It was these two reasons that’ 


made me attack, and consequently risk every thing and 
nothing, for I was as sure to be ruined in one way as 
inthe other. I threw up entrenchments upon entrench- 
ments; I knew a little more on that subject than my 
comrade the grand vizir; and had a sufficient number 
of people in health toguard them. _I obliged him to de- 
camp for want of provisions, (for the country to the dis- 
tance of seven miles behind his camp had been ravaged, 
as I have already observed,) and consequently Belgrade 
to surrender. If then this manuscript should come to 
light, no praise, my dear reader, or censure. Ina word, 
I might not have come off so well, but forthe protection 
of the virgin, according to the opinion of Charles the 
Sixth his jesuit, and the pious souls who wished me at 
the devil; for the battle was fought on Assumption - 

Europe was negotiating elsewhere. Some charitable 
creature advised the emperor to send me for that pur- 
pose to London, with a view to procure for another the 
easy glory of putting an end to the war. j 

1718,—I was not such a simpleton as to be caught in 
this snare, and I set out for Hungary at the beginning 
of June, with a fine sword, worth eighty thousand flo 
rins, given me by the emperor. 

In regard to friends and enemies, I ought to observe 
that I was often indebted for my successes to foreigners 
serving in my armies, Among these I have had the 
following Frenchmen : Commercy, Vaudemont, Stain- 
ville, Rabutin, Erbeville, Saint-Amour, Dupigny, Mon- 
tigni, Corbeille, Bonneval, Langallerie, Castel, Viard, 
Vaubonne, the two Mercys ;_ princes of Lorraine, Croy, 
la Marche, Hautois, Gondrecour, la Colonie, Batté, 
Faber, Marisny, Martigny, Langlet, and the duke 
Aremberg, whom I may reckon a foreigner, heing from 


the Low Countries, All of them had many French of 


orance in the, 
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fers in their regiments. ‘There were likewise a great 
number in the two regiments of Francis and Leopold 
Lorraine, in mine, in that of my nephew, and of Ema- 
guel, prince of Portugal Hamilton, Brown, and the 
two Wallis’, were Irish. Of Italians I had Marcelli, 
Montecuculli, Veterani, Locatelli, Arragoni, Bagni, 

ti, Massei, Magni Videlli, Negrelli, Rosa Grana, 
Porica, Perselli, Cavriani, Strasoldo, &c.; and of Spa- 
piards, Vasques, Galbes, Cordua, Ahumada, and Alcan- 


4 ight also reckon as foreigners (for they pass al- 
most for such at Vienna) the Hungarians, of whom I 
had two Palfys, Nadasti, Esterhazy, Spleni, Ebergeni, 
Baboezai, which proves that there were many Austrians 
atcourt, and few in the mag! my Germans being al- 
gost all from the empire. he heads of families, and 
the eldest sons, do not eriter into the service in this 
country. It was’in vain thatI attempted to introduce 
the fashion. ’ . 

The Turks were desirous of making peace, and so 
was the emperor. I could very well have dispensed 
with it, for I confess that I was fond of war. All the 
qourts sent negotiators to Passarowitz. ‘To procure the 
better conditions, I marched towards the grand vizir, 
who had just arrived with his army in the neighbour- 
hood of Nissa. Ishould have had an easy task, for he 
had only eighty thousand men ; I was in the best dis- 

ition for attacking him, when a cursed courier 
tme the unwelcome intelligence that the treaty 

of peace had been signed on the 2Ist of July. Withus 
this is only called a truce, which one observes as long 
as one pleases, or breaks according to circumstances, 
This lasted but twenty-five years. It was a cardinal, 
who ought to have been the enemy of Mahomet, that 
saved hisempire. In this manner policy trifles with re- 

Alberoni caused Spain to declare against us. 

If the repairs which I ordered to be made at Orsowa, 
and the fortifications at Belgrade, and the allotment of 

warters in Hungary had not detained me there, I 
dhould have caused the emperor to be respected in my 
government general of the Low Countries, Prié had 
suppressed the first commotion by fetching from Luxem- 

prince Ferdinand de Ligne’s regiment of dragoons. 
Asecond took place ; the rioters in the great square at 
Brussels were fired upon, but instead of continuing to 
employ force, Prié was frightened, because he was told 
that the country people were coming to avenge the 
death of the inhabitants of the city. He ought to have 
been recalled, but the wily Italian, well aware that this 
would be my opinion, made amends for his weakness. 
1719.—With a force of twenty-five thousand men, 
whom I prevailed upon the emperor to send to the Low 
Countries, upon a third rebellion, (for the citizens of 
Brussels attempted from day to day to undermine the 
authority of the sovereign,) he caused, on the 18th of 
December, the five ringleaders to be hanged, and 
Anniessens, the father of the city, to be beheaded,* 


* The commencement of the disturbances in the Low 
Countries was this. The emperor had thought fit to appoint 
anew council at Brussels, for the administration of the af- 
firs of Brabant, and this council directed a fresh oath to be 
administered to the different companies of the city, in the 
person of the nine deans or masters. The burgomaster 
tecordingly summoned them to the town-house, and read a 
letter which he said was written by the emperor, directing 
the form of the oath to be taken by them. ‘The masters re- 
quested to see the letter, but as the magistrate absolutely 
tefused to show it, they, with one single exception, with- 
drew, declaring their resolution to suffer death, rather than 
do any thing contrary to their rights and privileges, The 
people, espousing the cause of the masters, flocked to the 
town-house to wreak their vengeance on the individual who 
hadtaken the prescribed oath; but being disappointed of 
their object, they attacked and demolished the house of the 
pa A detachment of the garrison was sent to 





the rioters, but their numbers had increased to such a 
, that the troops returned without attempting any 


Asecond disturbance broke out on occasion of a subsidy 
demanded by the emperor, and which could not be levied 
without the consent of the guilds. ‘The masters, however, 
declared that they would hear of no imposts to be laid upon 
the people, till the council had annulled all sentences and 

against their companies, to the prejudice of their 
ancient rights and privileges. This requisition, deemed 
insolent, and tending to undermine the imperial authority, 
Was rejected with contempt, and gave rise to fresh riots, in 
ich the houses of some obnoxious magistrates were de- 
Molished or burned. Though the rioters were charged by 
the s, and several of them killed, the tumults continued , 
tad as the country people threatened to join the townsmen, 
the royal authority was obliged to yield and to comply with 
the demands of the guilds, 

On this, a considerable force was sent to the Low Coun- 
Mies; the garrison of Brussels was increased to ten thous 
fand men, and the citizens were forbidden to take arms 
tader pain ofdeath. An investigation into the late disturb- 
ices was instituted, and proofs sufficient to convict several 
ofthe masters of companies of disobedience to the emperor 
Were soon procured. They were brought to trial, and 








When his head dropped upon the scaffold, the silly 
rebels dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, as for- 
merly in that of Egmont and Hoorn ; and all was over, 
Weary of these disturbances, to which one could not 
apply the name of revolts, and the squabbles of Prié 
and Bonneval, who, at the distance of three hundred 
leagues, endeavoured to oblige me to take up the sword 
again, and to crown all his indiscretions had turned 
Turk, I requested the emperor to give his sister a 
vernment, to which I had not time to go and reduce the 
people to reason. Here is what I had written to Prié 
during the troubles ; which proves that people knew 
not what they were talking about when they said that 
Isupported him; for I never studied appearances: 
“ Represent to the Flemings, that it is their interest to 
cause a belief that they have it in their power to revolt, 
in order that they may be treated with some indulgence 
by the court; but neverto do so, because they would 
demonstrate the poverty of their character, and the 
nullity of their resources. Represent to them that with 
four pieces of cannon at the corners of a city, one may 
make it tremble. Represent to the least stupid, that 
nothing is ever gained by a revolution, because people 
know not what to set up in the place of what they 
have destroyed; and that the worst of sovereigns is 
preferred to the ablest men who succeed him. Besides, 
ours is too good to them ; the government of the house 
of Austria is of the mildest kind. Represent to the 
most upright that the accomplishment of a revolution 
requires crimes which make one shudder, but without 
which rebels are only laughed at; and that they must 
choose between the gibbet and obedience: and you, 
M. Prié, between your recall and the Spielberg ; vigour 
to prevent insurrections, and vigour to punish them.” 
he emperor made me his vicar-general in Italy, 
with a salary of one hundred and fifty thousand florins. 

Alberoni, our inveterate enemy, being dismissed, and 
his Philip the Fourth having acceded to the quadruple 
alliance, I had time to think of my pleasure. tt was my 
fancy to build my palace in the suburbs, somewhat in 
the Turkish or Arabic taste, with my four towers, which 
I well knew were not in any genuine style of archi- 
tecture, but they called to mind a great event. It was 
the spot where, in 1529, the grand vizir had pitched 
his tent ; and I constructed my menagerie at Beugebey 
exactly like the Mufti’s camp, with towers in which there 
had been tents for prayer. 

The arrangement of my maps, plans, and fine edi- 
tions, which [ had bought in London, and of the ex- 
cellent French, Latin, and Italian works, well bound, 
afforded me occupation, as well as my cascades, large 
jets d’eau, and superb basins, To return to my towers 
for which I was censured, I replied to those who foun 
fault with them: “I am as well acquainted as you 
are with the five Grecian orders, and also with the seven 
orders of battle of Vegetius, J like to have an order 
of my own in bothsciences, and I have found the benefit 
of it.” 

A very agreeable moment for me was occasioned by 
a Turkish embassy. The grand signior sent me thetwo 
finest Arabian horses I ever saw, a scimitar, and a 
turban, with this message: “ The one is a symbol of 
thy valour, the other of thy genius and of thy wisdom.” 
I like this eastern compliment, and distrust those of 
Christians, 

1720.—This was one of the most tranquil years of 
my life. ‘Taken up entirely with the arts and company, 
I did not do much, We had, as every where else, love 
intrigues and court intrigues ; but among the latter, 
none of those of waiting-women, such as we had seen 
in France, Our sovereigns, fortunately owing to their 
great pride, do not degrade themselves by intercourse 
with the vulgar. Every where else the valets, the 
grooms of the time of Rodolph the Second, the hunts- 
men, (where the monarch is fond of the chase,) and, in 
short, mean people possess influence, afford protection, 
are dangerous, and do mischief. Charles the Sixth, on 





found guilty. Sentence was passed, and executed the same 
day, on fourteen of the ringleaders. Among these was 
Anniessens, a venerable old man of seventy. None ever 
showed greater fortitude than he did on this occasion, He 
heard his sentence read without the least emotion, merely 
replied to all the charges that he was innocent, and that he 
had never sought to disturb the tranquillity of the city. 
When ordered to sign his sentence, according to the custom 
of the country, he bluntly refused, and replied with great 
composure, that he never imagined that the emperor had 
not forces sufficient to put an end toa life so far advanced 
as his. When upon the scaffold, he attempted to harangue 
the populace, but the noise made by the soldiers who sur- 
rounded him prevented his being heard. Not only did the 
yeople, as the prince observes, dip their handkerchiefs in 
his blood, but he was universally styled the martyr of his 
country, and received a magnificent funeral at the public 
expense. Nor did they, as Eugene too soldierly observes, 
think no more of the matter, for they gave Joseph the 
Second similar trouble, who could succeed in his nova- 
tions no better than his ancestor, 





_ 


the contrary, in order to keep them at a distance, made 
his chamberlains dress him, and they, after putting on 
his shoes, made a low genuflexion, and retired without 
uttering a word. 

Agreeably to my advice, the protestants were pro- 
tected against the too orthodox catholics and the elector 
palatine, to whom, but for this, the king of Prussia 
would have proved that he was the protector of his 
religion. In spite of me, Nimsch was punished for 
having written against me, it was said, and for having 
corresponded wtth Alberoni; but I procured a pardon 
for him, at least in part. As I did not even care about 
the excellent songs of Rousseau and Bonneval, still less 
should [ notice oly paragraphs, orill-written declama- 
Uons. 


1722.—I had not much to say, and very little to do, ° 


Charles the Sixth displayed his magnificence at the 
marriage of his niece. I gave entertainments too, and 
must confess that [ was delighted with my military 
court, and my old comrades. ‘That of the emperor was 
naturally more illustrious in point of rank, but not in 
merit. All the most distinguished persons in the em- 
pire were there. But the situation of La Favorita, in a 
street of the suburbs, was not favourable either to di- 
version or dignity, The dresses were all superb ; but 
taking no pleasure in parade of that kind, I often wore 
my mean and some of the generals followed my ex- 
ample, 

I received a great deal of company at my house 
between dinner and the play, because I find that more 
business may be done in a drawing-room than in a 
closet. I walked about with some foreign minister, or 
sat down in acorner with some of our own; anda 
communicative air makes people talkative. On the 
other hand, | often see the reserve of others repel eve 
body ; and concealing their mediocrity under the cloa’ 
of gravity and discretion, these gentlemen know noone, 
they are unacquainted with public and private opinion ; 
pm less secret than discreet, they are strangers to all 
that is passing. *Tis thus that sovereigns are often de- 
ceived he wont of inixing with society. 

There has not been a single bad one of the house of 
Austria, excepting Philip the Second, all his life, and 
Ferdinand the Second, once or twice. Charles the 
Sixth was only unfortunate in the choice of bis servants. 
His minister of the finances was an idiot. I caused 
him to be dismissed, and Gundacker Stahrenberg, a 
man of merit, to be appointed in his stead. Strattman 
likewise d infinite merit and great intelligence, 
Jorger had sound judgment, and spoke and wrote ex- 
tremely well. 

1723.—Charles the Sixth went to be crowned king 
of Bohemia: more pleasures and ceremonies. Charles 
had a reserved Spanish air, and took but little pains to 
laugh, though he was very fond of buffoons. This is 
always the case with people who are not naturally 
cheerful. He was good and just, 

Leopold, in my opinion, had more understanding ; 
but Joseph, who sed still more than either, was 
amiable, and would have governed in his own person, 
I said to him shortly before his death: “Employ, sire, 
none but honest men; but if you sometimes find a 
scoundrel willing to undertake the dirty work of in- 
trigues, and not ashamed to have his conduct disavow- 
ed, made use of such a one without esteeming him. 
The honour of states is not so ticklish as that of indi- 
viduals, Bad faith and meanness, independently of 
the abhorrence which they excite, are not sound policy. 
But address and dissimulatjon are allowable. Don’t pro- 
ceed too far against Rome and the clergy. You do not 
love France ; that I think pertectly natural, for though 
beaten by us at present, she possesses more resources 
than your majesty. If we centinue successful, notwith- 
standing the change which is preparing in England, 
after you have made peace, do not begin again ;. and 
never threaten any power till you are ready to strike. 
A young and ambitious monarch at the head of that, 
would conquer the world. Fortunately when Louis 
the Fourteenth was young, he speedily returned to 
Versailles to dance Vaimable vainqueur, and to hear 
an opera by his panegyrist Quinault: and & present 
he has not long to live.’ Though Joseph was not a 
bigot like his successor, he would never have deceived 
the share-holders of the company of Ostend, and with 
his magnanimous character, he would not have crouch- 
ed, like him, to the maritime — He one day said 
to me: “ Had I been in my father’s place, I should not 
have run away to Lintz, when you entered into our 
service. I would not have suffered myself to be shut up. 
in Vienna; but would have acted as aid-de-camp to the 
duke of Lorraine, at the battle of Vienna. | know 
what courtiers are. I saw enough of them at the siege 
of Landau. They pretended to tremble for us, and it 
is for themselves they tremble all the while.” The severe 
and frigid Leopold was not fond of Joseph. He was 
more partial to Charles, his younger brother, who was 
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less petulant, and more of a Spaniard in every respect, 
and could not forgive his love of pleasure, and his bursts 
of passion. It is true he was once guilty of great inde- 
corum in beating, in his presence, and that of a large 
company at a public entertainment, one of his people 
who did not pay proper attention to him.* 

When I did not directly interfere in matters of little 
importance, I was reproached with indolence, autho- 
thorized, it was spitefully observed, by my long and ac- 
tive military service, Had I entered into all the petty 
details, I should have been called trifling. I left them 
to Koch, Etlet, and Brockhausen, my referendaries, 
People clamoured against them; that made very little 
impression upon me: I had on my side all the good 
company, the populace, and the soldiery, whom I loved 
» more than I dida great aay | illustrious nobles, with 

whom I had occasion to be dissatisfied for their want 
of talents in war. 1 supported those three gentlemen, 
it was alleged. I was not a weathercock to turn with 
every wind. They understood me if I spoke but half 
a word ; and I should have done more harm to the pub- 
lic service by changing them, than good by redressing 
perhaps some slight abuses which it is difficult to dis- 
cover and to prevent. 

I read much, and had others to read to me: I had 
scarcely ever had time for it before. I was surprised 
to find in the history of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
the French of the early years of Louis the Fourteenth, 
many things which I had done, without knowing of 
these precedents, as if by instinct. I resolved to give 
my library to the emperor after my death, for he wants 
it, but my niece not at all. She will like better to play, 
and to keep a little court. 

1724,—I applied myself a good deal to internal affairs. 
I said to the ministers: “Cannot you disband this 
host of underlings, who prevent the money from reach- 
ing the pocket of the sovereign ? contrive a tax pro- 
portionate to the income or earnings of each individual ? 
provide habitations for paupers, and set them to work ? 
consult the English, the Dutch, the bankers, for a 

ood system of finance and manufactures? invite 
Ficmings to improve our agriculture ? bring our heaths 
into cultivation, by means of the monks or the soldiers, 
for whom villages might be built on them ? borrow of 
the clergy at two Ye cent. ? dig a bed for the river 
Wien, tocarry off the filth of the esplanade, which 
infects the city, and construct a fine quay, planted with 
four alleys of plantain-trees or acacia ? join the rivers 
by canals ? cause the roads to be repaired by the pro- 
prietors of the adjacent lands, without ruining the go- 
vernment by constructing them? double our population 
by the Huguenots of France, and the emigrants from 
the empire who are ill used by their petty tyrants of 
sovereigns ?” 

[ said to our generals: “Cannot you, to spare the 
emperor's subjects, raise regiments of Turks, Poles, 
Prussians, Saxons, and Italians, by inducing them to 
desert, and enlisting deserters? levy a Hungarian, 
Austrian, Bohemian, and Walloon army, with none but 
officers of their respective nations, to keep alive emu- 
lation? give furloughs to native subjects? keep up strong 

arrisons at Vienna, Presburg, Olmutz, Gratz, Lintz, 

russels, Luxemburg, and Milan? form an entrenched 
camp on each frontier, since fortresses are too expen- 
sive ; and encou the breeding of horses, that money 
may not be carried out of the country. 

Report has given a mistress to Charles the Sixth, as 
to any other person—the Spanish Altheim, though she 
was no more his mistress, than the Italian lady was 
mine formerly, or than Bathiany is now: but as his 
friend, [ said to her: “Cannot you persuade the em- 
peror to gain the love of the electors and first princes 
of the empire ; to draw them to Vienna by magnificent 
fetes ; to give them the order of the Fleece, or some 
other to their ministers, or colours to their bastards, 
and pensions or handsome recruiting officers to their 
mistresses ?” 

I said to the confessor :—“ Prevent accusations, in- 
formations, cabals, unjust proceedings, for want of 
entering into the merits of cases ; the monks from en- 
riching agpantin by foundations and votive gifts. 
Allow e¥ery convent to keep a certain number of 
invalids.” 

To the emperor I said: “ Prevent the Prussians, 
sire, .trom rising; the Russians from forming and ac- 
quainting themselves with our affairs ; and the French 
from gaining the preponderance. Your monarchy is 
rather straggling; but for that very reason it adjoins 
the north, the south, and the east. It is moreover in 





* This circumstance Villars in his memoirs mentions in 
these words :—“ He flew into such a passion one day at a 
public dinner, as to strike one of his attendants, who did 
not serve him so expeditiously as he wished. His father, 
the emperor, looked at him with emotion, and said :—* You 
might at least forrbea to expose yourself before strangers,’ ” 





the centre of Europe, to which your majesty ought to 
give law.” 

I return to the Spanish Altheim. As Charles the 
Sixth liked to phe agg soko he distinguished this 
lady. He would have made love withthe same gravity 
as he killed the grand equerry to whom I have alluded. 
He was afflicted beyond measure at the accident ; but 
nothing ever appeared on his imperial face. 

It were to be wished that this female had introduced 
into Austria the gallantry of her country, like the 
mother of Louis the Fourteenth, to whom the court of 
France owed its politeness, its taste, the amenity of its 
manners, still rather savage, in consequence of the 
troubles which that nation, fickle and cruel as children, 
prolonged with such barbarity. Of this the Germans 
are incapable, but without gallantry, fortunately not 
without Loe, though restrained by the devotion of their 
sovereigns ; this only excited a higher relish for its 
pleasures, which were not the less indulged in at Vien- 
na. There are in this country so many beautiful wo- 
men, that in vain were ugly ones sought as attendants 
on the court ; scarcely any one could be found, and thus 
the intention of their imperial majesties to remove all 
dangerous objects from their antechambers and gal- 
leries was never accomplished. 

1725.—The congress of Cambray went on very ill ; 
Riperda was sent to Vienna. He was referred to Zin- 
zendorf and me, to whom was left the business of 
demanding, refusing, and at length accommodating 
matters; and on the Ist of May we signed the treat 
between Austria and Spain. I was much pleased wi 
the society of the duke de Richelieu, whom cardinal 
Fleury caused to be ridiculously recalled on.account of 
an absurd story of a conspiracy in the gardens of Leo- 
poldstadt. By a double artifice on his part, of policy 
and love, he endeavoured, and expected to gain madame 
de Bathiany ; and thinking himself extremely cunning, 
he sometimes played with us at piquet. This amused 
us much. The wish for an adventure that should make 
some noise rendered -him every day more and more 
agreeable to us both. He won neither the lady nor 
the secret ; but we were delighted with his redoubled 
pains to please us. 

1726.—After having been a soldier, minister, grand 
vizir, financier, postilion, negotiator, I was at last made 
amerchant. I established the Ostend company, which 
the gold and jealousy of the maritime powers caused 
afterwards to be suppressed ; and another at Vienna, to 
traffic, export, and navigate upon the Danube and 
Adriatic Sea, where I converted Trieste into a port ca- 
pable of containing two squadrons of men-of-war, to 
escort and protect the merchant vessels, I directed other 
small ports, or at least shelters, to be formed in the 
Gulf Venice, the advantages of which were acknow- 
ledged by the whole monarchy. 

1727.—I spent this whole year in consulting mer- 
chants, bankers, and men of business; in drawing 
them over from foreign countries ; in writing to Eng- 
land and Holland, for the purpose of establishing good 
commercial houses at Ostend and Antwerp; and to 
Spain, Italy, and even Turkey, with a view to establish 
others at Trieste and Vienna. ‘This interested, amus- 
ed, and occupied me exceedingly. I frustrated the 
misereble plans of our ministers of finance, who had 
never studied or travelled. I occasioned the settlement 
among us of consuls, a kind of people to whom we 
alone were before strangers. I formed studs in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia for breeding horses, that money 
might not be sent out of the country: and I can affirm 
that for ten years the emperor’s affairs never went on 
so well, and perhaps never will again, 

1728.—Charles the Sixth resolved to pe and examine 
the improvements at Trieste. I was of the party, and 
should have been heartily tired but for prince Francis 
of Lorraine, who was extremely amiable, handsome, 
only twenty years of age, and gay as his little court of 
Lorraine.* Some pretty ladies belonging to the court 
who attended the empress in this journey, contributed 
to render it pleasing, notwithstanding the bigoted aus- 
terity of that princess. 

Charles the Sixth, though the bravest of men now 
living, was less so by half than Leopold. He knew 
how to give his court a suitable degree of splendour, 
and, with us and our attendants, he ‘had more than fif- 
teen hundred persons in his retinue. He had dances at 
Gratz; killed shamois by the way; and was satisfied 
with the port and city of Trieste. 

1729.—To complete my work, I had to battle a good 
deal with the over-righteous catholics and big wigs of 
this country. The jesuits are indulgent when one 
knows how to manage them. They were very useful 





* This poo having ceded the duchy of Lorraine to 
France, afterwards married the emperor’s only child, Maria 
Theresa, and ascended the imperial throne by the title of 
Francis the First, He was born in 1708, and died in 1765. 








to me in procuring a ceesation of the persecutions pray 
tised upon the protestants in my fleet, who were fon 
bidden the exercise of their religion. The only sailors 
Jeft me were those who had none at all, or hypoeri 
This was still worse ; for how could I trust these 
classes of people, who had no fear of God, but only 
feared the emperor? The honest Swedish, Dani 
Hamburgh, and Libeck sailors and merchants, return 
ed or remained ; thanks to a couple of protestant mi- 
nisters whomn I kept on board of our ships, 

1730.—At length I enjoyed the pleasure of having 
= a fair at H ype and after ‘pa labour 
the finances, to find money enough to raise thirty.j 
thousand men, with whom the p ted Hap 
augment his army. He was right to hold himself ir 
readiness for all events; *tis the way to preserve 
But I thought I could perceive that certain intnguers 
for their own private interests, or certain zealous, but 
shallow persons, would not be displeased to produce a 
rupture on the first opportunity. The French are cle- 
ver in discovering what passes, and by these means are 
always in a better condition than others, 

1731.—The duke of Liria was the minister of Spain, 
and Robinson minister of England. People were not 
long in the dark respecting my long conferences with 
them; and on the 22nd of Ju y, a treaty of offensive 
alliance between our three courts was signed. I.am 
no friend to protracted preparations or to half measures, 
One is ignorant of what is passing at one’s own 
though it is known at foreign courts. It is not till the 
first day of the campaign that the public ought to be 
informed of alliances. 

1732.—The court of Versailles, for example, was 
not duped by the journey to Carlsbad, whither I ac 
companied the emperor, who gave out that he was 
going for the benefit of the waters. It was obvious 
that some interview was in contemplation. The kin 
of Prussia* was waiting for us at Prague, and the 
moment I had dressed myself to pay my respects to 
him, who should enter but his majesty. “No cere 
mony,” said he tome; “I am come to chat with my 
master.” He was a Charles the Twelfth of ; he 
dreamt of nothing but military matters; but these 
were only parades, exercises, short coats, little ha 
and tall men. I was obliged to hear him talk on 
these subjects, of the fine order of his troops, and of 
his economy. Here I took him up, and advised himt 
amass plenty of money and plenty of men to defend us 
if we were attacked; for my system, as may be per 
ceived, was not to make war, but to create a barrier 
against France, in order to take from her all inclination 
to attack us, Preferring friends to allies, who am 
often troublesome, and a kind of tutors, I only em 
gaged him not to declare against us; knowing his 
avarice, | was apprehensive lest we should not prevail 
so far. 1 persuaded Charles the Sixth to descend a 
step from his Spanish haughtiness, and at least to give 
him a friendly reception. He gave him a handsome 
entertainment, which cost a good deal of money. I 
oe upon all the Bohemian nobility to pa 
honours to the king. He would have preferred a re 
view to a ball, but that was not our forte. I had been 
so successful in the higher tactics as to care — 
about wheeling to the right and left, and the man 
exercise, The contrast of the dignity and magnificenco 
of our emperor in a mantle of gold, with this royal com 
poral, was very diverting. He returned to Potadam, and 
we to Vienna. ; 

1733.—It was about this time that I clearly perceived 
the diminution of my influence. The king of Poland 
died in the month of February. Russia proposed ® 
assist us in securing the election of his son Augustus 
the Third, in spite of France, who was desirous of agam 
seating Stanislaus upon the throne. A great conference 
at court ; scarcely any division of opinion: that 
making war is espoused principally by those who take 
no part in war, as the ministers, the priests, the women, 
and the loungers of a great city. I said one on 3 
company where they were clamouring on the subject. 


* Frederick William the First, whose father assumed the 
royal title. He was born in 1688, commenced his reign in 
1713, and died in 1740. He married Sophia, daughter 
the elector of Hanover, afterwards George the First 
England, by whom he was father to his successor, Frede 
rick the Great. Frederick William was particularly te 
markable for his partiality to soldiers of extraordinary stature, 
and his attention to all the minutie of the dress and evolt 
tions of his troops. These subjects, together with the 
accumulation of money, were his favourite studies. _Most 
of his generals, whatever their merit might be in their own 
line, scarcely knew how to sign their names. So great im 
deed was the ignorance of the king himself, that he banished 
from his dominions the celebrated philosopher, bag 
merely because he maintained the doctrine of pre-establis 
edharmony. Frederick William also exposed his character 
to the imputation of cruelty from the manner in which 
conducted himself towards his own son. 
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6] wish that your excellencies, and you ladies, were 
ach obliged to pay four thousand ducats ; and that you, 
fine gentlemen had to march immediately with muskets 
gyour shoulders.” ‘This reminds me of two lines which 
[ead some time ago, I know not where ;— 





Et pour un soufflet qui ne se battrait pas, 
A la mort fait courir pour lhonneur des Ctats, 


At length it was asserted, that the so-called honour 
dithe state was compromised, if we did not go to war. 
é] acknowledge it not,” said I to the ministers, “ ex- 

when it is supported by powerful means: those of 
France never were so strong as at present ; her finances 
gein the best possible state, in consequence of twenty 
years of peace. We have had scarcely ten since the 
treaty ot Westphalia: that is to say, for a period of 
par eighty years. Her administration is wise.” I 
would not roundly declare that ours was not, but I 
hinted as much. “ What have we to do with a war so 
foreign to the Germanic body, which will make this 
telection, and send us no assistance? The Russians 
ge too distant to afford any; and before they arrive, 
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= theempire and Italy will be overrun. Recollect the 
ith versatile conduct of England in my better days: she is 
ive qver ready to repeat it. A mercantile poli¢y is always 
am tobe heard at the doors of her parliament. The Eng- 
ee, lishman, just, noble, upright, and generous, on his pri- 
art, vate account, is the contrary in behalf of his country. 
the Tis aland of contradiction, whose constitution the ocean 
be done supports ; as bad faith in speeches, and a desire 
toshine, support the opposition. ‘The haughtiness and 
yas unskilfulness often manifested by the emperor’s envoys 
ac at foreign courts frequently cause them to slip away 
vag ftom him, and render it impossible to reckon upon 
ons wy thing; and notwithstanding my conversations 
ing with Lira and Robinson, I would lay a wager that 
the Spain will declare for France, and England will remain 
: to neuter.” 
ate Good as were the reasons which I alleged to prove 
my that France would be very glad to find a pretext for a 
. he war with us, and bad as were those employed to refute 
ese them, the latter, nevertheless, prevailed. It was per- 


haps supposed that I should refuse the command of the 
amy, which was offered me out of compliment; but 
this was a mistake, for I accepted it, For my own 
pat, individually, | am fond of war; and in this I wished 
tomeet the fate of Turenne, 

Before I had time to assemble the army, the com- 
mand of which, till my arrival, was given to the duke 
@ Bevern, and while { was making all my arrange- 
ments with the council of war, what I had foreseen 

pened. On the 28th of October, the French had 
taken the fortress of Kehl, levied contributions through- 
gut the whole ernpire, and overrun the Milanese. Sar- 

and Spain had declared against us. In vain I 
Wpresented to the empire tilll was tired, that the 
ee of France ought to make it declare in our 
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1 ur: three electors protested against such declaration, 
i alleging that this invasion concerned only the head of 
Le the empire ; that it was merely a passage through for 


the purpose of attacking Austria, and that France had 
Promised to restore all she might take as soon as the 
t should dissolve his connection with the elector 
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| cor 1734.—Stanislaus was obliged to fly: the divan of 
yand Constantinople bevan to take alarm at the preponder- 

ance of Russia. The grand vizir, Hali Pacha, wrote to 

sived me: “ Nalkiran is dead.” This appellation was given 
Jand tohim in that country oa account of his strength : it 
od to aignifies breaker of horse-shoes.* Poland has elected 
istus one of her great nobles. Why should the Czarina 
gam Violate in two instances her treaties with her nei ghbours, 
ence and the liberty of a country, in which she is desirous 
t for dfrendering the crown hereditary, and annulling an 
take ? ‘The sublime porte is a guarantee to it, and 
men, will not suffer such a proceedure.” 

ins _ The influence of Russia and hostility to France hav- 
ject . rs Lag the ascendancy at our court, [ could not reply 
— tohim that 1 was of the same opinion as the sublime 
od the oly spite of my real sentiments, I justified the 
om and among the wretched reasons which I 
s t Isaid: “ That she had entered Poland with no 
wih ¢ view than to put an end to the murders and quarrels 
ly re tthe different factions who were tearing one another in 
‘ture, Reon that the party which had chosen Augustus the 
volt in the saine camp where Henry de Valois was 
» the formerly elected, was much stronger than that of Stan- 
Most too insignificant a nobleman to be a king; and 
ten that he was supported only because he was father-in- 
hed w to the king of France ; that the son of Augustus 
re, 
ane * Augustus the Second, Elector of Saxony and king of 
ch he » Was remarkable for his strength, which was so 





freat that he could break a horse-shoe in his hands with the 
Peatest ease, 















the Third had been elected Piast ;* that he was as 
much so as any other; that the primate had required 
it; and that my emperor hoped that his master and him- 
self should agree together for the restoration of peace in 
the north of Europe.” 

All this I wrote to the Turks, in order to afford the 
Russians no occasion to fight them; for they always 
pretend to be insulted, and the people under their pro- 
tection oppressed, to obtain a pretext for taking some 
fortresses. 

I arrived on the 25th of April at Heilbron. On the 
27th I reviewed the army a few leagues from Philips- 
burg. I still shed tears of joy, tenderness, and grati- 
tude, whenever I recollect how I was received with re- 
peated shouts of “ Long live our father !” and thousands 
of hats thrown into the air. Theold companions of my 
campaigns in Hungary, Italy, Flanders, and Bavaria, 
crowded to kiss the tops of my boots ; they surrounded 
me, embraced my horse, and even pulled me down 
with their caresses, This moment was certainly the 
most delicious in my life; but it was embittered by the 
reflection that I had only thirty-five thousand men, that 
the enemy had eighty thousand, and announced his 
determination to march to Vienna. I conducted them 
into the lines of Ettlingen; but these were calculated 
for one hundred thousand men, and I had no inclination 
to repeat the affair of Denain. I abandoned them; 
but I made so many marches and countermarches, and 
abattis, and played offso many stratagems, that | pre- 
vented Berwick from penetrating into the interior of the 
country. He could do nothing but lay siege to Philips- 
burg. This was what I wanted, in order to gain time. 
His head was there carried off by a cannon-ball, eight 
days after the opening of the trenches. I was envious 
vn this occasion, and it was for the first time in my 
lite.t| I was disappointed in this plan, as well as in 
that of attacking the French in their lines. 1 thought I 
had discovered a place badly fortified, and with asimall 
quantity of artillery ; they had neglected it, because it 
was covered by a morass which I had been told was 
passable, but which J found it impossible to cross; for 
1 went myself to reconnoitre it: one cannot implicitly 
rely on any report. This has been my practice all my 
life; I have found the benefit of it, as well as of con- 
stantly having a pencil in my pocket to write down in 
an oflicer’s tablets the order which I give him to carry. 

I had received some Hessian, Hanoverian, and Prus- 
sian reinforcements: among whom I distinguished the 
prince royal, who appeared a young man of infinite 
promise.t D*Asfeld had surpassed himself. Never 
did I see any thing so strong; for instance, his ditches, 
or trous des loups, were conical, and superior to those 
of Condé at Arras: it was from this reconnoitring that 
1 formed my opinion of the young prince whom | have 
just mentioned. When I was resolved to fight, I never 
assembled a council of war; but this time I was sure 
that every one would be of my opinion. I determined 
to cross the Rhine, and to recross it higher up to attack 
D’Asfeld. For this service I had destined three thou- 
sand cavalry and ten thousand Swiss. 


This devil of a fellow had all his wits about him,’ 


and at length took Philipsburg, in spite of my cannon- 
ade of his camp, in which [ rather acted the grand vizir 
of Belgrade, for my batteries and parapets were elevat- 
ed to fire down upon it, and the water, besides, was 
still more terrible than the fire. I relied more upon the 
effect of the one than the other. But what a nation ! 
capable sedge thing. Richelieu, whom I had known 
a Sybarite, so delicate and voluptuous, the young cour- 
tiers, the Durases, and the La Valliéres, were metamor- 
phosed. They only want a leader. D’Asfeld was a 
rigid disciplinarian, and seta good example ; and before 
him Berwick held them in awe. ‘They threw up the 
trenches in boats, and endured every hardship with 





* Piastus, a native of Poland, was raised in the ninth 
century from the humble station of a wheel-wright to the 
ducal throne of that country. In this new dignity he dis- 
played so many excellent qualities, that in memory of him 
all the natives of Poland who have since been elected to the 
ducal or regal crown have been called Piastes, in contra- 
distinction to foreigners. 

{ It is related of marshal Villars, that on hearing of Ber- 
wick’s death he exclaimed with the same kind of feeling : 
“ That man was always fortunate.” 

{t This was the prince whose military exploits after- 
wards astonished the world and procured him the epithe of 
Great. The circumstance from which prince Eugene drew 
his presentiment was as follows : — Frederick having ac- 
companied the commander-in-chief, when he went to recon- 
noitre, was on his return through a very open wood, exposed 
to the cannon of the enemy’s lines, which thundered inces- 
santly. ‘The balls broke a number of branches on every 
side of him; notwithstanding which, he never caused his 
horse to move quicker, nor did the hand which held the 
bridle alter its motion even for amoment. He continued to 
converse with the generals who attended him, and never 
showed the smallest sign of apprehension. 












unequalled patience. I never had any, for my part, 
under mental sufferings. The first that had attacked 
the other would have been beaten, and had that been 
my lot, the French might have gone to Vienna, for 
there was no fortified place on the way, or upon the 
flanks: and the elector of Bavaria, who had subject 
of complaint, only waited for this to declare against 
Austria, whose haughtiness or awkwardness gained 
her friends nowhere. We should have lost the few we 
had. There was no Sobieski to save the capital; [ 
should have retired within the lines which I constructed, 
as has been seen in 1705; but meanwhile Te Deum 
would have been sung at Versailles, and in the chapel 
of some of my enemies at Vienna. People there at 
length became sensible of the justice of my reasons 
against the war, for they then perceived the inferiority 
of our means, with which the barkers and firebrands of 
society cannot be acquainted. 

Philipsburg being taken, I retired to my old camp at 
Bruchsal. D’Asfeld would have laid siege to Mentz, 
but this intention I obliged him to relinquish, for I has- 
tened to cover that place. My marches, to prevent 
the French from penetrating into Suabia by the Black 
Forest, have, in my opinion, been sufficiently extolled. 
I covered Wirtemberg, and they found me every where 
except in the field of battle: for really I could not fight. 
More fatigued than we, but able to recruit themselves 
whenever they pleased, they entered into winter quar- 
ters; and I, innocent in my own eyes, deserving nei- 
ther the praise nor the censure with which I have been 
honoured, satisfied with a kind of petty passive glory, 
set out for Vienna. 

I had left my nephew, the only remaining shoot of 
my branch of Savoy, sick at Manheim: he died of a 
fever, as I have been told, but 1 su&pect of somethin 
else. "Tis a pity: he possessed understanding an 
courage. Though only twenty years of age, he was a 
major-general, but too much of a libertine. [allow a man 
to be a little disposed that way. I love arake, and detest 
Catos ; they scarcely ever stand fire well: but my little 
Eugene was fond of bad company and bad friends ; and 
these are enough to ruin any body. 

“ What have you gained, sire,” said I to the emperor 
at the first audience, “ inthis war, which I again advise 
your majesty to terminate as speedily as possible ? 
After the loss of two battles in Italy, your troops will 
be driven from the country, a3 they have been out ot 
Napies and Sicily. Consider that it is a French army, 
avery different sort of thing from mine, which is a 
piece of patchwork. We are still waiting for the con- 
tingents of five or six petty allies, who, possessing not 
asous, sell their insigmificant aid to your majesty, and 
their hearts to France. The great suecours which 
Russia is sending you amount to no more than fourteen 
thousand men, whom she will soon recal: for after 
leading us into this war, she will (which heaven avert!) 
perhaps hurry you into another with the Turks, which 
I believe they are even going to begin.” Charles the 
Sixth, with his usual taciturnity, only told me to say the 
same thing to the council of conference. 

I gained over all the military men to my opinion, 
I said to them :—“ While the maritime states, who 
are desirous of peace for the preservation of the ba~ 
lance of power in Europe, strive to accomplish their 
purpose, I shall collect all the force I can, since that is 
the way to put an end to the business,” 

At the end of April I set off for Heilbron, and took up 
my excellent camp at Bruchsal, as | had done the year 
before; but the enemy being much stronger, I had 

nothing to do but to cover all the places and the coun~ 
try on this side of the Rhine. 

“In order to render the possession of Philipsburg 
useless to him, I turned the course of three small rivers 
which, instead of discharging themselves into the 
Rhine, produced me a superb inundation from that for- 
tress, to Ettlingen, the lines of which, thus covered, 
were unassailable, 

Had I been able to leave them, having no longer to 
do with D’Asfeld, who had been succeeded by Coigny, 
I should have finished my military career better than by 
the same passive kind of glory as the preceding year, 
I gave it some degree of activity by taking Trarbach, 
and delivering the electorate of Treves. Seeing that 
there was nothing more to be done, nothing to be 
gained, and much to be lost, as I had told Charles the 
Sixth fifty times, 1 was very glad at first to be recalled 
to Vienna, though I shrewdly suspected that this was 
my last campaign. It would be difficult for me to 
express what I felt on taking leave of my army. It 
was a painful scene, I assure you. An old soldier 
only can know what it is to bid a last farewell to such 
brave fellows, whom he has so often led to death, which 
I was desirous of meeting in so happy, speedy, and 
glorious a manner: ’tis the only favour God has re- 
fused me. With tears in my eyes I resigned the com-~ 
mand to the duke of Wurtemberg ; and on my arrival 
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at Vienna, I luckily found La Baume, the agent sent 
by cardinal Fleury, to make very reasonable proposals. 
rance had been rather humbled in Poland: her gar- 
rison of fifteen thousand men had surrendered at Dant- 
zic, and the father-in-law of Louis the Fifteenth had 
withdrawn himself nobody knew whither. The Rus- 
sians and Augustus the Third triumphed, as might be 
expected; and I, taking advantage of the desire of 
Charles the Sixth, to restore the extinguished house of 
Austria, by marrying his daughter, Maria Theresa, to 
prince k'rancis of Lorraine, we soon came to an under- 
standing, and the preliminaries were signed.* 

The day after this signature, I went to the emperor 
to congratulate him on having got out of such a scrape 
as this war, and entreated him to beware lest Russia 
should involve him in another with the Turks. I 
said to him: “In proportion as one grows old, sire, 
one ventures to speak the truth with greater boldness. 
Before we begin, we ought to ask ourselves what we 
mean to do, what we are able to do? You neither 
want, nor are you able, to take Widdin and Nissa, but 
you may lose Belgrade. ‘The Bosniacs and the Ser- 
vians, and the best of the Asiatics, will be against you. 
Against the Russians there will be only Tartars, Ar- 
nauts, Christians, Greeks of the right bank of the Dni- 
ester, who, being separated from them by deserts, will 
do them no great injury. They may do you harm if 
they prove victorious. Part of your subjects are of 
their religion. Animosities will arise between your two 
courts, and ill-humour and distrust will prevail among 
the commanders of your two imperial armies. 

“You have nobody to run about, as I did when 
young, to all the courts to prevent the coalition from 
tailing to pieces. The Germanic body is won by the 
gold or the seductive influence of France. Make an 
enumeration of the inhabitants of your hereditary do- 
minions, that every district may be obliged to keep its 
regiment continually complete. For the interest of the 
Hungarians, and your own, prevent them from revolt- 
ing, by making them pay regular taxes, and furnish a 
certain number of recruits every year. You have no 
money, but by far too many civil servants: have sol- 
diers instead of counsellors. 

“Purchase the king of Sardinia, sire, that he may 
preserve Lombardy for you, and the maritime powers, 
that they may preserve the Low Countries ; that is to 
say, give them, if necessary, one half of the revenues, 
that you may receive the other without expense, and 
prevent France from gaining such large acquisitions. 
Since your majesty has lost Philipsburg, make Lintz a 
fortress ; and secure, by force or other means, the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, if France would attack you ; and the 
elector of Saxony, in like manner, if the king of Prus- 
sia, who is perceptibly aggrandizing himself, gained by 
cardinal de Fleury, should threaten Bohemia. Care 
not for the Turks, and I promise your majesty a glo- 
Fivus reign, from the tranquillity which you will en- 
sure to your dominions.” Suth was my wish for this 
emperor. 

It belongs to history to judge whether { have finished 
weil or ill. I know that since the year 1717, conse- 
quently for these eighteen years, I have fought no bat- 
ties, but this was for want of men, money, allies, and 
influence at court (with pain I acknowledge it ;) and 
at length I caused peace to be restored to Europe, after 
two tolerable campaigns, in which, if I have not ac- 
quired honour, I have at least nothing to reproach my- 
self with. 

It is said, that during these two last campaigns, 
Guido Stahrenberg, who was naturally of his cousin 
Gundacker’s party, clamoured a good deal against me. 
This reminds me of what Villars said tome at Rastadt ; 
“Our enemies are not in the field. Yours are at 
Vienna, and mine at Versailles.” What is not a little 
diverting, is, that this animosity is asserted to have 
originated in a foolish trick which is not at all like me, 
and which would have betrayed either insolence or bad 
taste. I had besides long given up the habit of laugh- 
ing, and had even relinquished my little French pecu- 
liarities, in order to succeed the better at the gravest 
court in the world. Here is this paltry anecdote as I 
have heard it related. In my first campaign in Italy 
on the emperor’s birth-day, when I gave a grand din- 
ner to all my generals, I am said to have directed crack- 
ers to be laid under Stahrenbere’s chair, and at the 
moment when he was raising his glass to his lips to 
drink the emperor’s health, the trumpets and other in- 
struments which accompanied it gave the signal for 
the explosion. The company thought it was a mine; 
and all ran away excepting the person under whom 
was this little volcano. He finished his glass, and 
calmly set it down again on thetable. Guido, enraged, 





* By this treaty the elector of Saxony was put into quiet 
possession of the crown of Poland, and the duchy of Lor- 
raine and Bar ceded to the dethroned king Stanislaus, after 
whose death it was to be united to France, 








it is said, at this trial of his courage, never forgave me 
for it. What occasion could I have to doubt it? We 
have known each other ever since the siege of Vienna, 
when he was in the city as captain and adjntant to his 
cousin Rudiger. He is six years older than myself, and 
has always displayed the greatest talents, and the most 
exemplary valour, to which I willingly do justice. I 
scarcely ever see him, and as I imagine he possesses 
at present no more influence than I have, perhaps we 
are friends. Old generals who have been enemies to 
one another, are like women whose animosities subside 
at a certain age, because they cease to be of any sex. 

Of all the ministers, Zinzendorf was the man to 
whose conversation I was most partial. “I will wager,” 
said I to him, “that your excellency will be of my opi- 
nion. We want no political sentences: the aspect of 
Europe changes like that of a plain or a mountain, by 
the accidents of light. People say, such a kingdom is 
the natural enemy of another. No such thing; if they 
are contiguous, the one should strive to secure the friend- 
ship, if not the alliance, of the other, for its defence 
against some more distant power. Why, after the 
ace of Rastadt, did we not unite cordially with 
rance? The party hostile to her in England had been 
crushed; and we should have saved many millions of 
money and thousands of lives. When one cannot give 
law, one ought to think only how to avoid receiving it. 
But what is it that is called court-policy, reasons of 
state? What but the personal interest either of the 
ambition or revenge of the person in favour? This last 
motive, count, has, I think, upon examining myself for 
instance, had some influence with me as well as the 
first; and a desire of power and wealth gave a bias to 
Marlborough.” 

“ Which governments do you think the best ?” said 
Zinzendorf to me. “ You will think me a tyrant,” I 
replied, “when I tell you a military government. 
Monsters are rare: why should the seven or eight 
thrones of Europe be just at this moment filled by such ? 
The monster king would be unjust and cruel only to 
his friends and those about him ; but he would not be 
so to the country gentleman, to the citizen, to the pea- 
sant, whom he would govern by military laws, which are 
the clearest and most prompt of any. Your excellency 
isan exception. But consider what Iam going to have 
the honour to observe to you. ‘The soldier is so weary 
of being cruel during war, that he ceases to be so in time 
of peace. I wish that every prime minister who decides 
between them had been in the service, that he might 
know what it is. He would consent to arbitrations, as 
in a lawsuit, mediations, moderations, before he would 
still determine to spill so much blood.” “TI confess,” 
said Zinzendorf, “that the cardinals who have been 
ministers have caused the shedding of a great deal, our 
good friend Fleury excepted, who has no inclination that 
way. I think it is ignorance, levity, which is always 
cruel like infancy, that turn the scale in our councils in 
favour of war, more frequently than you brave men, who 
dread it for the sake of others, wish it for your own, 
and at the same time prevent or defer it as much as lies 
in your power.” 

The othtr day the emperor took me out a hunting 
with him, a thmg without example in the Spanish- 
Austrian etiquette, which I find no fault with, because 
it is necessary for the sovereign to keep up his dignity 
in regard to the great, that the latter may keep up theirs 
in respect to dhe tower classes, and thus form as it were 
a scale of consideration. Here is nearly what I said to 
him in the carriage. “If your majesty were desirous 
of going to war again, I see no great generals to com- 
mand your armies. You must wait till they arise. 
Conigseg is a courtier, and Neiperg a wit rather than 
a general. Khevenhuller is the best of the three. The 
first is loved and esteemed ; the second is more amiable, 
because heis more piquant: he 1s feared on account of 
his highly diverting sarcasms and sallies ; but he stands 
fire with admirable coolness. The third is more capa- 
ble of directing the marches, the encampments, the or- 
ganization and the movement of troops. Hildburghau- 
sen has courage, but little judgment. As he has mar- 
ried my niece, people imagine that I have undertaken 
the office of his instructor. They do both of us too 
much honour. He is called the white Eugene, be- 
cause he is as fair as I am dark. I wish the duke of 
Lorraine, your majesty’s son-in-law, and his brother, 
prince Charles, (the one twenty-six and the other 
twenty-two years of age,) bestowed more application 
on the subject. They possess genius, valour too, I be- 
lieve, and will make themselves adored. ‘The second 
will have most talents, ‘The princes of the blood, even 
with less merit than others, have superior advantazes. 
Appointed at an early age to the command of armies, 
they have more experience, and dare to be much more 
enterprising. Try these last, sire; perhaps you may 
find them answer. Besides, the others know no more 
of the matter than they.” I had never talked to him 
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an 
so long about business. He was not found ofit an 
more than his father. It was always a ve 
audience or councils of conference. Hike them 
because no one dares give an opinion for which he hag 
to blush, if he would not lose the esteem of hig nej 
bour, who is there obliged to give an account of hj 
department. A sovereign, difficult of access, is not on 
that account beyond the reach of mean, disgraceful 
advice, informations, calumnies, and prejudices, 

Now I have nearly withdrawn from public life, ] 
ee at piquet every evening at Madame : Bathiany's, 
with Taroca, Windischgratz, and Tessin, the Swedi 
ambassador. It is rather for the sake of conversation, 
People are more talkative when they do not say, let ug 
talk, and round a card-table they are more at theig 
ease ; otherwise games of commerce are extinguishers 
of society. In war, I prefer games of chance, At my 
head-quarters, those who won were put into high spiri 
and those who lost fought better ; ’tis soon over, 
time is more valuable than money. I am fond of the 
rear of young people; they are more pure, not 
having been corrupted by intrigue. I often see the 
commander Zinzendorf, a man of enlarged understand. 
ing, and good company, and Frederic Harrach, who 
adds to these qualities considerable talents for business, 
I foresee that he will be raised to important posts, as 
will in war Dhaun and Brown. The first possesses 
most merit; the second will have boldness; and the 
last, superior talents for discipline and the essential 
details, without being trifling. Joseph Wenzl Lich 
tenstein is likewise a brave general, a good citizen, and 
agenuine nobleman. Seckendorf and Schmettau, with 
military qualities, depend rather too much on circume 
stances, 

Young Cobentzl, a man of great intelligence, often 
visits at Madame de oer. He one day said to 
her: “It is generally believed, madam, that you have 
married prince Eugene.” ‘“Tlove him much too well 
for that,” replied she; “I would rather have a bad re 
putation, than take away his, and thus abuse his age 
at seventy-two.” 

Kaunitz, at the same age as Cobentzl, without pos 
sessing so much character, such readiness in conver 
tion, will have enlarged views. He has just, noble, and 

rotound ideas. I am almost as much attached ® 
Jadame Strattmann as to her sister, my mistress, as 
she is called. 

“If you were not religious, and I was five-and 
twenty, what would be the consequence ?” said I one 
day to Madame de Bathiany. ‘“ Nothing,” replied she, 
“things would be just as they are. I am religious, m 
the first place, because I love God, and because I be 
lieve on put my trust in him; in the next place, this 
is a safeguard of my peace, which would come to the 
aid of my wounded self-love, if I were to be forsaken; 
and then, that I may be able to scoff at women who 
have lovers. I am religious, because I have neither 
fear, nor hope, nor desire, in this life; and because the 
good which I do for the poor, from humanity, is of 
benefit to my soul. I am religious, because the wicked 
fear me, and are disgusting to me. I am religious, that 
I may not have occasion to be continually watchful of 
my reputation ; women who are not, dare not say or 
do any thing; they are like thieves who think them 
selves pursued by the police wherever they go. Butl 
detest those who assume the mask of piety, or are fe 
ligious only on account of the immortality of the souk 
Were mine to perish with me, I would nevertheless 
endeavour to be virtuous as [ do at present. It is not 
so much for fear of God, as out of gratitude for his 
favours, and love to him, that [ am religious, without 
publicly proclaiming it like those ladies who make & 
trade of the thing to please the court, rather than % 
please heaven.” - ; 

I have been happy in this life, and I wish to be so m 
the other. There are old dragoons ‘who will pray ® 
heaven for me, and J have more faith in their prayers, 
than in those of all the old women of the court and 
the city clergy. The fine music, whether simple of 





more obstreperous, of the divine service, delights ma 


The one has something religious, which awes the — 
the other reminds me, by the flourishes of trumpets 
kettle-drums, which so often led my soldiers to victory, 
of the God of hosts who has blessed our arms. I have 
scarcely hadtime to sin; but I have set a bad example, 
erhaps, without knowing it, by my negligence ol 
ean of religion, in which I have, however, invariably 
believed. I have sometimes spoken evil of people, but 
only when I thought myself obliged to do so; and have 
said: “Such a one is a coward, and such a one & 
scoundrel.” I have sometimes given way to passion j 
but who could help swearing to see a general or a ee 
ment that did not do their duty, or an adjutant who 
not understand one? I have been too careless a8 & 
soldier, and lived like a philosopher. I wish to die asa 
Christian. I never like swaggerers, either in war or ™ 
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ies like those of the Frenchmen, of whom I have 


bi 
|  gpoken on the one hand, and Spanish bigotries on the 
. that I have always kept myself aloof from both. 


F 


oD | have so often beheld death near at hand, that I had 
~ become familiar with him. But now it is no longer the 
‘game thing. Then I sought him, now I wait for him ; 
and meanwhile | live in peace. I look upon the past as 
ingdream. I go to court only on gala days, and 

’ to the theatre when there is an Italian opera, serious or 
“comic, or a fine ballet. If we had a French company, 
J would goto see Athalie, Esther, and Polyeucte. I 
~ am delighted with the eloquence of the = When 
E oue inspires me with terror, Massillon fills me 
with hope. We were born in the same year, and I 
~ knew him og his entrance into the world—a perfectly 
amiableman. Bossuet astonishes—Fenelon affects me. 
[saw them also in my youth; and Marlborough and I 

id the latter all possible honours when we took Cam- 
pa I have forgotten the epigrams of Rousseau, and 
even his ode on me: but I read his psalms and hymns 
over and over again, I still retain my memory, as may 
be seen; and I think I have forgotten nothing except 
my enemies in this country, whom I forgive with all 
my heart, A foreigner, and successful !—'This was too 
much for them. My health is very good, considering 
my age of seventy-two years, the fatigues of I know not 
how many campaigns, and the effects of I can’t tell 
how many wounds, The chevalier Carelli, my physi- 
can and friend, furnishes me with a sure remedy for 
curing as he says the radical humidity, which he thinks 
somewhat wasted. I have yet many things to do for 
the embellishment of my gardens and palace ; for in- 
stance, I mean to buy all the ground in front of that in 
which I live, and at which I have employed fifteen hun- 
dred workmen, (because it was a time of dearth, and 
this was beneficial to the city of Vienna,) to form a fine 
square, with a splendid fountain in the middle. If I 
should live a little longer,* I shall not fail to write down 
whatever I recollect, and what comes into my head, 
which is still pretty strong, though, to annoy me, peo- 
—: asserted that my faculties were considerably 
yed. It was once strong — to prevent me 

from dying of vexation, as my friend prince Louis of 

* Baden did, about thirty years ago. I shrugged my 
shoulders at it, and kept on my usual course. For in- 
stance, if I were to interfere in public affairs, I would 
say tothe emperor: “Take all possible precautions ze- 
greeting your succession ; it will be involved in dread- 
confusion. Two or three powers will lay claim to 

it, Prevent all this in your lifetime. Here is an occa- 

» sion for posting about as I did in my time to Munich, 
Berlin, London, the Hague,” &c. The army and artil- 
lery are neglected. We shall not be capable of resist- 

' ance, unless we contrive to prevent all that is likely to 





_ _* It was but avery short time before the attacks of the 
disorder alluded to by the prince, caused serious apprehen- 
sions for his life. By the skill and attention of the cheva- 
lier Carelli, first physician to the emperor, he however re- 
covered sufficient stre to receive company, and also to 
continue his evening visits to the countess de Bathiany, 





happen; and unless, above all things, on the death of 
Charles the Sixth, we refuse to go to war with the 
Turks, I wish prosperity to the House of Austria, 
which will soon be that of Austria-Lorraine, and hope 
that it will extricate itself from this embarrassment. I 
have written enough to-day, and will now mount my 
horse to go and look at a lion which has just arrived at 
my menagerie, on the road to Schweikelt. 





SEQUEL. 


Tue remainder of the life of this soldier and states 
man will occupy a very small space, as no alteration 
took place in his manner of living until his death, whtich 
took place on the 20th or 2ist of April 1736. On the 
evening of the 20th he visited the countess Bathiany 
as usual ; and having played a game at piquet, he 
he found himself so weak, that he was obliged to leave 
his friends very early. He returned to his palace, and 
went to bed, having, as he said, more appetite for sleep 
than for supper; and when his valet reminded him of 
the draught prescribed for him by his physician Carelli, 
he replied, «There is no hurry, it is the same thing whe- 
ther | take it to-night or to-morrow ; I had rather wait 
until morning.” At ten o’clock the next day his at- 
tendants found him dead in his bed. 

Thus terminated the life of this celebrated captain, in 
in his seventy-third year. His funeral obsequies were 
performed with the greatest magnificence, in the church 
of St. Stephen at Vienna, where his remains were 
deposited. 

The military character of prince Eugene is so spirit- 
edly sketched by his own pen, it is superfluous to say 
that as a commander he was active, enterprising, and 
full of resources ; and that although, agreeably to his 
own acknowledgment, he occasionally committed faults, 
he usually redeemed them with extreme facility. He 
was particularly beloved by his troops, on account of the 
fertility of expedient by which he contrived that they 
should want tor nothing in situations where, under ma- 
ny other generals, they might have suffered severely. 
On the other hand, he is said to have been very de- 
licate in the means which he employed ; as well as too 
much addicted to stratagems which honourable war- 
fare will scarcely justify. He is also accused of too 
much vindictive feeling against France, and of retaining 
too embittered a.remembrance of the neglect which he 
experienced from the French court in his youth ; a feel- 
ing of resentment which sometimes led him to exult 
somewhat too personally in the mortifications with 
which he repaid it. He was however upon the whole, 
a liberal a generous character ; and although he cer- 
tainly enriched himself in his profession, he displayed 
none of the avarice of Villars or Marlborough, but made 
a most worthy use in peace of the funds which he ac- 
quired in war. At the same time, he was a, 
capable of friendship, free from pride, and faithful to his 

romises ; and, asparticularly noticed by the “Edinburgh 

eview,” (already referred to) no one spoke of his own 
failings, either military or otherwise, or of the great 
qualities of his opponents, with more candour and mag- 


nanimity than prince oe In private life he was 
also extremely correct and decorous, never having split 
upon the rocks either of gallantry or wine. He would 
never marry, as it was a maxim with him, that a wife 
is a troublesome appendage to a soldier; and a similar 
engrossment, as he himself observes, him 
from the transient amours and intrigues so prevalent 
among courtiers and military men. He nevertheless 
treated the sex with great politeness and attention, and 
his Platonic attachment (for it was evidently no other) 
to the countess Bathiany, in the winter of life, only 
shows that, like all men of discernment, he felt the 
charms of an habitual social intercourse with an elegant 
and enlightened woman. Hi ope i sentiments 
may be tolerably well gathered from the soldiery man- 
ner in which he expresses himself on the subject to 
wards the conclusion of his memoirs. He s of 
religion with veneration, but manifests a just contempt 
for bi otry and persecution. As for the rest, the _- 
gion of great commanders is seldom of a vety definite 
nature, and that of Eugene seems to have formed no 
exception. 

It has been observed, that he spent the fortune ac- 

uired in his great military commands very creditably. 

e was, for example, fond of the fine arts ; and several 
eminent professors of them —— of his bounty. At 
a time too when the plague had made great ravages in 
Vienna, and the necessaries of life were very dear, he 
—_ fifteen hundred hands in the embellishment 
of his palace, although a third of the number would 
have sufficed ; and to those retained he paid double 
wages. The beauty of his palace and furniture, his 
valuable paintings, his cabinet of curiosities, his library, 
his grounds, his fountains, his statues, and his mena- 
gerie, tended at least to exhibit a magnificent taste ; 
while the number and frequency of his splendid enter- 
tainments afford equal testimony of his courtesy and 
nam All this is paewrs and suitable in high 

and —_— fortune, if not absolutely meritorious ; 

and set off by great qualities, as in Eugene, it adds to 
the brilliancy of the portrait, without detracting from its 
more solid recommendations, 


9 with a wi 
ook, but could promote hilarity on proper occasions. 


and deportmen' 
pres att hyery eral to the meanest soldier. 
To conclude, as ny 





aoe’ to more advan 
British favounte, prince eC. 
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PREFACE. 


Tae following pages ng Syme to require some apo- 
logy, being, as m1 are, the transcript of a Journal 
wnitten to amuse the hours of indisposition, without 
| idea of publication. 

rom these materials, 1 was induced, upon my re- 
turn to England, to begin an account of my travels in 
& more serious and sustained style of composition ; but 
my work was ge te | hearing, from those to whose 
judgment I have deferred, that I was labouring only to 
deprive my Journal of almost all that made it interest- 
ing in its original form;—like an indifferent artist, 
whose finished picture has often less to recommend it, 
than his first rough sketch from nature. Though this 
may be no excuse for publishing a volume at all ; et 
it will at least serve to explain why that volume ion 
ng in its present shape, 

n preparing it for the press, I have been less solici- 
tous to add than to take away: but in adhering to the 
onginal Diary, it was impossible to avoid frequent 
egotism ; so that if I should be found, on many occa- 
sions, uninteresting, or even impertinent, I fear I have 
nothing to plead in my excuse, but must throw myself 
eatirely on the charitable consideration of the Reader. 


—_— 


CHAPTER I. 


ture from England—Voyage to Lisbon—Cintra— 
olice of Lisbon—Superstition of the People—Departure 
from Lisbon. 

Serremser 6th, 1817. I believe it is Horace Wal- 
pole who says—quoting a remark of Gray—that if any 
man would keep a faithful account of what he had 
seen and heard himself, it must, in whatever hands, 

rove an interesting one. The observation would pre- 

aps be strictly true, if nothing were recorded but what 
really appeared at the time to be worth remembering; 
whereas, I believe most writers of Journals keep their 
minds upon the stretch to insert as much matter as 
possible. 

It is not without the fear of affording an exception 
to Mr. Gray’s observation, that I begin a brief chronicle 
of what I may think, see, and hear, during the pil- 
grimage which I am about to undertake. 

In obedience to medical advice, I have at last deter- 
mined to set out upon a wild-goose chase after health, 
and try, like honest Tristram Shandy, whether it be 

sible to run away from death ;—and, in spite of Ho- 
race’s hint of Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, I have 
this day completed the first stage of my journey. 

Who has not experienced the bitter feelings with 
which one turns round on the last height, that com- 
mands the last view of home? ‘This farewell look was 
longer than usual, for in my state [ can scarcely hope 
ever to see it again. But if, as Pope says, 

Life can little more supply, 
Than just to look about us and to die, 


I certainly have no time to lose. 
7th, My flight has been necessarily too rapid to 





allow any time for the Lf geen of curiosity on this 
side of the water; and I have passed through Glou- 
cester, Bath, and Exeter, without seeing more of those 
places than might be viewed from the coach window. 

8th. All I saw of Plymouth was in rowing across 
the Hamoaze, in my way to Tor Point, from whence the 
mail-coach starts. ‘The harbour, full of three-deckers, 
presents a glorious sight ; which an Englishman can- 
not look at without feeling that inward glorying, and 
exultation of soul, which Longinus describes as the 
effect of the sublime. At Tor Point we found the mail- 
coach, and after a tedious drag, accomplished sixty-five 
miles in twelve hours. 

Every thing in this district savours of the sea. The 
inhabitants are a sort of amphibious race. The very 
coachman partook of the marine nature ; and the slang 

eculiar to his calling was tempered with sea-phrases. 
The coach was to be under-sail at such an hour, and it 
was promoted from the neuter to the feminine gender, 
with as much reason perhaps as the ship. At Fal- 
mouth I found my brother* waiting my arrival ;—whose 
anxiety respecting my health, as it had led him to urge 
the trial of a voyage, determined him also to accom- 
pany me across the sea. 

10th and 11th. Agonies of deliberation upon my 
future plans.— 

Too much deliberation is certainly worse than too 
little. This difficulty of deciding arises perhaps from 
the wish to combine advantages which are incompati- 
ble. A man is too apt to forget that in this world he 
cannot have every thing. choice is all that is left 
him. The world was all before me, where to choose ; 
—but the difficulty of the choice was increased by the 
arrival of a packet from Lord Viscount S., whose oblig- 
ing kindness, of which I am happy to have an occasion 
of expressing my grateful sense, furnished me with 
passports and letters to various quarters ;—for this, by 
oe the scope, embarrassed the decision of my 

ans. 

: At last I resolved to embark in the Malta packet, 
with the option of determining my bargain with the cap- 
tain, at the first port at which he might touch. 

12th. Received a hasty summons at seven o'clock in 
the evening. The post from London brought orders 
that the Malta packet should carry out the Lisbon as 
well as the Mediterranean mails. In a moment all 
was “ bustle! bustle!” On a fine starlight evening, 
the boatmen came to carry us and our baggage on 
board.—Kissed the last stone of granite, from which I 
stepped into the boat, with affection and regret. All 
the pains of parting were renewed at this moment ;— 
but, luckily, at such a moment, one has scarcely leisure 
for the indulgence of any feelings. In a few minutes 
we were on board ;—at ten o’clock the Princess Char- 
lotte packet slipped from her moorings,—and we were 
fairly off. 

13th. At daybreak we found ourselves off the Li- 
zard, in a dead calm, with a heavy swell. Here began 
the horrors of sea-sickness ! 








* The Rev. A. M, 








Mind cannot conceive, nor imagination paint, the ab 
flicting agonies of this state of suffering. I am sur 
prised the poets have made no use of it in their descrip. 
tions of the place of torment ;—for it might have fur 
nished an excellent hint for improving the punishment 
of their hells, What are the waters of Tantalus, or 
the stone of Sisyphus, when compared with the throes 
of sea-sickness ? 

14th. Still in Hell_—Here the poor devil is confined 
in a dark and dismal hole, six feet by three, below the 
level of the water ; with the waves roaring in his ears 
—raging as it were to get at him—from which he is only 
protected by a single plank, and with the noises of Pan 
demonium all round him. 

The depression and despondency of spirit which ac- 
company this sickness, deprive the mind of all its ener- 
gy, and fill up the last trait in the resemblance, by 
taking away even the consolations of hope— 
resource of the miserable—which comes to all—but the 
damned and the sea-sick. 

16th. Gleam of comfort !—began to be reconciled to 
the motion of the vessel. Though in the hour of sick- 
ness ] had vowed, as is usual, that if fortune should 
once set me on shore at Lisbon, nothing should ever 
tempt meon shipboard again, I now began to contem- 
plate a voyage to Malta with some degree of pleasure, 
and thought no more of my vow than the Devil did of 
his sick resolution to turn Friar. . 

17th. A fresh breeze. Our progress has been hi- 
therto most favourable. If Neptune himself had been 
shoving us along with his trident, we could not have 
proceeded more directly in our course. It must be con- 
fessed that a journey by water has some advantages 
over a journey by land. You move along without the 
jolting of ruts, and your progress is not impeded by the 
incidents of eating, drinking, and sleeping. But then, 
nothing can be less interesting than the dull uniformit 
of the sea-scene. ‘The view, when out of sight of land, 
is much less vast than I had expected. The panorama 
is limited to a little circle of water, seven miles all round 
us. Within the limits of this circle we move along, 
day after day, without the least variety of prospect or 
incident. 

We have not yet encountered a single sail; andI 
had imagined that, in so beaten a tract as we are pu 
suing, we should have met ships as thick as stage 
coaches on the Bath road. 

18th, The wind died away last night. A dead calm. 
—Grot up to see the sun rise. Much has been said of the 
splendour of this sight at sea : but I confess I think it 
inferior to the same scene on shore. There is indeed 
plenty of the—“ dread magnificence of Heaven,”—but 
it is all over in a moment. The sun braves the east, 
and carries the heavens by a coup-de-main ; instead 
approaching gradually, as he does on land, preceded 
by a troop of rosy messengers that prepare you for his 
arrival. One misses the charming variety of the ter 
restrial scene ;—the wood and water ;—the hill and 
dale ;—the “ babbling brook ;”—the “ pomp of groves 
and garniture of fields.” At sea, toe, all is inanimate ; 
for the gambols of the fishes—if they do gambo: at 
matins—are out of sight; and it is the effect of mom- 
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living sentient beings that constitutes its great 
_— ps there is—“ no of earliest birds ;"— 


’ go “warbling woodland ;” — no “ whistling plough- 


:”—nothing, in short, to awaken interest or sympa- 
thy. There is magnificence and splendour—but it is 
itary splendour. 

Let me rather see—“ the morn in russet mantle clad, 
walk o’er the dew of yon high Malvern hill.” But, 
alas!—when am I likely to behold this sight again? 

In the evening, I sat on the deck to enjoy the moon- 
light. If the sunrise be best seen on shore, the moon- 
light has the advantage at sea, At this season of re- 

the absence of living objects is not felt. A lovely 
ight.—The moon, in this latitude, has a silvery bright- 
ness which we never see in England.—It was a night 
for romance ;—such as Shakspeare describes, when 
Troilus sighed his soul to absent Cressid ;—the sea, 
calm and tranquil, as the bosom of innocence ;—not a 
breath of air ;—while the reflection of the moon and 
stars, and the gentle rippling of the water against the 
sides of the vessel, completed the magic of the scene. 

Sat with my face turned towards England, absorbed 
in the reflections which it is the effect of such a night 
to encourage ;—and indulged in that secret devotion 
of the heart, which, at such seasons particularly, the 
heart loves to pay to the absent objects of its affections. 

19th. A foul wind. A poor little bird, of a species 
unknown in England, alighted on the steersman’s 
shoulder, quite a with fatigue, and allowed itself 
tobetaken. Probably making its way from America 
to Portugal. To-day, saw a sail, forthe first time. 

20th. The foul wind still continues. Here we are 
within a hundred miles of Lisbon, and yet without a 
hope of getting there, till it shall please the wind to 
change. [remember Lord Bacon says, “’Tis a strange 
thing that, in sea voyages, where there is xothing to be 
seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries.” But, 
it is a stranger thing to me that the Viscount of St. 
Alban’s should not perceive, that where there is no- 
thing to be seen, there is little to be done; and that a 
man must needs scribble in his own defence,—though 
it be but to register the winds and chronicle the 
clouds. 

In adjusting the balance between land and water 
earriage, I had till to-day been in some doubt; but 
four-and-twenty hours of beating to windward have 
put the question beyond all doubt ; for though you 
may move along without fatigue, it is terribly fatiguing 
to stand still ;—especially with the wind in your teeth. 
So long, therefore, as the wind—* bloweth where it 
listeth,"—I believe we must agree that old Cato’s re- 
pentance was well founded. 

Sunday, 21st. To-day we have again a breeze in 
our favour. All the crew are busily employed. This 
demand for hands prevents the celebration of Church 
Service, which was read by the Captain last Sunday. 

The deck of a ship, out of sight of land, with nothing 
above but the—“ brave o’erhanging firmament,”—wit 
its—“majestical roof fretted with golden fire,” and “with 
but an inch plank between us and eternity”—is better 
calculated to inspire feelings of devotion, than the 
proudest temple that was ever dedicated to the worship 
of the Supreme Being. 

22d. Once more welcomed the sight of land! {[n- 
deed, I believe, we did catch a glimpse of Cape Finis- 
terre in our pasgage, but it might have been a “camel” 
or a “whale ;”—this morning, however, the rock of 
Lisbon rose with clouded majesty within a few miles 

us, 

At eleven o’clock we fired a gun, and hoisted a sig- 
nal for a — A number of boats immediately put off 
to us, and the quickest sailor obtained the job. 

Our first interview with the natives has not prepos- 
sessed us in their favour. From an uncouth clumsy 
boat we have taken in a meagre swarthy fellow, with a 
face as red as Kean’s in Othello. 

He soon gave us a sample of the choleric disposition 
of his nation. ‘The captain seemed to doubt his skill, 
and sending below for his pistols, he intimated to the 
pilot, that if he should get his ship aground, he would, 
on that instant, shoot him through the head, The fel- 
low was transported with indignation at this menace ; 
and, though alone amongst strangers, he drew his 

ife, and threatened to revenge himself for the insult. 

We crept along the shore at a snail’s pace, and did 
dot anchor within the bar of the harbour till ten at night, 

_ 23d. Beautiful day, Sailed up the Tagus. The 
View is certainly magnificent; but it has, I think, been 
over-rated by travellers. He who has seen London 
tom Greenwich Park, may survey without any great 
astonishment the capital of Portugal. The finest fea- 
tare is the river, compared with which the Thames 
sinks into insignificance. Each side has its peculiar 
beauties, and 1 doubt whether the left bank, with its 
Vineyards and orange groves, does not attract the eye 
3 much as the right, on which the town stands, 





The entire absence of smoke is a striking novelty to 
an English eye, and at first gives an idea that the town 
must be without inhabitants, 

Being tired of the sea, I resolved to stay at Lisbon; 
—almost the only place for which I had no passport. 
Some little difficulties occurred in consequence ;—but 
these were soon removed ; and after a broiling walk in 
search of lodgings, we subsided at last in Reeves’s ho- 
tel, Rua do Prior, Buenos Ayres ;—an excellent house, 
kept by an Englishman—full of cleanliness and com- 
fort ;—and these are qualities which one appreciates at 
their just value, after a walk through the streets of 
Lisbon. 

Though travellers may have exaggerated the beauties 
of the view, I have seen no description that does justice 
to the indescribable nastiness of the town. I have 
ken of the view from the river as magnificent, but I 
lieve the true epithet would have been imposing ; for it 
is mere deceit and delusion: the prestige vanishes at 
once on landing; and the gay and glittering city proves 
to bea painted sepulchre. Filth and beastliness as- 
sault you at every turn—in their most loathsome and 
disgusting shapes. In yielding to first impressions, one 
is generally led to exaggerate; but the abominations of 
Lisbon are incapable of exaggeration. 

24th and 25th. Jaunted about Lisbon by land and 
water carriage. To walk about the streets is scarcely 
possible for an invalid. A clumsy sort of carriage on 
two wheels, driven by a postilion, with a pair of mules, 
is to be hired for the day, or the half day ;—but not at 
a cheaper rate than one might hire a coach in London. 
A good idea of these carriages will be formed from the 
prints in the old editions of Gil Blas, since whose time 
no improvement seems to have taken place in vehicular 
architecture. 

I have already experienced the truth of Mr. Bowd- 
ler’s remark,—* that in Lisbon, under a scorching sun, 
oe are constantly exposed to a cold wind.” The 

ortuguese guard against this by a large great coat, 
worn loose like a mantle, with hanging sinecure sleeves, 
and which they wrap round them when, in turning a 
corner, they encounter the wind. The use of this swel- 
tering surtout, in some shape or other, is universal, 
even in the hottest weather ;--but the remedy is per- 
haps worse than the disease. 

There is something in the appearance of Lisbon that 
seems to portend an earthquake; and, instead of won- 
dering that it was once visited by such a calamity, I 
am rather disposed to consider its daily preservation as 
a standing miracle. Repeated shocks have been felt 
of late years ; and to an earthquake it may look, as its 
natural death. From the vestiges which the indolence 
of the people has allowed to remain, one might fancy 
the last convulsion had taken place but a few months. 
Many ruins are now standing just as the earthquake 
left them.—Gorgeous Palaces—and—Solemn Temples 
--now totter in crumbling ruins, an awful monument 
of the fatal wreck. There are some streets, built since 
the earthquake, with trottoirs on each side, which make 
a handsome appearance ; and, with any industry on 
the part of the people, the whole town might be made 
one of the most cleanly in Europe ;--the undulating 
nature of the ground being so well calculated for carry- 
ing away all impurities. f 

At present, the only scavengers are the dogs, which 
roam about the streets m hordes, without homes or 
masters, seeking what they may devour. And indeed, 
where all sorts of filth and offal are thrown into the 
street, till they shall be carried by the next shower into 
the Tagus, the dogs are not without their use ; and the 
legislature has not been wholly inattentive to their ac- 
commodation. There is an old law obliging certain 
trades to keep a vessel of water'at the doors of their 
houses for the refreshment of these freebooters. Ca- 
nine madness is, | am told, almost unknown here; and 
it is well that it isso. Upon the whole, the dogs be- 
have very well,—except to one another; but it is up- 
hill work to a new settler, for he must fight his way. 
They are strict preservers j;—if any dog is caught out of 
the limits of his own manor, he is proceeded against as 
a wilful trespasser without any notice. i 

26th. Rose at daybreak, and set out in a cabriolet 
with a stout pair of mules for Cintra. The scarcity of 
gold, and the depreciation of their vile paper money, 
exposed me to the inconvenience of carrying about a 
travelling treasury of silver crusados in a green baize 
bag, heavy with the weight of 150,000 rees. How rich 
this sounds !—but alas, the high-sounding sesterces of 
the Romans are nothing to the paltry pomposity of Por- 


tuguese arithmetic,--for the ree is little more than the 
fourth of a farthing. 

The road to Cintra carried me near to the great aque- 
duct of Alcantara—the work of Manuel de Maya, in 
1738—which stretches across a wide and deep valley, 
by a range of thi 
these is said to be 


-five arches. ‘The centre one of 


highest arch in the world, and 





323 
the view from the ground, looking upwards at it, is be- 
ie ee The width is 107 

feet, and the height 230. I paced the whole 
SS ammaasare 

about three quarters of a a 

t. This vast work, while it aoe ae 
ment of the industry of the Portuguese, would lead one 
to believe that they were—as the ancients also are sup- 
pesveren See i tt of the first princi 
ydraulics, which have every where else su the 
necessity of such stupendous structures. , in point 


amongst the pigmies of Lilliput. pe en oe of giants ;— 


of neat and often ——" architecture, with large 
troughs, are constructed on the roadside, for the use of 
the traveller and his beasts. My postilion, however, 
having accomplished one-half of his journey, seemed 
to think that his mules, or himself, or both, for they fared 
alike, required something better than water; so he stop- 
ped at the half-way house, with “ Vinho do Porto, Car- 
cavelos, Colares, etc. etc.” inscribed on its front, and 
there fed himself and his beasts with bread soaked in 
wine. By virtue of this restorative, we contrived to 
reach Cintra; having consumed nearly five hours in a 
stage of not more than sixteen English miles ; though 
it must be confessed that the road was so rough, that 
greater speed might have been disagreeable. 

I can add little to the warm tints of description that 
have been so justly lavished upon Cintra; the beauties 
of which are heightened by the contrast of the barren 
and uninteresting country all around it. 1 should com- 
pare it with Malvern ;—but to the heights of Malvern 
must be added some hundred feet of perpendicular 
rock. The summits are composed of huge masses of 
stone, which seem to have been thrown up in some 
great convulsion of nature. On one of the peaks are 
the ruins of an old Moorish castle, the bath of which 
still remains in excellent preservation, and shows how 
attentive to cleanliness these Moors were. On the 
highest point of the ridge is the convent of Penha, the 
existence of which, on such a spot, is so wonderful, that 
I am surprised the monks have not attributed it to the 
same kind of assistance which brought our Lady’s Cha- 
pel to Loretto. It commands a most extensive pro- 
spect ;—buthowever superior Cintra may be to Malvern 
in itself, the view from itis much less pleasing. Instead 
of the fertile valleys of Worcestershire, the eye has no- 
thing to repose on but adreary and barren waste. The 
village of Cintra stands half-way up—nestled as it 
were in the bosom of the hill—amidst groves of pine 
and cork, orange and lemon trees, with a profusion of 
geraniums and evergreens of all kinds. ‘This is the 
very region of romance. The sun is less hot, and the 
wind less cold, than at Lisbon. The mildness of the 
eveningis charming, and there is neither damp nor chill 
to —_— your indulging in all the luxuries of a moon- 
light walk. 

27th and 28th. Fell in with Mr. Ward, Charge 
d’ Affairs, an old Cambridge acquaintance. cursion 
to Penha. The convent, high as it is, was not out of 
the reach of French rapacity. They robbed the church 
and the altar of every thing worth taking. All they 
spared was a plated candlestick, and the ornaments of 
the Virgin :—and here I suspect it was not their piety 
that restrained them—for the Virgin’s habiliments have 
not the appearance of being very costly. She wears a 
flaxen powdered wig, and iamond ornaments sa- 
vour strongly of Birmingham jewelry. 

Upon my return to an! hotel, I found two old Eto- 
nians waiting for me, who, having heard from Mr. Ward 
of the arrival of an old schoolfellow at Cintra, were 
kind enough to come and claim acquaintance with me. 

Dined, and passed a pleasant evening with one of 
them—Colonel Ross, of the Portuguese service, Nearly 
twenty years had elapsed since he left school, but 
we — make out that we had been contempo- 
raries, ithout acquaintanceship, however, there is a 
sort of freemasonry among Etonians, which, I have ever 
found, disposes them to be friendly to one another 
whenever they may happen te meet :—and it is, indeed, 


a pleasant thing, to meet, wherever you with some 
face that you are eg oe ee i the cere- 
mony of in ion, from the common relationship of 
schoslfellow. 
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perfectly 
t ake, and describes the horrors of that 
awful event, Her house is generally full of holiday- 
folks from Lisbon ; especially from Saturday till Mon- 
day. Cintra is to Lisbon, what Richmond is to Lon- 
don ; and the Lisbon cockneys are glad to escape from 
their counting-houses for a few hours of fresh air. ‘The 
accommodations of her house are good, and the table 
@hote excellent. The charge for board and lodging is 
2,000 rees per day ;—about eleven shillings English. 
This does not include wine, so that Cintra is not cheap- 
er than Cheltenham. 

A wolf sometimes makes its appearance here ;—and 
one has lately been very mischievous. 

Walked over the Royal Palace. They show the 
room where Sebastian held his last council, before he 
set out on that fatal expedition, from which he has not 
yet returned, but the Portuguese have not abandoned 
all hopes of seeing him again; and the lower orders 
expect him with about as much confidence as the Jews 
expect their Messiah, Hard by is the palace of the 
Marquis, Marialva, famous for the Cintra convention. 
The ink which was spilt on this memorable occasion 
is still visible on the floor—scattered, as it is said, by 
Junot, in an ebullition of spleen, when he put his 
name to the instrument :—but surely he had not the 
most eause for vexation. 

Returned in the evening to Lisbon. Cattle much 
used here for draught. Met abundance of ox-wains :— 
the wheels of a singular construction ;—circular pieces 
of board, solid and entire, though very narrow. The 
creaking of these is intolerable, and the noise as dis- 
agreeable as the sharpening of a saw. 

Thursday, 1st of October. Made a bargain with my 

landlord, to board and lodge me for 25 crusados a 
week—about 31. 10s. English. For this I have three 
rooms, and two meals per day, but no wine. The 
cheapest thing in Lisbon is the fruit. Grapes are 
bought at three half-pence a pound, quinces at a shil- 
ling a hundred, and other things in proportion ; but the 
flavour of the fruit in general is not equal to our own. 
Because nature has done so much, these lazy rascals 
seem determined to do nothing. Peaches, nectarines, 
and apricots are left to take their chance, without pru- 
ning or training. Grapes are treated with more care, 
and melons are very abundant. One sees thiem piled 
up in heaps in the streets, and sold out retail by the 
Bice, 
Walked in the gardens of the convent dos Necessi- 
dades, of great extent, and some beauty. At least they 
afford shade and retirement, and—what is extraordina- 
ry in Lisbon—you are admitted for nothing. 

Made inquiries in vain for a vessel bound to Italy. 
To contemplate a residence here for the winter, wand 
be enough to make a healthy man sick; and the désa- 
gremens of the place strike with exaggerated impres- 
sion on the irritable nerves of an invalid. There is not 
a room in the hotel where I am that has a fire-place in 
it, except the kitchen. A grate indeed is a rarity in 
Lisbon. In winter this inconvenience must be severely 
felt ; it is obviated as well as it can be, by a brazier of 
coal placed in the middle of the room.--So much for 
comfort :—then, the disposition of the people towards 
us offers no inducement to stay. There is no doubt of 
the fact, that neither the generosity and good faith of 
the British, nor the blood profusely shed in defence of 
their country, have endeared us to our Portuguese allies. 
They dislike us mortally. Howis this to be explained ? 
Is it that malicious sentiment of envy, which seems to 
have overspread the whole Continent, at the prodigious 
elevation to which England ‘has arisen: or is it the re- 
pulsive, unaccommodating manners which an English- 
man is too apt to carry with him into all countries, which 
make even a benefit from him less binding than the win- 
ning urbanity by which the French contrive to render 
confiscation and robbery palatable ? 

The Portuguese are full of discontent ; and their long 
intimacy with us has spread far and wide amongst them 
the lights of information. Indeed it is no wonder that 
they should be discontented, abandoned as they are by 
their sovereign, who has converted the mother-country 
into a province, from which men and money are drawn 
for the support of his transatlantic dominions ; whilst 
the command of their national army, and the principal 
situations of power and profit, are in the handsot foreign- 
ers. The greatest unwillingness now prevails among 
the soldiers to embark for America. I have seen some 
hundred deserters chained together, and marched down 
to the bank of the river. 

2d. Drank tea with Mr. M——, and from thence 
went to see the funeral procession of one of the Mem- 
bers of the Regency, who was understood to be the 
chief of the anti-Bnitish party; but he has probably 
left his mantle behind—Saw nothing.—Heard dis- 

of artillery in abundance, and this was all.— 
N can be more dreary than the streets of Lisbon 


ad, is ear blind ; but she remembers 





at night. No part of the town is regularly lighted. 
The Virgin and the Saints engross the few lamps which 
here and there gave a gleam of light. Amongst dirt, 
dogs, and darkness, it is easy to imagine how it fares 
with - stranger groping his way through the streets 
at night. 

The police of Lisbon, as far as it affects the suppres- 
sion of denies in the streets, and the mainte- 
nance of public decency, is extremely good. One is 
struck with the entire absence of all external symptoms 
of the vices and immoralities that might be expected to 

revail in a metropolis and sea-port, in this southern 
fatitude. These regulations, though they may not be 
sufficient to counteract the vicious propensities of hu- 
man nature, must be of some use; and | think we 
should do well to imitate them in our own metropolis : 
for—* how oft the sight of means to do ill deeds makes 
ill deeds done!” ‘Thus far the police is good ; but for 
the preverstion of crimes, or for inquiry into the perpe- 
trators of them, it is of little service. ‘he lower orders 
are in the habit of carrying a large clasp knife, with the 
open blade concealed under the right sleeve, and, as it 
may be supposed, assassinations are by no means un- 
common. 

The Inquisition is still an object of mysterious dread. 
And, truly, the sight of its gloomy prison—triplici cir- 
cumdata muro—is sufficient to suggest the idea of that 
Infernal Tribunal of which Tisiphone kept the gate, 
and Rhadamanthus administered the laws : 

—stat ferrea turris ad auras ; 
Tisiphoneque sedens, palla succincta cruenta, 
Vestibulum insomnis servat noctesque diesque, 
Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et sweva sonare 
Verbera ;—tum stridor ferri, tracteque catena, 
Gnossius hee Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 
Castigatque, auditque dolos, subigitque fateri, 

A young man of considerable fortune disappeared 
about a year ago, and it was supposed for some time 
that he was murdered. A large reward was offered for 
the discovery of his body; but the river was dragged, 
and every well and hole in the town explored without 
success. Itis the opinion of many that he is now im- 
mured in the prisons of the Inquisition. By the by, [ 
have not yet mentioned the priests ;—and for aught I 
know, they are more numerous than the dogs. Dog- 
hood and Priesthood are certainly the most thriving 
trades in Lisbon. it is an humiliating spectacle to see 
the abject superstition in which the people are sunk 
and brutified. As the best things, by being corrupted, 
become the worst ; so here, Christianity exhibits a sys- 
tem of idolatry much more revolting than the old Pa- 
gan worship. One cannot help feeling some regard for 
the ancient mythology, which 1s as amusing as Mother 
Bunch, illustrated and adorned too, as it was, by such 
divine statues. Besides—the heathens had not the 
means of knowing better; but who that has read the 
New Testament, can tolerate the contemptible mum- 
meries which are here practised under the name of 
religion? The religion of the heathens was as supe- 
rior to this, as the statues of Phidias excel in beauty 
the tawdry and disgusting images to which these 
poor creatures bow down with such humble prostra- 
tions. 

In the mean time, however—the priests thrive and 
fatten. I will not say, with Semple, that they are the 
only fat people in Portugal, but I will vouch for their 
universal embonpoint. 

This to be sure is only the outward and visible sign ; 
—but it tends to give credibility to the tales in vogue, 
of the sloth and good cheer, the licentious feastings 
and debaucheries, which take place in the convents, 
or rather the castles of indolence, in which these portly 
monks are lodged. The French, who hated a mon 
and the smell of a monk, as much as Walter Shandy, 
that is—‘worse than all the devils of hell”—while 
they bayoneted the dogs without me8 made the 
monks lay aside the crucifix to brandish the besom, 
and fairly set them to sweep the streets ; but the French 
are gone—and the monks and the dogs have resumed 
their usual occupations, 

The nunneries enjoy a better reputation, and are said 
to be filled with sincerely pious women, who have been 
led, from perhaps a mistaken sense of religion, to bury 
themselves in the unprofitable seclusion of a convent. 
This is, however, a delicate question, and I leave it in 
the uncertainty in which it has been left by the sage in 
Rasselas. 

3d, 4th, 5th, Passed over to the left bank of the 
river, which, in the broadest part, is about four miles 
across. The view from the opposite side is very beau- 
tiful; and from the absence of smoke, the whole of 
the town in all its details is distinctly visible. The 
indolence of the people is most striking ;—you can 

ly get a shopkeeper to give himself the trouble to 
serve you. It gw all classes :—arts, science, lite- 
rature—every thing languishes at Lisbon. 





The Portuguese are worthy of better things; but 
they are bowed down by a despotic government, and 
potty bya pean superstition. ‘The 
seem to fear that the growing spirit of inquiry wi 
destroy the foundations oF their Meany and thei 
they do all they can to keep the people in a state of 
ignorance, in which they are supported b the Inquisi. 
tion, which prohibits the circulation of all Writings 
tending to excite religious investigation. 

The government, on the other hand, takes equal 
care that no political disquisitions shall be introduced 
to disturb the quiet slavery to which the people seem 
at present constrained to submit. The suppression of 
the late conspiracy will contribute to strengthen the 
hands of government; and the indolence of the people 
may help to continue the present state of things some 
= longer ;—but a change must take place sooner or 
ater. 

6th, Every thing warns me to depart. I have to 
day been attending as pall-bearer at the funeral of one 
of my fellow-passengers from England. He wasin the 
last stage of a decline, and might as well have been 
suffered to lay his bones in his own country, The 
funeral of a young countryman in a foreign land must 
always be an aflecting ceremony; and my own situation 
perhaps—for philosophers assure us that self is the 
foundation of sympathy—made it still more impressive, 
It may be my turn next :—mea res agitur paries cum 
provimus ardet.—He lodged next door. 

The English jr a pe is pleasantly situated, 
and well shaded with tine cypresses. I looked in vain 
for the grave of Fielding. ‘They do indeed pretend to 

int out the spot; but to the reproach of the English 
actory be it said, there is no stone to indicate where 
his remains lie, 

It does really concern the honour of the nation that 
some monument should be erected to his memory; 
and itis a pity that Mr. Canning, during his embassy 
to Lisbon, was not solicited to prepare a suitable in- 
scription ; whose truly classical pen would have done 


full justice to the subject. 


After the ceremony, went to thechurch of St. Roque, 
which contains some fine specimens of mosaic. “The 
altar is surrounded by a railing of verd antique, and 
displays a profusion of porphyry, lapis lazuli, amethyst, 
etc. ete, 

The friars would have you believe they contrived to 

persuade the French, that the immense candlesti 
which are really silver gilt, were made of brass. 
_ 7th to 12th. Still in Lisbon ;—though daily becom- 
ing more impatient to leave it. Amongst the minor 
plagues of the place, I ought to mention the flies. The 
rooms are full of them. They attack you in countless 
myriads, and their annoyance is intolerable, With 
what different feelings would one read the story of Do 
mitian, in England and Lisbon !—There I sympathized 
with the flies ;--here with Domitian ;—-whose hostility 
seems very justifiable, and whose expertness is the 
daily subject of my emulation. 

13th. Visited the botanical gardens, where there is & 
museum, containing a good collection of curiosities in 
all the departments of nature. At the entrance of the 
garden are placed two military statues, of rude and un- 
couth workmanship. These were dug up some years 
ago at Montalegre, and are supposed to belong toa 
ene anterior to the Carthaginian cqnquest of Spain 

hey afford a curious and interesting specimen of the 
first essays of a barbarous peuple, in the art of sculp- 
ture, to perpetuate the memory of their chiefs. 

Went to mass, where I liked nothing but the music. 
There certainly seems to be one convenience in the 
Catholic worship :—for those who attend might, with 
Friar John in Rabelais, compare their prayers to stir- 
rup leathers—which are made short or long at plea- 
sure, 

Took leave of my brother ;—-whose kindness has 
been unremitting ;—and who this evening went on 
board the packet upon his return to England. 

14th. Tound a ship boundto Leghorn ;—the Fanny; 
—~a small trading vessel, of about 140 tons burthen. 
The captain asked me twenty guineas for my passa 
and would fain have persuaded me that his de 
was just. I knew it to be too much by half, and when 
he saw me resolved not to give more than ten, he ac- 
ceded to my terms with scarcely a decent demur. 

I am to find my own sea-stock and bedding. 

15th and 16th. Busily employed in preparations for 
my voyage. Mr. Ward kindly sent me his boat to 
make use of in conveying my various stores on 

Took a farewell stroll through Lisbon.—Of the Por- 
tuguese women I have said nothing, though I have seen 
some fine specimens of face figure, It is in ex- 
pression of countenance and gracefulness of carriage 
that their charm consists, for to <a 
they have no claims, ‘The hair is profusely 


ed with gold combs, artificial flowers, or precious stones 
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of various colours. The women in walking the streets 
never wear a hat or bonnet, but cover the head with a 
white handkerchief. And, let the weather be ever so 
hot, an immense cloak, or rather great coat—often of 
red cloth—is thrown over their shoulders. 

As I was returning from my stroll, | sat down to rest 
on the steps of a statue; but was hurried away by ob- 
serving a man ridding bimself of a numerous retinue 
of vermin on the other side of the pedestal, and crack- 
ing them by dozens on the steps. 

And so much for the Lusitanian, or--as it might 
with more propriety be called—the Lousitanian Metro- 

is. I shall quit it without one feeling of regret. 

n fact, to remain in it is impossible :—1 am fairly 
stunk out. 


CHAPTER II. 
Voyage to Leghorn — Quarantine—Pisa—Florence—The 
rallery—Venus de Medicis—Canova’s Venus—Count- 
ess of Albany—Pitti Collection of Paintings—Raphael— 

Vandyke — Salvator Rosa — Gabinetto Fisico — Santa 

Croce. 

Friday, 17th, My fat landlord, Mr. Reeves, whom I 
strongly recommend to all visitors to Lisbon, entered 
my room before daybreak, to announce that the Fanny 
was making preparations for weighing anchor. Went 
on board as the sun rose. We weighed anchor immedi- 
ately ; and with a fine breeze from the northward, and 
the tide in our favour, glided rapidly down the Tagus. 

18th and 19th. Sick as a dog! 

29th. Mounted the deck with a firm step.—-Passed 
over the scene of the battle of Trafalgar.— I'o-morrow 
isthe anniversary of the death of Nelson.—Sung Rule 
Britannia, with enthusiasm; as the most appropriate 

uiem to the memory to the immortal admiral. 

bout dinner-time we arrived at the mouth of the 
Strait, or, as the sailors call it—the Gut of ,Gibraltar. 
—The view strikingly grand. The African side much 
more bold and lofty than the European.—Attempted to 
sketch the rock of Gibraltar, which is less remarkable 
forits height, than for its singularly detached situation, 
which has all the appearance of an island in rough 
weather. 

We passed up the Strait with a fresh breeze ; and I 
do not remember to have ever seen a more magnificent 
prospect. As he sailed onwards, the view was enli- 
vened by constant variety ;—the rock of Gibraltar 
changing its appearance as we shifted our ground, and 
caught it in different points of view. 

Qist. To-day at noon saw Cape de Gata. Flew 
onwards on the pinions of the finest breeze imaginable. 
Ifind I have committed a em mistake in the laying 
inof my sea-stock. Wishing to try the effect of an 
abstemious diet, I resolved to compel an adherence to 
it, and therefore contented myself witha goat to furnish 
me with milk, confining the remainder of my stores to 
biscuit, rice, potatoes, cocoa, and arrow root. I men- 
tion this to warn any invalid, who may chance to read 
my Journal, from following my example. For milk 
will be found of little use, unless a man _ have the sto- 
mach of a sailor ; and the want of something in the shape 
of broth or soup will be severely felt. Though my 
poor Nanny is a most entertaining companion on deck, 
she is of no further use. Her society, however, is worth 
a good deal. She is an old sailor, and so accustomed 
to the sea, that the voyage has not at all diminished her 
supply of milk. 

y only other fellow-passenger is a Genoese—the 
supercargo of the vessel;—between whom and the 
Captain I am obliged to act as interpreter. 

22d. Out of sight of land. The last point we saw 
was Cape Palos. The southern coast of Spain pre- 
sents an inaccessible barrier of mountains covered with 
snow. 

Our voyage had hitherto been most prosperous ;— 
but soon after I had retired to bed, a sudden squall 
came on, and the wind shifted round to the eastward, 

he squall was accompanied with thunder, lightning, 
fain, and the usual symptoms of a storm. Whilst all 
was confusion on the deck, the cabin-window immedi- 
ately behind my birth was driven in ;—and we shipped 
4 sea, that fairly washed me out of bed. The super- 
cargo joined me in roaring out lustily for help; for, to 
say the truth, I believe we both thought that we were 
ZoIng to the bottom. The fact was, that, in conse- 
quence of the very favourable weather, we had neglect- 
ed to put up the dead lights; and the squall came on 
80 suddenly, that before the sails could be taken in, the 
ship was driven backwards against the heavy sea, 
which had been rolling us along since we entered the 

nean. 

It was some time before any one could be spared 

| the deck to attend to the state of affairs below ; 
and if, in the mean time, we had shipped another sea, 

consequence would have been more serious. 

As it was, iny situation was sufficiently deplorable ; 
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and my only choice was between salt-water in the 
cabin, or rain-water on deck. Passed the remainder 
of the night like a half-drowned rat. The squall soon 
subsided ; and the wind returned to its old quarter in 
our favour. 
23rd. Breeze still steady. Fine weather, but cold. 
The sea of a fine dark indigo, Quantities of fish sport- 
ing about the vessel, A strange sail to the southward 
of a suspicious appearance, which seemed to savour of 
Algiers, 
24th. I begin to suspect that all I shall gain by my 

voyage will be the conviction, that a man who travels 
so far from home in pursuit of health, travels on a fool’s 
errand. The crosses he must meet on his road will 
do him more injury, than he can hope to compensate 
by any change of climate. I am told that a sea-voyage, 
to be of any benefit to an invalid, should be made ina 
frigate, or other vessel of equal size ; but of this I doubt ; 
for all comfort is so entirely out of the question at sea, 
that I'think the difference of as litle importance as the 
choice of a silken or hempen rope would be to a man 
at the gallows. I am sure, however, that the fatigue 
and discomfort of such a little cock-boat as this, is 
much the same thing as if one were to be tossed in a 
blanket during one half of the day, and thrown into a 
pigsty for the remainder. 

I nunc, et ventis animam committe dolato 

Confisus ligno, digitis & morte remotus 

Quatuor, aut septem—-si sit latissima teda. 


26th. Saw land again at a distance on the western 
coast of Corsica. 

27th. The wind, which had hitherto been blowing 
steadily in our favour, now slackened. At noon we 
were becalmed with a very heavy swell. A storm came 
suddenly on. While we were standing on the deck, 
the ship received a violent blow on the stern, which 
threw the captain, the supercargo, and myself, on our 
faces, It is such an accident as this, according to the 
captain, that, in rougher weather, sometimes sends a 
ship in a moment to the bottom. The boat was knock- 
ed away, and we heard another crash in the cabin, It 
was a repetition of the affair of Wednesday, with this 
difference, that on this occasion it was on the super- 
cargo’s side. As I saw his bed brought up to be dried, 
I never felt so strongly Rochefoucault’s meaning, in his 
memorable maxim about our neighbour's misfortunes. 
This storm ended as the last, and the wind returned 
to its old quarter in our rear with greater violence than 
before ; and we made all sail for Leghorn. 

Tuesday, 28th. Italiam! Italiam! At eight o’clock 
this morning we were within eighteen miles of Leg- 
horn—near the little island of Gorgona, with Elba on 
our right and the smiling land of Italy spread out be- 
fore us. Achates himself could not have been more re- 
joiced than I was at this sight; and it is not the 
“humilem Italiam,” which A‘neas describes, but the 
high ground behind Leghorn, with the bold outline of 
the Apennines in the back-ground. 

If the wind had continued three hours longer, we 
should have breakfasted at Leghorn. But, within sight 
of port, the wind has chopped about, and, for the first 
time since we left Lisbon, we have begun totack. The 
view is, however, full of interest, and I have no right 
to complain of the wind, considering what a galloping 
voyage we have made. 

29th. After tacking against a foul wind throughout 
the whole of last night, we entered the road of Leghorn 
at nine o’clock this morning, having completed the pas- 
sage from Lisbon in twelve days. ; 

A boat from the Health office hailed us immediately, 
and we were ordered to perform a quarantine of ten days, 

Thus it seems that, before we enjoy the delights of 
an Italian Paradise, we are to be subjected to a pur- 
gatory of purification ; such as Virgil describes: 


Ali panduntur inanes 
Suspense ad ventos: 
Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit, 


Our passage has been so short, that these ten days 
might well be added to the account, without exciting 
much impatience; but itis always difficult to submit 
a 4 to unnecessary restraint. 

30th. Weighed anchor, and were permitted to go 
within the mole into the harbour. The last ten days 
of all quarantines are performed here ; and as we had 
a clean bill of health, and there was, in fact, no real 
ground for putting us under quarantine at all, we pro- 
ceeded at once to this destination. ‘Two officers oft the 
Health office were put on board to prevent all inter- 
course with us. soon as we were safely moored 
within the harbour, a boat full of musicians made its 
appearance under the cabin-window, and we were se- 
renaded with “ Rule Britannia,” and “God save the 
King.” It is the custom to celebrate in this manner 
the arrival of every new comer, and to welcome him 








with the national airs of the country to which he be» 
longs. A few hours afterwards, an American came to 
an anchor very near us, and we had then to listen to 
Yankee Doodle’s March, with some other airs not at all 
tuneable to an English ear. This serenading is pro- 
bably the remains of an old custom, when a voyage 
was considered an adventure of great danger, and the 
return of a ship an event worthy of extraordinary ce- 
lebration. 

Boats are constantly plying with supplies of all sorts 
of provisions from the shore ; and it 1s perhaps worth 
while to fast for ten days, in order to enjoy in perfec- 
tion the true relish of beef. 

Saturday, Ist Nov. to 7th. The days of quarantine 
| vee heavily along, The value of liberty can only be 

nown by those who have been in confinement: for 


* Tt so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
While we enjoy it; but when ’tis lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours,”— 


The quarantine laws, like most others, though ori- 
ginally mtended for the general good, come at last to 
be perverted to private purposes. This is the history 
of all human institutions, Our quarantine has been 
manifestly a‘mere matter of form. Whenever there is 
any apprehension of infection, the suspected ship is 
obliged to remain in the open roads. But here we are 
with a multitude of vessels of all nations packed toge- 
ther, higgledy-piggledy, as close as sheep in a pen; 
a rare precaution against infection. The true cause of 
these strict regulations, I believe, is the emolument 
derived from them by the Health office. A number 
of men are thus kept in employment at the expense of 
those whom they are appointed to guard ;--for our 
Captain is obliged to pay his jailers. In the mean 
time, we poor travellers suffer. ‘These officers prevent 
all communication between the natives and us, and 
between the inhabitants of one ship and another, 
though we absolutely touch our next door neighbour. 

Asa proof of the rigorous observance of these re- 
gulations ; a fowl from our ship flew into the rigging 
of that alongside of us ; and it was determined, after 
a grave debate, that the fowl must remain where it 
was, till the quarantine of our neighbour had expired. 

Our captain, who was tolerable as long as we were 
at sea, now, in a state of idleness, proves a most unm 
manageable brute. 

Letter trom my old friend C., who promised to meet 
me at Pisa. 

Saturday, 8th. At last came the day of our deliver- 
ance. Johnson says, that no man ever does any thing 
for the last time, without some feeling of regret. The 
last day of quarantine might form an exception to this 
observation. Early this morning the boat of the 
Health office came alongside: the crew were mus- 
tered on the deck : and the examination was begun 
and concluded in a moment. Thus ended the farce of 
quarantine. I Jost no time in getting myself and m 
baggage on shore ; and after a short ramble throu 
the streets of Leghorn, hired a cabriolet to carry me to 
Pisa. 

Perhaps, the most interesting sight in ie oe is the 
English burying-ground. Smollet was ried here, 
affording in his death, as in his writings, a —_ to 
Fielding ;—both being destined to find their last home 
in a forergn land. 

Excellent road from Leghorn to Pisa, amas 7 the 
fertile plain of the Arno. At the gate of Pisa, | first 
encountered the restraints of continental travelling, in 
the examination of my passport and baggage. 

Found my friend C. at the “ Tre Donzelle.” Passed 
a long evening in chatting over the tales of former times. 
Disgusted at the mode of salute in use amongst Italians, 
They kiss each other in the street—first, on one cheek, 
then on the other, and lastly, lip to lip. if 

Pisa has a gloomy and deserted appearance, as if it 
had once seen better days. The inn—cold and com- 
fortless-—with brick floors and without carpets. 

The cathedral,—a venerable pile of party-coloured 
marble. ‘The first impression of this style of building 
is unfavourable ; but this may be the mere effect of 
novelty. One seldom likes what one is not accus- 
tomed to. 

The leaning tower at first sight is quite terrific, and 
exceeds expectation. There is, I believe, no doubt of 
the real history of this tower. The foundation-ground 
gave way during the progress of the building, and the 
architect completed his work in the direction thus ac- 
cidentally given to it. Accordingly, we find in the con- 
struction of the upper part, that the weight is disposed 
in a way to support the equilibriem. 

Upon the whole, it is a very elegant structure; and 
the general effect is so pleasing, that, like Alexander's 
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wry neck, it might well bring leaning into fashion 
ainongst all the towers in’ Christendom. 

9th. Finding could not establish myself immediately 
en pension, I resolved to accept C.’s offer of a seat inhis 
carriage to Florence. 

Whenever the Grand Duke of Tuscany moves about 
his dominions, all the post-horses on his route are put 
under taboo for his exclusive use. 

Unluckily for us, he was to-day on his road from Pisa 
to Florence. It was necessary, therefore, to hire a Vet- 
turino, who undertakes to transport your carriage, in a 
certain time, for a certain sum. 

Left Pisa at noon. Soon after our departure the rain 
came down in torrents, The horses knocked up ; and 
the vetturino was half drowned. The post-master re- 
fused to let us have horses; and has he had no beds to 
offer us, there was every prospect of our passing the 
night in the carriage. S. who was with us, smoked 
his pipe ;—-I swore in English ;—and C, out-swore, out- 
argued, and out-joked the post-master and all his crew 
in their native tongue, 4 last, by dint of his argu- 
mega and humour, for which the Italians have a 

een relish, the difficulties were got over; though we 
did not reach Florence till after midnight. 

10th to 20th. Travellers generally exaggerate most 
outrageously ; but they have hardly done justice to 
Florence. it may well be called, Fair Florence. The 
Aro runs through it with a turbid, but rapid, and 
therefore cheerful, stream, forming as it were the mid- 
dle of the principal street. Between the lines of houses 
and the river is a broad quay, serving for carriages 
and orf map, Four bridges at short distances 
connect the two sides of the street, and add to its beau- 
ty. The absence of smoke and the clearness of the 
atmosphere, enable you to see the surrounding country 
distinctly from all parts of the town. 

The views up and down the river are beautiful ; and 
the immediate environs are ornamented with undulat- 
ing shrubberies and villas without number. 

The prospect from these environs is rich beyond de- 
scription. Florence is laid out at your feet, and the 
Amo winds through a golden and fertile plain, till the 
scene is closed by the bold and rugged range of the 
Apennines— 


——sgaudetque nivali 
Vertice se attollens Pater Avenninus ad anras. 


Such is the first view of Florence; and within its 
walls is all that can conduce to gratify the senses, or 
delight the imagination. The wonders of ancient and 
modern art are all around you, and furnish an inex- 
haustible field of occupation and amusement. 

Schneiderf’s hotel is a magnificent establishment ; 
and though Florence may be better calculated for a 
summer residence, yet it is well provided with winter 
comforts ; and the comforts of a place are as import- 
ant to an invalid as the climate. 

The daily charge at Schneiderf's, if you have only 
one room-—which in Italy may serve for all purposes— 
is seven pauls for lodging, ten pauls for dinner, and 
four pauls for breakfast ; altogether about ten shillings 
English. For this, you have a good room, an excellent 
dinner of two courses, with a desert, and as much of 
the wine of the country as you like. If a man wishes 
to drink genuine liquor, let him always drink the com- 
mon wine of the country in which he happens to be. 
Mould candles are also thrown into the bargain; if 

‘ou burn wax, you pay for them; and an extra charge 
18 made for fire. The dinner alone in England would 
cost more than the whole daily expenditure. 

he English abound so much in Florence, that a 

traveller has little occasion for any other language. 
At all the hotels, there is some one connected with the 
house that can speak English. English shops abound 
in all sorts of knick-knacks—from Reading sauce to 
Woodstock gloves ; and the last new novels stare you 
in the face at the libraries, 
_ The first thing every man goes to see in Florence 
is—the Gallery. It is thrown open to the public every 
day except Sundays and holidays, which last, by the 
we occur too often in Italy, to the great interruption 
of business, The attendants are always civil and oblig- 
ing, and without any interested motive, for notices 
are affixed to the doors to request that nothing may be 
given to them. Upon the same principle that a child 
picks out the plums before he eats the rest of his pud- 
ding, I hurried at once to the Sanctum Sanctorum of 
this, Temple of Taste—the Tribune; a small octagon 
room, the walls of which are decorated with a select 
few of the best paintings of the best masters, and in 
the area of the apartment are five of the most admired 
pieces of ancient sculpture. 

First and foremost amongst these is—“ the statue 
that enchants the world ”—the unimitated, inimitable 
Venus. She has now resumed her old station after her 
second visit to Paris; for I am surprised the Freach 





did not argue that her adventure with the shepherd on 
Mount Ida, was clearly typical of her late trip to their 
metropolis, 

One is generally disappointed after great expectations 
have been raised, but in this instance I was delighted 
at first sight, and each succeeding visit has charmed me 
more. It is indeed a wonderful work in conception 
and execution, but I doubt whether Venus be nota 
misnomer. Who can recognise in this divine statue, 
any traits of the queen of love and pleasure? It seems 
rather intended as a personification of all that is ele- 
gant, graceful, and beautiful ; not only abstracted from 
all human infirmities, but elevated above all human 
feelings and affections; for, though the form is fe- 
male, the beauty is like the beauty of angels, who are 
of no sex. I was at first reminded of Milton’s Eve ; 
but in Eve—-even in her days of innocence before “she 
damned us all”—there was some tincture of huma- 
nity, of which there is none in the Venus : in whose 
eye* there is no heaven, and in whose gesture there is 
no love. 

Immediately behind the statue, is the most famous 
of all the famous Venuses of Titian, who has repre- 
sented the Goddess of Pleasure in her true character— 
the Houri of a Mahometan paradise ; and a most be- 
witching picture it is, But the triumph of the statue 
is complete; there is an all-powerful fascination 
about it that rivets the attention, and makes the spec- 
tator turn away from the picture—like Hercules 
from the voluptuous blandishments of the Goddess 
of Pleasure--to devote an exclusive adoration to the 
celestial purity of her rival; for celestial she certainly 
is. 

The peculiar attribute of her divinity is, not its ubi- 
quity, but its individuality, It seems impossible to 
transfer any portion of her “glorious beauty” to a 
copy. None of the casts give any idea of the name- 
less grace of the original. This incommunicable 
essence is always the criterion of transcendent excel- 
lence. 

The arms are modern, and very inferior to the rest 
of the work. There is something finical and affected 
in the turn of the fingers, wholly at variance with the 
exquisite simplicity of the rest of the figure. 

i must record—-though I would willingly forget— 
the only traces of humanity in the Venus ; which 
escaped my notice in the first fervour of admiration. 
Her ears are bored for ear-rings, which probably once 
hung there; and her arm bears the mark of having 
been compressed by a bracelet. This Jast ornament 
might perhaps be excused, but for the other barbarous 
trinkets--what can be said? I would wish to think 
they were not the work of the original sculptor; but 
that they might have been added by some later pro- 
prietor, in the same taste that the Squire in Smollett 
bestows full-curled periwigs, by the hand of an itine- 
rant limner, at so much per head, on the portraits of 
his ancestors painted by Vandyke. 

Having said so much of the Venus, the others may 
be soon despatched. 

The Apollino is a model of symmetry. The Wrest- 
lers are admirable: but I should like them better if 
there were more contrast between the figures; for 
they are so alike, that they might be supposed to be 
twins. The arm of the vanquished is out of joint, 
from the violence of his overthrow. 

The Knife Grinder, as it is called, may be any body. 
None of the suggestions that have yet been made are 
completely satisfactory. 

The Faun is principally remarkable, as exhibiting the 
best instance of Michael Angelo’s skill in restoration. 
He has added a new head, and I doubt if the original 
could have excelled the substitute. Besides these, 
which are in the Tribune, there is the Hermaphrodite ; 
the attitude of which is an exquisite specimen of the 
skill of the ancients in imitating the ease and simplicity 
of nature. The disposition of the reclining figure is so 
delightfully natural, that you feel afraid to approach it, 
lest you should disturb its sleep. This felicity in 
catching the postures of nature is still more happily 
illustrated in The Shepherd extracting a thorn from his 
foot. The marble is actually alive. Venusrising from 
the sea, which is in one of the corridors, deserves a 
place in the Tribune. 

The head of Alexander is worthy of the son of Am- 
mon, and the conqueror of the world, The figures in 
the group of the Niobe are of very unequal merit. 
Perhaps the taste of the whole is rather too theatrical. 
—Niobe herself, and two of her children, are very 
superior to the rest.—The agony of maternal affection 
is beautifully expressed in the figure of Niobe. Did 





* This passage has been censured as inconsistent and 
contradictory. If there be any inconsistency, it is in speak- 
ing of the eye of the Venus at all; as, in point of fact, the 
eye of the statue is nothing but a cold and colourless blank, 








Ovid borrow his affecting donation from the statue, 
or did the sculptor take his idea from Ovid ? 

Ultima restabat, quam toto corpore Mater, 

Tota veste tegens, unam, minimamque relinque; 

De multis minimam posco, clamavit, et unam ! 
However this be, the statue and the verses form an ex. 
cellent commentary upon each other. 

“ The verse and sculpture bore an equal part, 

Andart reflected images to art.” 


Amongst the modern statues there are but few to 
admire. Michael Angelo’s Bacchus will have no in- 
cense from me: and his unfinisned Brutus has all the 
air of a blacksmith. By the way, this is not intended, 
as it has been often supposed, for Marcus Brutus, It 
is a portrait of one of the Medici, who assassinated his 
uncle, and was called the Florentine Brutus; but 
proving afterwards the oppressor, and not the lil 
of his | M. Ange laid aside his unfinished bust 
in disgust. ‘The head of a Satyr—his first essay in 
sculpture as a boy of fourteen—is a truly wonderful 
performance; but there is nothing of M. Angelo’s in 
the Gallery that will compare with the Rape of the 
Sabines, or the bronze Mercury of John of Bologna, 
The Mercury is standing on one leg, upborne by the 
breath of a Zephyr. It is a figure of ethereal lightness, 
and might “bestride the gossamer, that idles in the 
wanton summer air.” 

So much for the sculpture of the Gallery; and it is 
equally rich in paintings. ,In addition to the two Ve- 
nuses of Titian, which exhibit in the highest perfection 
all the glowing beauties of that painter, there are also 
in the Tribune some of the choicest works of Petes, 
St. John in the Wilderness, and the portrait of Forne 
rina, are in his last and best manner, without any trace 
of that hard dry style derived from his master Perugin 
from which he so happily lived to emancipate himself 
I must also mention a portrait of Cardinal Aguechiab 
Domenichino, which is worthy of being compared wi 
the noble picture of Charles Vth. on horseback, by 
Vandyke, that hangs opposite to it; and this is praise 
enough. There are some fine bold sketches of Sab 
vator Rosa, in the anterooms of the Tribune, which 
will well repay the trouble of hunting them out; and 
the famous head of Medusa, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
must not be overlooked. 

These are the plums of the Gallery ;—I leave it to 
guides and catalogues to discuss the rest of the pud- 


ding. 

Sunday 16th. This evening, Sunday, I was pre- 
sented to the Grand Duke. The Pitti Palace was 
thrown open to receive the congratulations of the pub- 
lic on the marriage of the Grand Duke’s eldest son toa 
Princess of Saxony. The bride, an elegant interesting 
girl of seventeen, paid her compliments to the company 
with affability and grace; the Grand Duke and his 
family eek at cards ; and every thing went off very 
well ;—but for my part, I could not help thinking we 
were all de trop, as the marriage had only taken 
in the morning. 

The palace, spacious and splendid. The state-rooms 
were thrown open, and we roamed about without re 
straint, and were regaled with all kinds of refreshments. 
The boudoir, in the centre of which stands Canova’s 
Venus, brilliantly illuminated, and lined with mirrors, 
reflected the beauties of her figure in all directions, 
and exhibited the statue to the highest advantage. 
This is the statue which occupied the pedestal of the 
Medicean Venus: during the flight to Paris: but I 
can find nothing divine about Canova’s Venus. She is 
not worthy to officiate as chambermaid to the Goddess 
of the Tribune. It is simply the representation of a 
modest woman, who seems to shrink from exposure In 
such a dishabille ; while her Grecian prototype, in na 
tive innocence and simplicity—scarcely conscious 
nakedness--seems to belong to an order of beings to 
whom the sentiment of shame was as yet unknown. 

The attitude of Canova’s is constrained, and perhaps 
even awkward. This may arise from the manner m 
which she compresses that scanty drapery which the 
sculptor has given her—intended, 1 suppose—* to 
double every charm it seeks to hide.” The symmetry 
too is by no means perfect. The head is manifestly 
too large. It is perhaps unfair to attribute to the seulp- 
tor the faults of the marble, but it is impossible not to 
remark that even if the work had been more perfect 
than it is, the unfortunate flaws, just in those places 
where they are most mal-2-propos, must still have de- 
tracted much from its beauty. Many of the copies of 
this statue seem to be quite equal, if not superior to the 
original; an infallible proof, if the remark be correct, of 
its mediocrity of merit. 

The Princess wished us good night at ten o'clock 3 
wae = were all —_ out. st the pin 

onday, 17th. long morning among 
tures in the Pitti Palace. A magnificent collection 
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Their value may be estimated by the fact of the French, 
who certainly yr knack o anise out what was 
worth stealing, taking away no less than sixty-three to 
the Louvre. ‘These are now returned. : 

Tuesday, 18th. This evening the city of Florence 

ve a masked ball at the rooms of the Belle Arti, to 
which the Grand Duke and all the Court were invited. 
The Italians have been celebrated for their masquerad- 
ing talents ; but if this ball were taken as a sample, 
a masquerade isa duller thing in Italy than in England. 
I believe it is never entertaining but in a novel, and 
there very seldom. 

The young bride, in a room set apart for the purpose, 
opened a select ball ; and [ was pleased that she chose 
our old-fashioned, well-behaved country-dance. 

19th. Another morning in the Pitti; but more of 
the pictures hereafter. Strolled carelessly through the 
rooms, without any guide of any kind, trusting to first 
impressions. When one has thus, by two or three 
visits, become familiarized with what one likes, and 
what one does not, it is useful to get a catalogue, and 
compare one’s sensations with authority. Protect me 
from the tiresome flippancy of a professed Cicerone, 
who takes you round a gallery of pictures, like the 
showman of a collection of wild beasts. 

Thursday, 20th. In the evening, a masqued ball at 
the Cascine Rooms, to which the Court and the English 
were invited ; but asI have already had a peep at these 
gev-gaws, which I consider only as Lions to be seen 
with the other raree-shows of a foreign country, I pre- 
fer the “ society of solitude” in my own arm-chair. 

Qist. This evening brought the news of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte’s death, creating a sensation which has 
seldom been produced by any public disaster. It seem- 
ed tobe felt by all the English as a domestic calamity. 
The Charge d@Affaires wrote to the Grand Duke, on 
the part of the English, to excuse their attendance at a 
ball and supper, which had been fixed for the ensuing 
Sunday at the Pitti Palace. 

The Duke, we are told, was much pleased with the 

that gave rise to this note, and exclaimed, 
“Voila de Vesprit vraiment national !—cela leur fait 
beaucoup @honneur.” All the English put on deep 
mourning. Poor Charlotte! and poor Leopold! and 
England! but all public feelings are absorbed in 
ung her fate as a woman, a wife, and a mother. 
22d. To the Laurentian library, which is one of the 
raree-shows of Florence ; but a library is not a thing to 
be stared at. Here they show you the famous copy of 
the Pandects, for which you will not be a whit the wiser ; 
and one of the oldest manuscripts extant of Virgil, 
written in a very beautiful character, in which I neither 
found the Culex, nor the four lines “ Ille ego qui quon- 
dem,” usually prefixed to the AEneid. There is a Pe- 
rarch, too, ornamented with portraits of the poet, and 
bis Laura, taken, as it is said, from the life. I looked 
with more interest at the finger of Galileo, which is here 
preserved under a glass case, pointing with a triumph- 
ant ——- to those heavens which he was con- 
demned to a dungeon for having explored. 

Adjoining is the church of St. Lorenzo ; and the mau- 

eum of the Medici, a splendid piece of nonsense 
which has never been completed. ‘The church is full 
of the works of Michael Angelo ; but it is no easy mat- 
ter to comprehend allegorical statues. 

Countess of Albany’s party in the evening. She 
still maintains the form and ceremony of Queen-Dow- 
ager, wearing the arms of England on her carriage, and 
Teceiving a circle every Saturday evening, with a strict- 
hess of etiquette exceeding that of the Grand Duke’s 
court, She was almost the only person out of mourn- 
ing. This was, to say the least of it, bad taste. If 
there is no alliance of blood, there is a pecuniary rela- 
tionship between her and the English government, from 
which she receives an annual pension of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, that might well have afforded a black 
gown. It would be difficult to trace in her present ap- 
pearance any remains of those charms that could at- 
tact and attach the fiery and fastidious Alfieri. 

Sunday, 23d. To mass in the cathedral. Of the 
churches of Florence I say little. The subject is end- 
less—if indeed Eustace have not exhausted it, It is 
possible not to admire the magnificence of their 
internal por parm md. but it is a magnificence that 

gues, and perhaps disgusts a Protestant, unaccus- 
tomed to ae and pageantry of Catholic worship. 
External modes however are, after all, mere matters 
of taste, about which there is no disputing; and the 
8 seem to be attracted by splendour. One thing 

ever, at least, must be remarked in favour of the 

, hey are ete — Piety will never, in 
this country, find the church doors shut in her face. 

seems to be going on all day and every day. 
The favourite altar at this time—for the altar itself is 
Dot exempt from the influence of fashion—-is at the 
Nunziata. In asking my way to La Santa Nunzia« 


ta, | was often corrected with “ Caro lei, la Santissima 
Nunziata 2 di la”—as if the omission of the superlative 
had given offence ; but the attraction even of an altar 


has its day. 
24th. Again to the Pitti. A catalogue of pictures 
is a sad dull business; and I must rather endeavour 


to record my own sentiments and reflections, The cant 
of criticism, and the d tism of knowledge, would 
confine all right of judgment upon a and sculp- 
ture to those alone who have been duly initiated in the 
mysteries of verti; whereas it seems to me, that it is 
with paintin and sculpture—as Johnson has pro- 


nounced it to be with poetry—it is by the common sense 
of mankind, after all, that the claims to excellence must 
finally be decided. 


Painting, considered as a fine art, is principally va- 
luable as it is historical or poetical ; by which terms 
I would not be understood to signify the ideas usuall 
attached to them ;~-but, 7 historical staan, t 
mean one which represents the subject as it really was ; 
by a poetical—one which represents the subject as it 
existed in the mind of the painter. Mere excellence 


vading the whole expression of her figure, which re 
alizes all one’s conceptions of that mother from whom 
the meek Jesus—who, in the agonies of death, offered 
up a prayer for his ti derived his humari 
nature, His portraits too are excellent; combining 
the force and the richness of the Flemish and Venetian 
schools, and are second only to the happiest efforts of 
Vandyke. eS 

Vandyke must ever prince wy painters, 
He is m once historical and poetical. Any dauber may 
paint a sign-post likeness ; but a portrait must have 
spirit and character as well as resemblance: Vandyke 
seems to embody, in one transient expression of the 
countenance, which is all that a painter can give, the 
whole character of his subject. The Bentivogliois a 
magnificent specimen of his talent in this way, The 
subject is worthy of his pencil, and seems to have pleas» 
ed him. It is a full length, dressed in cardinal’s robes. 
The head in Lavater was probably taken from this pic- 
ture, but it has lost a great deal by being separated from 
the figure ; the attitude and commanding air of which 
are irab 








of execution is, [ think, the lowest claim a painter can 
advance to admiration. As well might a literary pro- 
duction rest its pretensions upon the mere beauties of 
the style. If the composition neither please the ima- 
gination, nor inform the understanding, to what pur- 
pose is its being written in elegant language? In the 
same manner, drawing and colours—the language of 
painting-—can as little, of themselves, form a title to 
praise, 

When I visit collections of paintings, I go to have 
my understanding instructed, my senses charmed, m 
feelings roused, my imagination delighted or exalted, 
If none of these effects be produced, it is in vain to 
tell me that a picture is painted with the most exact 
attention to all the rules of art. At such pictures 1 
look without interest, and turn away from them with 
indifference. If any sensation be excited, it is a feelin 
of regret that such powers of style should. have existed 
without any sparks of that Promethean heat, which 
alone confers upon them any real value. If this be 
wanting, it is in vain that a connoiss®ur descants upon 
the merits of the drawing, the correctness of the per- 
spective, and the skill of the arrangement. These are 
mere technical beauties, and may be interesting to the 
student in painting; but the liberal lover of the arts 
looks for those higher excellencies, which have placed 
| gn. in the same rank with poetry. For what, in 
act, are the works of Michael Angelo—Raphael——Mu- 
rillo—Salvator Rosa—Claude—N icholas Poussin-~and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—but the sublime and enchanting 
--the terrific and heart-rending conceptions of—a Ho- 
mer—a Virgil--a Shakspeare—a Dante—a Byron— 
or a Scott—* turned into shapes !”—They are the kin- 
dred productions of a congenial inspiration. 

Yet, I would not be understood to deny all merit to 
mere excellence of execution. I would only wish to 
ascertain its true place in the scale, The perfect imi- 
tation of beautiful nature in the landscapes of Hobbima 
or Ruysdaal—the blooming wonders that expand under 
the pencil of Van-Huysum—and the exquisite finishing 
of Gerhard Douw’s laborious patience--cannot be 
viewed with absolute indifference. Still less would I 
wish to deny the praise that is due to the humorous 

roductions of Teniers, Hogarth, or Wilkie. These 
Love a peculiar merit of their own, and evince the 
same creative powers of mind which are exhibited by 
the true vis comica in the works of literature. 

The collection in the Pitti abounds in every ay 
of excellence. There are eight Raphaels. It is diffi- 
cult to speak with moderation of Raphael. ‘Those who 
undervalue him rate him by his worst productions, of 
which there are some to be found of a very ordinary 
merit ; those who admire him look only to his best, 
and these are above all praise. The character of his 
genius was extraordinary. Most painters may almost 
be said to have been born so; and I think Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Mr. West have expressed something like 
a feeling of humiliation, upon finding, at threescore, 
how very little they could add to the first juvenile pro- 
ductions of their pencils. Raphael was a genius of a 
slower growth; and it would be difficult to discover, 
in the hard dry outlines of his first manner, any indi- 
cation of that felicity of conception and execution 
which is so conspicuous in his maturer works. His 
females are beings of an exclusive species ; and if he 
painted from nature, he was fortunate in his acquaint- 
ance. The Madonna is a subject which he has appro- 
and made his own: it is only tolerable in his 

ands ; or, at least, after seeing his, there is no tolerat- 
ing any other ; Guido’s sky-blue draperies to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. 

Raphael’s Madonna della Seggiola unites the most 
opposite graces; there is a refined elegance, joined 









to a diffident simplicity, with a gentle tenderness per- 





Salvator Rosa is to me the most poetical of all paint 
ers ; by which I mean, not only that he possesses that 
mens divinior, that mysterious power over the grand, 
the sublime, and the terrible, which constitutes the soul 
of a poet ; but also that he ministers more than any 
other painter to the imagination of the spectator. There 
is always a something more than meets the eye, in his 
wild and romantic sketches, which awakens a train 
associations, and sets in motion the airy nothings of the 
fancy. You may look at his pictures for ever, without 
feeling the least satiety. There is a battle of his in the 
Pitti, which might serve as a study to all the poets who 
have sung of battles, from Homer down to Walter 
Scott. hat a picture he would have made of the 
witches in Macbeth, which Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
managed so unhappily ; or of Meg Merrilies hurling 
her parting imprecations upon the Laird of Ellangowan ! 
He seems to be in painting what Byron is in poetry, or 
Kean in acting; and it would be difficult to praise him 
more. There is a portrait of himself, by himself, that 
promises all the genius which is exhibited in his works. 

The Four Philosophers—-a splendid picture by Ru- 
bens—worthy of the master of Vandyke. : 

The Fates—one of the few oil paintings that Michael 
Angelo has given us—are finely conceived— 


‘ facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 





The features remind one of the portrait of Dante. 
There is something quite appalling in the solemn seve- 
rity—the terrible gravity of their demeanour. They 
might stand for the weird sisters of Shakspeare, if the 
witches be indeed sublime; but I fear that “ mounch’t 
and mounch’t and mounch’t,” brings them down to the 
level of old women. 

Luther and Calvin, by Giorgioni, detained me a long 
while, though perhaps more from the interest of the 
subject than the merit of the painting, I fancied I read 
in the harsh lines of Calvin’s countenance, that brutal 
spirit which could enjoy the spectacle of the sufferin 
of his victim Servetus, and find materials for ridicule 
in the last afflicting agonies of affrighted nature. 

A St. John in the Wilderess, by Andrea del Sarto, 
in the last room, is the only picture I have seen that 
might form an exception to are character of that 
painter ; who says “ He has neither poetry in his head, 
nor pathos in his heart.” But enough of pictures for 
the present, ~~ 

25th. Visited the Gabinetto Fisico. This is ashock- 
ingly accurate imitation of dissected subjects in wax. 
I went in immediately after breakfast, and was as much 
discomposed as I could have been by so many real car- 
casses. It is too horrible, and, it might be added, too 
indecent an exhibition for miscellaneous admission. 
Yet all the world, men and women, lounge there ; 
though all that is revolting and disgusting in disease 
or deformity is laid bare and exposed, with a nakedness 
that can only be gratifying to the eye of science. The 
commencement and progress of the fatal plague at Flo- 
rence is represented in miniature ; and, from the effect 
produced by looking at it, I am inclined to believe what 
is said—that if it had been made as large as life, it 
would have been too horrible for exhibition. Gallery 
again. 

“6th, The most interesting church here is the S, 
Croce--the Westminster Abbey of Florence ; for here 
are the bones and the tombs of Galileo, Machiavelli, 
Michael Angelo, and Alfieri. Machiavelli’s epitaph is 
a good specimen of that brevity, which, when well ma~ 
naged, makes an epitaph so impressive— 

Tanto nomini nullum par elogium. 
Nicholaus Machiavelli. 


Michael Angelo is buried, according to his own de 
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sire, so that his grave might command a view of the 
cupola of the Cathedral, the work of Brunnelleschi ; 
which suggested to him the idea of his own grander 
work at St. Peter's. 

The t'lorentines would gladly have recovered the 
bones of Dante, whom they exiled, to die at Ravenna ; 
and they point with pride to an original picture of him 
in fresco on the wall of the cathedral. 

27th. Bitterly cold. A Siberian wind from the 
Apennines cuts one to the heart. This is no place for 
the winter. The scene must be changed; but whi- 
ther? Pisa will neverdo, after Florence. It isas well 
to die of consumption as of ennui, All the world is 
going to Rome, and every body says that Rome is a 
charming place in the winter. What every body says 
must be true; and I shall swim with the stream. 

28th to 5th December. Very unwell. My surgeon 
attributes my illness to the water, which, he says, is very 
noxious here. I believe it has more do with the air, for 
it is more cold than I ever felt it in England, whatever 
the thermometer may say to the contrary. 

6th. A long morning at Morghen’s ; the first engra- 
ver in the world. His Last Supper, from the picture of 
Leonardo da Vinci, is the triumph of engraving. It is 
pity that he did not engrave the Madonna della Seg- 
ae at a later period, in his best and softest manner. 
low could he throw away his time and his labour on 
the Madonna del Sacco, the fresco daub of Andrea del 
Sarto? Gallery again. 

Met a funeral procession with a military guard. 
Upon inquiry, | found the defunct was a Jew, and that 
the precaution was necessary as a protection against the 
insults of the populace. 

Sunday, 7th. Bertolini’sstudio. There is no sculp- 
tor of eminence now at Florence. Bertolini is an ex- 
cellent workman, and takes admirable likenesses ; and 
if he were employed less in this way, might succeed in 
original composition, it is now the fashion among the 
English to sit to him; and you find all your acquaint- 
ance drawn up in fearful array, in hard inarble; some 
at fulllength! If this fashion hold, it will give posterity 
some trouble. Family pitures are easily put out of 
the way; but tamily statues would be sadly durable 
lumber ; unless, indeed, they found their way to the 
limekiln, 

The cheapness of sculpture here must injure our En- 
glish artists. Casts have been imported from London 
of the busts of the King, Fox, Pitt, Nelson, Perceval, 
and many others. These Bertolini reproduces in mar- 
ble, and sends back to London, all expenses of carriage 
included, for twenty-two pounds each, 

Made a circuit of the palaces. The Corsini and Ge- 
rini have each of them a fine collection of pictures. I 
was particularly struck with two, by Carlo Dolci, whose 
productions are generally too cloying for my taste. 
The first is the figure of Poetry in the Corsini palace, 
one of the most beautiful countenances I ever saw ; the 
charms of which are lighted up by that indefinable ex- 
pression, which makes the face the index of the mind, 
and gives the assurance, at the first glance, of intel- 
lectual superiority. ‘T'he other is the Martyrdom of St. 
Andrew in the Gerini palace, a most affecting picture ; 
the impression of which is aided by every excellence of 
arrangement, contrast, and colouring, 

At the Mozzi palace is Benvenuto’s picture of the 
Saxons taking the Oath of Confederation, after the 
battle of Jena. ‘I'he figure of Napoleon is admirable ; 
and is said to be one of the best portraits extant of that 
extraordinary being. 

Vespers at the Duomo; afterwards to the Cascine 
—the public drive and promenade; in a word—the 
Hyde-park of Florence. 





CHAPTER IIL 
Journey to Rome—The Forum—Palace of the Casars— 

Climate— Tombs—The Tiber—Temple of Vesta—Cloaca 

Maxima— Baths of Curacalla—Fountain of Egeria. 

Monday, 8th December. Lerr Florence with a 
friend, who had a seat to let in his calgche; and we 
agreed to travel together, Having met with a courier 
who was working his way home and offercd to serve us 
for his expenses, we engaged him to accompany us ; 
though nothing but our complete inexperience of Ita- 
lian travelling would have reconciled me to such an 
ostentatious piece of extravagance. 

This man’s business is to ride on before you: cet 
the horses ready at the post-houses; and prepare for 
your reception at the inns where you may be inclined 
to halt. Carlo, I believe, protects us from much im- 
position ; and as he conducts all the disbursements and 
disputes on the road, which are in fact synonymous 
terms, for every bill is a battle, what ‘he saves us in 
breath and temper is incalculable, 

The road to Sienna is hilly and tedious, and we did 
not arrive till after dark, 








9th. Left Sienna long before it was light in the 
morning; being in some anxiety about passing the Ri- 
corsi, a mountain-torrent, which, at this season, is very 
liable to be swollen by the rains, and has sometimes 
detained travellers on the road for many days. The 
Guide Book informs you, quaintly enough, that you will 
have to pass it four times, if you are not swallowed up 
in either of the first three. Having safely forded this 
stream, we arrived, at the close of evening, at Acqua- 
pendente. ‘The accommodations here were so uninvit- 
ing, that we proceeded on to S. Lorenzo; and as it 
was now quite dark, my companion would insist upon 
taking a small escort of cavalry. This I thought un- 
wise ; it was making sure of being pillaged by the sol- 
diers ; whereas the danger from robbers was only con- 
tingent. 

At 8. Lorenzo we found that we had fallen from the 
frying-pan into the fire. The inn had a most unfre- 
—— appearance, and our arrival was the signal of 

estruction to some poor fowls, who were quietly at 
roost, dreaming of that to-morrow which was never to 
come. 

10th. We rose early again, and breakfasted at Bol- 
sena, on the borders of the lake. Theinhabitants bear 
ample testimony, by their pale and sickly appearance, 
to the existence of the malaria. Throughout this day, 
the road was beautiful ;—commanding every variety of 
prospect—hiil and dale, wood and water. 

The environs of Viterbo, bold and beautiful. Halt- 
ed for the night at Baccano ; the inn of which has been 
undeservedly denounced by Forsyth. Whatever may 
be said of the roast beef of old England, I think wemight 
learn much from our neighbours in the science of good 
living. The inns in Italy are generally better than 
those of an equal class in England. What can a tra- 
veller hope to tind at a country-inn in England but the 
choice of a beef-steak, a mutton-chop, or a veal-cutlet ? 
For one of these, with some bad beer, or worse wine, 
he will be charged more than he will pay in Italy for 
an abundance and variety of dishes. The wines of the 
country are light, pleasant, and wholesome; and in 
that great article of a traveller’s comfort—his bed-- 
Italy has again the advantage. Instead of the suffocat- 
ing teather-beds of England, you find every where an 
elastic refreshing mattress, which will conduce to en- 
sure a good night’s sleep, in spite of the dreary unfur- 
nished room in which it 1s placed. 

{1th. We rose early in order to reach Rome in good 
time. It was a rainy day; so that when we ascended 
the hill about two miles from Baccano, from which we 
ought to have seen Rome—we saw nothing, The 
approach to Rome is as all travellers have described it, 
You pass over miles of a barren common, much hke 
Hounslow Heath ; and when, at last, you arrive at the 
gate of the Eternal City, the first impression is, I think, 
a feeling of disappointment. But this, perhaps, may 
be referred to the exaggerated expectations, in which, 
tll philosophy and experience have given sobriety to 
our views, we are all too prone to indulge. We have 
ouly to consider the limited powers of man, and to exa- 
mine what he has been able to do, with a reference to 
his means of performance, and the tone of our expec- 
tations will be lowered to a just level.. We were soon 
in the Piazza di Spagna—the focus of fashion, and the 
general resort of the English, Some travellers have 
compared it to Grosvenor-square; but the Piazza di 
Spagna is little more than an-irregular open space, a 
little less nasty than the other piazzas in Rome, because 
the habits of the people are in some measure restrained 
by the presence of the English. Still, there is quite 
enough left to make me believe the Romans the nas- 
tiest people in Christendom—if | had not seen the Por- 
tuguese. 

The English swarm every where. We found all the 
inns full, It seemed like a country town in England 
at anassizes. ‘To look for lodgings was impossible, for 
it rained unmercifully. By the way, when it does rain 
here, it pours with a downright vehemence, that we 
are but little accustomed to in England. We got a rest- 
ing-place for the night with some difficulty, at the 
Hotel de Paris, Dear and bad. 

12th, Signed the articles of a triumvirate with two 
friends, who were on the same pursuit after lodgings 
with myself. Established ourselves at No. 43, Via degli 
Otto Cantoni, Corso. ‘This situation is bad, There 
are two fish-stalls under my window, the people belong- 
ing to which commence their vociferations as soon as 
itis light. ‘There is, however, at least, more variety in 
these cries than in the perpetual “ Allalive ho!” of 
London. The Italian fishmonger displays all the hu- 
mour he is master of to get rid of his stock, and he will 
sometimes apostrophise his stale mullet with ludicrous 
effrontery ; “ Pesci ! cosa fate? Pesci! statevi cheti !” 
But the worst objection to our lodgings is their height. 
Weare on the quarto piano, + hundred and four steps 
from the ground; though this objection relates only to 








convenience ; for it is by no means mauvais tonin Rome 
to live in the upper story, which does not at all answer 
to our garret. ew approach to heaven does 
not in the least detract from your gentility, 

Our lodgings consist of two sitting-rooms, three 
bed-ruoms, servant’s room, and kitchen ; for which 
we pay thirty sequins, about fifteen pounds English, 
per month. ‘The charge of a traiteur for supplying you 
with dinner at home, varies from six to ten pauis 
head. We get Orvietto wine at something less than two 
pauls a bottle. This wine is pleasant, though it is said 
to be very unwholesome. But the wine of wines ig 
Velletri, which costs us little more thana paul a bottle ; 
and a bottle holds nearly two English quarts. The paul 
is something less than sixpence, forty-four being the 
value of a pound sterling, when the exchange is at par, 

December, 13th to 25th. Sight-seeing. Of the sights 
at Rome it is impossible to say nothing, and it is diff 
cult to say any thing new. What so many have told, 
who would tell again? I must be content to record 
first impressions. 

There are two modes of seeing Rome—the topo- 
graphical——followed by Vasi, who parcels out the 
town into eight divsions, and jumbles every thing to- 
gether—-antiquities, churches, and palaces—if their si- 
tuation be contiguous ;—and the chronological--which 
would carry you regularly from the house of Romulus, 
to the palace of the reigning Pontiff’ The first mode 
is the most expeditious, and the least expensive, for 
even if the traveller walk a-foot, the economy of time 
is worth considering ; and, after all that can be urged 
in favour of the chronological order, on the score of 
reason, Vasi’s plan is perhaps the best. For whatever 
is worth seeing at all is worth seeing twice. Vasi’s 
mode hurries you through every thing, but it enables 
you to select and note down those objects that are wor- 
thy of further examination, and these may be after. 
wards studied at leisure. Of the great majority of 
sights, it must be confessed that all we obtain for our 
labour is—the knowledge that they are not worth see- 
ing; but this is a knowledge that no one is willing to 
receive upon the authority of another, and Vasi’s plan 
offers a most expeditious mode of arriving at this truth 
by one’s own proper experience. His plan is indeed 
too expeditious, for he would get through the whole 
town, with all its wonders, ancient and modern, in 
eight days! This might suit young Rapid exactly, but 
I am content to follow the course he has chalked out at 
a more leisurely pace. 

As a guide to Rome, Vasi’s book is worth all the 
books of travels put together. It is all that it profess 
es to be, and no more—a mere catalogue; but it is 
comprehensive and accurate. There is nothing to di- 
rect the taste or influence the judgment ; but a traveller 
should observe for himself, and it is much better that 
he should not see through the eyes of others. Forsyth’s 
book is a mine of original remarks, expressed in the 
most forcible language ; but one laments that the author 
did not live to complete a work, of which his present 
volume is little more thau the Text-Book. r 

Eustace, notwithstanding the many charms of his 
book, is not the most accurate of all travellers ; and 
one is sometimes led to doubt whether he really ever 
saw the places he describes. 

If'a book of travels must be taken as a guide, Lalande’s 
is perhaps the best, which is full of lore and learning: 
but it is as dull anddry as Vasi’s Catalogue, and a 
great deal longer. ; 

Some remains of the Palatine—the Capitoline--the 
Celian—the Aventine—-the Quirinal—the Viminal— 
and the Esquiline Hills—are still to be distinguished. 
The most interesting relics will be found on the two 
first--the oldest establishments of Rome ; for the first 
foundations of Romulus were limited to the Palatine 
Hill. 





Porta est, ait, ista, Palati; 
Hic stator, hoc primum condita Roma loco est. 
Ovip, 

The best view of the site of ancient Rome is from 
the tower of the modern Capitol. The modern city has 
been so much elevated by the rubbish and dilapidation 
of centuries, that it is matter of surprise the shape and 
situation of the ancient hills still remain so visible. ‘The 
pavement of old Rome is often discovered at a depth of 
forty feet. Every thing is ype ke by excavation ; 
and the Colisenm itself loses much of its effect by the 
mound of earth accumulated around it, One may judge 
of the greatness of the wreck, from the effects thus pro- 
duced by its overthrow. Still, however, we shall be at 
a loss to find room for the three millions, which is not 
the highest estimate that is given, as the amount 
the ancient population. — It is rather the quality of what 
remains, than the quantity, that impresses one with an 
idea of the grandeur and magnificence of ancient Rome. 
There is the fragment of a cornice, lying in the gar- 
dens of Colonna Palace, which looks as if it had been 
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brought from the land of Brobdignag; for no pillars 
of present existence could support an entablature of 
guch gigantic proportions, as that of which this cornice 
must have formed a part. One might imagine some 

at convulsion of nature had swallowed up the city, 
and left a few fragments to tell the tale of its existence 
to other times. 

One of my first excursions was to the Forum. It is 
difficult to conceive, and impossible to’describe, the 
effect produced by the admonitus locorum of this me- 
omble scene, reduced as it now is again to something 
like the state which Virgil describes, in the days of 
Evander : 


Passimque armenta videbant, 
Romanoque foro et lautis mugire Carinis, 


The Roman Forum is now the Campo Vaccino, the 
papal Smithfield ; but it is still the finest walk in the 
world ; and I doubt whether, in the proudest days of 
its magnificence, it could have interested a spectator 
more than it now does, fallen as it is from its high es- 
tate. Nothing can be more striking, or more affecting, 
than the contrast between what it was, and what it is. 
There is enough in the tottering ruins which yet re- 
main, to recal the history of its ancient grandeur ; while 
its present misery and degradation are obtruded upon 

ouat every step. Here Horace lounged ; here Cicero 

ngued ; and here now, the modern Romans count 
their beads, kill their piss, cleanse their heads, and vi- 
olate the sanctity of the place by every species of abo- 
mination. 

The walk from the Capitol to the Coliseum comprises 
the history of ages. The broken pillars that remain 
of the Temple of Concord, the ‘Temple of Jupiter To- 
nans, and the Comitium, tell the tale of former times, 
in language at once the most pathetic and intelligible ; 
itis a mute eloquence, surpassing all the powers of de- 
scription. It would seem as if the destroying angel had 
a taste for the picturesque, for the ruins are left just as 
the painter would most wish to have them. 

The arches of the emperors scarcely appear in har- 
mony with the rest of the scene, and do not accord 
with the magnificent scale of all around them. I doubt 
whether ‘Titus’s arch be wider or higher than Temple- 
Bar. 

The Duchess of Devonshire is excavating round Pho- 
cas’s Pillar; re-making the gulf which Curtius closed. 
Criminals in chains are employed in this work, under 
the superintendence of a military guard ; but, if patriot- 
ismand virtue be again necessary to fill up thechasm, 
where shall we find the materials here ? 

Of the Coliseum more hereafter, for the first impres- 
sion of the Via Sacra is so overwhelming, that the mind 
is lost in its own reflections, and has no leisure for the 
examination of details, 

Marius, in his exile, sitting amongst the ruins of Car- 
thage, must have been an affecting spectacle. Napoleon, 
amongst the ruins of Rome, would perhaps afford as 
striking a picture : but Napoleon never was in Rome. 
Ifhe had returned victorious from Russia, it is said that 
he had intended to make a triumphal entry into the 
eternal city, and to be crowned in Saint Peter's, 

The Palace of the Cesars. The whole of this region, 
comprehending all that remains of the residence of the 
emperors, and the golden house of Nero, is now a de- 
sert, full of ruins, and fragments of temples, and baths 
presenting an awtul picture of fallen greatness. The 
spot is beautiful, and commands a fine view of Rome, 

he soil seems rich, if one may judge from the crops 
of cabbages and artichokes, which it is now made to 
produce. Great part, however, of this vast tract is 
covered with wild brushwood, where you may easily 
lose yourself, if you will. In my last stroll through 
this wilderness, I encountered a fox, who paused for a 
Moment to stare at me—as if he were doubting which 
of the two was to be considered as the intruder. This 
fox see'ns to b» the genius of the place, and delights to 
show himselt'to all travellers. ‘There are some remains 
of a terrace, overlooking the Circus Maximus, from 
which the emperors gave the signal for the commence- 
ment of the games. 

In another quarter are three rooms, discovered about 
forty years ago, These chambers are in good preserva- 
tion, and afford a sample of the ancient Roman taste 
in the construction and proportions of their apartments. 

hey seemed to have received their light, like the Pan- 
theon, from a hole in the ceiling; and instead of the 
ormal square which so much prevails in modern rooms, 
each of ‘the four sides in these is broken into a circular 
Tecess or bow, The same accumulation of soil seems 
to have taken place here, on the Palatine Hill, as else- 

ere ; for these chambers, which must have been 
once on the surface, are now thirty feet below ground, 
ese rooms appear to me to be models of proportion, 
and the effact of the loose flowing outline, produced by 
the hollowing out of the sides into recesses, is neh 





more pleasing than the harsh angular preciseness of a 
parallelogram. 

Dec, 20th. The more! see of Italy, the more I doubt 
whether it be worth while for an invalid to encounter 
the fatigues of so long a journey, for the sake of any 
advantages to be found in it, in respect, of climate, 
during the winter. ‘To come to Italy, with the hope of 
escaping the winter, is a grievous mistake. ‘This might 
be done by alternately changing your hemisphere, but 
in Europe it. is impossible ; and | believe that Devon- 
shire, after all, may be the best place for an invalid 
during that season, If the thermometer be not so low 
here, the temperature is more variable, and the winds 
are more bitter and cutting. In Devonshire too, all the 
comforts of the country are directed against cold; here 
all the precautions are the other way. The streets are 
built to exclude as much as possible the rays of the sun, 
and are now as damp and cold as rain and frost can 
make them. And then, what a difierénce between the 
warm carpet, the snug elbowed chair, and the blazing 
coal-fire of an English winter evening, and the stone 
Staircases, marble floors, and starving casements of an 
Italian house! where every thing is designed to guard 
against the heat of summer ; which occupies as large a 
proportion of the Italian year, as the winter season does 
our own. The only advantage of Italy then is, that 
your penance is shorter than it would be in England ; 
tor I repeat that, during the time it lasts, winter is more 
severely felt here than at Sidmouth, where I would even 
recommend an Italian invalid to repair, from November 
till February—if he could possess himself of Fortunatus’s 
ap to remove the difficulties of the journey. 

{aving provided myself with a warm cloak, which is 
absolutely necessary, where the temperature varies 
twenty degrees between one street and another, I have 
been proceeding leisurely through the wonders of Rome. 
In travelling round the circuit of the antiquities, it is 
curious to remark how the scale of buildings gradually 
increases from the little modest temple of Vesta, to the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, and the other works of the 
republic, till they swell out into colossal magnificence, 
in the vast works of Nero, Vespasian, and Caracalla. 

The same remark may be extended to the tombs ; 
and the same growing taste for ostentatiun may be 
traced from the earlier days of the republic to the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella, the wife of Crassus. Augustus 
carried this taste further in his mausoleum ; though he 
was at least social enough to admithis family. Adrian, 
at last, outdid all former outdoings, and constructed that 
enormous pile, which is now the Castle of St. Angelo, 
for the exclusive accommodation of his own single car- 
cass, 

Dec. 21st. The Tiber has been very wari de- 
scribed by different writers. Some have degraded it 
to a ditch ; while others have exalted it to an equality 
with the finest riversin Europe. ‘There are those again, 
who, admitting its pretensions in other respects, find 
fault with its colour—* fluere hunc lutulentum.” The 
first sight of it has, I believe, generally occasioned a 
feeling of disappointment. But when we come to ad- 
measurement, we find that at the Pons .Zlius, now the 
Ponte S. Angelo, the breadth is about 212 English feet. 
This is the narrowest point ; and certainly if we apply 
to this part of the river Horace’s prescription for a good 
night’s rest-- 

«6 ter uncti 
Transnanto Tiberim, somno quibus est opus alto” — 











even less accomplished swimmers than Lord Byron and 
Leander might object to it as inajequate. At the Pons 
Milvius however, now the Ponté Molle, the breadth in- 
creases ; and two miles above Rome, the river is nearly 
twice as broad as it is within the walls. This con- 
traction of the stream within the town, will be a suffi- 
cient explanation of the destructive mundations. which 
have taken place at various periods. i 

Some remains of the Sublician Bridge still exist ; 
and your guide wonld wish you to believe that this was 
the scene of Horatius Cocles’ gallantry. But in tra- 
velling round the antquities of Rome, there is, I fear, 
great occasion for scepticism, with respect to the pro- 
priety of the names that have been so confidently ap- 
plied to many of them. : eee 

The Temple of Vesta, a pretty modest little building, 
seems to belong to this doubtful order; though here, 
the doubt is, not whether it is a temple of Vesta, but 
the temple of Vesta. Its situation on the bank of the 
river seems to accord with Horace’s Monumenta Vesta ; 
and its geography will agree with the ventum erat ad 
Vesta of the ninth satire, where it is represented as 
lying in his way from the Via Sacra to the gardens of 

wesar, trans Tiberim; nor is Ovid's description at all 
unsuitable to it : 

Hic locus exiguus qui sustinet atria Veste, 
Jam. fuit intonsi regia parva Nume, 





In this quarter of the town, you see a part of the | 


Cloaca Maxima ; this is one of the most curious and 
interesting remains of Roman magnificence ; and it 
has given rise to much difference of opinion with re- 
spect to the period when these works were constructed, 
Ferguson has stated some historic doubts in a note 
to his Roman Republic, which are worth attention. 
“The common sewers were executed at a great ex- 
pense. It was proposed that they should be of sul- 
ficient dimensions to admit a wagon loaded with hay. 
(Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 15.) When these common sewers 
came to be obstructed, under the republic, the censors 
contracted to pay a thousand talents, or about 193,000 
ory for clearing and repairing them. (Dionys. 

Tal. lib. mt. ¢. 67.) ‘They were again inspected at the 
accession of Augustus ; and clearing their passages is 
mentioned amongst the great works of Agrippa. He 
is said to have turned the course of seven rivers into 
these subterraneous canals, to have made them navi- 
gable, and to have actually passed in barges under the 
streets and buildings of Rome, ‘These works are still 
supposed to remain ; but as they exceed the power and 
resources of the present city to keep them in repair, they 
are concealed from the view, except at one or two 
places. ‘They were, in the midst of the Roman great- 
ness, and still are reckoned among the wonders of the 
world ; and yet they are said to have been the works 
of the elder Tarquin, a prince whose territory did not 
extend, in any direction, above sixteen miles ; and on 
this supposition, they must have been made to aecom- 
modate a city that was calculated chiefly for the recep- 
tion of cattle, herdsmen, and banditti. 

“ Rude nations sometimes execute works of great 
magnificence, as fortresses, and temples, for the pur- 
poses of superstition or war; but seldom palaces, and 
and still more seldom works of mere convenience and 
cleanliness, in which, for the most part, they are long 
defective. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to ques- 
tion the authority of tradition, in respect to this singu- 
lar monument of antiquity, which exceeds what many 
well-accommodated cities of modern Europe have un- 
dertaken for their own conveniency. And as those 
works are still entire, and may continue so for thou- 
sands of years, it may be suspected that they existed 
even prior to the settlement of Romulus, and may have 
been the remains of a more ancient city, on the ruins 
of which the followers of Romulus settled, as the Arabs 
now hut or encamp on the ruins of Palmyra and Bal- 
bec. Livy owns that the commmon sewers were not 
oaettewe! B to the plan of Rome, as it was laid out 
in his time: they were carried in directions across the 
streets, and passed under the buildings of the greatest 
antiquity. ‘This derangement, indeed, he imputes to 
the hasty rebuilding of the city, after its destruction by 
the Gauls; but haste, it is probable, would have de- 
termined the people to build on their old foundations, 
or at least not to change them so much as to cross the 
direction of former streets. "When the only remaining 
accounts of an ancient monument are absurd or in- 
incredible, it follows, of course, that the real account ot 
the times in which it was erected, is not known.” 

Such is the note of Ferguson, which is well entitled 
to consideration: though it is difficult to reconcile the 
existence of a more ancient city, on the site of the city 
of Romulus, with the entire silence of history and tra- 
dition ; unless, indeed, we carry it up to a period so re- 
mote as would throw an awful mystery over the first 
origin of the Eternal City, connecting it with times, of 
which there are no more traces than of the Mammoth 
or the Mastodon. 

22d. Caracalla’s Baths ond Palace. The ruins of 
this Palace are, next to the Coliseum, the most striking 
proof that remains of the erandeur of the Roman build- 
ings. It was here that some of the finest pieces of 
sculpture were discovered ; the famous Torso, the Her- 
cules Farnese, the Flora, and the group known by the 
name of the Toro Farnese. This enormons pile of ruins 
has rather the appearance of the remains of a town than 
of a single palace. From what is left we may form 
some notion of the form and proportions of the splendid 
Cella Solearis, or the Hall of Sanda!s, of which we have 
such a superb description, “ Cellam solearem architecti 
negant posse ulla imitatione qua facta est fieri.” The 
baths are under ground ; one of the vaulted rooms re- 
mains entire, and sufficiently indicates how the rest 
were disposed. While the lower orders mixed in the 
same bath, rooms were provided for more fastidious 
persons, with bathing vessels of granite porphyry, and 
basaltes ; of which many are now in the Museum ot 
the Vatican. It is said that three thousand persons 
might bathe at the same time ; and besides the baths, 
there was every thing that could minister to the cratifi- 
cation of the people ; theatres, promenades, gymnasia, 
libraries, and magnificent porticoes, to protect them 
from sun and rain; where philosophers walked, and 
talked, and taught. Such were the baths, or rather the 
Therme of the Remans ; for the baths did not include 
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the same superb establishments as the Therma, which 
have been well described as “ Lavacra in modum pro- 
vinciarum exstructa.” 

Caracalla’s Circus, as it is called, rests on very doubt- 
ful authority. There is a coin of Caracalla’s with a 
circus on the reverse side; here is a circus that wants 
an owner; how easy the inference then, that it must 
have been Caracalla’s! It has suffered so little alter- 
ation from time, that the whole shape and extent are as 
distinct as they could have been 1,500 years ago. By 
the way, the circus of the Romans is any thing but a 
circle. It is a narrow oblong, with rounded ends. U 
the middle ran the spina, round which the chariots rele 4 
and it must have required very delicate driving. The 
length of the circus is 1,630 French feet, the breadth 330, 
The walls of the two mete are still standing ; and the 
obelisk, which now stands in the Piazza Navona, once 
stood in the middle of it. 

From hence! drove tothe Fountain of Egeria ; which 
is doubtful again; and cannot well be reconciled with 
the description of Juvenal, as to its locality. It is, 
however, a pretty fountain in a pretty valley: and, if 
it be the fountain of which Juvenal speaks, time has at 
least realized his wish, and the water is now again 
inclosed, viridi margine, “ with a border of eternal 
green ;” and the only marble that profanes the native 
stone, is a headless statue, but not of the nymph Egeria ; 
for it is evidently of the male sex, and was probably 
intended for the god of the stream which flowed from 
this spring. I can vouch for the excellence of the water, 
of which I took a copious draught. 


—_- 


CHAPTER IV. 

St. Peter’s—Resemblance between Catholic and Heathen Ce- 
remonies—Christmas Day—Baths of Dioclesian—Fune- 
ral Rites — Palaces — tains — Panth Tarpeian 
Rock—Close of the Year. 

December 23d A Lone morning at St. Peter’s—of 
which I have hitherto said nothing, though I have visit- 
ed it often. All my expectations were answered by 
the first impression of this sublime temple. It may 
be true that, on first entering, you are less struck than 
might be supposed with the immensity of the building. 
But this, I believe, is entirely the fault of our eyes ;-- 
which are, indeed, the “ tools of the senses ;” and 
we are only taught to see, by reason and experience. 
In St. Peter’s, so much attention has been paid to pre- 
serve the relative proportions of all the parts, that for 
some time you do not perceive the largeness of the 
scale, For example, the figures of the Evangelists, 
which decorate tie inside of the cupola, scarcely appear 
to be larger than life, and yet the pen in St. Mark’s hand 
is six feet long, from which one may calculate their real 
stature. 

The fact is, that nothing is great or little but by com- 
parison ; and where no familiar object exists to assist the 
judgment, the eye readily accustoins itself to any scale. 

Gulliver says very naturally, that he lived with the 
Brobdignagians, without being fully sensible of their 
segentons size; but that he was most forcibly im- 
pressed with it on his return to England, by the con- 
trast of his own diminutive countrymen. In the same 
manner it is, when you enter any other church, that 
you are most struck with the prodigious superiority of 
St. Peter’s, in magnitude and grandeur. 

There is, indeed, one exception to the harmony of 
proportion in the inside of St. Peter’s. The statue of 
the Apostle himself, which was changed from an old 
Jupiter Capitolinus, by a touch of the Pope’s wand-- 
this famous St. Peter is seated in an arm-ehair, on the 
right hand of the altar, and is scarcely above the size 
of life. 

It was the contrast afforded by this statue that first 
made me fully sensible of the magnitude of every thing 
else. 

It is to be lamented that Michael Angelo’s plan was 
not adhered to, whose intention was that the figure of 
the church should have been a Greek cross, The ad- 
vantage of this form is, that it exhibits the whole 
structure at one coup d’eil. In the Latin cross ac- 
companied with aisles—as is the case in St. Peter’s-- 
the effect is frittered away, and instead of one great 
whole, there are, in fact, four churches under one roof. 
In spite, however, of all that the last architect has done 
to spoil it, St. Peter’s stands, beyond all comparison, 
the most magnificent temple ever raised by mortal 
hands to the worship of the Supreme Being. It isa 
spectacle that never tires ;—you may visit it every day, 
and always find something new to admire. Then its 
temperature is delightful ; after starving in the cold and 
comfortless galleries of the vatican, it is a luxury 
indeed to enjoy the mild and genial air in the interior 
of St. Peter’s; and I am told, A 2s church is as pleasant- 
ly cool in summer, as it is comfortably warm in winter. 
The fact is, the walls are so thick, and it is so wholly 








free trom damp, that the air within is not affected by 
that without; so that, like a well-built cellar, it enjoys 
an equability of temperature all the year round. 
Immediately under the glorious cupola, is the tomb 
of St. Peter, round which a hundred lamps are con- 
stantly burning; and above, written in large charac- 
ters on the frieze in the inside of the cupola, is this 
obvious, but admirably appropriate, inscription :-- 


Tu ges Perus, ET SUPER HANC PETRAM ZDIFICABO 
EcciesiaM MEAM, ET TIBI DABO CLAVES REGNI CE- 
LORUM, 


Underneath, is the old church, ym which the present 
temple has been built ; and it is here that the remains 
of the Apostle are said to have been deposited; though 
many learned men have doubted whether St. Peter 
ever was at Rome at all. Here too you may read, what 
no person who has not descended into this subterra- 
neous church probably has read,—the histories of the 
reigns of Charles II[, James IV, and Henry [X--kings 
of England !—for so they are styled, in the royal chro- 
nicles engraved on the tombs of the Pretenders ; which, 
brief as they are, contain almost all that is memorable 
in the histories of most princes,--the dates of their births 
and their deaths, And yet, as if the present tomb were 
not sufficient to commemorate the last of the Stuarts, 
Canova is now employed in working a more costly mo- 
a to the memory of Cardinal Veck—lies enry 

As there is one exception to the otherwise excellently 
arranged proportions in the inside of the church, in the 
statue of St. Peter, which is insignificantly little ; so there 
is also one on the outside, in the height of the front, 
which is extravagantly too great. Architecture is so 
much an art of the square and the rule, that mere un- 
instructed common sense ought perhaps to have no 
voice on the subject. But all the st learned and 
unlearned, unite in condemning this barbarous front. 
There is a drawing, in the Vatican, of the fagade, as 
Michael Angelo intended it should be, which resembles 
closely the portico of the Pantheon. Maderno’s fright- 
ful attic rises so high, that, toa spectator on the ground, 
placed at the further extremity of the piazza of St.Peter’s, 
the auxiliary cupolas are quite lost, and the great cupola 
itself is scarcely able to appear above its overgrown 
proportions. St. Peter’s must not be judged of from 
engravings. The rage for embellishing has possessed 
more or less all the engravers of Rome. Piranesi, who 
had more taste, had perhaps less fidelity than any of 
his brethren. They have all endeavoured to correct 
the defects of Maderno’s front, and have represented it 
as it never can be seen from the ground. So much 
for Maderno, whose performances at St. Peter’s are 
thus appreciated by Forsyth: “At last,” says he, “a 
wretched plasterer came down from Como, to break 
the sacred unity of the master idea, and him we must 
execrate for the Latin cross, the aisles, the attic, and 
the front.” 

The inscription on the front, which bears the name 
of Paul V, is conceived in the true Papal taste ; and, 
instead of dedicating the church at once to the Supreme 
Being, consecrates it—In honorem principis aposto- 
lorum. 

Adjoining and disfiguring St. Peter’s are the Wart of 
the Vestry on one side, and the Wen of the Vatican on 
the other. The Vestry, however diminutive it seems 
in juxta-position with such prodigious masses, is in truth 
itself a vast pile, built at an enormous expense, by Pius 
VI, who was possessgd with a rage for embellishing, 
and perpetuating his name by inscriptions. Over the 
peinctpal entrance is the following : 


Quod ad Templi Vaticani ornamentum publica vota 
flagitabant, Pius VI., Pontifex maximus, fecit, etc, 


The Italian wits seldom lose an opportunity of vent- 
ing their satire in epigram, and the following distich 
was soon found written underneath the inscription ; 


Publica! mentiris ;—Non publica vota fuere, 
Sed tumidi ingenii vota fuere tui. 


Pius the VIth’s passion for recording his own glory, 
in the constant inscription—Munificentia Pit Sexti— 
was, perhaps, more wittily satirized, during a season of 
scarcity, when the pagnotta or little roll of two baiocchi, 
answering to our penny roll—which never variesin price, 
however its size may be affected by the price of corn— 
had shrunk to a most lamentable littleness. One morn- 
ing, one of these Lilliputian loaves was found in the 
hand of Pasquin’s statue, with an appended scroll, in 
large characters— 


MUNIFICENTIA PII SEXTI. 


24th. Another morning at St. Peter’s. Nothing can 











be more grand than the approach to the church, Ip 
stead of being cooped up like our own St. Paul's, it 
forms the back-ground of a noble and spacious amphi 
theatre, formed by a splendid colonnade of a pws 
ple range of pillars. In the middle of this amphitheatre 
stands the ptian obelisk, brought to Rens 
Caligula. This curious monument of the history of 
pre adds great interest tothe scene. Cali 
brought it from Eovpt ; and, after purifying it from the 
abomination of Egyptian superstition, dedicated it with 
this inscription, which still remains : 


Divo Cesari Divi Julii F. Augusto 
Ti. Cesari Divi Augusti F, Augusto 
Sacrum. 


But all things in this world seem made for change: 
the same obelisk has undergone fresh purifications, tp 
cleanse it from the heathen abominations ; and it isnow 
consecrated to Christianity. 

The following are the inscriptions on the four sides 
of its base: — 

Sixtus V. Pont: Max: 
Cruci invicte 
Obeliscum Vaticanum 
Ab impura superstitione 
Expiatum, justius 
Et felicius consecravit 


Anno MDLXXXVI, Pont. IT, 


Ecce Crux Domini 
Fugite 
Partes adverse 
Vicit Leo 
De tribu Juda. 


Sixtus V. Pont: Max: 
Obeliscum Vaticanum 
Dis gentium 
Tmpio cultu dicatum 
Ad apostolorum limina 
Operoso labore transtulit 
Anno MDLXXXVI, Pont. II. 


Christus vincit 
Christus regnat 
Christus imperat 
Christus ab omni malo 
Plebem suam 
Defendat. 


The fountains are magnificent. Christina, Queen 
of Sweden, thought they were made to play in honour 
of her visit, and begged they might cease ; at least so 
says the guide; but this is the kind of story which is 
told of every royal head down to Prince Leboo; ba 
when he first entered London, thought it was ligh’ 
up as a particular compliment to him. 

In giving the comparative admeasurements of St. Pe- 
ter’s and St. Paul’s, Eustace seems to have been re 
solved, at all events, to exalt the superiority of the Ca- 
tholic church above her heretical daughter. I know 
not from whence he took his dimensions; but they 
not accord with those on the cupola of St. Peter's; 
which are given in every measure of Europe. The St 
Paul’s snark too on the pavement in the inside of the 
church—where the lengths of the principal cathedrals 
in Europe are distinguished—ought to have shown him 
at once how much he was mistaken, in giving to St. Pe- 
ter’s 200 feet more in length than St. Paul's, 

Eustace’s dimensions are as follow, where he seems 
to have comprised the walls and portico of St. Peter's, 
and taken only the clear inside length of St. Paul’s: 


St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, 
Feet, Feet, 
700 “= » » = « Length +--+ = + 500 
500 - = = = + Transept- - + = = = 250 
440 - - - - = Height -----+ + 30 
90 - - - = = Breadthofthe Nave - - 60 
154 + - » = + Height ofthe Nave- - - 120 


Now the admeasurement of St. Peter’s, taken from 
the reeord of the cupola, is very different; and the 
dimensions of St. Paul's, as given in the descriptions of 
that church, still less agree with Eustace. 


The account taken from these sources will stand 
thus :-- 
St. Peter's. St. Paul’s. 
Feet. Feet. 
673 Extreme lengths - - - = © = * 510 


- Transept- - - «+ = = = ao- = 28 

448 - Height . the top of the Cross outside = 404 

- Breadth of the Nave, 40; with the aisles 107 

- Height ofthe Nave- - - . - = © 100 
Such things are of little importance ; but when one 

finds the admeasurement of the “ accurate Eustace 

quoted and followed by succeeding travellers, it 1s ume 

to aseertain whether he be accurate, or not; 
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this may not be so easily done with respect to St. Pe- 
ter’s ; for it is remarkable that scarcely any two books 
in the statement of its’ dimensions. 
was surprised to find on the bronze gates of the 
church, amongst the bas-relief re ntations of scri 
tural subjects, my old friends, the Eagle and Ganymede, 
and a very spirited, though not over-decent, group of 
Leda and her Swan. 
Some traces of the old heathen superstitions are in- 
deed constantly peeping out from under their Catholic 

isgui I believe it is Warburton who says, that to 
see variety in human nature, one must go farther than 
Europe--the tour of which resembles the entertainment 
given to Pompey. There were many dishes, and a 
seeming variety, but when he examined them closely, 
he found them all made out of one hog; nothing but 

k, differently disguised. I believe the remark might 
rostended farther. Human nature seemsalike in all 

and countries. ‘“ We cannot so inoculate our old 
stock, but we shall relish of it” Ifany thing could 
have improved the tree, one would have —— it 
must have borne better fruit by being grafted with 
Christianity ; but, in many particulars—at least as far 
as Italy is concerned—all the change produced has been 
a mere change of name. For instance, amongst the 
tiquities of Rome, you are shown the house, or, as it 
is called, the Temple of Romulus ; which, you are told, 
was built round the very house in which he lived, and 
has been fortified and repaired ever since. Need we go 
farther to seek for the prototype of the tale of Loretto ? 
though, in this instance, it must be confessed that the 
moderns have “‘ bettered the instruction.” What is the 
modern worshipping of saints and images, but a revival 
of the old adoration paid to heroes and demigods ; or 
what the Nuns, with their vows of celibacy, but a new 
edition of the Vestal Virgins ? auctiores certainly, but 
whether emendatiores or no--I will not undertake to 
determine. Wherever we turn indeed, “ all is old, and 
nothing new.” What are the tales we hear of images 
ofthe Virgin falling from Heaven, but a repetition of 
the old fable of the Palladium ; which the ancients as- 
sure us was derived from the same celestial manufac- 
? Instead of tutelary gods, we find guardian an- 
‘gels ; and the canonization of a saint, is but another 
term tor the apotheosis of a hero. The processions * are 
closely copied from ancient patterns ; and the lustral 
water and the incense of the Heathen Temple remain, 
without any alteration, in the holy water and the censer 
of the Catholic Church. 

It was the spirit of imitation, seeking to continue the 
Pontifex of the temple, in the Priest of the church, which 

led to the doctrine of transubstantiation, and 
the daily sacrifice of the mass--a ceremony which 
seems to be copied from the victims and blood-offerings 
ofthe heathen ritual, and little consistent with that re- 
ligion which was founded upon the abolition of all sacri- 
fices, by the offering up of the great Atonement, as a 
full and complete expiation, once for all, for the sins of 
the whole world. Again; the mysterious ceremonial 
of Isis seems to have been revived in the indecent em- 
blems, presented by women, as votive offerings at the 
shrine of S. Cosmo : nay, some would trace the Pope 
himself, with his triple-crown on his head, and the keys 
of heaven and hell in his pocket, to our old acquaintance 
Cerberus, with his three heads, who kept guard as the 
custos of Tartarus and Elysium. 

Be this as it may—the pun of Swift is completely 
realized. The very same piece of brass, which the old 
Romans adored, now, with a new head on its shoulders 
—like an old friend with a new face—is worshipped 
with equal devotion by the modern Italians; and Ju- 
piter appears again, with as little change of name as of 
matenals, in the character of the Jew Peter. And, as 
if they wished to make the resemblance as perfect as 
possible, they have, in imitation of the— 

Centum aras posuit, vigilemque sacraverat ignem— 


of his pagan prototype, surrounded the tomb of the 
Apostle with a hundred ever-burning lights. It is 

y surprising to see with what apparent fervour of 
devotion all ranks, and ages, and sexes, kneel to, and 
kiss the toe of, this brazen image.t They rub it against 


Geen 





* Middleton quotes an account of a pagan procession 
Apuleius, which, as he says, “ might pass quite as 
well for the description ofa popish one.” Antistites sacrorum 
candido linteamine—ad usque vestigia strictim injecti, Dedm 
Proferebant insignes exuvias, quorum primus lucernam 
eee claro porrigebat lumine, etc. Eas amcenus 
Uissime juventutis, veste nived prenitens, sequebatur 
chorus, carmen venustum iterantes. Magnus preterea 
Sexus utriusque numerus, lucernis, tedis, cereis. 
t Though the parallel has perhaps been carried quite far 
enough already, yet I cannot help noticing that for this too 
ré is aheathenish precedent: See Cic. inVerrem. “ Her- 
eulis templum est apud Agrigentos, non longe a foro, sane 
Sanctum apud illos et religiosum. Ibi est ex wre simulacrum 
ipsius Horculis, quo non facilo quidquam dixerim me vidisse 





their foreheads, and press it against their lips, with the 
most reverential piety. I have sat by the hour to see 
the crowds of people, who flock in to perform this cere- 
mony, waiting for their turn to kiss ; and yetthe Catho- 
lic would laugh at the pious Mussulman, who performs a 
pilen to Mecca, to wash the eo dey and 

iss the black stone of the Caaba ; which, like his own 
St. Peter, is also a relic of heathenism. Alas, poor 
human nature! The Catholic laughs at the Mussul- 
man, we do not scruple to laugh at the Catholic ; the 
Deist laughs at us, and the Atheist laughs at all. 
What is truth? We must wait for an answer. But 
though all must wait the great teacher death, to decide 
between them ; let us repose our hopes and fears, with 
humble, confidence in the promises of Christianity ; not 
as it ap disfigured and disguised at Rome, but as 
it is written and recorded in that sacred volume, which, 
in the words of Locke, has “ God for its author, sal- 
vation for its end, and truth without any mixture of 
error for its matter.” 

25th, Christmas-day. A grand ceremony in the 
church of S. Maria Maggiore ; where mass was per- 
formed before the pope and the cardinals. The night 
preceding this day of Christian rejoicing, is passed in 
the exercises of religion. Every thing is in motion ; 
processions of priests, and pilgrims, and women, fill the 
streets ; the world of fashion follows in the same track ; 
while the peasantry from the country, arrayed in their 
holiday clothing, which, among the women particularly, 
is very showy and splendid, with much of scarlet and 

id, flock into Rome; and the churches, brilliantly 

ghted up, are crowded to excess during the whole 
of the night. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether these midnight 
meetings are not often perverted to less holy purposes : 
but the Feat majority of those who attend seem to be 
animated by a sincere and enthusiastic spirit of devo- 
tion. It is difficult for a Protestant so far to overcome 
the prejudices of his education, as not to feel a sen- 
timent of disgust at the theatrical representations which 
are got up to commemorate the Nativity. Some show 
of the kind is prepared at all the churches, and the peo- 
ne flock from one to the other to gaze, admire, and 
eave their Christmas offerings. The most popular and 
attractive spectacle is at the Araceli church; for the 
Bambino there is the production of a miracle, and is said 
to have been dropped from heaven. Part of the church 
is fitted up like a theatre, with canvas scenes, canvas 
clouds, and canvas figures of the Virgin, the shepherds ; 
the wise men, the ox, and the ass ; all carefull paint 
with due attention to stage effect. The miraculous 
Bambino, splendidly accoutred, is placed in the centre 
of the stage, which is brilliantly iliuminated, and offer- 
ings of fruit and nosegays appear in great profusion. 

his disposition to represent every thing heaven! 
by sensible images, is the leading feature of the Romis 
religion ; and the Roman Catholics would have us be- 
lieve, that the distinction between the sign and the 
thing signified is never lost sight of. This, I fear, is 
only true of the enlightened few ;—between whom, to 
whatever sect or religion they may belong, there is but 
little real difference of opinion. For, even amongst 
the old heathens, the initiated were taught the exist- 
ence of one Almighty Spirit, though this doctrine was 
considered too sublime for the vulgar, whose grosser 
feelings were thought to require the interposition of 
some visible object of adoration. The Roman Catholic 
priests seem to take the same view of human nature at 
present, 

26th. The Baths of Dioclesian. This vast pile of 
building, situated on the Quirinal Hill, has not been 
buried by the same accumulation of rubbish that has 
overwhelmed most of the ancient remains. ‘The whole 
of this establishment must have occupied a space of at 
least 400 yards square. All the rest of the baths have 
been entirely dismantled of their magnificent columns 
and splendid marbles ; but the great hall of these, the 
Pinacotheca, as it was called—has been converted into 
a church by Michael Angelo; and the superb granite 
columns, each hewn out of a single block, 43 feet in 
height, still remain as they stood in the days of Diocle- 
sian ; supporting the ancient entablature, which is very 
rich, and in the highest preservation. 

This magnificent hall is now the church of S. Maria 
degli Angeli ;—the work of Michael Angelo. The form 
of the church is the Greek cross; so much more fa- 
vourable than the Latin, for displaying at one cou 
@eil all the grandeur of the building. This chure 





pulchrius, usque eo, judices, ut rictum ejus ac mentum paullo 
sit attritius, quod in precibus et gratulationibus nan solum 
id venerari, verum etiam osculari solent.” The h 


shows what St. Peter’s would have been, if Michael 
Angelo’s plan had been followed ; and it is by far the 
finest church in Rome, except St. Peter’s, which must 
always be incomparable. 

In this church is buried Salvator Rosa. 

In my way home I met a funeral ceremony. A cru- 
cifix hung with black, followed by a train of priests, 
with lighted tapers in their hands, headed the proces- 
sion. ‘Then came a troop of dressed in white 
robes, with their faces covered with masks of the same 
materials. The bier followed ;—on which lay the 
e of a young woman, arrayed in all the ornaments 
of dress, with her face ex where the bloom of life 
seemed yet to linger.* members of different fra- 
ternities followed the bier-—dressed in the robes of their 
orders—and all masked. They carried lighted tapers 
in their hands, and chanted out prayers in a sort of 
mumbling recitative. I followed the train to the church, 
for I had doubts whether the beautiful fi I had seen 
on the bier was not a figure of wax ;——but I was soon 
convinced it was indeed the ~ of a fellow-creature ; 
cut off in the pride and bloom of youthful maiden beauty. 
Such is the Italian mode of conducting the last scene 
of the tragi-comedy of life. As soon asa any dies, 
the relations leave the house, and fly to bury them- 
selves and their griefs in some other retirement. The 
care of the funera Por yer on one of the fraternities, 
which are associated for this purpose in every parish. 
These are dressed in a sort of domino and Sede 
which, having holes for the eyes, answers the pape 
of a mask, and completely conceals the face. The 
funeral of the very poorest is thus conducted, with 
quite as much ceremony as need be. This is perhaps 
a better system than our own, where the relatives 
are exhibited as a spectacle to impertinent curiosity, 
while, from feelings of me - they follow to the grave 
the remains of those they loved. But ours is surel 
an unphilosophical view of the subject. It looks as if 
we were materialists, and considered the cold clod as 
the sole remains of the object of our affection. The 
Italians reason better, and perhaps feel as much as 
ourselves when they regard the body—deprived of the 
soul that animated and the mind that informed it—as 
no more a part of the departed spirit, than the clothes 
which it has also left behind. ‘The ultimate disposal 
of the body is perhaps conducted here with too much 
of that spirit which would disregard all claims that this 
mortal husk can have to our attention. As soon as the 
funeral service 1s concluded, the corpse is stripped, and 
consigned to those who have the care of the interment. 
There are large vaults underneath the churches, for 
the reception of the dead. Those who can afford it, 
are put into a wooden shell, before they are cast into 
one of these Golgothas ; but the great mass are tossed 
in without a rag to cover them. When one of these 
caverns is full, it is bricked up; and, after fifty years, 
it is opened again, and the bones are removed to other 

laces, prepared for their reception. So much for the 
ast scene of the drama of life; with respect to the 
first act—our own conduct of it is certainly more na- 
tural. Here they swathe and swaddle their children, 
till the poor urchins look like Egyptian mummies. To 
this frightful custom one may attribute the want of 
strength and symmetry of the men, which is sufficiently 
remarkable. 

27th. Made a tour of palaces; splendid and use-~ 
less. ‘The owners live in a few obscure rooms, and the 
magnificent galleries are deserted. One of the most 
superb saloons is at the Colonna Palace, A fine picture 
of St. John preaching in the Wilderness, by S. Rosa. 
In another wing is poor Beatrice Cenci, by Guido; 
taken the night before her execution. It is a charm- 
ing countenance ;—full of sweetness, innoeence and 
resignation. Her step-mother hangs near her, by whose 
counsel, and that of her confessor, she was instigated 
to prevent an incest by the “ sacrifice” of her father ;-- 
but that which she thought a sacrifice, was converted 
by her enemies into a “ murder ;”—and she lost her 
head by the hand of the executioner. 

Doria Palace. Large collection of pietures ;—Gas-~ 
par Poussin’s green landscapes have no eharms for me. 
The fact seems to be, that the delightful green of na- 
ture cannot be represented in a picture. Our own 
Glover has perhaps made the greatest possible exer- 
tions to surmount the diffienlty, and give with fidelity 
the real colours of nature ;—but I believe the beauty 
of his pictures is in an inverse ratie to their fidelity ; 
and his failure affords an additional proof, that Nature 
must be stripped of her green livery, and dressed in 
the browns of the painters, or confined to her own au- 
tumnal tints, in order to be transferred to the canvas. 





paid tothe mouth and the chin of the Pagan Deity had an 
excuse which is wanting to thé modern oseulation of the 
Apostle’s toe ; for there is certainly nothing in the “ chris- 
tened Jove” of St. Peter's, as a piece of sculpture, to pale 
liate the superstition of its yotaries. 











* It is a general custom in Italy to paint the faces of the 
dead ; and the ladies seem to agree with Pope’s Narcissa « 


One would not sure look frightful when one’s dead— 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red ”” 
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Cain and Abel, by Salvator ;—Reuben’s picture of his 
wife ;—a Magdalen, by Murillo ;—and a superb land- 
scape by Claude ;—are all excellent in their way. 

Corsini Palace. Here too is an excellent collection 
of pictures. An Ecce Homo, by Guercino ;—Prome- 
theus, by Salvator Rosa ;—Herodias’s Daughter, by Gui- 
do ;—and Susannah, by Domenichino ;—are all super- 
eminently good. This last isan exquisite picture ; but 
it is, in fact, one of the nymphs, transplanted from. his 
famous Chase of Diana, with the beauties a little heigh- 
tened and embellished. 

Here you see an old senatorial chair, which is a cu- 
rious sample of antiquity ; and resembles closely that 
low, round-backed chair, with a triangular seat, which 
we often see occupying a chimney-corner in England. 

Close to the Corsini Palace, is La Farnesina. Here 
is the famous Galatea of Raphael in fresco ;—but the 
more I see of fresco, the more I am inclined to believe 
that to paint in fresco is to throw away time and la- 
bour. ‘The ceilings are covered with the history of Cu- 
vid and Psyche, painted from the designs of Raphael, 

y his scholars: and on one of the walls is preserved 
a spirited sketch of a head in Crayons, by Michael 
Angelo. 

Sciarra Palace. The collection small but good. A 
portrait by Raphael ;—Titian’s Family, by himself ;— 
and Modesty and Vanity, by Leonardo da Vinci, are 
the most striking pictures. Da Vinci seems to have 
been desperately enamoured of the smile which he bas 
given to Vanity ;—some traces of which will be found 
in almost all the female faces that he has painted. I 
ought not to forget two beautiful Magdalens, by Guido, 
standing opposite to each other, at full length, in the 
innermost chamber. 

28th. Another round of palaces, In the Spada 
there are some fine landscapes, by Salvator: but the 
great. curiosity here, is the colossal statue of Pompey ; 
which is said to be the very statue at the base of 
which—* Great Cesar fell ;”—though the objection to 
a naked heroic statue, as the representative of a Roman 
senator, is, perhaps, fatal to its identity ;—and then, 
the holding the globe in his hand, is not in republican 
taste; this action speaks the language of a master of 
the world, and brings the statue down to the days of 
the empire. - But this does not solve the difficulty ; and 
if we determine that it cannot be Pompey, we shall be 
again at a loss to find an owner for it amongst the em- 
perors. 

Palace of the Pope. The residence of the Pope is on 
Monte Cavallo ;—an immense pile of building ; but the 
apartments of the Pope occupy a very small part of it. 
The gardens are delicious, with shady evergreen walks, 
that must be delightful in summer, as affording a com- 
plete protection against the sun. The whole circuit of 
the gardens is at least a mile. 

The wing of the palace, through which we were 
shown, had been fitted up for the King of Rome ;— 
* Sic vos non vobis”—and the furniture does credit to 
the taste and skill of Roman upholsterers, It is now 
set apart for the reception of the Emperor of Austria. 
The pictures are good. The Annunciation, by Guido, 
in the chapel, is in the sweetest style of this sweet paint- 
er ;—but Guido’s Mary, sweet as she is, will never do, 
after the Mary of Raphael ;—and then, the eternal blue 
mantle in which Guido wraps his females, reminds one 
of the favourite “ sky-blue attitude” of lady Pentweazle. 
A Resurrection, by Vandyke, affords ample proof that 
his excellence was not limited to portraits, 

In the square before the palace, are the marble horses 
with their attendant figures, which some suppose to be 
Castor and Pollux; while others tell you, that the one 
is a copy from the other, and that it is the representa- 
tion of Alexander and Bucephalus. When there is so 
little to fix a story, it is more reasonable to suppose that 
no story was intended. 

If we may believe the inscriptions, which are as old 
as Constantine, in whose baths these statues were found, 
they are the work of Phidias and Praxiteles, They are 
full of spirit and expression ; but are not the men out 
of proportion? They appear better able to carry the 
horses, than the horses would be to carry them. The 
Egyptian obelisk, which is placed between them, was 
brought hither at an enormous expense, by Pius VI, 
from ihe mausoleum of Augustus; and as this was 
done at a time when the poor of Rome were suffering 
very much from distress, the following sentence, taken 
from Scripture, was placarded underneath the obelisk : 


‘* Di che queste pietre divengano pani.” 


This was surely mal-d-propos ; tor Pius VI could not 
well have adopted a better mode of supplying the poor 
with bread, than by furnishing them with employment. 

Rospigliosi Palace. Here is the famous Aurora of 


Guido, there are no traces to confine the horses to the ; 





carriage, Apollo has the reins in one hand, and is | 


laying fast hold of the back of the car with the other ; 
as well he may—to prevent the horses dragging him 
from his seat. 

Barberini Palace. ‘This is the residence of the Ex- 
King and Queen of Spain, and the Prince of the Peace ; 
whose influence is as omnipotent here as in the palace 
of the Escurial. Large collection of pictures, But let 
the description of one sutfice ;—Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Wife. ‘The expression of intense passion on the coun- 
tenance of the female is wonderful, and every limb is 
full of meaning; “there ’s language in the eye, the 
cheek, the lip—nay, the foot speaks ;” and ‘such a 
foot! She has, in her struggles to detain Joseph, 
aan one of her naked feet upon his, and the painter 

as contrived to exhibit, in the voluptuous disorder of 
her figure, the thrilling sensation communicated by 
this casual contact. 

29th, Amongst the most striking ornaments of 
Rome, are the fountains; not only for the architec- 
tural designs that embellish them, but for the prodi- 
gality of water, which they pour out in all parts of the 
town. The effect of these, in summer, must be de- 
lightfully refreshing, from the sensations of coolness 
which running water always communicates. ‘The foun- 
tain of Trevi is, perhaps, the most magnificent. It is 
here that Corinne came, to enjoy her own contempla- 
tions by moon-light, when she was suddenly startled 
by seeing the reflection of Oswald in the water. { 
doubt whether this could have happened; it is cer- 
tainly a glorious scene by moon-light, but the basin 
of water is always in a ruffled, troubled state, from the 
cascades that tumble into it; which prevent it from re- 
flecting any object distinctly. 

The design of the fountain of Acqua Felice is ad- 
mirable. Moses is striking the rock in the desert, and 
the water obeys his wand. The figure of Moses is co- 
lossal, and very spirited ; and if ever a colossal statue 
can be rendered pleasing, it is in some such situation 
as this. 

30th. A morning in the Pantheon. Whoever comes 
to the Pantheon with expectations excited by engrav- 
ings, will most assuredly be disappointed ; and yet, 
it is a noble portico; perhaps too grand for the temple 
to which it leads. This is the most perfect of all the 
remains of antiquity. Formerly the temple of all the 
Gods, it has been since dedicated to all the Saints; 
and the great and invisible Spirit, the source of all 
things, is, perhaps, as little in the contemplation of 
the modern, as of the ancient worshippers of the 
Pantheon. 

The open sky-light, communicating at once with the 
glorious firmament, and letting in a portion of the great 
vault of the heavens, produces a sublime effect. It is 
as if it were the eye of the Divinity, imparting light 
and life, and penetrating the most secret thoughts of 
those that repair to his altar. The Pantheon has been 
stripped of every thing that could be taken away, to 
furnish materials for the embellishment of St. Peter’s ; 
but it has been less deformed by what has been sub- 
tracted, than by the frightful addition of two ugly tow- 
ers, the work of Bernini, under the auspices of Urban 
VIII. It is now made the receptacle of monuments to 
those who have deserved well of their country, and 
contributed to sustain the reputation of Italy.* Rapha- 
el’s bust is here, with the epitaph of Cardinal Bembo, 
of which Pope has availed himself so fully in his Epi- 
taph on Kneller : 


Ille est hic Raphael timuit quo sospite, vinci 
Reruin magna Parens, et moriente mori. 


In my way from the Pantheon, to explore the site of 
the Tarpeian Rock, I passed through the region of the 
Jews ; who are huddled together in one quarter of the 
town, and allowed to reside nowhere else. Here, too, 
they are locked up every night ; but—* suffering is 





* Most of these have been supplied by the chisel, or the 
purse of Canova ; whose enthusiasm for the arts, and whose 
munificent patronage of younger artists, are too well known 
to need any praise from me. If I have presumed to ques- 
tion the supremacy of his merit as a , it is impossi 
ble not to admire the man. 

There seems to be something in the air of Rome that 
inspires her artists with a portion of the old Roman feeling. 
Thorwaldson, on being applied to by the King of Prussia, 
to execute some considerable work, objected that there was 
at that time in Rome an artist of great merit, one of his 
majesty’s own subjects—Shadoff, since distinguished by his 
Spinning Girl—who he humbly conceived would be a fitter 
object for the King’s patronage. 

Tn the same taste, Camuccini purchased for fifty louis, 
a picture which a former pupil had brought to him as the 
first fruits of his pencil; Camuccini then bade him take 
his picture to the Pope knowing that he could not have af- 
forded to present it unpaid for. ‘he consequence of the 
present was, an appointment and subsequent patronage ; in 
short, the making of his pupil’s fortune. 
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the badge of all their tribe.” In spite of these strict 
measures of confinement, which one would sw pose, 
must still more tend to isolate the race, I thought the 
features of these Jews did not exhibit so strongly that 

uliar and distinctive physiognomy, which is so strike 
ing in England, where they have every facility of cross. 
ing the breed, 

It is not easy to determine the exact site of the Tar. 
peian Rock ; or, at least of that part of it from whence 
criminals were flung ; and, when you have ascertained 
the spot, as nearly as it can be done, you will be more 
disappointed than by any thing else in Rome. Where 
dell oe find any traces of Seneca’s description of it ? 
Stat moles abscissa in profundum, frequentibus exaspe. 
rata saxis, que aut elidant corpus, aut de integro gravius 
impellant ; inhorrent scopulis enascentibus latera, et ime 
mense altitudinis aspectus.” There is absolutely no. 
thing at all of all this ; the only precipice that remains is 
one of about thirty feet, from the point of a wall, where 

ou might leap down, on the dung-mixen in the yard 
talow, without any fear of broken bones. 

It is not surprising that the great wreck of old Rome 
should have so destroyed the features of the Capitoline 
Hill. Besides, the character of the ground below is 
completely changed; and the Campus Martius, which 
was at the foot of the Tarpeian Rock, into which the 
mangled bodies fell, is now, like the rock itself, co 
vered with the modern town. 

From hence we drove to the Catacombs. These 
dreary and deserted regions were once filled with thou- 
sands of martyrs, The ecclesiastical writers say that 
170,000 were buried here; and it is not incredible; 
for the extent of these caverns is six miles, But the 
Catacombs are now empty; the bones have been car- 
ried all over Christendom, for the edification of the 
pious ; and there must have been enough, in this mine 
of martyrs, to furnish relics to the whole world. 

3ist. On this last day of the year, there was a grand 
ceremony at the church of the Jesuits; to sing out 
the old year, to offer up thanksgivings for all past 
blessings, and to solicit a renewal of them in the year 
tocome, The crowd was immense ; and the ceremony 
very impressive. There is a principle of equality in 
Catholic congregations, more consonant with the spirit 
of that religion which teaches that God is_no respecter 
of persons, than the practice which prevails in our own 
church; where the greatest distinction is made be 
tween the accommodations of rich and poor. ‘The for 
merare carefully separated ftom the contamination of 
the latter, into pews; where every thing is provided 
that luxury can suggest to render the postures of public 
worship as little inconvenient as possible. In the Ca- 
tholic congregations there are no such invidious dis 
tinctions ; the rich and the poor knecl down together, 
on the same marble floor, as children ‘of the same 
Parent—to ask the same blessings from their comnton 
Benefactor. All the congregation joined in the chant 
of thanksgiving, and I was deeply impressed by the 
touching solemnity of the ceremony. There is always 
something affecting in a large concourse of people par 
ticipating in the same emotion—the feeling is height- 
ened by the contagion of sympathy, and wound up to 
enthusiasm by the influence of numbers. 

And so much for the year 1817. It has been to m 
like most of its predecessors—“ woven of a mingl 
yarn ;”—much time lost in unavailing hope, and more 
saddened with the gloom of disappointment. For the 
future :—-I leave it with humble confidence to the great 
Disposer of all things, in whose hands are the issues 
of life and death. 


CHAPTER IV. 

New Year’s Day—The Pope’s Chapel—Italian Women— 
Michael Angelo—Modern Capitol — Mamertine Priv 
sons — Canova —Thorwaldson — Vatican — Sculpture — 
Paintings. 

January Ist, 1818, Tue new year opened with a 
dark and dreary morning—foreboding disaster and dis 
appointment ; but, “ we defy augury !” oe 

Went to mass in a private chapel of the Pope, in his 
palace on Monte Cavallo. The most striking trait m 
the appearance of the venerable Pius VII is his black 
hair, wholly unmixed with grey. There is a piety and 
sincerity in his demeanour that conciliate respect, D 
spite of the mummery that surrounds him. ‘ 

But, let the character of the Pope be what it may, 
the part he is called upon to act must identify him with 
Lord Peter, of whom I was reminded incessantly ; 
particularly when the priest, who preached, previously 
to the delivery of his sermon, —- himself at the 
Pontiff's feet, to kiss the papal slipper.* 





* Eustace endeavours to furnish at once a reason and 
an excuse for this strange cer ial, by explaining, tha 
it is to the Cross, embroiderea on the slipper, that this 
homage is really paid. But we are naturally led to inquire 
what business the Cross has in such a situation ? 
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It would be difficult to imagine such a scene as the 
Pope's chapel— 
; “ Never I ween 


In any body’s recollection, 
Was such a party seen 
For genuflection.” 


If it were literally represented in a Protestant coun- 
try, it would be regarded as a burlesque ; as far beyond 
nature, as King Arthur, with his courtiers Doodle and 
Noodle ; but Noodle and Doodle, with all their bow- 
ing and head-shaking, would cease to be ridiculous in 
the Pope’s chapel. Tust two such ersonages were in 
attendance upon the Pope, during the whole of\ the ce- 
remony, to arrange the different changes in the order ot 
his petticoats, and to take off and put on his tiara, as 
the service required : for it would be contrary to all eti- 
quette, that the Pope should do any thing for himself ; 
and he cannot even blow his nose without the help of 
one of his attendant cardinals. 

The whole of the conclave were present, each sup- 
9 by his train-bearer, or tail-twister : and this of- 

is no sinecure ; for on some occasions, the train, of 

Lord knows how many ells, is to be spread out like a 

’g tail, and, at others, it is to be twisted up as 

close as a cart-horse’s ; in order that their Eminences 

may take the corner under their arms, and move about 
at their pleasure. 

Cardinal * * sat amongst the rest—sleek and sly— 
looking like a wolf in sheep’s clothing. He was con- 
—— in the mummery of his part, and so expert in 

posture exercise, that he might act as Flugelman to 
the whole corps of cardinals. ‘There is something in 
his demeanour, which, like an overaectd part, excited 
observation ; a lurking devil in his eye, that seemed to 

out in spite of him. 

Open and mummery, in a civil or military dress, 
are fatiguing and ridiculous; but, when associated 
with religion, they become disgusting. What a strange 
idea of the Deity must have first suggested this ho- 
mage of postures and prostrations ! Ifa Chinese had 
been present, he might well have concluded that the 
Pope was the God of this strange worship; and in- 
deed I doubt whether, on this occasion, the thoughts 
of many were elevated nearer to heaven than the pope- 
dom. But I repeat, that it is impossible not to feel re- 
spect for the venerable Pius. The man who is in ear- 
goer in religion—can never be an object of 
fidicule ; and far be it from me to judge another man’s 
servant, or condemn the fashion of my neighbour's 
piety, in whatever shape it may dress itself. But, with- 
out ridiculing piety, the eccentricities and perversities 
ofhuman nature have ever been fair game; and I hope 
Wwe may laugh at each other’s absurdities without giving 
offence, and with common benefit to all parties. 

Consalvi, the Pope’s prime minister; a shrewd, in- 
telligent, well-looking man. As he passed out of chapel, 
awell-dressed person in the court-yard, threw himself 

his knees before him, and Consalvi, as if he 
t the man had some petition to present, advanced 
towards him; but when he found that his only object 
wasto kiss his hand, he put him aside ; being, as it is 
said, very impatient of all such public demonstrations 


In the evening, we went to a party at Torlonia’s, the 
banker; or, as he now is, the Duke of Bracciano. A 
suite of rooms was thrown open, in which a mob of 
rope wandered about, without object or amusement. 
a scene could afford little insight into Italian 
manners, even if the mob were composed exclusively of 
Italians; but, at present, two thirds at least of the 
company at every party are English. Rooms hot; 
Music miserable; as to music, I have heard nothing 
tolerable, vocal or instrumental, since I left England. 
2d. It is time to record my impressions of the man- 
hers, and general appearance of the people; but I fear 
Lhave but little to record. All the world knows that 
Italians are a polite and civil people, and universally 
Courteous and obliging to strangers. The education of 
men is much neglected ; and I believe it would not 
be difficult to find a Roman prince who could neither 
read nor write ; nor is it surprising, where there are no 
oe objects of ambition to stimulate improvement, 
the mere desire of knowledge should be insufficient 
‘counteract the indolence so natural to man. The 








The indefatigable Middleton, who traces u every popish 
to some héathen original, contends that this obser- 

vance was copied ftom the example of Caligula ; who, ac- 
cording to Seneca, introduced this Persian fashion ; and, to 
the ignation of all Rome, presented his foot to be kissed ; 
—“ absoluto et gratias agenti porrezit osculandum sinistrum 


= The excuse which Caligula’s friends made for 
s curtous enough ;~rand though not quite so good as 
Eustace S, is perhaps not very unlike it :—‘‘ Qui excusant, 
Segant id lenalentian causa factum ; aiunt socculum auratum 
ino aureum, margaritis distinctum ostendere eum voluisse.” 
Senec, de Benef. 1. 2. 12, 





women are in the style of beauty. The 
general character of their figure is the majestic; they 
move about with the inceding tread of Juno. The 
physiognomy of the Italian woman bears the stamp of 
the most lively sensibility, and explains her character 
ata glance. Voluptuousness is written in every feature ; 
but it is that serious and enthusiastic ex ion of 
passion, the farthest removed from frivolity, which 
— as much constancy as ardour; and to which 

ve is, not the capricious trifling gallantry of an hour 
of idleness, but the serious and sole occupation of life. 
There is an expression of energy and sablimity, which 
bespeaks a firmness of soul, and elevation of purpose, 
equal to all trials; but this expression is too often 
mingled with a look of ferocity, that is very repulsive. 
Black hair and black sparkling eyes, with dark olive 
complexions, are the common characteristics of Italian 
physiognomy. A blonde is a rarity; the black eye, 

owever, is not always bright and sparkling ; it is some- 

times set off with the soft melting languishment peculiar 
to its rival blue, and this, by removing all expression 
of fierceness, takes away every thing that interferes 
with the bewitching fascination of an Italian beauty. 
Much has been said of the laxity of their morals ; how- 
ever this be, there is so much attention paid to external 
decorum, that the Ruffiano is an officer in general use 
throughout Italy, to arrange preliminaries, which in 
other places would not require any intermediate ne- 
gotiation. It is, I believe, from the lying pretensions of 
these Mercuries, who have the impudence to offer them- 
selves as the bearers of proposals to any woman, of any 
rank, that erroneous impressions have been received on 
this subject ; as if it were possible to believe that any 
woman, above the condition of absolute want, would 
surrender at discretion to the offers of a stranger. Still, 
however, the very lies of a Ruffiano must have some 
foundation; and indeed the existence of sucha degrading 
profession is a sufficient evidence of a lamentable state 
of society. 

3d. Satan hour in the Sistine chapel—before Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Last Judgment. The choice of the sub- 
ject shows the nature of his genius, which nothing 
could daunt. The figure of Christ is sublimely con- 
ceived. If Forsyth had called this—The Apollo of 
Painting—the expression would have perhaps been 
better applied, than to the St. Michael of Guido, which 
Smollett describes, with some truth, as exhibiting the 
“airs of a French dancing master!” The frightful 
calm of despair is admirably expressed in one of the 
condemned, leaning on his elbow, who is so abstracted 
in mental suffering, as to be utterly unconscious of the 
demons who are dragging him down to hell. Smollett, 
whose criticisms are often just, talks of the confusion of 
the picture, and calls it “a mere mob without keeping, 
subordination, or repose :” repose in the last judgment! 
when the trumpet is sounding, the graves opening, and 
the dead awakening! I fear the confusion was in his 
mind—especially, when, to illustrate the effect which 
the picture produced upon him, he confounds two things 
so different—as a number of instruments in a concert 
—and a number of people talking at the same time. 
The keeping of the picture is admirable, and all is in 
subordination to the figure of the Saviour. Nothing 
can be more sublime than the action of this 
delivering the dreadful sentence of condemnation— 
“ Depart, ye accursed, into everlasting fire!” By the 
way ; I am obliged to an artist for pointing out to me 
what, I think, would not easily be perceived ;--that the 
Saviour is sitting down, The picture has been so much 
injured by time and cleaning, that, as the light now falls 
on it, the figure appears to be standing up. Every 
body has noticed the solecism of introducing into this 
picture a personage from the Heathen Mythology ;— 
Charon is employed in ferrying over the bodies. Mi- 
chael Angelo probably followed Dante, without thinking 
much about the matter ;— 

“ Caron, dimonio, con occhi di bragia, 
Loro accennanda, tutte le raccoglie, 
Batte col remo qualunque s’ adagia.” 

The skeletons are re-fleshing themselves, which, in 
the representation at least, has something shocking, if 
not ridiculous. After all, however, this famous picture 
is gone ; it isa ruin; and what is the ruin of a paint- 
ing? The soul of beauty may still linger in the remains 
of arehitectuyal ruins, amidst broken entablatures, totter- 
ing pi'lars and falling arches: but when the eolours 
of a painting are faded-—it is lost for ever ; nothing is 
left but a remnant of canvas, or a few square feet of 
mortar. The Last Judgment is fast approaching to this 
state ; though it may still remain, for some time, a 
school of technical excellencies to the artist, who is in 
pursuit of —s a pa ier were no 
other argument for preferring oil painting to fresco, sure~ 
ly this single pra ary durability is sufficient to 
turn the scale : and yet Michael Angelo said, that oil 
painting was only fit occupation for boys and women, 












It may be sacrilege to say any thing to depreciate the 
merit of Michael Angelo; but, I suspect, his reputation 
was obtained by the universality of his talents, rather 
than their separate excellence. He was an original 

ius, and his great merit seems to be, that he was the 
Frat to introduce a taste for the and the sublime. 
He was, as Sir Joshua Reynolds describes him, the 
exalted father and founder of modern art ; but, while he 
excelled in grandeur of style, and truth of design, he 
was, surely, too disdainful of the auxiliary ornaments 
colouring, which are essential to the perfection of the 
art. If he is to be judged by his works, can he be 
compared to Raphael in painting, or to John of Bologna 
in sculpture? His Moses, which is considered his ehef- 
@euvre, is to me any thing but sublime. 1 would pro- 
se these doubts to the consideration of those more 
learned than myself—though with the fear of Quin- 
tilian’s sentence before my eyes :-~“ Modeste tamen, et 
circumspecto judicio, de tantis viris pronunciandum est, 
ne, quod plerisque accidit, damnent que non intelligunt.” 
otwithstanding the unbounded and almost extra- 
vagant praises which Sir Joshua lavishes in his dis- 
courses, on the grand, chaste, severe style of Michael 
Angelo; it is remarkable that the doctrines he has in- 
culcated by his pen are not supported by his pencil. It 
may, therefore, perhaps, be doubted, whether the doc- 
trines he laid down were not adopted from authority, 
rather than the real dictates of his own understanding ; 
for the understanding may become the slave of authority, 
almost without knowing it; and the proof of it is, that 
his own taste and discernment led him to depart from 
them in practice, and to indulge in all that witchery ot 
colours, and exquisite management of chiaro-scuro, 
which constitutes so great a part of the charm of his 
pictures, 

In returning through the Pauline Chapel, I was 
shocked to see a picture to commemorate, what the 
Catholics ought of all others to wish forgotten, the hor- 
rible massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

4th. Lounged through the Capitol; the work on 
Michael Angelo, on the site of the ancient Capitol. It 
is opened to the public, as well as the Vatican, on Sun- 
days and Thursdays. It contains an almost inexhaust- 
ible mine of antique curiosities. There is a very full 
and complete collection of imperial busts, which would 
furnish an amusing study to a physiognomist. The 
histories of their lives may be read in many of their 
faces, particularly in those of Nero, Caligula, Caracalla, 
and Maximin; Germanicus, Vespasian, and Titus. 
Nature has written these characters too plainly to be 
mistaken. There are some exceptions. In Julius 
Cesar, instead of the open generous expression, which 
the magnanimity and clemency of his character would 
lead you to expect; you find a narrow. contraction of 
muscles, that would suit the features of a miser; and 
in Heliogabalus, the swinish temperament, which is 
generally very strongly marked, does not appear. 

It will require repeated visits, to examine minutely 
all the treasures of the Capitol. Perhaps there is no- 
thing more curious or interesting than the maps of old 
Rome, engraved on stone, which served as the ancient 

vement of the Temple of Remus. There is one 

ent still extant, which is marked in these maps, 
just as it now stands—the entrance to the Portico 
of Octavia, now called la Peschiera, The front columns, 
which are Corinthian, and of beautifully white marble, 
with their entablature and inscription, are entire ; but 
the filth of a Roman fish-market makes it almost inac- 
cessible. Amongst the statues in the Capitol, 1 was 
most struck with—a Cupid with his Bow, The Hecuba, 
Cupid and Pysehe, a head of Alexander, a bust of Mar- 
cus Aurelius when a boy, the famous Dying Gladiator 
and last, though it should have been piaced first an 
foremost in beauty, the beautiful Antinous, who is al- 
ve hanging down his head as if he felt ashamed of 


Sed frons leta parum et dejecto lumina vultu. 


This is a charming statue, and, considered merely as 
an exhibition of the uty of the male figure, superior 
perhaps to the Apollo itse 

The Gladiator is another instance of M. Angelo’s 

reat skill in restoring; he has contributed an arm, a 
foot, the upper li and the tip of the nose. Antiqua- 
ries dispute whether this is the representation of a dying 
warrior, or a dying gladiator; a question that can on- 
ly be interesting to antiquaries ; to me it is sufficient 
that it is a dying Man, 

The Palace of the Conservators forms part of the 
Capitol Here is the famous bronze pnt ge which has 
afforded so much discussion to antiquaries, to determine 
what wolf itis. Those must have better eyes than 
mine who can discover the marks of lightning, which 
seem to be necessary to identify it with Cicero’s wolf ; 
but, I think, one may safely say that there are the tra. 
ces of gilding, Two brazen Ducks—for the Roman 
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geese, instead of being expanded into swans, dwindle 
to the size of ae Pema hie~ also of high antiquity, and 
ap to be cackling, as if the Gauls were again with- 
in hearing. A bronze bust of the elder Brutus exhibits in 
the most strongly written characters, the stern inexorable 
severity of his disposition. Amongst the modern sculp- 
ture, is a bastof M. Angelo, by himself. Ifhe were judged 
by the laws of physiognomy, it would go hard with him ; 
but some allowance must be made for the accident of 
his nose, which, they tell you, was flattened by a blow 
from a rival’s mallet. The collection of pictures has 
not much to boast of. There is a sm pen by 
Salvator of a Sorceress, in his wildest and most ro- 
mantic style. 

Michael Angelo has given us too a picture of himself, 
which does not convey a more favourable idea of his 
countenance, than is afforded by the bust. 

5th. An invitation from Prince Kaunitz, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador. Our valet de place tells us that we 
owe this to him; he says that when an ambassador 
gives a féte, his servants distribute tickets to all the 
valets de place who are in employment, as the readiest 
way of getting at the strangers who may happen to be 
at Rome; and the English in Rome are invited to 
every thing. 

7th. Went to Cardinal Fesch’s, who has the best 
and most extensive collection of pictures in Rome. 
His chaplain acted as Cicerone. The whole house was 
thrown open. Madame, Napoleon’s mother, inhabits 
one floor. In the cardinal’s bed-room is a splendid bust 
of Napoleon, in porcelain, crowned with a golden chap- 
let of laurel. Here, too, is the cream of the collection. 
A Magdalen, by Vandyke, is particularly striking. 
The Magdalen is generally a voluptuous woman, 
whose “ loose hair, and lifted eye” express just enough 
of grief to make her beauties more interesting ;_ but in 
this of Vandyke, there is the most affecting contntion, 
and the eyes are red with weeping. 

St. Peter in the high-priest’s kitchen, by Honthorst, 
or, as the Italians call him, from an inability to grapple 
with such a cacophonous name, Gerardo della Notte, 
is a splendid specimen of the skill of the Dutch school 
in the management of light and shadow. The flaring 
light of the torches has all the effect of reality. The 
whole collection amounts to 1,300 pictures—far too 
many for a single morning. It is rich in the works of 
Rubens; and if Rubens’ powers of conception, and skill 
in execution, had been combined with taste, he would 
have deserved one of the highest pedestals in the temple 
of painting ; but he cannot get out of Holland ; all his 
figures, particularly the females, savour strongly of a 
Dutch kitchen. 

Here is a superb assortment of Dutch pieces ; and 
if painting consisted alone of high finishing and exact- 
ness of execution, the Dutch would deserve to be 
exalted above all their rivals; but painting is as 
much an art of the mind, as of the hand, and the 
poetical qualifications are of quite as much importance 
as the mechanical. There is Just enough of Guidoand 
Carlo Dolci. The pictures of the first have been termed 
the honey, and those of the last may perhaps be called 
= treacle of painting. ‘Too much saccharine is always 

loying. 

ath. Descended into the Mamertine prisons; which 
consist at present of two small dungeons. This prison 
was built by Ancus Martius,—*“ Carcer ad terrorem 
inecrescentis audacie, medida urbe, imminens foro, edi- 
ficatur.” The subterraneous part was added by Ser- 
vius Tullius; and thence called Twlianum. It was 
here, in these condemned cells, that we learn from 
po a the Catiline conspirators were confined and ex- 
ecuted. 

Nothing can show the difference between the ancient 
and modern systems of government more strongly than 
the limited size of this prison, compared with the 
innumerable jails that now abound in every quarter 
Sanaa and yet.this was the only prison in old 

me: 


——Sub regibus atque tribunis 
Viderunt uno contentam carcere Romam, 


_ A habeas corpus bill becomes, indeed, an object of 
importance, when the prisons of a kingdom contain ac- 
commodations for thousands of its inhabitants. St. 
Peter and St. Paul were confined in the same dungeon 
where Lentulus had been before them, at least, so your 
ide will tell you; and how can you refuse to believe 
im, when he shows you the remains of two miracles 
to confirm his testimony? St. Peter, itscems, knocked 
his head against the wall, and instead of the usual con- 
uence—bruising his head—he indented the wall; 
and in the solid rock you now see a tolerable impres- 
sion of his features, Again: during his confinement, 
many converts came to be baptized, and Peter, being in 
want of water, caused a fountain to spring up in the 
centre of the dungeon, which still remains. 








In the evening we went to the Italian comedy, which 
was 80 tiresome that we could not.endure more than 
one scene. We drove afterwards to the opera. The 
theatre large and handsome ;—six tiers of boxes, The 
seatsin the pit are numbered, and divided off separately 
with elbows: so that you may take any one of them 
in the morning, and secure it for the whole evening. 
Some plan of this kind would surely be a great improve- 
ment in our own theatres. The dancing was bad, and 
the singing worse. A set of burlesque dancers amused 
us afterwards, by aping the pirouettes of the others. 
The dancing of the stage gives but too much foundation 
for such caricatures. It is daily becoming less elegant, 
as the difficult is substituted for the graceful. What 
can be more disgusting than to see the human 
twirling round with the legs at right angles? In such 
an attitude, “ Man delights not me nor woman neither.” 
All postures to be graceful should be easy and natural, 
and what can be more unnatural than this ? 

9th. Went for the third time to Canova’s Studio, 
who has, perhaps, attained a reputation beyond his 
merits. There is much grace in his works, but the 
effect is too often spoiled by an affected prettiness, or a 
theatrical display. There is a finical fashionable air 
about his female figures, and his men are all attitudi- 
narians. He is too fond of borrowing from the ancients. 
This is to be lamented, for it does not seem to be neces- 
sary for him to borrow; and his best works perhaps 
are those in which he has borrowed least; as the Her- 
cules and Lichas, Dedalus and Icarus, which he finished 
at 18, the Cupid and Psyche, and the Venus and Adonis. 

But you can too often trace every limb and feature to 
its corresponding prototype in the antique. This is 
pitiful. It is no excuse to say that all the beautiful 
attitudes have been forestalled, and that repetition is 
necessary. There certainly is nothing new under the 
sun ; but invention is dingaved in a new arrangement 
of the same materials; and the human figure may be 
varied, in its attitudes and contours, ad infinitum. 

Chloris awakened is an exquisite performance ; but it 
is plain that Canova’s mind was full of the Hermaphro- 
dite, when he modelled it. The introduction of the 
Cupid is well imagined, as a sort of excuse for the 
attitude. It is impossible to look at this recumbent 
nymph, without admiring the delicate finishing of the 
sculptor, but one cannot applaud the taste of the design. 
The expression of the whole is scarcely within the 
bounds of decency ; for it is the expression, and not 
the nudity of a statue, “the disposition, and not the 
exposition of the limbs,” upon which this depends; and 
it is a prostitution of sculpture to make it subservient 
to the gratification of voluptuousness. 

This criticism may however perhaps savour of 
squeamishness; for while we were adiniring the 
exquisite finishing of Canova’s chisel, a young Italian 
lady with a party joined us, who was thrown into an 
ecstacy of admiration by the charms of Chloris’s figure ; 
and she patted the jutting beauties with delight, exclaim- 
ing, while she looked round to us for confirmation of 
her opinion, Bella cosa! Bella cosa! O che bella cosa! 

It is curious to see the progress of a statue, from the 
rough block of marble to the last ad wnguem finish ; 
which is all that is done by the master hand. The 
previous labour is merely mechanical, and may be done 
by acommon workman from the model of the sculptor. 

The Venus and Adonis is full of simplicity, grace, and 
tenderness, 

The Cupid end Psyche is a charming composition, 
but Psyche’s hair looks as if it had been dressed by a 
French friseur. 

There is much to admire in the group of The Graces, 
—but there is also much of that finical prettiness of 
which I complain. ‘They are three pretty simpletons 
—with the niminy-piminy airs of a fashionable board- 
ing school: there is silliness without simplicity, and 
no two qualities can be more opposite. 

Again—there is a trickery and quackery in the 
finishing of Canova’s statues, which is below the dig- 
nity of a sculptor. The marble is not left in its natu- 
ral state, but it must be stained and polished to aid the 
effect. The other sculptors laugh at this, and well they 
may ; for these adventitious graces soon fade away, and 
are beside the purpose of sculpture, whose end was, and 
is, to represent form alone. 

10th. With the most lively recollection of Canova, 
I went this morning to examine the Studio of Thor- 
waldson, a Danish sculptor ; whose works are much 
more to my fancy. There is a freshness and originality 
in his designs, guided by the purest taste. What can 
be more elegant and beautiful than his Basso-Relievo 
of Night ? His Venus victrix approaches nearer than 
any modern statue to the Venus de Medicis. There is 
a Shepherd too, which is a delightful specimen of sim- 
plicity and nature ; and the charm of these statues is, 
that while they emulate, they have not borrowed any 
thing from the works of the ancients, 





A bust of Lord Byron, a good likeness, 

11th. Removed from the Via degli otto Cantonit, 
the Piazza Mignanelli, ‘The fatigue of mounting 14 
steps after a wena? aioe was intolerable 
say nothing of the fi lis, and the other noises of 
Corso ; amongst which, I was not a little i 
a daily morning serenade from the odious squeakit 
bagpipe. Who could have ex to meet 
instrument so far from Scotland? and yet it is ne 
genous in this land of music, that is, in the more 
part of it—in Calabria, . 

Walked on the Pincian Hill ; where the French con. 
structed an excellent promenade. Here all the ‘ 
and fashion of Rome resort, when the weather is 
to parade, either in their equipages, or on foot, and dip 
cuss the gossip and tittle-tattle of the town. : 

_ The day was beautiful, and the elastic purity of the 
air has given me an agreeable foretaste of the charms 
of an Italian spring. Pauline, the Princess 
was on the walk, with a bevy of admirers ; as smart 
and pretty a little bantam figure as can be imagi 
She bears a strong resemblance to her brother Nepdoat 
and her genius seems also to partake of the same charag- 
ter, and to scorn the restrictions of ordinary rules, 

The symmetry of her figure is very striking, and she 
once sat, if that be the phrase, to Canova, who modelled 
her statue as a Venus victrir ona couch. This statue 
is now at the Borghese palace, but it is kept under lock 
and key, and cannot be seen without a special order from 
Pauline herself, 

12th. Sudden change in the weather. Excessive 
cold. Thermometer in the shade at29. Passed the 
morning in the Vatican, of which I have as yet said 
nothing, for the subject is almost inexhaustible. The 
extent of this vast palace may be collected from the 
number of rooms contained in it, which are said to 
amount to eleven thousand. 

The library is one of the largest in the world ; buta 
stranger has no time to examineits treasures. Amoi 
the curiosities they show is the famous treatise on 
seven sacraments, in the hand-writing of Henry VIIL, 
which that orthodox prince sent to the Pope, with this 
distich : 

Anglorum Rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittt 
Hoc opus, et fidei testem et amicitiz, 


Here also you see many curious relics of Roman fur. 
niture, with a sample of their household gods, which 
are the queerest little things in the world ; and if neas’s 
were not on a larger scale, he might have carried away 
a hundred of them—in his pocket. 

The galleries of Raphael are so called from the fa 
mous fresco ceilings, which were painted by him and 
his scholars. The whole history of the Bible is depict- 
ed on the ceilings of these galleries, beginning with 
the creation of the world, Such a subject must fail in 
any hands—for what pencil can delineate the 
Spirit? Raphael has done as much as painter pot 
but it is impossible for a finite mind to imagine infinity, 
or give a suitable form to that Being who has neither 
beginning nor end. It is Montaigne, I believe, who 
says that if every animal were to draw a picture of the 
Divinity, each would clothe him in its own figure ; 

a negro painter would, I presume, certainly give him a 
black complexion. Such personifications cod rope 
tations would at once appear tous in the highest d 
ridiculous ; but perhaps it is only one degree less so, to 
sec him under the figure of an old man with a long beard, 
as Raphael has done it, with all his limbs at wool ane 
rating the elements with bodily energy. Eustace finds 
fault with the figure, and points out the inferiority of 
this corporeal exertion to the sublime description of 
Moses. No one will deny that the description of the 
Almighty fiat, “ Let there be light and there was light,” 
conveys a more sublime idea to the mind, than the pic 
ture of the painter; but this is not the painter’s fault; 
he cannot speak to the mind by the alphabet. His lam 
guage is in his brush, and he must represent, and not 
describe ; and J know not how he could represent the 
action of the creation otherwise than by making the 
Creator corporeally at work. It would not do to place 
him in tranquil majesty, with a scroll appended to bis 
mouth, as we see in some old pictures, inscribed with 
7evetdu Dug, xou syevero, “ Let there be light, and light 
was.” Theonly fault then isthechoice of the subject; and 
for this a is not answerable. He was ordered t 
represent the whole scripture history, and the creation 
was too important a part to be omitted, But let futuzs 
painters profit by Raphael’s failure, and let no one here- 
after venture to personify that great first. Cause, which 
“ passeth all understanding.” 

The Chambers of Raphael are those which were 
painted by him in fresco ; but these works are sharing 
the fate of all other frescos; it is grievous to witness 

hoc! of Athens deserves 


the progress of decay, for the Se 
to be immortal. . 
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THE DIARY OF AN INVALID. 





























_ There is now a small collection oid pine inte 
Vatican, composed of those which have been ght 
beck from France: but which have not been restored 
tothe places from whence they weretaken. Amongst 
these are the St. Jerome of Domenichino, and the famous 
of Raphael. Of this picture so much 
bas been said, that it is almost impossible to say more. 
But I suspect this is a memorable instance of the dis- 
position of mankind to follow the leader, and echo the 
praise which they co not understand. Painters have 
more admiration than they felt, and the mul- 
titude ore followed them without Boling any admira- 
ata 
vo he want of unity in the action is a fault that must 
strike every body, and Smollett is for getting rid of this 
by cutting the painting asunder, and thus making two 
it. 


The composition of the picture, by which I su 

is meant = conception re the pe and ps yo 

nt of the figures, is pointed out by artists as 
its chief merit; but this is an excellence rather to be 
felt by artists than common observers. It is the gene- 
ral effect alone that strikes the latter; and nothing can 
well be more disgusting than the figure of the possessed, 
who is, however, rather than the Saviour, the prominent 


figue of the piece. 

he colouring of the upper part of the picture, par- 
ticularly in the countenance of the Saviour, is very de- 
fective ; the head of Jesus has here none of that 
culiar expression of benevolence, and more than a 
man virtue, which are to be found in other pictures of 
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The figure however is beautifully managed, convey- 
ing the impression of that supernatural lightness which 
we associate with the idea of a “ glorified body ;” but 
itis impossible to extend this admiration to the opera- 
dancing attitudes of Moses and Elias. 

13th. Saw Camuccini’s paintings—a living artist. 
The death of Virginia, the labour of fifteen years, 
painted for Lord Bristol, is a splendid picture. The 
modern artists of Italy, however, though in general ex- 
cellent draftsmen, delight too much in glaring colours, 
and strong contrasts of light and shadow ; and their 
style of painting seems better calculated for the tea- 

than the canvas. . 
Went in the evening with a large party, amongst 
was Thorwaldson, to see the Vatican by torch- 
light, This is absolutely necessary, if you wish to ap- 
preciate justly the merit of the statues. Many of them 
were found in baths, where light was not admitted. 
They were created therefore for torch-light as their pro- 
per element ; and the variety of light and shade which 
is thus produced, heightens the effect Eo 
There is something of the same kind of difference be- 
tween the statues by day and by torclrlight, as be- 
tween a rehearsal in the moring and the lighted 
theatre in the evening. 

I have endeavoured m vain to admire the Apollo as 
much as I did the Venice ; and yet, if it were the per- 
fection of the male figure, one ought to admire it 
more: for sculptors agree that the male figure is the 
most beautiful subject for their art. But perhaps it is 
impossible to divest oneself entirely of all sexual asso- 
Gations; and this may he the secret charm of the 
Venus. The ladics, | believe, prefer the Apollo. By 
the way, I am surprised at the squeamishness whieh 

induced the ruling powers of Florence and Rome to 
deface the works of antiquity by the addition of a tin 
fig-leaf, which is fastened by a wire to all the male 
satues. One would imagine the Society for the Sup- 
sion of Vice had an affiliated establishment in Italy. 

Yothing can be more ridiculously prudish. ‘That ima- 
gation must be depraved past all hope, that can find 
any prurient gratification in the cold chaste nakedness 

an ancient marble, It is the fig-leaf alone that 
suggests any idea of indecency, and the effect of it is 
al the statue. I was complaining loudly of this 
us addition, when an Italian lady of the party 
assented to my criticism, and whispered in my ear, 
that I must come again in the utumn. This taste has 
ever become so fixed, that Canova now cuts a fig- 
leaf out of the original block, and it thus becomes an 
integral part of the statue, 

_Itis > hg Canova’s works are placed in the Va- 
can. The Perseus might have attracted admiration 
Whilethe Apollo was at Paris, but Apollo is come back ; 
tnd who could ever tolerate a copy by the side of the 
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inal ? 
~ Bis Boxers have more spirit and originality ; but is 
Bot Damoxenus’s posture wrong? Ought he not to 
have his left leg foremost? As he stands, his lunge is 
already made, whereas he is only preparing to lunge ; 
but I am confusing the terms of fencing with those of 
and I leave this question to the decision of 
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14th, The more I see of the antique statues, the 








more I am struck with the nature and simplicity which 
constitute their charm. I have cited many in- 
stances, and it would be easy to add more; for exam- 
ple, Posidippus and Menander sit in their arm-chairs, 
as they might be supposed to have done in their own 
studies, without losing an atom of force or i 
by this repose. Ease is the consummation of art, the 
“Jast refinement of labour,”—odAng wsipag ro Té- 
AguTauoY EmVyEvvnpa. 

Canova, on the con seems to have studied too 
mach in the echoed of Michael Angelo. "His muscles 
are all in action. His are struck out, as if they 
were conscious of the presence of spectators. ‘There is 
a op something in their attitude and expression, 
which there would not be if it were not for this con- 
sciousness ; just as it happens to second-rate actors, 
who are unable to preserve the simplicity of nature on 
the stage, but do every thing as if they were aware 
that an assembly of spectators were looking at them, 
The statue of Phocion, one of the greatest, because one 
of the best men of antiquity, is a charming instance of 
that quiet modesty and simplicity of attitude, so appro- 
priate to his character. 

The head of Jupiter, and the noble statue of Nerv: 
in the round saloon, struck me much. Jove’s hea 
looks as if its nod might make Olympus tremble, 
Sublime divine majesty beams in every feature. By 
the way, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
strong Tenens between the countenance of the mild 
Jupiter, the Jupiter Optimus Marinus of the Romans, 
and that of Christ, as it is represented by the great ma- 
jority ‘of Italian painters; whose pictures are so like 
one another that they seem to have been copied from 
some common original. It was perhaps this beau ideal 
of the Greeks which furnished them with the idea of 
their Christ; and indeed, it would not be easy for the 
imagination of any painter to put together a set of fea- 
tures better adapted to the subject. 

While Jupiter looks the king of the gods, Nerva, 
with a laurel chaplet on his brow, realizes all one’s 
ideas of what the emperor of men ought to be. If the 
statue of Nerva were not so admirable that it would 
amount to high treason to remove it, this would clear- 
ly be the place for the Apollo. He is very ill-placed 
where he is, cooped up as it were in a pen. For as 
the size is above the standard of life, it should be seen 
from a distance ; but this is impossible in the solitary 
cell where he is now confined. 

The group of the Laocoon has no charms for me ; 
and I am not at all more disposed to admire it, because 
Pliny tells us that it was cut out of a single piece of 
marble, This may render it a greater curiosily, but 
nothing more. Laocoon’s sons, too, are not boys, but 
little men ; and there is something unhappy in the ma- 
terials of which the group is composed, which have all 
the appearance of painted wood. Yet we collect from 
Pliny that this was considered as superior to any work 
of art, in sculpture or painting.* 

As we find that these sculptors lived as early as the 
year of Rome 320, itis probable that Virgil took his 
description from this group ; and indeed he has hit off 
the expression of the statue exactly, in his comparison 
of the cries of Laocoon to the bellowing of a bull~ 


Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit ; 
Quales mugitus, fugit quum saucius aram 
Taurus.— 


The ancients were as perfect in their representation 
of animals as of men ; and there are the most delight- 
ful specimens of this kind in the chambers of animals. 
But it would be endless, and indeed hopeless, to at- 
tempt a description of the contents of the Vatican. 
Sculpture and painting, strictly speaking, do not per- 
haps admit of description. The ideas of beauty, received 
by one sense can hardly be transmitted by another. A 
man may give the exact proportions of the Venus de 
Medicis, with the projections of the nose and chin ; but 
all this, which is literally description, can never impart a 
single idea of the grace and dignity diffused over that 
divine statue—and if he mention that grace, he describes 
his own sensations rather than the figure. He who could, 
by his description, place before the eyes of his reader 
the effect produced by the Venus ; who could convey by 
words, the manly, reserved, patient suffering of the dy- 
ing Gladiator, conscious that he is breathing his last ; 
or that melancholy and terrible gloom which attended 
the destruction of all things, as exhibited in the Deluge 
of Poussin—-with the heart-rending despair of the Hus- 
band and Father, who sees his wife perishing, and his 
child exposed to inevitable death ; who could show him 

* Sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi imperatoris domo, opus, 
omnibus et picture et statuari@ artis, anteferendum ; ex uno 
lapide, cum et liberos draconumque mirabiles nexus, de consilit 
sententia, fecere summi artifices Agesander, et Polydorus, et 
Athenodorus Rhodii. 








; excite 
similar to those which have been uced 
by these masters of the sublime and the beautiful, 
would cease to describe ; he would be their equal in a 
different line ; he would be himself—a poet. 
CHAPTER V. 


Sacred Staircase—Robbers— Blessing of Horses— Festival 
in St. Peter’s—Catholic Ceremonials— €arnival—Impro- 
visatrice—Baths of Titus—Coliseum—Masked Ball~ 
End of the Carnival— £2 gri Somnia, 


Jan. 15th. It is curious to observe how Pagan and 
Christian Rome are every where blended and P 
rated ; and how adroitly the papal capital has invested 
itself with the pomp of the Gentile city. Besides the 
Pantheon, once dedicated toAll Saints, and since called 
S. Maria ad Martyres ; the Curia of Pompey has been 
converted into the church S, Andrea delle Valle; the 
Temple of Isis has been dedicated to S. Marcello; and 
the splendid columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
now support the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

I looked on, this morning, at a curious religious 
exercise. Adjoining the church of S. Giovanni 
rano, is a chapel, to which you ascend by the sacred 
staircase, which is said to have been brought from 
Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, and is believed to be the 
ay staircase which Christ ascended when he was car- 

ied to judgment. It would be considered sacrilegious 
to mount this staircase by any other than a genuflect- 
ing progression ; and this has been thought so merito- 
rious an act, that there was some danger of the marble 
steps being worn away by the knees of the pious; so 
that now, an external covering of wood has been added, 
which may be renewed as occasion requires. The 
ascent is no easy task, as I can vouch from the expe- 
rience of three or four steps, which I achieved myself. 
There is, of course, another way down; for it would 
amount to an act of martyrdom to descend in the same 
manner. 

16th. I was arrested in my way through the Campo 
Vaccino this morning by an extraordinary sight. There 
was a large herd of about a hundred pigs, and I arrived 
jist as three men were commencing the work of death, 

ach had a stiletto in his hand, and they despatched 
the whole herd in a few minutes. 

The stab was made near the left leg, and seemed to 
go directly to the heart, for the animal fell without a 
groan or a struggle. This appears tobe a less cruel, 
and is certainly a more quiet mode than our own; 
where the peace of a whole parish is disturbed by the 
uproar occasioned by the murder of a single pig. 

It is to be hoped that the stiletto may soon be con- 
fined to this use; and indeed the practice of stabbing 
is becoming every day more rare. The French, by 
depriving the people of their knives, did much to put 
an end to this hornble custom; and the abridgment 
that has been made in the indulgence of sanctuaries, 
to which an assassin used to fly, and laugh at the 
officers of justice, will do more towards the abolishing 
it altogether. 

The administration of ‘Cardinal Consalvi is caleu- 
lated to do all that an honest, wise, and liberal 
minded minister can do, to correct the evils of a bad 
constitution. But in endeavouring to work for the 
public good, he is exposed to constant opposition from 
the collision of private interests. 

Last year there was a scoundrel in the post-office, 
who committed wholesale depredations upon the let- 
ters, and all the world complained of the loss of re- 
mittances. This fellow was however protected by a 
powerful opposition Cardinal, and it seemed that he 
could only be got rid of from the post-office, by the 
promise of an appointment of equal value in some other 
department. , 

Vothing can show in a stronger light the weakness 
of the government, than the regular system of robbers, 
established in open defiance of it, who push their 
attacks within eighteen miles of the Pope's palace. 
Scarcely a month has passed since a most outrageous 
prcrate faan made to seize Lucien poy at his 





own villa at Frascati. He had the fortune to 
make his escape through a secret and subterraneous 
door, but the robbers carried off a poor painter to the 
mountains, who was staying in the house, supposi 
him to be Lucien, It was with sume difficulty, an 
after three days’ detention, that the painter convinced 
them at last, by giving specimens of his art, that he was 
really no prince ; they were not a little mortified at 
the discovery of their mistrake ; for their custom is to 
demand an ad valorem ransom, and the price of the 

inter was nothing in comparison with what they would 
ave exacted for the Prince of Canino himself. 
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vours to put down pene rg we Ph 


All endea 
have failed. * The military have been 
seems the robbers can aflord to pay them higher for 
eee 


uch is expected from the present governor of Rome; 


but what can be done by a single man, where the great 
mass is corrupt? When public spirit is extinct, and 
the people feel no interest in the Seen 
vernment, there is no longer any security for the ty 
of agents, or the execution of orders. 

17th, Festival of St. Anthony; who interpreted li- 
terally the injunction of the acripture—“ Go ye, into all 
orang and inthe Gos Beg eve! vOrtee ad 
and who, according to the legen € another heus, 
charmed the beasts of the desert by his eloquence. On 
this day there was a general blessing of horses. A 
= stands at the door of the church and with a long 

dipped in a consecrated vessel, scatters the holy 
water upon the horses as they are driven up to receive 
the ‘benediction. All the equipages of the nobility, 
splendidly caparisoned with ribbons, were assembled to 
participate in the ceremony. The best defence of such 
a ceremony will be found in the benefit likely to result 
to the objects of it, from its teaching that comprehensive 
charity, which includes even the inferior creatures in the 
great circle of Christian benevolence. There is some- 
thing that takes a delightful hold on the imagination, in 
the simple creed of the untutored Indian, 
Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Without attempting, however, to raise the mysterious 
veil which is ae over the lot of the lower animals in 
the scale of creation, it is difficult not to sympathize 
with any doctrines that inculcate kind and humane feel- 
ings towards them. 

he indolence of the Romans is a common theme of 
remark ; butI doubt whether it be well founded. Some- 
thing must be allowed them on the score of their climate, 
the natural effect of which is to produce listlessness 
andlanguor, Still more should be added on account of 
their government, in the spirit of which there is no 
encouragement given to individual industry by the dif- 
fusion of equal rights, The barrenness of theCampagna 
has been attributed to this national indolence, which 
will not be at the pains of cultivating it. But I believe 
it would be more correct to say, not that the Campagna 
is barren, because it is not cultivated, but that Is not 
cultivated, because it is barren. The Roman soldiers, 
before the time of Hannibal, in comparing their own 
country with that of the Capuans, argued thus--“ fn 
e@quum esse dedititios suos illé fertilitate atque amenitate 
perfrut; se, militando fessos, in pestilenti atque arido 
circa urbem solo luctari?” Liv. ib. 7. ¢. 38. 

In many particulars the modern Romans evince no 
want of ingenuity or industry. In the delicate and 
laborious workmanship of mosaic ; in engraving in all 
its branches ; and in the elegant mantdiactans of ca- 
meos out of oriental shell; they are very industrious. 
The demand for articles of this kind is constant, and 
as foreigners are the principal customers, I take it for 

ted that the profits are considerable, and that they 
i Apteig A into the pockets of the a a 
is Is 1 to ote industry; namely, 
that there dhould be o demied for the wen tA of i 
man’s labour, and that he should have a-security for the 
“jrret of the fruits of his work. 

Italians are admirable drivers, and go far beyond 
our whip-club. I have seen eight horses in hand trot up 
the Corso; and have heard of twelve, arranged in three 
rows of four a-breast. Their rule of the road is directly 
the reverse of ours; they take the right hand in meet- 
ing, and the left in passing ; and if two persons are in 
an open carriage, or on a coach-box together, he who 
drives, will, in defiance of the eternal fitness of things, 
sit on the near 

18th. A grand f€te in St. Peter’s. The Pope was 
borne into the church on the shoulders of men, seated 
in his chair of state, making continually, as he passed 
along, the sign of the cross in the air, with the two fore- 
—< his right hand. be scl oat 


kept the ground. They 

and the only part they took in the worship was to kni 

down at the wordof command, in adoration of the Host, 

wae See eee Se completion of the mira- 
transubstantiation. 





* Middleton confesses, that, in this instance at least, he 





ost. 
to have no functions to perform, but to look on at a 
je is to me the most fatiguing office in 
wo! 


The vespers, of which music forms the principal part, 
are more attractive; though one cannot listen to the 
chants of these “warbling wethers,” without feelings of 
—— at the — which sanction " such a 

music ; but pe a government ena ma’ 
affect to believe the Jacoition of virility a loss one 
importance. 
19th, Passed away the morningin the Capitol. ‘This 
modern building is not worthy to crown the summit of 
the Piel immobile sarum, as the Romans in the 
pride of their national vanity delighted to call it, But 
what is now become of their eternal empire, with the 
fables of Juventus and Terminus, which were to them 
sacred articles of faith? “'The wind hath passed over 
it, and it is gone!” This devoted attachment to their 
country is perhaps the only amiable feature in the 
national character of the Romans. ‘With what spirit it 
breaks out in the invocation of Horace :— 

Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 

Promis et celas, aliusque et idem 

Nasceris ; possis nihil urbe Roma 

Visere majus ! 

though in these very lines, there is a sufficient indica- 
tion of that jealous hostility towards all other nations, 
ot which this love of their own country was com- 
bined, 

It may be very amusing to read their history, now 
that we are out of the reach of that grasping and in- 
satiable ambition, which must have rendered them de- 
servedly hateful to their contemporaries. 

But, Heaven be thanked, the bonds of Roman do- 
minion are broken; and it is to be hoped, that any 
future attempt to revive their plans of universal con- 

uest may be as unsuccessful as the late imitation of 
them by the French, whose jacobinical watch-word, of 
“War to the Palace and Peace to the C ” was 
closely copied—though more insidiously w —from 
the favourite maxim of the Romans 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


This line of their favourite poet contains a complete 
exposition of the spirit of their faclgn: pales a truly 
domineering and tyrannical spirit, whi not be 
at rest, while there was any other people on the face 
ra nea damemgige the ri of national in- 


lence, 
fetes ware of the Capitol is the famous equestrian 


statue of Aurelius, The Horse is wey eee, i 
Michael Angelo’s address to it, Cammina! .is sti 


quoted. 
Went in ” evening to the Princess Prossedi’s. A 
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the audience on slips of paper, and put into an urn, to 
be drawn out as occasion required. She recited three 
The subject of the first was, the Sacrifice of 
igenia; the next, the Cestus of Venus ; and the last, 
pho presents a wreath of flowers to Phaon, was ren- 
dered more difficult, by supplying her with the final 
words of each stanza, which she was to fill up with 
sense and rhymes. ‘The final words, which were given 
by the audience, were all to end in ore ;--some one 
ted sartore—as a — word for the conclusion 
of the last stanza; and if one might judge from the 
Jaughter and applause of the audience, for I confess 
I could not follow her, she brought it in with a very 
ingenious turn. 

Tn the intervals between the poems, she called upon 
the audience indiscriminately for a word, as the subject 
of a stanza, which she immediately recited, making 
every line rhyme with the word proposed. She was 
seldom at a loss for a moment ; and when she did hesi- 
tate, she got out of her difficulties most triumphantly. 
Drudo was the word that seemed to puzzle her most ; 
atleast, she made an attempt to evade it; bu it was 

ssed upon her by the audience. 

Upon the whole it was a wonderful performance ; 
for though I could not catch all she said, one might 
judge of the merit of such a performance by the effect 

uced upon the audience. Besides, though words 
may add a great deal, they are not absolutely necessary 
to the expression of sentiment; the language of ges- 
tures, and features, and tones, is universal, and by the 
aid of these, it was easy to follow the story of Iphigenia 
ectly. 

After the subject of a poem was proposed, she walked 
about the stage for about ten minutes, and then burst 
out with all the seeming fervour of inspiration, chant- 
ing her stanzas ina recitative tone, accompanied by 
music. 

Her enunciation and action were a little two vehe~ 
ment for an English taste, and conveyed an idea of 
vulgarity ; but of this it is impossible to judge, without 
knowing more of the national standard of good-breeding. 

24th. Of the Palace and Baths of Titus there are 
still many interesting remains. It was in the time of 
Raphael that the group of Laocoon was discovered 
here, and that several subterraneous chambers were 
opened, containing very beautiful specimens of painted 
ceilings in excellent preservation. Raphael is said to 
have borrowed all he could from these paintings, for 
his own designs in the Vatican, and then to have filled 
up the ruins again. This story is in every body’s 
mouth; but that Raphael, whose character appears in 
other particulars the essence of candour and ingenuous- 
ness, should have been actuated by such feelings of 
petty professional jealousy, is very improbable. If no 
care was taken to maintain the communication with 
the ruins, time and accident would soon do that which 
is imputed to Raphael. However this may be, it is 
certain that they were not again excavated till the year 
1776; and it is to the French that we owe the interest- 
ing discoyeries which have been made since that time. 
They set about the work in good earnest, and they have 
furnished ample materials for forming a pape of the 
nature and extent of these imperial establishments. The 
colours on the ceilings are, in some instances, as fresh 
as if they had been painted yesterday ; and the whole 
subject of the picture is often very intelligible:—as is 
the.case in the amours of Mars and Sylvia. There is 
@ painting on the end-wall of one of the passages, re- 
presenting a continuation of the passage, which shows 
that the Romans were not so ignorant of linear per- 
spective as it has been supposed. In another passage, 
leading to the baths, which was excavated by the 
French, and which, as it would seem, had never before 
heen explored since the original wreck which buried 
it in ruins, was found this scrawl, which has all the 
appearance of being ancient, and which, as it is under 

veil of a learned language, I shall venture to 
transcribe ; 


DVODECIM DEOS ET DIANAM ET JOVEM 
OPTVMVM MAXVMVM HABEAT IRATOS 
QVIS QVIS HIC MINXERIT AVT CACARIT, 


The baths seem to have been fitted up with the 
greatest magnificence. ‘There are traces of mosaic 
pavement ; and there was a coating of marble carried 
about ten feet high, probably to prevent the painted 
walls from being injured by the splashing of the 
water, 

In one of the rooms, the bath itself remains; it is 
Acircular basin of about twenty-four feet in diameter. 

Here too they show what is said to be a part of the 

ouse of Maecenas, It is a curious specimen of the 
Perfection of Roman brick-work, in complete preser- 
vation ; the pointing of which is as perfect as if it had 
been just finished by the mason, and I doubt whether 
any modern workmanship, of the same materials, 
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would bear a comparison with it. The bricks are dif- 
ferently shaped from our own, and do not exceed two 
inches in thickness. 

The third day of the Carnival. Went to see the 
horses come in, which was a very tame business. Ali 
the rivalry is in the start. The reverse of an English 
horse-race. There the start is nothing, and the contest 
is reserved for the goal, 

25th. Another respite from the Carnival. Drove 
at midnight to see the Coliseum by moonlight; but 
what can [ say of the Coliseum? It must be seen ; to 
describe it I should have thought impossible, if | had 
not read Manfred. ‘To see it aright, as the Poet of the 
North tells us of the fair Melrose. one must “Go visit 
it by the pale moonlight.” The stillness of night, the 
whispering echoes, the moonlight shadows, and the 
awful grandeur of the impending ruins, form a scene 
of romantic sublimity, such as Byron alone can describe 
as it deserves. His description 1s the very thing itself; 


but what cannot he do on such a subject, the touch of 


whose pen, like the wand of Moses, can produce waters 
even from the barren rock ! 

A man should go alone to enjoy, in full pertection, 
all the enchantment of this moonlight scene ; and if it 
do not excite in him emotions that he never felt before 
—let him hasten home--eat his supper—say his pray- 
ers-—and thank Heaven that he has not one single 
grain of romance or enthusiasm in his whole composi- 
tion. 

If he be fond of moralizing--the Papal sentinels, 
that now mount guard here--the Cross, which has 
been set up, in the centre of the amphitheatre, to pro- 
tect these imperial remains from further spoliation—in 
the very spot, where the Disciples of that despised 
Cross were most cruelly persecuted—and the inserip- 
tion which it bears—Baciando la S. Croce si acquitano 
duecento giorni di indulgenza-—-will furnish him with 
ample materials for reflection. 

27th. Fifth day of the Carnival. Tiresome repeti- 
tion of the same foolery. It may be however, that I 
find it dull, because I am dull myself, for the Italians 
seem to enjoy it vastly. 

Escaped trom the noisy crowd of the Corso, to the 
silent solitude of the Coliseum ; where you can scarce- 
ly believe that you are within five minutes’ walk of such 
a scene of uproar. Considering the depredations which 
have for so many ages been committed upon this pile, 
it is wonderful that so much remains. It is certain 
that Paul II. built the palace of St. Mark, Cardinal 
Ricario the Chancery, and Paul III. the Farnese pa- 
lace, with materials from this mine. The Barberini pa- 
lace is also said to have been derived from the same 
stock ;—‘ et quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barbe- 
rini.” I believe, however, that this conceit is the only 
authority for the fact; and truth has been often saeri- 
ficed to a conceit. 

At last, to prevent further depredations, it was conse- 
crated. The present Pope is doing much to prevent 
dilapidation ; but, like his predecessors, he seems to 
have little reliance on the memory of mankind, for he 
defaces all his works with an inscription ; though it is 
conceived in a more modest taste than former inscrip- 
tions ; and instead of Munificentia—he is content with 
—Cura Pii VII. 

Much has been written on the subject of the holes 
which are scattered all over the lilies: but 1 think 
it is plain that they were made to extract the metal, used 
to fasten the stones together. In many of these holes, 
some small fragments of lead and iron are still remaining, 

It must have been a noble sight, to behold this vast 
Amphitheatre filled with spectators. The very lowest 
computation allows that it would contain eighty thou- 
sand, 

There was an awning to protect them from the sun 
and the rain; and that capricious tyrant, Caligula, is 
described by Suetonius as venting his spleen by order- 
ing this canopy to be withdrawn: “ Gladiatorio munere, 
reductis interdum flagrantissimo sole velis, emittt quen- 
quam vetabat.” 

The order and arrangement of the seats are still dis- 
tinguishable, and nothing can be more admirably con- 
trived than the vomitories, for facilitating the ingress 
and egress of all classes, to and from their respective 
seats, without disorder or confusion. ‘There was pro- 
bably an upper gallery tor the multitude, of which there 
are now no remains. 

Between the arches numbered xxxviii and xxxix, 
there is one, which is not only without any number at 
all, but is also deficient in the entablature; whence it 
is concluded, that this was the entrance to the passage 
which led to the palace of Titus ; by which the Empe- 
ror had his private approach to the amphitheatre. 

cavation has also discovered the subterraneous 
passage, by which the Emperors hada secret communi- 
cation with the palace of the Palatine ; and it was here 
that Commodus was attacked by the conspirators. 





it was probably the sight of the Coliseum, the won- 
der of ancient Rome, as St. Peter’s is of the modem 
city, that struck Poggio with the admiration he so weil 
describes in his work De Varietate Furtune :—* Pra- 
senti vero, mirum dictu, nihil imminuit, vere major fuit 
Roma, majoresque sunt reliquia quam rebar. Jam non 
orbem ab hdc urbe domitam, sed tam sero domitam, miror.? 
By the way, Gibbon attributes these words to Petrarch ; 
but if they be his, Poggio has adepted them without 
acknowledgement. 

It is indeed a glorious ruin, and one may sympathize 
with the superstitious enthusiasm, that believed “ Quan- 
diu stabit Colyseus, stabit et Roma ; quando cadet Co!y- 
seus, cadet Roma; quando cadet Roma, cadet et mun- 
dus.” 

28th. Sixth day of the Carnival. Sat an hour in 
the Borghese palace, before the charming Sibyl of Do- 
menichino, which is one of the very sweetest pictures 
in the world. Afterwards to the Piazza Navona, the 
site of the ancient Circus Jgonalis; which, by an easy 
transition through gona and Nagena, has become 
Navona. Near here is the ancient statue which has 
been called after the Tailor Pasquin, who lived near 
the place where it was discovered ; and who, besides 
indulging himself in satirical raillery against all the 
world, has bad the honour of giving his name to ail 
subsequent effusions of the same kind. The floating 
capital of wit may be estimated by the squibs and 
epigrams which are still occasionally affixed to this 
statue.* 

29th. Seventh day of the Carnival. The horses 
started with more animation thanever. The instant 
they were off} one of the booths opposite to us fell in 
with a tremendous crash. There was something aw- 
fully terrific in the general scream of many hundreds of 
people, who all sank down in one heap of confusion. 
No lives lost. The extent of the mischief was a few 
broken limbs. Whata strange thing is luck, as we 
call it; but do we not all too often—- 

Call God’s best providence a lucky hit? 
I had wished to take my place on this booth, and was 
with difficulty pursuaded by my companion to preter 
the opposite one. 

Masked ball in the evening at the Téatro Aliberti. I 
am quite amazed at the dulness of this sort of enter- 
tainment, in a country where the people are so distin- 
guished for liveliness and wit in their common conver- 
sation. You would suppose, from the animation of 
feature, and vehemence of gesticulation, between two 
men in the street, that they were discussing some 
question of vital interest; but, upon inquiry, you find 
they have been talking of the weather, or some such 
matter. At these hails there is little talking ; perhaps 
some more serious business may be going on: for this 
is the great season of intrigue. Men and women as- 
sume the dresses and the characters of each other. 
The mask enables the lady to speak her mind freely ; 
and whatever her fancy may be, if she fail of success, 
it is not through any backwardness on her part. The 
mask does away all distinction of rank, as well as of 
sex, and the liberty and equality of the carnival seem to 
have a close affinity with the licence of the Saturnalia 
—or High Life below Stairs—of the ancient Romans. 

30th and 3ist. English November weather. Cold 
rain. Confined to the house. 

Feb. 1. Passed the morning in the Vatican. There 
is an alabaster urn in the gallery of vases, which was 
found in the Mausoleum of Augustus, and is supposed 
to have contained his ashes. The busts of Cato and 
Portia, if indeed they have been rightly so called, are 
interesting portraits; but we have been so accustomed 
to associate Kemble’s noble physiognomy with our idea 
of Cato, that it is difficult not to feel a little disappoint- 
ment at the first sight of this bust, which has not that 
strongly marked cast of features which we call Roman. 
The moral expression, however, is that of the severe 
inflexible integrity, the esse quam videri, which Sallust 
describes, in his beautiful contrast between Cato and 
Ceasar. 

Attended vespers at St. Peter’s; the favourite lounge 
of the English ladies on Sunday evening. 

In the morning they attend the English church, which 
is now established with an eclat that scandalizes all 








* A man called Cesar lately married a girl of the name 
of Roma—both common names in Rome. They lived in 
the Piazza Navona, close to Pasquin’s statue, where was 
found next morning the following advice : 

Cave, Cesar, ne tua Roma 
respublica fiat ! 

The man replied the next day ; 

Cesar imperat ! 

But his antagonist immediately rejoined ; 

rgo coronahitur. 

Upon the late entry of the Emperor of Austria into Rome, 
the following squib appeared on Pasquin’s statue : 

Gaudium bio, Petes provinciarum, risus mundi, 
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orthodox Catholics. The English presumed so far upon 
their favour with the Pope, as to make an application 
to Consalvi, to authorize the institution of a place of 
worship, according to the rites of the Church of England, 
The Cardinal’s answer might have been anticipated ; 
“T cannot authorize what would be directly in opposition 
to the principles of our religion, and the laws of the state, 
but the goverment will not interfere with any thing you 
do quietly amongst yourselves, as longas it is done with 
propriety.” The English church has accordingly been 
set up, and boasts a very numerous congregation. The 
door is thronged with as many carriages, as a new fancy 
chapel in London; but though the Pope and Cardinal 
Consalvi seem inclined to let the English do any thing, 
the multitude regard this permission as a sin and an 
abomination. 

Our fair countrywomen, not content with celebrating 
the rites of an heretical church under the very nose ot 
the Pope, go in the evening and jostle the Catholics 
out of their own chapel in St. Peter’s. This attendance 
might at first have been attributed to devotional feelings ; 
but as soon as the music is over, the ladies make their 
courtesy, and leave the priests to finish their prayers by 
themsleves, while they parade up and down the Cathe- 
dral; which then becomes the fashionable promenade, 

After vespers, on Sundays, all the equipagesin Rome 
are to be found in the Corso, which then answers to our 
own Hyde park; and perhaps there are few places in 
the world where so many splendid equipages are to be 
seen, as at Rome; in the number and appearance of 
the horses, and in the rich liveries of the trains of do- 
mestics, and running footmen. 

2d. Holy-day. Grand ceremony of the Pope bless- 
ing the candles; hence, Candlemas-day. After the 
blessing, each Catholic received his candle, and there 
was a procession from the church. The second of 
February is a gloomy day in Rome; it has a black 
mark in the calendar, and is memorable in the his- 
tory of national calamities. Ball at Lady N.’s—It was 
intended to commence at nine o’clock, but out of de- 
ference to the Catholic guests, it was postponed till mid- 
night, that no infringement might be committed upon 
the sag tee 

The English ladies have metamorphosed Rome into 
a watering-place. One or other of them is “at home” 
every evening, and there are balls twice a week. The 
number of English at present in Rome is estimated 
at about 2,000, and it is said that the influx of wealth 
occasioned by their residence has so increased the sup- 
ply of money, as to produce some abatement in the 
rate of interest. We are in high favour, and Inglese 
is a passport every where. The Pope seems to be one 
of the few sovereigns in Europe, who retain any sense 
of gratitude for the good offices of England. ‘The dif- 
ference of sentiment, in the Roman and Neapolitan 
courts, towards us, was illustrated in the most marked 
manner, by their respective treatment of the naval offi- 
cers who were sent by Lord Exmouth with the Italian 
slaves, redeemed at Algiers, 

The partiality of the Pope to the English excites the 
jealousy of the natives ; and perhaps with some reason. 
At all ceremonies and spectacles, the guard allow the 
English to pass over that line which is impassable to 
the Italians ; and I have, more than once, heard a na- 
tive plead, Inglese, as a passport to fullow me. Seats 
are prepared for the ladies, of which they are not 
backward in availing themselves, and I have almost 
expected, on some occasions, to see them elbow the 
Pope out of his own Chair of State. 

3d. Shrove Tuesday ;--the last day and winding 
up of the Carnival. it was formerly the custom to 
carry a funeral procession of dead harlequin, on this 
expiration of the carnival, This however is now dis- 
continued ; but at the conclusion of the horse-race on 
this day, every body carries a taper, and the great fun 
seems to consist in lighting your taper at your neigh- 
bour’s candle, and then blowing out his flame ; —a 
practical joke, with which we may often trace an .ob- 
vious analogy in the serious pastimes of Politics and 
Literature. 

So much for the Carnival of Rome; of which one 
has heard tales of wonder, from the days of our nur- 
sery; and indeed it is only fit for the nursery. No- 
thing can be imagined more childish, and there is very 
little mixture of wit or humour to make the childishness 
amusing. 

4th, Ash Wednesday. Ceremony in the Pope's 
chapel. Sprinkling of ashes on the heads of the Car- 
dinals. Mass as usual. I have declined being pre- 
sented to his Holiness, thinking, with the Duke of 
Hamilton, that when the kissing the toe is left out, 
the ceremony is deprived of all its amusement. 

The Pope receives strangers, by six at a time, in his 
own private apartment, in the plain dress of his order, 
without any pomp or state. The Italians in general 
dislike perfumes, and the Pope has a particular anti- 





pathy to musk. On the last presentation, one of the 
company was highly scented with this odour, and Pius 
was constrained to dismiss the party almost imme- 
diately. 

5th, My health grows worse and worse! Constant 
irritation.-—Day without rest, night without sleep; at 
least, sleep without repose, and rest without recreation. 

If life, with health and wealth, and all “ appliances 
and means to boot,” be nothing but vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit; what is it, alas! when deprived of all 
these embellishments ? 

6th. Beautiful day—The sun shines upon every 
thing but me; My spirits are as dark as November ; 
but levius fit patientia! Went to the Borghese Palace, 
to see and admire again Domenichino’s Sibyl.--His 
Chase of Diana too is a superb picture.--Raphael’s 
Deposition from the Cross has too much of bis first man- 
ner in the execution; though it is a noble work in 
conception and design. Here is a fine collection of 
Titians ; but, with all their glowing beauties, I doubt 
whether the Venetian painters ever give us more than 
the bodies, either of women, or of men. 

7th and 8th. Very unwell; but Democritus was 
a wiser man than Heraclitus. Those are the wisest 
and the happiest, who can pass through life as a play ; 
who, without making a farce of it, and turning every 
thing into ridicule, or running into the opposite extreme 
of tragedy, consider the whole period, from the cradle 
to the cottin, as a well-bred comedy ; and maintain a 
cheerful sinile to the very last scene. For what is hap- 
piness, but a will-o’-the-wisp, a delusion ; a terra in- 
cognita, in pursuit of which thousunds are tempted out 
of the harbour of tranquillity, to be tossed about, the 
sport of the winds of passion, and the waves of disap- 
pointinent, to be wrecked perhaps at last on the rocks 
of despair; unless they be provided with the sheet- 
anchor of religion, the only anchor that will hold in all 
weathers, ‘This is a very stupid allegory, but it was 
preached to me this morning by a beautiful piece of 
sculpture, in the studio of Maximilian Laboureur. 
A temale figure of Hope has laid aside her anchor, 
and is feeding a monstrous chimera. ‘The care and 
solicitude of [ope in tending this frightful creature, are 
most happily expressed ; and the general effect is so 
touching, that it illustrates Shakspeare’s phrase of 
Sermons in stones, with great felicity. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Journey to Naples—Pontine Marshes—System of Robbery 
— Capua— Naples— Climate—People—Pompeii— Museo 
Borbonico—-Italian Dinners—Evening Parties—Italian 
Honesty——Neapolitan Army. 
9th. Wuen the mindis full of fret and fever, the best 

remedy is to put the body in motion, which, by esta- 

blishing an equilibrium between the two, may perhaps 
restore something like tranquillity to the whole system. 

It was with this hope that I lett Rome, before day- 

break on my way to Naples—as fast as four wheels 

and sixteen legs could carry me; and there is nothing 
like the rattling of wheels to scare away blue devils, 

The road is excellent; and the posting, however de- 

fective it may be in the appearance and appointments ot 

the. horses, isin point of celerity equal to that on the best 
regulated road in England. 

‘rhe Pontine Marshes, of which one has heard such 
dreadful accounts, appeared to me to differ but little 
from many parts of Cambridgeshire ; though the livid 
aspect of the miserable inhabitants of this region is a 
shocking proof of its unwholesomeness. The short, 
but pathetic reply made to an enquiring traveller, is 
well known—* How do you manage to live here?” 
said he toa group of these animated spectres—“ We 
die!” The excellent road which runs through these 
marshes for twenty-five miles, in a direct line, as straight 
as an arrow, was the work of the late Pope Pius V1, for 
which he will receive the thanks of every traveller ; but 
this, like most of his other undertakings, exposed him 
to the satire of his contemporaries, and it became a 
proverb, when talking of sums expended in extrava- 
gance, to say, “ —sono andate alle paludi Pontine.” 

Early in the evening, we reached Terracina—the 
ancient Ancur of the Romans. Its situation is strikingly 
beautiful, at the foot of the Apennines, and on the shore 
of the Mediterranean ; and it is backed, as Horace has 
accurately described, “ saxis lat? candentibus.” We 
were induced to halt here, by the representations that 
were made to us of the dangers of travelling after dark. 
It seems, we are now in the strong hold of the robbers, 
where they commit the most barefaced outrages, 

The man who had no money in his pocket, might 
formerly dismiss all fear of robbers; but in these days, 
an empty purseis no longer a security. ‘These modern 
desperadoes carry men away even from their homes, 
for the sake of the ransom which they think they may 
extort for their liberation. We are told that two men 
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were lately kidnapped from this neighbourhood, a 
taken up into the mountains. The friends of the - 
sent up nearly the sum that was demanded ; the other 
had no friends to redeem him. The robbers settled 
the affair, in the true spirit of that cold-blooded savage 
disposition, that has leisure to be sportive in its cruelty, 
They sent the first man back without his ears ; detain. 
ing these, as a set-off against the deficiency of the ran. 
som; and the other poor fellow was returned in eight 
ieces!—So much for Italian government. An edict 
to been lately issued against ransoms, as operating to 
encourage kidnapping. This may be an excellent law 
for the public; but it would require the patriotism of 
Regulus, in an individual falling into the hands of these 


marauders, to consider the public interest in preference , 


to his own. 

10th. Soon after quitting Terracina, we entered the 
Neapolitan territory, where the road begins to wind 
amongst the Appenines ; and, for many miles, it is one 
continued pass through a wild and rugged country, 
It seems intended by nature for the region of robbers, 
The government of Naples has 7 the most vi- 
gorous measures for the protection of travellers. Small 
parties of soldiers are encamped, at half a mile’s dis- 
tance from each other, during the whole line of road, 
from Terracinato Capua. But quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todes ? itis said that the soldiers themselves, after dark, 
lay aside their military dress, and act. as banditti. The 
richness and luxuriance of the country, between Terra- 
cina and Naples, are very striking. Hedges of laurusti- 
nus, olives, and vineyards ; orange and lemon groves, 
covered with fruit ; myrtle, fig, and palm-trees, give a 
new and softer character to the landscape. 

The orange-tree adds richness to the prospect, but 
its form is too clumpy, too round and regular, to be pic- 
turesque, 

The inhabitants seem to increase in misery, in pro- 
portion to the improving kindness of the climate, and 
fertility of the soil. I have never seen such shockin 
objeets of human wretchcdness, as in this smiling lan 
of corn, wine, and oil. At Fondi especially, the poor 
naked creatures seemed —. ina state of star 
vation, and scrambled eagerly for the orange-peel 
which fell from our carriage. Surrounded by these 
squalid spectres, we might almost have fancied our- 
selves already arrived at the confines of Orcus, and 
that we had actually before our eyes the “ terribiles 
visu Forme,” with which the poet has invested its en- 
trance: 


Luctus, et ultrices posuére cubilia Cure 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus ; 
Et Maetus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas.” 


Most of these might have been painted to the life from 
the ghastly group around us ; and indeed, with the ex- 
ception of “ Labos,” there is scarcely a personage in 
the passage alluded to, that might not find an adequate 
representative at Fondi. This very absence indeed of 
Industry goes far to account for the presence of the 
rest ; for though the greater part of this misery may be 
attributed to the faults of the government, yet some 
little seems to flow from the very blessings of a fine 
climate and rich soil, for nothing will supply the want 
of industry. 

At Fondi we have a specimen of the old A 
way, and are jolted on the very pavement that Ho- 
race travelled over in his journry to Brundusiom. 
There is, too, in the Bureau of the Custom-House, just 
such a jack-in-office as Horace ridicules on the same 
occasion. 

The extortions of the various Custom-Houses are 
the most flagrant impositions, and I have always re- 
sisted them with success, when, from an unwillingness 
to submit to injustice, I have been foolish enough to 
encounter the inconvenience of maintaining the nghts 
of travellers; but, I believe, it is a wiser plan to get rid 
of all trouble by a small gratuity ; for though they 
have no right to make you pay any thing, they may 
detain and search you, if they please, and an exemp- 
tion from such delays is cheaply bought by the sacrifice 
of a few pauls. 

In consequence of a detention of two hours at Capua, 
which all travellers must reckon upon, we did not reach 
Naples till after dark. . 

11th, First view of the bay of Naples; of which the 
windows of our lodging command a fine prospect. 

The weather is beautiful, and as warm asa June 
day in England. We sit at breakfast without a fire, 
on a marble floor—with the casements open, enjoying 
the mild fresh breeze from the sea, The first view of 
Vesuvius disappoints expectation. You would not 
know that it was a burning mountain if you were not 
told so, the smoke has only the appearance of that 
light passing cloud, which is so often seen hanging on 
the brow of a hill, Drove after breakfast to the Campa 
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di Marte, where, to my great surprise, I found myself | cutting their way through the crowd, with which the 


transported ten years backwards, into the middle of old 
schoolfellows. 

There was a regular double-wicket cricket match | 

ing on ; Eton against the world ; and the world was | 
ard in one innings! This disposition to carry the | 
amusements of their own country along with them, is a | 
striking characteristic of the English. One of them im- | 

a pack of hounds from England to Rome, and 
ord regularly during the season, to the great astonish- 
ment of the natives. At Florence, they establish races 
on the Cascine, after the English manner, and ride their 
their own horses, with the caps and jackets of English 
jockeys ; and, every where, they make themselves in- 
dependent of the natives, and rather provide entertain- 
ment for themselves, that seek it from the same sources 
with the people amongst whom they may happen to be. 
What should we say in London, if the Turks, or the 
Persians, or the Russians, or the French, were to make 
Hyde Park the scene of their national pastimes? It is 
this exclusively national spirit, and the undisguised con- 
tempt for all other people, that the English are so ac- 
customed to express in their manner and conduct, which 
have made us so generally unpopular on the continent. 
Our hauteur is the subject of universal complaint, and 
the complaint scems but too well founded. 

The view of Naples, from the hill immediately above 
it, forms a magnificent coup @eil. It combines all the 
features of the grand and the splendid ;—the town, the 
Bay, Vesuvius. It would be complete, if the sea part 
of it were more enlivened with shipping. 

12th. Oh this land of zephyrs! Yesterday was as 
warm as July ; to-day we are shivering, with a bleak 
easterly wind, and an English black frost. I find we 
are come to Naples too soon. It would have been 
quite time enough three months hence. Naples is one 
of the worst climates in Europe for complaints of the 
chest ; and the winter is much colder here than at Rome, 
notwithstanding the latitude. Whatever we may think 
of sea air in England, the effect is very different -here. 
The sea-breeze in Devonshire is mild and soft, here it 
is keen and piercing ; and, as it sets in regularly at 
noon, I doubt whether Naples can ever be oppressively 
hot even in summer. 

We are lodged in the house of a Bishop ; by which 
term must not be understood a personage bearing the 
slightest resemblance to the dignified character we 
mean by it in England, but a little dirty-looking choco- 
late-coloured creature, with no single pretension to the 
appearance of a gentleman. We occupy the whole of 
his house, except one bed-room, in which Monsignore 
lives like a snail in his shell. He will chatter for two 
hours to extract a few carlini from our pockets ; and 
his great occupation and pleasure consist in scolding 
his servants ; but some excuse may be made for this, 
asitisa duty which may seem to devolve upon him 
from the law of celibacy. 

_ 13th, 14th, and 15th. Confined to the house ; the 
little Bishop endeavours to amuse the hours of my 
confinement, by exhibiting all his episcopal trappings, 
which he has done with the sort of fadle-faddle vanity, 
with which an old maid of threescore would display 
the court-dresses of her youth, Nothing would please 
him but I must try on his mitres, while he stood by 
gigcling and skipping, as if it had been the best joke 
in the world. He tells me that he was in attendance 
upon the Pope during his captivity in France ; and was 
a witness of the scene between Napoleon and his Holi- 
hess, at which it has been erroneously stated that Na- 
oleon, in the heat of anger, was brutal enough to strike 


m. 

The Bishop describes it as an altercation; in which 

apoleon exhausted all his efforts in endeavouring to 
overcome the Pope’s objections to signing the treaty, 
which he, Napoleon, had dictated. The Pope remained 
firm, declaring that he could sign no treaty but in his 
own palace at Rome. Irritated by this inflexible oppo- 
sition, Napoleon burst out with a sacre Diew! at bemg 


forgetting what was due to the age and character of 
the venerable Pius, he did, according to the Bishop’s 
account, lay hold of the Pope’s garments: but without 
striking him. 

The little Bishop, it seems, had a great curiosity to 
see England, and begged hard of Napoleon for permis- 
Sion to make a visit to London for a few weeks: Napo- 
leon, however, would never consent, but used to pull 
him playfully by the ear, and tell him, that he would 

Corrupted, and converted, in our Island of Heretics. 

16th. Sunshine again. Delightful lounging day. 
The noise of Naples is enough to drive a nervous man 
mad. It would be difficult to imagine the eternal bustle 
and worry of the streets; the people bawling and roar- 
ing at each other in all directions; beggars soliciting 
Your charity with one hand, while they pick your pocket 
of your handkerchief with the other ; and the carriages 


| the most splendid scale, but in their private dwellings 
thwarted par un petit Prétre, and with ruffian violence, | 








streets are thronged, with a fearful a 8 It requires 
the patience of Job to carry on any dealings with the 
people, who are a most unconscionable set ; every bar- 
gain is a battle, and it seems to be an established rule, 
to ask, on all occasions, three times as much as is just. 
An Englishman cannot show hiniself without being 
immediately surrounded by a troop of clamorous appli- 
cants, as ravenous as birds of prey about a carcass ;— 
all anxious to have their share of the carrion. 

The Toledo is the principal street in Naples; and a 
very splendid and showy street itis. The shops are 
gay and gaudy, and “the tide of human existence” 
flows with almost as much volume, and a great deal 
more noise, than at Charing-Cross ; but I think it can- 
not be compared with the solid and substantial mag- 
niticence of the Corso at Rome, This street is the very 
paradise of pickpockets; I detected a ragged urchin 
this morning in the act of extracting my handkerchief, 
but he looked up into my face with such an arch, though 
piteous expression, that my resentment was disarmed, 
and he made his retreat under a volley of excellenzas, 
which he showered upon me with a grateful profusion, 

Upon arriving at Naples after a residence in Rome, 
one is immediately struck with the inferiority of taste 
displayed in the architectural ornaments of the town. 

fter Rome, every thing at Naples looks poor and 
pe show and glitter seem to be the great objects 
of admiration: and every thing, as Forsyth says, is 
gilded, from the cupolas of the churches to the pill of 
the apothecary. 

17th. The rate of living is much the same at Naples 
as at Rome. The ordinary price of lodging, sufficient 
for the accommodation of two persons, is forty dollars 
a month—sbout eight pounds English. Our dinner is 
—e from the kitchen of a neighbouring archbishop, 
by his lordship’s cook, at eight carlint per head ;—the 
caylino being about four-pence English. 

‘The wines of Naples are remarkably good, if care be 
taken to get them genuine, which is easily done where 
so many people make their own wine ; but beware of 
the adulterations of the wine trade! The lacryma 
Christi is not the rare precious liqueur, which it has 
been sometimes described, but a strong-bodied gene- 
rous wine, which is made in great quantities. The 
vineyards that supply this liquor are situated at the 
foot of Vesuvius. It appears to be very well calcu- 
lated for the English taste, and it is said to bear the 
voyage without injury. The cost of a pipe, with all 
the expense of importing it to England, duty and 
freight included, would not amount to more than 801. ; 
and Mr. Grandorges, the host of the Albergo del Sole, 
and the proprietor of a magazine of all sorts of English 
goods, tells me that he has already sent many pipes to 
London. 

All sorts of English Manufactures are to be found at 
the above-mentioned magazine, which can only be ac- 
counted for by the partiality of the English to the 
productions of their own country ; for the importation 
duty to the Neapolitan government is no less than 60 
per cent. 

The Neapolitans seem to like us as little as the Por- 
tugueze, and the temper of the government is con- 
stantly breaking out in little spiteful exertions of power, 
directed against English subjects. 

18th. Excursion to Pompeii. The remains of this 
town afford a truly interesting spectacle. It is like a 
resurrection from the dead ;—the progress of time and 
decay is arrested, and you are admitted to the temples, 
the theatres, and the domestic privacy of a people who 
have ceased to exist for seventeen centuries. Nothing 
is wanting but the inhabitants. Still, a morning’s walk 
through the solemn silent streets of Pompeii, will give 
nee a livelier idea of their modes of life than all the 

ooks in the world. They seem, like the French of the 
present day, to have existed only in public. 

Their theatres, temples, basilicas, forums, are on 


we discover little or no attention to comfort. The 
houses in general have a small court round which the 
rooms are built, which are rather cells than rooms ; the 
greater part are without windows, receiving light only 
from the door. 

There are no chimneys :—the smoke of the kitchen, 
which is usually low and dark, must have found its 
way through a hole in the ceiling. The doors are so 
low that you are obliged to stoop to pass through them. 
There are some traces of mosaic flooring, and the 
stucco paintings, with which all the walls are covered, 
are but little injured; and upon being wetted, they 
appear as fresh as ever. Brown, red, yellow, and blue, 
are the prevailing colours. It is pity that the contents 
of the houses could not have been allowed to remain 
in the state in which they were found ; but this would 
have been impossible, Travellers are the greatest 





thieves in the world. As it is, they will tear down, 


without scruple, the whole side of a room, to cut out 


a favourable specimen of the stucco painting. If it 
were not for this pilfering propensity, we might have 


seen every thing as it really was left at the time of this 
great calamity ; even to the skeleton, which was found 
with a purse of gold in its hand, trying to run away 
from the impending destruction, and exhibiting the 
“ruling passion strong in death” in the last object of 
its anxiety. In the stocks of the guard-room, which 
were used as a milita punishment, the skeletons of 
four soldiers were found sitting ; but these poor fellows 
have now been released from their ignominious situa- 
ation, and the stocks, with every thing else that was 
moveable, have been placed in the Museum ; the bones 
being consigned to their parent clay. 

Pompeii therefore exhibits nothing but bare walls, 
and the walls are without roofs; for these have been 
broken in by the weight of the shower of ashes and 
pumice stones, that caused the destruction of the town. 

The Amphitheatre is very perfect, as indeed are the 
other two theatres, intemied | for dramatic represen- 
tations; though it is evident that they had sustained 
some injury from the earthquake, which, as we learn 
from Tacitus, had already much damaged this devoted 
town, before its final destruction by the eruption of 
Vesuvius : 

“Et motu terre cclebre Campania oppidum Pom- 
peii, magna ex parte proruit”” Tacitus, Ann. xv. 
c. 22. 


The paintings on the walls of the Amphitheatre re- 
present the combats of gladiators and wild beasts, the 
dens of which remain just as they were seventeen hun- 
dred years ago. 

The two theatres for dramatic entertainments are as 
close together as our own Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. The larger one, which might have contained 
five thousand persons, like the amphitheatres, had no 
roof, but was open to the light of day. The stage is 
very much circumscribed—there is no depth; and 
there are consequently no side scenes: the form and 
appearance are like that of our own theatres, when the 
drop scene is down, and forms the extent of the stage. 
In this back scene of the Roman stage, which, instead 
of canvas, is composed of unchangeable brick and 
marble, are three doors; and there are two others on 
the sides answering to our own stage-doors, It seems 
that it was the theatrical etiquette, that premiers rdles 
should have their exits and entrances through the dours 
of the back scene, and the inferior ones through those 
on the sides. 

The little theatre is in better preservation than the 
other; and it is supposed that this was intended for 
musical entertainments. 

The temple of Isis has suffered little injury. The 
statues, indeed; have been taken away ; but you see 
the very altar on which the victims were offered ; and 
you may now ascend without ceremony the private 
stairs which led to the sanctum sanctorum of the God- 
dess, where those mysterious rites were celebrated, 
the nature of which may be shrewdly guessed from the 
curiosities discovered there, which are now to be seen 
in the Museo Borbonico. In a niche, on the outside 
of the temple, was a statue of Ha ates, the God of 
Silence, who was most appropriately placed here; but 


Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 


The streets are very narrow ; the marks of wheels 
on the pavement show that carriages were in use ; but 
there must have been some regulation to prevent their 
meeting each other; for one carriage would have oc- 
cupied the whole of the street, except the narrow 
trottoir, raised on each side for foot passengers, for 
whose accommodation there are also raised stepping- 
stones, in order to cross from one side to the other. 
The distance between the wheel-tracks is four feet 
three inches. 

There is often an emblem over the door of a house, 
that determines the profession of its former owner.— 
The word “ Salve” on one, seems to denote that it was 
an inn, as we have,in our own days the sign of “ The 
Salutation.” In the outer brick-work of another is 
carved an emblem, which shocks the refinement of 
modern taste; but which has been an object even of 
religious adoration, in many countries, probably as a 
symbol of creative power. The same device is found 
on the stucco of the inner court of another house, with 
this intimation—Hie habitat Felicitas—a sufficient ex- 
planation of the character of his inhabitants. 

Many of the paintings on the walls are very elegant 
in the taste and design, and they often assist us in as- 
certaining the uses for which the different rooms were 
intended. For example; in the baths,* we find Tritons 





* In one of the baths, which probably belonged to a female, 
is a pretty and well-preserved fresco of the story of Acton. 
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and Naiads; in the bed-chambers, Morpheus scatters 
his poppies ; and in the eating-room, a sacrifice to Es- 
culapius teaches us, that we should eat, to live--and 
not live, to eat. In one of these rooms are the remains 
of a triclinium. 

A bakevr’s shop is as plainly indicated as if the loaves 
were now at his window. ‘There is a mill for the grind- 
ing of corn, and the oven for baking ; and the surgeon 
and the druggist have also been traced, by the quality 
of the articles found in their respective dwellings. 

But the most complete specimen that we have of an 
ancient residence, is the villa which has been discovered 
#t a small distance without the gate. IJtis on a more 
splendid scale than any of the houses in the town itself, 
and it has been preserved with scarcely any injury. 

Some have imagined that this was the Peapeianum—- 
the Poinpeian Villa of Cicero. Be this as it inay--it 
must have belonged to a man of taste. Situated on a 
sloping bank, the front entrance opens, as it were, into 
the first floor; below which, on the garden side, into 
which the house looks--for the door is the culy aperture 
on the road-side—is a ground-floor, with spacious 
arcades and open rooms, all facing the garden; and 
above are the sleeping-rooms, "The walls and ceilings 
of this villa are ornamented with paintings of very ele- 
gant design, all which have a 1 lation to the uses of the 
apartments in which they are placed. In the middle of 
the garden there is a reservoir of water, surrounded by 
columns, and the ancient well still remains. ‘Though 
we have many specimens of Roman glass, in their 
drinking vessels, it has been doubted whether they 
were acquainted with the use of it for windows. Swin- 
burne, however, in describing Pompeu, says, “in the 
window of a bed-chamber some panes of glass are stll 
remaining.” ‘T'his would seem to decide the question ; 
but they remain no longer. ‘The host was tond of con- 
viviality, if we may judge from the dimensions of his 
cellar, which extends under the whole of the house and 
arcades also; and many of the @aphore remain, in 
which the wine was stowed. it was here that the 
skeletons of seven and twenty poor wretches were 
found, who tock refuge in thus place from the fiery 
shower that would have killed them at once, to sutler 
the lingering torments of being starved to death. 

It was in one of the Porticos, leading to the outward 
entrance, that the skeleton, supposed to be that of the 
master of the house, was found ; witha key in one hand, 
and a purse of gold in the other. 

So much for Pompeii: I lingered amongst its ruins 
till the close of evening ; and have seldom passed a day 
with feelings of interest so strongly excited, or with 
impressions of the transient nature of all human posses- 
sions so strongly enforced, as by the solemn solitudes of 
this resuscitated town.* 

19th. Passed the morning in the Museo Borbonico ; 
a magnificent establishment, containing rich collections 
of statues, pictures, and books. Here too are depo- 
sited the greater part of the curiosities found at Hereu- 
laneum and Pompeii, which were formerly at Portici. 
When the King was obliged to fly from Naples to 
Sicily, he took with him, from Portici, every thing 
that could be easily packed up; these articles have now 
been brought back, and are arranged in the Museo Bor 
bonico. 

Here you see—“ the ancient most domestic orna- 
ments’—the furniture—the kitchen utensils—the sur- 
gical instruments—the trinkets, cte. etc. of the old 
Romans. 

This collection illustrates Solomon’s apophthegm, that 
there is nothing new under the sun. There 1s much 
that, with a little scouring, would scarcely appear old 
fashioned at the present day. ‘This is not surprising 
in many of the articles, considering that our makers of 
pottery, and tea-urns, have been long busied in copy- 
ing from these ancient models. But it is the same 
with other things ; the bits of the bridles, and the steel- 
yard and scales tor weighing, the lamps, the dice, the 
surgeon’s probe, are all very much like our own. We 
seein to have improved principally upon the Romans, 
in hardware and cutlery. Their locks and keys, scis- 
sors and needles, are very clumsy articles ; and their 
seals, rings, and necklaces, look as if they had been 
made at the blacksmith’s forge. The toilets of the 
ladies, too, were not so elegantly furnished with knick- 
knacks in those days ; we have specimens of the whole 
arrangement of their dressing-tables, even to their 
little crystal boxes of essences and cosmetics. Their 
combs would scarcely compare with those which we 
use in our stables ; and there is nothing that would be 
fit for a modern lady’s dressing-case. We find nothing 
like knives and forks. 








* Romanelli’s hint is worth attention, who recommends 
travellers to enter Pompeii by the way of the tombs, that so 
the interest may be kept alive by reserving the more impor- 
tant objects until the last. 
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The weight of the steel-yard is generally the head of 
an Emperor. ‘There is a sun-dial—the gnomon of 
which is the hinder part of a pig, with the tail sticking 
up, to cast the shadow. The lessera, or tickets of ad- 
mission to the theatres, are of ivory; and 1 remarked 
one, with the name of the poet A&schylus written on it 
in Greek characters. The apparatus of the kitchen 
may be studied in all its details, through every variety 
of urn, kettle, and saucepan. ‘The armoury presents 
to us the very helmets, and breast-plates, and swords, 
with which the Romans gained the empire of the 
world ; in a word, every thing here excites the liveliest 
interest, even to the tops, and play-things, which prove 
the antiquity of our own school-boy amusements, but 
in these, as in other matters, the poverty of human in- 
vention is strikingly displayed ; for, whether we ride 
upon slicks or play at odd and even, we find that we 
are only copying the pastimes of children who were 
wont two thousand years ago— 

Ludere par impar, equitare in arundine longa. 
Among the pictures, there is an old woman selling Cu- 
pids tow young female, behind whom stands a sort of 
duenna, in the attitude of advice and caution. ‘The 
old retailer of loves holds a fluttering Cupid by the 
wines, and has another in her cage. 

Many articles, even of food, are to be seen, preserv- 
ed in acharcoal state. 'There isa loat of bread, on 
which the baker’s name is still visible. 

it is easy to recognise the different fruits and vegeta- 
bles, corn, rice, figs, almonds, walnuts, beans, lentils, 
etc. "hey show you also the necklace and brace- 
lets of gold, belonging to the female, whose remains, 
together with the inerustation of ashes which over- 
Whelmed her, and which, hardened by time, still re- 
tain the impression of her bosom, are preserved at 
Portici. 

{na small room in the Museum are collected those 
curiosities, Which, interesting as they are, as throwing 
light upon the manners of ancient lines, are justly ot- 
fensive to modern delicacy. ‘The most extraordinary 
of these are, the ornaments and decorations of the 
‘Temple of Isis, some of which will scarcely bear a de- 
tailed deseription,* 

Amongst these, there is a priapic goblet, from the 
mouth of which it is plain that the votaries must have 
guaticd the wine, 

20th. ‘The weather is beyond measure severe and 
trying: witha hot sun, there is a winter wind of the 
most piercing bitterness, A pulmonary invalid had 
beiter avoid Naples at any time, but certainly during 
the winter, unless he wish to illustrate the proverb, 
“ Vedi Napoli e po’ mori.” It is not easy for such an 
invalid, if his case is notorious, to get lodgings; or at 
least he will, on that account, be asked a much higher 
price for them ; for consumption is here considered to 
be contagious, and in case ot death, the whole of the 
furniture in the occupation of the deceased is burnt, 
and his rooms are fumigated and white-washed. 

Drove to Capo di Monte, a palace of the King, in the 
environs of the town—Palaces, however, are the most 
tiresome things in the world, for one is just like an- 
other, all glitter and tinsel. Here are some of the best 
works of Camuccini. ‘There was one that pleased me 
much, representing Pericles, Socrates, and Alcibiades, 
brought by Aspasia to adnure the works of Phidias. 
This has all the fidelity of an historical picture, for 
the faces have been closely copied trom the antique 
marbles. 

2Ist. Again to the Museo. The library is said to 
contain 150,000 volumes, and it seems to be well fur- 
nished with the literature of all nations. Permission is 
easily obtained here, as at the British Museum, to 
enjoy the privilege of reading. Amongst the curious 
manuscripts, | was shown the .24minta of ‘Tasso, in his 
own hand-writing—which, by the way, was a vile 
scrawl, 

In another quarter, is a large collection of Etruscan 








* The phallic ornament, worn round the necks of the 
ladies, as a charin against sterility, appears in every vari- 
ety of material—gold, silver, and coral; and invention 
seems to have been racked, to represent it in every variety 
of shape. 

Sometimes it is a snail peeping out of its shell; some- 
times a Cupid astride is crowning it with a gold chaplet ; 
and sometimes it terminates in some frightful reptile, that 
turns round with an expression of rage ; illustrating perhaps 
the passage of Horace ; “ mea cum conferbuit va.” What 
can demonstrate more clearly, the coarseness and corrup- 
tion of ancient taste ; unless it be the monstrous conjunc- 
tions, consecrated by their abominable superstition, which 
are sull more shocking evidences of the depravity of their 
imaginations, ‘There is an example of these, in a piece of 
sculpture, dug up at Herculaneum, now in this museum, 
which exhibits great powers of expression and execution ; 
but it had better have remained buried under the ruins of 
Herculaneum, 





——. 
vases, in which the elegance of the form shames the 
badness of the painting. It is strange that a | 
who seem to have had an intuitive tact for the elegant 
and the beautiful, in the form and shape of their 
vessels, should have had so little taste in the art of de 
sign, 

‘In the collection of pictures there is much that is 
curious, and much that is beautiful. In the former 
class, are the specimens of the first essays of the first 
founders of the art of painting in Italy. It is curious 
trace its progress through the different stages of improve. 
ment, till it was at last brought to perfection in the age 
of Raphael. 

In the same class, is an original picture of Columb, 
by Parmeggianino ; and a portrait of Philip the Second 
of Spain, which looks the narrow-minded, cold-blooded 
tyrant, that he was in reality. 

And, lastly, here is the original sketch of the Last 
Judgment, by Michael Angelo, from which he after. 
wards painted his great picture. It has been coloured 
by a later hand. It ought to be hung up in the Sistine 
chapel, as a key to make the fresco intelligible ; for 
much is here seen distinctly, that is quite faded in the 
large picture. For instance, time has done for Cardinal 
Biagio, what he in vain asked of the Pope ; and itis 
only in this sketch that the bitter resentment of the paint. 
er is recorded, which placed him amongst the damned, 
in the gripe of a malignant demon, who is dragging 
him down to the bottomless pit, in a manner at once the 
most ferocious and degrading. 

In the latter class, there are many that deserve enu- 
meration, ‘Two Holy Families by Raphael, are full of 
the almost heavenly graces with which he, above all 
other painters, has embellished this subject. 

‘here are two landscapes ; and a wild witch, ona 
wilder heath, in the very wildest style of Salvator 

Losa. 

Titian’s Danae is all that is lovely and luscious ; and 
there are some charming pictures of Corregio ; but, I 
believe, this collection altogether detained me less than 
it deserved ; for, after feasting the imagination, in the 
galleries of Florence and Rome, with the contemplation 
of the very finest efforts of the pencil, it requires excel- 
lence to stimulate the languid attention, and satisfy the 
increasing fastidiousness of the taste. This is a cruel 
deduction from the pleasure which is expected to be de- 
rived from familiarity with excellence, and improvement 
in knowledge ; so that, after all it may be doubted 
whether we grow happier, as we grow wiser ; and, 
perhaps, those who are at the most pains to see the best 
that is to be seen, to read the best that is to be read, and 
to hear the best that is to be heard, are only labouring 
to exhaust the sources of innocent gratification, and ine 
capacitating themselves from future enjoyment, by ap- 
proaching nearer to that condition which has been so 
truly described as a state of 


Painful pre-eminence yourself to view, 
Above life’s weakness, and its comforts too! 


22d. Yesterday we had December's wind; to-day 
we have November’s rain ; and such is the climate of 
Naples. 

Dined with an Italian family, to whom I brought 
letters of recommendation from Rome. This was the 
first occasion that I have had of seeing an Italian dress 
dinner ; but there was scarcely any thing strange to 
excite remark. ‘The luxury of the rich is nearly the 
same throughout Europe. Some trifling particularities 
struck me, though | think the deviations from our own 
customs were all improvements. There was no formal 
top and bottom to the table, which was round, and the 
host could not be determined from his place. All the 
dishes were rcmoved from the table as they were want- 
ed, carved by a servant at the side-board and handed 
round, Each person was provided with a bottle of 
wine, and a bottle of water, as with a plate, and knife 
and fork, There was no asking to drink wine, nor 
drinking of healths ; no inviting people to cat, nor carv- 
ing for them. All these duties devolved on the domes- 
tics ; and the conversation, which, in England, as long 
as dinner lasts, is often confined to the business of eat- 
ing, with all its important auxiliaries of sauces and 
seasonings, took its free course, unchecked by any in- 
terruptions arising out of the business in hand. Thisis 
surely the perfection of comfort—to be able to cat and 
drink what you please without exciting attention or 
remark ; and I cannot but think it would be a great 
improvement upon our troublesome fashion of passing 
the bottle, to substitute the Italian mode of placing a 
separate decanter to each person. , 

Economy, in a country where wine is so dear as In 
England, can be the only objection; for, though I have 
heard some persons argue that the pleasure of drinking 
is increased by a common participation in the very same 
bottle; such a notion can scarcely be founded in reasod, 
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unless it is allowed that this pleasure is stili more ex- 
quisitely enjoyed in the tap-room, where each man 
partakes of the same mug, without even the intervention 
of glasses. For my part, I am for extending the privi- 
lege of Idomeneus’s cup to every guest : 


wrsiov déwag ais? 
"Eernx’, cdwep euoi, wissw, Ore bipog dvivyo. 
Ixra, iv. 262, 


But an invitation to — is a — occurrence in 
taly; for dinner is not here, gene 2 ey the 

pol feast of elaborate enj oe wis we a ac- 
customed to make it in iniked~coompine @ con- 
siderable portion of the day, and constituting the prin- 
cipal object of meeting—but a slovenly meal, despatched 
in haste, and in dishabille; and it is for this reason that 
an Englishman is rarely invited, except on extraordinary 
occasions, to partake of it. 

In the evening, to a conversazione, at the archbishop 
of Tarento’s ; one of the finest and most respectable- 
looking old men I ever saw. The intercourse of societ 
is perhaps managed better abroad than in England. 
The system of being at home in the evening, to those 

ns with whom you are desirous of associating, 
without the formality of sending a special invitation, 
facilitates that pleasant and easy society, which enlivens, 
without at all destroying, the retirement of domestic 
life; and it is carried on with no greater expense than 
a few additional cups of coffee, or glasses of lemonade. 
How much more rational is such a friendly intercourse, 
than the formal morning visits, or the heartless evening 
routs, of our own country ! 

23d. Again to the Museo. Examined the ingenious 
machinery employed to unroll the manuscripts found 
at Herculaneum. These are reduced to a state of tin- 
der, but the writing is still legible. From the specimen 
that I saw, it seemed necessary, however, to supply at 
least a fifth, by conjecture. Curiosity is kept ales till 
the last, for the name of the author is inscribed on the 

inning of the manuscript, and this of course cannot 

ar till the whole roll is unravelled. ‘The collection 
of statues is very extensive, but I must repeat, of the 
statues, what I have said of the pictures. After the 
Tribune—the Capitol—and the Vatican—what remains 
to be seen in sculpture? and yet the Venus callipyge is 
a most beautiful creature; but how shall we excuse 
her attitude ? 

The famous Farnese Hercules may be calculated to 
please an anatomist, but certainly no one else. This 
is the work of Glycon, and is perhaps the allusion of 
Horace, in his first epistle, where he mentions the 
“invicti membra Glyconis ;” a passage that does not 
seem to be satisfactorily explained. 

The Flora is generally admired ; but a colossal statue 
is seldom a pleasing object, and never when it repre- 
sentsa woman. Gigantic proportions are absolutely 
inconsistent with female loveliness, 

24th to 28th. Confined to the house with a cough ; 
the effect of the bitter wind that has been blowing upon 
us from the mountains. The Lord deliver me from 
another winter at Naples! Our episcopal landlord 
turns out a very caitiff The last occupier of our lodg- 
ings, a young Englishman who was confined to his bed 
by illness, had occasion to send a bill to his banker’s to 
be cashed ; on which errand he employed the servant 
of Monsignore. As it has been imputed to Italian 
bankers that they sometimes mis-count dollars, he took 
the precaution to examine immediately the contents of 
his bag. Finding that there was a deficiency of twenty 
dollars, he summoned the servant, and being unable to 
getany explanation, he was preparing a note to the 
banker to institute an inquiry, when the man confessed 
that his master had stopped him, upon his return, and 
taken twenty dollars out of the bag; trusting, as it 
seems, to the proverbial carelessness of our countrymen. 
Ifa bishop will do this, what might we not expect from 
the poorer classes of society? and yet I must confess I 
have never met with any such dishonesty in the lower 
ows except amongst the pickpockets in the Strada 


In an aribitrary government like that of Naples, a 
stranger is surprised by the freedom of speech which 
— on political subjects. The people seem full of 

iscontent. In the cclehcnent restaurateurs, nay, 
even in the streets, you hear the most bitter invectives 
} omg the government and tirades against the royal 


ly. 

One would imagine from such general complainings, 

t the government was in danger, but all seems to 
evaporate in talk ; and indeed Gen. Church (an Eng- 
lishman) at the head of a body of 5,000 foreign troops, 
's engaged in stopping the mouths of the more deter- 
mined reformers; which may probably explain the 
Secret of the stability of the present system. 

It must be owned that the people have some grounds 
for complaint ; & the King has not only retained all 





the imposts which Murat, under the re of war, 
found it n to levy, but he hasalso revived many 
of the ways and means of the old regime. The property- 
tax alone amounts to twenty-five per cent. ; and there 
1s a sort of excise, by which every roll that is eaten by 
the beggar in the streets, is made to contribute a portion 
to the government purse. 

The military, both horse and foot, make a very re- 
spectable appearance. To the eye, they are as fine 
soldiers as any in Europe; and the grenadiers of the 
King’s guard, dressed in the uniform of ourown guards, 
might be admired even in Hyde Park. But it appears 
that they do not like fighting. The Austrian general 
Nugent married a Neapolitan princess, and is now 
commander in chief of that very army which, under 
Murat, ran away from him like a flock of sheep. 

It is the fashion to consider soldiers as mere machines, 
and to maintain that discipline will make soldiers of 
any men whatever. This may be true as a general 
rule; but may not a slavish submission to a despotic 

‘overnment for a long period of years, and confirmed 

abits of effeminate indolence, on the part of any peo- 
ple, produce an hereditary taint in their blood, gradu- 
ally making what was habit in the parent, constitution 
in the offspring, and so deteriorate the breed, that no 
immediate management or discipline shall be able to 
endue such a race with the qualities necessary to con- 
stitute a soldier? If this maxim need illustration, I 
would appeal to the conduct of the Neapolitan army in 
Murat’s last campaign. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Virgil's Tomb—Pozzuoli—Baie—Monte Nuovo—Aver- 
nus—Tomb of Scipio—Solfatara—Grotta del Cane—Si- 
rocco Wind—Gaming-tables—Quay— Burial of the Dead 
—Porticti Museum—Murat—V esuvius—Herculaneum— 
Lazzaroni-— Opera, 


March Ist. Tue summer sun of to-day brings me 
again out of my hiding-place, Explored the Grotto of 
a and the tomb of Virgil—as it is called ; 
though there is little doubt that the poet was buried 
on the cther side of the bay. Ona marble slab which 
is inserted in the rock opposite the entrance of the se- 
pulchre, is the following inscription :— 


Qui CINERES? TYMVLI HEC VESTIGIA * CONDITYR OLIM 
ILLE HOC QVICECINIT PASCVA RVRA DVCES* 
CAN * REG * M'D‘LIILL, 


Eustace, in his account, gives us Virgil’s own couplet 
of Mantua me genuit, ete.; but the real inscription is as 
I have transcribed it. How this came to be substituted 
for Virgil’s, may be difficult to explain; but being 
there, it is more difficult to understand why Eustace 
should give an inscription that does not exist, when the 
true one was staring him in the face.* 

This tomb ought to yield a good revenue to the pro- 
prietor. The English pilgrims are the most numerous. 
A bay-tree once grew out of the top of it; but the 
keeper told me that the English had pulled off the 
leaves, as long as any remained; in the same spirit, I 
suppose, which induced the ladies in England to pull 
the hairs out of the tail of Platoff’s horse. It has been 
since cut up altogether, and not a root is left to mark 
the spot. 

Beautiful drive along the coast, on the Strada Nuova. 
This road was the work of Murat, who has done a vast 
deal to improve and embellish Naples. It was he who 
enlarged and laid out the Villa Reale, in the English 
style of shrubbery, which forms a delightful promenade 
between the Chiaja and the sea. 

In the centre of this walk is the group of Dirce, com- 
monly called the Toro Farnese. Pliny tells us it was 
cut out of a single block— 

“ Zethus et Amphion, ac Dirce, et Taurus, vinculum- 
que ex eodem lapide, Rhodo advecta, opera Apollonii et 
Taurisci.” 

But the integrity of the original block has been much 
invaded ; for, the head and arms of Dirce, the head 
and arms of Antiope, the whole of Amphion and Ze- 
thus, except the bodies and one leg, and the legs and 
rope of the bull, are modern. 

2d. Excursion to Pozzuoli and Baie ; where all is 





* Some fatality seems to hang over this incription, which 
I have never yet seen printed correctly ; and which indeed 
is scarcely worth recording. In correcting the first impres- 
sion of my work, I was induced to alter the hasty transcript 
I had made on the spot, in deference to a friend in whose 
accuracy I had more faith than in my own. It turns out 
however after all that my original note was correct, and 
therefore the true reading is now restored, as well as the 
punctuation, which might easily escape notice without 
careful observation. The last line is perhaps not the least 
important of the three, as serving to fix the date of this 
semi-barbarous distich, 





fairy ground. Here you may wander about, with Vir- 
gil and Horace in your hand, and moralize over the 
changes that time has produced. How are the mighty 
fallen! Here the great ones of the earth retired, from 
the noise and smoke of Rome, to their voluptuous villas. 
Baie was the Brighton, the Cheltenham—or, perhaps, 
with more propriety, the Bath of Rome ; for it was a 
winter retreat. The rage for building was carried to 
an extent that made it necessary to encroach upon the 
sea : 

Contracta pisces equora sentiunt, 

Jactis in altum molii Huc frequens 

Czxmenta demittit redemptor. 

But their redemptors built with more solid materials 
than our modern builders, whose structures will never 
endure to afford the remnant of a ruin, seventeen hun- 
dred years hence, to our curious posterity, as a sample 
of the style of building of their tors. 

One might fancy that Horace had been gifted with a 
prophetic sight of the changes that have taken place, 
when he wrote 

Debemur morti nos, nostraque ; sive receptus 
Terra Neptunus, classes Aquilonibus arcet, 
Regis opus— 

Who can recognise, in the ae appearance of the 

Lucrine Lake, any vestiges of the superb description of 





Virgil ? 
An memorem portus, Lucrinoque addita claustra : 
Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus zquor, 


Iulia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso, 
Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur estus Avernis ? 

But it is thus that the fashion of this world passeth 
away. The lovely Lucrine, the scene of imperial Re- 
gatas, is now a mere morass, or at most a fenny fish- 
pond. It was curtailed of its fair proportions, and in- 
deed almost filled up, by the monstrous birth of the 
Monte Nuovo, the dune of a volcano, which burst 
out in 1538 with a fearful eruption of flames and fire ; 
the ashes of which, after being shot up into the air to 
an immense height, in their descent formed this prodi- 
gious mountain of cinders. 

vernus has no longer any thing diabolical about it. 
The axe of Agrippa, by levelling the woods that en- 
veloped it in impenetrable gloom, and mysterious dread, 
long ago deprived the lake of all its terrors. Silius 
Italicus describes the change which had already taken 
place in his time :— 

Ille, olim populis dictum Styga, nomine verso, 
Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monstrat Avernum. 

Popular superstition might well fix upon such a spot, 
situated in the midst of volcanoes, and supposed to be 
of unfathomable depth, as the mouth of hell: Homer 

robably followed the real belief of his time, in sending 
Jlysses thither; and Virgil followed Homer. But if 
Itally has furnished the hells of the Fs it has also 
supplied them with the scenery of Elysium. Milton 
seems to have culled the flowers of his Sdicious garden 
of Eden, from the soft and sublime scenery of Tus- 
cany ; aud the charming retreats in the neighbourhood 
of Avernus were probably the prototypes of Virgil’s 
habitations of the blessed ; though he could scarcely 
intend to fix the geographical position of his Elysium, 
which, by the concluding words, seems evidently trans- 
ferred to another world—* Solemque suum sua sidera 
norunt.” 

From hence we made a pilgrimage to Torre di Pa- 
tria, the ancient Liternum; the retreat and the tomb 
of Scipio. The word “ Patria,” is still legible on the 
wall of a watch-tower, which, you are told, is all that 
remains of the angry epitaph which he dictated him- 
self:—*“ Ingrata Patria, neque enim mea ossa habebdis.” 
It is evident, however, that this tower is of modern 
construction, and therefore the inscription on it only 
affords evidence of the tradition that this was the place 
of Scipio’s interment. And this tradition is at least as 
old as Pliny, who tells us there was a notion, that a 
dragon watched over the manes of Scipio, in a cavern 
at Liternum.—Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xvi. cap. 44. 

Such traditions have usually some foundation in 
truth. But it is extraordinary that the memory of so 
great a man should not have outlived his grave long 
enough to enable history to record where he was bu- 
ried. All that we gain from Livy however on this 
point, rests on the same vague tradition : —“ Silentium 
deinde de Africano fuit. Vitam Literni egit, sine deside- 
rio urbis. Morientem rure eo ipso loco sepeliri se jus- 
sisse ferunt, monumentu' ibi edificari, ne funus sidi 
in ingrata patria fieret.” A ixeap of stones is all that 
remains of the ruins of Liternwm! 

We hurried rapidly over the ruins of Pozzuoli, in our 
way home. A t showed usa tomb containing 
three Sarcophagi, which he had en hayes vered in his 
vineyard. He complained bitterly that the King had 


sent a party of soldiers to remove one of these to his 
Museo, without giving him any remuneration. Further 
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excavation might lead to the discovery of curious re- 
mains of antiquity ; but who excavate on such terms? 
The bones in the Sarcophagi were in perfect preserva- 
tion. 

Solfatara is well worth seeing—Murat carried on 
sulphur works here, for his domestic manufacture of 
gunpowder. Three pounds of stone yield one pound 
of sulphur. Solfatara is the crater ot an extinguished 
volcano, it is a fearful spot ; the smoke now bursts out 
in many places; the whole area is hollow; and the 
_ vibrates when you stamp with your foot. 

Vater is found at the depth of thirty feet. 

Alum works are also carried on here. Earth and 
water are put into a large earthen vessel, which is sunk 
up to the brim in the soil, the heat of which causes 
the water to boil, and as this evaporates, the alum is 
deposited in a crystallized state on the sides of the 
vessel, 

It is from the waters of Solfatara, that the baths of 
Pozzuoli are supplied ; which are said to be very effica- 
cious in cutaneous and rheumatic disorders. 

3d. The weather continuing fine, we drove to the 
lake of Agnano, situated in a delightfully retired valley, 
surrounded by hills. On the border of this lake is the 
Grotta del Cane. Travellers have made a great dis- 
play of sensibility in their strictures upon the spectacle 
exhibited here ; but, to all appearance, the dog did not 
care much about it. It may be said with truth of him, 
that he is used to it ; for he dies many times a day, and 
he went to the place of execution wagging his tail. 

He became insensible in two minutes; but upon 
being laid on the grass, he revived from his trance in 
a few seconds, without the process of immersion in the 
lake, which is generally mentioned as necessary to his 
recovery. From the voracity with which he bolted 
down a loaf of bread which Y bought for him, the va- 
pour does not appear to injure the animal functions. 

Addison seems to have been very particular in his 
experiments upon the vapour of this cavern. He found 
that a pistol would not take fire in it; but upon laying 
a train of gunpowder, and igniting it beyond the sphere 
of the vapour, he found, “ that it could not intercept the 
train of tire when it had once began flashing, nor hin- 
der it from running to the very end.” He subjected a 
dog to a second tral in order to ascertain whether he 
was longer in expiring the first than the second time: 
and he found there was no sensible difference. A viper 
bore it nine minutes the first time he put it in, and ten 
minutes the second: and he attributes the prolonged 
duration of the second trial to the large provision of air 
that the viper laid in after his first death, upon which 
stock he supposes it to have existed a minute longer 
the second time. 

4th. Read the Italian in a French translation ; and 
afterwards explored the church of S. Nicolo, where 
Mrs. Radcliffe has laid the scene of that admirable in- 
terview between the Marchesa and Schedomi, at Ves- 

ers; during which they plot the death of Ellena. 

f went afterwards to the church of S. Severo, where 
there are some statues of great celebrity. One repre- 
sents a female covered with a veil, which is most hap- 
pily executed in marble, and has all the effects of 
transparency. This new effect of sculpture was the 
invention and the work of Corradini, a Venetian. 

There is another statue of the same kind, in the 
same church, by the same workman ;—a dead Christ, 
covered with the same marble imitation of a thin gauze 
veil, which appears as if it were moist with the cold 
damp of death. 

There is also a statue of a figure in a net, the cele- 
brated work of Queirolo, a Genoese ; which is a model 
of pains and patience. It is cut out of a single block : 
yet the net has many folds, and scarcely touches the 
statue. 

5th. Explored the scenery of the Italian. Went to 
vespers at the church of Spirito Santo; but the places 
themselves are as different from Mrs. Radcliffe’s ro- 
mantic description, as the fat unmeaning faces of the 
present monks are from the sublime portrait of her 
stern and terrible Schedoni. But it is ever thus, 
Life is only tolerable in a romance, where all that is 
common-place and disgusting is kept out of sight ; for 
what is the reality but, as Mr. Shandy says, to shift 
about from side to side, and from sorrow to sorrow ; 
to button up one vexation, only to unbutton another! 

6th. Seized with an acute pain in the side. 

9th. Decided pleurisy—summoned an English sur- 
geon tomy assistance. High fever—Copious bleeding. 
Owe my life, under Heaven, to the lancet ; whose re- 
peated ‘application was necessary to relieve me from 
the intolerable distress under which T have been gasp- 
ing for some days. I find pleurisy is the epidemic of 
Naples, 

14th. .£gri Somnia—If a man be tired of the slow 
lingering progress of consumption, let him repair to 

Naples ; and the dénowement will be much more rapid. 





The sirocco wind, which has been blowing for six days, 
continues with the same violence. 

The effects of this south-east blast, fraught with all 
the plagues of the deserts of Africa, are immediately 
felt in that leaden oppressive dejection of spirits, which 
is the most intolerable of diseases. This must surely 
be the “ plumbeus Auster” of Horace. 

Neapolitan gossips. It seems there is a great dispute 
at present between the Pope and the King of Naples. 
His Holiness claims feudal superiority over the king- 
dom, as a fief of the popedom ; and, indeed, it would 
appear, that he has always exercised the right of inves- 
titure to every sovereign of ea since the foundation 
of the monarchy by Roger the Norman. 

Murat, who, in the days of his mre laughed 
at the papal pretensions, after the downfall of Na 
leon, thought it prudent to make his submission to his 
Holiness, and was about to obtain the papal investi- 
ture. 

It is incontestable, that a certain tribute has always 
been paid annually by the King to the Pope. The Pope 
receives this as an acknowledgment of fis feudal su- 
periority ; the king would fain consider it as a charitable 
contribution of Peter’s Pence. ‘The question is still 
left open, and here the matter rests. 

In another branch of the dispute, the King has gain- 
ed his point, and established his claim to appoint his 
own Bishops—subject to the papal confirmation. 

The King of Naples 1s the oldest reigning sovereign 
in Europe, having ascended the throne in 1759. Though 
a devotee in religion, he is so fond of field-sports that 
he cannot give up the pleasures of the chasse for a 
single day ; and he has actualiy obtained a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope to permit him to shoot on Sundays! 
It must be remembered, however, in his excuse, that he 
is regs and odd years old, and has therefore no time 
to lose. 

15th. Convalescence. Crawled to the Archbishop 
of Tarento’s—Small collection of pictures; three by 
Murillo excellent. 

First day of Passion week. There is a strange mix- 
ture of straining and swallowing in the observance of 
Lent here. The opera and the theatres have been 
open ; but the ballet has been suppressed ; dancing, it 
would seem, is more unholy than singing or gambling ; 
for the gaming-hell, under the same roof with the 
opera, and under the sanction of government, has been 
allowed to go on without interruption— 

Noctes atque dies patet atri Janua Ditis.* 

This is a very large establishment ; it holds its daily 
session in a house in the Corso ; and adjourns in the 
evening to a splendid suite of rooms in the upper part 
of the opera house. The Neapolitans are devoted to 
play, and they pursue it with a fatal energy, that hurries 
many of them to the last stage of the road to ruin, 
The relaxation of morals, as you advance towards the 
south, is very striking. 1 am afraid to believe all that 
I hear of the licentiousness of Naples ; but I see enough 
to make me think nothing impossible. 

The plain speaking of the Neapolitan ladies is truly 
surprising ; they call every thing by its right name, 
without any circumlocution ; and in the relation of a 
story, whatever be the character of the incidents, there 
is nothing left to be,collected by inference, but the facts 
are broadly and plainly told, with the most circum- 
stantial details. 

16th. The gaming-table is permitted to go on even 
during the present week; and the only restraint im- 
posed upon this den of destruction is a short interdict, 
trom Thursday next to Sunday ; when the doors will 
be re-opened. Strange infatuation! that men should 
thus devotedly pursue a fancied good by means which 
—occupying all their time and absorbing all their in- 
terest—must take away the power of profiting by its 
acquisition : 

—et propter nummos nummorum perdere causas— 


for it almost universally happens, that the means at last 
become the end; money being seldom, I believe, the 
object of any but the selfish calculating gamester. The 
true children of play are delighted with the pursuit, and 
care as little for the object, as the sportsman does for 
the fox. They find, in the vicissitudes of play, that 
strong excitement of the soul, which furnishes a con- 
stant succession of deep and agitating emotions, There 
are minds so unhappily constituted, that, to them, the 
innocent and peaceful pleasures of tranquil security are 
as insipid and disgusting, as milk and water would be 
to the lover of brandy. Ennui is too light a term for 
that heaviness of spirit, and weariness of soul, which 
find all the uses of the world stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
The stagnant puddle of existenee then must be stirred 





* It ought to be recorded to the honour of tne revolu- 
tionary government in 1820, that one of their first acts was 
to suppress those public gaming-tables. 








and freshened, by the torrent, tempest, and whirlw; 
of the passions ; and this aAensaey J sou, Heyy 
dangers of war, the fever of ambition, or the ) os and 
fears of love. But love, and war, and ambition, are 
not within the reach of all; while the gaming-table is 
ever at hand. The passion for play is universal, and 
seems to have its root in the very heart of man; no 
rank, or age, or sex, is exempt from its influence, The 
silken baron of civilization, and the naked savage of 
the desert, show how nearly they are related, in the 
common eagerness with which they fly to gaming, for 
relief from the same tedium vite, the same oppressive 
void of occupation, which is, of all voids, that which 
nature—at least human nature—abhors the most. 

I was a witness,*this morning, of the effect of the 
procession of the Host upon these orgies. At the sound 
of the bell—the groom-porter suspended the work of 
dealing; and there was a half-solemn, half-sneerin 
pause, till the bell was out of hearing. All Eng! 
would exclaim against the government that could be ac- 
cessary to the corruption of the morals of its subj 
by the encouragement of gaming-tables, for the sake of 
the revenues derived from such unhallowed practices; 
but there are too many of us, who cannot, because they 
will not, see, that evils of the same kind—though itis to 
be hoped in a less degree—are produced by our own 
system of state Jotteries, 

17th. At this pious season, the strangest dramatic 
representations are prepared for the edification of the 
people. There is no disputing about taste; if a man, 
in London, were to get up a puppet-show, to represent 
the ministry, passion, crucifixion, and ascension of the 
Saviour, he would probably receive an intimation, the 
next day, from the Attorney-general, and have to de- 
fend himself against a charge of blasphemy. All this 
however I saw this morning for three halfpence, very 
fairly represented in a theatre on the quay, by puppets 
of three feet high, to a crowded and admiring audience. 
The opposition theatre held out the temptation of a 
grand spectacle—representing Lord Exmouth’s exploits 
at Algiers; but I ought to record, that the sacred piece 
seemed to be most attractive. 

The quay of Naples affords a scene, such as I think 
can me ap | be equalled in the world. Tom Fool is 
there in all his glory, with such a motley train at his 
heels, and with such a chorus of noise and nonsense, 
wit and waggery, fun and foolery, all around him ; that, 
however a man may be disgusted at first, the effect in 
the end is like that of Munden’s face in a stupid farce, 
where that admirable actor condescends to buffoonery, 
to save the author of his piece, you are constrained to 
laugh in spite of yourself. 

18th. Spring has once more returned in good earnest. 
Visited the Albergo dei Poveri ; a sort of Foundlin 
Hospital, and House of Industry. Here we saw 1,300 
men and boys ; and about as many women and girls. 
From whence we drove to the Campo Santo —the great 
Golgotha ot Naples. It is situated on a rising ground 
behind the town ; about a mile anda half from the gate. 
Within its walls are 365 caverns ; one is opened every 
day for the reception of the dead, the great mass of 
whom, as soon as the rites of religion have been per- 
formed, are brought here for sepulture. There were 
fifteen cast in, while we were there ; men, women, and 
children, without a rag to cover them ; literally fulfilling 
the words of Scripture : “ As he came forth out of his 
mother’s womb, naked shall he return, to as he 
came!” I looked down into this frightful charel- 
house ; it was a shocking sight—a mass of blood and 
garbage ; for many of the bodies had been opened at 
the hospitals. Cock-roaches, and other reptiles, were 
crawling about in all their glory. “ We fat all creatures 
else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots : that’s 
the end !” 

We made the sexton of this dreary abode, who, by 
the way, had been employed in this daily work for 
eleven years, open the stone of the next day’s grave, 
which had been sealed up fora year. The flesh was 
entirely gone ; for, in such a fermenting mass, the 
work of corruption must go on swimmingly. Quick- 
lime is added to hasten the process, and nothing seemed 
to remain but a dry heap of bones and skulls. What 
must be the feelings of those, who can suffer the remains 
ofa Friend, a Sister, a Mother, or a Wife to be thus 
disposed of? Indifferent as I feel to the posthumous 
fate of my own remains, Heaven grant that I may at 
least rest and rot alone ; without being mixed up in 80 
horrible a human hash as this ! 

There were some women saying Ave Marias, withm 
the square, for the departed souls of their friends; but 
our arrival took them from this pious work, and set 
them upon some calculati ted with us, and 
our carriages, and the number of it—to direct them in the 
selection of lucky numbers in the lottery, upon their 
return to Naples! 

19th, The King waited upon a company of beggars 
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attheir meal ; and afterwards washed their feet. This 
day is observed with the greatest solemnity. No car- 
jages have been allowed to move about the streets. 
Alf the higher classes have put on mourning, and the 
soldiers have pom. with arms reversed, and muffled 
drums. In the evening, the King, attended by his 
whole court, walked in procession, bareheaded, through 
the Toledo ; visiting the churches in his route, and 
kneeling before the images of the Virgin, who, on this 
eccasion, is dressed in deep mourning, 

20th. Good Friday. Continuation of the mourning 
of yesterday. It must be confessed that there is muc 
more of religious observance in Catholic, than in Pro- 
testant countries. ‘Then comes the question, to what 
extent is it whol to ge these outward 
observances? If too much importance be given to 
them, there is danger that religion will stop there, and 
degenerate into a mere homage of rites and ceremonies, 
in the place of that homage of our hearts and lives, 
which the Christian religion requires of us. And this is 
the objection which we make against the Catholics. 
Again, if there be no attention paid to forms, there is 
danger that the substance may be lost sight of; and 
that a religion without any rites, will soon become no 
religion at all ; and this, 1 apprehend, is the objection 
that the Catholics make against the Protestants. Both 
sides agree that some ceremonial is necessary, and it is 
only a question of degree between them after all. In 
determining this question of degree, it is not easy to lay 
down a rule that would be universally applicable, for it 
must vary with the different characters and habits of 
different nations ; and perhaps climate would not be 
without its influence, in regulating the standard of pro- 

riety. For example, the natives of the south seem to 

ve an intuitive love of show and spectacle, which 
forms a strong contrast with the plain and simple habi- 
tudes of the northern nations. And this consideration 
ought perhaps to have made me more tolerant in my 
remarks on Catholic ceremonies abroad ; for I believe 
that they may be less characteristic of the religion itself, 
than of the taste of the people, 

2ist. The Paschal Lamb, which I have observed in 
many of the houses, asa sort of pet during Lent, ap- 
oy no more. ‘The knife is at work for to-morrow’s 
east. 





Drove to Portici. The museum consists principally 
of specimens of the paintings found at Pompeii. These 
remains are very interesting, as illustrative of the state 
of the art amongst the Romans ; but it would be ridi- 
culous to take the paintings on the walls of the houses 
ofa provincial town as the standard of their skill. 

It is fair to suppose, that the taste of the ancients 
was as refined and fastidious in painting, as in the 
sister art of sculpture; and that the praises which they 
have lavished upon Zeuxis and Apelles, would have 
been supported by their works, if these works had 
come down to us. 

All traces of these great "nasters are lost; but, we 
know some of the most admired pieces of the latter 
were brought by Augustus to Rome; and Pliny’s de- 
scriptions, which do remain, seem to demonstrate that 
they must have been executed in a much higher style 
of finishing, and with a technical knowledge, that will 
in vain be sought in the painted walls of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Many of these, however, are designed 
with t taste, grace, and feeling ; and, if we suppose 
that the works of Zeuxis and Apelles were as superior 
to these, as the Last Judgment and the School of Athens, 
are tothe painted walls of a modern Italian room, we 
shall probably not form too high an estimate of the ex- 
cellence of the masters of ancient art. One of the most 
elegant figures in this museum is the picture of a female, 
with a pencil and tablets in her hand, which they call 
Sappho. The story of the picture is often plain, as in 
that of Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia, in the temple 
of Diana. Thus too we cannot mistake the represen- 
tation of a schoolmaster’s room, where an unhappy 
culprit is horsed on the back of one of his fellows— 
precisely as the same discipline is administered in many 
parts of England at present. 

Ve have also a specimen of their taste in caricature. 
A little delicate chariot, that might have been made 
by the fairies’ coachmaker, is drawn by a parrot, and 
driven by a grasshopper. This 1s said to be a satirical 
Tepresentation of Nero’s absurd pretensions as a Singer 
and a Driver; for Suetonius tells us he made his de- 
but on the Neapolitan theatre :--“ Et prodiit Nea- 
- primum : ibidem sapius et per complures contavit 

8. 

We oma afterwards to the royal palace, which 
Was fitted up by Murat. Every thing remains in the 
state he left it, except that the family pictures of him- 
self, and his wife, and her two brothers, N apoleon and 
Joseph, have been taken down from their high places, 
and thrust into a garret, “ amongst the common lum- 
ber.” He 18 represented in a fancy dress, which is 


almost ridiculously fantastic, with ear-rings in his ears, 
but, though a fine handsome man, [ doubt whether he 
has not a little the air of Tom Errand in Beau Clin- 
cher’s clothes. Madame Murat’s room and adjoining 
bath are strikingly elegant and luxurious, In her 
dressing-room is a small library ; in which I observed 
that the majority of the books were translations of 
English authors ;—Gibbon, Fielding, Hume, Thomson, 
Coxe’s House of Austria, Mrs. Radcliffe, and a long 
train of novels. In Joachim’s room, almost every ar- 
ticle of furniture is ornamented with the head of his 
favourite Henry 1V—the royal model which he is said 
to have proposed to himself, but he was not fortunate 
enough to meet with a Sully for his minister; and he 
lived to learn that the “ divinity which used to hedge 
a King,” was to be no protection to him, though he 
had won a crown by his valour, and worne it with the 
consent and acknowledgment of all Europe. That 
man must have the feelings of humanity strangely per- 
verted by political enmities, who can read the story of 
his ignominious death without pity. 

The leading feature in his character seems to have 
been, that gallant generous bravery so becoming a 
soldier, which he displayed on all occasions. In his 
very last retreat, he is said to have risked his life, to 
save the son of one of his nobility, who wanted the 
courage to doit himself. They were crossing the river, 
under the fire of the Austrians ; the horse of the young 
man was wounded, and his situation appeared hopeless. 
Joachim, moved by the distress of the father, plunged 
into the stream, and brought the son in safety to the 
bank, where the father had remained a helpless spec- 
tator of the whole transaction. But peace be to his 
ashes. I am no advocate for the scum, to which the 
fermentation of the French Revolution has given such 
undue elevation ; but there are always exceptions ; and 
Joachim, however he might be tainted with the orginal 
sin of the school in which he was bred, had deserved 
two well of mankind, by his own conduct in power, 
not to merit more compassion than he found, in the 
hour of his adversity. 

In the gardens of the Portici is a Fort, built to teach 
the present King the art of fortification, during his 
childhood ; and in the upper apartment is @ curious 
mechanical table, which is made to furnish a dinner 
without the attendance of domestics. 

In the centre of the table is a trap-door. The din- 
ner is sent up by pulleys from, the kitchen below. Each 
person has six bell-handles attached to his place, which 
ring in the kitchen, inscribed with the articles most in 
request at dinner. These are hoisted up by invisible 
agents something after the fashion of the entertainment 
in Beauty and the Beast ; or, to compare it with some- 
thing less romantic, and nearer home, Mr. 0.’s es- 
tablishment at Lanark, where dinner is served up by 
steam! A double chain, arranged like the ropes of 
a draw-well, sends up the dinner on one side, and 
carries down the dirty plates, etc. on the other. 

22d. Easter Sunday. Grand holiday. A feast at 
Portici, which reminded me of Greenwich fair. The 
dress of the peasantry gaudy and glittering ;—crimson 
satin gowns, covered with tinsel. 

Excursion to Vesuvius. My surgeon warned me 
against this ascent, but I was resolved to go. To leave 

— without seeing Vesuvius, would be worse than 
to die at Naples, after seeing Vesuvius. ‘The ascent 
was laborious enough, but no part of the labour fell 
upon my shoulders. When we arrived at the foot of 
the perpendicular steep, where it was necessary to leave 
our mules ; while my companions toiled up on foot, I 
got into an‘ easy arm-chair, and was carried on the 
shoulders of eight stout fellows, to my own great asto- 
nishment, and to the greater amusement of my friends, 
who expected every moment to see us all roll over to- 
gether. I certainly should not have thought the thing 
practicable, if I had not tried it ; for the ascent is as 
steep as it is well possible to be ; the surface however 
is rugged ; and this enabled the men to keep their foot- 
ing. t was not the pleasantest ride in the world ;_ for, 
without pretending to any extraordinary sensibility, 
there is something disagreeable in overcoming difficul- 
ties by the sweat of other men’s brows, even if they are 
well paid for it The men however seemed to enjoy it 
exceedingly. ; 

When you arrive at the top, it is an awful sight, more 
like the infernal regions, than any thing that human 
imagination could suggest. As you — the great 
crater, the crust upon which you tread becomes so hot, 
that you cannot stand long on the same place—your 
progress is literally “ per ignes suppositos cineri doloso ;” 
if you push your stick an inch below the surface, it takes 
fire, and you may light paper by thrusting it into any of 
the cracks of the crust. ‘The craters of the late eruption 
were still vomiting forth flames and smoke, and when 
we threw down large stones into these fiery mouths, 









one might have thought they were replying to Lear's 





imprecation—“ Rumble thy belly full !—Spit fire !"— 
Altogether, it wasa most sublime and impressive scene, 
and may be classed amongst the very few things in the 
world that do not disappoint expectation. 

The look down, into the great crater at the summit, 
is frightfully grand; and when you tum away from 
the contemplation of this fearful abyss, you are pre- 
sented with the most forcible contrast, in the rich and 
luxuriant prospect of Naples, and the surrounding 
country ; where all is soft and smiling as far as the eye 
can see. 

In our way home we explored Herculaneum ; which 
scarcely repays the labour. This town is filled up with 
lava, and with a cement caused by the large mixture 
of water, with the shower of earth and ashes that de- 
stroyed it; and it is choked up, as completely as if 
molten lead has been poured into it. Here therefore 
the work of excavation was so laborious, that all which 
could be done had been to cut a few passages. Besides, 
it is forty feet below the surface, and another town is 
now built over it; so that you grope about under 
ground by torchlight, and see nothing. 

Pompeii, on the contrary, was destroyed by a shower 
of cinders, in which there was a much less quantity of 
water. It lay for centuries, only twelve feet below 
the surface; and these cinders being easily removed, 
the town has been again restored to the light of day. 

In the evening the Theatre of S. Carlo re-opened 
with a new opera, and a splendid ballet. 

23d. ‘The finest looking men in Naples are the Laz- 
zaroni, the lowest class in the order of society ; an- 
swering to the Lazzi in the old Saxon division of class- 
es in our own island: “ Dividebantur antiqui Saxones 
in tres ordines ; Edilingos, Filingos, et Lazzos; hoc est, 
nobiles, ingenuos, serviles. Restat antique appellationis 
commemoratio, Ignavos enim lazie hodie dicimus.”— 
(Spelman.) 

But if Lazzaroni be at all connected with laziness, 
the term has little application to the bearers of bur- 
dens in Naples; unless it be explained in the same 
manner as lucus & non lucendo, If they are fond of 
sprawling in the sun, they are enjoying the holiday of 
repose which they have earned by their own industry ; 
and which they have a right to dispose of according 
to their own taste. There is an amphibious class of 
these fellows, who seem to live in the water. I have 
stood watching a boat for hours, which | had at first 
imagined was adrift, without an owner ; to which one 
of these fishermen would occasionally mount out of the 
water with an oyster, and then down he went again, in 
search of another. 

They seer to be a merry joyous race, with a keen 
relish for drollery, and endued with a power of feature, 
that is shown in the richest exhibitions of comic gri- 
mace. Swinburne says well, that Hogarth ought to 
have visited Naples, to have beheld the “ sublime of 
caricature.” 

I know few sights more ludicrous, than that which 
may be enjoyed by treating a Lazzarone to as many 
yards of macaroni as he can contrive to slide down his 
throat without breaking its continuity. 

Their dexterity is almost equal to that of the Indian 
Jugglers, and much more entertaining. 

24th. In ascending the scale of society, we do not 
find progressive improvement in information, as we 
mount to the top. 

The ignorance of the higher classes has long been 
proverbial. Murat had instituted a female school of 
education, on a large scale, which was well attended 
by the principal families in Naples; and a taste for 
knowledge was beginning to spread very rapidly; but 
Murat is dead! The most thriving profession is the 
law ; and almost every tenth man is a lawyer. 

25th. Went in the evening to the Teatro Nuovo, 
where Italian tragedies and comedies are performed ; 
and which is attended, particular! the younger 
classes of the Neapolitans, as a school of pronuncia- 
tion, and a lesson in language. Nothing can be more 
barbarous than the Neapolitan dialect. There was 
but little vis comica in the performance ; and indeed 
the piece was a suspirious, haranens, white-handker- 
chief business, translated from a senumental German 
comedy. 

The rustic, who seems to be the same-—-at least in 
the stage representation of the character—all the world 
over, was well done, and reminded me of Emery. 

26th. Intended excursion to Pestum. Prevented 
by a fresh attack of pleurisy. Perhaps there is no great 
cause for regret ; for, however fine the ruins may be, 
there is no story of the olden time to make them par- 
ticularly interesting. If ruins are sought out as mere 
objects to please the eye, I doubt if there be "3 thing 
in Italy that could be put in comparison with Tintern 
Abbey. But it is the deeds that have been done, and 
the men that did them—the Scipios, and the Catos, 
and the Brutuses—that invest the ruins of Rome with 
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their great charm and interest. Independently of these 
recollections, there is perhaps nothing to be seen in 
Italy so beautiful as the light, elegant and graceful 
ruins of a Gothic Abbey. 

This associating principle seems to operate, and give 
an interest, even to places where the adventures which 
make them memorable are notoriously fictitious ; for to 
no other cause can I attribute the pains [ have taken to 
identify the scenery of the Italian ; and I experienced 
serious disappointment at being unable to find the 
ruined archway in which Vivaldi was intercepted by 
the mysterious monk, in his visits to the villa of Signora 
Bianca ; which had probably never any existence ex- 
cept in the imagination of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The vicissitudes of the weather here are beyond 
every thing I have ever felt. During Easter week, it 
was intensely hot. On the 28th of “March, Vesuvius 
was covered with snow, and the four succeeding days 
have been as cold and comforttess as wind, sleet, and 
hail could make them. 

April 2d. Convalescence. Visited the opera for the 
first time. Of all the stupid things in the world, a se- 
rious opera is perhaps themost stupid, and the opera of 
to-night formed no exception to this observation. The 
theatre is, I believe, the largest in Europe, and it is cer- 
tainly too large for the singers, whose voices sound like 
penny trumpets on Salisbury Plain.* 

The pit contained 674 elbowed seats, in 19 rows; 
and there is standing rvom for at least 150 persons. 

The ballet of Gengis Khan was sp)endidly got up. 
The dancing was admirable, for though excellence 


must necessarily be confined to a few, all were good. ’ 


The spectacles are better managed here than in Eng- 
land. 1am afraid there is always something lumpish 
and awkward in the general effect of our corps deballet ; 
but here the groups are so picturesque, their motions 
so graceful, there is such a general expertness in the 
most complicated movements of the dance, and such a 
lightness and perpetual motion in all the figures, that 
the whole pal so has the effect of phantasmagoria, 

3d. The ex-King of Spain arrived, accompanied by 
his brother the present King of Naples, who had gone 
to Mola di Gaeta, to meet him. It is said that they 
now met for the first time after a separation of sixty 
years. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Returned to Rome—Criminal guillotined—Tivoli—Claude 
Lorraine — Roman Politics — Computation of Time — 
Preachers—Music—Paganini—Departuie from Rome— 
Falls of Terni—Return to Florence. 

April 5th. Lerr Naples in « fit of spleen and dis- 
gust at the continued inclemency of the weather, and 





* It ought to excite little wonder, that there are so few 
good singers in Italy ; for she is unable, from her poverty, to 
retain those whom she has herself formed. As soon as 
they become eminent, they are enticed away to foreign 
countries, and often return to Italy, after years of absence, 
enriched with the spoils of half the provinces of Europe. 
Besides, the Italians of the present day have no taste for 
the higher kinds of music ; for full and grand harmonies, or 
for instrumental music in general. If you talk to them of 
Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, they shrug up their should- 
ers, and tell you— £ Musica Tedesca,—non ci abbiamo 
gusto.” Cherubini, their only really great composer, might 
perhaps be cited as an exception, but he is in fact a most 
striking confirmation of their want of taste ; for his works 
are almost unknown, and he seems to be himself aware of 
the inability of his countrymen to appreciate his merits, by 
residing at a distance, and composing for foreign theatres, 
What the Italians like, is an easy flowing melody, unin- 
cumbered, as they would call it, with too much harmony. 
Whatever Corinne may say to the contrary, they seem to 
have little or no relish for impassioned music. Take an 
example of the taste of the times from the opera of to-night, 
Armida, the composition of their favotrite Rossini. His 
operas are always easy and flowing; abounding in pretti- 
nesses and melting cadenzas, but he never reaches, nor ap- 
parently does he attempt to reach, the sustained and elevat- 
ed character which distinguishes the music of Mozart. 
But Rossini’s works ought not to be too severely criticised ; 
for the continual demand for new music is greater than any 
fertility of head could supply. The Italians never like to 
go back; without referring so far as their own great Co- 
relli—Cimarosa, Paisiello, and others of equally recent 
date, are already become antiquated ; and as Rossini is al- 
most their only composer, he is obliged to write an opera in 
the interval of a few weeks, between the bringing out of the 
last, and its being laid on the shelf. 

It is a sad tantalizing thing to hear music in Italy which 
you may wish to carry away with you; for they have no 
printed music! This alone is sufficient to indicate the low 
state of the art. From Naples to Milan, I believe, there is 
no such artist as an Engraver of Music, and you never 
see a Music shop. You must therefore go without it, or 
employ a Copier, whose trade is regulated by the most ap- 
proved cheatmg rules, He charges you according to the 
quantity of paper written on, and therefore takes care not 
to write too closely, 





slept at Capua ; where we found none of those seducing 
luxuries which enervated the soldiers of Hannibal. 

6th. This day’s journey brought us to Velletri. It 
was nearly dark when we left ‘Terracina to pass over 
the Pontine Marshes. During the last stage our pos- 
tilion was constantly stopping, upon some pretence of 
the harness wanting repairs; at other times he pleaded 
that his horses were knocked up, and could not go be- 
yond a foot’s pace, on which occasion he would set up 
aloud song. All this was so like the common pro- 
logue to a robbery scene in romance, that we suspected 
the fellow must be a confederate with the banditti. 
At last we lost all patience ; my companion produced 
his pistols, and swore that the next time he relaxed from 
a trot, he would blow out his brains. This seemed to 
have its effect, and we rattled on to Velletri without 
ciearing up the mystery. 

7th. Reached Rome to breakfast. Went to bed in 
a high fever. Summoned a Roman surgeon to open a 
vein, which he did very tolerably ; but their practice is 
much more timid than our own, for as soon as he had 
taken a large thimbleful of blood, he was for binding up 
the arm again, and protested, in the most urgent 
manner, against the madness of my proceeding when 
he saw me determined to lose ten ounces. 

11th, Emerged from the confinement of a sick room, 
to enjoy again the genial air of Rome. How delightful 
is the calm tranquillity of this fallen capital, after the 
din and clatter of Naples! There is something so soft 
and balmy in the air, that I feel every mouthful revive 
and invigorate me; and it is now as warm as mid- 
summer in England. 

Went to the church of S. Maria del Popolo, where 
there is a great curiosity in sculpture ;—a statue by Ra- 
phacl. It is Jonas, in the moment of his deliverance 
trom the jaws of the great Leviathan of the Deep. The 
figure is beautifully elegant, and displays the same de- 
licate skill in outline, for which Raphael is so distin- 
guished in his pictures. It is doubted whether Loren- 
zetto executed this statue from Raphael’s design, or 
whether it received the finishing strokes from Raphael 
himself. As no other works of Lorenzetto display the 
same powers, it is fair to suppose the latter; and in- 
deed there is a masterly touch in the expression, that 
seems in itself sufficient to decide the question. 

12th. Passed the morning in the Studj of Canova 
and Thorwaldson. Confirmed in my former opinions 
of their respective merits, A statue of Washington, 
for the United States, just moulded by Canova; in 
which there is the same want of repose and simplicity, 
that is so often observable in his works. Thorwaldson 
had just finished the model of a Mercury, putting Ar- 
gus to sleep with his pipe; a figure of exquisite grace, 
archness, and spirit—the veritable son of Maia. 

Some traces of antiquity are continually meeting you 
in your walks through Rome; for instance, the white 
robes of the modern Italian butchers, which, considering 
their occupation, are strikingly neat, seem to be the 
cast off dresses of the priests who performed the act ot 
sacrifice. ' 

13th, An execution in the Piazza del Popolo. The 
culprit was a “ Fellow witha horrid face,’ who had 
murdered his father. The murder was detected in a 
singular manner, affording an extraordinary instance of 
the sagacity and faithful attachment of the dog to his 
master. The disappearance of the deceased had given 
rise to inquiry, and the officers of police went to his 
cottage, where, on examining his son, they learned that 
his father had gone out to work as usual, a few days 
before, and had not been seen since. As the officers 
were continuing their search in the neighbourhood, their 
attention was excited by observing a dog lying ina 
lone place ; who seemed to endeavour to attract their 
notice, by scratching on some newly-turned earth, 
Their curiosity was excited, by something peculiar in 
his action and manner, to examine the spot :——where 
they found the body. It would seem that the dog 
must have been an unobserved witness of his mas- 
ter’s murder, and had not forsaken his grave. On 
returning to the cottage with the body, the son was so 
struck with the discovery made by the officers by means 
which he could not divine, that, concluding it must 
have been by supernatural intimation, he made a full 
confession of his guilt ;--that he had beaten out his 
father’s brains with a mallet, at the instigation of his 
mother ; that he had dragged him to this by-place, and 
there buried him. The mother was condemned_to 
imprisonment for life; the son to the guillotine. He 
kept us waiting from ten o’clock till almost three ; for 
the execution is delayed till the culprit is brought to a 
due state of penitence, 

At last the bell rang, the Host was brougnt from a 
neighbouring church that he might receive the last 
sacrament; and soon afterwards the criminal was led 
out. Inglese was a passport on this as on other occa- 
sions, The guards that formed in a square round 








the guillotine, made way for me to pass; andI was 
introduced, almost against my will, close to the scaffold, 

A crucifix, and a black banner, with death’s heads 
upon it, were borne before the culprit, who advanced 
between two priests, He mounted the scaffold with a 
firm step, and did not once flinch till he stooped to 
put his head into the groove prepared to receive it, 

This is the trying minute ; the rest is the affair of less 
than a moment. It appears to be the best of all modeg 
of inflicting the punishment of death; combining the 
greatest impression on the spectator, with the least 
possible suffering to the victim. It is so rapid, that] 
should doubt whether there were any suffering; but 
from the expression of the countenance when the 
executioner held up the head, I am inclined to believe 
that sense and consciousness may remain for a few 
seconds after the head is off. The eyes seemed to 
retain speculation for a moment or two, and there was 
a look in the ghastly stare with which they glared upon 
the crowd, which implied that the head was aware of 
its ignominious situation. And indeed there is nothin 
improbable in this supposition ; for in all injuries of the 
spine whereby a communication with the sensorium is 
cut off, it is the parts below the injury which are de. 
prived of sensation, while those above retain their 
sensibility. And so, in the case of decapitation, the 
nerves of the face and eyes may for a short time con- 
tinue to convey impressions to the brain, in spite of the 
separation from the trunk. : 

14th. J£gina marbles; these belong to an earlier 
age of sculpture than that of Phidias, and are curious 
specimens of the infancy of the art. amongst the 
Greeks. 

The symmetry is very defective ; and there is a sort 
of sardonic smile in the expression of all the faces that 
is unintelligible, without knowing the history of the 
group. 

Amongst the amusements of the people there is 
nothing more striking than the energy and interest 
which they exhibit in the common game of Morra, 

This game is played by two persons ; they both hold 
out their right hands, with the fingers extended ; then, 
each contracts or shuts one, or as many of his fingers 
as he pleases; calling out at the same time the number 
which he guesses will be the whole amount of his own 
and his adversary’s contracted fingers; this they both 
do, at the samemoment, and very rapidly. Whichever 
guesses rightly, scores one, which is done by holding 
out one finger of the left hand; the game may be five 
or ten, or more, at pleasure. 

The vivacity with which they pursue this game is 
extraordinary. As may be supposed, from the nature 
of the game, it often creates disputes and quarrels, and 
in the days when every man carried his stiletto, these 
quarrels but too often ended in blood. 

15th to 20th. There is now scarcely a stranger in 
Rome. The ceremonies of Easter being over, all the 
world is gone to Naples; and the best lodgings are now 
to be had for half tne price that would have been asked 
two months ago. 

Accidentally encountered some old friends and school 
fellows. What a delightful thing it is to laugh and 
talk over the almost forgotten days of boyhood; when 
all was fun and frolic. For a moment. one escapes 
from the present to the past, and becomes a boy over 
again. 

22d. Excursion to Tivoli. We rose before the sun, 
and reached Tivoli to breakfast. The morning was 
beautiful, and the morning is the spring of the day, 
when all nature is fresh and joyous, and man is fresh 
to enjoy it. It is the custom of the Cicerone to lead 
you a long round of some miles, to see the cascatelle, 
and other things which are not worth seeing; and 
I regretted that I had not rather remained the whole 
morning in the charming environs of the temple of 
Vesta. K- 

The great cascade is artificial—the work of Bernini; 
but I prefer much the natural fall which the waters 
have worked for themselves through the fissures of the 
rock ; which is seen with such admirable eflect from a 
hollow cavern called the Grotto of Neptune. A pretty 
and intricate shrubbery covers the precipice, throug 
which a path has been cut to enable aes to descend 
to this spot; and I have seldom looked upon a scene 
which unites at once so much of the sublime and the 
beautiful ; but I will not attempt to describe it, A cas 
cade is one of those things that bids defiance to the pea 
or the pencil; for the noise and the motion, which 
constitute, in fact, almost all that is grand and — 
in a real waterfall, are lost in a picture; and when 
these are taken away, what remains—but an unseemly 
patch of white paint? If the imagination is to supply 
the loss, it might as well represent the whole scene. 

Horace may well be justified for his partiality to the 
praceps Anio et Tiburni lucus. It is an exquisite spot; 
and well calculated to suggest the idea of a retreat 
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from the world, with the calm pleasures of a life of 
rural retirement : 
Tibur Argeo positum colono 
Sit mew sedes utinam senectz ! 
Sit modus lasso maris, et viarum 
Militieque ! 

It was in the scenery of Tivoli that Claude delighted 
to study nature ; and in most of his landscapes there 
may be traced some features of the soft and beautiful 
combinations of the elements of landscape, which the 
scenery of Tivoli affords in such abundance. But the 

ictures of Claude represent nature rather as she might 
than as she is. His oy are poetic nature ; 
nature abstracted from all local defects; by which 
] mean, that though all the separate features of his pic- 
tures are true to nature, yet that he has compounded 
them in a manner, to form a general whole such as will 
never be found existing together in a real landscape. 
Thus he has done in landscape, what the Greek artists 
have done in sculpture, who, from the separate excel- 
lences of different individuals, have combined perfect 
figures, far superior in grace and beauty to any single 
living model. ” ‘ Bk 
23d. Visited the Lunatic Asylum. I should have 
been inclined to suppose, in a country where the natives 
display so much vivacity and energy in the ordinary 
Do healthy state of their minds, that their mad-houses 
would have exhibited a strange scene of violent excite- 
ment. But I was surprised to find every thing calm 
and tranquil. There were no raving patients; and 
only two whom it was necessary to confine, by a slight 
chain, to the wall of their apartment. I was much 
struck by the appearance and expression of two un- 
fortunates labouring under the most opposite symptoms. 
The one was a captain in the army, who had been dri- 
ven mad by jealousy. He was walking up and down 
along room, with a quick and agitated step, and, I was 
told, he had been occupied in the same way for ten 
years; except during the few hours of sleep. He 
seemed to be suffering the pains of the damned, as 
they have been described to proceed from the worm 
that never dieth. The other was a melancholy ma- 
niac, lying in the sun; so utterly lost in vacancy, that 
I endeavoured in vain to rouse him from his reverie, 
He had a cast of countenance so cynic, that he might 
have furnished a painter with an admirable study for 
a Diogenes. 

24th. The politicians of Rome look to the future 
with gloomy apprehension. The general opinion seems 
to be, that the temporal power of the Pope will end with 
Pius VII. ; and that Austria will lay her paw upon the 
ecclesiastical dominions. 

Connected as the House of Austria is with the 
reigning families of Tuscany and Naples, such an at- 
tempt might have little opposition to fear in the rest 
of Italy; and indeed as to the Papal States, even if 
there were any national feeling to keep them together, 
which I believe there is not, the people seem too 
much disposed to rely upon the interposition of mi- 
raculous assistance from above to do any thing for 
themselves. 

When the French were advancing in 1798, how 
Was it that the Papal Government prepared to resist 
them? Bya levy en masse ? No—but by a proces- 
sion of three of the most sacred relics in the possession 
of the church. These relics were—I? Santo Volto, a 
miraculous portrait of the Saviour ; and a Santa Maria, 
& portrait of the Virgin, supposed also to be painted 
by supernatural agency ; and the chains which St. 
— wore in prison, from which the angel liberated 


This procession was attended by nearly the whole 
population of Rome, comprehending alf ranks and 
ages and sexes, the greater part of them bare-footed 
Satisfied with this, they remained in a state of inac- 
lvity, in the hope that Heaven would interpose in their 
favour, by soine miraculous manifestation of its power. 
Such is ever the effect of superstition, which substitutes 
rites for duties, and teaches men to build their hopes of 
divine favour upon any other rather than the only true 
and rational foundation of such hopes—the faithful and 
exemplary discharge of their cwn duties. 

The Italians now make a triumphant appeal to the 
late restoration of the Pope, as a visible interference of 

idence, which ought to convince a heretic that it is 
decreed by the counsels of Heaven, that the Pope shall 
endure for ever; and they hail this return as an omen 
and security for the same miraculous assistance in the 
ume to come, forgetting the admirable doctrine of the 
Trojan patriot, 

Els olwvig ceisos, duivecdou wreel rarpne! 

In the evening went to the theatre. An Italian co- 
medy, or rather a German play, translated into Italian. 
~-German sentiment seems to please all the world, in 
Spite of its stupidity ; else, why do we all pilfer from 





Kotzebue? Vestris, the great comic actor of Italy, 
eee the part of a valet, with considerable archness 
and humour: but he is a “ tun of man ;” and a fat 
man is fit to act nothing but a fat man; for perhaps 
there is no character but Falstaff, of which fat is an 
essential attribute. But, when I speak slightingly of 
Vestris, I forget his Tale-bearer in the Bottega di Cafe, 
and his Burbero benefico;—both admirable pieces of 
acting, 

25th. I looked on this mornmg at a game at Pallone. 
This is a great improvement upon our fives. It is 
played by parties of a certain number on each side, 
generally six against six. ‘The pallone is a ball filled 
with air, about as big as a foot-ball. The players wear 
a sort of wooden guard, called RBracciale, into which 
the right hand is introduced ; this instrument, which 
is in shape not unlike a muff, reaches half way up to 
the elbow, and is studded with short wooden points. 
The player, grasping firmly a bar fixed in the inside of 
the Bracciale, to keep it steady, takes the ball before 
the bound, and vollies it, according to the tennis term, 
with amazing force. The object of the players is to 
prevent the ball falling within their lines. The weight 
of the Bracciale, placed as it is at the extremity of the 
arm, must require great muscular strength to support 
it, during along game. It isa truly athletic exercise, 
and though it is said to be the ancient follis of the Ro- 
= it must have undergone some alteration ; for the 

e, 


Folle decet pueros ludere, folle senes 


has no application to the modern game of the Puallone. 

Joined Lucien Buonaparte’s domestic circle in the 
evening, 

26th. Nothing is more perplexing in Italy, than the 
computation of time. It is pity that the Italians will 
not reckon their hours in the same manner with their 
neighbours. The ancient Romans divided the day into 
twenty-four hours. ‘Twelve of these, from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, composed their day, and 
the other twelve, from sunset to sunrise, made up the 
night. Hence, as the seasons changed, there must 
have been a proportionate variation in the length 
of their hours. T mt had however two fixed points; 
ga and midnight, which they called the sixth 
10ur. 

The modern division of the Italians differs from this ; 
they divide the day and night into twenty-four hours, 
which are all of an equal length, in every season of 
the year. 

Perhaps it may be more simple to reckon twenty- 
four hours in one series, than by our double series of 
twelve and twelve. 

But the perplexity arises from their not beginning to 
reckon from some fixed point, that shall not vary; as, 
for instance, from twelve o’clock at noon—when the 
sun crosses the meridian every day in the year. The 
Italians call half an hour after sunset the twenty- 
fourth hour; and an hour and a half after sunset, the 
first hour, or one o’clock. Hence the nominal hour of 
midday constantly changes with the season ; in June it 
is sixteen, and in December nineteen o'clock. 

27th. Lought to say something of the pulpit elo- 
quence of Italy, of which I have heard many specimens 
both here and at Naples. Lentis the great season of 
preaching. There is scarcely a day during that period, 
when you will not find some listening congregation, 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays, all the principal 
churches are crowded. At the Church of the Capu- 
chins near the Piazza Barberini, there is a preacher 
who delivers his discourses with the most graceful 
action—not theatrical but appropriate--studied no 
doubt, but so studied as to remove all appearance of 
constraint; no abruptness—no distortion—but every 
motion elegant and flowing, like the language it accom- 
panied, At the Church of the Jesuits also there is an 
excellent preacher for the middle and lower classes— 
plain, earnest and affectionate—just what we should 
desire in a parish priest in England. His sermons are 
practical, and his favourite topic repentance, which he 
enforces in the most sowed manner, though he is 
too fond of illustrating by examples taken from the 
Madonna and the Apocrypha! Saints. 

But let me attempt a sketch of the great Preacher of 
all—the Frate Pacifico—a Franciscan. Pacifico is a 
ruddy, robust, portly man, with a eee denot- 
ing good sense and strength of intellect; and a voice 
sonorous, flexible, and commanding. His manner is 
earnest, even to vehemence, but wanting in that ten- 
derness of appeal, which is the most winning talent of 
a Preacher. e is most successful in the use of indig- 
nation, or irony, of which latter weapon perhaps he 
is too fond ;—dramatising the sinner’s part, with a 
humour peculiar to himself. He carries this often to 
the verge; and sometimes beyond the verge, of the 
ridiculous ; but then, recovering himself in a moment 








with admirable address, he will fulmmate in a dignified 
and terrific strain, that strikes conviction to the hearts 
of his hearers. Like most other extempore preachers, 
however, he does not know when to have done, and 
seldom concludes till he has exhausted himself, as wel! 
as his subject. What this exhaustion must be, cannot 
be estimated without remembering that Pacifico preach- 
es in the climate of Rome, dressed in the coarse Francis- 
= habit—which does not comprehend the luxury of a 
irt. 

I was astonished at the fearless freedom with whieh 
he treated his audience, careless whom he might 
offend, in a late sermon; the leading dnft of which 
was, the utter worthlessness of mere ceremonies, and 
the hypocrisy and folly of placing our reliance, or 
endeavouring to make others place reliance, on &@ 
scrupulous, pharisaical observance of outward devo- 
tional acts ; and all this in the presence of sundry car- 
dinals ! 

There is no one to whom I could compare him, 
amongst our own pene perhaps Dr. Chal- 
mers—of whom he reminds me by his devoted ear- 
nestness, his entire absorption in his subject, and the 
fertility of his invention; but he has not Chalmers’s 
splendour of language or variety of illustration—bis 
learning being apparently confined to his own — 
sion. But then, his voice, with its deep rich double- 
bass, makes up for these deficiencies. 

In a country where there is so much preaching, and 
where almost all preaching is extempore, or at least 
memoriter, there must necessarily be many bad preach- 
ers, but there are scarcely any Drawlers; there is non- 
sense enough, but not that lifeless dull monotony of 
topic, style, and voice, which so often sets our own 
congregations to sleep. Some of them, particularly at 
Naples, are very ridiculous, from the vehemence of 
their gesticulations ; and there is always a crueifix in 
the pulpit, which often leads to the introduction of a 
dramatic style. There is a practice too, common toall, 
which at first is apt to excite a smile. The Preacher 
pronounces the sacred name without any particular 
observance, but as often as he has occasion to mention 
la santissima Madonna, he whips off his little scull-cap 
with an air that has as much the appearance of polite- 
ness, as of reverence. But lest my preaching article 
should grow into a Sermon, | conclude it abruptly—as 
most of the Italian preachers do their sermons—-who 
hurry down the stairs of the pulpit, without doxology, 
prayer, or blessing. P 

28th. Visited again and again the relics* of “ Al- 
mighty Rome.” At this delightful season you are 
tempted to pass the whole night in wandering among 
the ruins, which make a more solemn impression than 
when lighted up by the “ garish eye” of day. | have 
never encountered any obstruction in these midnight 

rambles, nor seen any robbers, except the other even- 
ing, in the castle of St. Angelo. I had ascended to the 
roof to enjoy the view, when I observed a party drink- 
ing wine on the leads, who very courteously invited me 
to partake of their good cheer. 1 found that these fel- 
lows were the leaders of a gang of robbers, for whose 
apprehension a large reward had been offered. As the 
robbing trade was becoming slack, they hit upon the 
ingenious expedient of surrendering themselves, in or- 
der to obtain it; and it is not a little extraordinary 
that the Government should have consented to these 
terms, so that these fellows will, after a confinement 
of a year in the castle of St. Angelo, be let loose again 
upon society. In the mean time, they seem to live 
pleasantly enough; the English go and talk to them 
about the particulars of their robberies, and I am told 
that one of our countrywomen has made them a hand- 
some present. This is a strange mode of putting down 
robbers ; but, if we were not to see strange things, 
who would be at the pains of travelling—tor, after all, 
I believe Madam de Staél is right, when she calls ita 
“triste plaisir.” ’ , 

29th. Amongst the charms of an Italian evening, I 
ought to mention the street-singing and serenading. 
That has happened to music in Italy, which happens 
to language and style, to poetry and painting, and in- 
deed to every thing else in this world. When a cer- 
tain point of perfection has been attained, the progress 
afterwards is in a contrary direction ; and a corruption 
of taste is introduced by the very attemptto pursue 
improvement beyond the line, which limits all human 
exertion by the irreversible fiat— thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” But though music must be con- 





* It is a remarkable circumstance that the whole Pala- 
tine Hill is now, with the exception of one small portion, in 
the possession of the English—of that people whom the 
Romans used contemptuously to designate as “ penitus 
toto divisos orbe Britannos.” Sir W. G. has purchased 
the Villa Spada, with a large tract of garden and vineyard, 
and almost all the remainder is the property of the English 
College. 
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sidered as on the decline in Italy, there is, notwith- 
standing, a general diffusion of musical taste and musi- 
cal talent, extending to the lowest ranks. I have often 
set my window open at night to listen to the “dying 
falls” of a favourite air, distributed into parts, and sung 
by a party of mechanics returning home from their 
work, with a degree of skill and science that would not 
have disgraced professional performers, The sere- 
nade is a compliment of gallantry, by no means confin- 
ed to the rich. It is customary for a lover, even of the 
lowest class, to haunt the dwelling of his mistress, 
chanting a rondo, or roundelay, during the period of his 
courtship. 

One of these swains infested our neighbourhood, and 
my Italian master * caught the words, which were 
pretty enough; though, as he says is generally the 
case, they are not reducible to the rules of: syntax :— 

Fiori d’ argento 
Che per amare a voi 
Ci ho pianto tanto 
Poveri pianti miei 
Gettati al vento, 

In saying “ that the Italians have no taste for instru- 
mental music in general, 1 do not mean to assert that 
they have not individual performers of consummate 
talent, among whom it would be injustice not to men- 
tion the celebrated Paganini.t He is a man of eccen- 
tric character, and irregular habits. ‘Though generally 
resident at Turin, he has no fixed engagement ; but, as 
occasion may require, makes a trading voyage through 
the principal cities of Italy, and can always procure a 
theatre, upon the condition of equal participation in 
the receipts. Many stories are told of the means by 
which he has acquired his astonishing style; such as 
his having been imprisoned ten years with no other re- 
source, and the like. But, however this may be, his 
powers over the violin are most extraordinary. 

30th. A grand ceremony at the church of St. John 
Lateran ; at the conclusion of which the Pope, from 
the balcony, gave his blessing to the people, who were 
assembled in thousands in the large square below. 

As soon as the Pope appeared, there was a discharge 
of artillery ; the bands of military music struck up; 
and the people sunk on their knees, uncovered. A so- 
lemn silence ensued, and the blessing was conferred. 
All seemed to receive this with reverential awe, and it 
was impossible not to imbibe a portion of the general 
feeling. 

In my way home I encountered his Holiness’s equi- 
page, and had an opportunity of observing the Roman 
mode of testifying respect to the Sovereign. All ranks 
take off their hats and fall on their knees, till the car- 
riage has passed. But this is in harmony with the 
titles which are conferred upon the Pope { at his co- 
rouation ; when the senior Cardinal puts the tiara on 
his head, and addresses him in these words :--Accipe 
Tiaram, tribus corenis ornatam, et scias Patrem te esse 
Principwm et Regum, Rectorem orbis, in terra Vicarium 
Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi. 

May 4th. Left Rome at sunrise. My carriage is a 
sort of buggy on four wheels, drawn by a single horse, 
My bargain with my voiturier is, to be taken to Flo- 
rence in six days, and to be fed and lodged on the road ; 
for which I am to give him twenty dollars. The pace 
is tiresome enough at first ; for the horse seldom quits 
his walk, even for an equivocal amble ; but if you have 
no particular object in getting on, you soon become 
reconciled to this. Besides, it affords ample leisure for 
surveying the country, and gratifying your curiosity at 
any particular point, where you wish to deviate from 
the road; for you may easily overtake your carriage, 





* T am sure every stranger going to Rome will thank me 
for pointing out to his notice Signor Armellini; a man 
whose mind is richly stored with the treasures of ancient 
and modern literature, and of such pleasing manners, and 
such variety of information, that the study of a grammar, 
which is usually an irksome task, becomes, in his hands, an 
agreeable recreation. 

{ [ subjoin the spirited description of a friend, whose 
musical science and acknowledged taste enable him to 
speak with much more authority than myself. ‘“ Paganini’s 
performance bears the stamp of the eccentricity of his cha- 
racter. As to mechanism, it is quite perfect ; his tune and 
the thrilling intonation of his double stops are electric ; 
his bow moves as if it were part of himself, and endued 
with life and feeling; his staccato is more strongly marked 
than ever I knew, and, in the smoother passages there is 
a glassiness, ifone may so say, which gives you the notion 
of the perfection of finish, and the highest refinement of 
practice. Though, in general, there is an ambition to 
display his own talents, by an excess of ornament, yet he 
can, if he will, play with simplicity and pathos, and then 
his power over the passions is equal to that of any orator or 
actor,” 

{ Let me here record the compliment with which the Pope 
lately received a party of English, upon their presentation 
to him ;—‘ Ho sempre gran pricere nel videre g? Inglesi 
tanto hanno futto per la causa di tutt> il mondo,” ; 





We halted for the night at Civita Castellana—the an- 
cient Veii*—-as it is said, and it saves a great deal of 
trouble to believe every thing that is said. The town is 
beautifully situated ; and old Soracte, under the mo- 
dern disguise of St. Oreste, stands up boldly by himself 
in the middle of the plain, at a short distance from the 


town. 

5th. Left Civita Castellana before daylight, in order 
to reach Terni in good time. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the views on entering the vale of Terni, 
through which the road andthe river Nera meander. 
This day’s journey was delightful. It was a May 
morning, such as you may read of in England, in 
Isaac Walton’s description. The scenery is always 
rich, and sometimes romantic. The features of an 
Italian landscape are very peculiar. The bold and the 
grand are constantly blended with the soft and the 
beautiful, Thus, amongst the rugged rocks of Terni, 
the ilex, the cypress, and the fir, with the spring leaves 
of the other trees of the forest, refresh the eye with 
every variety of green; while the mountain-ash, the 
acacia, the laburnum, and the pink-flowered Judas tree, 
a!l in full blossom, add a richness which never belon 
to the English landscape. Of the Falls of Terni I will 
only say, that I enjoyed this charming scene, with all 
the embellishments that a lovely May evening could 
add to it. ‘The day has its seasons like the year, and 
evening, rich in every variety of tint, is its autumn, to 
me the most delightful of all the seasons, whether of 
the day or the year. 

The ray of the setting sun, playing on the light 
foam of the cascade, created innumerable rainbows ; 
and the thrush, whose note is more grateful to my ear 
than that of the nightingale herself{—though I believe 
this preference must, be traced to the all-powerful prin- 
ciple of association, for I have listened to her song in 
some of the happiest hours of my life—gave me a con- 
cert, in harmony with all around it. 

There is, however, always something to disgust in 
reality ;--and much of the pleasure of my walk was 
destroyed by a troop of clamorous beggars, who be- 
set me on every side ; and the more money I gave, the 
more beggars I had, ‘This was villanous ; for if ever 
there were a walk which “ silence” ought to “ accom- 
pany,” and with which she might be “ pleased,” it is a 
still evening’s walk in the vale of Tern. 

The cascade has been often described ; but perhaps 
no description can give a more lively idea of the impres- 
sion which the first sight of it makes upon the spec- 
tator, than the exclamation of Wilson the painter, 
overheard by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who happened to 
be on the spot. Wilson stood for a moment in speech- 
less admiration, and then broke out with—‘* Well done, 
Water, by G—!” 

6th. Iam more reconciled every day to my mode of 
travelling. The weather is beautiful. Thirty-five 
miles is the average of a day’s journey. By starting at 
sunrise one-half of this is accomplished by ten o’clock. 
It is then usual to halt till two, which affords time for 
a siesta during the heat of the day, and the remainder 
of the journey is concluded about seven in the evening. 
To me, whose object in life seems unhappily confined 
to the task of kiliing time, till time shall kil me, no mode 
of travelling could be better suited ; and the day, thus 
filled up, slips away imperceptibly. But time is a sad 
antagonist to contend against; kill him as you may, 
day after day, you find him up again fresh sal revived, 
more pertinacious than Sinbad’s old man, to renew the 
battle with you in the morning. Again: I doubt, all 
things considered, whether it be not better to travel by 
yourself, than with a companion. It is true, you may 
not always poate yourself, but you may at least bear 
your own ill-humour. If a could select the very 
companion you would wish, it might alter the case ; 
though it seems fated that all travelling companions 
should fall out ; and history is full of instances, from 
Paul and Barnabas, down to Walpole and Gray. So 
I jog on, contented at least, if not happy to be alone ; 
though not perhaps without often feeling the truth of 
Marmontel’s observation : 

“ Tl est triste de voir une belle campagne, sans pouvoir 
dire & quelqwun, Voila une belle campagne !” 

Breakfasted at Spoleto—which held out successfully 
against Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymene; the 
inhabitants of which still pride themselves on the 
prowess of their ancestors, and show the Porta d’ An- 





* The real Veii has been discovered at Isola Barberini, 
about a mile and a half from La Storta, and ten from Rome. 
This discovery is not a doubtful one, but is authenticated 
by numerous inscriptions, which, with several marble pil- 
lars, fragments of temples, and statues, have been lately 
found here. What a mean opinion does this give of the 
prowess of the Romans, who, in so advanced a period of 
their history, could only subdue a city, situated thus at 
their gates, by @ lucky stratagem, an after a ten years’ 
siege ! 








nibale, In digging the foundation of a new bridge, the 
remains of an old Roman bridge have lately been dis- 
covered here. 

Near Foligno, I encountered a troop of pilgrims, on 
their way home from Loretto to Naples, dressed in 
picturesque uniform, and chanting the evening hymn 
to the Virgin, in very beautiful harmony. 

7th. Debated for some time whether I should pursue 
my route to Florence; or proceed by way of Loretto 
and Ancona, to Bologna ; but our Lady, when put into 
the scale against the heathen Goddess of the Tribune, 
immediately kicked the beam—so I turned to the left, 
and continued my way to Perugia. Here my voiturier 
contrived to take up another passenger’s luggage, with 
out my perceiving it, and soon after we got out of the 
town, he overtook his fare, to whom he assigned a place 
on the outside, in spite of my remonstrances ; argui 
that I had only taken the inside of the carriage tomy: 
and that he had the patronage of the spare seat on the 
box. The shortest road to redress would have been to 
take the law into my own hands; but the appeal to 
force is the worst, and therefore should be the last 
resort, especially in this case, where the issue was 
doubtful—for the odds were two to one. On arriving 
at Passignano, I appiied to the police, and brought my 
voiturier to his senses. 

By the by, a written contract with a voiturier, to be 
valid, ought to be > oy by two witnesses and stamped 
by the police ; but when the merits of the case are plain, 
a stranger will generally find redress, in spite of infor 
malities, If, however, you wish to secure the good 
behaviour of your voiturier—keep the command of your 
purse in your own hands, You must make occasional 
advances on the road, but let these always be less than 
the fare. 

8th. Passignano is a miserable hamlet, on the brink 
of the lake of Perugia; and the wretched inhabitants 
bear witness, by their pallid appearance, to the pesti- 
lent air in which they live. 

Near this place is the scene of the memorable battle 
of ‘Thrasymene. It requires no lights of generalship 
to perceive the egregious error of Flaminius, in march 
ing his army down into a trap; where Hannibal, by 
taking possession of the heights, completely check- 
mated, or rather, to preserve the analogy of the game, 
stale-mated him. 

Took my morning rest at Castiglione Fiorentino, a 


} beautiful village, inthe Tuscan dominions. The change 


in the appearance of the country, or rather of the in- 
habitants, as you leave the dominions of the Pope, and 
enter the Grand Duke’s territories, is very much in 
favour of the latter. 

In the Papal States all is slovenly and squalid; there 
seems to be no middle link in the chain of society be 
tween the cardinal and the beggar. 

In Tuscany, the very cottages areneat and orna- 
mental ; and there is in the dress and the appearance 
of the peasantry something which bespeaks a sense of 
self-respect, and a taste for comforts, which will never 
be found where the peasantry is in a state of hopeless 
vassalage. ; 

It was now the hay-making season, and the women 
in their neat picturesque dresses, and tasteful straw- 
hats, handled their rakes with an elegance of manner 
that would have suited a scene in Arcadia. 

After a long drive through a delightful country, I 
arrived two hours after dark at Rimaggio. The night 
was beautiful; the air cool and sweet, and the nig t- 
ingales singing all round us. A meagre supper.—Mine 
host said it was the positive order of the i 
and that he should be exposed to a fine if he allow 
any meat to be dressed in his house on a Friday; so 
that it was in vain I pleaded my heretical right to eat 
what I pleased. , sas 

The cheapness of living in Italy and the imposition 
practised upon travellers, may be collected from the 
price a voiturier pays for the supper at the table d’hote, 
and the lodging of bis passengers, which I have ascem 
tained to be four Pauls per head : --something less 
than two shillings. The common charge to an Eng- 
lishman travelling post, who does not fare a whit better, 
is ten Pauls for dinner, and as many more for lodging, 

9th. This day’s journey carried me through a poorer 
country than I have yet seen. I conversed a good deal 
with the peasants, but found them too ignorant to ex- 
plain much of theirown economy. Their farms seemed 
to be very small—seldom exeeding thirty acres. There 
is no such thing as capital amongst them ; the landlord 
finds implements of all kinds, seed, and manure; and 
divides the produce with the tenant, after the manner 
of the French Metayers. In their mode of cultivation, 
manual labour appears to bear a much greater proportion 
to the other means of production than in ours. For 
certain crops the ground is broken entirely with the 
spade, I observed no farm servants, but the peasant’s 
whole family, male and female, mustered in the field. 
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Their fare seemed to be very poor; a mess of lupini, 
boiled up in a little broth, and washed down with a very 
weak sour wine, was the dinner, of which they invited 
me to partake. In the richer parts of Tuscany, large 
farms and rich farmers are not uncommon. The breed 
of cattle is large and fine, and invariably of a grey dove 
colour. At Incisa, to-day, I saw a calf being led to the 
slaughter-house; adorned about the head and horns, 
like a victim in an ancient sacrifice. Other ancient 
customs still linger in the mountainous parts of this 
country, where the people still believe and practise the 
mysteries of augury, a science in which their Etruscan 
ancestors were so deeply learned. Indeed, it was from 
them that the Romans derived it:—“Quocirea bent 

majores nostros Senatus tum, cum florebat Imperium, 
decrevit, ut de principum filiis sex singulis Etruria popilis 
in disciplinam traderentur, ne ars tanta proper tenuitatem 
hominum, 2 religionis auctoritate abduceretur, ad mercedem 
atque questum.” Cic. de Div. However we may now 
laugh at such a pretended science, we need not wonder 
when we reinember to how late a period the belief in 
witchcraft has continued in our own country, that it 
was made the subject of a controversy in the age of 
Cicero, whether there was any real power of divining to 
be collected from the flight of birds; and the supporter 
of this opinion dedicated his book to Cicero himself. 

Two years ago, when the scarcity of provisions was 
so severely felt throughout Italy, the inhabitants of the 
Tuscan Apennines, who rely very much upon chesnuts 
for their support, would have been almost exterminated, 
from the complete failure of that crop, had they not been 
persuaded, the year before, into the more general culti- 
vation of the potatoe. The prejudice against it was so 
great, that it was only by offering a reward to each 
peasant, for a certain quantity of his own cultivation, 
that the government succeeded in the attempt. It is to 
the credit of the Tuscan character, that numbers, who 
in that time of famine had felt the benefit and importance 
of this vegetable, when they produced certificates of 
their being entitled to the government bounty, de- 
clined accepting it ; declaring thatthey no longer wanted 
bribing into the belief of the great utility of a plant, to 
which they owed the preservation of their lives. 

After a broiling day’s journey, I caught a view of fair 
Florence, from the top of the last hill, with all its domes 
and towers glittering in the last rays of the setting sun. 
Thinking the character of my equipage little suited to 
the magnificence of Schneiderf’s hotel, I established my- 
self at the Pelican; a good house, and much better 
adapted than Schneiderf’s to the finances of a man who 
does not travel en grand Seigneur. 





CHAPTER X, 
State of Society in Italy—Cavaliere Servente System— 
Italian Language—Bologna—Journey to Venice—St. 
Mark's Place—Fall of Venice—Gondolas—Rialto—Jour- 


ney to Milan—Verona— Napoleon Buonaparte—Austrian 
Dominion—Plain of Lombardy. 


May 16th, 1818. Arrer six days of continued tra- 
velling, a short season of repose succeeds as an agree- 
able vicissitude. Let me employ a portion of it in re- 
cording my impressions of the moral and political state 

the country in which [ have been sojourning. 

The discontent of the people, particularly in the 
Papal and Neapolitan states, is loud and open ;—for, 

gh the liberty of the press is unknown, they indulge 
in the fullest freedom of speech in canvassing the con- 
duct of their rulers. There is indeed ample cause for 
discontent ; the people seem every day more impatient 
of the civil and ecclesiastical oppressions to which they 
are subjected ; and a revolution is the common topic of 
conversation. If there were any rational hope of revolu- 
ton bringing improvement, it would by difficult not to 
wish for a revolution in Italy. 

A revolution, however, to be productive of benefit, 
Gught to be effected by the quiet operation of public 
opinion ; that is, of the virtuous and well-informed part 


the public ; and this would be, not revolution, but ' 


teform—the best way of preventing a revolution, in the 
modern sense of that term. But whére shall we look, 
in Italy, for the elements of such a reform? There can be 

ittle hope of its political amelioration till some improve- 
ment has taken place in its moral condition. How can 
any thing great or good be expected from a people 
where the state of society is so depraved as to tolerate 
the cavaliere servente system ?——a system which sanc 
tons the public display of apparent, it not real, infidelity 
to the most important and religious engagement of do- 
mestic life. And yet, constituted as society is in Italy, 
Bystem ought perhaps to excite little surprise. For 
marriage is here, for the most part, a mere arrangement 
of convenience ; and the parties often meet for the first 
time at the foot of the altar. An Italian does not expect 
from such an union the happiness of home, with the 
whole train of domestic chanties which an Englishman 





assuciates with the marriage-state ;. the spes animi credula 
mutui is certainly not the hope of an Italian husband— 
and the Cavaliere robs him of nothing which he is not 
quite content to spare. 

It is, indeed, nine times in ten, to the fault of the 
husband that the infidelity of the wife is to be ascribed. 
This is a reflection I have often made to Italian men, 
who have always seemed disposed to admit the truth of 
it; but the truth is better attested by the exemplary 
conduct of those women, whose husbands take upon 
themselves to perform the offices of affection that are 
ordinarily left to the Cavaliere. An Italian said to me 
one day, “ Una donna ha sempre bisogno d’appoggiarsi 
ad un uomo!” If she cannot repose her cares and her 
confidence in the bosom of her husband, is it very sur- 
prising that she should seek some other surport? Con- 
sider the character of the Italian woman. Ardent and 
impassioned—jealous of admiration—enthusiastic alike 
in love or in resentment—she is tremblingly alive to the 
provocations which she has so often to endure from the 
open neglect and infidelity of the man who has sworn 
to love and protect her. 

The sprete injuria forme is an insult which has pro- 
voked colder constitutions than the Italian to retaliate. 
What indeed is there to restrain her?—a sense of duty? 
—there is no such sense, An Italian woman is accus- 
tomed to consider the conjugal duties as strictly reci- 
procal, and would laugh to scorn, as tame and slavish 
submission, the meek and gentle spirit which prompted 
the reply of the “ divine Desdemona ”— 

Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life 
But never taint my love. 

And while there is so little to restrain, the effect of 
example is to encourage her to follow, the bent of her 
inclinations ; and she is attended by a licensed seducer, 
privileged to approach her at all hours, and at full liberty 
to avail himself of all the aid that opportunity and im- 
portunity can lend him for the accomplishment of his 
purpose, 

hese observations can only be meant to apply to 

the higher classes of society, to which the Cavaliere 
system is confined ; and it must not be supposed, even 
amongst these, that there are not many examples of 
domestic virtue and domestic happiness ; or that hus- 
bands and wives may not be found in Italy, as in other 
laces, fondly and faithfully attached to each other. 

Vor is it always a criminal connexion that subsists be- 
tween a Lady and her Cavaliere, though it is generally 
supposed to be so; but many instances might be cited 
where it is well known that it is not. 

There is indeed a sort of mysticism in the tender pas- 
sion, as it seems always to have existed in this country, 
which it is difficult to understand or explain, Platonic 
love, in the verses of Petrarch, if, indeed Petrarch’s 
love were Platonic, glows with a rapturous warmth, 
which often speaks the very language of a grosser feel- 
ing; while the most depraved of all passions has been 
clothed with a tenderness and delicacy of sentiment and 
expression which would seem to belong only to our 
purest affections. Witness Horace’s address to Ligu- 
rinus :— 

Sed cur heu Ligurine, cur 

Manat rara meas lacrimi per genas? 
Cur facunda parum decoro 

Inter verba cadit lingua silentio? 


‘What can be more tender, unless it be Pope’s beau- 
tiful imitation— 
But why—ah! tell me—ah! too dear! 
Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear? 
Why words so flowing, thoughts so tree, 
Stop or turn nonsense at one glance of thee? 


But to return ; the Cavaliere system must ever remain 
the great moral blot in the Italian character: and yet, 
this system founded as it is in the violation of all laws 
and feelings, has its own peculiar regulations, which it 
would be an unpardonable breach of etiquette to trans- 
gress. The 7 must not have children by her Para- 
mour; at least the notoriety of such a fact would be 
attended with the loss of reputation. What can be 
said of a state of society that can tolerate such things, 
but—* Reform it altogether.” 

I am afraid the morals of England will not derive 
much benefit from familiarizing our country-women to 
hear these connexions talked of, as they constantly are, 
without censure or surprise. It would be impossible, 
however, to introduce the system into England as it 
exists here. 

Few Englishmen would be found to bear the yoke 
that is here imposed on a Cavaliere. An Italian with- 
out pursuit or profession, may find in this philandering 
drudgery a pleasant mode of employing his time ; but 
in England, politics and field-sports would, if no better 
feelings or principles should oppose its introduction, be 





in themselves sufficient to interfere with such a system 





of female supremacy. But though much may be feared 
from familiarity with vice, 1 would rather hope that a 
nearercontemplation of its evil consequences will induce 
them to cling with closer affection to the moral habits 
and institutions of their own country, where the value 
of virtue and fidelity is still felt and appreciated as 
it ought to be; and to cultivate with increasing vigilance 
all those observances, which have been wisely set up as 
bulwarks to defend and secure the purity of the domestic 
sanctuary. 

I remember Fuller says——“ Travel not beyond the 
Alps. Mr. Ascham did thank God that he was but 
nine days in Italy; wherein he saw in one city more 
liberty to sin, than in London he had ever heard of in 
nine years. ‘That some of our gentry have gone thither 
and returned thence, without infection, I more praise 
God than their adventure.” If he entertained appre- 
hensions for the “ travel-tainted” gentry of his time, we 
may well feel anxiety for the ladies of our own ; feel- 
ing, as we must, that it is to the female virtues of Eng- 
land we should look, not only for the happiness of our 
homes—but also for the support of that national cha- 
racter, which has led to all our national greatness; for 
the character of a nation is ever mainly determined by 
the institutions of domestic life; and it is to the in- 
fluence of maternal precept and maternal example upon 
the mind of childhood, that all the best virtues of man- 
hood may ultimately be traced. 

17th. The Venus pleases me more thanever. There 
is nothing in Rome, or elsewhere, that can be compared 
with her. There is that mysterious something about 
her, quod nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum, impressed 
by the master-touch, which is as inexplicable as the 
breath of life. It is this incommunicable something, 
which no copy or cast, however accurate, is able to 
catch. I doubt whether the same thing can be observed 
of the Apollo; whence I am inclined to believe the 
notion, which, it is said, was first started by Flaxman 
—that the Apollo itself isbut a copy. The style of the 
finishing has certainly not the air of an original work ; 
it possesses little of that indefinable spirit and freedom, 
which are the characteristics of those productions in 
which the author follows only the conceptions of his 
own mind. The form and disposition of the drapery 
are said to afford technical evidence of the strongest 
kind, that the statue must have been originally executed 
in bronze; and the materials of which the Apollo is 
composed, which, it seems, are at last determined to be 
Italian marble, favour the same opinion. 

18th. The Tuscan dialect sounds harshly, and al- 
most unintelligibly, after the soft and sonorous cadence 
of the Roman pronunciation. However pure the lingua 
Toscana may be, the bocca Romana seems necessary to 
give it smoothness. It is delightful to listen to the 
musical flow of the words, even independently of their 
sense. Then how pretty are their diminutives ! What 
answer could be invented more soothing to impatient 
irritability than—‘ momentino, Signore !” The Romans 
however are too apt to fall into a sort of sing-song 
recitative, while the Tuscans—thatis, the lower orders— 
offend you with a guttural rattle not unlike the Welsh, 
There is perhaps no country where the dialects vary 
more than in the different provinces of Italy. The lan- 
guage of Naples and the Milanese is a sort of Baby- 
lonish jargon, little better than gibberish. The origin 
of the Italian language has long been a subject of dis- 
cussion. The literati of Florence are fond of tracing it 
up to Etruscan antiquity. We know that Etruria had 
a language of its own, distinct from the Latin. This 
was the language in which the Sybil was supposed to 
have delivered her oracles, and in which the augurs in- 
terpreted the mysteries of their profession. Livy says, 
“ Habeo auctores, vulgo tum Romanos pueros, sicut nunc 
Graecis‘ita Etruscis literis erudirisolitos.” This language 
is by some supposed to have continued to exist during 
the whole time of the Romans, as the sermo vulgaris— 
the patois—which was in common use amongst the pea- 
santry of the country ; while the Latin was confined to 
the higher classes, and the capital ;--to the senate, the 
forum, the stage, and to literature. 

This opinion does not seem entirely destitute of 
robability. We have living evidence in owr own is- 
and of the difficulty of changing the language of a peo- 

ple. In France too, till within the last half century, the 
southern provinces were almost utterly ignorant ot 
French ; and, even at present, the lower elasses of the 
peasantry never speak French, but continue to make 
use of a patois of the old Provengal language. 

In like manner it is supposed by many, that the pure 
Latin was confined to the capital and to high life, while 
the ancient Etruscan, which had an additional support 
in being consecrated to the service of religion, always 
maintained its ground as the colloquial patois of the 

reatest part of Italy. Thus, when Rome fell, the po- 
fished language of the capital fell with it ; but the patois 
of the common people remained, and still remains, in 
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an improved edition, in the language of modern Italy. 
For, if this be not so, we must suppose, first, that the 
Etruscan was rooted out by the Latin, and that the 
Latin has again yielded in its turn toa new to 

But innovations in language are the slowest of all in 
working their way ; and if the pure Latin of the classics 
had ever been the colloquial language of the common 
people, some living pon are of it would surely have 
been discovered, as we now find the ancient language 
of the Britons lingering in the fastnesses of Wales and 
Cornwall ; but no information is handed down to us 
by which we can ascertain when Latin was the com- 
mon spoken language of Italy, or at what period it ceased 
to exist. 

Still however, on the other hand, it is perhaps equal- 
ly extraordinary, that we should meet with no traces 
of this colloquial patois in the writings of the ancients. 
Some allusion indeed is made by Quintilian, to the 
sermo militaris—a dialect in use among the soldiery ; 
but if the language of the common people was so 
distinct as it is supposed, it is strange that we do not 
find more direct mention of it; ym bn the plays of 
Plautus, who with his love of b umour, might 
naturally have been expected, after the example of 
Aristophanes, to have availed himself of such a source 
of the ridiculous. And when one reads in modern Italian 
such lines as the following, the parent language seems 
to stand confessed in the identity of the resemblance: 

In mare irato, in subita procella 
Invoco te, nostra benigna stella, 
* Or, again, 
Vivo in acerba pena, in mesto orrore, 
Quando te non imploro, in te non spero, 
Purissima Maria, et in sincero 
Te non adoro, et in divino adore, 

These lines however were probably studiously com- 
posed in this indiscriminate character ; and they might 
be counterbalanced by examples of early Roman inscrip- 
tions, which certainly bear more affinity to the modern 
Italian than to the Latin; and this would seem to 
show that the two languages might have existed and 
gone on progressively together. After considering 
therefore all that is urged by opposite writers on this 
subject, one is reduced to the conclusion of Sir Roger 
de —— of happy memory—that much may be said 
on both sides. Thus much is certain; that at least 
the guttural accent of Tuscany is as old as Catullus, 
who has ridiculed it in one of his epigrams : 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et hinsidias, Arrius insidias, 

19th. An evening at Fiesole—which is situated on 
a commanding eminence, about three miles distant 
from Florence. The country is now in the highest 
beauty. Spring is the season for Italy. We have lit- 
tle Spring or Summer in England—except in Thom- 
son’s Seasons. Climate, if it do not constitute the 
happiness, is a very important ingredient in the com- 
fort, of life, At evening or night, in an Italian villa, at 
this season of nightingales and moonlight, is a most de- 
licious treat. How could Shakspeare write as he has 
done, without having been in Italy? Some of his gar- 
den scenes breathe the very life of reality. And yet if 
he had been here, I think he would not have omitted 
all allusion to the fire-fly, a little flitting insect, that 
adds much to the charm of the scene. The whole gar- 
den is illuminated by myriads of these sparkling lights, 
sprinkled about with as much profusion as spangles on 
a lady’s gown. 

There is something delightfully pleasant in the vo- 
luptuous languor which the soft air of an Italian evening 
occasions ; and then the splendour of an Italian sunset! 
I shall never forget the impression made upon me by 
a particular evening. The sun had just gone down, 
leaving the whole sky dyed with the richest tints of 
crimson -—while the virgin snows of the distant moun- 
tains were suffused with blushes of “celestial rosy red ;” 
when, from an opposite quarter of the heavens, there 
seemed to rise another sun, as large, as bright, and as 
glowing, as that which had just departed. It was the 
moon at the full; and the illusion was so complete, 
that it required some few moments to convince me 
that I was not in Fairy Land. 

But one season is wanting ; there is no interval be- 
tween day and night; and the “sober livery” of 
twilight is here unknown. Night, however, of which 
we know little in England, but as it is connected with 
fire and candle, is now the most charming period of 
the whole twenty-four hours; and there are no un- 
wholesome dews, no sore-throat bringing damps, to 
disturb your enjoyment with fears of to-morrow’s con- 
sequences. 

20th. Left Florence at day-break, travelling as be- 
fore in a voiturier’s carriage; indeed little would be 
gained in point of speed by travelling post, between 


this place and Bologna: for the road is so hilly, that 
you must necessarily be limited to a foot-pace. “I was 





stopped at the custom-house on re-entering the - 
dominions, where they obliged me to pey the full value 
of a parcel of Italian books, which I had with me, giv- 
ing me an order to receive the same again at the 

tier custom-house, when I should = the Pope’s do- 
minions. It was explained to me that this was merely 
intended as a n precaution ; for it might be 
that I was a book-merch t, and wished to sell these 
books in the Pope’s territories, without paying the en- 
trance duties. As there seemed no help for it, I was 
obliged to comply with the demand; and take the offi- 
cer’s word that the scrap of paper he gave me would 
iemeee my money at the opposite extremity of his 

oliness’s territories. 

We slept at the half-way house between Florence 
and Bologna. : 

21st. ild romantic road over the Apennines; 
recalling the descriptions of Mrs, Radcliffe in her Ro- 
mance of Udolpho. Reached Bologna early in the 
morning. Grand féte of Corpus Christi. All the streets 
were hung with satin, and covered in with splendid 
awnings, which on this occasion were of more use 
against the rain than the sun. : 

One of the most striking ornaments of the town is 
John of Bologna’s bronze Neptune, who presides over 
a fountain in the great square; but there is a poverty 
of water, and Neptune seems here—out of his element. 

22d. The more you travel, the less you will rely 
upon the descriptions of guides and itineraries. There 
are no degrees in their descriptions, and all you collect 
from them, in general, is the ignorance of the compil- 
ers. One of these compares the leaning lump of bnick 
at Bologna, which looks like the pamaarns “e! a steam- 
engine blown a little out of the perpendicular, to the 
graceful and elegant tower of Pisa. Bologna is very 
rich in paintings ; the works of Guido, collected here, 
have shown him to me in a new light ; and have con- 
vinced me that I had not hitherto formed a just estimate 
of his merit. There is a force and grandeur in some 
of these, of which the generality of his pictures gives 
little indication. The Crucifixion, and the Massacre of 
the Innocents, are specimens of the highest excellence of 
composition and execution.* . 

It is necessary to come to ig rahe mayen 
perly the excellence of Guido, enichino, and the 
raternity of Caracci. The Persecution of the Albi- 
genses, by Domenichino—a magnificent picture. A 
Madonna, by Ludovico Caracci—exquisitely elegant ; 
but then it is the elegance and refinement of a woman 
of fashion. She is not the Madonna, such as Raphael 
has represented her, and such as she will ever exist 
| ay in the imagination of him who has seen 

aphael’s pictures. A Transfiguration, by the same 
painter—an admirable conception of a subject which, 
with reverence to Raphael be it spoken, does not seem 
adapted to painting. 

he Cecilia of Raphael has, I suspect, been retouched, 
and spoilt, at Paris. 

Bologna is a clean and well-built town ; though the 
arcades, which project in front of the houses, give it a 

vy appearance. The fish-market is excellently ar- 
ranged, with streams of water running through it, se- 
curing cleanliness, 4 

This is a country famous for the excellence of its 
frogs, though the French alone bear the reproach of 
eating them—if reproach there be in eating a very ex- 
cellent dish. 

The reproach might, perhaps, with more reason, be 
directed against the prejudice that prevents us from 
availing ourselves of the plentiful provision which na- 
ture has put within our reach, But I suppose nothing 
would induce the lower classes in England to have re- 
course to such means of subsistence, however whole- 
some and nutritious, 

The fish-market was full of frogs, ready prepared for 
dressing, and trussed upon skewers; in the manner 
described in a simile of Ariosto, where he says, that 
Orlando spitted his enemies upon his spear—hke frogs 
upon a skewer. . 4 ’ 

After a long morning of piven speing, and sight- 
seeing, I contrived to reach Tedo in the evening, on my 
way to Venice. 

23d. Halted at noon at Ferrara—a large dull dila- 
pidated town; which contains nothing to interest or 
detain you, unless you can derive pleasure from visit- 
ing the prison in which Tasso was confined, and ex- 

*ctorating a few imprecations against the tyranny of 
is oppressor; though, perhaps, after all, the more re- 
cent opinion may be better founded—that Alphonso 
confined the insane poet out of pure good will. — 

Reached Ponte Lago-scuro early in the evening, the 
last town of the Papal territory; where I was agree- 


ably surprised by the recovery of my deposit-money, 





* The St. Peter and St. Paul, which is at Milan, is 
another specimen of Guido’s best manner 





without deduction or difficulty; and so good bye to 
the Pope and the Cardinals! with whom I wish to 

in charity and humour ; though it is difficult 1 
preserve those feelings towards them, amidst the con- 
stant vexations to which one is subjected in travelling 


a coe ma a 
uitted my carriage at Lago-scuro; and crossin 
Po—which is here reuch like the Thames at Pores 


agreed with the Venetian courier for a place in his 
boat to Venice. The fare is 17 francs 25 cents; and 
for this he not only conveys yourself and your 

a distance of 80 miles, but also provides a table for you 
on the way. 

Excellent boat; the cabin fitted up with a settle on 
each side the table, in which a seat was elbowed in for 
each person. 

2 On mounting the deck this morning at sun 
rise, I found we had glided about forty miles down 
the stream in the course of the night, and were at the 
gate of the lock, whiere we were to quit the Po, to en- 
ter a canal, which connects this river with the Adi 
From the height of the Po, it was judged unsafe to open 
the gate of the lock, for fear of inundating the whole 
country ; so that we were obliged to wait tll the cou 
rier from Venice arrived with his boat on the other side 
of the gate. 

This occasioned a delay of five hours ; and when he 
did come, we had to shift passengers and baggage on 
both sides. 

We soon got into the Adige; after floating down 
which for a few miles, we entered another canal, which 
“ee us into one of the /agune that lead to Venice, 

The accommodations of the ge-boat must be 

tly improved since Arthur Young’s time, whose 
escription had almost deterred me from venturing 
the experiment. Eve: er was well managed ; our 
courier gave us an advnirable dinner ; and at sunset 
we caught a glimpse of the domes of Venice rising out 
of the sea. 

It was midnight before we reached the post-office. 

25th. Breakfasted at a café in the Piazza of 
St. Mark, After threading a narrow line of alleys, 
not —_ ne cme that a he meh a 
ex upon this grand square, t sight o 
which is very striking” It would be difficult to com 
pare it with any thing. It is unique, rich, venerable, 
magnificent. ‘The congregation of all nations in their 
various costumes, who lounge under the purple awn 
ings of the cafés—-smoking, p aying at chess, and quaf- 
fing coffee--add much to its embellishment, and are in 
character with the buildings ; where all orders of arch 
tecture seem jumbled together. The cathedral cer- 
tainly belongs to no single one ;—it is of a mixed breed, 
between a Mahometan mosque and a Chnistian church ; 
but, when it was built, the imaginations of the Vene- 
tians were full of Constantinople, and the glorious 
exploits of Dandolo, The famous horses w he 
brought in“triumph to Venice, as the trophies of his 
conquest of Constantinople, have again resumed their 
place over the portal of the cathedral. 

In this age of scepticism, it is doubted whether these 
are indeed the fomous horses of Lysippus which have 
nade so much noise in history, connected with the names 
of Nero, Trajan, and Constantine ; and a passage is 
quoted from the Byzantine Fathers, to prove that they 
were cast at Chios, so late as the fourth century. 
However this be, I think they are scarcely worth the 
trouble that has been taken about them, that is, for any 
merit they have as representations of horses ; though, 
if their identity be made out, they are great curios 
ties, as historical memorials of the rapacity of con- 
querors, and the instability of fortune. The fashion 
of hogging the mane, ugly as it is, may plead the 
example of these horses in its favour. They were 
reinstated in their former place at Venice, with great 
pomp and ceremony; and the er ye Francis has 
recorded in a golden inscription, the robbery of the 
French, and his own triumph : 

QUATUOR EQUORUM SIGNA A VENETIS BYZANTIO CAP- 
TA, AD TEMP. D. MAR. A. R. 8. MCCIV POSITA—QUE HOS- 
TILIS CUPIDITAS A. MDCCCIII ABSTULERAT—FRANC. b 
IMP, PACIS ORBI DATZ TROPHZUM A, MDCCCXV VICTOR 
REDUXIT. 

I rejoice that the horses have been restored, and that 
France has been made to disgorge all her plunder ; but 
they should not throw stones Ha live in a house of 
glass. The French had surely as much right to take 

from Venice, as Dandolo had to bring them thither; 
in both cases it was but the right of the strongest. 

Before the door of the cathedral stand three bare 
poles, where formerly the flags of Crete, Cyprus, and 
the Morea, the three vassal kingdoms of the haughty 
republic, floated in the wind. : ‘nn 

26th. there is enough in the historical re- 
collections of Venice, to invest it with great interest, 
yet there is @ further and more powerful fascinauon in 
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its scenery, which is derived from the magic illusions 
of poetry. 

t least, in my own case, I confess that I thought 
more of Shakspeare and Otway—Othello and Shylock 
—Pierre and Jaftier—than of Dandolo and all his vic- 
tories. It is wonderful how place aids the effect of 

trv. Went over the Ducal Palace, and sat in the 
seat of the Doge. The hall, where the senate used to 
assemble, remains in its ancient state. The chamber 
in which the famous Council of ‘Ten held their meet- 
ings, was converted by Napoleon into a Court of Cas- 
sation. 

The hall of the general assembly is now a library ; 
where there are some beautiful remains of ancient sculp- 
ture. The rape of Ganymede is an exquisite little 
morsel, and is thought to be the work of Phidias him- 
self. Leda and her Swan is a bijow in the same taste. 
It is surprising that the French, who knew so well what 
to steal, should have overlooked two articles that might 
have been so easily carried away. 

The famous lion’s mouth is destroyed, The bridge 
of Sighs—il Ponte dei Sospiri—connects the ducal pa- 
lace with the state-prison. Criminals were brought 
through a covered way over this bridge, from their 
dungeon, to the tribunal of the Council of Ten, Cri- 
minal proceedings are still carried on in secret, and I 
saw to-day a man being conducted back to prison after 
trial, through the covered passage over the bridge of 
Sighs. 

It is impossible to walk through these splendid 
chambers, decorated with pictures commemorating the 
most brilliant achievements, and the most signal exam- 
ples, of the ancient power and glory of the Venetian 
republic, without feeling sorrow for its present condi- 
tion. The only consolation the people seem to feel is 
something like King Arthur’s in 'Tom ‘Thumb, who con- 
gratulates himself that he has at least outlived all his 
neighbours ; 


Thus all our pack upon the floor is cast, 
And my sole boast is, that I die the last. 


Thus, the Venctians appeal with triumph to their 
fourteen centuries of power ; a longer duration than 
that enjoyed by any other people on record. Fourteen 
centuries were indeed a pretty long reign; but, in 
fact, the republic had ceased to exist before the inva- 
sion of the French, Napoleon gave the coup de grace, 
but the life of the commonwealth was already expiring. 
The government had degenerated into an oligarchical 
tyranny, of all tyrannies the most detestable ; and the 
oa had nothing left to fight for. It is ever thus; 
or it seems that there is in all governments a tenden- 
cy toabuse, and it ought perhaps rather to excite sur- 
rise that Venice endured so long, than that she fell at 
ast. 

The Doge and his Privy Council yielded without a 
struggle at the first approach of the enemy ; and in- 
stead of dying “with harness on their back,” they 
betrayed the interests of their country, to make favour- 
able terms for themselves with the conqueror. Junot 
delivered Buonaparte’s threatening letter to the Doge 
himself in council ; thus insulting him to his face by 
the grossest breach of the laws of the republic. In the 
last scene of all, the Doge had the baseness to propose, 
and the Grand Council had the baseness to consent to, 
astill more disgraceful compliance with the demands 
of Buonaparte ; who insisted, as a preliminary condition 
to a treaty, that the three State Inquisitors, and the na- 
val commander, who had alone evinced courage to do 
their duty in defence of their country, should for this 
very performance of their duty, be arrested and brought 
to trial. 

A few days afterwards, the Doge and the Council in 
full assembly, with pusillanimous unanimity, voted their 
own abdication. Such was the last inglorious act of a 
republic t!:at had endured for fourteen hundred years— 
“O lame and impotent conclusion !” Y 

Thus tell the Republic of Venice; and when a re- 
public does fall,--she falls like Lucifer, never to rise 
again. If there had been no hostility on the part of the 

eat ones of the world, to the re-establishment of her 
ree government, [ believe it would have been impossi- 
ble to find in Venice that life-blood of public spirit, 
which is necessary to restore animation and energy to 
the body politic of a commonwealth. A republic in- 
deed cannot be restored ; it is a constitution that must 

claimed, and won, by the spirit and courage of the 
people themselves ; and where these qualities are want- 
ing, a republic would not be maintained if it were re- 
stored. Itis not every people that is fit to be free ; and 
Machiavel has long ago pronounced, that to make a 
servile people free, is as difficult a task, as to make a 
free people slaves, 

27th. Established myself at the Albergo Favretti, 
near the grand ducal palace, commanding a fine view 
of the sea. I should prefer this in all respects to either 





of the two great hotels, even if it had not many re- 
commendations on the score of economy. | give my 
landlord seven francs per day ; for which I have an 
excellent room, with breakfast and dinner, both good 
of their kind. Venice abonnds in all sorts of fish ; 
mullet, thunny, an excellent variety of the sturgeon, 
and the 8. Pietro, or, as it is sometimes called,—-J/ Ja- 


nitore—trom which is derived our own corruption of | 


John Dory. 

A tour amongst churches and palaces ; but I am 
tired of churches as curiosities to be stared at; and 
having seen St. Peter’s, | shall content myself with 
the maxim of omne majus continet in se minus, and be 
satisfied with my own parish church for the rest of my 
life. 

Venice is rich in the works of her own Titian ; his 
two most celebrated pictures are the Martyrdom of a 
St. Peter—not the Apostle—in the church of St. John 
and St. Paul, and the .@ssumption of the Virgin, in the 
academy. 

Connoisseurs have lavished encomiums upon these 
compositions of Titian in the grand style of composi- 
tion, but lL confess, | like him better when he confines 
himself to “the primrose path of dalliance ;” for it is 
in the representation of the soft and the beautiful, em- 
bellished with all the rich and glowing varieties of co- 
lour, that he seems to follow the bent of his genius, and 
to paint con amore. There are also many splendid works 
of Paul Veronese, and of Tintoretto. 

Visited the arsenal; where there were accommoda- 
tions for building six and thirty ships of war, under 
cover ; but the ships and the commerce of Venice have 
vanished with its freedom, There is now scarcely a 
cock-boat in the harbour, ‘The vulgar are taught to 
believe that England abstamed from exercising her 
influence in procuring the restoration of the Republic, 
from feelings of commercial jealousy. Nobody seems 
to doubt our power to have effected this good work, 
both in the case of Venice and of Genoa. But, if it 
really were in our power, it is indeed difficult to account 
for our supineness. All. commercial considerations 
would have prompted us to further this measure ; for, 
excluded as our manufactures are from the Continental 
States—at least, as far as the governments can exclude 


them-—-it would have been greatly to the advantage of 


England, that free commercial states should have been 
established at Venice and Genoa, which would have 
afforded channels of communication for the introdue- 
tion of English goods to the whole south of Europe, 
Austria would willingly, if she could, exclude all English 
manufactures ; but the effect of her rigorous prohibitions 
is to put that money into the pockets of the custom- 
house officers, which she would otherwise reccive her- 
self, in the shape of duties, ‘The bribery of the custom- 
house has been reduced toa regular system, and the 
insurance of the safe arrival of goods at Vienna is ne- 
gotiated upon an accurate calculation of these ex- 
penses. 

In the evening I mounted to the top of St. Mark’s 
tower, where Galileo used to hold commerce with the 
skies. It commands a fire panoramic vicw of Venice, 
and shows you all the details of this wonderful town, 
which rises out of the water like the ark of the deluge. 

The height of the tower is about 330 feet, and when 
you look down to the busy crowds bélow, in St. Mark’s 
Place, they look like bees in a hive, or ants in a mole- 
hill, crawling about without any apparent object. 

2kth. The gondolas afford a pleasant lounging mode 
of moving about Venice. These light sharp-beaked 
boats glide along with great rapidity. 
them is a sort of tented cabin, covered with a black 
cloth awning, which gives them a very funereal ap- 

earance. This universal black colour was imposed 
br a sumptuary law of the Republic, to check the ex- 
travagant expense in which it had become the fashion 
to indulge, in fitting up these vessels. At night, they 
carry lanterns attached to the prow and stern, and the 
effect of these lights, scudding along in all directions, 
while the vessels that carry them are invisible, is very 
pleasing. 


There are only eight horses in Venice: four are of 


brass, over the gate of the cathedral; and the other 
four are alive in Lord Byron’s stable. The little island 
of Lido affords room for a short canter. The Venetian 
women are superb ; there is something peculiarly be- 
witching in their air and gait: but, | believe, they 
are but little changed since the time of Iago, and that 
still 

In Venice they do let Heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their Husbands, 

Walked upon the Rialto; if no more were included 
under this name than the single arch across the canal, 
the congregation of merchants before whom Antonio 
used to rate Shylock must have been a small one ; nor 
could Pierre well have chosen a worse place for “ his 
evening walk of meditation,” 


In the middle of 


The fact is, however, that the little island which 
formed the eradle of Venice, where the first church 
was built by the fugitives trem the persecution of At- 
tila, was called Riva-alta, or Rialto. Here too was the 
Exchange where the merchants met. In process of 
time the bridge leading to this island was called the 
Rialto, and has at last become the sole proprietor of the 
name. 

In the evening to the opera. Venice is the land of 
late hours: the scene in St. Mark’s Place at midnight 
is more gay and animated than at any hour of the day ; 
and it is aiter the opera that evening parties and con- 

The Gondohers no longer sme 
the verses of Tasso; but you are frequently regaled 
with beautiful music from partics of diletianti musictans. 
I ought to record, as an mistance of the obheing civility 
of the Italians, that 1 met a serenading party in a 
Gondola to-night, singing very beautifully to their gui- 
tars the songs of a favourite opera, Supposing they 
were professional people, and under the idea that [ was 
to make them a recompense, I detained them half an 
hour; and it was not ull they explained their refusal 
of any remuneration that | found it was a nobleman’s 
family returning from an excursion to Padua. 

The catés in the Place of St. Mark are brilliantly 
lighted, and you might fancy when you see it for the 
first time, that it was a gala night of extraordinary ce- 
currence. The shops under the areades are very hand- 
some, particularly these of jewellery. One of the 
principal manuiactures is that of gold chain, which is 
brought to the greatest perfection. The price of the 
chain is in proportion to its diminutiveness, 1 gave 
twenty franes for a small specimen, not more thanan inch 
and a half long, of the ne pius ultra of this manv- 
facture: it is worked with the aid of microscopic glass- 
es, and seems to be the absolute minimum of all that 
is little. 

29th. Twas awakened from my dreams of poetry 
this morning by a sharp cast wind from the Adriatic ; 
bringing with it,as usual to me, cough and fever, at- 
tended with a most oppressive detluxion upon the 
lungs. What a miserable thing it is to depend upon 
the wind for the power to breathe! especially at Ve- 
nice, where you are not allowed to take what physic 
you please without the assistance of a physician. | 
sent a prescription toa druggist, and though the strong- 
est ingredient in it was paregoric elixir, the answer he 
returned was, that he might not sell so potent a potion 
without medical sanction. 

I thought of Romeo's apotheeary ; but my friend was 
less compliant than his, tor he persisted in his refusal ; 
and as | was equally resolute not to comply with his 
condition, [ must have gone without my draught, 
which perhaps would have been the best course of all, 
if my friend the Vice-Consul had not supplied me from 
the consular medicine chest. 

Passed the morning at the Armenian convent ;—a verv 
interestin tablishment, where, as long as the prese nt 
Aucher, a man of ereat 
learning, very extensive knowledge of the world, and 
most amiable manners, continues im office, a few hours 
may be passed most agreeably. 

Went afterwards to the Campo di S. Maria Formosa 
to see the house of the “ proud Priuli ;” which still be. 
longs to the family of that name. The east wind con- 
tinues with such biting severity, that I feel | cannot 
stay here, and so, to-morrow— I must away toward 
Padua.” 

30th. Left Venice in the courier’s boat, and arrived 
at Padua in the evening, The voyage ts dull and un- 
interesting. The banks of the Brenta are just high 
enough to prevent your view of the country, without 
possessing any beauty in themselves to render them 
interesting, 

I found the apothecaries at Padua more accommo- 
dating than at Venice; and if | had been inclined to 
swallow poison, I should have met with no obstruction, 

3ist. Engaged with a vetiurino for a place in his 
carriage to Milan. I should have, as usual, engaged a 
small carriage to myself, but the pleasure of this mode 
of travelling depends much upen the siate of the wea- 
ther, and the character of the scenery through which you 
pass. In the present case, the rain is pouring down in 
torrents; and the plain of Lombardy offers no great 
promise of picturesque beauty ; so that I prefer study- 
ing life and manners in the inside of a vetturino’s 
coach. By the way, these vettwrini are the greatest 
scoundrels upon earth, excepting perhaps the jackals 
or finders,* who hunt down their prey for them. This 
is a regular profession in all the towns of Italy; anda 


versazioni commence, 








librarian, Father Paschal 





* The Italian designation of the finder is Sensale. He 
fleeces the Vetturino without merey; and in some of the 
petty states the latter is obliged to have recourse to him, 
and not allowed to make his bargain for himself; the Sen- 
sale being the agent of the Police, who must also have their 
share of the plunder. 
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tribe of these fellows is constantly on the look-out for 
travellers, whom they cheat of course as much as they 
can ; for their own protit consists of so much per cent. 
upou the bargain they make in behalf of their employ- 
ers, 

My companions are a ci-devant captain of infantry, 
in the army of the kingdom of Italy, who had served 
in Spain for many years, and who retired in disgust 
when his country was subjected to the government of 
Austria, and two Italian Jadies of the negoziante class. 
We halted in the evening at Vicenza. The rain pre- 
vented my attempting to see any thing, but I console 
myself with hoping that there was nothing to see. 

June Ist. Another day of rain. My military com- 
panion is a very intelligent man, and we have had 
much friendly discussion on all subjects, except poli- 
tics—or, I should rather say, except military topics. 
It is truly provoking, after the achievements of the 
English at Waterloo, that their countrymen should 
have to fight the battle over again, as one ever has to 
do, when the subject is canvassed out of England. 

The truth in this, as in most cases, will be found to 
lie in the middle; between the exaggerated preten- 
sions of the English, who insist upon having gained a 
coinplete victory, and the ridiculous extravagancies of 
the French, who would wish to talk themselves and all 
the world into a belief that, if the Prussians had not 
robbed them of their prey, they should have annihilated 
the English. A calm retrospect of the objects that the 
two leaders proposed to themselves will, | think, show 
clearly how the question really stands between the 
English and the French, without embarrassing it with 
the Prussian co-operation. 

Napoleon’s object was to carry the English army by 
storm, and thus gain Brussels before the arrival of the 
Prussians ;—he pointed out the road to his soldiers with 
exultation—he triumphed by anticipation in the idea 
that, at last, he had got the English within his gripe ;— 
“ Al! pour le coup je les tiens done, ces Anglais ;”—and 
so confident was he of success, that he had prepared 
proclamations, dated from the royal palace at ecuveo, 
The Duke of Wellington’s object seems to have been 
simply to prevent this, by standing his ground, and 
keeping the enemy at bay till he should be joined by 
his ally. 

This is all that the Duke of Wellington proposed to 
himself to do, and this is what he did do most complete- 
ly and triumphantly, proprio marte. It is to the having 
repulsed the enemy, and defeated his object, that the 
claims of the English should be limited; and this is 
claim enough. Then come the Prussians, and convert 
this repulse into a rout ; and now, those who ran away 
would fain hope, that between the English and the 
Prussians—as in the old fable of the stools--the glory 
of the day may rest upon neither. 

The evening cleared up as we approached Verona, 
the environs of which are beautiful; and the town it- 
self has a gay and pleasing appearance. 

The amphitheatre has suffered little from the lapse 
of centuries, and it serves as an explanatory key to the 
great Coliseum at Rome. [ have observed here again, 
that the mind is more impressed with the grandeur of 
what it has seen, by a subsequent comparison of its 
recollections with smaller objects of the same kind, 
than by the actual contemplation of the objects them- 
selves. Thus theamphitheatre of Verona has made me 
more sensible of the prodigious scale of the Coliseum, 
than I was when within the walls of the Coliseum it- 
self, 

I went in the evening to the theatre; but the house 
was dull, dark, and dirty ; and the audience seemed to 
come with any other object rather than to hear the 
play, for they talked amongst themselves as loud as 
the actors on the stage. 

When there is no sympathy between the actor and 
the audience, nothing can be more tiresome than a 
play. The re-action is wanting, to give it spirit; for 
when a play goes off well, it is, I believe, because the 
audience bring at least one-half the entertainment along 
with them. 

2d. Halted to breakfast at Desenzano; on the bank 
of the Lago di Garda. On the island in the lake are 
the remains of Catullus’s villa. We were now pass- 
ing over the scenes of Buonaparte’s Italian campaigns, 
and my military companion was very eloquent in the 
praise of the ci-devant Emperor. _It is truly surprising 
to witness the enthusiasm of feeling which this man 
has excited in his favour amongst those who have served 
under him. My companion spoke of the effect of his 
appearance on the field of battle, in its influence upon 
the spirits of his army, as something supernatural. No 
man could ever act the hero better, when it suited his 
purpose; and no man ever attained in greeter perfection 
the art of gaining that ascendency over his followers, 
which constitutes the spell that strong minds hold over 
weak ones. 





He seems to have had a very happy knack in speak- 
ing as well as acting the subline. ‘The captain gave 
me two instances of this kind. At the battle of Lodi, 
there wus a battery of the enemy, which was making 
dreadful havoc amongst the French ranks; and re- 
peated attempts had been made to storm itin vain. An 
officer caine to Buonaparte to represent to him the im- 
portance of making another effort to silence it; when 
he put himself at the head of a party, exclaiming, Qu’elle 
se taisse! andcarriedit by storm. On another occasion, 
he was giving some impracticable orders, which were 
humbly represented to fim to be impossible ; when he 
burst out-—Comment ? ce mot west pas Francais. The 
most remarkable feature in the character of this strange 
being is his inconsistency ; displaying, as he does, at 
different times, the most opposite extremes of great and 
little—magnificence and meanness. This inconsistency, 
however, is sufficiently explained by his utter want of 
fixed principles of right and wrong. What can be ex- 
pected from him who laughs at religion, and does not 
even possess a sense of honour to keep him steady in the 
path of greatness! Selfishness seems to have been the 
foundation of his system, the only principle which he 
acknowledged ; and this will reconcile all the apparent 
inconsistencies of his conduct. Every thing was right 
to him that conduced to his own interest, by any means, 
however wrong; and as his mind seems to have had 
the power of expanding with his situation, so it had an 
equal power of contracting again ; and he could at once 
descend from the elevation of his throne, to the pettiest 
considerations connected with his altered condition ; 
accommodating himself in a moment to all the variations 
of fortune. In a word, he was the Garrick of the great 
stage of the world, who could play the leading part in 
imperial Tragedy—carrying terror and pity into all 
bosoms--and re-appearing in the part of Scrub in the 
after-piece, with equal truth and fidelity of representa- 
tion. We might admire the equanimity of such a tem- 
perament, if we did not find it associated with such a 
selfish and exclusive attention to his own personal safety, 
as robs it of all claims to our applause. After all he is 
a truly extraordinary being—-a wonderful creature, fur- 
nishing the most curious — for examination to 
those who, abstractedly from all the national and politi- 
cal feelings of the present time, can consider him merely 
as a singular phenomenon, an anomalous variety in the 
strange history of human nature. — 

Whatever we may think of him in England, he is the 
great idol of adoration in this country. The ple 
carry a little bronze image of him—like a Roman house- 
hold God—in their waistcoat pockets, which they kiss 
with every mark of affeetion : and yet this very people 
helped to pull down the statues of the Emperor at his 
abdication. How is this to be explained, and what 
could have been the charms of Napoleon’s dominion ? 
Is it the natural fickleness of mankind? or is it that 
the people were taught to believe, when Napoleon 
should be put down, a better order of things would be 
established ; but finding now, that though he has lost 
every thing, they have gained nothing, a re-action has 
taken place in public opinion, and the sentiment in his 
favour is increased, by mixing up their own disappoint- 
ment along with it. 

The Austrians rule Italy with a rod of iron; or, as 
the Italians say, they rule it asif they were to be turned 
out of possession to-morrow. ‘The conscription, the 
taxes, the rigid exclusion of English manufactures, are 
all continued ; and the manner in which their oppressors 
exercise their rule is as offensive to the Italians as its 
spirit, They are utterly without the suaviter in modo, 
which made the French individually oo, in spite of 
their oppressions ; and the Italians always speak of the 
Tedeschi, as la brutta gente.* 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the Italians 
in their complaints; but the domestic jealousy of one 
another, that exists amongst the different States, will 
stand in the way of any general effort to throw off the 
foreign yoke, which gulls them so severely; to say 
nothing of that softness of character, approaching to 
imbecility, which seems to incapacitate them from sus- 
taining the perils of such a struggle. Though there is 
much more firmness of tone in the character of the 
northern than of the southern inhabitants of Italy, yet 
my companion inveighed with vehement bitterness 
against the sy of his countrymen ; and his constant 
prayer was, that the Austrians might carry their tyranny 





* The popular sentiment was strongly manifested, during 
the late visit of the Emperor of Austria to his Lombardo- 
Venetian dominions. The Emperor was at the opera at 
Venice, with Maria Louisa the wife of Napoleon. The 
audience were clamorous in their applause, and so particular 
in directing it to the Ex-Empress, that, as the best way of 
appeasing the tumult, Maria Louisa quitted the theatre. 

he audience however rose with her, and accompanied her 
home, leaving the Emperor of Austria 

With a beggarly account of empty boxes! 





so far, as to inflict daily a hundred blows of the dasti. 
nado upon every Italian ; expressing his willingness to 
be the first to submit to this discipline. Upon my 
asking him what he meant, he explained, that he 
thought this, and nothing less than this, might rouse 
his countrymen to a general insurrection, to free Italy 
from the intolerable oppression of their German masters, 

The spirit of the Austrian government was signally 
displayed, in conferring upon a German the Arch- 
bichepele of Milan, the highest ecclesiastical preferment 
in their Italian terrtory, and worth about 8,000/, per 
annum. 

We have had some taste of the rigour of their police, 
in the vexatious examination of our passports and bag- 
gage at every town through which we have passed, 

he captain replies to all my sallies of impatience by 
a significant shrug, adding, with a sort of sarcastic sub- 
mission to his lot-—Ve victis ! and then exclaiming, with 
an indefinable expression, 
Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor! 
We arrived late in the evening at Brescia. 

3d. Offagain at sunrise. It perhaps may be reckoned 
among the advantages of travelling with a voiturier— 
with whom “ lucet, eamus !” is a standing order of the 
day, that it soon accustoms you to rise at day-break 
without effort or fatigue. Nothing can be more unin- 
teresting than the dull flat plain of Lombardy, where 
there is little to please any eye but the eye of the agri- 
culturist. The land indeed is as rich and fat as land 
can be, yielding four hay-harvests in the year. Besides, 
the pest ns plain is almost one continued vineyard, and 
the vine is not here the little dwarfish plant that it is in 
other places, but is trained to hang from tree to tree in 
rich festoons, as it is described by Virgil. 

The mulberry is the common tree of the soil, which 
is cultivated rather for the sake of the leaves than the 
fruit. These are stripped off, as soon as they arrive at 
maturity, to feed the silk-worms. This operation had 
just been performed, and the poor naked trees looked 
wofully out of fashion, at this season, when every scrub 
of a bramble is dressed out in a new suit of green livery ; 
but nature soon provides another set of leaves, and the 
silk-worms get a second harvest. 

Our vetturino crawled along more sluggishly than 
usual, and we had nothing to interest us in the way of 
novelty, but occasional fields of rice, which were a new 
sight to me. 

alted for the night at Caravaggio. 

4th, Vive le Roi! My female companions talked a 
= deal to-day of England and of English manners, 

hey made the same charge against us, which is made 
by all the world, of pride and hauteur. In the course 
of our route to-day, we saw a chariot at a distance ad- 
vancing towards us. The ladics clapped their hands 
together and cried out, Eccolo! Eccolo! Inglesi! In- 
glesi ! I asked them how they knew at such a distance 
to what nation the carriage belonged, when they laugh 
ingly pointed to the female domestic on the box. They 
cannot see the propriety of the distance which is pre- 
served between English masters and their domestics— 
especially female domestics. The sight of a female 
posted on the outside of the vehicle shocked their no- 
tions of the deference and courtesy due to the sex—all 
considerations of rank out of the question--and was 
considered by them as an unpardonable act of high- 
treason against the divine right of womanhood ; nor 
could I make them understand that the Abigail was 
probably better pleased to accompany her fellow ser- 
vant on the box, than to be admitted inside, subject to 
the constraint arising out of unequal association. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Milan—Lake of Como—Lago Maggiore—Borromean Isles 
Simplon Road—Goitres—Cretins—Clarens —Chillon— 
Inundation at Martigny--Mont St. Bernard-Lake of 
Geneva-—-Lausanne, 

Tue approach to Milan is very grand; as soon as 
you pass the gate, you enter a noble street, as broad 
as Piccadilly, with a wide trottoir on each side for foot- 
passengers. All this is the work of the French. 

Established myself at the Albergo Imperiale; where 
I have engaged to give nine franks per day for my 
rooms, breakfast and dinner, 

There is something disagreeable at first to English 
feelings, in making a previous bargain for your enter- 
tainment at an inn ; but it is the only way of securing 
yourself from a greater evil—a final dispute. Those 
to whom economy is an object, will find their advan- 
tage in this practice ; for if the innkeeper is made to 
understand that you do not travel en grand Seigneur, 
as the great mass of English are supposed to do, he 
will moderate his demands to your own terms, rather 
than allow you to seek another inn. Amongst the 
minor mortifications of a limited purse, there are few 


more disagreeable than the necessity it imposes of at- 
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tending to considerations from which the rich man is 
exempt. What’s to pay? is the only question he need 
ask upon his travels, and the answer to him is of small 
importance. 

5th. The Cathedral ;—a new cathedral, especially 
if it be built of white marble, as is the case at Milan, is 
an ugly staring thing. In the inside there is a curious 
subterranean cha 1, in which the body of the Patron 
Saint, Charles yr amt is deposited. He was one 
of the best and most amiable men of his time, and was 
committed quietly to the peace of the grave amidst the 
respect and regret of his contemporaries. Some twen- 
ty years after his death, however, his canonization took 

lace; upon which, his body was removed from its 
lormer tenement, and deposited in state in this splendid 
tomb; where he is now exhibited as a spectacle to 
every curious stranger, at so much a-head. This little 
chapel is all gold and silver, and the saint himself, ar- 
rayed in splendid robes, is laid in a case of transparent 
crystal. The face is visible, “ grinning horribly a 
hastly smile”—as if he felt the bitter sarcasm conveyed 
y the contrast of his present situaton with the motto 
of his life--Humilitas ! 

Went to the Mint; where you may see in a few mi- 
nutes the whole process of coining, from the rough bar 
of silver, to the finished piece of money. 

The whole of the machinery is worked by water ; 
that part of it which stamps the impression works 1,500 

ieces in an hour. The last act of the process is verify- 
ing the coin. ‘The balance used for this purpose is so 
delicately constructed, that the eight-hundredth part of 
agrain, Is sufficient to turn the scale. 

Napoleon certainly excelled all the world in money- 
making. His Italian coin is perfect, at once handsome, 
commodious, and intelligible; and this last article is of 
great use to a stranger. In our own imitation of this 
coinage, how is astranger to know that a shilling is a 
shilling, except by inspiration? In the [talian Mint, the 
coin speaks for itself, and the value is inscribed on it in 
legible characters, 

hey still continue to stamp the gold pieces of forty 
and twenty francs, and the silver pieces of five frances, 
with the image of Napoleon. 

he coinage of the sinaller money is discontinued. 

6th. Drove to the Piazza Castello ; where there was 

areview of Austrian troops. ‘The General rode on the 
ground, attended by his staff most sumptuously capa- 
rsoned. The infantry were all padded out about the 
chest, and skrewed in about the waist; according to 
the fashion that has sprung up, of improving nature’s 
model.— Heaven has given us one shape, and we 
make ourselves another.” 

From hence I went to the Amphitheatre of Na- 
poleon, capable of containing 40,000 persons; the 
seats are cut out of the shelving bank, and are cover- 
ed with living turf. Here were given, in imitation 
of the games of antiquity, splendid fetes, with horse 
and chariot races, and naumachia. There are channels 
constructed for filling the area of the Amphitheatre with 
water. 

A grand gala is now in preparation, to celebrate in 
the same place the birth-day of the present Viceroy, an 
Archduke of Austria, At the further extremity of the 
town, at the commencement of the Simplon route, is 
the unfinished arch of ‘Triumph, which was designed to 
record the glory of Napoleon. oy 

The bas-relief ornaments were all finished, repre- 
senting his victories over the Austrians :—the sur- 
render of General Mack, and his own triumphal entry 
into Milan ; and these things still remain, as if Aus- 


tria thought the piece was not over. and that there might 
yet be 


A rare fifth act to crown this huffing play ; 


when these decorations would be called for. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s famous picture of The Last 
Supper, in the refectory of the convent of the Madonna 
delle Grazie, is almost gone. The magnificent copy of 
it in mosaic, which was undertaken under the auspices 
of Napoleon, is finished ; but it has been sent off to 
Vienna! the excellencies of this great work however 
will still live in the admirable engraving of Morghen, 

Lounged in the evening in the public gardens, which 

form an agreeable promenade. ine is a theatre with- 
out a rool, open to the heavens, where an Italian tra- 
gedy was performed. 
One is so accustomed to stage lights, that a play by 
day-light strikes one as a monstrous performance. 
And indeed, all prejudice out of the question, day-light 
destroys entirely the illusion of the scene ; at least as 
long as the scenes are made of painted canvass, and 
the actor’s dresses of tags and tinsel. 

If the stage were indeed the marble palace that it is 
made to represent, as was prohably the case in the an- 
cent theatres, if we may judge from the marble of the 
Proscenium that still remains, and if every other de- 





coration “ savoured equally of the reality,” the light of | 
day and of truth might be safely admitted. 

The play was dreadfully dull, and the actors imitated | 
nature most abominably. 

In the evening I went to the theatre of Marionettes, 
a very clever exhibition, where puppets of four feet high | 
moved about, and performed all the action of the scene | 
with great spirit and propriety, while the voices were 
supplied by persons from behind the scene ; so that of 
the two entertainments it would be fair to say, that in 
the one the puppets acted like men, and in the other 
the men acted like puppets. 

7th. Cold wet day. Italian gossips. Universal 
outcry against the “ paternal government” of Austria. 
By the way, this cant phrase seems to be appropriated, 
as if in a spirit of mockery, to the very worst govern- 
ments in Kurope; unless indeed it be taken from the 
old adage of “he who spareth the rod spoileth the 
child,” which seems to be the leading maxim of the 
paterna! governments, in their conduct to their subject 
states. Engaged a vetturino for —— franks a pn 
to carry me to Lausanne, by any route I should choose, 
and to pay my board and lodging expenses on the road, 

8th. Rose at day-break ;—but my vetturino showed 
the caitiff so strongly at the very first step, by a breach 
of his agreement, that I was obliged to determine my 
contract with him at once. 

Breakfasted at a café adjoining my hotel. Some 
hours afterwards, in an opposite part of the town, 
I missed my purse, containing about seventy Napo- 





leons, which was all the money I had in the world, 
Remembering that I had taken it out at breakfast, I im- 
mediately set out on my return to the café; though 
with very little expectations of recovering it. As I 
walked along, [ bethought me ofthe physiognomy of 


the waiter, and drew the most unfavourable conclusions | 


from the knavish expression which I began to recollect 
in it; and then [ arranged the best mode of conducting 
my queries, with a view to arrive at the truth, in spite 
of the lies which [ took it for granted I should have to 
encounter. Upon entering the café, however, before 
[had spoken a word, he advanced towards me, with 
my purse in his hand, saying—Ecco, Signore ! 

I record this, as one of the many but perhaps the 
strongest instance that [ have met with, of the honesty 
of the Italian people. This lad might have taken my 
purse without the possibility of detection, and almost 
without suspicion ; for numbers of persons were then 
breakfasting in the room, and many others must have 
entered it during the time of my absence; and the 
confusion and crowd of an Italian café would have 
made it the easiest thing in the world for any one to 
take up the purse with the newspaper that I lett with 
it on the table. 

Went in the evening to the theatre; where Alfieri’s 
tragedy of Mirra was performed. ‘The subject is re- 
volting; but Alfieri has managed it with great skill, 
and in the representation there is nothing to disgust. 
On the contrary, | have seldom seen a tragedy where 
the distress is more affecting. The actress who played 
Mirra did it to the life ; her first entrance told the whole 
story of the play; and the part is so. managed, as to 
excite pity and sympathy for Mirra, in spite of the 
odious passion of which she is the victim. If terror 
and pity be the objects of tragedy, the part of Mirra is 
admirably contrived to excite both these feelings in the 
highest degree ; for, while you shudder at the terrible 
workings and fearful energy of her passion, the strug- 
gles of her own native innocence of mind, and the hor- 
ror with which she regards herself, make the strongest 
appeal to your compassion. =~ 

They manage their theatres better, in one respect at 
least, r fe we doin England. The hour of commence- 
ment, instead of being the same all the year round, 
varies with the season, and the curtain does not rise till 
the sun has set. 

9th. Having accidentally encountered a voiturier, 
whose carriage and appointments are better than usual, 
I have engaged him to carry me, and me alone, whi- 
thersoever I will, for twenty francs a-day ; which is to 
include the common expenses on the road. My first 
stage has been to Como; and I have passed the day on 
the lake, enjoying all the pleasure that a fine landscape 
can give. What that pleasure is would perhaps he 
more difficult to describe than the landscape itself, cif- 
fering so much as it does in different people ; for how 
much more will one person see in a landscape than 
another, and even the same person than himself, at dif- 
ferent times! He certainly made a notable discovery 
who first laid it down that beauty does not reside in 
things themselves, but in the eye that sees it ; and 
every eye sees a different beauty. I have heard a man 
argue that. there was nothing in nature equal to the 
scenery of Covent-Garden ; Dr. Johnson used to sa 
there was nothing like Fleet-street, and every man, 


| 





believe, thinks the finest prospect in the world is that 
which commands a view over Tis own land. 

But he is little to be envied who is dead to the en- 
thusiasm of nature, whose heart and feelings are out 
of the reach of her influence, and whois insensible to the 
tranquil enjoyment which is denved from the contem- 
plation of such charming pictures as the Lake of Como 
will present to him. 

The spot from which this noble lake is seen to most 
advantage, is from a point immediately opposite the 
Fiume di Latte, a romantic little waterfall, which forms 
a succession of miniature cascades, from a height of 
several hundred feet, amongst the vineyards with which 
the side of the mountain is planted. There is a spot, 
opposite to this waterfall, from which you command a 
prospect of the whole scene, without the disadvantage 
of a bird’s-eye view. You have the three branches of 
the lake under your eye at once. The principal one 
extends northward, in the direction of Chiavenna ; 
with the mountains of Val Tellina, and the Julian Alps, 
forits more distant boundary. Full in front is the Mente 
Legnone ; which, though not ranking, as Eustace ranks 
it, amongst the highest Alps, nor retaining its snow in 
summer, is yet, from its bold rugged form and its insu- 
lated position, one of the grandest and most command- 
ing of them. To the south you look upon the other 
two branches leading to Lecco, and to Como. ‘This 
branch of the lake, from Menagio to Como, is of a very 
different character from the northern branch; and 
though it is very beautiful, and at once wild and highly 
cultivated—with its banks studded with villas and vil- 
lages—yet it wants the grander features of the northern 
prospect. At the villa Pliniana, the well, with its rustic 
masonry, is peep in much the same state as in 
Pliny’s time, whose descriptive epistle is engraven on 
a tablet in the wall. The lake abounds with fish. I 
came up with the boats ofa purty of fishermen as they 
were hauling in their nets, m which was a fine trout 
of fourteen pounds. 

The inhabitants of the country about Como have a 
rage for seeme the world. They traverse all countries 
with pictures and barometers for sale ; and when they 
have scraped together a little money, they return from 
their wanderings to pass the evenings of their days and 
lay their bones in their own country—a desire that 
seems to be natural to all mankind—“ dulces moriens 
reminiscitur .drgos.” 

The itinerant Italians, who carry on this traffic in 
England, will nine times in ten be found to come from 
Como. 

10th. Passed through Varese to Laveno, where I 
embarked my carriage to pass over the Lago Maggiore 
to Baveno, while I put myself into another boat to make 
a wider survey of the scenery of the lake. 

There is nothing in this, nor perhaps in any other 
lake, that can be put in competition with the view trom 
that point of the lake of Como which I have before 
alluded to; but the Lago Maggiore is, 1 think, more 
interesting than the southern branch of the Como lake ; 
because, with the same soft features in the bosom 
scenery, there is, in the character of the hills immedi 
ately on its brink, a boldness and grandeur, which 
heighten the impression of the whole by the powerful 
aid of contrast. 

Amongst this bosom scenery, if the expression may 
be allowed, are the Borromean Islands ;-—Jsola Bella, 
and Isola Madre ; the magic creation of labour and 
taste. Originally barren rocks, they have been fur- 
nished with soil, and planted with groves of cedar, 
cypress, citron, and orange-trees, and decorated with 
gardens, grottoes, and terraces, In the midst of this 
fairy land, which might serve as a model for a descrip~ 
tion of the island of Calypso, is the Palace, as it is call- 
ed ; whichis not the stately comfortless pile usually 
designated by that name, but a delightiul villa, com- 
bining elegance with comfort. I observed here, what 
I have not seen elsewhere ; the statues have a drapery 
of real gauze thrown about them, which does not in 
fact conceal any thing, though it seems todo so. The 
effect is not unpleasing ; and, if it be the result of 

prudery, it is a much better expedient than a fig-leaf. 

I could have lingered at Baveno a month, during 
this delicious season ; and I was on the point of dis- 
missing my voiturier ; but something is constantly 
whispering in my ear to hasten to Lausanne, where I 
expect letters from England. How are we to explain 
that presentiment of what is to come, or of what has 
already happened at a distance from us, whether of 
good or evil—though chiefly, | believe, of the latter— 
which every body has felt more or less? It may be 
doubted how much, or even whether any, deference 
should be paid to those secret intimations. For my 
own part, I am not prepared to disregard them alto- 
gether. If it be a delusion, it is as old as Socrates, and 
may rank him amongst its victims. There is something 
strange and inexplicable in it ; but so there is in ail the 
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links of that mysterious chain of attraction and repulsion, 
affinity and hostility, sympathy and antipathy, by which 
all the parts of nature are untied and separated, Second- 

ght, as it is called, by which, according to some, the 
fate of the absent has been often so unaccountably 
communicated, may be but one of the many phenomena 
of this mysterious system, of which we know so little. 
‘There may be nothing really more surprising in this— 
though we are less able to explain it—than in the com- 
mon fact of striking upon the chord of a violin, which 
produces a corresponding vibration in another that is in 
unison with it; unless, indeed, we are prepared to de- 
cide that human heart-strings are made of less suscep- 
uble stuff than the strings of a fiddle. 

11th, Baveno is on the grand Simplon road, which 
1 now entered upon for the first time. It is lined on 


both sides with short granite pillars, about the size of 





a common English mile-stone, placed in regular sue- 
cession, at very short intervals—-scarcely more than 
six feet apart--which, on the edge of a precipice, are 
also surmounted with a wooden rail. The scenery 
soon becomes interesting, but it is not till you pass 
Domo d’Ossola, and begin to wind up the Va! Vedro, 
that you are introduced into the heart and core of the 
Alpine recesses. 

Near Crevola, where you begin to ascend, there lies 
on ove side of the road a vast column of granite, wrought 
from a neighbouring quarry; which was on its way to 
Milan, to form a part of Napoleon’s triumphal arch, 
when the news of his reverses arrested its progress, 
it is perhaps, in its present situation, a more striking 
monument of fallen greatness, than it would have been 
at Milan of prosperous ambition. 

n passing through the sublime and stupendous 
scenery of this part of the Alps, Napoleon will have no 
inconsiderable share in exciting your wonder; espe- 
cially if you are a disciple of that sect which sees 
nothing sublime or beautiful that is not founded on 
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For while you gaze with astonishment at the mon- 
strous masses which nature has here heaped one upon 
another, in every mode of shapeless desolation, and 
feel that sensation of awe which it is the effect of such 
scenery to produce, by impressing the mind with a 
vague but overwhelming idea of the power of the 
mighty Master of nature--it is impossible not to be 
filled with admiration of the man who had the boldness 
to undertake, and the genius to accomplish, a complete 
triumph over such fearful ostacles. In this, as in many 
other instances, he has far exceeded all former achieve- 
ments. Hannibal, it is true, passed the Alps.at the 
head of his army; but Napoleon not only did this, but, 
as a lasting record of his contempt of all impediments, 
physical as well as moral, that stood in the way of the 
execution of his purposes, he has left this “ royal road,” 
by which every puny whipster may do the same, with- 
out the precaution even of dragging the wheel of his 
carriage, 

This great work does, I think, eclipse all the fabled 
exploits which Grecia mendar, or Roma mendacior, 
has handed down to us. Xerxes’ adventure with 
Mount Athos was nothing to it. Napoleon has burst 
through solid rocks, that would have defied Hannibal 
with all his vinegar; he has abridged rivers—in a word 
—he has played the very devil. ‘The rocks frown at 
you, and seem 
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To wonder how the devil you got there ; 


while they hang over your head, as if preparing every 
moment to come thundering down with a tremendous 
** w0ov0e xUAIVOETOy” to punish you for daring to invade 
their secret and solemn solitudes, and make 

At once your murder and your monument, 


In fact, Napoleon has so catamaranned the founda- 
tions, that more than one écroulement has already 
taken place. It is remarkable that he never traversed 
this road himself. It was begun and finished in five 
years; but itis to be feared, from the negligence evinc- 
ed in repairing it, that the indolence or the policy of the 
present rulers may suffer it to fall into decay. 

Austria, itis said, does not view with the same ad- 
miration that a traveller does, the facility of ingress 
into Italy which is afforded by this and the Mont Cenis 
road—the sister work of Napoleon. She would much 
rather increase* than diminish the difficulty of access 
from that quarter of Europe, being quite content with 
her own approach through the Tyrol, by way of Trent 
and Verona. 





* As an illustration of this I might notice the vexatious 
requisition of an Arstrian signature to the passports of all 
strangers entering the Lombardo-Venetian territory which 
has delayed or sent back so many travellers approachin; 
from Switzerland ; who, in ignorance of this regulation, of- 
ten omit to get their passports countersigned by the Aus- 
trian Minster at Bern, 








This is very natural; and in this spirit, it is said, 
she has exercised her influence with Sardinia to pre- 
vent the further completion of the road from Genoa to 
Leghorn, which had been begun by Napoleon. 

I lingered so long on the way, that darkness came 
upon us before I was aware, and I was obliged to halt 
at a wretched hovel at [sella 

12th. I was glad to rise as soon as it was light, and 
escape, from the filth and vermin of the cock-loft in 
which I had passed the night, to the fine fresh morning 
air of the mountains. 

Soon after leaving Isella, we passed the Swiss fron- 
tier, and after a long ascent, reached the village of the 
Simplon. ‘This part of the Valais was incorporated 
into the French empire, but has now returned to its 
ancient connexion with the Swiss confederacy. At the 
top of the hill is the unfinished hdépital, which was in- 
tended for the residence of the Capuchin monks, whose 
business and occupation it is to assist and provide en- 
tertainment for travellers, and who are now stationed 
ina less convenient situation, ‘The new building is 
on a very large and handsome scale, but the progress 
of it has been arrested, like that of the granite column, 
by the downfall of Napoleon, There is now little hope 
of its ever being conghaad ; at least the —— of the 
state, to which it at present belongs—the Valais—-is 
confessedly unequal to such works. 

The zig-zag ascent and descent are so skilfully ma- 
naged that you may trot up and down, without dif_fi- 
culty or danger. The character of the scenery, on the 
Swiss side, is much less bold and grand than on the 
Italian. ‘Che Val Vedro contains every ingredient of 
the sublime that can be found in natural scenery— 
Mountain, Rock, Precipice, Torrent, Water-fall, For- 
est,—-in all their wildest forms ; but when you arrive at 
the summit of the Simplon, you are presented with a 
softer scene, and look down upon the verdant valleys of 
Switzerland. The first impression of this land of liberty 
is very favourable. The little cottage inns, if I may judge 
from this of Bryg, where I have concluded the journey 
of to-day, are neat even to elegance, and there is in 
every thing anattention tocomfort and cleanliness, which 
will remind an Englishman of his own mother country. 

13th. Intensely hot. Pursued my course through 
the Valais; but [ must cease to “babble of green 
fields.” As for natural scenery, even sketches convey 
but a faint idea; and descriptive sketches are ten 
times worse. ‘The poverty of language is never so ap- 
parent, as when you seek to represent by words the in- 
finite varieties of nature. 





Descriptions, to be of any value, should be peculiar 
and appropriate ; but how general and indefinite are 
the terms which you must use, if you are obliged to 
paint in words; and how little is conveyed by the 
whole catalogue of phrases which the most fertile ima- 
gination can supply! If, indeed, by mixing up these 
phrases like colours on a pallet, you could produce 
the same variety of tints, it might be as easy to repre- 
sent a landscape with the pen as the pencil. All how- 
ever that the pen can do, I believe, is to give the poe- 
tical part of the picture; by which I mean that part of 
it which appeals to the eye of the imagination, in the 
associations which the mind connects with the con- 
templation of the scene described ; and in this, the pen 
may perhaps have the advantage. But, as to present- 
ing a clear and intelligible picture of a complicated 
landseape by verbal description, I believe it to be im- 
possible. The best and most picturesque represen- 
tations of this kind, are perhaps to be found in the 
writings of the inimitable author of Waverley; but I 
doubt whether even his sketches ever present any dis- 
tinct image to the mind of the reader, I do not deny 
that his charming descriptions of nature, in her loveliest 
and boldest aspects, afford the greatest pleasure in the 
perusal; all I contend for is, that the pleasure is of a 
vague and general character, and not derived from a 
clear perception of the particular features of the scene 


described. Slept at Sion. . 
14th. There is a great sameness in the views in the 


Vale of the Rhone. The road runs along the bank of 
the river the whole way; both pursuing their course in 
nearly a straight line. 

The Cretins are sad disgusting objects. I was pre- 
pared to expect the goitre :— 


Quis tumidum gutteur miratur in Alpibus 7?—Juv. 


It would seem as if nature in these regions could not 
help breaking out into excrescence, as well in the ani- 
mate as in the inanimate part of her creation. 

This loathsome appendage has been attributed to 
many causes, It has been a though without 
foundation, that it is peculiar to those valleys which run 
from east to west ; and that it is not found in those 
that run from north to south, A more general notion 
has been, that it arises from the qualities of the water, 
which is here little more than melted snow. But the 





more probable supposition is, that it is the consequence 
of breathing the damp foggy air, which is comtians 
in valleys, situated between the ranges of high moun. 
tains; for the same disease is found in mountainous 
regions where no snow exists. 

This is the suggestion of Marsden, who, in his His. 
tory of Sumatra, describes a similar disease in the hilly 
districts of that country ; where the valleys are exposed 
to the caboot, or thick fog, to the influence of which cold 
vapour, he very rationally attributes the tumours in the 
throats of the inhabitants. 

Cretinage seems also to be peculiar to mountainous 
regions, though the cause and connexion are, in this 
case, still more inexplicable. It is found in the Py. 
renees ; and also, according to Sir G. Staunton, in the 
mountainous parts of China ; and, in these cases, there 
is no common similarity of situation or climate, to indi- 
cate a common cause—except the single circumstance 
of hilliness, 

It is well for these poor helpless creatures, that the 
superstition of the country causes them to be regarded 
with more than common affection, as the peculiar fa- 
vourites of Heaven; for, being incapable of criminal 
intention, they are considered as exempt from the ob- 
ligations of moral responsibility, and as privileged ex- 
ceptions from the common lot of mankind, who are 
doomed to be born in sin. 

But Switzerland is not the only paradise of fools.* 
In Egypt an idiot is held in still higher estimation, and 
even worshipped as a saint :— 


If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 


Thave been much struck to-day with the neatness 
and personal beauty of the female peasantry, dressed 
in their Sunday costume, They still deserve the praises 
which St. Preux bestows upon them in his letter to Julie, 
describing the Haut-Valais, and they still retain “leurs 
petites coiffures noires, et le reste de leur ajustement, qui 
ne manque ni de simplicilé, nt d’éléxance.” 

Dined at Martigny; afterwards, in my way to Bez, 
stopped to examine the pisse-vache ; a cascade, of which 
Coxe says, that “he had seen higher waterfalls, but 
none more beautiful.” Since his time—forty years 
ago--its beauties have been diminished by the operations 
of a miller; who, having built a mill under the fall, 
found it convenient to break away much of the projectin 
rock to prevent the dispersion of the stream. The mill 
exists no longer; the mischief remains; but it is still 
a beautiful waterfall. Situated as it is by the road-side, 
and therefore accessible without any trouble, it is per- 
haps for that very reason less valued and less visited. 
For there is a stimulant in difficulties to be overcome; 
and indeed it is certain, that retirement of situation would 
givean additional charm to the beauties of the pisse-rache. 
Arrived early in the evening at Bex, where there is one 
of the very best inns in the world, and truly characteristic 
of the neat and elegant simplicity of Switzerland. 

In Italy all the domestics of an inn are men, who 
perform the offices of waiters and chamber-maids ; here 
Itis directly the reverse ; and while attended by the 
Swiss Hebes of Bex, you may feel the force of St 
Preux’s remark :—-“ avec la figure des Valaisanes, des 
servantes mémes rendroient leurs services embarrassants.” 

15th, At Villeneuve I came in full view of the lake 
of Geneva. From Villeneuve to Vevay the road is 
beautiful, and every step of it passes through the fairy 
land of poetry and romance. The “snow-white bat- 
tlement” of Chillon—the “séjour charmant” of Cla- 
rens—and “Lake Lemon with its erystal face,” beau- 
tiful as they are in reality, speak to us with more than 
the dumb voice of nature, through the glowing periods 
of Rousseau, and the immortal verse of Byron. 

At Clarens, the shrubberies, and walks, and the bos- 
quets, so minutely described in Rousseau, exist no 
longer; they have long since given way to plantations 
ot potatoes, corn, etc. ; for, as my honest host at Vevay 
observed, in allusion to the Nouvelle Héloise—* Ro- 
mances are good things, but bread is better.” 

From Vevay to Lausanne, you pass through one 
continued vineyard all the way. The landscape is 
very pleasing, but it scarcely deserves the raptures of 
St. Preux, who, on his return from his tour round the 
world with Lord Anson to his native Pays de Vaud, 
describes it as-—“‘ ce paysage wnique—le plus bea dont 
Peil humain fut jamais frappé, ce séjour charmant aw 
quel je n'avais rien trouvé d’égal dans le tour du monde.” 

In arriving at Lausanne, drove immediately to the 








* Sir Robert Wilson, in his Expedition to Egypt, says 
“ In Egypt a fool 1s worshipped as a saint, and at Cairo they 
have many particular privileges; but the most singular 8 
the superstition which favours them so as to make their 
children considered the peculiar favourites of Heaven ; there 
fore, in the public streets the most virtuous women have 00 
scruples to them, and passengers, instead of disturbing, 
pray over their union. A woman so with child is high 
esteemed amongst her own sex.” 
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house of M. de Seigneux, to whom I had been recom- 
mended, who receives strangers into his house en pen- 
sion. My first inquiry was for my letters ; which quieted 
all my anxieties. Those only who have experienced 
them can form an idea of the feelings with which a 
traveller retires to his own room, to enjoy alone and at 
leisure the luxury of long-expected letters from home. 

17th. Paid a visit to the house in which Gibbon re- 
sided, which is within a few doors of us. Paced his 
terrace, and explored the summer house, of which he 
speaks in relating, with so much interesting detail, the 
conclusion of his historical labours: “It was on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that 1 wrote the last 
lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down = pen, I took several turns in a 
berceau or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 

ospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver 
orb of the moon was reflected from the waves, and all 
nature was silent.” Gibbon’s library still remains, but 
itis buried and lost to the world. It is the property of 
Mr. Beckford, and lies lucked up in an uninhabited 
house at Lausanne. 

18th. Excursion to Martigny—to witness the dread- 
ful effects of the late inundation. The cause of this 
calamity was as follows. Some months ago a glacier 
had fallen down in the valley of Bagne, choking up the 
course of a small river, and forming the head of what in 
time became a very extensive lake. The inhabitants, 
fearing that as the warm weather advanced, this dam 
might thaw and give way, had cuta gallery through 
the ice to let off the water; by which, if the dam had 
remained firm a few days longer, the whole lake would 
have been emptied without causing any damage. But 
on Tuesday the 16th the head of the lake gave way, 
and down came the waters with a prodigious rush, 
sweeping all before them. 
lapides adesos, 

Stirpesque raptas, et pecus, et domos 
Valventis una ; 

If it had happened in the night, all Martigny must 
have perished. Four hundred houses were washed 
away In a moment, as you knock down a building of 
cards. The poor host of the Swan inn, who presided 
atthe table d’héte where I dined on Sunday the 14th, 
was on Tuesday swallowed up in an instant in his own 
garden ; and away went stables, carriages, and horses, 
in all directions. Perhaps it was my good genius that 
whispered me so constantly to hasten to Lausanne, and 
who prevented my halting at Martigny, as I had once 
thought of duing, in order to go from thence to Cha- 
mouny. If it were, I fear I am not so grateful to him 
as I ought to be; for I would willingly have been a 
spectator of this dreadful visitation, even at the risk of 
being its victim. A poor painter was in the valley of 
Bagne, sketching this lake, at the time the dam gave 
way, and his escape was little less than a miracle. He 
has made a drawing of the perils that surrounded him. 
Ifhe were a man of talent, such a scene ought to fur- 
nish him with materials for a picture of the Deluge, 
which has probably never been painted from nature. 
The scene at Martigny beggars description ; ruin and 
havoc are every where. Water seems to me a more 
dreadful agent even than fire in the work of destruction, 
The operation of fire is at least gradual, and affords 
some chance of escape ; but water is a radical destroyer, 
and jumps at once to the conclusion. A single fact 
will be sufficient to convey an idea of the rapidity with 
which the work of demolition was effected ;—the water 
travelled at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

The loss of lives is great, and the loss of propert 
still greater. Those who have escaped with life--and 
only life—are Lemp most to be pitied. They have 
not only lost their all, but the very ground upon which 
their houses and crops stood, is a desert, covered with 
acoat of gravel and rubbish, and rendered utterly un- 
fit for future cultivation. The despair of the poor crea- 
tures is very affecting ; they rub their eyes—like the 
King in the Fairy Tale when he no longer saw Aladdin’s 
Palace--as if they doubted the evidence of their 
senses, 

What a passing world this is! and how foolish it is 
to fret and worry ourselves about the petty vexations of 
sucha transient existence ;—at least such is the lesson 
which the contemplation of a scene like that of Martig- 
ny preaches, with more than the eloquence of words. 

_ 20th. Excursion to Mont St. Bernard. The convent 
is situated about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is the highest habitable spot in Europe. The ap- 
proach to it, for the last hour of the ascent, is steep and 
difficult. The convent is not seen till you arrive within 
a few hundred yards of it. It breaks upon the view all 
at once, at a turnin the rock. Upona projecting crag 
near it stood one of the celebrated dogs, baying at our 
advance, as if to give notice of strangers. These dogs 
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are of large size, particularly high upon the legs, and 
generally of a milk-white, or of a tabby colour. 
are most extraordinary creatures—if all the stories the 
the monks tell you of them are true. 
the purpose of searching for travellers who may buried 
in the snow ; and many persons are rescued annually 
from death by their means. 
a traveller arrived at the convent in the midst of a snow 
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During the last winter, 


storm, having been compelled to leave his wite, who was 
unable to proceed farther, at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance. A party of the Monks immediately set out 
to her assistance, and found her completely buried un- 
der the snow. The sagacity of the dogs alone was the 
cause of her deliverance, for there was no visible trace ; 
and it is difficult to understand how the scent can be 
conveyed through a deep covering of snow. 

It is stated that the Monks themselves, when out upon 
search for travellers, have frequently owed their pre- 
servation to their dogs, in a manner, which would seem 
to show that the dogs are endued with a presentiment 
of danger. 

Many stories of this kind have been told, and I was 
anxious to ascertain their truth. The Monks stated 
two or three cases where the dogs had actually pre- 
vented them from returning to the convent by their 
accustomed route ; when it afterwards turned out, that, 
if they had not followed the guidance of their dog in his 
deviation, they would have been overwhelmed by an 
avalanche. Whether the dog may be endued with an 
intuitive foreboding of danger—or whether he may have 
the faculty of detecting symptoms not perceptible to our 
duller senses—must be determined by philosophers. 
Be this as it may—even the dogs are sometimes de- 
ceived, and, with their masters, are overwhelmed in the 
avalanches that are frequently falling in the spring of 
the year. About eighteen months ago, two of the do- 
mestics of the convent, with two or three dogs, and a 
party of travellers who had been waiting with the courier 
from Italy, were lost in an avalanche. The bodies of 
these unfortunate persons may now be seen in the 
Charnel-house of the Convent of St. Bernard, where 
they are preserved, in order that there may be a chance 
of their being indentified by their friends. The cold- 
ness of the climate tends to retard putrefaction ; but, 
at this time no feature is distinguishable. 

Buonaparte crossed this mountain with 60,000 men, 
with whom he afterwards fought the battle of Marengo. 
He halted for two hours at the convent with a few of 
of his staff, and took some refreshment, but forbad the 
soldiers to enter or disturb the retreat of the Monks. 
I saw the spot where his life was saved by his guide. 
Buonaparte passed on without noticing the obligation 
at the time; but, upon his return from the victory of 
Marengo, he sent for the man, and presented him a 
purse of sixty Napoleons. The guide still lives, and is 
called Buonaparte. 

2ist. We left the convent deeply impressed with the 
hospitable and kind manners of the superior and his 
brethren. The support of the establishinent is greatly 
dependant on charitable contributions ; but it has lately 
suffered considerable loss, by the swindling device of 
some impostors, who—assuming the garb of the mis- 
sionaries which the convent is in the habit of sending 
annually round the country to solicit support—contrived 
to levy very extensive contributions. 

In descending the hill, I looked into a sort of sheep- 
cot, about two miles below the convent. Here lay the 
skeleton of a man, in the garb in which he was origin- 
ally deposited. The hat still remained on the skull, 
and his great coat lay spread beneath his bones. 

24th. In my way back to Lausanne I halted at Ve- 
vay, took a boat with three watermen, and crossed the 
lake to Meillerie ; but I sought in vain for the secluded 
spot so romantically described by Rousseau where St. 
Preux is supposed to have led Madame de Wolmar, 
after their escape from the storm. 

Rousseau’s description however of the view from the 
lake is as accurate as possible; and | was now in the 
track of St. Preux— 

Nous avancames en pleine eau; je dirigeai tellement 
au milieu du lac que nous nous trouvames bientot & 
plus d’une lieue du rivage. La, j’expliquais 4 Julie 
toutes les parties du superbe horizon qui nous entou- 
roit. Je lui montrois de loin les embouchures du 
Rhone, dont Pimpétueux cours s’arréte tout-a-coup 
au bout d’un quart de lieue, et semble craindre de 
souiller de ses eaux bourbeuses le crystal azuré du lac. 
Je lui faisois observer les redans des montagnes, dont 
les angles correspondants et paralléles forment, dans 
Pespace qui les sépare, un lit digne du fleuve qui le 
remplit. En Pécartant de nos cdtes, j’aimois & lui faire 
admirer les riches et charmantes rives du Pays de Vaud, 
ou la quantité des villes, ’innombrable foule de peuple, 
les céteaux verdoyants et parés de toutes parts forment 
un tableau ravissant ; ou la terre, partout cultivée et par- 
féconde, offre au laboureur, au pitre, au vigneron, le 





fruit assuré de leurs peines, que ne dévore point l’avide 
publicain. Puis lui montrant le Chablais sur la cote 
opposée (pays non moins favorisé de la nature, et qui 
n’offre pourtant qu’un spectacle de misére), je lui faisois 
sensiblement distinguer les différents effets des deux 
gouvernemens, pour la richesse, le nombre, et le bon- 
heurdes hommes. C’est ainsi, lui disois-je, que la terre 
ouvre son sein fertile, et prodigue ses trésors aux heu- 
reux peubles qui la cultivent pour eux-mémes. 

The contrast between the coast of Chablais, and that 
of the Pays de Vaud, still remains in full force, and, by 
way of commentury upon the text of Rousseau, | might 
cite the decrees and regulations stuck up in all the 
inns of Savoy, since the late changes: where, amongst 
other arbitrary articles, there is one which strictly forbids 
any person to be seen in the streets after ten at night ; 
and the other prohibits all assemblies from dancing in 
public. Private balls in private families are graciously 
allowed, provided, however, that it be done “ sans ru- 
meur et avec décence.” Conversing with an inhabitant 
of the country, | asked him whether the people were 
contented and happy under the government of Sardinia : 
“Oh yes,” said he; “ we are as happy as fish in a 
frying-plan.” 

June 26th to August 15th. A life of idleness. M. 
de Seigneux’s establishment combines every thing that 
can make a guest comfortable. Monsieur 8. is a gen- 
tleman in the whole extent of that term; and Madame 
has every quality that a guest would most desire in the 
mistress of such an establishment. Amongst all her 
attractions, there is perhaps none more remarkable, 
than that active well-informed common sense, which is 
awake at all times and on all subjects. This is the 
most companionable of all qualities ; especially when, 
as in this case, it is joined with great good-nature, and 
unmixed with a single grain of affectation. ‘lhe house 
= into a garden, and on this side of it we are com- 
pletely in the country; looking upon a fine expanse of 
water, backed by the hills of Savoy, with a rich fore- 
ground of meadows and vineyards descending to the 
lake, which is about a mile distant from us. By open- 
ing the street door we are in the town, and in the best 
om of it. If a man wish to be alone, his own room is 
iis castle ; if he wish to mix with society, he will find 
the best company of Lausanne in M. de Seigneux’s 
parlour. Perhaps society is never so free and uncon- 
strained as in an establishment of this kind ; there can 
be no lurking mistrust in the mind of either host or 
guest, to poison the pleasure of their association. This 
assurance of welcome is well worth buying at any price ; 
and, if either party be dissatisfied, the account is de- 
manded or presented,—and there is an end of the mat- 
ter. 

Sterne says, if he were in a condition to stipulate 
with death, he should wish to encounter him at an inn ; 
but perhaps Sterne had never lived in such a pension 
as this; whichis the very place for a man to live or die, 
in the most quiet and comfortable manner. 

The Pays de Vaud, of which Lausanne is the capital, 
was for two centuries and a half under the dominion of 
Bern, if such a term can be applied to so mild a system 
of government. For, during the whole of this period, it 
would appear that no tax whatever was levied by the 
sovereign state upon the dependent province. 

Bern, in possessing itself of the Pays de Vaud, took 
possession also of the estates, which the Dukes of Savoy 
and the Bishops of Lausanne held in this little tern- 
tory ; and the produce of these was sufficient to defray 
the expenses of thie administration of the government. 

Things were in this state, when the French revolu- 
tion broke out. Switzerland was too near not to catch 
the infection ; and the contest between the have-some- 
things and the have-nothings, the two great parties into 
which Sancho divides mankind, ended, as usual in such 
contests, in a complete revolution of the government ; 
which had hitherto been confined to the aristocracy, 
but which was now vested in a Landmann, and a 
representative council, chosen by the peopie at large. 

But it perhaps may be doubted whether the Pays de 
Vaud have not lost more than she has gained by this 
revolution. She has, it is true, thrown off the yoke ot 
Bern ; she has gained the rank of an independent state ; 
and she has obtained a free constitution ; but the pub- 
lic property which used to defray the expenses of the 
state, has been somehow or other lost in the scramble ; 
and the acquirement of cantonal independence has been 
saddled with the imposition of taxes, which may lead 
the people to doubt whether their old robes did not sit 
easier than their new. 

Much attention has been paid in this, as in the other 
republics of Switzerland, to repress the growth of lux- 
ury; and to check by the interference of the police all 
fashionable mnovations, which may seem to threaten 
the corruption of the simplicity of republican manners. 

An English gentleman lately gave a private ball, at 
which the ladies of course continued dancing long after 
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links of that mysterious chain of attraction and repulsion, 
affinity and hostility, sympathy and antipathy, by which 
all the parts of nature are united and separated. Second- 
sight, as it is called, by which, according to some, the 
fate of the absent has been often so unaccountably 
communicated, may be but one of the many phenomena 
of this mysterious system, of which we know so little. 
‘There may be nothing really more surprising in this— 
though we are less able to explain it—than in the com- 
mon fact of striking upon the chord of a violin, which 
produces a corresponding vibration in another that is in 
unison with it ; unless, indeed, we are prepared to de- 
cide that human heart-strings are made of less suscep- 
uble stuffthan the strings of a fiddle. 

1ith. Baveno is on the grand Simplon road, which 
I now entered upon for the first time. It is lined on 


both sides with short granite pillars, about the size of 


a common English mile-stone, placed in regular suc- 
cession, at very short intervals--scarcely more than 
six feet apart--which, on the edge of a precipice, are 
also surmounted with a wooden rail. The scenery 
soon becomes interesting, but it is not till you pass 
Domo d’Ossola, and begin to wind up the Va! Vedro, 
that you are introduced into the heart and core of the 
Alpine recesses. 

Near Crevola, where you begin to ascend, there lies 
on oae side of the road a vast column of granite, wrought 
from a neighbouring quarry; which was on its way to 
Milan, to form a part of Napoleon’s triumphal arch, 
when the news of his reverses arrested its progress, 
It is perhaps, in its present situation, a more striking 
monument of fallen greatness, than it would have been 
at Milan of prosperous ambition. 

In passing through the sublime and stupendous 
scenery of this part of the Alps, Napoleon will have no 
inconsiderable share in exciting your wonder; espe- 
cially if you are a disciple of that sect which sees 
thing sublime or beautiful that is not founded on 








For while you gaze with astonishment at the mon- 
strous masses which nature has here heaped one upon 
another, in every mode of shapeless desolation, and 
feel that sensation of awe which it is the effect of such 
scenery to produce, by impressing the mind with a 
vague but overwhelming idea of the power of the 
mighty Master of nature--it is impossible not to be 
filled with admiration of the man who had the boldness 
to undertake, and the genius to accomplish, a complete 
triumph over such fearful ostacles. In this, as in many 
other instances, he has far exceeded all former achieve- 
ments. Hannibal, it is true, passed the Alps.at the 
head of his army; but Napoleon not only did this, but, 
as a lasting record of his contempt of all impediments, 
physical as well as moral, that stood in the way of the 
execution of his purposes, he has left this “ royal road,” 
by which every puny whipster may do the same, with- 
out the precaution even of dragging the wheel of his 
carriage, 

This great work does, I think, eclipse all the fabled 
exploits which Gracia mendar, or Roma mendacior, 
has handed down to us. Xerxes’ adventure with 
Mount Athos was nothing to it. Napoleon has burst 
through solid rocks, that would have defied Hannibal 
with all his vinegar; he has abridged rivers—in a word 
—he has played the very devil. The rocks frown at 
you, and seem 
To wonder how the devil you got there ; 


while they hang over your head, as if preparing every 
moment to come thundering down with a tremendous 
te ‘eae . . : . 
“* xs0ov0e xvAWv0EsTO,”’ to punish you for daring to invade 
their secret and solemn solitudes, and make 
At once your murder and your monument. 


In fact, Napoleon has so catamaranned the founda- 
tions, that more than one écroulement has already 
taken place. It is remarkable that he never traversed 
this road himself. It was begun and finished in five 
years ; but itis to be feared, from the negligence evinc- 
ed in repairing it, that the indolence or the policy of the 
present rulers may suffer it to fall into decay. 

Austria, itis said, does not view with the same ad- 
miration that a traveller does, the facility of ingress 
into Italy which is afforded by this and the Mont Cenis 
road—the sister work of Napoleon. She would much 
rather increase* than diminish the difficulty of access 
from that quarter of Europe, being quite content with 
her own approach through the Tyrol, by way of Trent 
and Verona. 





* As an illustration of this I might notice the vexatious 
requisition of an Austrian signature to the passports of all 
strangers entering the Lombardo-Venetian territory which 
has delayed or sent back so many travellers approachin; 
from Switzerland; who, in ignorance of this regulation, of- 
ten omit to get their passports countersigned by the Aus- 
trian Mimster at Bern, 





This is very natural; and in this spirit, it is said, 
she has exercised her influence with Sardinia to pre- 
vent the further completion of the road from Genoa to 
Leghorn, which had been begun by Napoleon. 

I lingered so long on the way, that darkness came 
upon us before I was aware, and I was obliged to halt 
at a wretched hovel at Isella. 

12th. I was glad to rise as soon as it was light, and 
escape, from the filth and vermin of the cock-loft in 
which I had passed the night, to the fine fresh morning 
air of the mountains, 

Soon after leaving Isella, we passed the Swiss fron- 
tier, and after a long ascent, reached the village of the 
Simplon. This part of the Valais was incorporated 
into the French empire, but has now returned to its 
ancient connexion with the Swiss confederacy. At the 
top of the hill is the unfinished Adpital, which was in- 
tended for the residence of the Capuchin monks, whose 
business and occupation it is to assist and provide en- 
tertainment for travellers, and who are now stationed 
ina less convenient situation, ‘The new building is 
on a very large and handsome scale, but the progress 
of it has been arrested, like that of the granite column, 
by the downfall yet. 9 There is now little hope 
of its ever being completed ; at least the poverty of the 
state, to which it at present belongs—the Valais—-is 
confessedly unequal to such works. 

The zig-zag ascent and descent are so skilfully ma- 
naged that you may trot up and down, without diffi- 
culty or danger. The character of the scenery, on the 
Swiss side, is much less bold and grand than on the 
Italian. ‘The Val Vedro contains every ingredient of 
the sublime that can be found in natural scenery— 
Mountain, Rock, Precipice, Torrent, Water-fall, For- 
est,—in all their wildest forms ; but when you arrive at 
the summit of the Simplon, you are presented with a 
softer scene, and look down upon the verdant valleys of 
Switzerland. The first impression of this land of liberty 
is very favourable. ‘The little cottage inns, if I may judge 
from this of Bryg, where J have concluded the journey 
of to-day, are neat even to elegance, and there is in 
every thing anattention tocomfort and cleanliness, which 
will remind an Englishman of his own mother country. 

13th. Intensely hot. Pursued my course through 
the Valais; but [ must cease to “babble of green 
fields.” As for natural scenery, even sketches convey 
but a faint idea; and descriptive sketches are ten 
times worse. The poverty of language is never so ap- 
parent, as when you seek to represent by words the in- 
finite varieties of nature. 

Descriptions, to be of any value, should be peculiar 
and appropriate ; but how general and indefinite are 
the terms which you must use, if you are obliged to 
paint in words; and how little is conveyed by the 
whole catalogue of phrases which the most fertile ima- 
gination can supply! If, indeed, by mixing up these 
phrases like colours on a pallet, you could produce 
the same variety of tints, it might be as easy to repre- 
sent a landscape with the pen as the pencil. All how- 
ever that the pen can do, I believe, is to give the poe- 
tical part of the picture; by which I mean that part of 
it which appeals to the eye of the imagination, in the 
associations which the mind connects with the con- 
templation of the scene described ; and in this, the pen 
may perhaps have the advantage. But, as to present- 
ing a clear and intelligible picture of a complicated 
landseape by verbal description, I believe it to be im- 
possible. The best and most picturesque represen- 
tations of this kind, are perhaps to be found in the 
writings of the inimitable author of Waverley; but I 
doubt whether even his sketches ever present any dis- 
tinct image to the mind of the reader. I do not deny 
that his charming descriptions of nature, in her loveliest 
and boldest aspects, afford the greatest pleasure in the 
perusal ; all I contend for is, that the pleasure is of a 
vague and general character, and not derived from a 
clear perception of the particular features of the scene 
described. Slept at Sion. 

14th. There is a great sameness in the views in the 
Vale of the Rhone. The road runs along the bank of 
the river the whole way; both pursuing their course in 
nearly a straight line. 

The Cretins are sad disgusting objects. I was pre- 
pared to expect the goétre :— 


Quis tumidum gutteur miratur in Alpibus 7—Juv. 


It would seem as if nature in these regions could not 
help breaking out into excrescence, as well in the ani- 
mate as in the inanimate part of her creation. 

This loathsome appendage has been attributed to 
many causes, It has been sup , though without 
foundation, that it is peculiar to valleys which run 
from east to west; and that it is not found in those 
that run from north to south, A more general notion 
has been, that it arises from the qualities of the water, 
which is here little more than melted snow. But the 








more probable supposition is, that it is the consequence 
of breathing the damp foggy air, which is condensed 
in valleys, situated between the ranges of high moun. 
tains; for the same disease is found in mountainous 
regions where no snow exists. 

This is the suggestion of Marsden, who, in his His. 
tory of Sumatra, describes a similar disease in the hilly 
districts of that country ; where the valleys are exposed 
to the caboot, or thick fog, to the influence of which cold 
vapour, he very rationally attributes the tumours in the 
throats of the inhabitants. 

Cretinage seems also to be peculiar to mountainous 
regions, though the cause and connexion are, in this 
case, still more inexplicable. It is found in the Py. 
renees ; and also, according to Sir G. Staunton, in the 
mountainous parts of China ; and, in these cases, there 
is no common similarity of situation or climate, to indi- 
cate a common cause—except the single circumstance 
of hilliness. 

It is well for these poor helpless creatures, that the 
superstition of the country causes them to be regarded 
with more than common affection, as the peculiar fa- 
vourites of Heaven ; for, being incapable of criminal 
intention, they are considered as exempt from the ob- 
ligations of moral responsibility, and as privileged ex- 
ceptions from the common lot of mankind, who are 
doomed to be born in sin. 

But Switzerland is not the only paradise of fools.* 
In Egypt an idiot is held in still higher estimation, and 
even worshipped as a saint :— 


If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 


Thave been much struck to-day with the neatness 
and personal beauty of the female peasantry, dressed 
in their Sunday costume. They still deserve the praises 
which St. Preux bestows upon them in his letter to Julie, 
describing the Haut-Valais, and they still retain “ leurs 
petites coiffures noires, et le reste de leur ajustement, qui 
ne manque ni de simplicité, ni d’éléxance.” 

Dined at Martigny; afterwards, in my way to Bez, 
stopped to examine the pisse-vache ; a cascade, of which 
Coxe says, that “he had seen higher waterfalls, but 
none more beautiful.” Since his time—forty years 
ago--its beauties have been diminished by the operations 
of a miller; who, having built a mill under the fall, 
found it convenient to break away much of the projectin 
rock to prevent the dispersion of the stream. The nil 
exists no longer; the mischief remains; but it is still 
a beautiful waterfall. Situated as it is by the road-side, 
and therefore accessible without any trouble, it is per- 
haps for that very reason less valucd and less visited, 
For there is a stimulant in difficulties to be overcome; 
and indeed it is certain, that retirement of situation would 
givean additional charm to the beauties of the pisse-rache. 
Arrived early in the evening at Bex, where there is one 
of the very best inns in the world, and truly characteristic 
of the neat and elegant simplicity of Switzerland. 

In Italy all the domestics of an inn are men, who 
perform the offices of waiters and chamber-maids ; here 
It is directly the reverse ; and while attended by the 
Swiss Hebes of Bex, you may feel the force of St 
Preux’s remark :——“ avec la figure des Valaisanes, des 
servantes mémes rendroient leurs services embarrassants.” 

15th, At Villeneuve I came in full view of the lake 
of Geneva. From Villeneuve to Vevay the road is 
beautiful, and every step of it passes through the fairy 
land of poetry and romance. The “snow-white bat- 
tlement” of Chillon—the “séjour charmant” of Cla- 
rens—and “Lake Lemon with its crystal face,” beau- 
tiful as they are in reality, speak to us with more than 
the dumb voice of nature, through the glowing periods 
of Rousseau, and the immortal verse of Byron. 

At Clarens, the shrubberies, and walks, and the bos- 
quets, so minutely described in Rousseau, exist no 
longer; they have long since given way to plantations 
ot potatoes, corn, etc. ; for, as my honest host at Vevay 
observed, in allusion to the Nouvelle Héloise—‘ Ro- 
mances are good things, but bread is better.” 

From Vevay to Lausanne, you pass through one 
continued vineyard all the way. he landscape is 
very pleasing, but it scarcely deserves the raptures of 
St. Preux, who, on his return from his tour round the 
world with Lord Anson to his native Pays de Vaud, 
describes it as——“ ce paysage wnique—le plus beau dont 
Peil humain fut jamais frappé, ce séjour charmant a 
quel je wavais rien trouré d’égal dans le tour du monde.” 

In arriving at Lausanne, drove immediately to the 








* Sir Robert Wilson, in his Expedition to Egypt, says 
In Egypt a fool 1s eens ote as a saint, and at Cairo they 
have many particular privileges; but the most singular s 
the superstition which favours them so as to make their 
children considered the peculiar favourites of Heaven ; these 
fore, in the public streets the most virtuous women have no 
scruples to them, and passengers, instead of an 
pray over their union. A woman so with child is high 
esteemed amongst her own sex.” 
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house of M. de Seigneux, to whom I had been recom- 
mended, who receives strangers into his house en pen- 
sion. My first inquiry was for my letters ; which quieted 
all my anxieties. Those only who have experienced 
them can form an idea of the feelings with which a 
traveller retires to his own room, to enjoy alone and at 
leisure the luxury of long-expected letters from home. 

17th. Paid a visit to the house in which Gibbon re- 
sided, which is within a few doors of us. Paced his 
terrace, and explored the summer house, of which he 
speaks in relating, with so much interesting detail, the 
conclusion of his historical labours: “It was on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last 
lines of the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, I took several turns in a 
berceau or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 

ospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver 
orb of the moon was reflected ben the waves, and all 
nature was silent.” Gibbon’s library still remains, but 
it is buried and lost to the world. It is the property of 
Mr. Beckford, and lies lucked up in an uninhabited 
house at Lausanne. 

18th. Excursion to Martigny—to witness the dread- 
ful effects of the late inundation. The cause of this 
calamity was as follows. Some months ago a glacier 
had fallen down in the valley of Bagne, choking up the 
course of a small river, and forming the head of what in 
time became a very extensive lake. The inhabitants, 
fearing that as the warm weather advanced, this dam 
might thaw and give way, had cuta gallery through 
the ice to let off the water; by which, if the dam had 
remained firm a few days longer, the whole lake would 
have been emptied without causing any damage. But 
on Tuesday the 16th the head of the lake gave way, 
and down came the waters with a prodigious rush, 
sweeping all before them. 

lapides adesos, 
Stirpesque raptas, et pecus, et domos 
Valventis una ; 

If it had happened in the night, all Martigny must 
have perished. Four hundred houses were washed 
away in a moment, as you knock down a building of 
cards. The poor host of the Swan inn, who presided 
atthe table d’héte where I dined on Sunday the 14th, 
was on Tuesday swallowed up in an instant in his own 

rden ; and away went stables, carriages, and horses, 
in all directions. Perhaps it was my good genius that 
whispered me so constantly to hasten to Lausanne, and 
who prevented my halting at Martigny, as I had once 
thought of duing, in order to go from thence to Cha- 
mouny. If it were, I fear I am not so grateful to him 
as I ought to be; for 1 would willingly have been a 
spectator of this dreadful visitation, even at the risk of 
being its victim. A poor painter was in the valley of 
Bagne, sketching this lake, at the time the dam gave 
way, and his escape was little less than a miracle. He 
has made a drawing of the perils that surrounded him. 
Ifhe were a man of talent, such a scene ought to fur- 
nish him with materials for a picture of the Deluge, 
which has probably never been painted from nature. 
The scene at Martigny beggars description ; ruin and 
havoc are every where. Water seems to me a more 
dreadful agent even than fire in the work of destruction. 
The operation of fire is at least gradual, and affords 
some chance of escape ; but water is a radical destroyer, 
and jumps at once to the conclusion. A single fact 
will be sufficient to convey an idea of the rapidity with 
which the work of demolition was effected ;—the water 
travelled at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

The loss of lives is great, and the loss of property 
still greater. Those who have escaped with life--and 
only life—are oe most to be pitied. They have 
Not only lost their all, but the very ground upon which 
their houses and crops stood, is a } some covered with 
acoat of gravel and rubbish, and rendered utterly un- 
fit for future cultivation. The despair of the poor crea- 
tures is very affecting; they rub their eyes—like the 
King in the Fairy Tale when he no longer saw Aladdin’s 
Palace--as if they doubted the evidence of their 
senses, 

What a passing world this is! and how foolish it is 
to fret and worry ourselves about the petty vexations of 
sucha transient existence ;—at least such is the lesson 
which the contemplation of a scene like that of Martig- 
ny preaches, with more than the eloquence of words, 

_ 2 Excursion to Mont St. Bernard. The convent 
is situated about 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is the highest habitable spot in Europe. The ap- 
Proach to it, for the last hour of the ascent, is steep and 
difficult. The convent is not seen till you arrive within 
a few hundred yards of it. It breaks upon the view all 
atonce, at a turnin the rock. Upona projecting crag 
near it stood one of the celebrated dogs, baying at our 
advance, as if to give notice of strangers. These dogs 
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are of large size, icularly high upon the legs, and 
generally of a milk-white, or of a tabby colour. They 
are most extraordinary creatures—if all the stories the 
the monks tell youof them are true. They are used for 
the purpose of searching for travellers who may buried 
in the snow ; and many persons are rescued annually 
from death by their means. During the last winter, 
a traveller arrived at the convent in the midst of a snow 
storm, having been compelled to leave his wife, who was 
unable to proceed farther, at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance. A party of the Monks immediately set out 
to her assistance, and found her completely buried un- 
der the snow. The sagacity of the dogs alone was the 
cause of her deliverance, for there was no visible trace ; 
and it is difficult to understand how the scent can be 
conveyed through a deep covering of snow. 

It is stated that the Monks themselves, when out upon 
search for travellers, have frequently owed their pre- 
servation to their dogs, in a manner, which would seem 
to show that the dogs are endued with @ presentiment 
of danger. 

Many stories of this kind have been told, and I was 
anxious to ascertain their truth. The Monks stated 
two or three cases where the dogs had actually pre- 
vented them from returning to the convent by their 
accustomed route ; when it afterwards turned out, that, 
if they had not followed the guidance of their dog in his 
deviation, they would have been overwhelmed by an 
avalanche. Whether the dog may be endued with an 
intuitive foreboding of danger—or whether he may have 
the faculty of detecting symptoms not perceptible to our 
duller senses—must be determined by philosophers. 
Be this as it may—even the dogs are sometimes de- 
ceived, and, with their masters, are overwhelmed in the 
avalanches that are frequently falling in the spring of 
the year. About eighteen months ago, two of the do- 
mestics of the convent, with two or three dogs, and a 
party of travellers who had been waiting with the courier 
from Italy, were lost in an avalanche. The bodies of . 
these unfortunate persons may now be seen in the 
Charnel-house of the Convent of St. Bernard, where 
they are preserved, in order that there may be a chance 
of their being indentified by their friends. The cold- 
ness of the climate tends to retard putrefaction ; but, 
at this time no feature is distinguishable. 

Buonaparte crossed this mountain with 60,000 men, 
with whom he afterwards fought the battle of Marengo. 
He halted for two hours at the convent with a few of 
of his staff, and took some refreshment, but forbad the 
soldiers to enter or disturb the retreat of the Monks. 
I saw the spot where his life was saved by his guide. 
Buonaparte passed on without noticing the obligation 
at the time; but, upon his return from the victory of 
Marengo, he sent for the man, and presented him a 
purse of sixty Napoleons. The guide still lives, and is 
called Buonaparte. ‘ 

2ist. We left the convent deeply impressed with the 
hospitable and kind manners of the superior and his 
brethren. The support of the establishinent is greatly 
dependant on charitable contributions ; but it has lately 
suffered considerable loss, by the swindling device of 
some impostors, who—assuming the garb of the mis- 
sionaries which the convent is in the habit of sending 
annually round the country to solicit support—contriv 
to levy very extensive contributions. 

In descending the hill, I looked into a sort of sheep- 
cot, about two miles below the convent. Here lay the 
skeleton of a man, in the garb in which he was origin- 
ally deposited. The hat still remained on the skull, 
and his great coat lay spread beneath his bones. 

24th. In my way back to Lausanne I halted at Ve- 
vay, took a boat with three watermen, and crossed the 
lake to Meillerie ; but I sought in vain for the secluded 
spot so romantically described by Rousseau where St. 
Preux is supposed to have led Madame de Wolmar, 
after their escape from the storm. 

Rousseau’s description however of the view from the 
lake is as accurate as possible; and I was now in the 
track of St. Preux— aha 

Nous avancames en pleine eau; je dirigeat tellement 
au milieu du lac que nous nous trouvdmes bient0t & 
plus d’une lieue du rivage. La, j’expliquais & Julie 
toutes les parties du superbe horizon qui nous entou- 
roit. Je lui montrois de loin les embouchures du 
Rhone, dont Vimpétueux cours s’arréte tout-a—coup 
au bout d’un quart de lieve, et semble craindre de 
souiller de ses eaux bourbeuses le crystal azuré du lac. 
Je lui faisois observer Jes redans des montagnes, dont 
les angles correspondants et paralléles forment, dans 
Pespace qui les sépare, un lit digne du fleuve qui le 
remplit. En l’écartant de nos cdtes, j’aimois & lui faire 
admirer les riches et charmantes rives du Pays de Vaud, 
ou la quantité des villes, ’innombrable foule de peuple, 
les cdteaux verdoyants et parés de toutes parts forment 
un tableau ravissant ; ou la terre, partout cultivée et par- 
féconde, offre au laboureur, au pitre, au vigneron, le 





fruit assuré de leurs peines, que ne dévore point l’avide 
publicain. Puis lui montrant le Chablais sur la cdte 
opposée (pays non moins favorisé de la nature, et qui 
n’offre pourtant qu’un spectacle de misére), je lui faisois 
sensiblement distinguer les différents effets des deux 
gouvernemens, pour la richesse, le nombre, et le bon- 
heurdes hommes. C’est ainsi, lui disois-je, que la terre 
ouvre son sein fertile, et prodigue ses trésors aux heu- 
reux peubles qui la cultivent pour eux-mémes. 

The contrast between the coast of Chablais, and that 
of the Pays de Vaud, still remains in full force, and, by 
way of commentary upon the text of Rousseau, I might 
cite the decrees and regulations stuck up in all the 
inns of Savoy, since the late changes: where, amongst 
other arbitrary articles, there is one which strictly forbids 
any person to be seen in the streets after ten at night ; 
and the other prohibits all assemblies from dancing in 
public. Private balls in private families are graciously 
allowed, provided, however, that it be done “ sans ru- 
meur et avec décence.” Conversing with an inhabitant 
of the country, | asked him whether the people were 
contented and happy under the government of Sardinia : 
“Oh yes,” said he; “ we are as happy as fish in a 
frying-plan.” 

June 26th to August 15th. A life of idleness. M. 
de Seigneux’s establishment combines every thing that 
can make a guest comfortable. Monsieur 8. is a gen- 
tleman in the whole extent of that term ; and Madame 
has every quality that a guest would most desire in the 
mistress of such an establishment. Amongst all her 
attractions, there is perhaps none more remarkable, 
than that active well-informed common sense, which is 
awake at all times and on all subjects. This is the 
most companionable of all qualities ; especially when, 
as in this case, it is joined with great good-nature, and 
unmixed with a single grain of affectation. ‘The house 
opens into a garden, and on this side of it we are com- 
pletely in the country; looking upon a fine expanse of 
water, backed by the hills of Savoy, with a nich fore- 
ground of meadows and vineyards descending to the 
lake, which is about a mile distant from us. By open- 
ing the street door we are in the town, and in the best 

art of it. If a man wish to be alone, his own room is 
1is castle ; if he wish to mix with society, he will find 
the best company of Lausanne in M. de Seigneux’s 
parlour. Perhaps society is never so free and uncon- 
strained as in an establishment of this kind ; there can 
be no lurking mistrust in the mind of either host or 
guest, to poison the pleasure of their assqciation. This 
assurance of welcome is well worth buying at any price ; 
and, if either party be dissatisfied, the account is de- 
manded or presented,—and there is an end of the mat- 
ter. 

Sterne says, if he were in a condition to stipulate 
with death, he should wish to encounter him at an inn ; 
but perhaps Sterne had never lived in such a pension 
as this; whichis the very place for a man to live or die, 
in the most quiet and comfortable manner. 

The Pays de Vaud, of which Lausanne is the capital, 
was for two centuries and a half under the dominion of 
Bern, if such a term can be — to so mild a system 
of government. For, during the whole of this period, it 
would appear that no tax whatever was levied by the 
sovereign state upon the dependent province. 

Bern, in possessing itself of the Pays de Vaud, took 
possession also of the estates, which the Dukes of Savoy 
and the Bishops of Lausanne held in this little tern- 
tory ; and the — of these was sufficient to defray 
the expenses of thie administration of the government. 

Things were in this state, when the French revolu- 
tion broke out. Switzerland was too near not to catch 
the infection ; and the contest between the have-some- 
things and the have-nothings, the two great parties into 
which Sancho divides mankind, ended, as usual in such 
contests, in a complete revolution of the government ; 
which had hitherto been confined to the aristocracy, 
but which was now vested in a Landmann, and a 
representative council, chosen by the peopie at large. 

But it perhaps may be doubted whether the Pays de 
Vaud have not lost more than she has gained by this 
revolution. She has, it is true, thrown off the yoke ot 
Bern ; she has gained the rank of an independent state ; 
and she has obtained a free constitution ; but the pub- 
lic property which used to defray the expenses of the 
state, has been somehow or other lost in the scramble ; 
and the acquirement of cantonal independence has been 
saddled with the imposition of taxes, which may lead 
the people to doubt whether their old robes did not sit 
easier than their new. 

Much attention has been paid in this, as in the other 
republics of Switzerland, to repress the growth of lux- 
ury ; and to check by the interference of the police all 
fashionable mnovations, which may seem to threaten 
the corruption of the simplicity of republican manners. 

An English gentleman lately gave a private ball, at 
which the ladies of course continued dancing long after 
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the hours prescribed by the plebeian laws of Lausanne. 
The police made some attempts to fine all the persons 
concerned ; but finding it difficult to establish the proof, 
they contented themselves with imposing the usual fine 
upon the master of the house. He refused to pay it; 
and the issue of this question was expected with some 
interest, when it was set at rest by some friend of peace, 
who, as it would appear, secretly paid the penalty on 
behalf of the defendant. He was however so indignant, 
at having been supposed to comply with a demand 
which he considered unjust, that he offered a reward, 
by public advertisement in the Gazette of Lausanne, 
for the discovery of the person who had thus interfered, 

The religion of Lausanne is Calvanistic ; but though 
we are so near the head-quarters of “ Brother Jack”’— 
there are no symptoms of that mortifying and ascetic 
spirit, which so often distinguishes the followers of 
Calvin. 

To instance, for example, the observance of Sunday, 
Every body goes to church; and so sacred is the pe- 
riod considered which is consecrated to public bape 2 
that it would be an offence of which the public would 
take cognizance, to disturb the streets, even by driving 
your carriage through the town, during the time of di- 
vine service, 

But, the offices of worship at an end, the leisure hours 
of the day are devoted to rational recreations; and if 
Sunday be distinguished at all, itis by a more than 
ordinary cheerfulness and gaiety. Music and the com- 
mon domestic amusements proceed as usual, without 
any apprehensions that the recording angel is noting 
these things down as abominations. Sunday, in short, 
is kept without any of that gloomy formality, which 
seems to be thought by some essential to piety; it is 
regarded rather as a feast than a fast, being the day de- 
dicated to the preaching of that gospel which brought 
“ olad tidings of great joy to all people.” 

The difficulty in this, as in other cases, is to preserve 
a just medium; to remember the purpose to which the 
Sabbath was instituted and “ made holy,” without fall- 
into the sour severities which were first introduced by 
the Puritans, a sect that seems to have borne some 
affinity to the Pharisees of old, who reproached even the 
Saviour of the world, with being “a Glutton and a 
Winebibber.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

Tour of Switzerland—Bern—Swiss Constitution—Lake of 
Thun —Lauterbrunn —Grindelwald— Bricnz—Giesbach 
—Lucerne—Schwytz—WValley of Goldau—Falls of the 
Rhine—Zurich—Zug—Rigi—Return to Lausanne, 
August 15th. Tue tour of Switzerland might well 

furnish occupation for a whole summer ; but, if the ob- 

ject of the traveller be confined to the picturesque, a 

fortnight will perhaps suffice to survey the finest fea- 

tures of this interesting country, and skim the cream 

of the landscape. With this limited object in view, I 

left Lausanne, with my friend D. in a one-horse Char, 

which resembles an English gig, only that the body is 
placed, on account of the narrowness of the roads, 
sideways between the wheels. For this we agreed to 
pay 13 1-2 francs per day ; this was to include the kee 
of the driver and his horse on the road, and indeed all 
the current expenses of the equipage, except the bonne- 
main to the driver ; which should always be contingent, 
and made to depend upon his good conduct. 

There is nothing between Lausanne and Payerne, 
our first day’s journey, to excite observation. 

16th. This day’s drive brought us to Bern, the en- 
virons of which have an air of magnificence, that an- 
nounces the approach to a capital. The situation of 
Berne is very striking. It is built upon a bold emi- 
nence, at the foot of which runs the Aar—clear and 
rapid—and in the distance, is a bold range of the Alps, 
covered with eternal snows, The town is well-built, 
of handsome stone, but the arcades on each side of the 
street, with their projecting buttresses, give it a heavy 
and gloomy appearance. The leading feature of the 
place is cleanliness ; nothing can be neater than the 
streets, which are freshened by streams of water, that 
flow down the middle of them, in channels prepared 
for their reception. 

The Bear is the patron of Bern, and Bruin’s por- 
trait, as at the mansion of the worthy Laird of Brad- 
wardine, meets you at every corner. A couple of these 
animals are entertained at the expense of the govern- 
ment in a court in the town-ditch, where a fir-tree has 
been planted, that they may exercise themselves in 
climbing ; and perhaps there in not much in Bern that 
will amuse a stranger more than the gambols of this 
ponderous but active pair, 

The costume of the women—for the men seem to be 
Jaying aside that distinctive dress which used to charac- 
terize the different cantons--is any thing but grace- 
ful, Nothing can be more absurd than the cap of a 





Bernoise, for it answers no purpose of utility, with a 
broad, starched, black lace frill standing up all round 
it, in which she flits about as with the wings of a dra- 
gon-fly ; though this is a very bad comparison, for the 
rest of her dress gives her figure such a heayy Dutch 
look, that no wings could support it. The character of 
the Bernoise beauty might be given in the description 
which Henry the Eighth complainingly made of Anne 
of Cleves. With a delicacy ¢. complexion that rivals 
the fair faces of England, there is a robustness almost 
amounting to clumsiness in their figures, which is 
irreconcileable with the graces. Madame Roland, in 
characterizing the beauty of the women of Bern, says 
wittily enough ; —- “ C’est le rosbif des Anglais pour les 
estomacs a toute épreuve.” 

The ancient government of Bern was an absolute 
aristocracy ;— but an aristocracy that furnished the 
singular example of exercising its power for the advan- 
tage of its subjects. 

‘he French revolution, however, and its conse- 
quences, had deprived Bern of the rights of sovereignty, 
which it formerly exercised over its dependent states, 
and reduced it to the condition of a single canton in the 
new federal compact : in determining the principles of 
which, there was much opposition between’ the aristo- 
cratic and democratic parties, which might have led to 
serious consequences, if the Swiss had not received a 
pretty strong hint, that if they could not settle their 
constitution amongst themselves, quietly and peaceably, 
the Allied Powers would be obliged to step in and do it 
for them. Such an intimation from without had a 
wonderful effect in moderating the violence of party 
animosity within; and in 1814 the new constitution 
was concluded at Zurich. 

The leading principle of this constitution was the 
equalization of rights, not only amongst the dil- 
ferent states composing the confederation, but also 
amongst the citizens of each state. The first step to- 
wards this was the abolition of the name of subject, 
in Switzerland ; and accordingly, the same rights were 
given to the vassal districts, hitherto called subjects, as 
to the cantons to which they belonged. ‘This principle 
was strongly opposed by the canton of Bern, which 
hoped to recover its ancient dominion over the Pays de 
Vaud and Argovie ; but it was fully established by the 
eighth article of the constitution ; which also provides 
that the Diet, in whom the government of the con- 
federacy is vested, shall consist of nineteen deputies, 
one from each canton, who shall vote according to their 
instructions, each canton having a voice by its deputy. 

By the seventh article, the equalization of rights 
amongst individuals was established by the abolition of 
all exclusive privileges belonging to any particular 
class; and thus the triumph of liberty and equality in 
the only intelligible meaning of those words, was 
complete. 

Since 1814, Geneva, Neufchatel, and the Valais, 
have been added to the confederacy; and liberty is 
thus again re-established in her strong hold ; and here 
at least, amidst storms and whirlwinds, and poverty 
and precipices, she may hope to maintain her sanctuary. 

17th. ‘The road from Bern to Thun passes through 
a beautiful country, which exhibits comfortable symp- 
toms of the general distribution of property. There are 
no splendid chateaus ; but the cottages are neat and 
elegant, and have all the appearance of plenty. Every 
village has its public walk ; and wherever there is a 
fine view or a shady tree, you will find a public walk, 
and a public bench, where you may rest and enjoy 
yourself, without being afraid of an action of trespass. 
In short, you see every where a striking attention to 
the wants and comforts of the many. At Bern and 
Zurich, however, you may find equipages, and even 
liveries; but these last are held in general abomination 
throughout this land of equality, as base badges of ser- 
vitude. Burn and Zurich, nen are large and 
wealthy towns, and it seems to be the natural effect ot 
wealth and luxury, to destroy the true republican spi- 
rit. 

At Thun we sent our carriage to the right-about to 
give us the meeting at Zug; while we made a boating 
and riding detour, through the lakes and valleys that lie 
between Thun and that place: and hiring a boat for 
eleven francs, we embarked for Neuhaus. 

The home scenery of the lake of Thun is picturesque 
and pleasing, and the range of the Oberland Alps in 
the distance, furnishes a grander background to the 
picture than perhaps can be seen from any other lake 
in Switzerland. At Neuhaus you find people with the 
wagons of the country on the look out for passengers to 
Interlaken, Interlaken is a charming village, situated 
in a retired and romantic spot, combining all that paint- 
ers love to delineate, and poets to describe. The view 
from the hill behind the village, commanding the lakes 
of Thun and Brienz, is superb. 

18th, Morning’s driveto Lauterbrunn, Nothing can 











well be imagined more grand and sublime than the 
—— of the valley of Lauterbrunn. Mountains rise 
on each side of you ten thousand feet high, and a tor. 
rent roars at the feet of them, tearing its course after. 
wards through the valley with a brawling noise, that 
alone disturbs the solemn silence of this profound re. 
treat. Occasionally you encounter the summer cabin 
of a cowherd, perched like an eagle’s nest among the 
rocks ;—which seem inaccessible’ to any animal with. 
out wings, except the chamois. 

At last, the valley widens a little, and you arrive at 
the village of Lauterbrunn. Here you see the cascade 
of the Staubach, which comes down at one fall from a 

perpendicular reck 800 feet high ;—nearly twice the 
reight of St. Paul’s. This cascade would be the 
grandest in the world, if the body of water were greater; 
but it is composed of so small a rivulet, that it is dis. 

ersed into thin spray before it reaches the ground. 
nstead, therefore, of the tremendous thunder of a raging 
cataract, the Staubach “droppeth like the gentle rain 
from heaven,” and presents a picture of enchantin 
softness and beauty, which I should be loth to exchange 
for any more sublime and terrible display of the power 
of nature. Madame Roland, in comparing the fall of 
the Staubach with the fall of the Rhine, has expressed 
in a beautiful illustration the different impression which 
nature produces upon the imagination, as we contem- 
plate her in her grand and fearful aspects, or in those 
soft and sunny spots, which, like an oasis in the desert, 
derive siiidemad bom from the horrors that surround 
them, as in the sequestered seclusion of Lauterbrunn. 
“Il semble,” says she, “qu’une divinité imposante et 

aisible, ouvre une cataracte du ciel, et en fasse couler 
Ie Staubach devant soi pour s’annoncer aux mortels :— 
on dirait de la chate du Rhin, que le maitre des enfers, 
voulant eflrayer la terre, la souléve avec le fleuve pour 
manifester son courroux.” 

While we sat at the foot of the rock within reach of 
this refreshing shower-bath, admiring the rainbows 
produced by the morning sun in the falling spray, we 
were surprised “4 the sound of music, which seemed to 
be a duet of two hautboys ; and the echoes of the sur- 
rounding rocks produced the most pleasing effect. But 
here again the evil genius of reality appeared to dispel 
the illusion ; for the enchantment was at once dis- 


solved, on discovering the cause of this music in the 


persons of two dirty old women. 

Their singing was from the throat, and the sounds 
resembled closely the tones of a flute. It is in the same 
manner that the famous Kureiholen, or Ranz des Vaches, 
the national air of the Swiss, is sung ; which does not 
consist of articulated sounds, nor is it accompanied by 
words ; but is a simple melody formed by the same kind 
of guttural intonations. 

After lingering many hours in this romantic solitude, 
we retraced our steps for some way, and then turned 
to the right into the valley of Grindelwald. The 
wooden cabins of the peasantry are in appearance just 
what Goldsmith describes, 


Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 


In Grindelwald there is less of sublimity than in the 
valley of Lauterbrunn; though the absence of wood, 
of which there is abundance in Lauterbrunn, gives @ 
more wild and savage character to the scenery. 

19th. We had arrived at Grindelwald in a Char 
with two horses, with an intention of pursuing our 
course with the horses alone, there being no road for 
a carriage any farther over the Scheidegg to Meyringen. 
But to avoid the unprofitable toil of climbing up one 
side of a hill merely to descend the other, we deter- 
mined to return to Interlaken, and proceed by water to 
Brienz. 

All that is worth seeing may thus be seen, almost 
without quitting your carriage, or the high road. 

Grindelwald is surrounded by the mountains of Eiger, 
Mettenberg, and Wetterhorn ; but neither of these will 
compare with the Jungfrau, and Picvierge—so called 
from its inaccessible height, which are seen from Lauter- 
brunn. It is between the Mettenberg and Wetterhorn 
that the glaciers descend. ‘These stupendous masses 
of ice, while they command our astonishment, afford 
additional proofs of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Author of Nature. They have been well described “as 
performing the most important offices of utility, and 
while they serve as magazines which nature keeps in 
reserve to replenish the rivers in Switzerland, the partial 
thaw which takes place in summer maintains the 
freshness and moisture necessary to promote the vegeta- 
tion of those mountain pastures, which in this country 
constitute the chief wealth of the inhabitants, As the 
snow disappears, the flocks ascend the mountains, fol- 
lowing the productions of the spring, which rise to life 
under their feet from day today, until the snows of 
autumn compel them to retire again into the valleys.” 
The lite ofthe Senn, or cowkeeper, is thus a life of con- 
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stant migration. He suspends bells of different sizes 
to the necks of his cattle, in proportion to the merit of 
the cows; and itis said that these animals are so sus- 
ceptible of feelings similar to our own, that if the leading 
cow fall into disgrace and be deprived of her honours, 
she exhibits all the mortification of wounded pride, and: 
of angry jealousy, at the promotion of a rival ; and the 

uestion of precedence excites as much bitterness in 
the pastures of the Alps, as itcan do in the drawing- 
room of the Tuileries or St. James’s. 

The greatest affection is described as subsisting be- 
tween the Senn and his flock, which he is said to regard 
as a part of his family ; and the bells of his cows are 
made to harmonize with the Ranz-des Vaches, which is 
his constant strain. It is from the same icy mountains 
that Switzerland derives its mineral waters, its hot 
springs, its crystal mines, and its cold baths; which 
have been found so efficacious in the cure of various 
diseases. 

On our return to Interlaken, we had a dispute with 
the voiturier of whom we hired our horses. We had 
oargained for a journey of three days, intending to go 
to Meyringen; but as we abandoned this plan, and 
brought him his horses back the second day, we thought 
ourselves entitled to some abatement. He argued that 
it was our own fault that we had not proceeded to the 
end of our journey—and stuck to his bond. As it was 
arainy day, and we could not continue our route to 
Brienz immediately, we resolved to try the temper of 
Swiss law, and adjourned with the voiturier to the 
Bailli of the village. He ruled the case between us with 
ability and impartiality, and 1 was delighted at the 
quickness with which he seized the real gist of the 
question. The cause was soon over, and—what 
seldom, I believe, happens—both F aren retired per- 
fectly satisfied with his arbitration. Having first brought 
us to an agreement as to the terms of our bargain ;-- 
he decided, that we were bound by our contract, and 
must pay the voiturier for three days ; but he also kept 
the voiturier to his part of the contract, and ordered that 
if we chose to stay at Interlaken, we might ride his 
horses as much as we pleased, till those three days 
were expired. This produced a compromise between 
the litigants; and we wished the honest Bailli good 
morning, and a long possession of the judgment-3eat 
of Interlaken. 

We paid six francs for a boat to carry us to Brienz. 
The upper part of the lake of Brienz is superior to any 
thing Thee seen in Switzerland. It is a perfect pic- 
ture, and pee pte J satisfies the imagination; ap- 
proaching nearer to the gaiety which is the character 
of the Italian lakes, as opposed to those of Switzerland, 
which have for the most part a sombre and gloomy air. 
The Italian lakes are, as Eustace says, “on the right 
side of the Alps”—-in a land of wine and oil, instead of 
milk and water—where you have vineyards instead of 
pine forests, and the villages, instead of being buried 
in holes, and thrust into corners, as in Switzerland, 
are hung out in the boldest and most prominent si- 
tuations. Nh ager to the village of Brienx is the fall 
of the Giesbach ; which has been less celebrated, though 
it is, I think, beyond all comparison the most magni- 
ficent cascade in Switzerland, and second only to Terni, 
And even when compared with Terni, its inferiority is 
confined to the volume of water; for perhaps there is 
more variety in the falls of the Giesbach, which comes 
foaming down with furious impetuosity, through mag- 
nificent forest scenery ; the effect of which is, to brea 
the usual uniformity of a cascade view. The view 
from the Alpine bridge, which has been constructed 
half-way up the steep, commanding at once the look 
up and the look down, is perhaps unrivalled. It is 
in a spot like this that we feel the impossibility of 
conveying by words any idea of the sublime imagery 
of nature. 

At Brienz, a party of female choristers offered their 
services to enliven our evening, by singing their national 
airs. Many of these were de ightfully simple and 
plaintive, and they “ warbled their wood-notes wild” so 
sweetly, that perhaps science and instruction could have 
added nothing to improve the harmony. 

20th. We hired a couple of horses to cross the 
Brunig to Sarnen, the road being impassable for a car- 
riage; and for this day’s journey we paid thirty-six 
francs: for in Switzerland they always charge you for 
their horses’ journey back, as well as for the journey 
7 san Sarnen is the capital of the little canton 
of Unterwalden. If, as it has been objected, there is 
any natural connexion between the Roman Catholic re- 

and the doctrine of passive obedience, it would 

seem that the character of this religion is changed by 
the climate of Switzerland ; and here it loses even its 
intolerance. For the canton of Unterwalden was one 
of the first to assert and maintain the rights of liberty ; 
_ was, and is, firmly attached to the church of 
e; though this has not prevented it from extending 





the hand of good fellowship to the Protestant inhabitants 
of Upperwalden ; and these two cantons have long been 
incorporated together. ‘They sit in the same council, 
administer the same laws and intermarry with one 
another, without at all disturbing their political or 
domestic harmony. 

It is pleasant, amidst the wild and savage recesses of 
the Alps, to find a moral scene of such a character; 
where the bitterness of religious differences is softened 
by the kindly feelings of human brotherhood ; and every 
sect enjoys a full and complete participation in all the 
privileges of society. 

The costume of the peasantry in this canton is gro- 
tesque, but not unpleasing. The women walk about 
in flat straw hats, which bear the same proportion to 
their figure that the head of a large mushroom does to 
its stalk. 

21st. The government of a pure democracy may 
still be contemplated amongst some of the little cantons 
of Switzerland ; where the people meet en masse in the 
plain, to legislate and choose their magistrates. Here 
too may be seen the singular spectacle of a government 
without taxes; the government lands paying all the 
a of the state: and this will not appear extra- 
ordinary, where we find that the salary of the Land- 
mann, or chief officer of the state, is limited to eight 
pounds per annum. In this miniature shape, such a 
government may be conducted with moderation and 
Justice; but the history of democracies has too fatally 
proved, that it is perhaps of all forms of government 
the worst, when tried upon a large scale. Cruelty and 
injustice may disgrace the best formed constitutions ; 
but it would seem that they must be the characteristics 
of democracies. The history of Athens, the seat of 
arts and sciences, the country of historians, poets and phi- 
losophers, teaches us, in the banishment of Aristides, 
the condemnation of Socrates, and the death of Phocion, 
that the intellectual and moral character of a people 
affords no security against their abuse of power ; while 
the annals of the French Revolution will record in its 
true colours the savage spirit of a democracy acting 
under the blind impulse of ignorance and vice. This 
detestable spirit is completely explained in the decla- 
ration of a favourite demagogue of that day—* that true 
republicans ought not to bear even the aristocracy of 
virtue,” a sentiment which seems to be lineally descended 
from the Athenian, who employed Aristides to inscribe 
— name on the shell that was to send him into 
exile, 

It is plain that these observations are not meant to 
apply to such mixed governments as have been founded 
on the representative system, the effect of which is, 
to counteract the inherent vices of democracy ; though 
it may well be doubted whether this beneficial effect 
would not be completely neutralized, if the right of suf- 
frage were made universal, with a new election every 

ear. 

, After a long conversation on Swiss politics with our 
worthy host at Sarnen, who held an important office 
in the magistracy of the canton, and who delighted us 
at once by his good humor, and the strong resemblance 
he bore to the Welsh Captain Fluellen of gallant memo- 
ry, we proceeded in a chair to Alpnach, where we 
hired a boat to take us to Lucerne, and afterwards to 
Gersau, for fifteen francs. There was a good deal of 
wind, and the boatman hoisted a sail; but this is a 
dangerous practice ; for the boats are flat-bottomed, 
and the men very bad sailors, so that you run the risk 
of being upset by those aq of wind to which you are 
constantly exposed on the lakes of Switzerland, from 
the nature of the surrounding mountains and valleys. 
There is little in Lucerne to detain = except the mo- 
del of the four cantons by General Pfiffer, which should 
not be omitted. 

The scenery of the lake in the neighbourhood of Lu- 
cerne is rather tame, but as you advance towards Ger- 
sau it assumes a loftier character, and the view towards 
Altorf is full of rugged magnificence. 7 

The little republic of Gersau, consisting of a territo- 
ty of two leagues in length and one in breadth, was in- 
corporated into the canton of Schwytz in 1798. There 
is an anecdote told by a French traveller to show how 
completely, in so small a community, the conduct of 
every individual is under the eye of the public ;--upon 
entering the inn at this place, he found an advertise- 
ment posted up prohibiting all persons from playing at 
any kind of game, or drinking, with two citizens of the 
republic specified by name; and the reason assigned 
for the prohibition was, that the one of them was ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, and the other to choler. 

22d. We proceeded up the lake, and disembarked 
at Brunen ; from whence it is a short drive to Schwytz, 
the cradle of Switzerland, The inhabitants of this can- 
ton displayed the same enthusiastic courage at the bat- 
tle of Montgarten, against the French, in 1799, which 
their ancestors had done on the same spot, against the 





Austrians, in 1315, in the memorable battle which es- 
tablished their liberty. Theinterval between these bat- 
tles, nearly 500 years—was an interval of peace and 
ae apn but the havoc and devastation committed 
the contending armies of Russians, Austrians and 
rench, in 1799, reduced the poor Schwytzers to beg- 
gary andruin. The town of Schwytz is situated in a 
charming green valley, backed by the sharp and rug- 
ged heights of the Mythen. The Cerf at Schwytz is a 
— inn ; so delightfully comfortable, that I should 
have been well contented to remain there for some time, 
if the time had permitted it. It is necessary to pene- 
trate into the core of Switzerland to recognize the traces 
of that honest simplicity of character, which has been 
considered as peculiar to the Swiss people. In those pla- 
ces which are situated on the great high roads, the influx 
of travellers has produced the usual work of demorali- 
zation ; and the only competition seems to be who shall 
cheat the traveller most. The female cup of this can- 
ton seems to be fashioned with still less attention to 
utility than that of Bern ; and is, in fact, nothing but a 
stiff frill of muslin, disposed uprightly on the top of the 
head, like the comb of a cock. 

In our route from Schwytz to Art, we passed over 
the valley of Goldau, the fatal scene of the terrible 
écroulement of the Rossberg; a mountain which in the 
year 1806 slinped from its foundations, literally ful- 
filling the emphatic description of the Psalmist —* The 
mountains skipped like rams.” This overwhelming 
catastrophe soshowel up in a moment five of the most 
industrious villages in Switzerland, with some hun- 
dreds of their inhabitants, and a party of unfortunate 
travellers. The moving masses which came thundering 
down are described as being a league in length, 1,000 
feet in breadth, and 200 feet high; which in a few 
minutes converted this once cheerful and populous valley 
into a shapeless chaos of rocks and desolation. 

The weather was so bad when we arrived at Art, that 
we resolved to postpone our intended ascent of the Rigi 
till our return, and proceed at once to Schaffausen, the 
ultimate object of our tour. 

After a boisterous voyage along the lake from Art, we 
arrived at Zug, where we found our carriage ; and as the 
rain prevented us from seeing any thing of that place, 
we pushed on to Thalwyl to sleep. 

23d. We proceeded as rapidly as possible, without 


making any halt at Zurich, in order to see the falls of 


the Rhine before sunset. It had continued to rain 
during the whole day, but a short time before our Char 
stopped at the footpath which leads to the falls, the 
weather suddenly cleared, and we were fortunate enough 
to contemplate this splendid prospect lighted up by the 
rays of the setting sun. As the morning is the most 
favourable season for seeing the Staubach, 80, from the 
difference of the aspect, the evening is the best period 
for looking at the falls of the Rhine. Tne impression 
of the first coup dil perhaps disappoints expectation, 
and it seems to require a longer survey to take in the 
whole magnificence of the scene. The best point of 
view is, I think, from the room of an artist immediately 
opposite to it ; in which he has constructed a camera 
obscura which transfers the whole scene, with all its 
lights, and colours, and motion, upon the table of his 
apartment. One of the defects, which are incident to 
representations of cascades is thus supplied, and the 
effect of this moving picture is very pleasing ; the want 
of sound, however, is a defect which seems irremediable, 
for though in this instance you have the roaring of the 
real water-fall in your ears, you cannot, by any cheating 
of the senses, connect it with the mimic imagery of the 
picture. 

Twilight came upon us while we were yet gazing 
with undiminished admiration at the awful majesty of 
the scene before us. I find that we have delayed our 
tour too long. The beginning of July is perhaps the best 

riod for an excursion in Switzerland ; for it is very 
important to have the evening as long as possible. At 
present it is night at eight o'clock, and the thermometer, 
which was a fortnight ago at 85 in the shade, was this 
evening as low as 52. 

We found shelter for the night at a wretched inn at 
Testetten. 

24th. There is nothing interesting in the country 
between Schaffausen and Zurich, and it is upon a road 
like this, that one is tempted to complain of the want of 
post-horses in Switzerland. The Diet seems to con- 
sider that the establishment of _ would be too 
great an encouragement of luxury; and accordingly a 
traveller is doomed to the snail’s pace of a voiturier’s 
team whether he will or no. 

It is impossible not to wish well to any regulations 
that have a tendency to promote and maintain uncor- 
rupted the simple manners of the peasantry ; and it 1s, 
I fear, a serious deduction from the advantages of good 
roads and mail coaches, that, while they promote the 
diffusion of knowledge, they circulate the poison of im- 
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morality, and contaminate the country with the vices 
and licentiousness of the capital. ‘Travellers have cer- 
tainly done no good to Switzerland; but perhaps she 
has more to fear from the mistaken policy of the Diet 
in encouraging the growth of manufactures. 

To say nothing of the absurdity of manufacturing at 
home cottons and muslins, which she might purchase 
cheaper and better from England; the profits of these 
establishments will be a poor compensation for the evil 
effects which they must produce upon the morals of the 
people. The pan hope of duration that a democratical 
government can entertain must be founded upon the 
moral qualities of the great body of its population. 

It would surely be happier for Switzerland, that her 

pulation was confined to the honest and hardy fol- 
owers of pasturage and agriculture, than that she 
should, by the establishment of manufactures, breed up 
an excessive population in particular places, depending 
for support and subsistence upon the fluctuating prices 
of commerce, and infected with the vicious propensities 
which seem to be the necessary consequences of any 
system that confines large numbers of human beings 
together in sedentary employments. 

The Swiss, and particularly the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring canton of Appenzell, have always been 
celebrated for their skill in mechanics. A remarkable 
instance of their mechanical genius was furnished by 
Ulrich Grubenman. This man, who was a common 
carpenter, was the inventor of that sort of wooden 
bridge, which is in German called hangwerk. 

In consequence of the repeated washing away of the 
bridges at Schaffausen, a committee was appointed to 
consider of a plan fora new structure. Grubenman, 
in order to avoid the force of the stream, proposed to 
erect a bridge which should consist of a single arch. 
The idea of throwing an arch across a width of three 
hundred feet, was treated with ridicule, and the plan 
was about to be dismissed as the project of a visionary ; 
when Grubenman, as the story runs, answered the ob- 
jections by jumping with his whole weight upon the 
miniature model of his intended work, which bore him 
up triumphantly, and his plan was in the end adopted. 

Zurich is celebrated for the literary characters it has 
ee and has been called the Athens of Switzer- 

and. Gesner and Lavater are amongst the names of 
which they are most proud. 

The last fell by the bayonet of a French ruffian, 
when Zurich was taken by storm, during those terrible 
times which made the peaceful retirement of Switzer- 
land the theatre of war and carnage; and presented 
the awful spectacle of contending armies of French and 
Russians fighting hand to hand upon the Devil’s 
Bridge. 

The public library is large and curious; but a tra- 
veller has seldom time to do more than look at the out- 
sides of books. They show you an original manu- 
script of Quintilian, and a collection of original letters 
in Latin, from our Lady Jane Gray to Bullinguer. In 
the evening we proceeded to Zug, along the banks of 
the lake of Zurich, which are gay and cheerful, though 
entirely without any of the higher characteristics of the 
sublime and the beautiful. 

25th. The little canton of Zug, like Schwytz and 
many others, proves, that there is no necessary hostility 
between the Catholic Religion, and liberal principles of 
government. We embarked for Art at day-break, in 
order to ascend the Rigi. The lake of Zug is famous 
for the variety and abundance of its fish. The season 
of carp fishing is drawing to a close. I am told they 
are sometimes caught of the prodigious weight of ninety 
pounds, and frequently of twenty pounds’ weight. But 
the fish in greatest estimation is the retelz, a sort of sal- 
mon-trout, which is found underdifferent namesin most of 
the lakes of Switzerland. The day had promised a fine 
sunset, but, as is often the case, these expectations were 
disappointed, ‘There are four different routes by which 
you may ascend the Rigi; but that from Art is perhaps, 
onthe whole, the best ; not only as regards the road itself, 
but because the views by the way are confined, and the 
grand panorama is reserved till you arrive at the summit. 

Jt took four hours and a half of good walking to 
reach the top. ‘The evening was extremely cold, the 
wind at north-west, and Fahrenheit’s ther:nometer 
stood at 40. 

26th. We rose soon after four o’clock in order to see 
the sun rise, which he didin the fullest splendour; gild- 
ing the white summits of the Swiss Alps, of which 
you command a view from the Sentis in Appenzell, to 
the Gemmi in the canton of the Valais. Ebel says, 
that fourteen lakes are visible, but I could only make 
out eleven, It was a magnificent spectacle. A sun- 
rise upon the Rigi,—the Regina Montium,—forms an 
epoch in one’s life, which can never be forgotten. No 
man can help feeling on such an occasion some of those 
sensations, which Rousseau so eloquently describes as 
the effects of the air of high mountains, though it per- 





haps may be doubted whether the cause be not altogether 
moral, rather than physical. ‘Ce fut la,—on the top 
of the Rigi for instance,--ce fut la, que je démélai sen- 
siblement, dans la pureté de Pair ou je me trouvais, la 
véritable cause du changement de mon humeur et du 
retour de cette paix intérieure, que j’avais perdue de- 
puis si long temps. En effet, c’est une impression gé- 
nérale,, qu’éprouvent tous les hommes,—quoiqu’ils ne 
Pobservent pas tous,—que sur les hautes montagnes, 
ou Pair est pur et subtil, on se sent plus de facilité dans 
la respiration, plus de légéreté dans le corps, plus de 
sé:énité dans l’esprit; les plaisirs y sont moins ardens, 
les passions plus modérées. Les méditations y pren- 
nent je ne sais quel caractére grand et sublime, propor- 
vionné aux objets qui nous ny el ne sais quelle 
volupté tranquille, qui n’a rien d’acre et de sensuel. Il 
semble qu’en s’élevant au dessus du séjour des hommes, 
on y laisse tous les sentimens bas et terrestres, et qu’a 
mesure qu’on approche des régions éthérées, l’Ame con- 
tracte quelque chose de leur inaltérable pureté. On y 
est grave sans mélancolie, paisible sans indolence, con- 
tent d’étre et de penser ; tous les désirs trop vifs s’ém- 
oussent, ils perdent cette pointe aigue qui les rend dou- 
loureux; ils ne laissent au fond du cceur qu’une 
émotion légére et douce; et c’est ainsi qu’un heureux 
climat fait servir & la félicité de homme les passions 
qui font d’ailleurs son tourment.” : 

Such is the description of Rousseau, of which every 
man has, more or less, felt the truth; and it is, no 
doubt, to enjoy in Platonic er such seraphic rap- 
tures, that a lady of Switzerland has fixed her residence 
on the summit of the Rigi during the summer; where 
she receives and entertains such pilgrim visitors as may 
be thought worthy to participate in them. 

In descending, we took the road_to Wegghis which 
is the shortest and the steepest. Here we embarked 
to cross the lake of Lucerne, where we rejoined our 
carriage. 

27th and 28th. The road from Lucerne to Bern, 
by way of Zofingen, passes through the most fertile 
and best cultivated part of Switzerland. The views are 
of a softer and a richer character, and the landscape is 
constantly enlivened by herds of grazing cattle ; a fea- 
ture which is often wanting, especially in the Pays de 
Vaud ; where the favourite system 1s to confine the 
cattle to the house. In the neighbourhood of Lausanne, 
there is a large grazing farm, where no less than a 
hundred cows are thus kept in the confinement of the 
stall during the whole year. The advantages of this 
mode, in a farming point of view, seem to be consider- 
able. The grass which supplies them with food during 
the summer, instead of being wastefully trodden under 
foot, and daintily picked, is regularly and fairly cut, fat 
and lean together, and is thus made to go much farther ; 
while the vast quantity of manure which is accumu- 
lated from so large a stock is sufficient to support the 
pastures under the constant exhaustion of the scythe.* 

The animals, on the other hand, give more milk than 
if they were at liberty ; and are in much better condi- 
tion in the grazier’s sense of the word ; that is, they are 
always ready for the butcher. ‘The only objections to 
this mode arise out of considerations for the happiness 
of the animals themselves, to whom we are disposed 
to attribute human feclings and sentiments, and to 
imagine thet they derive the same pleasure from 
browsing freely in the sunshine of the meadow, or re- 
posing in the protecting shade of the woodland, sur- 
rounded by the beauties of nature, which we should 
ourselves feel it similarly situated. 

But it may, I think, be fairly concluded that animals, 
though they may seem to participate with man to a 
certain extent in the faculty of reason, are utterly in- 
sensible to all the pleasures of taste and imagination. 
The beautiful has no charms for the brute creation ; for 
even in the passion of sexual desire, where, if any where, 
it might be.supposed to have some influence, we do 
not perceive that youth, beauty, and cleanliness, make 
a more forcible appeal to their feelings, than age, dirt, 
and deformity. Snd it may be doubted whether the 
tranquillity and protection trom flies during the sum- 
mer afforded by the stall be not sources of greater gra- 
tification to these animals, with whom 

To live well means nothing but to eat, 


than any which they could find in the enjoyment of 
liberty, or the contemplation of the landscape. 
29th. After again exploring the beauties of Bern, 
and its promenades, we retraced our steps to Payerne. 
30th. Returned to Lausanne ;—the more one sees 
of Switzerland, the more one is pleased with the coun- 
try, and the less one is pleased with the inhabitants. 





* The Swiss are very attentive to the dressing of their 
pastures, and to the preservation of the means of doing so, 
particularly to the urinary part of manure, by far the richest 
and most valuable, of which they collect and treasure up 
every drop with scrupulous care, 








Point @argent point de Suisse is a maxim of which 
every day’s experience demonstrates the truth. Our 
bill last night was just twice as much as it was a fort. 
night ago at the same place ; and our host was some. 
what confused, when we produced his former account, 
in opposition to his charge. Swiss honesty is a phrase 
that is much used, and it may have some application, 
out of Switzerland ; but is an article that seems to be 
cultivated solely for exportation, and none is retained 
for home consumption. 

September 6th. Packing up. Farewell visits. Last 
drive round the environs of Lausanne, which are stud- 
ded with pretty villas; amongst which La Chabliere ig 
conspicuously beautiful,—the residence of Mr. Can- 
ning, the British Minister, whose courteous and hospi- 
table attention will not be forgotten by any of his coun- 
trymen who have resided at Lausanne. 





CHAPTER XIiIl. 
Departare from Lausanne—Geneva—Ferney—Chamouni— 
font Blanc—Mer de Glace—Aix—Chamberry—Lyons 
—VJourney to Montpellier—Scenery of the Rhone—Han 
nibal’s Passage—Revolutionary Horrors—Nismes. 


September 8th. Lerr Lausanne in a voiturier’s car. 
riage, consuming eight hours in the journey to Geneva. 
There is a metropolitan appearance about Geneva, and 
it would seem that the people had acquired a taste for 
military foppery during their long connexion with 
France. 

The town is fortified ; and there is as much pomp 
and circumstance in the examination of your passport 
at the gate as if you were entering the capital of a mili- 
tary despot. In the lower and trading part of the town, 
the houses, which are very high, have arcades of wood 
supported by pillars carried up to the roofs, sometimes 
after the manner of Chester. The upper part of the 
city, which is built on a gentle ascent, is clean and 
handsome ; the houses are of fine stone; and the views 
from the public walks towards the lake and neighbour- 
ing mountains are magnificent. The Rhone issues out 
of the lake in two rapid streams of dark and transpa- 
rent blue, which unites soon afterwards, before they 
join the muddy Arve. It is surprising how the notion 
could ever have prevailed, that the Rhone passed 
through the lake without mixing with its waters ; but 
there is a very extraordinary fact—at its going out, it 
resembles gaitber the muddy colour of its former stream, 
nor the —— clearness of the lake through which it 
has passed, but is of as deep an indigo as the stream that 
runs from a dyer’s furnace. 

9th. Drove to Les Délices, the residence of Vol- 
taire before he fixed himself at Ferney ; but there was 
nothing to be seen. Afterwards to Feneey. His hed- 
room and saloon remain precisely in the state in which 
they were when he occupied them. 

Under the canopy of his bed is a portrait of Le Kain; 
on one side of the hangings, a portrait of the King of 
Prussia—and on the other, one of Voltaire himself. 
On another side of the room is the Marquise de Chate- 
let, his mistress. On the third wall are the empress 
of Russia ; Clement XIV, better known by the name 
of Ganganelli; Voltaire’s Sempstress; and his Little 
Savoyard Boy. On the remaining side are a collection 
of prints. The family of Calas—De Lille—Diderot— 
Sir Isaac Newton—Franklin--Racine—Milton—Cor- 
neille—Antoine Thomas—Leibnitz--De Mairan— 
Helvetius — Washington —- D’ Alembert — Marmontel. 
All these remain as he had placed them. Here too is a 
model of the monument which he prepared for the re+ 
ception of his own heart, with this inscription : 


Mes manes sont consolés 
Puisque mon coeur 
List au milieu de vous, 


All the prints are very poor performances, of small size. 
The Sempstress and Savoyard Boy are beautiful sub- 
jects, and very prettily done in crayons. I could not 
hear that there was any tale of scandal relating to 
either. The portrait of Frederic is a vile daub in oil 
colours, which an ale-house in England would scarcely 
accept asa sign. That of the Marquise de Chatelet is 
not much better, though her countenance apparently 
deserved an abler artist. Catharine of Russia’s por- 
trait is executed in embroidery. Le Kain’s is a wretch 
ed performance in crayons; and, if it was like him, 
there never was an actor who had to contend against 
greater disadvantages of person. Voltaire’s portrait is 
by far the best of the collection ; the face is full of vi- 
vacity and spirit. It must have been done when he 
was a very young man; and, placed here, it looks as 
if he had been the god of his own idolatry. 

The portrait of Clement XIV should have been ine 
scribed with his memorable repartee to Voltaire, which 
has still higher merit than its wit to. recommend it. 

The Baron of Gleichen, in his way to Italy, stopped 
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st Feney, and inquired of Voltaire what he should sa 
from him to the Pope? “ His Holiness,” replied Vol 


: faire, “favours me with presents of medals, and of in- 


on. pr and even sends me his blessing: but I 
rather that Ganganelli would send me the ears 
of the Grand Inquisitor.” The Baron delivered the 
message: “ Tell him,” replied Clement, “that, as long 
as Ganganelli is Pope, the Grand Inquisitor shall have 
neither ears nor eyes.” 

The old town of Ferney was of Voltaire’s creation. 
His estate consisted of about 900 acres. I talked with 
an old pair who spoke of him with the greatest affec- 
tion, and told me tales of his various charities ; of his 
portioning the poor, to cnable them to marry ; and of 
the kind interest which he took in all their concerns. 
He was very fond of rifle shooting, and encou' 
popinjay contests amongst them, in which he himself 
took a part. An old domestic produced two relics of 
his master ;—the cap which he used to wear in his 
study, made of white silk embroidered with tinsel— 
and acurious book, in which Voltaire had made a col- 
lection of the seals of all his correspondents. The seals 
were pasted in, and underneath each he had written 
the address of the writer. It seems that it was his 
practice, when he received a letter, to examine and verify 
the seal by referring to his book; and, if it came from 
a quarter he did not like, he refolded it in an enveloppe, 
and returned it unopened to the writer. 

He built the church of Ferney close to his own gate, 
as if he hada mind to illustrate the old saying—the 
nearer the church the farther from G—. 

So much for Voltaire, whose merits as an author 
seem to have been over-rated. Johnson’s praise of 
Goldsmith might with some limitation be applied to 
him—nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit ; but though he sparkled in almost 
every style of writing, he did not perhaps shine | ona 
eminently in more than one. He had more wit than 
genius, and his forte rather lay in cooking up the 
thoughts of others with his own sauce piquante than in 
producing new sources of knowledge. He is perhaps 
only maximus in minimis ; an exquisite writer of a 
satiric tale ;_ unrivalled in wit, raillery, and sarcasm :— 
and inimitable in “exposing knaves, and painting 
fools.” Beyond this, there is little to say. iis epic 
poetry, his tragedies, and his histories are only ex- 

raordinary in their combination. Separately con- 
sidered—his epic poetry would be placed by all but 
Frenchmen in the very lowest class of epic poems, all 
that Lord Chesterfield says to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; his tragedies are inferior in force and gran- 
deur to those of Corneille, and in sensibility and pa- 
thos to those of Racine. Of his history much is ro- 
mance; and the Age of Louis XIV, upon which his 
claims as an historian are founded, is rather a collection 
of materials for a history than an historical work. On 
many subjects it is plain he had but a smattering. Per- 

a stronger instance could not be given of the differ- 
ence between a mouthful and a belly-full of know- 
ledge, than would be afforded by a comparison of 
Voltaire’s preface to Edipe with Johnson’s preface to 
Shakspeare. 

_His physiognomy, which is said to have been a com- 
bination of the eagle and the monkey, was illustrative 
of the character of his mind. If the soaring wing and 
Piercing eye of the eagle opened to him all the regions 
of knowledge, it was only to collect materials for the 

fication of that apish disposition, which seems to 

ve delighted in grinning, with a malicious spirit of 

mockery, at the detected weaknesses and infirmities of 

man nature. Though a man may often rise the wiser, 

yet I believe none ever rose the better, from the perusal 

of Voltaire. The short but admirable epitaph on him 
may well conclude his character— 

Ci git ’enfant gaté du monde qu’il gata. 

On our return to Geneva we had as usual a battle to 
fight with the voiturier—a kind of animal, of all others 
the most nefarious—and perhaps the Swiss species is 
the worst. The dispute ended, as most disputes do— 
by the fool submitting to the knave. I paid the rascal 
his demand, and procceded to Bonneville to sleep ; and 
the next day brought us to St. Martin. 

llth. Rainy morning; nothing to be seen. On 
entering the valley of Chamouni it cleared up. Stopped 
to examine the glacier of Bossons, which is oo 
the highest glacier in Switzerland. But all glaciers look 
like frozen snow, rather than frozen water ; and in fact 
they are all covered more or less with a thin coat of 
snow. Some of the pillars, or rather spires, of ice in 
this glacier are above a hundred feet hi 

Arrived at Chamouni before dusk; but Mont Blane 
was invisible, enveloped in mist and clouds. 

Itis now nearly a century since Pococke explored 
this valley, which was till then as little known as the 
interior of Africa, There are now two well-appointed 
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inns ; and during the summer season it has become the 
fashionable resort of all the idle tourists of Europe. 

12th. Beautiful day ; but before the sun a 
above the horizon, which it did not do till nine o’clock, 
it was bitterly cold. I had now for the first time a fine 
clear view of Mont Blanc, 

——soaring snow-clad through its native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty— 
with the whole range of needles ; some of which appear 
higher to an unpractised eye than Mont Blanc itself. 
But the eye is ob all witnesses the most inaccurate, and 
is some time before it can be taught to distinguish which 
is really the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Rode to the cross of the Flegere; a height on the 
opposite side of the valley to Mont Blanc. The best 
point of view to look at a mountain is from an opposite 
elevation, and not from the plain. From the height of 
the Flegere we enjoyed the prospect in tull perfection ; 
below, as Johnson would say, was “immeasurable pro- 
fundity,” and above, “inaccessible altitude.” The nee- 
dies now sunk to a level with ourselves, while the round 
head of Mont Blanc rose higher than ever. 

After having inscribed our names on the cross of the 
Flegere, we prepared to descend, and in our way down 
stopped to refresh ourselves and our mules on the 
mossy bank of a clear spring, from whence the prospect 
on every side was superb ; “ and all was rudeness, si- 
lence, and solitude.” A tranquil and happy hour! I was 
reminded of Johnson’s hour of rest on a “ bank such as 
a writer of romance would have delighted to feign,” in 
his Tour to the Hebrides. 

A full view of Mont Blanc at midnight, by the light 
of a glorious moon. 

13th. Ascended Montanvert to go to the Mer de 
Glace. It is impossible to describe this scene better 
than in the words of Coxe, who compares it to “a 
raging sea suddenly frozen in the midst of a violent 
storm.” The glaciers which terminate the Mer de 
Glace debouch fairly into the valley of Chamouniin 
enormous masses, overturning trees, protruding forward 
vast blocks of granite, and threatening to advance, 
notwithstanding the crosses which have been set up to 
check their progress ; many of these the Glaciers have 
actually overturned, in spite of the religious processions, 
which the superstition of the people leads them to hope 
will interrupt the course of nature. Vast pyramids of 
ice of all forms and sizes are constantly giving way, as 
they are pushed forward by those behind, or rather by 
the insensible movement of the whole mass, and they 
fall down with the noise of a peal of thunder. 

The Mer de Glace, or Valley of Ice, is one of those 
things which, like Vesuvius, does not d numer ex- 
pectation. As that represents “ the fiery floods” of the 
place of punishment, so this is the other extreme—the 
“ thrilling region of thick ribbed ice.” Nothing can 
be more awfully sublime ; and there is just enough of 
danger in the chasms that yawn under your feet, and 
the occasional cracking of the surface, to impress the 
mind in a manner that > adios it to feel in its full force 
all the deur of the scene. Amongst other effusions 
in the Album at Montanvert, the we Josephine 
had written a quatrain, with her own hand ; but some 
unprincipled ph wren of autographs has torn out the leaf 
in which it had been inscribed. ‘The registrar, however, 
retained the verses in his memory, and has rewritten 
them in the book : 


Ah je sens qu’au milieu de ces phénoménes, 
De ces tableaux touchans, de ces terribles scénes, 
Tout éléve l’esprit, tout occupe lesyeux; _ 

Le ceur seul, un moment, se repose en ces ,. 


An imperial quatrain is too great a curiosity to be 
within the reach of criticism ; but how shall we explain 
a sentence inscribed by Madame de Stael! “Siles pas- 
sions n’anéantissait — (probably anéantissaient) — la 
sensibilité du cceur, on verrait les hommes s’abstenir 
des choses impures, et que le sentiment reprouve, mais 
ame inclinée vers sa perfection ne saurait composer 
avec ses principes, et jetter dans la vie une autre vie, 
qui conduirait 8 un avenir sans avenir. 

De Sraext Housre, 17 Aodt, 1815. 


I own I am not C2dipus enough to understand what 
the Sphinx would be at here ; though I have faithfully 
transcribed the sentence, even to a fault. If the author 
of the Rejected Addresses had visited Chamouni, one 
might almost — it was aquiz. Itis certainly very 
like the style of the lady in question, particularly when, 
as it often happens to her, she does not seem to un- 
derstand her own meaning. This, I suspect, is fre- 
quently the case in the mystical and metaphysical parts 
of her writings; which continually remind us of our old 
friend the Vicar of Wakefield, with his “ anarchon ara 
kai ateleutaion to pan.” 

I record one more effusion, taken from the Album of 





Chamouni ; which is more intelligible, and perhaps 
applies as strongly to the foregoing, as to any other 
piece of galimatias in such collections : 

“ Jai pensé,” says the writer, “que les grandes im- 
pressions que l’on regoit ici donneraient de grandes 
pensées ; que la pureté, la légtreté de l’air qu’on y re- 
spire les ferait rendre avec netteté ; parsuite j'ai donné 
en Juillet 1809 un registre au Montanvert, pour que 
les voyageurs Ps consignassent leurs réflexions :—Je 
m’en repens. Ce que j’yai lu—ce que je lis ici, me 
désespére. On a du bon sens quand on sedétermine & 
voir la vallée de Chamouni, mais je vois qu’on le perd 
en y arrivant.” 

y guide was one of ten who a few weeks ago at~ 
tended a Polish count in an expedition to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. They pitched their tent the first mght 
in a sheltered spot about two thirds of the way up ; the 
second day they succeeded in reaching the top, and rest- 
ed again at night in the same spot ; and the third day 
they returned to Chamouni. 

his was a mere excursion of pleasure and curiosity, 
unconnected with scientific observation, which le 
great part of the object of M. de Saussure’s expedition 
in 1797. It was a short time before this, that M. Pac- 
card, the apothecary of Chamouni, and Jacques Balma 
the Guide, ever afterwards called Balma Montblanc, 
went up without any other companions, and had the 
ove being the first to explore the maiden snow of 
these uninhabited regions of frost and silence, which 
had never been disturbed bythe tread of any living 
thing. M. de Saussure gives one caution to pedestrian 
travellers, which may be found of use. He advises you, 
before you enter upon a dangerous path, to familiarize 
your eye with the precipice beneath ; lest the sight of 
it should break upon the view unexpectedly, and oc- 
casion a dizziness, that might be fatal. The guides, on 
the contrary, always recommend you, when you are 

assing the brink of a precipice, to turn your eyes away 
romit. This may be the best rule, when it can be 
done ; but sometimes the precipice will ubtrude itself 
upon you, whether you will or no, and then it is certain- 
ly as well to be previously prepared for it. 

14th. Returned to Geneva. As the weather was 
fine, I had an opportunity of seeing all that is to be seen 
between Chamouni and St. Martin. Though the sce- 
nery is occasionally very grand, yet it cannot be com- 

with Lauterbrunn and Interlaken. Mont Blane 
improves as one recedes from him. A mountain, likea 
hero, loses much from a juxtaposition. I was disap- 
pointed in the impression he made upon me when I 
was face to face with him at Chamouni; but at the Tor- 
rentnoir, or on the bridge of St. Martin, he might—ad- 
dressing me as the ghost of Banquo—say with Mac- 
beth—“ Why so—being gone—I am myself again !” 
15th. Arrived at Aix—a small town in — The 
hot springs are much celebrated for their effects in 
removing all chronic pains. The baths are well built, 
and the expense of bathing is very trifling. It is a sul- 
phurated water so hot, that the thermometer stands at 
110. The general mode of ~— is the douche, as it 
is called ;—the water is made to fall from the height of 
some feet, and is conducted by a pipe, so as to play 
with considerable force upon the = affected. After 
being parboiled in this manner for twenty minutes, 
thev wrap you up in a blanket, and -—- you back to 
bed. The douche is very fatiguing. After a trial for 
ten days, the only effects it produced on me were nau- 
sea, headache, and general debility; so I resolved to 
change the scene. 

26th. Drove to Chamberry;—passed the day in 
strolling with Rousseau’s Confessions in my hand to 
Les Charmettes, the quiet retreat in which he lived 
with his Maman, Madame de Warens. His descrip- 
tion of her person is one of the most animated pictures 
of grace and beauty that ever was penned; and her 

ntle and benevolent character is still more interesting 

n her beauty. 

The house is situated in a valley surrounded by 
mountains ; but scarcely a vestige remains of the gar- 
den, which he tells us he cultivated with his own hands. 

27th. lIonce moreconsigned myself to a voiturier to 
be conveyed to Lyons. The road across the mountains 
is romantic. This road is the work of Charles Ema- 
nuel, second Duke of Savoy, who has recorded his 
achievement in an inscription as—“ Romanis intenta- 
tum, ceteris desperatum”—but it has been thrown inte 
the shade by the imperial road-maker of the Simplon, 
who has here also cut his wayina — line through 
the mountain by a subterraneous tunnel of many hun- 
dred yards long. p 

At Pont-de-Beauvoisin our baggage was strictly 
searched. The custom-house is in the habit of insti- 
tuting a very rigorous examination on this frontier, for 
the ostensible purpose of preventing the introduction of 
Geneva goods, particularly watches and jewellery ; but 
it is notorious that cases of watches are carried over the 
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mountains by men on foot in large quantities; and the 
rate of insurance is so low, that it would lead one to 
suppose there must be a secret understanding be- 
tween the custom-house and the smuggler. 

The first impression of France is favourable ; but as 
ons, the country becomes more bleak 


28th. Arrived at Lyons before sunset. Lyons is 
the Manchester of France; filled with a manufacturing, 
money-getting-tribe, who wear their hearts in their 
purses. The sight of an Englishman is wormwood to 
them; and well it may—for we seem to be travelling 
fast towards surpassing them even in their own staple 
manufacture. 

The first view of Lyons is grand ; the Rhone and the 
Saone flow through it in parallel lines, and the broad- 
paved quays of the Rhone are magnificent. 

First sight of French soldiery ;—fine stout looking 
men ; but their pale livery has a bad effect. 

29th. There are several interesting Roman antiqui- 
ties in the neighbourhood of Lyons; and the aqueducts 
of Mare Anthony still remain on the mountain Four- 
vieres. 

At the Hotel de Ville are the celebrated bronze tab- 
lets which record a memorable speech of the Emperor 
Claudius. 

Made a tour of the principal silk manufactories ; and, 
without professing to be a very accurate judge, I thought 
not only their pocket-handkerchiefs, but their silk stock- 
ings, very inferior to our own. The price of a hand- 
kerchief is five francs ; a pair of silk stockings of the 
best quality cost twelve francs. In all their stuffs the 
inferiority of the French taste in the pattern is very 
conspicuous ; at least it is generally what we should 
call staring, flaunting, and vulgar—but perhaps there 
is no disputing about taste in the patterns of silk. 

Lyons seems to be full of Buonapartists, iy re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm on his return from Elba ; 
and yet one might have thought that the recollections 
of the reign of terror—of Collot d’Herbois, Fouché, and 
Chialier-—would have given a bias to the Lyonese poli- 
tics against this child and champion of the Rouksien, 

30th. Nothing can be more evident than the hostile 
feeling towards England and Englishmen, which mani- 
fests itself here on every occasion. Norisit surprising, 
when we consider that the Lyonese regard us as the 
causes of the decline of their commerce ; for the dulness 
of trade is as much the subject of complaint here as 
every where else, at the present moment; and the 
odium mercatorium is, perhaps, next to the odium theo- 
logicum, one of the deadliest sources of enmity. 

The Valets de Place pointed out with precision the 
= where Hannibal crossed the Rhone; though 

hittaker, who acts as moderator between Polybius 
and Livy, and occasionally sets them both right, would 
wish to make it quite clear that he crossed the river at 
Loriol in Dauphiny ; and that he marched up the course 
of the Rhone, keeping the river on his left, all the way 
to Geneva. 

The accounts I hear of the climate of this place dis- 
suade me from thinking of passing the winter here. 
No place is more subject to sudden changes from heat 
tocold. There is also a great deal of rain, and the 
winter is cold and long. Besides, it is not pleasant to 
reside in a town where the public feeling is so hostile 
to you; and amongst a people who look daggers at 
you, though they may use none. 

October Ist. The great hospital at Lyons is a noble 
establishment, and all the arrangements are calculated 
to promote the comfort of the patients. It is attended 
by the Seurs de la charité, who officiate as nurses, with 
a kind spirit of benevolence that must be as beneficial 
to the minds as to the bodies of their patients, 

One cannot look without respect and admiration at 
these devoted sisters of Christianity, whose profession 
of vows has been made with a view to enlarge rather 
than to contract the sphere of their utility. 

None of the common objections to monastic institu- 
tions have any application to this order of nuns, which 
is founded on a practical imitation of the conduct of 


their Divine Master, who, according to the simple nar-, 


rative of the Evangelist, “ went about doing good.” 

2d. While I was deliberating into what quarter of 
the world I should move, I stumbled on a voiturier, 
who was on the point of setting out for Montpellier. 
When you have no decided will of your own, the best 
way, I believe, is to commit yourself to the tide of 
events, and let them carry you quocunque ferat tempes- 
tas. At least it was in this disposition of mind that I 
hurried back to my hotel to collect my packages—and 
before I had time to consider whether I had done well 
or ill, I found myself at Vienne, where we slept. At 
this place there are some relics of the Romans; and 
the people show you a house which they tell you be- 
longed to Pontius Pilate, and in which they would have 
you believe that he died, 





It was here that Pius VI, the late Pope, breathed his 
last, who confirmed by the misfortunes of his reign the 
presentiment to which his title had given rise ; for the 
number six has always been considered at Rome as 
ominous. 

Tarquinius Sextus was the very worst of the Tar- 
quins, and his brutal conduct led to a revolution in the 
government; it was under Urban the sixth, that the 
great schism of the west broke out; and Alexander the 
sixth outdid in crime all that his predecessors amongst 
the Tarquins, or the Popes, had ventured to do before 
him, It was during his papacy, that the line was writ- 
ten, which in after times was applied to the election of 
his successor Pius VI. 


Semper sub sextis perdita Roma fuit. 


In Pius VI’s life, “‘ nothing became him like the leav- 
ing of it;” and he attracted more respect by the piety 
and resignation with which he bore the insults heaped 
upon him by the French during his captivity, than he 
could ever have commanded in the pilose of the Va- 


tican. 

3d. I should have embarked in the Coche deau at 
Lyons, and descended the Rhone to Avignon ; but the 
pleasure of this scheme depends entirely upon the state 
of the wind. If this be adverse, as in the present case, 
you may be detained many days, and there is no cer- 
tainty of arriving at any habitable inn to rest at night. 
The views of the river with the ——— scenery 
have to-day been very pleasing; but it would be pro- 
fanation to compare them with the lovely Wye, and 
“ the dear blue hills of my own country.” 

The more I see of France, the less ] am able to un- 
derstand how it has gained the title of La belle France. 
The phrase cannot certainly refer to picturesque beauty, 
of which no country has less to boast. Perhaps ‘l.is 
deficiency may in some measure account for the utter 
want of taste for the beauties of nature, in the English 
sense of that phrase, which is so remarkable a feature 
in the French character. 

A Frenchman cannot understand the feeling that is 
delighted with the contemplation of picturesque beau- 
ty ; it isas unintelligible to him, as the pleasure of 
music to a man who has no ear, 

His beau idéal of landscape is that which produces 
the greatest quantity of corn, wine, and oil. He will 
indeed chatter about les belles horreurs of a Swiss scene ; 
bu the very terms he uses prove how incapable he is of 
communing with nature, and interpreting the language 
she speaks in the sublime scenes which she there ad- 
dresses to the imagination. 

4th. La belle France grows dirtier and dirtier. Sun- 
day is no sabbath here. All the shops are open, and 
every thing goes on as usual, Even the butchers are 
at work, elbow-deep, in their horrid occupation. We 
halted in the middle of the day at the little town of Tain, 
near which are the vineyards so famous for their red 
and white hermitage, ‘This tract, however, cannot sup- 

ly a tithe of the wine which is sold under that name. 

tis a small black grape, rough and unpleasant upon 
the palate. It would seem that all the good wine is ex- 
ported, for the sample which was given me as the best 
was but ordinary stuff. The end of our day’s journey 
brought us to Valence. It was at the military school 
of this place that Napoleon was educated, and he prac- 
tised the first lessons of the art of war on the Champde 
Mars of Valence. 

There is a story current here, that, from want of 
means, he was reduced to the necessity of leaving his 
boarding-house without paying his pension. 

5th. As you advance towards the south, the country 
becomes richer, and begins to wear an Italian appear- 
ance, 

Encountered a large troop of deserters. In England 
it requires three - to prevent one deserter from 
running a way. Here, fifty deserters are conducted by 
three gens d’armes, like so many beasts being driven 
to a fair. They were most of them mere boys, and ap- 
parently in great misery. 

The military spirit seems to have evaporated ; or 
the white flag has not the same fascination that the 
tri-coloured possessed. Under Napoleon, the military 
were every thing; and the only road to honour and 
power was through the profession of arms. The airs 
of consequence which the army assumed, and the ty- 
ranny which they exercised over all the rest of the world, 
to whom they applied the contemptuous appellation of 
pequins, were almost as intolerable as the old grievances 
= which the Roturiers complained against the No- 
bles. 

This is no longer the case. The — of military 
glory received its death’s blow at Waterloo; and the 
army feel now, that they no longer enjoy that para- 
mount weight and consideration in public opinion, upon 
which their insolence was founded ; 





Fortuna sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores— 

Fame and honour are now to be gained by fighting the 
battles of the Senate, coment which the are at. 
tention and public interest are almost exclusively dj. 
rected, 
I deviated from the road at Loriol, to examine the 
banks of the river at this point, where Whittaker would 
demonstrate that Hannibal passed with his army. Ho 
relies much upon a passage in Livy describing Han- 
nibal’s course after he had passed the river: 

“ Postero die, profectus adversa ripa Rhodani, medi- 
terranea Gallia petit, non quia rectior ad Alpes via esset, 
sed, quantum a mari recessisset, minus obvium fore Ro 
manum credens, cum quo, priusquam in Italiam ventum 
Soret, non erat in animo manus conserere. Quartis cas- 
tris, ad insulam pervenit ; ibi Arar Rhodanusque annes 
confluunt in unum.” 

So far so good. Loriol would certainly be about 
four days’ march from Lyons, where the Rhone and 
the Arar (now the Saone) unite, and where they once 
formed an island, 

But if the authority of Livy is to be relied on, how 
shall we reconcile what he says afterwards, with the 
supposition of Hannibal’s having marched up the 
Rhone to Lyons? Livy says, that after leaving this 
island—“quum jam Apes peteret, non recta regione iter 
instituit, sed ad levam in Tricastinos flexit, inde per 
extremam oram Vocontiorum agri tetendit in Tricorios, 
haud usquam impedita via priusq ad Druentiam fiu- 
men pervenit.” Now, the Tvicastini were to the south 
of Loriol ; and how he could have passed per extremam 
oram Vocontiorum, to arrive at the Tricorii, will puzzle 
any one who will examine the map. But the last is 
the greatest riddle of all; what could bring him to the 
Druentia, now La Durance? Again, if Livy be cor- 
rect, Hannibal passed the river in Volcarum agrum, 
which can hardly be made to extend to Loriol. But I 
believe we must conclude, from reading Livy’s account 
of this matter, which is throughout so inconsistent with 
itself, that he wrote it without his map of Gaul before 
him, or else, that our map of Gaul is very different 
from his. * 

We halted at night at Montelimart. 

6th. Near Montelimart was the Chateau de Grignan ; 
where Madame de Sévigné fell a victim to maternal 
anxiety, and was buried in the family vault. The Cha- 
teau was destroyed during the fury of the Revolution, 
and the leaden coffins in the vaults presented too va- 
luable a booty to be spared by the brutal ruffians o 
those days. The body of Madame de Sévigné had 
been embalmed, and was found in a state of perfect 
preservation, richly dressed ; but no respect was paid 
to virtue even in the grave; every thing, even to the 
dress she wore, was pillaged and taken away ; and the 
— corpse left to mingle, as it might, with its native 

ust. . 

This unnatura\ war with the dead is one of the most 
revolting features of the French revolution. What 
must be the character of that people who could find 
gratification in rifling the sanctuary of the tomb; and 
who, carrying their enmity beyond the grave, conld 
glut their brutal and cowardly revenge, in offering in- 
sults to the defenceless remains of the most illustrious 
characters in the history of their country? No respect 
was paid to rank, or sex, or virtue ; and this was not 











* Since’ writing the above, I have read an ingenious trea- 
tise, by M. de Luc of Geneva; who takes the text of a 
bius for his guide, and gives very satisfactory reasons for 
setting Livy aside, wherever their authorities differ. M. 
de Luc makés Hannibal cross the Rhone lower down than 
Loriol, in the neighbourhood of Avignon. His four days’ 
march then brings him to the Jsere, at the point where it 
falls into the Rhone. This river, which in the different 
editions of Polybius, is called Jscar or Scoras, by a —— 
of the Latin text which puzzled the Commentators, has been 
converted by the editors of Livy, from Bisarar, inte Arar, 
If, instead of three letters, they had been content with re- 
moving one, it would have left Isarar, which is very nearly 
its modern name. This then is the Insula at which Han- 
nibal arrives ; viz. that tract of country insulated on all sides 
but one, by the Rhone and the Isere. He then makes for 
the Alps, but not directly, on account of the mountains of 
les Echelles, over which there was no road at that time. 
He turns therefore ad levam ; that is, instead of due east, 
he marches north-east round these mountains, until he comes 
to the Druentia, which is not the Durance —but the Drance. 
This river runs through Chamberry, and falls into the 
Rhone near Yenne, the ancient Ejanna. M. de Lue, whose 
reasoning is for the most part clear and convincing, conducts. 
Hannibal from the Drance to the pass of the little St. Bernard, 
and so down the valley of Aoste to Ivrée. Here Hannibal is 
obliged to deviate from his direct road, in order to take Turin 
-—the capital of the ancient T'aurini, whose alliance he had 
been unable to conciliate ; after which he marches with 
haste to encounter Scipio on the banks of the Ticinus 
now the Tesino;—and there M. de Luc leaves him, 
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a solitary outrage, committed at a ‘et plese, but the 
e. 


eral practice throughout France. llow passen- 
tells me that he saw the body of Laura, the mistress 
of Petrarch, exposed to the most brutal indignities in 
the streets of Avignon. It had been embalmed, and 
was found in a mummy state, of a dark brown colour. 
It was the same every where; the best and the worst 
of the Bourbons—Henry IV, and Louis XI—were ex- 
to equal indignities, nor could the deeds of Tu- 
renne himself protect his co’ from the profanation of 
these ferocious violators, All the cruelties committed 
upon the living, during the reign of blood and terror, 
will not stamp the French name with so indelible a 
stain, as these unmanly outrages upon the dead. The 
first may find some palliation, weak as it is, in the par- 
ty rage, and political animosity, of an infuriated popu- 
lace; but what can be urged in extenuation of the 
last? it is worse than the fury of the beasts: for of 
the Lion at least we are told, that he “ preys not upon 
dead carcasses.” 1 blush, in venting my indignation 
inst the French, at the recollection of the indignities 
that were offered in my own country, to the remains of 
Cromwell and of Blake, who were both taken from 
Westminster Abbey——the first, to be hanged at Tyburn 
and buried under the gallows ; and the last, to be cast 
into a pit, in St. Margaret’s church; but I console my- 
self with thinking, that this was done by the “ express 
command” of the government of that day, in which the 
people had no share, and by which, I trust, our cha- 
racter as a nation cannot be affected. 

We crossed the Rhone at the Pont de St. Esprit, 
which is 3,000 feet long, being nearly three times the 
length of the bridge at Westminster. It is turned 
against the stream with a point like a bastion. From 
the road you command a view of the Pont du Gard, a 
splendid relic of Roman architecture, built to connect 

e ranges of an aqueduct which extends for seventeen 
miles ; fragments of which are still remaining in va- 
rious parts of the hills. 

The first entrance into Languedoc is not prepossess- 
ing; as you travel to the south you find all the com- 
forts of civilization decrease, and dirt and wretchedness 
flourish. Slept at Bagnols. 

7th. Thekitchen ofa village inn in Lauguedoc is 
enough to om Se strongest on I wished for 
the pencil of Wilkie at Remoulins, a little village 
where we breakfasted this morning. While the host, 
who plays as many parts as Buskin in the farce, was 
Killing the devoted fowl, his cat ran away with the 
sausages intended to garnish it. Poor Chanticleer was 
laid down to finish his death-song as he could, while 
the host pursued puss to her retreat, which was so 
well chosen, that a third of the sausages were gone 
before'he discovered her. Puss however paid dearly 
for it in the end; for in endeavouring to make her 
escape under a door, the aperture was so small that her 
hinder legs and tail were left on the hither side of it, 
upon which mine host wreaked his vengeance, by 
stamping most unmercifully. At last we sat down to 
Grimalkin’s leavings ; and though the landlord had no 
a and means” to help him, nor scarcely a 
stick of wood with which to make a fire, he did contrive, 
some how or other, to furnish a very tolerable break- 
fast ; and this seems to be the great merit of French 
cookery—thut it con make something eut of nothing. 
Moliére observes that any body can dress a dinner wi 
money and materials; and if a professed cook cannot 
do it without, his art is not worth a farthing. 

This part of Languedoc may be very rich and pro- 
ductive, but nothing can be less pleasing to the eye— 
stone walls instead of hedges, no meadow, no cattle and 
No trees, but the olive, which add little to the beauty of 
the landscape. 


A poor Carmelite nun joined our party, who had 
been al out of her convent in Spain by the French, 
and was now seeking an asylum. 

The rigid austerities practised in her convent had 
not however extinguished — the vanity of her 
sex, some remains of which still lurked under her 
coarse black hood, breaking out in the delight with 
which she traced up the antiquity of her order, higher 
than all other monastic institutions, to Elijah and mount 
Carmel. 

Nismes, where we arrived in the evening, is full of 
Roman antiquities. There is an amphitheatre in 
preservation ; and the MaisonQuarrée, as it is called, is 
one of the most beautiful relics of ancient architecture 
that have come down tous. It has been supposed that 
this temple was built in the reign of Augustus ; and 

Monsieur Seguier has contrived to decypher an inscrip- 
tion which contains the names of Marcus Agrippa and 
his sons; but this inscription is not very eolahectorily 
made out ; and those arguments seem to be the strong- 
est, which, from a comparison of the minuteness and 
profusion of ornaments of the Maison Quarrée with the 





more simple architecture of the Augustan age, would 
fix its date at a later period. : 

8th. My firstimpression of the French character is, 
that it must be ute changed from that gay and live- 
ly frivolity, of which we used to hear so much. My 
ellow passengers are serious and reserved ; each man 
seems to suspect his neighbour ; and at the Table d’ Hote, 
where I have dined and supped during my route, the 
company could not have been more silent and sombre, 
if the scene had been laid in England during the month 
of November. There is acrest-fallen look about them, 
and they shake their heads and shrug their shoulders 
when they talk of the Congress, in gloomy apprehension 
of the future. 

This seventh day’s journey brought us at last to 
Montpellier ; where, being heartily tired of the jum- 
bling of the carriage, I was well disposed to make a halt. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Montpellier—Climate—Party Sprrit—Conscription—Buf- 
Sfon—TIron eka —dnaany to "Fulane= 
Beziers—Canal of Languedoc. 


October 9th. Tue situation of Montpellier is very 
fine ; and the environs are pretty. The view from the 
Place de Peyrou, where from one spot you see the Me- 
diterranean to the south, and on a fine day may com- 
mand the Pyrenees to the west, and the Alps to the 
east, is superb. All the statues which once ornamented 
this place were destroyed during the iconoclastic fury 
of the revolution. 

10th. Engaged a lodging in a clean protestant fa- 
mily on the Boulevard de la Comédie; and for two 
rooms am to pay sixty francs per month. I would ra- 
ther have established myself in a maison de pension, but 
there is no such thing in Montpellier; so that one is 
forced to dine at a restaurateur’s, which to an invalid 
in winter-time is a serious inconvenience. 

There is a custom amongst the restaurateurs in this 

rt of France, which to a resident is worth knowing. 
Ff you dine regularly at the same house, you may, by 

aying a certain sum in advance, have credit for one- 
fifth more than you have paid. ; 

11th to 18th. A week of severe illness. It is diffi- 

cult to conceive how Montpellier ever obtained a name 
for the salubrity of its climate. For pectoral complaints 
it is probably one of the worst in the world. It is true, 
there is almost always aclear blue sky; but the air is 
sharp and biting, and you are constantly assailed by 
the bise, or the marin ;—and it is difficult to say whic 
of these two winds is the most annoying. 

The one brings cold, and the other damp. The cli- 
mates of Europe are but little understood in England, 
nor indeed is it an easy thing to ascertain the truth, 
with respect to climate. Travellers generally speak 
from the impression of a single season, and we all know 
how much seasons vary. 

I believe that Pisa is the very best place on the con- 
tinent during winter for complaints of the chest; and 
Nice, of which I s; from —_ is perhaps 
the very worst. ‘The air of the first, which is situated 
in a low plain, is warm, mild, and muggy ; that of the 
second is pure, keen, and piercing. The air of Mont- 

llier is of this latter character ; it is as different from 

isa, as frisky cider from milk and water, and every 
mouthful of it irritates weak lungs, and sets them cough- 
ing. If there be any climate preferable to Pisa, it may 
perhaps be Rome; where the air is pure without being 
piercing ; and, if one might illustrate it by a comparison 
with a liquor, 1 should compare it to a wine. 

19th. Nothing can be more dull than Montpellier is 

at present. There is nothing going on in the shape of 
amusement or instruction. It is vacation, and the lec- 
ture-rooms are shut. —_ is oe Me society; and 
the le here, as if civi geon were not 
ceo eh tot hike together by the ears, have seasoned 
their dissensions with the sauce piquante of religic 
hatred—and are with difficulty restrained from cutting 
each other’s throats. While the present king lives, 
things may continue quiet ; but the protestants seem to 
fear that under his more orthodox brother the tragedy 
of St. Bartholomew might be revived. 

Nor do these fears seem to be wholly without foun- 
dation. The scenes that took place here and at Nismes, 
in 1815, after the second abdication of Napoleon, were 
dreadful. ‘The triumph of a party in France is some- 
thing more than a change of ministry ; for the reaction 
that it produces amongst the inflammable inhabitants 
of the southern provinces, is followed by proscriptions 
“T ty th be ith- 

he party that 1s uppermost cannot be content wi 
out oatheg te throats of their opponents. This they 
led to do in 1815, but the king interposed to 
check the outrageous zeal of his ultra-adherents ; and 
this is likely to happen again at any time, if, instead of 
endeavouring to be the common protector 








of all his peo- 


ple, the king by the formation ot an ultra-royalist minis- 
try were content to be the head of a faction. 

The way in which the election of deputies for the de- 
partment of Gard was’ conducted in the year 1815, 
shows the means by which the ruling party in this part 
of the world would wish to maintain its ascendancy ; 
no less than thirteen protestant electors were assasi- 
nated in their way to the electoral college. 

One is astonished by the amount off the population 
in the French towns; Nismes is said to contain forty 
thousand souls, and Montpellier five-and-thirty thou- 
sand ; and you wonder where they can be stowed. 

I am surprised to find at this place, which has been 
so long the resort of well-informed people, such a la- 
mentable inattention to the most indispensable com- 
forts and decencies of life. {It would require the pen of 
Winifred Jenkins herself to describe some of the miser- 
able expedients of la belle France ! 

Attended at the theatre, which was crowded to ex- 
cess, to witness the drawing for the conscription. 

This law, which was held up as the great motive for 
resisting the tyranny of Napoleon, is nevertheless still 
continued by his successors. 

The drawing was an amusing scene and truly French. 
The people assemble in a sort of amphitheatre. The 
Préfet presides. The names of all those of the pre- 
scribed age are called over; and every man of what- 
ever rank, bigh or low, answers to his name, and 
draws his lot. If he is absent, the Préfet draws it for 
him. When any one drew a number above the com- 
mene required, thereby ensuring his own exemption, 

is antics of joy were in the highest degree comic ; and 
when the number was within the complement, the 
exultation of the spectators, whose own — were 
thereby bettered, were expressed b loudest ap- 
plause, without any consideration for the feclings ot 
the drawer. The present assessment is light enough, 
as may be collected from the price of a substitute, who 
may now be procured for 500 francs, whereas, in Na- 
| en time, the price has been as high as 14,000 
rancs. 

There needs but one law more--a moe tax, 
which is a conscription of money, as the other is of men ; 
the one operating on the purses, as the other does upon 
the persons of men—to complete a perfect system of 
despotism. 

herever these two laws are thoroughly established, 
and the people trained to submit to them, the rights 
of personal security and private property are anni- 
hilated. 

If governments would never raise more men or more 
money than the public interest required, both these laws 
are perhaps the Pest, because the simplest, the fairest, 
and the cheapest, in arriving at their object. But con- 
stituted as human nature is, none but an essentially 
popular government could be trusted with such a tre- 
mendous engine, which would place at its dis every 
man, and every shilling that he has, in case of necessity ; 
a plea which was never yet wanting to justify any ex- 
ercise of power. 

Napoleon did in fact take away the whole population 
at one fell swoop, and there is no saying where a pro- 
perty tax might stop, on this side of ninety-nine per 
cent. For the principle of the tax once admitted, the 
Sorites argument would never be wanting, to furnish the 
minister of finance with a pretence for plucking out one 
more hair ; 

Utor permisso, caudzeque pilos ut equine 
Paullatim vello : et demo unum demo etiam unum ; 
Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi. 


Stil, however, there are so many arguments in fa- 
vour of a property tax proper! , that in a free 
guennen hke England, se the the people through 

eir representatives exercise a control over the national 
expenditure, there seems but one condition wanting 
to make it the best, as it is unquestionably the fairest 
and cheapest mode of raising money, which is, that it 
should be the only tax. In this case, it might safely 
be trusted to the feelings of the representatives them- 
selves, to take care that a tax, which came home so 
immediately to their own business and bosoms, was not 
unnecessarily increased. 

If this been the system of raising the supplies in 
England during the last century, it may well be doubt- 
ed whether such vast sums would have been expended ; 
sums which are easily voted, when it is proposed that 
they shall be raised by an increase of duty of a hali- 
penny upon this, and a penny on that article; a pro- 
eer agreed to, as a matter of course, and no- 

y thinks it worth while to pause and consider from 
whose pocket the money is to come. If then all other 
taxes were abolished, the property tax might be hailed 
as a security for economy of expenditure, as it is in it- 
self the least expensive of all taxes, in the collection. 
It has been calculated that a man already pays at least 
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the half of his income, in some shape or other, to the 
support of government. If this be so, he would surely 
not fare the worse by paying the same sum mee asa 
5) percent. duty upon property; which would the 
reach the exchequer without being subjected to the 
enormous deductions that are now madefrom it by all the 
various charges of collection. 

‘This would then be the only shape in which the 
tax-gatherer would appear, and England might hope 
to become again, beyond all others, the land of cheap- 
ness and plenty. 

Butif the property tax be brought forward only when 
all other means fail—tor there is a limit to indirect tax- 
ation——-when two and two no longer make four—when 
increase of duty only produces decrease of consump- 
tion——-if it be introduced as the pincers, to extract those 
sums which will not yield to the common turn-screw of 
taxation,--it must then be regarded as an additional 
weight to the already enormous burden, under the pres- 
sure of which the agriculture, the trade, and the pros- 
perity of the country are now languishing, 

It would not be one of the least advantages of such 
a system of taxation, that it would take away the argu- 
ments of those who, for their own purposes, seek to 
persuade the labouring classes that the principal part of 
the taxes, as at present imposed, is paid by them. These 
arguments, however, have manifestly no foundation ; 
for no axiom of political economy seems more clear, 
than that the taxes upon the necessaries of life are not, 
in point of fact, paid by the labouring classes them- 
selves ; and that by increasing or diminishing the duty 
of any article of their necessary consumption, little 
more is done, as it regards them, than eventually to 
increase or diminish the rate of their wages. ‘They do 
indeod feel all taxes, but it is remotely, and in the same 
way that they would really feel the property tax ;— 
namely, by the operation of that and every other tax 
upon capital, in abridging the means of employing them. 

One of the conscripts behaved so riotously, that the 
gens d’armes took him into custody ; but, as they were 
conducting him through the streets, his mother raised 
a mob in his favour, who, after a short struggle, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the prisoner from his keepers, and 
bore him off in triumph, 

20th. While sitting at breakfast this morning, I 
saw my hero of yesterday with his mother, tied back to 
back in a cart escorted by a large party of cavalry, who 
lodged them safely in the prison of the town. 

Attended the drill of the recruits, which is constantly 
going on, as if France were preparing for an immediate 
campaign. The dishabille of the soldiers, especially of 
the cavalry, is very slovenly. The infantry march to 
the sound of the drum alone, for there are no fifers 
amongst them. The troops in this quarter are small, 
alight, and scraggy ; and if I am not mistaken, thereis 
more of muscle and sinew in one Englishman than in 
half a score of them. I speak only of the infantry; for 
there is a great contrast between them and the cavalry, 
who seem to be picked men. Went to the theatre for 
the first, and for the last time. The actors are worse 
than [ ever saw in England. 

Zlst to 28th. Confined to the house. Rambled 
through Buffon’s Discours surla Nature des Animaur— 
which is very ingenious and clever, excepting his blas- 
phemy against love, of which he seems to have had a 
very low opinion. He seems to think that love and 
friendship cannot be identified, and felt for the same ob- 
ject. Did he judge from his experience of French 
women? 

Buffon, with all his eloquence, is a remarkable in- 
stance of national coarseness and grossness of feeling, 
which is so much the characteristic of the French. 
‘They are eminently deficient in sensibility, imagination, 
and enthusiasm; when they attempt to be sentimental, 
they do but talk it—and cannot even talk it well. I 
doubt whether the Pleasures of Imagination could be 
made intelligible to them by any translation. Every 
man thinks he knows the meaning of sentiment ;—ani 
yet, it is a difficult word to define, without determining 
its application; but I believe it is commonly used in 
oppos.tion to mere animal sense, which is all that the 
French word sentiment often signifies. For instance, 
the sentiment of love, in our use of the word, is some- 
thing very different from the animal sense, which may 
be perhaps the foundation of the passion between the 
sexes, Itis sense refined and exalted, through the in- 
fluence of mind by purer thoughts, and higher conside- 
rations; which, while they strip the passion of its 
grosaness, increase its intensity and energy, and by ex- 
panding its views, convert the transitory enjoyment of 
animal desire, into a feeling as durable andas lasting as 
the mind itself. > 

Bat, let us hear Buffon on this subject. ‘Amour! 
Désir inné! Ame dela Nature !——Source féconde 
de tout plaisir, de toute volupté, pourquoi fais-tu ’état 
beureux de tous les ¢tres et le malheur de Phomme ? 








“C'est qu'il n’y a que la pane de cette passic 
qui soit bon; c’est que, malgré ce que peuvent dire 
les gens épris,le moral n’er vaut rign.—Les ani- 
maux guidés par le sentiment seul——leurs désirs 
sont toujours proportionnés 4 la puissance de jouir, ils 
sentent autant qu’ils jouissent, et ils ne jouissent qu’- 
autant quils sentent = : 

“L’homme, au contraire, en voulant inventer des 
plaisirs, n’a fait que gater la Nature.—— 

“ Tout ce qu’il y a de bon dans l’amour appartient 
donc aux animaux tout aussi bien qu’a nous.” 

Who but a Frenchman could pel written thus? 
But a Frenchman cannot rise out of the mire of sensu- 
ality ;—-and their literature is full of sneers and ridicule 
of that enthusiasm of heart, and elevation of soul, 
which seek to improve our nature, 

And lift from earth our low desire. 

29th. Inspection of soldiers, and grand fieldday- 
Nothing can be less showy than the oe of the 
infantry. They have no feathers or tufts in their caps, 
nor fifers in their band. In going through the manual 
exercise, the French seem to be much quicker than any 
soldiers [ have seen. For instance—present arms-~ 
and—order arms—are performed at two motions ; 
which, in our own drill, I believe, employ three distinct 





cts. 

The soldiers are as rapid in executing mancuvres, 
as in going through the exercise. But the word of 
command is much more noisy than with us; and it is 
on oy and vociferated by the officers, from the 
colonel downwards, so as to resemble the hallooing of 
cattle-drivers, 

30th. Crawled round the botanical garden ;—the 
pleasantest promenade in Montpellier. It was here 
that Young, the poet, buried his daughter. The longer 
I stay at Montpellier, the less [ like it. The inhabjt- 
ants are characterized in the proverbs of their own 
country. Pound seven Jews in a mortar, says one of 
these, and the juice will make one Montpelliard. Pro- 
verbs must always be understood with some grains of 
allowance; though they have generally a foundation 
in truth, But, it would be unfair to judge of Montpel- 
lier during the vacation. Itis a pel rete school of 
medicine, and the lectures, in that liberal spirit which 
distinguishes the public institutions of this country--and 
I am glad of an opportunity of speaking in favour of 
France--are open to all that.choose to attend, without 
any expense, ; 

31st. Stumbled “in the course of my reading,” 
upon an account of the taking of the Bastile, in which 
there is an attempt to clear up the mystery of the man 
in the iron mask. It is stated that a paper was found, 
recording the arrival of Fouquet in the Bastile from the 
island of St. Marguerite, in an iron mask. 

This suggestion receives some corroboration, from 
the history of Fouquet’s disgrace and punishment ; in 
which there are such remarkable coincidences with the 
story of the Iron Mask, that I am surprised Voltaire, 
who, in his Age of Louis XIV, relates Fouquet’s fall 
immediately after his account of the mysterious pri- 
sdner, was not struck with them. For, he tells us that 
Fouquet was sent to the Isle of St. Marguerite, and, 
that the Iron Mask -was brought from the Isle of 
St. Marguerite ; and, in concluding Fouquet’s history, 
he adds this remarkable circumstance,—that while the 
smallest action of his life was celebrated with the most 
minute detail, nobody knew when or where he died. 

Voltaire is unable to explain, and indeed there is 
something unaccountable, in the mystery and precau- 
tion which were thought necessary in the arrest and 
detention of Fouquet. The same reasons, whatever 
they were, might have suggested the continued con- 
cealment of his person in the iron mask, which has 
given rise to so much speculation. 

Fouquet was arrested in 1661, the precise date of the 
Iron Mask’s arrival in the Island of St. Marguerite. 
We know that, after an imprisonment of twenty-nine 
years, the Iron Mask was removed from St. Margue- 
rite, by the keeper of the prison in that island, to the 
Bastile, upon his appointment to the governorship of 
that fortress. Now, Voltaire tells us, that though 
nothing certain was known with respect to Fouquet’s 
end, yet there was a notion amongst his friends, that 
he had quitted the Island of St. Marguerite before his 
death. 

These are remarkable coincidences ; nor is there any 
thing in Fouquet’s age to make the identity of these 
two persons impossible. The removal of the Iron 
Mask to the Bastile took place in 1690, and he died 
in 1703, after a captivity of forty-two years. Fouquet 
was born in 1615, and was intendant General of the 
Finances in 1643, at the age of twenty-eight. In 1661, 
the date of his arrest, he was forty-six, and forty-two 
years of captivity will make him eighty-eight, at the 
tine of his death; that is, if he were indeed the Iron 
Mask who died in 1703, 





November 1st to 8th. A week of confinement, Ram. 
bled through Voltaire, Bayle, and Rosseau. Rosseau’s 
“Confession of a Savoyard Curate,” though written, 
as it would seem, to invalidate the authority of Chris. 
tianity, leaves behind an impression in its favour, stron 
er perhaps than is produced by most works written 
purposely to defend it. 

d indeed, Bishop Porteus has not disdained to 
quote it from the pulpit, to advocate the cause of reli- 
gion. It is one of the most splendid specimens of 
ona extant in any language, and the whole tcne 
of the sentiments illustrates a passage in one of Vol- 
taire’s letters to Hume. “ You are mistaken,” sa: 
he, “in Rosseau ; he has a hankering after the Bib 
and is little better than a Chrisitan after a fashion of 
his own.” 

After all, what is there that can be urged against 
Christianity, which may not be directed with equal 
force against Deism? The doubts of the Atheist, con- 
sidered asa question of abstract reasoning, can only per- 
haps be answered—as Berkelcy’s reasoning against the 
existence of the material world was answered—by 
boldly begging the question at issue, and resolving the 
cause of our belief into an original prinerple of our con- 
stitution. For the existence of an infinite first Cause 
can never be made a matter of demonstration. The 
physical proof, derived from the order and arrangement 
of the universe, is manifestly inconclusive. The intel- 
ligence of the work may prove an intelligent contriver : 
—but it cannot therefore follow, that the contriver is 
Eternal—Almighty—Infinite—all, in a word, that we 
include under the sacred name. Again, the metaphysi- 
cal proof, as it is called, which, from the ‘consciousness 
of our own existence, would trace it up to some neces- 
sarily existing first cause, is not a jot more satisfactory. 
The sum and substance of the weil argument amounts 
to this. [ exist—therefore something exists. If some- 
thing exists—something must have existed from all 
eternity ; for “ Nothing can come of nothing;”—and 
this something is the first cause of which we are in 
search. But the axiom on which this argument is 
founded, ex nihilo nihil fit, will cut both ways ; and it 
is perhaps more incomprehensible to human faculties 
to conceive an uncaused first cause, than to mect the 
difficulty in the first stage ;--and consider the world 
itself as uncaused and eternal, The Atheist indeed 
neither affirms nor denies ; but suggests that the exist 
ence of a Deity is an arbitrary hypothesis, to account 
for the phenomena of the universe. Can the Deist con- 
fute him by argument? Must he not at last be brought 
to acknowledge that his own belief is founded upon 
faith ?—and the speculative Atheist will probably not 
deny that it is a faith, which we all feel impelled, by 
the very constitution of our nature, to admit intuitively, 
as soon as we can comprehend the terms of the propo- 
sition ;—for Atheism is a doctrine which, however the 
head may he amused with its subtleties, the heart 


‘ rejects. But does the faith of the Deist go far enough? 


Will Deism satisfy the head, or administer consolation 
tothe heart? Is it not a cold and comfortless creed, 
alike unsatisfactory to both ?—unless indeed we could 
return again to Paradise. Adam might have been a 
Deist, and contentedly a Deist; but fallen man has 
need of something more. The world is no longer a 
happy garden. Evil assaults us on every side ; and we 
need not look farther than our own hearts, for evidence 
of the continued existence of that rebellious opposition 
to sense of duty, which we are taught was the first 
cause of its introduction into the world. But be the 
cause what it might—the existence of evil in every ap- 
palling torm, cannot be denied; here it is; and how 
will the Deist reconcile these phenomena with his ab- 
stracted ideas of a Deity, without having recourse to 
the Revelation that he denies ?—which not only explains 
the fearful mystery of our present situation, but at the 
same time points out the remedy; and furnishes us 
with assurances, which unassisted reason could never 
have suggested, by which we are enabled to look for- 
ward with faith and hope, to a better state of existence 
hereafter. 

9th. Left Montpellier in the diligence at night; and 
arrived at Beziers to breakfast next morning. 

The French diligences have been very much ime 
proved of late years, but there is still room for further 
progress. The carrying six inside, which is the usual 
complement, is detestable. The sconducteur, answer- 
ing to our guard, rides in the cabriolet: while the ve- 
hicle is driven by a postillion, who manceuvres his five 
horses, which are marshalled two at wheel and three 
leaders abreast, with admirable dexterity, riding on the 
near side wheel-horse. The horses seem to be trained 
with great care, and obey the word of command like 8 
troop of soldiers. 

In Italy and France, the voice is much more used 
than the whip, in the government of horses; indeed it 
is, I believe, with beasts as with men,—mild treatment 
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will often reclaim tempers that kicks and blows would 
only tend to make more brutal“and vicious. 

My companions in the diligence were all on the qui 
vive, for the carriage had been ms and robbed two 
evenings before, by a single footpad. ‘This fellow had 

ised a most ingenious stratagem to effect his pur- 
He manufactured ten men of straw, and drew 
them up in the road in battle array ;—then, having 
taken his post a little in advance, he ordered the dili- 
gence to stop; threatening, if the least resistance wa3 
offered, to call up his companions, and put all the pas- 
sengers to death. [n this manner he laid the whole 
y under contribution, amongst whom were two 
panish merchants, whose purses were — laden. 
10th. Beziers is situated on a commanding emi- 
nence, from whence there is a beautiful view of the 
river Orbe, and a rich and cultivated valley, for many 
miles. Its situation would have tempted me to make 
some stay; but the streets were so dirty, and the ap- 
ce of the people so miserable, that I despaired of 
finding a decent residence. 

There is a coche d’eau, which goes every day from 
Beziers at twelve o’clock, by the famous canal of Lan- 

edoc, to Toulouse. Finding that this passage-boat 
would be four days in making the voyage, as the wea- 
ther was very bad, I decided to continue in the dili- 
gence. In fine weather the boat offers a pleasant and 
most economical mode of traversing this country. The 
fare of each day’s passage is 30 sous, and the univer- 
sal price Gachont France, regulated by law, for sup- 
per at the table d’hote and lodging, is three francs and 
a half; though an Englishman is generally charged as 
much again; but if he travels by a public conveyance, 
he need never pay more than the above-named sum. 

This canal was the work of Paul Riquet, under the 
auspices of Louis XIV, and has been of more use to 
France than all his victories, and a more splendid mo- 
nument of his glory than all his plaything waterworks 
at Versailles. It connects the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean. Near this town it is carried through a 
mountain by means of a tunnel, which, however com- 
mon now, was an extraordinary enterprize then. In 
some places it is conveyed by aqueducts over bridges, 
under which other rivers pursue their course. 

In order to secure a supply of water in dry seasons a 
basin has been constructed at Ferreol, which is per- 
haps the most extraordinary part of the whole under- 
taking. This immense reservoir, built of granite, is an 
English mile in length, and about half that distance in 
breadth, and contains an area of 595 acres—collecting 
the waters of the various springs that rise in the Blac 
Mountain. 

The road from Beziers offers little worthy of obser- 
vation. Languedoc is very different in reality from the 
charming pictures which Mrs, Radcliffe has drawn of 
it in her “ Mysteries of Udolpho.” 

The people have a miserable look, denoting poverty 
and wretchedness. Shoes and stockings are very ge- 
nerally dispensed with ; or if shoes are worn, it is the 
wooden sabot, which is a sad clumsy contrivance. 

Manure seems an article in great request in this pro- 
vince. Boys run after the diligence tor a mile after 
changing horses, to catch the first fruits of exercise upon 
a full stomach ; and [ observed that a handful of this 
precious commodity was a common stake set between 
two lads in playing at quoits. 

The <7 improves as you approach Toulouse; a 
neatly pai cottage occasionally meets the eye, and 
something like an attention to comfort is observable. 
After two nights and two days in the diligence we ar- 
rived at Toulouse. I remember the time when the very 
idea of two days and two nights in a stage-coach, car- 
tying six inside and full all the way, would have made 
me ill. But travelling “brings us acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows,” and is the best receipt I know for 
curing a fine gentleman. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Toulouse—Jean Calas—Batile of T'oulouse—French Po- 
litics—La Fontaine—La of Elections—L’ Ecole Royale 
—French Cookery—French Cleanliness—Criminal Ju- 
risprudence. 


November 12th. Tue first impression of Toulouse 
is favourable, thouch it has a deserted appearance. It 
has lost much of its consequence by the Revolution, 
which has swept away its Parliament; grass now 
grows in some of its streets ; and the population, which 
was formerly as high as 80,000, is now not computed 
at more than 55, It is built of brick, and this gives 
it a warmer look than the cold white stone of Montpel- 
lier. The bold line of the Pyrenees forms a noble back- 
Got to the view from the bridge, which is one of the 

ornaments of the town ; the Garonne being here 
above 800 feet wide. 

Established myself in a pleasant lodging in the Rue 





des Cordeliers, looking due south into a large garden- 
Two rooms—30 francs per month, 

13th. Explored the town. In the great square is 
the capitol, containing the apartments in which the Es- 
tates General of Languedoc used to hold their sessions. 
There are two public libraries, one or other of which is 
open to the public every day, containing large and va- 
luable collections of ancient and modern books in all 
languages, with every ac Jation for reading. At 
Toulouse there is an University containing at least 
1,500 students, and there are daily lectures in chemis- 
try, botany, and all branches of natural philosophy ; 
and these, like the libraries, are thrown open to all who 
have an inclination to benefit by them gratis. These 
are resources which make Toulouse a more agreeable 
residence than most provincial towns ; but a provincial 
town is bad at best. If one must live in a town, it 
should be in a capital ;—provincial politics and parish 
scandal are intolerably tiresome. 

The promenades here are extensive and P cage he 
though the beauty of these is sadly defiled by the abo- 
minably filthy habits of the people. But this is the 
case throughout France; the streets and the public 
walks are scarcely passable, owing to the disgraceful 
and disgusting practices of a people, who set themselves 
up as models of politeness and bienséance. 

14th to 18th. Rain. My neighbour in my lodging- 
house is a fine old veteran of seventy-two, whose his- 
tory would furnish the materials for a novel. He tells 
me he was present at the execution of poor Calas, in 
the square of St. George in this town. 

The successful efforts of Voltaire to establish his in- 
nocence, and to save his family from sharing his fate, 
have given notoriety to the tragic history of this vene- 
rable victim of bigotry and injustice, who, at the age 
of 65, was condemned to be broken alive on the wheel, 
for the supposed murder of his son, without a shadow 
of proof. yan urged against him that he had con- 
spired with the rest of his family to put his son to death, 
to prevent him from becoming a convert from the pro- 
testant to the catholic religion, as one of his brothers 
had become before him. ‘The truth seems to have been, 
that the son, who was of a melancholy temperament, 
had hanged himself. 

Poor Calas supported the agonies of his punishment, 
which lasted two on, with the most patient resigna- 
tion ; and while he calmly protested his own innocence, 
spoke with charity and forgiveness of his judges. 

Nor were the blows of the executioner all that he had 
to endure during these two dreadful hours; for he was 
also subjected to the mental racking of a catholic priest, 
who was torturing him with exhortations to confess 
his guilt. 

At last the signal was given to the executioner to 
inflict the coup de grace; when the priest himself, con- 
vinced by the calm and steady denial of the dying fa- 
ther, addressed the comming populace in the fol- 
lowing words, which seem to have been riveted in the 
memory of my old friend—“ Voila Pame de juste qui 
svenvole.” 

19th. Went over the scene of the battle of Tou- 
louse. Soult’s position seems to have been admirably 
chosen, and as strong as nature and art could make it. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the truth upon any one 
amy makes one doubt of all the details of history. 

he French, with their usual hardihood of assertion, 
would fain persuade you that the Duke of betping os 
was informed of the events that had happened at Paris 
when he attacked Soult’s position, and fought the battle 
of Toulouse; but that he was anxious to gather one 
more wreath of laurel. Napoleon abdicated on the 4th 
of April, and the battle of Fodewe was fought on the 
10th. It has however been clearly proved in this case, 
that the officers despatched from Paris to inform the 
Duke of Wellington of the revolution in the government 
were arrested and detained at Montauban ‘by Bouvier 
Dumoulart, Prefect of the district; and they did not 
reach the Duke till the evening of the 12th; and hence 
this fruitless effusion of blood six days after the ab- 
dication of Napoleon, which in fact put an end to the 


war, 

20th. I find I have committed a t mistake in 
coming to Toulouse. I ought to have returned to Ital 
from Chamberry ; for I see that a winter in France will 
be intolerable, after dear delightful Italy ; but it is now 
too late to correct this error—and so I must e’en make 
the best of it. The English are regarded here with an 
evil eye, and it is not surprising that there should exist 
a soreness of spirit in this quarter, where the national 
vanity received so bitter an humiliation. I have heard 
my old neighbour describe the horror, indignation, 
astonishment, and shame, that he felt, on seeing an 
army of Englishmen profaning “the sacred territory,” 
and marching into Toulouse en maitres ; though history 





might have furnished him with sufficient examples of 


similar invasions to diminish bis surprise ; even 


here, our Wellington was pursuing the very track which 
our Black Prince had traversed as a conqueror before 
him. But a Frenchman reads no history that does not 
furnish gratification to his national vanity; and to talk 
to him of any thing anterior to the reign of Louis XIV, 
is to talk of what he knows as little, as of what hap- 
pened before the Deluge. 

Though the French cannot forget or forgive the battle 
of Toulouse, yet they speak in terms of the highest 
praise of the good conduct of individuals, and with ad- 
miration of the discipline of the army. It seems that 
they had been so accustomed to associate war with 
plunder and contribution, that the good old-fashioned 
mode which the English have never forsaken, of soften- 
ing as much as possible the evils of war by paying for 
the supplies they demanded, struck them as something 
new and unheard of; though I doubt whether this ad- 
miration be not generally accompanied with a suspicion 
of the motive, or a sneer at the folly of such conduct. 
“Few } > seed says Fielding, “think better of others 
than of themselves, nor do 2 readily allow the exist- 
ence of any virtue of which they perceive no traces in 
their own minds ; for which reason it is next to impos- 
sible to i mee a rogue that you are an honest man; 
nor would you ever succeed by the strongest evidence, 
was it not for the comfortable conclusion which the 
rogue draws, that he who proves himself honest proves 
himself a fool at the same titne.” And yet the French 
ought to have learned, if nations could learn any thing 
from experience—that honesty, in the end, is the best 
policy ; and that the policy of wisdom is, after all, the 
policy of virtue. 

21st. Napoleon is not in the south of France the idol 
of that blind adoration which the Italians still pay him. 
His character seems here to be very correctly appre- 
ciated, and every body is fully aware of the enormous 
evils which he inflicted upon France by his return from 
Elba. The king is denounced by the ultra-royalists as 
a Jacobin ; but the Jacobins do not recognise him as a 
true brother. Still, I believe, he has the great mass of 
the people on his side. United with the Charte, he will 
always have the majority with him; but then he must 
not use the Charte like an umbrella, which is only 
brought out in foul weather, to ward off the pelting 
storm ; for the people consider it equally necessary as 
a parasol, to shelter them in fair weather from the 
scorching rays of royalty. If the king have not a greater 
majority now, it is because there are some who sce, or 
fancy they see, in the first acts of his reign, a disposition 
to establish principles, tending to invalidate the very 
existence of the compact between king and people— 

which they were certainly justified in believing had 
been solemnly accepted as the terms of his restoration. 
Thus, his dating his reign from the death of Louis 
XVI, his abandonment of the national colour which 
he had himself worn as Monsieur in 1789, and his 
second restoration at the point of foreign bayonets, have 
raised a spirit against him which nothing but time, and 
the most prudent conduct on his part, can soften. 

Mr. Fox has pronounced, that of all revolutions a 
restoration is the worst. Generally speaking it must 
be so; for the restored family, bred up in ancient pre- 
judices, can seldom forget the power ‘which they once 
enjoyed ; and the people will be for ever suspecting 
them of former designs to recover it, whether they have 
such intentions or not. This want of good under- 
standing between king and people must be greatly 
increased when, as in France, the restoration has taken 
place by foreign interference and when the people must 
feel that they have sinned beyond the bounds of for- 
giveness. It is indeed impossible, that there should be 
a cordial union between revolutionized France and the 
legitimate claims of the Bourbons.’ Who can expect 
that the King, or the Conte d’Artois, should divest 
themselves of all fraternal feelings; or who can be 
surprised that the Duchess d’Angouleme should shud- 
der with horror at the sight of the murderers of her 
father, and at the recollection of the sufferings of her 
brother and herself? On the other side, it is equally 
natural that the French people, according to the maxim 
which lays it down that we never forgive those whom 
we have injured, should entertain a ‘strong prejudice 
against the Bourbon family. The feading feature in 
the national character is vanity ;—now their national 
vanity has been humbled in the dust, and this humilia- 
tion is, unfortunately for the Bourbons, inseparably 
connected with their restoration. The feeling against 
them was so strong on their second restoration, that 
proposals, it is said, were made to the Allies, offering 
rather to receive the King of Saxony, or the Prince of 
Orange, or any other King that the Allies would have 
vouchsafed to give them. 

The throne of the Bourbons seems then to be placed 
upon a barrel of gunpowder ; nothing but consummate 
prudence can reconcile the people to their sway, and 





prevent a fatal ex 
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It is a common notion, and the enemies of the Bour- 
bons are at the greatest pains to strengthen it, that the 
Comte d’ Artois disapproves entirely of the system of the 
king ; and that he 1s determined to restore the ancient 
regime in church and state, and tobe aut Caesar aut 
nullus. It matters little whether this be true, or not ; 
the effect is the same—if the people can be persuaded 
to believe it. Accordingly, you hear a revolution talked 
of as a thing of course at the death of the king; and 
there is no saying what might happen if he were to die 
immediately. But if he should continue to live a few 

ears, the system which he has commenced, will so 

ave established itself, and the people will be so sen- 
sible of the advantages which they have obtained from 
the Charte, that the future king, be he who or what he 
may, will be compelled to pursue the same course, and 
will be without the power, whatever his inclination may 
be, to disturb the order of the machine of government, 
or endanger the tranquillity of the nation. 

22d. Attended the church of the French Protestants. 
Heard a most exccllent sermon, on the text—“ Je la- 
verai mes mains dans Vinnocence, et je m’approcherai a 
ton autel, 6 Eternet !” The service consisted of a lesson 
from the Old Testament, a few prayers, a good deal of 
psalmody, and a sermon which was preached memori- 
ter. But in the prayers, and the sermon, there was a 
little too much onction for my taste. The priest pitched 
his voice in a recitative key, which must become tire- 
some in a long service. 

The congregation was numerous ; each person had 
a chair ; and there was no kneeling down. ‘The church 
was cold, and the men wore their hats without cere- 
mony. 
os. I am pleased to hear, in attending the lectures 
in chemistry and experimental philosophy, the constant 
mention of English names and English improvements, 
and discoveries, with the highest eulogiums upon those 
of our countrymen, from Newton downwards, who have 
advanced the progress of knowledge. In the libra 
to-day I discovered an A2schylus and Euripides, whic 
had belonged to Racine, with marginal notes in his own 
hand-writing ; but the notes were rather curious than 
valuable. 

In the evening tothe theatre; which is newly built 
and very handsome. La Partie de Chasse de Henri IV 
was well acted. The air of Vive Henri Quatre, which 
was introduced in the supper scene, was very feebly 
applauded. 

24th to 30th. Confined at home by severe indispo- 
sition. Amused myself with La Fontaine. Charming 
style ; “he seems to produce without labour, what no 
labour could improve.” This facility of production is 
essential to poetry, and perhaps gave rise tothe maxim, 
Poeta nascitur ; for if there be any appearance of effort 
or labour, if the numbers come from the brains like bird- 
lime from frieze, the whole charm is destroyed. Poetry 
has been well defined to be 

Th ght that i? 4, 
Harmonious numbers. 

This definition is well enough as far as it goes ; but 
to thoughts should also perhaps be added feelings, tor 
brains alone without heart will never make a rt. 
For example, Pope, with all the requisite qualities of 
mind, wanted the deep and fervid feelings which are 
necessary to the perfection of the poetical character ; 
without which, the poet can never ascend the brightest 
heaven of invention. The character of his poetry may 
be well illustrated by one of his own lines. It 

Plays round the head but comes not near the heart, 
He delights us by the fertility of his fancy, the ele- 
nee of his imagination, the point and playtulness of 
is wit, the keen discrimination of his satire, and the 
moral good sense of his reasoning; but he is seldom 
pathetic, and never sublime. If Eloisa to Abelard be 
an exception to this observation, it is a solitary one ; 
and exceptio probat regulam; and even in that poem 
the sentiment seems rather to be adopted, thanto be 
the genuine offspring of the poet’s heart. 
hat that soul of feeling is, that poetical verve, b 
which alone the poet can rise to sublimity, and whic 
Pope wanted, will be understood at once, by compar- 
ing his ode on music with Dryden’s divine effusion on 
the same subject. 

His merit even in versification seems to have been 
over-rated. Pope may perhaps be said to have done 
for verses, what Arkwright did for stockings, by the 
invention of a sort of mechanical process in their com- 

sition. His couplets are as regular, as if they had 

n made with the unerring precision of a spinning- 
jenny ; and, indeed, in speaking of his own talent, he 
bimself makes use of a similar illustration ; 

If every wheel of that unwearied mill 

That turned ten thousand verses now stand still ! 
The effect of this has been to supersede the necessity 
of much skill in the individual workman; and accor- 





'y move 





dingly we see every day how easy it is to imitate the 
versification of Pope, for the mechanism was too simple 
to elude discovery; but where shall we look for the 
freedom and variety of Dryden ? 

But to return to La Fontaine ; what can be more af- 
fecting than his tale of the “ Two Pigeons 7” It breathes 
the very soul of tenderness; and there are throughout 
his writings touches of pathos and sensibility that will 
rarely be found in French poetry. What heart there 
is in the lines beginning wit 

Qu’un ami véritable est une douce chose! 
And his love of rural retreat is expressed with almost 
the force and feeling of Cowper :— 
Solitude oii je trouve une douceur secréte, 
Lieux que j’aimai toujours, ne pourrai-je jamais 
Loin du monde et du bruit, gouter l’ombre et le frais ? 
Oh! qui m’arrétera dans vos sombres asiles? etc. etc. 

December Ist. Now that the Congress has broken 
up, and the Allied troops are withdrawn, the attention 
of all parties is directed to the meeting of the Chambers. 
The Upper Chamber consists of 150 Peers ; the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, of 250 Representatives; one-fifth ot 
which is dissolved every year. The qualification for a 
deputy is the payment of direct taxes to the amount ot 
1,000 francs per annum; and it is also required that 
he should be 40 years of age. The qualification of an 
elector is the annual payment of taxes to the amount ot 
300 francs, and the fall age of 30 years. And yet this 
18 the new law of elections which the ultra royalists 
have denounced as being too democratical ! 

The chamber, which was dissolved by the king in 
1815 for its ultra-royalism, had been elected under the 
imperial system of electoral colleges; the people elect- 
ing in the first instance the electors, and the electors 
then nominating the representatives. The abuses 
which had crept into this system so utterly unfitted for 
its purpose—for it seems absolutely essential to a popu- 
lar assembly that it should emanate immediately from 
the people--threw the whole power of election into the 
hands of the government; but it is to this system that 
the Ultras wish to return, for the result of the late 
elections has been very much in favour of the liberal 
party. That this should have been the case is suffici- 
ently extraordinary, if we consider the very limited num- 
ber of the whole body of electors in France, which is 
said not to exceed 100,000; a number so small, that it 
might be supposed—from the experience of what hap- 
pens in England where the right of suffrage extends so 
much more widely—the influence of power and patron- 
age would have been brought to bear against it with 
overpowering success. Though ‘the popular spirit of 
the electors may be partly explained rom the infancy 
of their institutions, which corruption has scarcely yet 
had time to contaminate ; yet perhaps the real secret of 
their conduct may found in their mode of voting by bal- 
lot. [tis true that, where the voting is secret, bribery may 
continue to be carried on, to a certain extent, by the re- 
liance which will always be placed in the performance of 
promises ; but the more pernicious influence of intimi- 
dation is effectually annihilated. It is this voting by 
ballot indeed, which is the only saving virtue in the 
French law of eiections, and to which they ought to 
cling as the sheet anchor of their liberties ; for without 
this, a system which vests the right of electing deputies 
for a nation of thirty millions in so small a boty as 

100,000 electors, can afford no security for a real repre- 
sentation of the people. 

The other objects of contention between the Ultras 
and the Libérauz are the laws of recruiting, public in- 
struction, and the appointment of mayors. 

The law of recruiting has been passed to continue the 
conscription ; but it must be confessed that it is no 
longer the same terrible warrant of death and destruc- 
tion which formerly bore that name. On the restora- 
tion of the king an attempt was made, but made in vain, 
to fill up the ranks of the army by voluntary enlistment. 
It was decided that France must have an army, and 
the present law was passed. This law subjects all the 
male population, who shall have attained their twentieth 
year, to the operation of the conscription. But it limits 
the period of their service to five years, when they have 
a right to their discharge ; and it throws open to the 
lowest ranks the hope of advancement. The equality 
of this law, in the obligation to serve and the right to 
promotion, is very distasteful to the Ultras, who can 
think only of the glorious privileges which the Nobles 
enjoyed in the army of the ancient regime. 

ith respect to public instruction, the Ultras wish 
to return to the old system of Frtres Chréliens ; while 
the Libéraux patronise the Enseignemont mutuel, or sys- 
tem of Bell and Lancaster. 

The crown at present appoints the Mayors. The 
Libéraux would wish to rotons sr the systéme municipal, 
by which the people would elect their own Mayors. 

is a very general cry also against the extrava- 
gant emoluments of the Préfets, who are the creation of 











the Consular government. ‘This officer is the head of 
his department, and is in himself what the Lord Lieu. 
tenant and the Sheriff are in our counties. The Préfets 
were of great use to Buonaparte in oiling the wheels of 
despotism, and their salaries were in proportion to their 
po The Prefecture of Toulouse is said to be worth 
40,000 francs per annum. 

Went in the evening to the theatre. The play was 
Turcaret, an admired comedy of Le Sage; but it is 
a comedy of the old school, and the bags and swords of 
the ancient bon-ton will not make the modern canaille 
of the theatre look like gentlemen. I am surprised to 
see the waiting-maids in the French comedy as well or 
perhaps better dressed than their mistresses. “This is 
o’erdoing termagant.” 

2d. Went over L’école royal de Toulouse. The es- 
tablishment consists of, the Proviseur, who is the Chief 
de la Maison ; the Censeur who is second in authority ; 
eleven professors of Latin ; three of mathematics ; one 
of Latin and French literature ; one of »atural history ; 
one of natural and experimental philosophy ; one of 
history ; and seyen Maitres d’étude or assistant masters, 
L’Auménier, with a long train of assistants, tradesmen, 
and servants, from the surgeon to the shoeblack—com- 
plete the establishment. 

The whole number of éléves is 400. Those within 
the walls amount to 160. The terms of the school are 
650 francs per annum—about 27/. For this the boy is 
lodged and fed in sickness and in health, clothed and 
instructed in all that the above-named professors can 
teach him. The dress is a uniform of dark blue. Each 
boy has a small bed-cell to himself by night ; and a 
desk in the school-room by day. Their breakfast is 
bread and water; dinner—bread, soup, meat, and 
wine ; supper—bread, cold meat and wine ; bread al- 
ways & discrélion. 

ine hours per day are devoted to application. 
There are two monthsof vacation—September and 
October. With the exception of this vacation, the 
boys are kept under lock and key during the whole year 
within the walls of the college, beyond which they can- 
not stir without express permission. Their play-ground 
is within the walls, and to break these bounds without 
leave would be punished by expulsion. The internal 
discipline is conducted without having recourse to that 
brutal and degrading punishment, which, to the common 
disgrace of those that inflict and those who receive it, is 
still practised upon lads of all ages in the public schools 
of England. There is a sense of self-respect in every 
rational being, that revolts at the insult of being subject- 
ed to blows; and this sense is recognised and en- 
couraged in the French schools, where no sort of cor- 
poral punishment is allowed ; nor do I believe it is ever 
necessary, except perhaps in early childhood, before the 
rational faculty has begun to develope itself. But blows 
present so easy a mode of carrying on the business of 
school government, that it is not wonderful schoolmas- 
ters should be desirous to retain their birchen_sceptre, 
in defiance of decency ahd common sense. But it is 
surprising, when the systems of Pestalozzi and others 
have been explained to all Europe, that the public opi- 
nion of England should not have operated some change 
in this, as well as in some other particulars of school 
government. 

The common means in the hands of the professors 
of Toulouse for maintaining order are impositions of 
tasks; pain-sec, i.e. bread and water; and pénitence, 
which is confinement to the school-room under the sur- 
veillance of a Maitre d’étude. Solitary imprisonmen 
the heaviest of their punishments, cannot be inflict 
without the sanction of the Proviseur, or the Censeur. 
Some disorders have lately broken out in many of the 
French schools, but these seem to have arisen from 
temporary causes. Party-spirit, which has so con- 
vulsed the political world, has not been entirely shut 
out of schools; where Bourbon and Buonaparte have 
been words of discord, and the question Qui vive ? has 
given rise to many a juvenile battle. Dame religion 
too, who is seldom idle when discord is abroad, has not 
been without her share in these disturbances, some of 
which have originated in the jealousies between Catho- 
lic and Protestant. 5d 

Toulouse is the land of cheap living, and all 
sorts of provisions are excellent in their kind. Bread 
is at two-pence a pound ;—wine, that is, the vin du 
pays, of very good quality, four-pence a bottle :--meat 
from two-pence to three-pence. The poultry is very 
fine ; you may buy a good turkey for 3s. 6d. ;—a capon 
for 1s. 9d. ;--a fowl for a shilling ;—and a goose for 2s. 
6d. Servants’ wages are also very low ;—I hire the 
attendance of a female servant to officiate as bed-maker, 
at half-a-crown per month. : f 

They have a custom here of fostering a liver com- 
plaint in their geese, which — its growth to 
the enormous weight of some pounds; and this dis- 
eased viscus is considered a great delicacy. You get 
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an excellent dinner at the table d’hdte of either of the 
hotels, of two courses, dessert and wine @ discrétion, for 
2s. 6d. I have established myself en pension with a 
family next door; where I have my breakfast, dinner, 
wine, café, and liqueur, for 80 francs a month. 

In comparing French and English cookery, I think 
the balance is greatly in favour of the former. We 
may beat them in a few dishes, but they excel us in 
fifty. We have the advantage in soup—though they 
are fond of saying that our soups are nothing but hot 
water and pepper; and we beat them in fish, because 
most fish cannot be dressed too simply. But they have 
an infinity of good things; and if happiness consisted 
in good eating, I should recommend a man to live in 
France. It is quite a mistake to suppose that roast 
beef is confined to Old England, though the French do 
not present it in such enormous masses as we do. Nor 
indeed is there any great treat in sitting down toa 
huge limb hacked off its parent carcass, with an intima- 
tion that “You see your dinner ;”—always excepting 
however a haunch of venison, or a round of corn 
beef, which are two of those morceaux peculiar to En- 
gland that constitute a dinner in themselves. 

When you laugh at a Frenchman for eating frogs, he 
retaliates upon you for breakfasting upon warm water 
and sugar. Nothing can be more incorrect than to 
suppose that the French live upon soup maigre;—the 
lower orders indeed, I believe, are very temperate, and 
seldom taste meat; but, amongst the higher classes, 
one might almost parody one of our national maxims, 
and say t one Frenchman would out-eat three 
Englishmen. 

he déjedner & la fourchette, when well served up, 
is, as they term it, superb, magnifique, and wants on 
the addition of tea to rival the excellence of a Scote 
breakfast. 

In comparing the cookery of the two nations, it is 
the general excellence of the French, that is so much 
beyond our own. The best cooks in the various coun- 
tries in Europe are nearly the same, for they are formed 
more or less after the French model ; but in France all 


are Loe. 

an has been defined to be--a cooking, supersti 
tious, self-killing animal. I know not whether the out- 
ward signs of these inward propensities have yet been 
discovered, in cranial protuberances peculiar to the 
human head ; but when they are, the organ of super- 
stition will probably be found to predominate in the 
Spanish, as that of suicide may perhaps prevail in the 
English ; whilst, if there be any truth in craniology, the 
organ of cookery must be the leading feature of the 
French skull. 

So much for cookery. With respect to cleanliness ; 
—the balance here will incline very much in favour of 
England; though in many particulars the observances 
of the French evince a greater niceness of feeling than 
ourown. A napkin is as indispensable to a French- 
man at dinner as a knife ora fork. In the lowest inn 
you will always find this luxury, and, though it may be 
coarse, it is always clean ; nor Is it confined to the par- 
lour—all ranks must have their napkin, and all classes 
are equally nice in the use of a separate drinking glass. 
The silver fork too is almost universal, but their knives 
are villanous ; and the us: which even the ladies make 
of their sharp points in performing the office of a tooth- 
pick, is worse. 

The ablutions of the bath are perhaps more generall 
— in France than in England; though you mm | 

m see a Frenchman with his face cleanly shaved, or 
his hands well washed. With regard to the ladies of 
the two nations—their —— to superiority in this 
respect were submitted to an emigré bishop, as an ex- 
penenced judge of both countries, who answered— 
“Les Anglaises sont plus propres aux yeux des hommes— 
et les Francaises aux yeux de Dieu !” 

But though in some few instances the French seem 
to show a more delicate sense of personal comfort than 
ourselves, yet in the general estimate they will be 
found far behind us. Their houses would shock our 
neat and tidy housewives ; and their attached and de- 
tached offices are too filthy for description. In their 
persons too—-though the bath may be used, the tooth 
and nail-brush seem to be forgotten; and they are 
always either smart or slovenly, as you see them in 
their evening dress, or in their morning dishabille. 

Lastly ; some of their habits must be condemned as 
shockingly offensive ;-—-what shall we say of the spit- 
ting about the floor, which is the common practice of 
Women as well as men, at all times and seasons, not 
only in domestic life, but also upon the stage, in the 

cter of heroes and heroines, even in high imperial 
tragedy?—to say nothing of the mancuvres of a 
French pocket-handkerchief, called expressively by 
Young—“a flag of abomination "—which woudl dis- 
gust the feelings of any Englishman, without suppos- 
ing hin a fastidious ¢leve of Lord Chesterfield. 





In conversgtion too, though there is much of what 
may be called moral delicacy, which is shown in little 
attentions to oblige, and a nice tact in avoiding what- 
ever can give offence ; yet there seems a total want of 
physical delicacy on the part of the French, 

This will perhaps explain what has been much re- 
marked upon by travellers ;—that the French rarely 
smile at the blunders of foreigners. An Englishman 
feels his muscles irresistibly moved when a foreigner 
unwittingly touches in conversation upon forbidden 
oo ;—but here where there is scarcely any forbid- 

en ground, similar mistakes cannot of course have the 
same effect. 

Feast of Sainte Barbe ;-—military féte. The regi- 
ments of artillery had a feast, and the soldiers in the 
evening cried Vive ?Empereur, in the great square. 
They were drunk, to be sure; but in vino veritas. The 
name of Napoleon is made to stand for any thing. In 
the mouths of the army it is only another word for mi- 
litary government and a military chief, without much 
individual attachment to him ; and in politics, if the ery 
of Vive Buonaparte have any influence, it can only be 
because it is considered as the badge of the Revolution, 
and the changes which the Revolution has effected, in 
opposition to the powers and privileges of the ancien 
régime. 

5th. The more I see of France and Frenchmen, the 
more I am struck with the serious and sombre com- 
plexion of their manners, so different from the pictures 
of other times. Nothing can be more dull than their 
theatre; that is, than the theatre of Toulouse. There 
seems to be no sympathy of feeling, no connecting link, 
between the audience and the actors. The laughter of 
the scene produces no correspondent emotion in the 
house. There is no applause, and scarcely any atten- 
tion ; the spectators sit by in sullen silence. But it must 
be owned that the actors are not the best in the world. 

The young students of the University, with little re- 
spect to the well-behaved part of the audience, throw 
bouquets of flowers on the stage to their favourite ac- 
tresses, 

6th. The dulness of the theatre has been explained 
to me. The audience is constantly made up of the 
same persons, and they are of course tov familiar with 
the pieces and the actors to take much interest either in 
the one or the other. 

In the provincial towns of France every body sub- 
scribes to the theatre. The spectacle is absolutely ne- 
cessary to fill up the evening of a Frenchman ; for 
neither conviviality nor social domestic parties are the 
fashions of the country. The theatre therefore is open 
every night, without excepting Sunday ; on which day, 
indeed, it is most crowded. Economy is the object of 
many of those who attend; for it is cheaper to sub- 
scribe, and pass the evening from dinner till bed-time 
at the play, than to burn fire and candle at home. 

The subscription tothe military who are quartered 
here is one day’s pay per month ;—this was a regula- 
tion inteodneed by Napoleon. The students are ad- 
mitted for eleven Senet all other persons for fifteen 
francs per month. For this you have a free admission 
to all parts of the house, 

The actors seem to be tolerably well paid, for a pro- 
vincial theatre. There are none who have less than 
1,200 francs per annum, and the leading actors have as 
much as 8,000 francs. But then the premiers réles in 
France are saddled with the expense of finding their 
own dresses. 

23d. Attended theassizes. A prisoner was brought 
up for horse-stealing. The president of the court, and 
three other judges were present, dressed in robes of 
scarlet; but without any flowing horsehair on their 
heads, The Procureur Général, or public accuser on 
the part of the crown, in the same costume, sat at the 
same table with the judges, so close to the jury, that 
he was continually communicating with them in an 
under tone; and even during the defence, he from time 
to time suggested something aside to them, as it seeem- 
ed, todo away the —_ of what was urged in the 
prisoner’s favour. The jury consisted of the principal 

habitants of Toulouse, and of the professors of the 
university. The whole court seemed to consider them- 
selves as pitted against the poor devil at the bar. The 
president acted throughout as counsel against him ; and 
even his manner, in the frequent cross-examination to 
which he made the prisoner submit, was what in 
England would be called unfeeling and indecent, 
Though the charge involved so serious a punishment, 
the judges and Monsieur le Procureur seemed to think it 
a very facetious circumstance, and laughed heartily— 
when the culprit aided his own conviction by some ill- 
considered answer. 

Even the jury and the spectators seemed to be without 
any feelings a uly for the accused, and the ad- 
dress of his counsel was not listened to with a decent 
attention by any body ; though it ought to be added in 











their excuse, that the address was a vill ly stupid 
one. Still it was impossible not to be shocked atthe 
apparent want of fair play in the whole procedure. 

he spirit of equality, which pervades every thing in 
France since the revolution, seems to have found its 
way into the courts of justice in some of their obser- 
vances; and in these instances at least, we cannot con- 
demn its influence. The prisoner and the witnesses 
are accommodated with seats, not as matter of favour, 
but as matter of right; and the witnesses give their 
evidence sitting. ‘This is surely nothing more than 
just; it is a sufficient evil that a man, without any 
fault of his own, should be liable to the inconvenience 
of attending as a witness, without being subjected to 
the additional punishment of standing up in a witness- 
box, during an examination of as many hours as it may 
please the counsel to inflict upon him. 

The witness is not sworn upon the Bible; but he 
holds up his hand, and to the charge of the president 
—Vous jurez, sans haine, et sans crainte, de dire la 
vérité, toute la vérité, et men que la vérité—he answers 
—Je le jure. 

No evidence was taken down ; and the summing u 
of the judge was only a recapitulation of the proofs 
against the prisoner. 

The jury retire to deliberate, and bring in their ver- 
dict in writing. 

The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

29th. Assizes again. A very interesting trial of a 
man for shooting at another, with an intent to kill him. 
Before the cominencement of a trial the names of the 
witnesses are called over ; and they are then sent out 
of court, that one may not hear the evidence of the other. 
The President opened the case to the jury. The proof 
was defective; at least, it was a very nice case as to the 
identity of the man ; and yet one of the questsons of the 
Procureur Général to the prisoner, in a cross-examination 
in aid of the proof against him, was—Are you possessed 
of a gun?!!! No evidence was taken down. When 
the evidence closed, the Procureur General spoke in 
support of the prosecution ; the prisoner’s counsel then 
spoke in his defence; and lastly the President summed 
up, remarking in this instance, upon what had been ad- 
vanced on both sides; but still it was the speech of an 
advocate against the prisoner, in which eharacter the 
French judge seems to consider himself. In the course 
of this trial, the President examined the witnesses for 
the prosecution, as to the character of the prisoner, in this 
sort of way: 

“ Do you know any thingof the prisoner’s character 7” 

“ Have you ever heard any thing against him ?” 

“ Do you think it likely from what you know of him, 
that he would commit the crime with which he is charged?” 

In another trial, the judge, in his opening of the case, 
in order to influence the jury against the prisoner, com- 
menced his speech by telling them--that the same 
culprit had very lately appeared at the bar, and had been 
acquitted by the jury on the score of his youth, as he 
was anly one day behind the age which made him 
liable to a legal ey ; and that, in addition to this 
lenity, the jury had made a subscription for him, in order 
that he imight have something with which to begin the 
world again. This was the opening statement of the 
Judge, unsupported by a tittle of evidence. 

So much for the criminal jurisprudence of the French ; 
of the very first principles of which they seem to be ut~ 
terly ignorant. 

he golden maxim of the English law, which pre- 
sumes that every manis innocent till it has been proved 
that he is guilty, and which shields the accused from 
the obligation of replying to any question lest he should 
criminate himself, has no influence in their criminal 
procedure, The prisoner, though not absolutely stretch- 
ed upon the rack, is subjected to the terrible serew of 
cross-examination ; and a most powerful engine it is 
for extracting the truth. But it may sometimes con- 
found the innocent, as well as convict the guilty. KW 
indeed a prisoner be really innocent, and if he have 
coolness and good sense enough to adhere strictly to 
the truth, he may have nothing to fear from the legal 
inquisition of the French, which is certainly well adapted 
for unravelling the intricacies of a complicated case. 
But as it is surely better that many guilty should 
escape rather than one innocent man should suffer, 
the spirit of the English system is infinitely preferable, 
in spite of the facilities it affords to the clever rascal of 
escaping from justice. 


CHAPTER XVL 


New Year's Day—Party Sferite for Lowis XVI— 
Missionaries—Law of Elections—Profession of a No~ 
vice—Racine—French Drama—Departure from Tou- 
louse 


January Ist, 1819. Tue weather for the last ten 
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days has been bitterly cold ; the thermometer has been 
below the freezing point, with snow, and sleet, and fog. 
This is a day of great bustle in France. All the equi- 
pages in Toulouse are rattling about, leaving cards of 
congratulation ; for it would be a breach of politeness 
amongst acquaintance not to exchange visits on this day. 
New Year's gifts seem more in vogue in France than in 
England. 

16th. The agitation of the public mind, produced 
by the late reports of changes in the ministry, seems at 
last to be tranquillized by the appointment of M. de 
Cazes and his friends. The heat and irritation pro- 
duced here by the rumour of the appointment of an 
ultra-royalist ministry, which was believed for four- 
and-twenty hours, was excessive. The ultra-royalist 
party awaited the arrival of the next courier with the 
most intense anxiety ; and if it had brought a confir- 
mation of their hopes, there is no saying what outrages 
and excesses might not have been committed. The 
ultra-royalist party in the south of France is charac- 
terized ; the spirit which massacred the protestants 
at Nismes; the green cackade is its ensign, and this 
party is more royalist than the king himself; who is re- 
garded by them as an apostate from the old principles 
of the ancient régime. These then say, as the friends 
of our second Charles said, that Louis has interpreted 
the owbli and pardon of his brother’s dying injunctions, 
into an act of amnesty to his enemies, and an act of 
oblivion of his friends, On the other hand, the anxiety 
of those who have benefited by the Revolution—that is, 
the great mass of the — equally evident ; for 
they are taught to regard the appointment of an ultra- 
royalist ministry, as synonymous with a re-establish- 
ment of the tythes of the clergy, and the feudal rights 
of the seigneur, and a resumption of all the property 
which has been purchased under edicts of confiscation. 

This last is the tenderest point of ail; and it is cer- 
tainly a hard case that a man who was obliged either to 
fly his country or lose his head, should upon his return 
find his estate in the ion of one of his own ser- 
vants, who perhaps a it for almost nothing 
during the troubles of the Revolution. But this, it is 
tobe feared, is one of those instances of injustice, which, 
by being committed and defended by numbers, is placed 
beyond the reach of punishment; for it is impossible 
to “indict a whole nation.” The sentence of Fiat 
justitia would be accompanied with a popular convul- 
sion, equivalent to the ruat celum of the original max- 
im; which, however true in morals, will not always 
hold good in politics, of which expediency is the basis ; 
and in which, I believe, we must be contented with 
what is practicable when we cannot obtain what is de- 


sirable. 

18th. Le Préfet’s ball. The Prefect, who is con- 
sidered like our Lord Lieutenant, as the representative 
of the sovereign in the department over which he pre- 
sides, keeps up a certain state, and amongst other en- 
tertainments gives a ball every Monday. The ball was 
but a shabby business—three fiddlers, and no supper. 
Cotillions and quadrilles are so soon over, and the 
ladies are pledged so many deep, that every French 
beau is armed with his pencil and tablets to record his 
engagements, which he claims by presenting his part- 
ner with a bouquet of flowers. There isa very striking 
contrast between the fashion of the English and French 
ladies’ dress, in disposing the drapery of the neck ; and 
the advantage is for once so much on the side of the 
latter, in decorum and propriety, that I am surprised 
our country-women are not ashamed into an imitation 
of it. 

21st. Solemn service at the cathedral for the repose 
of the soul of Louis XVI. The Prefect and the muni- 
cipality, and the whole body of the professors of the 
university, attended this mourning ceremonial in grand 
costume. The church was hung with black, and the 
funeral anthem was beautiful. 

The king’s will was read from the pulpit; but as far 
as it is possible to judge of the tone and sentiment of 
a public assembly, it did not appear to me that the 
impression produced upon the multitude was such as 
the authors of the ceremony must have contemplated. 
It might have been different at the first celebration 
of the anniversary of his murder ; and perhaps it would 
have been better to have limited the mourning to one 
single occasion ; for such feelings must in their nature 
be transient, and in time pass away altogether. What, 
for instance, can be more ridiculous than the pretended 
mournful observance of the 30th of January in Eng- 
land? By the way, it is rather a singular coincidence 
that January was the month fatal alike to Louis and 
Churles, as May was the common month of the re- 
storation of their successors ; it will be for the Comte 
d’Artois to take care that the parallel between the 
families does not continue further. 

22d. In the evening to the theatre. The play was 
Edouard en Ecosse; founded on the adventures of the 





Pretender in England, the work of Mr. Duval, who is 
fond of dramatising English story. The part of Charles 
Edward was admirably played by Beauchamp. His 
face and appearance, when he first comes in, pale and 
worn out with fatigue, presented a striking resemblance 
of Napoleon. The political allusions with which the 
play abounds, were eagerly seized throughout, and 
applied to the Ex-Emperor.—‘ Je n’ai fait que des in- 
grats,” was long and loudly applauded. In the last act 
of the play, the air of “ God save the King” was inci- 
dentally introduced ; which afforded the audience an 
opportunity of manifesting their feelings towards Eng- 
land, which they did not neglect, and an universal hiss 
broke out. A pantomime followed, but a very faint 
imitation of the inimitable entertainment which is called 
by that name in England. The first dancer is called 
Gadiogsia, without his wand or his tricks; the first 
female dancer is Columbine ; and the unfortunate Pan- 
taloon, in addition to his own part, is Clown also; so 
that, besides the kicks on his breeches which he 
receives in quality of the first character, he has also to 
endure the slaps of the face which fall to the lot of the 
second. His mock dance was excellent; and his ani- 
mated sack, for he jumps into a sack and displays 
wonderful locomotive powers therein, was worthy of 
Grimaldi himself. 

February Ist. It is a pe of great complaint, 
that the time of the carnival should have been selected 
by the missionaries, who have lately made their appear- 
ance at Toulouse, for the period of their visit ; as their 
arrival and preaching have cast a gloom over the usual 
festivities of this season of the year. There is a sort 
of mystery in the institution and appointment of these 
peripatetic preachers, who traverse France from one 
end to the other, as if there were no local clergy to 

rovide.for the religious instruction of their flocks. 
They preach twice a-day, at the principal churches in 
the town; and in order that this may not interfere with 
the labouring pursuits of the lower classes, the morning 
hour is as early as five, and the evening as late as six 
o'clock. There seems to-be a great craving after reli- 
= at present, as if there were a re-action after the 
ong reign of infidelity during the Revolution. The 
churches are filled long before the service begins, and 
the receipts at the rate of three sous a chair will amount 
to a considerable sum, if the zeal of the congregations 
should continue. 

The missionaries are represented inthe most opposite 
colours, by the two parties of the state ; if you hsten to 
the royalists, they work nothing but good, and only 
excite the jealousy of the opposite party, because it is 
feared, that they will restore the tone of the public mind, 
and bring back the people to “fear God and honour 
the king ;” while the liberal party represent them as 
the preachers of fanaticism, and the promoters of do- 
mestic dissension. For myself must say, that I have 
attended the missionary who preaches at the cathedral, 
and have heard the best and purest precepts of Chris- 
tianity, enforced by very extraordinary eloquence ; but 
a friend has told me that he heard at one of the minor 
churches, a sermon on the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
in which the missionary preacher related the following 
story in conformation of his doctrine. “There was a 
woman,” said he, “who being in want of a decent at- 
tire to go to communion, went to a Jew to hire a dress ; 
and the Jew would only consent to let it, upon condition 
that she would bring him a piece of the consecrated 
wafer. After much difficulty, his terms were granted. 
The Jew, as soon as he had got possession of the wafer, 
trampled it under his feet ; when, to his great surprise, 
he perceived drops of blood to issue from it. Astonish- 
ed at this, he put it into a saucepan, and boiled it upon 
the fire ; when the surface of the water became cover- 
ed with fat. This second miracle so wrought upon him, 
that he was convinced and converted, and forthwith 
became a Christian.” If such is the mode of expound- 
ing the mysteries of Christianity, in the nineteenth 
century, it is no wonder that the enlightened part of 
the nation condemned missions, and refuse to listen to 
missionaries. 

5th. In the evening to the theatre. M. Huet from 
the Opera Comique of Paris drew a full house. He 
played « Adolphe, and Jean de Paris, in the originals, from 
which Matrimony and John of Paris have been translat- 
ed ; butI thought him very tame and insipid after the 
delightfully spirited performance of Elliston in the same 
— who is so happy in the combination of heart and 

eelings, with vivacity and whim ; and inimitable in 
the management of dry humour and playful raillery, 
10th. ‘The French seem to carry politics farther even 
than ourselves, Who ever heard in England of in- 
quiring the politics of an actor? Yet here, the arrival 
of M. Huet, who it seems is recognized as a staunch 
royalist, has been sufficient to throw the town of Nis- 
mes into a state of agitation. The royalist party made 
a point of attending the theatre to support their cham- 








ion, in the same party spirit which had been shown 

y the opposite faction, upon a late visit of Talm 
whose intimate friendship with the Ex-Emperor is well 
known. A spark is sufficient to kindle the flame of 
civil war between parties composed of such inflamma. 
ble materials, and nothing but the prudence of the 
police prevented an explosion. 

March 16th. The coup d'état of creating fifty new 
peers has at last quieted the apprehension and anxiety, 
which had been occasioned by the success of the Mar. 

uis Barthelemy’s motion in the Chamber of Peers, 
he object of the motion was to consider the propriety 
of altering the law of elections ; and it was carned by 
a majority of thirty-four voices against the ministry, 
This new creation of peers, which amounts almost toa 
revolution in the government, ought to convince all 
arties of the king’s sincerity and good faith; and of 
is determination to oppose by any means the over. 
heated zeal of his own adherents. The friends of M, 
Barthelemy affect to consider the public alarm as un- 
founded and unreasonable, since his motion was cons 
fined to a mere consideration of the propriety of making 
an alteration in the law. But it is surely not surprisi 
that a people just entering upon the enjoyment of rallied 
privileges, should be tremblingly alive to any attempt 
to tamper with a law which they are taught to consider 
as the great security of their rights. How, for example, 
would the king feel, if a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies were to succeed in a motion for considering 
the propriety of making some alteration in the settle- 
ment of the crown? ‘There are certain fundamental 
ints in all constitutions, which ought not, and cannot 
e made the subjects of debate, oieat disturbing the 
stability of the whole edifice.  - 

It is only necessary to consider what the French have 
gained by the Revolution, to sympathize with the alarm 
excited by any measure that seems to indicate a dis- 
position to return to the principles of the ancient go- 
vernment. 

Liberty and equality was a cry peculiarly calculated 
to produce an effect in France ; and however it might 
have been afterwards abused, its original import meant 
a liberation from the intolerable grievances of feudal 
oppression, and an abolition of the injurious privileges 
of the nobles; who not only an exclusive 
claim to all the honours and emoluments of the army 
and the church, but were also exempt from taxation ; 
and, even in the article justice, were placed above the 
level of their inferiors ; for, there was one tribunal and 
we measure of justice for the high, and another for the 

low. 

The direct power of the monarch was the least evil 
of which the French had to complain, and the rule ot 
a single despot, in the person of Napoleon, must have 
seemed light to those who remembered all the grievances 
of the ancien régime ; namely, the partial and oppressive 
imposts of the taille and the corvée ; and the capitaneries, 
by which a sort of free-warren was conferred over the 
lands of others, taking away the rights of the proprie- 
tors themselves, and vesting the game of a whole dis- 
trict—with the power of preserving deer and wild boars 
—in any single Nimrod whom the king might appoint, 

Last, and worst of all, were the feudal claims and 
oppressive expedients--for an account of which see 
Arthur Young—by which the Seigneur might extort 
money from his vassals. But these and all the other 
sufferings of the people seem to be forgotten by all but 
themselves ; oat nothing is now remembered of the 
French Revolution, but the crimes and excesses by 
which the cause of liberty was disgraced. 

This Revolution teaches indeed an awful lesson, 
But while we learn from it the dangers of popular ex- 
cesses, and the impossibility of effecting a beneficial 
reform by the agency of the mob ; we shall derive but 
little profit from it, if itdo not also teach us the necessity 
of accommodating the institutions of government to the 

rogress of information, so that they may be always 
ept in unison with public opinion. 

f such had been the cofiduct of the French govern- 
ment, we should never have heard of the French Re- 
volution. The rulers who refuse to make those alter- 
ations which the progress of the age demands, seem 
to act as imprudently as the debtor who neglects to pay 
the interest of his debt. It is true he may delay paying 
any thing for a certain time, but in the meaa time the 
arrears go on accumulating at compound interest, and 
when the day of reckoning does come, as come it must 
sooner or later, it comes with a vengeance, and brings 
ruin along with it. Those who have the direction of 
the machine of government would do well to watch the 
signs of the times, and by a regular payment of the 
claims of society, maintain a constant good understand- 
ing between debtor and creditor ;—for this is the sort 
of relation in which the government and the people seem 
to stand towards each other. 

_ 25th, The Annunciation. Attended the ceremony 
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of professing a novice, in the chapel of a Benedictine 
Convent. The victim was a young and pretty girl, 
who had been on the point of marriage, for which the 

reparations had been made, and the day fixed. The 
Sctined bride however suddenly changed her mind, 
without any assignable reason; and, in spite of the 
entreaties of her friends, resolved to renounce the 
world; and, according to the French phrase, épouser le 
bon Dieu. She was arrayed in a superb dress of satin, 
with a profusion of lace, and wore a wreath of flowers 
upon her head. 

The service was long and tedious. After receiving 
the communion, and hearing a sermon particularly ad- 
dressed to her, which was dull and unfeeling beyond 
belief, the ceremony began. She was asked in the face 
of the congregation, whether it was from her own sin- 
cere and unbiassed inclination that she sought the sc- 
clusion of a convent; and having answered in the af- 
firmative, the cierge and crucifix were delivered to her. 
She was then led out of the chapel by her two bride- 
maids, and re-appeared within the grate of the convent. 
Her hair was cut off; and quitting her worldly dress 
and worldly ornaments, she was invested with the 
coarse uniform of the order to which she was to belong, 
The novice then gave the kiss of peace all round to the 
sisters of the convent, and the ceremony concluded, 
At the expiration of a year she repeats her vows, and 
takes the black veil ; it is then that the convent becomes 
her tomb ; and being considered as dead to the world, 
she is wrapped in a black shroud, and the funeral ser- 
vice is performed over her. The father of the novice 
attended the ceremony, and seemed to be overwhelmed 
with affliction. It was a melancholy scene; but less 
affecting than it would ‘have been, if the profession of 
yows were now, as in former times, an irrevocable sen- 
tence of perpetual seclusion. This is no longer the 
case; for as the law at present stands, no vows are 
binding for more than a year ; so that if a nun, availing 
herself of the privilege of her sex, should think fit to 
change her mind, she may have the cage-door opened, 
and return to the world. 

27th. There was an intention of concluding the 
mission to Toulouse by a grand ceremony and proces- 
sion; in which the missionaries were to walk barefoot, 
and plant a cross in one of the squares of the town ; but 
it has been prevented by the interference of the police, 
and postponed sine die. It is difficult to form a judg- 
ment of the general effects of these missions from the 
opposite representations of their friends and enemies. 
The only fact that has come under my own knowledge 
speaks in their favour. As we were sitting at dinner 
one day, the host of my pension was called out to speak 
toa young woman, who desired particularly to see 
himalone. Upon his return, he recounted his interview 
tous. It seems that the woman had formerly lived in 
his service, and the object of her visit was to confess to 
him sundry petty acts of theft, and to make him resti- 
tution of their amount. This, she said, she was led to 
do from the representations of one of the missionaries, 
to whom she had confessed, and who had convinced 
her that repentance and absolution were of no avail, 
unless founded upon sincere resolutions of amendment ; 
and that the best pledge of future good conduct would 
be the atonement and reparation of past sins, as far as 
itcould be done. My kind-hearted host forgave his 
contrite domestic, and she had all the merit of good in- 
tention, without making any pecuniary sacrifice. 

30th. Finished a course of Racine. The delineation 
of female characters seems to be his forte. Phédre, 
Hermione, Agrippine, and Clytemnestre, are, I think, 
master-pieces in their way. All the faults of Racine 
must be attributed to the taste of his age and nation; 
and, considering the tight stays in which the tragic 
muse is confined upon the Freach stage, Racine has 
done wonders. His heroes, to be sure, whether taken 
from Greek or Roman story, are all Frenchmen. This 
is the common fault of all the French tragic writers ; 
and it is exquisitely ridiculed by Grimm. “ Le célébre 
Hogarth, connu par le génie et lesprit de ses compo- 
sitions, a écrit un ouvrage sur le beau, rempli d’idées 
extraordinaires. Qn y voit entre autres une estampe 
ol un maitre de danse Fran¢ais est vis-a-vis la belle 
slatue d’Antinois; il s’occupe & lui relever la téte, a 
lui effacer les épaules, & lui placer les bras et les jambes, 

transformer, en un mot, en petit maitre élégant et 
agréable: cette satire est aussi fine qu’originale. Je 

te cependant que notre célébre Marcel edt touché 
hla countenance d’Antinoiis; mais mettez & la place 
@’Antinoiis la statue de Melpoméne PAthénienne, et 
nomnez les mattres de danse Corneille et Racine, et le 
symbole ne s’écartera pas trop de la vérité.” 

His heroines are less national, the reason of which 

aps may be, that there is less nationa! distinction 
amongs women, who have, as Pope has said, “no 
characters at all;” a remark, which, thouzh Pope 
meant it asa satire, needs not I think offend the sex ; 


on the contrary, it is perhaps the highest merit ina 
woman, that she is without those strongly marked pe- 
culiarities which constitute what is called character in 
man ;—for in her, to be prominent is to be offensive ; 
and her most engaging qualities are of that unobtrusive 
rs \ ae belong rather to the sex than to the indi- 
vidual. 

Racine’s women are the women of high life. We 
must not look for the charming effusions of natural 
feeling which Shakspeare has given, in Juliet, Imogen, 
Cordelia, and the divine Desdemona. Such characters 
as these the French poet had not the head to conceive ; 
nor, if he had, would a French audience have the heart 
to feel their beauty ; but Racine has given most power- 
ful and affecting delineations of the frailties and pas- 
sions of the factitious beings amongst whom his scene 
is laid. Itis to the distresses of such beings that the 
sympathy of a French audience seems confined. It 
would appear as if there were only a royal road to their 
hearts, for the idea of tragédie bourgeoise is to them ri- 
diculous ; and not satisfied with confining tragedy to 
the great, they have also prescribed such rigorous rules 
of bienséance, that all the mighty play of the passions, 
which form the elements of tragedy, is limited in their 
expression by the arbitrary laws of poetic diction, and 
the strict modes of politeness, as they happened to exist 
in the time of Louis XIV. 

Grimm in his Correspondence has pointed out with 
reat discrimination the defects of French tragedy ; 
ut a few sentences of Rousseau comprehend the sub- 

stance of all that can be said on the subject. 

“Communément tout se passe en beaux dialogues, 
bien agencés, bien ronflans, ou l’on voit d’abord que le 
premier soin de chaque interlocuteur est toujours celui 
de briller. Presque tout s’énonce en maximes générales. 
Quelque agités qu’ils puissent étre, ils songent tou,ours 
plus au public qu’a eux-mémes. 

“Tl y a encore une certaine dignité maniérée dans le 
geste et dans le propos, qui ne permet jamais & la pas- 
sion de parler exactement son langage, ni & l’auteur 
de revétir son personnage, et de se transporter au lieu 
de la scéne.” 

We English contend that Shakspeare is the reverse 
of all this; that his plays, instead of being poetical 
descriptions, are genuine expressions of the passions ; 
that his characters do not talk like poets, but like men ; 
that he has the faculty which Rousseau says the French 
poets want; and that he does, to use Schlegel’s illus- 
tration, after the manner of a ventriloquist, transport 
his imagination out of himself, and successively animate 
every personage of his scene; that his characters speak 
in the very language in which their living prototypes 
might be supposed to have spoken; so that in fact it 
appears as if he had stood by an eye-witness of the 
scenes he describes, and had taken down in writing 
what actually passed between the parties; that instea 
of the cold generalities which are bandied about by the 
“intellectual gladiators” of the French stage, there is 
an individuality in Shakspeare’s characters which gives 
to his scenes almost the effect of reality, and makes us 
regard the actors in them rather as real personages than 
as the mere fictions of his imagination. 

It is thus that we praise Shakspeare, and forthe most 

art justly; though perhaps we may overdo it a little. 
fthe French have too much bienseance, Shakspeare 
had too little ; and it may be doubted whether Johnson 
was not. right when he boldiy said, that no one of his 
plays, if now produced as the work of a living author, 
would be heard to a conclusion ; but, his faults are as 
“dew drops on the lion's mane,” and may be easily 
shaken off. 

Again; when we challenge for him so peremptorily 
and exclusively the claim of the poet of nature—is he 
always natural? Does he never make his characters 
speak rather like poets, than like men? 

The language of highly-excited passion will often 
rise into poetry ; and I will not question the propriety 
of the figurative imagery in which he delights to clothe 
the effusions of grief and despair. But, to give one 
instance out of many, let us turn to the dagger scene 
of Macbeth. The air-drawn dagger is a grand con- 
ception, and the execution is a mighty proof of the 
genious of Shakspeare. The scene is awfully sublime, 
yet, verging as it does on the border of extravagance, 
in any other hands it would probably have been ridi- 
culous; but, what shall we say to the description of 
night, which follows? As a Poet’s description of night, 
admirably adapted to the circumstances of the scene, 
it is excellent, and in a descriptive poem it would be 
strictly in place; but, what is the condition of Mac- 
beth’s mind. 

Is it natural that his imagination should be at leisure 
to furnish the terrible accompaniments of a murderer’s 
night, which are there enumerated with a somewhat 
laboured detail? ‘To show how a Frenchman’s mind 
is impressed by Shakspeare, let me record the senti- 








ments of my friend Mons. B. C., to whom I gave this 
scene to read aloud, as a sample of Shakspeare’s best 
manner. He read the dagger speech with great admi- 
ration, and though a little shocked at the coarseness of 
Lady Macbeth’s language while she is waiting for the 
re-appearance of her husband, he went on very well till 
he came to, 


I heard the Owl scream and the Cricket cry. 


The cricket was too much for his risible nerves ;— 
here he threw down the book, and fairly laughed out. 
He considered the introduction of so ignoble an image, 
as a high misdemeanour against the gorgeous dignity 
of tragedy, to say nothing of the absurdity of allowing 
Lady Macbeth to have leisure to listen to it. What 
would he have said to “ not a mouse stirring ?” The 
whole scene that follows, which I have always thought 
at once so natural and so terrible, he considered as ut- 
terly out of nature, and childishly ridiculous, 

Figurez-vous, said he, an ambitious chieftain, who has, 
under the impulse of that passion, conceived and perpe- 
trated the murder of his sovereign ; yet, in the very mo- 
ment of its accomplishment, instead of being engrossed 
with those aspiring thoughts and anticipations natural 
to his situation, he has no better enployment than to en- 
tertain his wife with the conversation and eries of the 
drunken domestics, who had been disturbed from their 
sleep by his proceedings. 

One cried God bless us! and Amen! the other, 


was to his ears the very acmé of the ridiculous. 

Such was the impression made upon an intelligent 
Frenchman, who understood English very well, by one 
of the finest scenes in yo enpee = Racine would cer- 
tainly have managed the whole business very differ- 
ently. It would have been much less terrible, but 
much more polite and well-bred; and Monsieur and 
Madame Macbeth would have rhymed it away through 
some scores of fine verses. Racine however is full of 
beauties, and, though he sinks into insignificance 
when compared with Shakspeare, ma thaps chal- 
lenge a comparison with any other English tragic writer 
excepting Otway. 

His knowledge of human nature too is considerable ; 
thongh it is not the knowledge of Shakspeare, who was 
profoundly intimate with the heart of man in all its pas- 
sions and affections, as it exists in all times and all 
countries, and who painted with the nicest discrimination 
all tempers and dispositions—-the gay and the joyous, 
the generous and the gallant, the serious and the sor- 
rowful, the moody and the mad, the drunken and the 
desperate. The knowledge of Racine is more like that 
which has been displayed by Pope, and seems to be 
confined to factitious nature ; but this is beautifully and 
faithfully delineated. His distress is often very affect- 
ing ; and when the heart is not affected, the mind may 
generally find amusement and instruction in the beauty 
of his verses and the force of his reasoning. 

Though we generally begin by preferring Voltaire’s 
tragedies, the beauties of which are more show , Ra- 
cine will in the end establish his superiority. Racine 
seems to have been fitted for the strict rules of the 
French drama, and he writes con amore. Voltaire, who 
understood English, had a taste for something better. 
Though he abuses Shakspeare, he was not above steal- 
ing from him very copiously; and then, as Steevens 
wittily remarked, like a midnight thief, he sets fire to 
the house he has robbed, in the hope of preventing the 
detection of his guilt, 

There is something in Voltaire’s tragedies which 
seems to show that his genius was embarrassed by the 
cramp and confinement of the French literary laws ; of 
which indeed he himself complains :— 

“ Je regrettais cette heureuse liberté que vous avez 
décrire vos tragédies en vers non rimés ;” though he 
maintains elsewhere that rhyme is absolutely necessa- 
ry to the French verse, and gives, by way of example 
and proof, a very fine passage, which, by being stripped 
of these appendages, loses all its pretensions to poetry. 
If this be so, what more severe could be urged in the 
way of sarcasm against French peotry ? for in fact it 
amounts to this,--that there is so little of the soul and 
spirit of oo in their writers, that poetry would be 
converted into prose by Porson’s receipt of removing 
the final syllab! of each line, 

Voltaire is inc last man who ought to have depreciated 
Shakspeare ; for if his Zaire be superior in animation 
and energy to his other tragedies, the superiority will be 
due to Shakspeare, from whose fire he has caught a 
few sparks. But his thefts are not always turned to so 
good account. He sometimes meddles with materials 
beyond hisstrength. ‘The bow of Ulysses would have 
been of no use to a vulgar thief. The Ghost of Ham- 
let’s Father, under Shakspeare’s management is awful 
and sublime; but his counterpart in Semiramis is al. 
most ridiculous, 
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The question of the unities, so differently treated in the 
theatres of the two nations, has been nearly set at rest 
by Johnson in his admirable preface to Shakspeare. 
None will deny the necessity of unity of action ; and 
the unity of time cannot obviously admit of much lati- 
tude of interpretation, without violating probability, and 
destroying the closeness of imitation, upon which much 
of the merit of a dramatic piece depends. The French 
contend, that their rigid adherence to the unity of place 
rests upon the same ground of closeness of imitation ; 
but it is evident that this is founded upon a mistaken 
idea of illusion. 

For the fact is, that the imitation is not at all closer 
by the preservation of this unity,—but the contrary. 
For instance, would not the imagination of the specta- 
tor be more easily reconciled to occasional shifting of 
the scene, in the tragedy of Cato, than to the monstrous 
absurdity of bringing all sorts of people, on all sorts of 
errands, to talk of love, and treason, in the same pub- 
lic hall? ‘The only effect of this practice has been to 
change the drama, from a representation of an action, 
into a series of conversations. The difference, says 
Grimm, between the English and the French stage 1s, 
that, in England, “On fait courir le spectateur apres 
les évtnemens ; in France, ce sont les évdnemens qui 
courent apres les spectateurs.” In this, as in most other 
instances, the truth will lie somewhere between the two 
extremes. Change of scene may surely take place 
without any violation of the illusion, if there be no ob- 
jection on the score of time; and, with all due defer- 
ence to Dr. Johnson, it is rather the intervention of time, 
than the change of place, that ought to separate one act 
from another ; and this, however small, should always 
make a pause in the drama. 

If there could exist any real doubt of the dramatic su- 
periority of the English muse, what strong proof might 
be adduced from the practice of the French actors them- 
selves! Why is it that Talma prefers Hamlet and 
Manlius, to Orestes and Ninias, and other characters 
of the same kind, which are confessedly the chefs deuvre 
of the French theatre ; while Hamlet and Manlius are 
poor imitations of our own Hamlet and Pierre? Is it 
not that Talma has studied these characters in their na- 
tive language, and contrived to impart to the cold copy 
same portion of the life and spirit of the divide origin- 
als? But more of French acting hereafter. 

3ist. Bancal, the woman concerned in the murder 
of Fualdes, was brought before the court of assize, to 
hear her pardon read. When this was over, she was 
exhibited as a spectacle to the gentlefolks of the town, 
French and English. 

She conversed on the subject of the murder, and per- 
sisted in maintaining the guilt of Yence and Bessiére 
Veysac, who were lately rescued from the hands of jus- 
tice by a host of perjuries, 

Packing up ;—this is a melancholy part of a travel- 
ler’s life ;—to arrive and hear no welcome—to depart 
and hear no farewell—or, if he remain stationary for a 
time, to be called away just as he is beginning to form 
new connexions. 

Farewell visits;—to Dr. Thomas, from whose me- 
dical skill, and friendly attentions, my health has de- 
rived the greatest benefit;—and to Mr. Kemble, to 
whom I have been indebted for many pleasant even- 
ings of social intercourse. It is delightful to see the 
father of the English stage enjoying the evening of life 
in the tranquillity of literary leisure ; a man to whose 
public exertions we have all been indebted for the high- 
est intellectual gratification ; who, by the charm of his 
art, has become so identified in our imaginations with 
the ideal characters of Shakspeare, that those who have 
seen him can scarcely think of Macbeth—King John— 
Wolsey--Hotspur—Brutus—or Coriolanus, without 
embodying them in the form and features of--John Phi- 

lip Kemble, 


—_— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Voyage down the Garonne—Bourdeaux—Theatre—Talma. 
ench Wines—Journey to Paris—Tours—Scenery of 


the Loire—State of Society in France—Law of Inherit- 
ance—Orleans— Versailles, 


April Ist. Voyace down the Garonne to Bourdeaux, 
The duration of this voyage depends entirely upon the 
state of the river. In flood time it may be done in two 
—_ ; but the ordinary time required is four. There is 
little in the scenery of the banks to demand notice. In 
so long a course, it is impossible that there should not 
be a few picturesque spots, but there are very few. It 
is but a comfortless voyage ; there is no regular pas- 
sage-boat, and the only vessels are small flat-bottomed 
barges, without any deck, or other protection from the 
weather, than such a tent as you may be able to con- 
struct. Again—if the water be low, you are constantly 
liable to get a-ground; and it can never be a matter of 
certainty where you may halt for the night. Still, if 





the weather is fine, it is well enough. There is a sort 
of mill for grinding corn in use on the Garonne, which 
might perhaps be introduced with advantage on our 
own rivers. It isa simple wooden structure, containing 
also the miller’s house, built upon a solid flat-bottome 
boat, which is moored on the stream by means of strong 
iron chains. ‘The streams are very rapid, and the Ga- 
ronne is subject to sudden and violent floods ; neverthe- 
less, these mills stand their ground; and there is 
scarcely a stream in the river without one between Tou- 
louse and Bourdeaux, 

There are some fine points of view; particularly at 
the embouchure of the Lot, where you command a 
prospect of the town, and chateau of Aiguillon; and 
again at La Réole, where there is an ancient Benedic- 
tine convent, of late turned into the residence of the 
Prefect, which, with the surrounding scenery, forms a 
beautiful picture. But these points are of rare occur- 
rence. It was not till the evening of the fifth day that 
we arrived within sight of Bourdeaux. The character 
of the scenery improves as you descend the river, and 
the approach to Roasdenns is magnificent. I doubt 
whether it be not equal to Lisbon ; the river, which is 
rather an arm of the sea, is nearly as broad again as 
the Thames at London. It takes a bend at this point, 
and the town and the quays forma splendid crescent on 
the left bank, the whole circuit of which is taken at one 
coup d’eil, while the opposite bank is rich with woods, 
and vineyards, and villas. The piers of a stone-bridge 
are finished; and the superstructure will soon be com- 
pleted, which will form a magnificent feature in the 
prospect. The execution of this prjoect, the possibility 
of which was long contested, is a splendid proof of the 
genius and ability of the architect. 

Such is the approach to Bourdeaux. The town itself 
will be by far the handsomest town in France, if the 
new buildings in the faubourg of Chartron are carried 
on upon the scale which is at present designed. The 
Chapeau-Rouge is already, as far as it goes, one of the 
finest streets in Europe. Here is the theatre, the 
facade of which is a model of architectural beauty ; and 
the bottom of the street terminates in the exchange, 
the quay, the river, and the shipping. Vessels of any 
size can come up to Bourdeaux ; a frigate and two brigs 
have been lately built for Ferdinand of Spain, and are 
now fitting out for the grand expedition to South 
America. 

10th. Every thing at Bourdeaux is on a grand scale; 
the promenades are beautiful, and the public buildings 
are numerous and splendid. The cathedral, as is the 
case with many of the handsomest Gothic buildings in 
France, was the work of the English, during the time 
they occupied this country as masters. The price of 
lodging and provisions is somewhat dearer here than at 
Toulouse, The ordinary price of a pension at Bour- 
yg including board and lodging, is eight francs per 

ay. 

17th, Attended the theatre—whichis splendid. The 
boxes project like hanging balconies, in a manner that 
I have seen no where else, which brings out the com- 
pany as it were in altorelievo, and gives a very pleasing 
effect. Talma played Nero, in the Britannicus of Ra- 
cine. The part is not a very prominent one, but he 
made the most of it. 

His style of acting is more like Kean’s than any other 
of our actors; that is, he deals in electric shocks, 
which come flashing through the sublimity of the storm, 
His concluding words “ Narcisse !—suivez-moi!” were 
given with tremendous effect. His voice is magnificent, 
though perhaps none of his cadences are superior to the 
quiet low tones of Kean when he is in his saddest mood, 
asin parts of Othelloand Hamlet. Upon the whole, I was 
much delighted. He isa great actor—in spite of the 
French tragedy. He does all he can to bring it down 
to nature, and it is a proof of the charm of nature, to 
witness the effect which his delivery of the text pro- 
duces, relieved as it is by occasional touches of nature 
and feeling, when compared with the tedious and tire- 

some uniformity of that declamatory recitative, which is 
the general practice of the French stage. But great 
taste and discretion are necessary in the introduction 
and management of this familiar tone, which certainly 
may be carried too far--for nothing is worse than the 
affectation of being natural. Hear Voltaire on this 
subject: —“On s’est piqué de reciter des vers comme 
de fa prose; on n’a pas considéré qu’un langage au- 
dessus du langage ordinaire, doit étre débité d’un ton 
au-dessus du ton familier.’ 

18th. Saw Talma again, in Oreste, in the 4ndro- 
we of Racine, He has in an extraordinary manner 
the faculty of altering his appearance, and one could 
scarcely recognize him as the same person who had 
played Nero, till he spoke; but his voice is not to be 
mistaken—it is divine, and possesses every variety of 
expression ;—his whisper is wonderfully impressive. 


There is something unhappy in the contour of his coun- 





tenance. A thick double chin encumbers his physi 
nomy, and injures its expression, when the features are 
at rest; but when his face is agitated by the tempest 
and whirlwind of the passions, or when all expression 
is as it were annihilated by the wild vacancy of des. 
pair, the effect is overwhelming. His action is over. 
done to an English taste; the constant shaking of the 
arms, and then slapping them violently against the 
thighs, has something ridiculously vehement in it to us: 
but those modes of expression are different in different 
countries, and it would be prejudice to assume our own 
as the standard of propriety. Still, till you are habitu. 
ated to this gesticulation, it looks like tearing a passion 
to tatters, and has something of the effect oft burlesque, 
His management of soliloquy is admirable. It is just 
what it ought to be—thinking aloud. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more awfuall 
terrible than his scene in the fifth act. Raving mad- 
ness is generally disgusting on the stage; shocki 
the feelings by an exhibition of frightful bodily writhings, 
and nothing more,—“ the contortions of the Sibyl wi 
out her inspiration.” But there is a dreadful reality in 
Talma’s fury ; and the ghastly changes which affect his 
features seem to arise from the internal agonies of his 
soul. He made the blood run cold, and one ; ° 
have fancied it was indeed Orestes furiis agitatus, 
victim of divine vengeance, that was on the scene, 

Though Talma is very fond of contrast, and puts 
forth his whole strength in particular passages, which 
resemble Kean’s bursts of passion ; yet he is also more 
attentive to the general effect of the character than our 
own actors are. From the moment of his entrance he 
seems to forget that he is 'Talma. No look or motion 
ever escapes him that betrays a consciousness that he 
is acting to an audience. This complete identification 
with his part is the great charm of his style. Nothing 
destroys this identity more, than the appearance of any 
consciousness of the presence of an audience, on the 
part of an actor. Yet on our own stage the illusion is 
dispelled at his very first entrance, by the acknowledg- 
ments which custom compels him to make to the plau- 
dits of the spectators ; a frightful solecism in our thea- 
trical practice, which we should do well to reform, from 
the example of our neighbours. 

24th. Voyage in the steam-boat to Pavillac, ten 
leagues down the river. The banks are tame and un- 
interesting. At the junction of the Dordogne and the 
Garonne, the confluence takes place in such a manner 
that it is difficult to say which river it is that runs into 
the other; and their magnitude is nearly the same. 
Hence, it is said, arose a great controversy between the 
partisans of the Garonne and the Dordogne, which of 
the two should give its name to the united stream. 
This was at last decided by the adoption of La Gironde 
—the name of the territory common to both rivers. 

House-rent in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux is 
low enough ; a ready furnished house, containing every 
suitable accommodation for a small family, with five 
acres of vineyard, yielding fruit enough to make a con- 
siderable quanity of wine, was offered me to-day for 
500 francs per annum; and there was a peasant residing 
on the estate who for half the produce would have un- 
dertaken the care and management of the whole. 

It is more difficult to buy claret of the best quality at 
Bourdeaux that in London. The fact is, that all the 
produce of the vineyards is in the hands of a few mer- 
chants; and it would scarcely answer their purpose to 
sell the very best quality, unadulterated, at any price— 
necessary as it is to them to leaven their whole stock. 
For the increasing demand for the wines of Bourdeaux, 
occasioned by the growing consumption of Russia and 
the East Indies, augments the proportion of inferior 
wine which is mixed up in the general mass. The 
common wines of the Pays de Medoc— whence by the 
way comes our cherry whose name we have corrupted 
into May Duke—is light, and pleasant, and vn, | be 
bought for about tenpence a bottle ; but it has little 
resemblance to our English claret, which derives its 
peculiar flavour from being seasoned with a mixture of 
a strong wine of Burgundy. : 

One of the best wines of the south of France is the 
wine of Cahors, which is rich and strong, and well cal- 
culated to please the English taste; but unfortanstels 
the system of commerce which we have so long ac’ 
upon, has transferred the wine trade to Portugal, where 
we buy worse liquor at a higher price. “There are 
few Reglchatn-asld Hume eighty years ago—who 
would not think their country absolutely ruined, were 
French wines sold in England so cheap and in 8 
abundance, as to supplant in some measure all ale 
home-brewed liquors. But, would we lay aside pre 
judice, it would not be difficult to prove that nothing 
could be more innocent, perhaps advantageous.” ‘The 
misfortune is that now, when the true principles of com- 
merce are generally understood and acknowledged, it 
is difficult to introduce them into practice, on account 
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of the long establishment of theodd system of restraints 
and prohibitions ; the effect of which has been well 
described by Hume—as serving no purpose but to check 
industry, and to rob ourselves and our neighbours of 
the common benefits of art and nature. 

May Ist. Talma’s Hamlet is a chef @euvre ; in his 
hands it is the most affecting picture of filial piety that 
can be imagined. His power of expressing grief is be- 
yond every thing I ever witnessed on the stage, or in 
real life. As Hamlet, there is an appearance of con- 
centrated sorrow impressed upon his features and fi- 

re, which never leaves him from beginning to end. 

e is—-like the Niobe of whom his prototype speaks-— 
“all tears”—-to the utter exclusion of that “ antic dis- 
position” which the English Hamlet assumes, to the 

rejudice perhaps of our sympathy with his sorrows, 
Ihe other alterations are chiefly these: Ducis makes 
Ophelie the daughter of Claudius, who is not brother 
to the murdered king, but only premier prince du sang ; 
and this certainly heightens the embarras of the French 
Hamlet, who is as much in love with Ophelie as the 
English ; 

Immoler Claudius, punir cette inhumain, 
C’est plonger a sa fille un poignard dans le sein ; 
C’est la tuer moi-méme ! 


The madness and death of Ophelie are also avoidea. 
The lovers however quarrel violently ; the lady being 
determined to save her father, and Hamlet equally bent 
upon his destruction. Then for Gertrude—she does 
not marry Claudius ; the infidelity has preceded the 
murder of the king, and she is thenceforward all peni- 
tence and horror. ‘The Hamlet ot Ducis too is fonder 
of his mother than the Hamlet of Shakspeare; and the 
French hobgoblin is a much bloodier fellow than the 
English ghost : he insists upon it that Hamlet shall not 
only speak daggers, but use them also ; and his bloody 
commission extends tothe punishment of both the guilty 
parties. It isin vain however that Hamlet attempts 
the assassination of his mother—his hand and heart 
fail him ; ultimately however she saves him the trouble, 
andthe Spirit is appeased and satisfied. The stage 
effect of the invisible speechless spectre of Ducis, which 
is seen only in the expressive eye of Talma—-is certainly 
superior to the “too solid flesh” of the “honest ghost” 
ofShakspeare. The moment the English ghost enters 
with his “ martial stalk”--the illusion is over. But per- 
haps the finest part of the French play is the scene where 
Hamlet relates to his friend Norceste his interview with 
his father’s spirit ; this is the ne plus ultra of acting, 
Instead of Shakspeare’s expedient of the play “to catch 
the conscience” of the guilty parties, Hanlet causes 
Norceste to annouince to them, as news from England, 
a similar story of treason and murder, perpetrated 

re. 

Ducis makes the conscience of Claudius immoveable ; 
“il west point troublé,” exclaims Norceste in doubt ; 
“Non!” replies Hamlet, “ Non! mais regarde ma 
mere!” the effect of these words as delivered by Talma 
was truly astonishing. At the end of the play, the 
hostile approach of Claudius is announced to Hamlet, 
while he is engaged in a most affecting éclaircissement 
with his mother: he starts up, exclaiming--Lui ! ce 
monstre! quil vienne ! and then; after a pause, anda 
long start, a la Kean ; Qwil vienne ! je Pattends! ma 
vengeance est certaine ! 

his burst—qu’il vienne! je Vattends! is perhaps 
the most electrifying thing on any stage ;—and then 
the voice of T'alma?—non hominem sonat! There is 
a supernatural impressiveness about it, that affects the 
soul in the most awful manner, while it can meltin a 
moment into tones of the truest and most touching 
pathos. alma stands alone upon the French stage, 
with no rival near the throne, at an immeasurable 
elevation above all competitors. It isa common, and 
I believe in general a just notion, that actors are stimu- 
lated by mutual exccllence, and play better for being 
“acted up to”—as the phrase is. But though this may 
be true of the superior actor in relation to the inferior, 
I doubt whether it be ever true vice versé; and it is 
easy to perceive that the powers of the inferior actors 
are paralyzed as they approach the “ intolerable day” 
which Talma sheds around him, and “gin to pale 
their ineffectual fire.” 

In a word, Talma’s Hamlet is the thing itself; and 
may be classed with the Coriolanus of Kemble, the 
Queen Catherine of Siddons, the Othello of Kean ; and 
ahem not least, the Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 

ooke, 

5th. Left Bourdeaux in a voiturier’s carriage, in 
which we had not proceeded far before we discovered 
that one of the mules had almost the agility of ‘Tickle- 
Toby’s mare in curvetting with her heels, and that our 

t was a Provencal brute, of the true Marseillois 
; much more vicious and headstrong than the 


beast he drove. 


There is little in the route from Bordeaux to Tours, 
to make one wish to linger on the way ; and { had often 
occasion to wish that | had adopted a more rapid con- 
veyance, The public walk at Angouleme commands a 
fine sae ved and the view from Poitiers is superb, 
independently of the historical recollections which 
make it interesting to an Englishman. Every town of 
France seems to have its promenade. The public walk 
at Poitiers is delightful ; and its situation on a lofty 
height affords facilities, which have not been neglected, 
in laying it out to the best advantage. 

On the sixth day of our journey we made a halt at 
Ormes, in order to see the chateau of M. d’Argenson. 
This is the only chateau I have seen in France that can 
bear any comparison with the country residence of an 
English nobleman. It is situated on the bank of the 
Vienne; and the disposition and laying out of the 
ground, from the back of the house to the river, which 
is within 200 yards, is in the true style of English gar- 
dening ; and | could have almost fancied myself on the 
banks of my own native Wye. 

12th. We this morning reached Tours, chiefly re- 
markable for a very handsome well-built street, which 
isa rarity in France. The view from the hill before 

you arrive at Tours commands the greater part of the 

‘ouraine. The character of the scenery is made up of 
that calm kind of beauty consistent with fertility, with- 
out any pretensions to the grand or the romantic. 

Soon after leaving Tours, our kicking mule had 
nearly played us a jade’s trick. The road lies on the 
bank of the Loire, under a range of rocks on one side, 
and with a shelving steep descending to the river on 
the other ; from which the road is protected by a low 
wall. Our mule, being on the side farthest from the 
river, seemed to think this a favourable opportunity 
for venting its malice; and after a desperate effort, 
succeeded in forcing its companion over the wall. Our 
situation was one of great danger ; for the struggles of 
the poor animal, who remained suspended in the air 
by the harness, nearly dragged carriage and ail over 
together. We succeeded however in cutting the traces, 
and the beast, thus set free, rolled down the steep 
without suffering any material injury; and here we 
left our voiturier and his mule to settle their affairs as 
they pleased. We might have had some difficulty 
in arranging our own affairs with him, but for that 
ready assistance which the law affords to every one 
who wants its aid in France. ‘The mayors are in- 
vested with powers which have a much wider range 
than those of our own magistrates; and in all petty 
disagreements, you may at once summon your adver- 
sary, and have an immediate and summary decision of 
the matter in dispute. This, to travellers at least, is 
a very great comfort, for to them a delay of justice 
me cme to a refusal. 

13th, At Amboise there is a castle, the principal 
curiosity of which is a tower, by which they say the 
king used to ascend into the castle in his carriage. 
Here are the horns of a stag, eight feet long ; and there 
is a joint of the same animal’s neck, as large round as 
a man’s body. This stag, whose horns are, if I re- 
member rightly, still larger than those in Warwick 
Castle, is said to have been killed in the time of 
Charles VIII. The chateau of Chanteloup ought to be 
seen, as affording a superb specimen of the wretched- 
ness of French taste. There is however an artificial 
rock there, which, if it were not crowned with a Chi- 
nese Temple, would be worthy of an English garden. 

It is impossible not to be disappointed with the boast- 
ed scenery of the Loire. The road and the river as 
far as Blois are well enough ; and the views are occasi- 
onally very striking; but after you leave Blois, nothing 
can well be more uninteresting. : 

The peasantry too do not realize the pictures which 
the imagination would draw of the “festive choir,” 
whom Goldsmith describes has having led 


With tuneless pipe beside the murm'ring Loire. 


Ihave in vain looked for any specimens of female 
beauty amongst the lower classes; and indeed, the 
hard labour and exposure to the sun, to which they are 
subject, will sufficiently account for the want of sym- 
metry of form, and beauty of complexion, so observable 
in the female peasantry of France. . 

Blois is well calculated for an English residence. 
The people are said to be better disposed towards us, 
than in most other parts of France, and it is particularly 
rich in all the productions of the soil. 

The price of a pension, including all the comforts of 
board and Lodging, does not exceed 90 francs per month. 

This too is a part of France which seems to have 
suffered less than most other places from the fury of 
the Revolution. And this is a great consideration ; for 
whatever political advantages France may have derived 
from the Revolution, it will require a long time to re- 





pair the havoc and cynfusion which that tremendous 





explosion has made in the strata of society, elevatin 
the lower, depressing the higher, and disturbing all. 
The axe of equality has levelled every thing in France, 
and to look for a gentleman, is to lose your labour. 
All the distinctions of rank have been cut down like 
the old trees of the forest, and the new generation that 
have sprung up, like the coppice, are all on a level; by 
which the social scene is as much disfigured, as the 
landscape would be by a similar process. You will 
seck in vain for that high-bred polish of manneis which 
has been so much the boast, as peculiar to the haut-lon 
of France. The young men have, generally speaking, 
a roué, rake-helly demeanour ; the officers in the army 
are only to be distinguished by their epaulets; and 
there is throughout society a coarseness of manners, 
which savours strongly of sans-culotism. In losing the 
the external simagrées of the old school, the French 
have lost the greater part of their politeness ; for if 
politeness consist, as Fielding has beautifully defined it, 
mm an extension of the great rule of Christian conduct 
to behaviour, so as to behave to all as you would they 
should behave to you, the French had never at any 
time more of this true benevolence in trifles than their 
neighbours. 

True politeness indeed can only be associated with 
principle and honour; for it must be founded as well 
on self-respect, as on a sense of respect for others ; and 
this can scarcely be expected in a country where it has 
been long a favourite maxim that every man has his 
price, and that every woman—is no ‘Better than she 
should be. The decline of morals has indeed been 
greater than the decline of manners; and the whole 

istory of France since the Revolution exhibits a lament- 
able picture of the most degrading want of principle. 
The French were formerly distinguished, if by no very 
strict principles of religion, at least, by a high sense of 
honour. But the age of chivalry is gone; France is 
no longer the country of “ high thoughts seated in a 
heart of courtesy ;” and we shall in vain seek in the 
campaigns of the soldiers of Napoleon for any portion 
of that generosity of sentiment which animated the 
knight “sans peur et sans reprocie.” It is common to 
hear the conduct of French officers in breaking their 
parole, not only mentioned without censure, but praised 
and applauded—like a successful theft might have been 
in Sparta—as a justifiable and meritorious act of dex- 
terity. Itis to be hoped that the continuance of tran- 
quillity, the progress of education, and the revival of 
religious principles, may restore to the moral sense of 
the French people, that sensibility which has been 
almost destroyed by the long reign of license during the 
Revolution. There are, however, many obstacles that 
will prevent the re-organization of the “Corinthian 
capital” of society in France ; which it is desirable should 
exist in all countries—if it consist, as it ought, of a class 
elevated above the vulgar herd, not only by the amount 
of their possessions, but by their intellectual and moral 
superiority. 

One obstacle may be found in the spirit of equality, 
which it would be difficult to eradicate ; and which in 
France is associated with that individual vanity which 
has no respect for high rank or high station. 

Again, there is the law of inheritance ; the effect of 
which is to prevent the establishment of a permanent 
aristocracy of families, whose hereditary weight and 
influence serve as ballast in keeping the vessel of so- 
ciety steady. 

hough a man may do what he pleases with his 
property during his life; this law limits his power of 
disposing of it after his death. If he have only one 
child, he is allowed the absolute disposal of a moiety, 
the child inheriting the other as matter of right; if he 
have two children, he can only dispose of a third; and 
if he have more than two, three-fourths of his property 
must be equally divided amongst the children, and one- 
fourth only is fet to his own disposal; either to leave 
to a stranger, or to increase the portion of the child of 
his preference. If the father die intestate, the whole 
ag | is divided equally amongst the children. 

The law of general division, if confined to cases of 
intestacy, might, perhaps, be rational enough, as far as 
it is founded in the interests of the many, in opposition 
to the exclusive right of primogeniture. But any inter- 
ference with the right of a man to dispose of his pro- 
perty at his death—excepting so far as the general good 
of society may make it necessary to guard against per- 
petual entails—is manifestly impolitic, as removing one 
of the greatest stimulants of human industry. The re- 
lations of private life, indeed, can never be the proper 
objects of legislative interference. ‘The interests oi 
children may safely be left to the natural operation of 


parental affection ; and the evil tendency of a law 
which makes children to a great degree independent of 
their parents, has already been very extensively felt in 
France, 


While such has been the effect of this law upon do 
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mestic life, its consequences, in a national point of view, 
will probably be still more pernicious. The poor laws 
of England have been well characterized by a French 
writer, as “ la vérole politique de ? Angleterre ;” but by 
what single term shall we designate the complicated 
evils which may be expected to flow from the French 
law of inheritance? For while, on the one hand, its 
natural operation will be to produce an excess of popu- 
lation, by the equal facilities for marrying which it af-. 
fords to all the members of a family ; it must, at thene 
same time, be diminishing the means of support,.y y.~ 
constant attacks upon capital, in the continual division 
and sub-division of property. Such a system, if per- 
mitted to continue, must, in the end, produce universal 
beggary ; for, if we follow it to its natural conclusion, 
every acre in France will finally be divided, to the utter 
extinction of all capital, and every Frenchman eventually 
reduced to the condition of a pauper. 

Though the morals and manners of the highest class 
of society have suffered much from the Revolution ; 
though you will occasionally meet in the parlour with 
something that savours of the servant’s hall ; you will 
perhaps meet with more of High Life below Stairs in 
France, than in any other country in the world. There 
is in France an universal quickness of intellect and ap- 
prehension, and a perfect freedom from that awkward 
embarrassment of manner, which is in England, I be- 
lieve, denominated clownishness. As far therefore as 
the mere outward air of good breeding goes, almost 
every Frenchman is well-bred ; and you may enter into 
conversation with a French servant or a French cobler, 
upon any of the topics that are common to the mixed 
company of rational and intelligent people all over the 
world, without any fear of being disgusted by coarseness 
or vulgarity. 

14th. Orleans ; the cathedral is a beautiful struc- 
ture, and the view from the tower will well repay the 
trouble of ascending it ; which cannot be said of all 
such expeditions. A walk of three miles will carry 
you to the source of the Loiret, which 1s considered an 
object of curiosity. This river rises in a plain ; itis 
said to be navigable to its source, though no boats are 
to be seen ; and they tell you its source 1s unfathom- 
able. 

15th. We diverged from the road this morning, to 
the left ; and, passing through a very interesting coun- 
try, arrived to breakfast at Versailles. On the highest 
ground in the town stands the palace. The old front 
next the town, built by Louis XIII, 1s heavy and ugly. 
In the courts on this side were performed the tragic 
scenes that disgraced the 5th and 6th of October, 1789. 
The facade of the palace on the garden side is very fine ; 
but the waste of expense in formal alleys, a mob of 
statues, and unmeaning buildings, hurts an English eye. 
We walked to Le petit Trianon, the favourite retreat of 
Marie Antoinette. The gardens are a tolerable imitation 
of the English taste, but still too artificial. The Tour 
de Malbrook is a foolish thing enough ; but the cottages 
are very pretty, and one might admire the taste which 
designed them, if they had been intended for the real 
habitations of clean and decent peasantry, instead of 
retreats in which the queen and her favourites might 
play at shepherds and shepherdesses. 

The approach to Paris from Versailles is extremely 
grand. You come at once upon the Place Louis Quinze, 
which is the finest spot in Paris, or perhaps in any other 
town. 

Drove immediately to the Hotel de Boston in the Rue 
Vivienne ; an excellent house in every respect. 





CHAPTER XVIIL. 

Comparison of London with Paris—Catacombs—Chamber 
of Deputies—Thédtre Francais—Louvre— French Wo- 
men—Gaming Tables—Place Vendime—Gobelin Ta- 
pestry—Deaf and Dumb--French Character--Journey to 
Dieppe—Conclusion, 


May 19th. In comparing Paris with London, the 
latter has, I think, decidedly the advantage in general 
magnificence, and all the attributes of a metropolis ; 
though perhaps the former may have the greater num- 
ber of beaux morceaux in proportion to its size. But 
then, it must be remembered, that Paris is not much 
more than half the size of London. 

Paris has certainly nothing that can be put in com- 
petition with our squares ; nor are there such places for 
riding and walking as the Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens. ‘The Thames would be degraded by a compari- 
son with the Seine ; and Waterloo Bridge is worth all 
the bridges in Paris put together. The Pantheon,— 
fine building as it is,—would not even by a Frenchman 
be placed upon a level with St. Paul’s ; nor can any 
Englishman allow Notre Dame to be mentioned in the 
same sentence with Westminster Abbey. Still, how- 
ever, I think we must own that a walk from the Boule- 





vards, down the Rue de la Paix, through the Place 


Vendéme, to the Place Louis Quinze, and so on to the 
river, proceeding thence along the Quai to the Tuileries 
and the Louvre, would present an assemblage of mag- 
nificent objects, which exceed any thing that London 
has to show within the same compass. 

In making a survey of both capitals, one cannot help 
being struck with the distinctive differences of national 
character, ,;hich are so strongly marked in the leading 
features of the one and the other. Comfort seems to 


chave presided at the building of London, and show at 


that of Paris. A drive through the streets of Paris will 
explain to you at once, that it is the capital of a people 
who have no taste for the privacy of home; but who 
prefer to live in the glare and glitter of public amuse- 
ments, ‘The houses are of animmense height, but then 
no man’s “house is hiscastle ;” each story has its te- 
nants, and if the effect of such wholesale buildings be 
magnificent, it is obtained at a prodigious sacritice of 
domestic comfort. But, to make comfortable homes 
is not the object in Paris ; on the contrary, it is upon 
public “mn that attention and expense are almost ex- 
clusively employed ; and these are made as luxurious 
as possible. The cafés, the restaurateurs, and the 
thousand establishments for the entertainment and 
recreation of the public, will be found in the highest 
state of perfection ; and it is to enjoy themselves in 
such places, that the French escape from the comfort- 
less retreat of their own dwellings. In London we find 
the reverse of all this. For, though our public build- 
ings are in the grandest style of magnificence ; yet 
perhaps the most striking feature in London is the 
evident and paramount object of all the vast sums ex- 
pended in its improvement ; nambly, the individual 
comfort of the inhabitants, Witness the paving and 
lighting the streets ; the admirable though invisible 
works, by means of which water is circulated through 
all the veins of the metropolis, works of which Paris is 
wholly destitute, and the spacious laying out of the 
squares, which, splendid as they are, seem less intended 
for show, than for the health and enjoyment of those 
that live in them. 

If the houses in London are not uniformly so high 
as those in Paris, it is because they are adapted for the 
use of different classes of people ; and they rise, ac- 
cording to the rank of their possessors, from the hum- 
ble scale of the suburbs, to the magnificent proportions 
of Grosvenor-square. J can easily believe that a tra- 
veller may be more struck with the coup dail of Paris, 
than of London. But he has seen the least striking 
part of London, who has only seen the outside of the 
streets ;—“ there is that within which passeth show ;” 
for London must be seen in the luxury and comfort of 
its private society, which will furnish scenes of enjoy- 
ment, such as cannot be found, | believe, in any other 
metropolis in the world. 

If the two towns however be merely considered as 
scenes of gaiety, as places of holiday recreation, it is 
not surprising that Paris should be almost universally 
preferred by strangers. One may certainly say of it, 
as [ believe was said of Seneca’s style: abundat dulcibus 
vitiis ; in other words, it is a charming place to play the 
fool in. But whatever superiority it may have over 
London is derived chiefly from its very inferiority of 
scale and grandeur ; for this gives it an advantage ot 
the same kind with that, which a small theatre has 
over a large one; inasmuch as the spectacle with all 
its details is compressed within a smaller compass, and 
brought nearer to the spectator. Thus the gardens of 
the Tuileries are very inferior in extent and beauty to 
those of Kensington ; but then the former are in the 
very heart of Paris; while the latter, for — 
purpose to the majority of the inhabitants of London, 
might as well be at York. 

Again—Tivoli is we gng be equal to Vauxhall ; 
but then you may walk to Tivoli in ten minutes from 
the Palais Royal, see all that is to be seen, walk back 
again, and be in bed before midnight, without any ot 
the fuss and trouble attendant upon an expedition to 
Vauxhall. Every thing, in a word that Paris contains 
is come-atable at pleasure ; and if you add, that there 
is no smoke, that a dollar will go as far as a guinea 
does in London, and that it has not, as far as I could 
see, the horrid nests of human vermin which are to be 
found in Wapping and St. Giles’s, you will have said 
nearly all that can be said in its favour. 

In the essential points of eating and drinking indeed, 
the Parisians may claim the most unquestionable su- 
periority over us. It is impossible not to admit that 
cider cannot vie with champagne, and that burgundy 
is better than beer. Vive Paris pour qui a de Vargent! 
says somebody ; but one might almost cry, Vive Paris 
pour qui n’ena pas! Witness the culinary affiches with 
which the walls are placarded. 

“Tabar, Restaurateur: Diner 2 30 sols (15d. En- 
glish)—-On a potage, 3 plats tres forts, une demi-bou- 
teille de bon vin, pain & discrétion, un beau dessert,— 











ou un petit verre de vieille eau-de-vie de Cognac, Le 
tout au choix. Le service se fait en beau linge, argen. 
terie, et porcelaine, etc.” 7 

If this should be too dear, you are tempted by another 
affiche close by. 

‘*Unique dans son genre! Diner copieux & 22 sols 
(11d. English) par téte, servi en couvert et bols dar. 
gent, en beau linge blanc. On a potage, 3 plats au 
choix, dessert, un carafon d’excellent vin. Pain & dig. 
crétion. On remplace le dessert par un petit verre 
d’eau-de-vie. 

“Le public est prévenu qu’afin de mériter sa con 
fiance et flatter son gout, il trouvera la carte bien dé 
taillée et variée tous les jours, tant en volaille, gibier, 
poisson, que patisserie et dessert.” 

This will suffice to show, that the Parisians under- 
stand the art of puffing and placarding, at least as well 
as the Londonners. It may be possible, in London, to 
get the substance of a dinner at a chop-house for as 
small a sum as two shillings; but in a wretched form, 
and without any of the accessories of luxury, or even 
comfort. In Paris, however, you may dine at the Salon 
Frangais in the Palais Royal, in a superb salon, as well 
fitted up, and better lighted, than the Piazza coffee. 
house in Covent-garden, and be served with soup, three 
dishes au choix, bread & discretion, a pint of burgundy, 
and dessert, all for the sum of twenty-pence ;—and the 
waiter makes you a low bow for the gratuity of three 
half-pence! 

20th. There is another advantage in Paris, which is 
derived from its inferiority of size ;—a walk of half an 
hour will take you from the centre of the town into the 
country. In London this is the work of half-a-day, 
And when you are once clear of the barritres, you are 
as much in the country, and breathe as pure an air, as 
if you were a hundred miles off. This facility of unit- 
ing the pleasures of town and country makes Paris very 
agreeable. St. Cloud, for instance, is a mere walk, and 
a more romantic scene can scarcely be conceived. 

The park at St. Cloud during a féte might be com- 
pared with a scene in Fairy Land. To compare it 
with something nearer home ;--imagine several thou- 
sand people in Windsor Forest--though perhaps the 
wood at St. Cloud may be flattered by the comparison— 
temporary shops erected without number on each side 
of a fine alley of trees—and the whole forest animated 
by people amusing themselves in all sorts of ways ;-- 
here dancing in troops under the shade—there riding 
in round-about machines, with ships attached to the 
extremity of their poles, which sail round and round 
with an undulating motion, like that of a vessel under 
a steady breeze ;—here enjoying the jokes of Punch 
and Merry Andrew—and there climbing paths that 
would not ill become the pleasure-ground of an Esqui- 
maux. The whole combination is enchantingly pic- 
turesque, and realizes the descriptions that I have read 
in some foreign novels, in which I always thought 
there was something too poetical to be fact; but the 
fact is not less poetical, if one may say so, than the de- 
scription. 

The French, though without any taste for the ro 
mantic in nature, have a happy knack in the imitation 
of it. The gardens of Tivoli, for instance, though so 
inferior to Vauxhall in capabilities, are rendered much 
more rural and romantic; and this is extraordinary 
enough, considering the different tastes of the two na- 
tions. Instead of taking your refreshment in boxes, 
as at Vauxhall, you here take it under the trees, or in 
arbours; the walks too are delightfully solitary, and 
the whole scheme of the entertainments is got up in a 
better taste than the fétes champétres on our side of the 
water, 

2ist. Visit to the Catacombs. Our descent into 
these mansions of the dead was less impressive than it 
might have been, owing to the association of numbers. 

The effect which such a scene is calculated to pro- 
duce upon the imagination is almost entirely destroyed 
by the din and distraction of a large party. As, how- 
ever, it requires some time to explore these Cimmerian 
regions, the custos limits his labours to a single exhi- 
bition per day ;—so that all those who wish to accom- 
pany him assemble at the hour appointed for opening 
the door, and proceed together. 

Armed with tapers, we descended a flight of steps to 
the depth of about a hundred feet below the surface, 
and entered one of the low passages leading to the ca- 
tacombs. These vaults are the work of ages, — 
been formed by excavating for the stone with whi 
Paris was built They are of prodigious extent, and 
there are melancholy instances to prove how fatally a 
stranger may lose himself in the labyrinth of passages 
into which r te are divided. 

To preventa recurrence of such accidents, the proper 
route is indicated by a black line, marked upon the 
roof, which would furnish a straggler with a clue to 
retrace his steps, if he should happen to lose his way. 
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After some time we arrived at a small black door, 

over which was the following inscription :— 
Has ultra metas requiescant 
Beatam spem expectantes. 

This is the entrance into the Cavern of Death, where 
the contents of the various cemeteries of Pans have 
been deposited; and as the door is locked behind yo 
it is difficult to prevent an involuntary shudder from 
creeping over you, at the thought of being shut up with 
—two millions of skulls ! 

‘ Here they are—grinning all around ve Fre upin 
every form of fanciful arrangement ; the com- 
mon mode of stowing them is in bins—-like bettles in 
acellar; in which the thigh bones answer the purposes 
of laths. Upon the whole, it is a painful sight. You 
feel as if you were guilty of profanation, by intruding 
upon that privacy which ought to be sacred—for the 
dead should not be made a spectacle to the living. We 
do not meet on even terms. They had tongues, and 
could sing—once! but their gibes and their flashes of 
merriment are gone; “not one left to mock their own 
grinning !—Quute chap-fallen.” ‘ 

Wherever you turn, you encounter something to ex- 
cite disagreeable sensations. In one chamber is a dis- 
gusting assortment of the osteological remains of dis- 
ease and deformity ; in another, the surgeon may study 
the old fashion of amputating limbs and trepanning 


heads, in the maimed relics there collected together. In 
one place the simple inscription of a date up the 
ssookection of the massacres of the revolution, marking 


the place where the bones of the victims are deposited : 


2 SEPTEMBRE, 1792. 

In another quarter, your eye is arrested by a sentence 
conceived in the worst spirit of French philosophy ; and 
obtruded upon you here in the worst taste— 

Queris quo jaceas post obitum loco? 
Quo non nata jacent. 

At the further extremity of the vaults is a pretty 
fountain, in which some gold fish were sporting about, 
which seemed to thrive well, unconscious of the horrors 
that surrounded them. 

Though a visit to the catacombs leaves a 
pression, the moral effect is wholesome. You return 
to the world more disposed to be in good humour with 
yourself, and with it ; and in reascending to the “ warm 
precincts of the cheerful day,” you taste the whole force 
of Virgil’s exclamation, where he describes the intense 
but fruitless longing of his departed spirits to return to 
a world which they had wilfully quitted :— 

Quam vellent sthere in alto, 
Nunc et pauperiem, et duros perferre labores! 


22d. To the Palais Lurembourg. Here is the exhi- 
‘bition of the pentags of living French artists, The 
style of the modern French painters is glaring and harsh, 
and they are too fond of introducing prettiness into in- 
teresting subjects. In Guerin’s famous picture of 
Phedra and Hippolytus, you may count the squares of 
the marble pavement, and trace all the curious needle- 
work with which the garments of the figures are em- 
broidered. All the accompaniments are in the same 
style. Guerin however has finely imagined the cha- 
racters of his painting. Phaedra and Hippolytus are 
admirable ; the nurse absolutely speaks, though perhaps 
she has too much the air of a kitchen-maid. “Theseus’s 
countenance expresses unmixed contempt--but surely 
there should be some mixture of anger. In the colour- 
ing of the French painters thereis often great effect— 
but then it is almost always an unpleasant effect ; their 
Pictures are all glare and light ; they seem to despise, 
or to be — of chiaro scwro--that delicate manage- 
ment of light and shade which gives to objects the re- 
lief of nature. David is the ringleader of this style, and 
he out-Fuuselies Fuseli in the overstrained extravagance 
of his attitudes. Gerard is the most celebrated artist of 
the present day, both in history and J res Ten- 
deavoured in vain to see his Battle of Austerlitz, which 
Lam told is his best work ; but I saw his Entrance of 
Henry IV into Paris, and the portraits of Mademoiselle 
Mars, and others. There is much merit in his works 
aah, Visite th 
t isited the Chamber of Deputies; a spacious 
hall of a semicircular form, pat hon fitted a pe a 
ion of marble, and decorated with the statues of 
ycurgus, Solon, Demosthenes, Brutus, Cato, and 
Cicero. The president’s chair, and the desks of the 
Secretaries, occupy the base of the semicircle ; in which 
the seats of the members are arranged in semicircular 
tows, rising one above the other, facing the president. 
The two centre benches on the floor, immediately op- 
posite the tribune, answer to our Treasury Bench, and 
are appropriated to the ministers. Above is a roomy 
gallery for the public. Their hour of meeting corre- 
—_ with that of our own House of Commons, in less 


inful im- 





at half-past eleven o’clock ; the president takes 
the chair at one; and their debate is brought to a con- 
clusion by dinner-time. ‘The chamber has not shaken 
off all the remains of the i i 


deficiencies 
than the 
president, who 


business, and the presentation of petitions, occupied 
the house till two o’clock ; by which time the ministers 
had taken their seats, and the president announced the 
order of the day. 

The ministers wear a uniform distinet from that of 
the Chamber ; and they have the right of speaking, but 
cannot vote. The assembly had rather a slovenly ap- 
pearance ; some members being in uniform, and others 
not ; for the costume is only strictly necessary to those 
who mean to mount the tribune. The debate was dull 
and tiresome ; the first speaker read his oration from a 
written paper, and persisted for half an hour, though 
it was plain that no person paid the slightest attention 
to a word that he uttered. Thea followed an extem- 
pore orator, who spoke with considerable force, ani- 
mation, and effect ; but the mounting the tribune— 
which is placed immediately under the president's 
chair, go that the orator necessarily turns his Pack upon 

i a bad effect ; it takes away the impression 
of the speech proceeding from the immediate impulse 
of the speaker, and gives the idea of a premeditated 
harangue, which is always tedious. 

La Fayette sat on the left side of the Chamber, which 
is filled by the Radicals, or as the French term them, 
the Libéraur ; while the ite benches, on the right 
side, are occupied by the Ultra Royalist party. It is 
impossible not to look with interest at this earliest child 
of the Revolution, which has been well compared to 
Saturn devouring his children, for his very existence 
is a standing miracle ; and excites the sort of feeling 

roduced by the sight ofa venerable oak, that has out- 
ived the fury of the storm, by which the minor trees of 
the forest have been destroyed. 

The Count de Cazes, the popular minister of the day, 
is not more than thirty-eight years old; being under 
the age prescribed for a deputy. He is the great hero 
of the centre, which is composed of that party of the 
Chamber called Const!tutionalists, who are sup’ 
to be independent. It will be happy for France if this 
party be really composed of men who, having no inter- 
ested views to gratify, are content to “trim the boat 
and sit quiet ;” and, by the judicious disposal of their 
weight, prevent the vessel from leaning too much to 
the side of the radical royalists on the nght, or the ra- 
dical republicans on the left. It is such a party as this, 
founded on principles rather than men, and shifting its 
support as it may perceive danger from the encroach- 
ment of either of the ultra parties of the state, that can 
alone preserve a mixed constitution from being torn in 
pieces by the madness of democracy, or sinking for ever 
into the death-sleep of despotism. 

Such a body of men is jally necessary in France, 
to temper the excesses of party ascendancy ; for in 
France the party in power is omnipotent. Never was 
there such a land for rafting; nothing can equal the 
rapidity of the contagion, which is shown in an imme- 
diate competition amongst all classes to range them- 
selves on the side of the strongest. This utter want 
of party attachment has often enabled a daring minority, 
by the semblance of power, to frighten the nation into 
submission to a yoke, which a trifling effort would have 
been sufficient to shake off. There is nothing more 
surprising in the strange history of the French Revo- 
—— oS bare- s death tte tate of te 

lew e gues 
rest of the pore 2_ sell unless it be the base and 
cowardly apathy, with which the great mass submitted 
to the knite of their butchers. Let us hear how Madame 
Roland, the most amiable and the most enthusiastic of 
the partizans of liberty, expresses herself, in describing 
the Nortible massacres of the prisoners in September, 
1792 :-—“ C it, les massacres continuérent & 
P Abbaye, du Dimanche au soir au Mardi matin; & 
l’Force, davan' ; & Bicétre, quatre jours. ‘out 
Paris fut témoin de ces horribles scénes exécutées par 
un petit nombre de bourreaux. Tout Paris laissa faire, 
tout Paris fut maudit & mes yeux, et je n’espérai plus 
que la liberté s’établit parmi des laches, insensibles 
aux derniers outrages qu’on puisse faire 3 ’humanité ; 
froids teurs d’attentats le courage de cin- 

uante hommes armés auroit facilement empéchés.— 





onable times than the present. The doors are 
VoL. 1i.—24 


e fait est que le bruit d'une prétendue conspiration 


y are not * 
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dans les pri tout invraisemblable qu’il fit, Pannonce 
affectée de Pinquigtude et de In colere du rete- 
nait chacun dans la stupeur, et lui au fond 


same culpable apathy, the same selfish timidity, in the 
majority of the Convention, which enabled the origin- 
ally contemptible faction of the Mountain to subdue, 
— and condemn, all its opponents. The same 
facility of submission to any yoke, has been lately ex- 
emplitied in the most striking manner in the exits and 
entrances of rival kings ; which have been conducted 
at Paris after the same quiet and bloodless manner, in 
which those things are genérally exhibited on the stage. 
Madame de Staél, in Suing the French character, 
does not omit this striking trait. “ Les Frangais,” says 
she, “ sont peu disposés & la guerre civile, parce que 
chez eux la majorité entraine presque toujours la mi- 
norité ; le parti qui passe pour le plus fort, devient bien 
vite tout puissant, car tout le monde s’y réunit.” 

26th. In the evening to the Théatre Frangais. When 
a favourite piece is performed, it is necessary to be at 
the doors some time before they are opened. But the 
candidates for places have the good sense to perceive 
the inconvenience of thronging in a disorderly manner, 
and the established rule is to form @ Ja queue, as it is 
called ; that is, in a column of two a-breast, and every 
one is obliged to take his place in the rear, in the order 
in which he arrives. This is done with as much order 
and regularity as would be observed in a regiment of 
soldiers ; in consequence of which the whole business 
is conducted without the smallest tumult, and with ease 
to every one. It is true that the gens @armes in at- 
tendance have authority to enforce this rule, if there 
should be any person so unreasonable as to refuse com- 
ame but still greater credit is due to the French 

jor their ready adoption of what is rational. The play 
was Joanne @ Arc. Mademoiselle Duchesnois was the 
heroine, and a most alarmingly ugly heroine she made ; 
but bodily defects are of little importance if the sou! be 
of the right temper. When that is the case— 
Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six feet high. 

Her face, however plain, is capable of considerable 
variety of expression ; and, what is of more importance 
than uty, there is a great deal of mind in her coun- 
tenance ; for this is absolutely necessary to command 
our interest and pathy. Who can sympathize 
with a simpleton, even if it be a pretty simpleton ? 
Duchesnois drew down much applause, and she de- 
served it ; she feels justly, and has the faculty of ex- 
pressing what she feels. This is the extent of. her 
—_ ; on —— there is so much unnatural de- 
c tion, her style appears to the greatest advantage. 

Mademoiselle Voinads, for cnt, with a plump 
unmeaning pretty face, chants out her part, with no 
more apparent feeling or understanding than a parrot. 

La ry , who is a great favourite with the audience, 
played Talbot with something that was very like spirit 
and dignity ; but he can never conceal the actor ; he is 
all “strut and bellow ;” and his voice, though it has 
great compass, is harsh and unpleasant. The political 
allusions of which — is full, particularly the pro- 
phetic denunciations of Joanne against England, were 
eagerly seized by the audience, and rancorously a 
plauded. It must require all the vanity of the French, 
to nal beng as the — — = patience . and 
com , the most and disgusting flatte: 
addressed 10 thee ee - the ret and 
worst taste tra very gallery in 
han queue out oft iking for this sort of stuff. 

A new after-piece wed—" Les Femmes Poli- 

iques ;” a pretty trifle written in elegant language, 
i ingly deliv Mademoiselle Mars 


which was 

and Mademoiselle i ed delightfully ; Ba 

tiste ainé looked and spake Tike the inn he 
; and Monrose excited a laugh without de- 


scending to buffoonery and caricature, This sort of 
conversational French comedy is delightful ; it is Na- 
ture in her best dress—polite—well bred—and spark- 





it as she is in thefirst and hi 
of comedy, for which she seems desi weecly wel 
very well- 
bi od, inqhaintens Of sadhana und bunaoen, she 


might put a little more heart, anda great deal more 
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mind into her representations, We miss the force, 
the richness, and the warmth of Mrs, Jordan’s acting, 
and the exquisite point that she had the art of giving to 
comic dialogue ; which only wanted the embellishments 
and good-breeding of the French Thalia, to constitute a 
perfect actress. 

The point of perfecton would perhaps be found 
somewhere between the styles of the two nations, 
take an example from the Tartuffe ; the famous 
between Tartuffe and Elmire is scarcely pla to 
the intention of the author, by Damas and Mademoi- 
selle Mars, and it certainly might be coloured higher, 
without overstepping the modesty of nature. Dowton, 
in Cantwell, may go a little too far with Lady Lambert, 
and yet who can think so that remembers the effect 
produced by his management of the interview ?—but 
Damas, in Tartuffe, does not go far enough with El- 
mire. The scene “comes tardy off :”—bienséance, 
when carried too far, is a millstone round the neck of 
tragedyandcomedy. Congreve says well, that a scene 
on the stage must represent nature, but in warmer co- 
lours than it exists in reality. It is in Moliére particu- 
larly, perhaps exclusively, that the French comedians 
seem to fall short of the author; for Moliére is the 
most humorous of all their writers. He is the Fielding 
ot’ France, and there is a richness and a raciness about 
nin. which are sometimes frittered away in the repre- 
sentation. 

It might be curious to inquire the cause of the uni- 
versal decline of the art of acting, during the present 
ag¢. France has only two performers that are much 
above mediocrity ; but they are excellent ;—Talma in 
‘ragedy, and Mars in comedy. As to all the rest, 
tnough many have a considerable portion of merit, we 
may pass them over in silence, except Potier; who is, 
1s he deserves to be, a prodigious favourite in farce and 
caricature, but we possess a better edition of Potier 
(aan the French themselves, in our own inimitable 
Liston. 

‘The French opera is the most splendid theatre in 
Paris; but protect me from French singing! especially 
it it be serious singing. Arthur Young, in speaking 
of French singing, describes it as “the distortions of 
embodied dissonance ;” and Rousseau inveighs against 
tne “lamentable chant Frangais,” as bearing more re- 
semblance “aux cris de la colique qu’aux transports 
‘ies passions ;” and in their choruses there is a grand 
roar-royal, as if they all had the cholic together. The 
light airs of their comic operas arc, however, very 
pleasing; and there is at least this merit in their sing- 
ing, that you can hear what they say. The airs of 
Gretry are delightful. The ballet of the French opera 
1s perfect ; in dancing, as well as cooking, I believe 
we must acknowledge our inferiority, nor attempt to 
rival the French in agility of heels, I have seen, in the 
gardens of Tivoli, a pas de trois, performed by two males 
and one female dancer, upon stilts, The pirouettes on 
these seven-leagued legs were inexpressibly ridiculous ; 
but if difficulty be the great desideratum in dancing, 
this style, of all others, ought to be entitled to the loud- 
est applause, 

27th. The Louvre, stripped as it has been of the 
spoils which Buonaparte and his myrmidons had col- 
lected from all parts of Europe, is still a noble collection. 
‘Lhe gallery itself/—1332 feet in length—lined with pic- 
wures, is a magnificent sight. 

There are still remaining some beautiful specimens 
of Raphael, Murillo, Titian, and Salvator Rosa. ‘The 
gaps occasioned by the restoration of the spoils of Italy 
have been filled up with the Luxembourg pictures of 
Rubens, who has thrown away a vast deal of labour 
and fine colouring in hopeless and incurable allegories ; 
and by the sea-pieces of Vernet, which are so beautiful, 
that we cannot, while looking at them, regret the ab- 
sence of any pictures whatever. His views of the sea- 
ports combine all the beauties of painting with the most 
ancurate fidelity of resemblance. But it is in his fancy 
ovaves that he gives the reins to his imagination, and 
‘oialges in every variety of tint and contrast ; and it is 
Jifficult tosay whether he is most admirable in the warm 
gtow of sunshine—-the pale silver gleams of moonlight— 
ai@ gloomy gathering of a fog—or the terrific horrors of 
@ Sempest. 

Nicholas Poussin is the great hero of the French 
school of painting. There is a hard of 
n the generality of his works, which injures their ef- 
eet, but his Deluge is sublime. There isa dark and 
werble solemnity about it, admirably suited to the sub- 
ect. The universal desolation is pictured by a selec- 
aon of a few instances of the most affecting images, 
which do honour to the heart of the painter; who re- 
aresents love—conjugal and parental love—as endur- 
ng through all trials, exerting its energy to the last, 
and overwhelmed only in the end—~by the destruction 
all things. One would almost fancy Poussin had 
wished to illustrate the sentiment. of Solomon— 








“ Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it.” 

There is a picture in the Louvre by Lairesse, from 
which I think Sir Joshua Reynolds must have borrowed 
the idea of Garrick between Comedy and Tragedy. 

The composition and arrangement of the figures are 
so preci@ily the same, that the resemblance can scarcely 
be accidental. The subject is Hercules between Virtue 
and heer is i - J - gon — v7 at the 

ins of adding legs to the half-lengths of the origi 
Sn ; though She as certainly improved upon Las. 
—_ Vice, in his exquisitely charming figure of 

hali 


The Louvre collection of statues may still boast 
some of the most beautiful specimens of ancient scul 
ture. The Borghese collection, amongst which are 
famous fighting Gladiator, and the Hermaphrodite, 
was bought and added to the National Museum by 
Napoleon, — : 

28th. Before I leave Paris, I ought to record my 
impressions of the French women ; who must, I think, 
= the palm to their English and Italian neighbours, 

hey want the freshness and retiring delicacy of the 
first, and the dignity and pepe A enthusiasm of 
the second. Whatever beauty there is amongst them 
is confined to the upper classes, and the Grisettes. In 
passing through the country, I was everywhere ap- 
palled by the squalid faces of the peasantry ; so unlike 
the romantic pictures of Sterne. The point in which 
the Parisian ladies claim the most decided superiority 
over their English sisters is in the elegance of their 
tournure ; and for this claim there may be some foun- 
dation. The French ladies, however, sometimes carry 
their pretty mincing airs too far; but even this is better 

the opposite extreme, which is occasionally ex- 
emplified in the striding gait of an Englishwoman. 
What Rousseau said of the Parisiennes, and of the 
silly spirit of imitation which induces other nations to 
detorm their figures by adopting the deformities of 
French fashions, may well be applied to the present 
day ; when every Englishwoman is at the pains of 
making herself hump-backed, for no other reason, as it 
would seem, than that the native beauty of her form 
may be reduced to the French standard of symmetry. 
“ Menues,” says Rousseau, speaking of the Parisiennes, 
plutét que bien faites, elles n’ont pasa taille fine ; aussi 
s’attachent-elles volontiers aux modes qui la déguisent ; 
en quoi je trouve assez simples les femmes des autres 
pays, de vouloir bien des modes faites pour cacher les 

éfauts qu’elles n’ont pas.” 

It is a curious fact, that in 1814, the English ladies 
were so with a rage for imitating even the 
deficiencies of their French sisterhood, that they ac- 
tually had recourse to violent means, even to the in- 
jury of their health, to compress their beautiful bosoms 
as flatly as possible, and destroy every vestige of those 
charms, for which, of all other women, they are perhaps 
the most indebted to nature. 

The French women appear what I believe they really 
are, kind, -humoured, and affectionate ; but light, 
fickle, capricious, and trifling, Without having thrown 
off entirely the robe of virtue, they wear it so loosely as 
to admit of freedoms, which would shock the delicacy 
of more reserved manners. No woman in Paris, I be- 
lieve, would feel offended at any porn if made 
Pune certaine manivre, et @un air bien comme il faut ; 
though it by no means follows that the proposals would 
be accepted ; for, as Mrs. Sullen says, in the play, “it 
happens with women as with men ; the greatest talkers 
are often the greatest cowards, and there is a reason 
for it: those spirits evaporate in prattle, which might 
do more mischief if they took another course.” But 
there can be no descriptions of national characters with- 
out exception; Mesdames Ney and Lavalette, in these 
days, and Mesdames La Roche Jacquelin and Roland, 
in the days of the Revolution, may challenge a com- 
parison with the fairest names that ever adorned the 
annals of womanhood. 

Matrimony, if one may take the evidence of the 
journals, seems to be a regular business of advertise- 
ment. I select three out of eight in one paper; and all 
too on the part of the ladies. 

“Une demoiselle biennée et aimable, ayant 120,000 
francs de biens, désire épouser un homme 4gé et rich.” 

“Une demoiselle de 24 ans, jolie et d’une éducation 
distinguée, ayant 40,000 francs comptant, et par la 
suite 200,000 francs, désire épouser un jeune homme 
aimable, et ayant de la fortune,” 

“Une demoiselle, de 19 ans, sans fortune, mais jolie, 
aimable, et, bien élevé, désire épouser un homme 4gé, 
et assez aisé pour pouvoir faire quelque bien & sa 
mére,” 

Perhaps 4gé means no more than our word aged, as 
= to a horse. 

his may suffice as a specimen ; on the part of the 


gentlemen the paper offered no advertisement what- 
ever. 

29th. The following document, taken from the 
Bibliotheque Historique, will show the fearful extent to 
which gaming is carried in Paris at present. 


BUDGET DES JEUX PUBLICS, 
ETAT DES FRAIS ANNUELS DES JEUX DE PARIS, 


7 Tables de Trente-et-un, 
9 De Roulette, 

1 Passe-Dix. 

1 Craps. 

1 Creps, 

1 Biribi. 


20 


These twenty tables are distributed about Paris; the 
minimum established as a stake, varies from a Na 
to asous; so that every man may find a table suited to 
his fortune. At some, women are admitted, and itis 
needless to describe the effect which such institutions 
must have upon the morals of the town. The current 
expenses of these establishments are calculated at no 
less a sum than 1,551,480 francs per annum. And in 
addition to these there is the “bail,” or duty to Ee. 
vernment, 6,000,000 francs ; and the bonus for the 
166,666 francs ; making together the enormous sum of 
7,718,146 francs. 

From documents it appears that the average gain of 
the tables is 800,000 francs per month, amounting to 
9,600,000 francs per annum; which, after sub 
the expenses, 7,718,146 francs, will leave a clear p 
of 1,881,854. francs. And Te in spite of this unan- 
swerable logic of figures and facts, there are every day 
fresh victims, who are infatuated enough to believe that 
it is possible to counterbalance the advantage which 
the bank possesses, by a judicious management of the 
power that the player has of altering his stake, This 
1s a fatal error. For though it is common to talk of the 
uncertainty of chance; yet, in an unlimited. series, 
chance becomes certainty ; and the doctrine of the 
chances is founded upon the same general and immutable 
laws which direct all the operations of matter. There 
is a little pamphet published at Paris, which to 
be read by every man who needs to be convi that 
he who plays against the table must, at the long run, 
be made a beggar. 

30th. The “zeal to destroy” is busily at work all 
over Paris, in endeavouring to obliterate Napoleon’s 
renown ; and indeed to convert the imperial insignia 
into emblems in honour of the Bourbons. Thus, the 
N. is universally changed into an H. to pay a compli- 
ment to Henri Quatre, of which he has no need; and 
the Bee is transformed into a de lis. The bas- 
reliefs too, which commemorate the achievements of the 
Ex-Emperor, are torn down without mercy. ‘There is 
something pitiful in this disfigurement, which does lit- 
tle credit to those who ordered it. It is not only ill- 
judged, as being calculated to engrave deeper on the 
tablets of the memory the recollection of those exploits, 
which are thus unworthily treated ; but the attempt is 
manifestly impossible. All Paris savours of Napoleon; 
for instance—what can be done with the column in the 
Place Venddme ?—can it he supposed that the ve 
on the top of it will efface the recollection that this pi 
lar was composed of 1,200 pieces taken by Napoleon 
at the battle of Austerlitz ? 

This subject has been well treated in the letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, which was attributed to Fouché: 
“Quand ona été subjugud par Napoléon, il y a peu 
de jugement' le dénigrer—plus on cherche a labaiser, 
plus on s’avilit soi-méme ;—le versace sourit de pitié 
en voyant effacer a grands frais les aigles, qui se trouvent 
sur les monumens qu'il a réparés ou élevés :--comme 
sila mémoire des faits devait périr avec les aigles!” 
The same work of destruction has been carried on at 
the Pantheon, where the fine mythological bas-reliefs 
have been removed, though the example of St. Peter’s 
at Rome might be pleaded in their justification ; and 
the inscription on the frieze of the portico—* dur 
grands hommes la Patrie reconnoissante”—is about to 
give place to some more loyal and legitimate motto. 

Amongst the unfinished works of Napoleon is the 
Fountain which he intended should be erected on the 
site of the Bastile. This fountain was to consist of an 
enormous elephant, the model of which is now to be 
seen in plaster ot Paris, on the spot where the Bastile 
formerly stood. It is ee ah feet in height ; the 
jet @eau is through the nostrils of his trunk ; the reser- 
voir, in the tower upon his back ; and one ol his legs 





contains the staircase for ascending to the large room 
| within his body. The Elephant was to be execated in 
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bronze, with tusks of silver, surrounded by lions of 
bronze, who were to expectorate the water from one 
cistern to another. It is remarkable, how little the per- 
sons who live close to the Bastile know of the particu- 
Jars which happened at the taking of that place by the 
populace—an event which happened so short a time 
ago, And, in the accounts which have been published, 
there is scarcely a circumstance which is toid”in the 
same manner by any two narrators. 

From the site of the Bastile, I went to the manufac- 
ory of Gobelin Tapestry. It is extremely curious to 
see the operations of this manufacture. ‘The material 
on which the tapestry is worked consists merely of 
single threads ; which are — upon a frame, over 
which the workman leans. The outline of the pattern 
is marked in black chalk, u the threads ; and the 
worsted being ready rolled, artist then works it, in 
the various proper shades, with no other direction to 
guide him than a coloured model which hangs near 

The extraordinary part of the work is, that he 
produces the desired effect, using the most brilliant 
colours and the softest gradations of tints, with the hap- 

jest use of light and shadow, without looking at the’ 
bir side of his work in its progress ; for it is the inside 
which is always next to him. 

June 5th. Visited the institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb; the most interesting of all the establishments 
in Paris, The system‘of education, invented by the 
benevolent Abbé de l’Epée for the education of these 
helpless children, shut out, as it would seem, by nature, 
from the chief sources of intelligence, has been prose- 
cuted with equal success by the Abbé Sicard. The 
difficulty obviously consists in ware a medium 
of communication with the mind of the pupil. The Abbé 
de ’Epée, who, without preferment, or patronage, or 
other support, than that of his own patrimonia! means, 
devoted his life and fortune to the maintainance and 
educaton of a large domestic establishment of deaf and 
dumb, surmounted the difficulty, and invented a me- 
thod of conveying ideas to the mind, by means of visi- 
ble signs. his is done by writing the names of things, 
and, by a regular system of signs, establishing a con- 
nexion between the written words, and the ideas to be 
excited by them. This ingenious system would appear 
at first sight almost impracticable ; but, as the Abbé 
well observed, “ the connexion between ideas and the 
articulate sounds, which are the ordinary means by 
which they are excited in the mind, is quite as arbitrary 
as that between these ideas and the written characters 
he used to represent them to the eye.” 

The mind once stored with ideas, and a channel of 
communication established, the pupil is soon taught— 
what may be called the mechanical part of his education, 
the use and exercise of the organs of speech; and as 
a privation of any of the senses is found to produce a 
greater quickness in those that remain, the sense of 
sight becomes in the deaf and dumb so acute, that 
they can see the answer of the person with whom they 
converse, by observing the motion of the lips. 

Some of the definitions, which are recorded as the 
gene answers of Massieu and Leclerc, two of 

Sicard’s most celebrated pupils, at public exami- 
nations, are at once accurate and Peantifil To instance 
afew; Eternité—un jour sans hier nidemain; Recon- 
noissance—la mémoire du coeur ; Les sens-—des porte- 
idées. 

Many of the definitions of these pupils have been 
recorded ; but there are none more worthy of record 
than the answers which they made to the following 
question : “ Quelle differénce y a-t-il entre le désir et 
Pespérance?” Massieu’s reply is remarkable for meta- 
physical acuteness, and nice discrimination : “ Le désir 
est une inclination du cour; Uespérance—une con- 





fiance de lespirit.” Leclerc’s answer displays more 
imagination, and is indeed less a definition than an 
illustration ;—but it is a beautiful illustration: Le désir 
est un arbre en feuilles ; Pe. e—un arbre en fleurs ; 
la jouissance—un arbre en fruits.” 

he intellectual attainments of these persons furnish 
the strongest arguments against those doctrines which 
persuade us that the soul of man is only the result of 
the or, of sense. If any farther argument were 
needed to convince us of the immaterial nature of the 
thinking being within us, we might surely find it in the 
example afforded by the deaf and dumb ; which seems 
to prove that the soul’s existence is independent of the 
senses ; though their excitement may be required to 
call out its powers, and a ceriain material apparatus be 
ni to the manifestation of its faculties. 
' Ttyhaa been stated, as a lax coincidence, that a 
deaf and dumb pupil, being asked to define his idea of 
the sound of a trumpet, compared it to the colour red ; 
as Saunderson the famous blind Mathematical Pro- 
fessor, used to explain his idea of the colour red, by 
likening it to the sound of a trumpet. 

Drove afterwards to the Hétel Dieu, one of the larg- 
est hospitals in Paris. Every thing was neat and clean ; 
the furniture of the beds was white, and looked fresh 
and wholesome. In walking through the wards, though 
there was much to afflict the eye, there was nothing to 
offend any other sense. 

The French boast much of their surgical attain- 
ments ; and indeed their campaigns must have afforded 
them the most ample opportunities of practice and ex- 
perience. 

One improvement, I believe, they may have introduc- 
ed, which has been found of extensive benefit in milita- 
y practice ;--that of immediate amputation before im- 

ammation takes place ; in opposition to the old es- 
tablished system of waking the inflammation had 
subsided. 

7th. Left Paris for Dieppe, travelling the lower 
road to Rouen ; which passes along the banks of the 
Seine, and abounds more in picturesque prospect than 
any other which I have yet seen in Franee ; though this 
is not saying much in its favour. But the view of 
Rouen, from a height about a league from it, is very 
fine, and might be admired in any of England. 
Normandy, indeed, in many of its features, bears a 
striking resemblance to England ; and the likeness in- 
creases as you advance from Rouen towards Dieppe, 
through the green and fertile valley, rich in pastures and 
orchards, and peopled with the cotton-workers, by 
means of whom the French hope to rival our long- 
established superiority in that manufacture. 

Having now arrived at Dieppe, the last stage of the 
French territory, | would willmgly part with them in 
good humour. There are some amiable traits of cha- 
racter, which are universally prevalent, and must strike 
the most common observer. They are, almost without 
exception, a temperate people ; and, with wine at com- 
mand, which may be bought for almost nothing, they 
rarely drink to excess. It must be confessed too, that 
they are much kinder and gentler in their treatment of 
the brute part of the creation, than the lower orders of 
our own country ; and indeed the appearance of the 
animals confirms this opinion ; for you never see those 
maimed, broked-knee’d, miserable objects, the victims 
of ill-temper and ill-treatment, which so often shock one 
in England, 

Again—if the French have a much greater share of 
vanity than their insular neighbours, they are at least 
untainted with that ludicrous sort of pride which thrives 
so prodigiously in England—setting a fool in fermen- 
tation, and swelling him out with inflated ideas of self- 
importance ; for no one here is above speaking civilly 





to his inferior, how great soever the distance between 
them. The French too in many instances exhibit a 
praise-worthy disregard of outward appearance, to 
which the English, from pride or mauvaise honte, practise 
so eos a submission. In France no man need 
fear sinking in the estimation of his friends from the 
shabbiness of his coat, the height of his lodgings, or the 
fashion of his equipage. 

Ihave seen little else to mention with commendation, 
it may be that I have been blinded by national preju- 
dice ; for I believe it is difficult, if not impossible, t: 
acquire that impartiality which is so in the 
— of truth. It would seem that a man’s head was 
ike a bowl, and that he came into the world with a 
certain bias infixed by the hand of nature herself. Thi- 
bias in an Englishman’s head disposes him to dislike 


| every thing belonging to a Frenchman. I confess, til! 


I had resided in Tease I used to think that this pre 
judice was carried much too far; but Lleave it with « 
most devout wish that it may never be my misfortune 
to reside in it again; and a very strong that the 
national feeling, which has so long kept us a distinct 
ple in all our habits, feelings, and principles, may 
ong continue to be cherished ; and that the sound anu 
sufficient sentiment of love of country may never be 
laughed out of countenance by the vain and visionary 
nonsense of universal philanthropy. 

9th. Dieppe. Labor ultimus! Ascended the clift 
to snuff up the gale that comes from Old England. 
“Oh England! England! thou land of liberty—thou 
climate of good sense—-thou tenderest of mothers and 

ntlest of nurses ;—how I long to embrace thee again! 

nd yet now that [ am within twelve hours’ sail of 
thee, and that I can approach thee with amended 
health, and brighter prospects I feel a strange mixture 
of apprehension and anxiety. Who has not felt, 
though parting from friends is the severest of all trials, 
that meeting again is not without its disquietudes ; es- 
ecg | after a long absence from those with whom we 

ave been in the constant habit of thinking, talking, 
and acting? In such a situation a man fears lest he 
should find his friends, or lest his friends should find 
him, changed ; lest absence should have made such a 
gap in the chain which united them in the bonds of 
affection, that it may be doubtful whether the links will 
ever fit in together again. I believe I was led into this 
train of though by a passage in Mala, a wild little book 
of delightfully romantic nonsense, by Chateaubriand : 
“Mais que parle-je de la puissance des amitiés de la 
terre? Illusion! Chimére! Réve d’une imagination 
blessée! Vanité des vanités! Si un homme revenait 
4 In lumitre quelques années to 8a mort, je doute 
bie fat revu avec joie par ceux-la mémes qui ont versé 
e plus de larmes & sa mémoire ; tant on forme vite des 
autres liaisons--tant l’inconstance est naturelle & 
homme!” But the packet is ready and the wind is fa- 
vourable, 

June 10th. Onboard. The cliffs of Dieppe are as 
white as those of Albion; a name which we have been 
taught was applied to oar own island from something 
peculiar and remarkable in the colour of its rocks. This 
similarity of materials str s the notion that, at 
some remote period, the sea burst throngh the straits, 
and divided us from the continent ; a ht which is 
well expressed by Mason, when he makes old Ocean 
tear Brittania 
from reluctant Gaul 

And bid her be his queen. 

Long may she retain her sceptre !—and long may she 
continue to inspire such feelings as now rise within me 
in approaching her shores, and make me exult in the 
reflection that I was born an Englishman:— _ 

Tadrng ros veveiig re xod alwaros evrvopou sives ! 
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DESERTED VILLAGE. 


TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Year Sir, 

I can have no expectations, in an address of this 
ind, either to add to your reputation, or to establish 
my own. You can gain nothing from my admiration, 
as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said to ex« 
cel; and I may lose much by the severity of your judg- 
ment, as few have a juster taste in poetry than you. 
Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never paid 
rouch attention, I must be indulged at present in fol- 
‘owing my affections. The only dedication I ever made 
was to my brother, because | loved him better than 
most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to in- 
scribe this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification 
and mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not 
pretend to inquire; but I know you will object (and in- 
deed several of our best and wisest friends concur in 
the opinion,) that the depopulation it deplores is no 
where to be seen, and the disorders it laments are only 
éo be found in the poet’s own imagination, To this I can 
scarcely make any other answer than that I sincerely 
believe what I have written; that I have taken all pos- 
sible pains in my country excursions, for these four or 
five years past, to be certain of what I allege ; and that 
all my views and inquiries have led me to believe those 

niseries real, which here attempt to display. Butthis 
s not the place to enter into an inquiry, whether the 
country be depopulating or not; the discussion would 
sake up much room, and I should prove myself, at best, 
an indifferent olitician, to tire the reader with a long 
preface, when I want his unfatigued attention to a long 
poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I in- 
veigh against the increase of our luxuries; and here 
1lso I expect the shout of modern politicians against 
me. For twenty or thirty years past it has been the 
‘ashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest national 
advantages ; and all the wisdom of antiquity in that 
particular, as erroneous. Still, however, I must remain 
a, professed ancient on that head, and continue to think 
those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many 
vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have been 
tindone. Indeed, so much has been poured out of late 
on the other side of the question, that, merely for the 
sake of novelty and variety, one would sometimes wish 
2 be in the right. I am, dear Sir, your sincere friend, 
‘nd ardent admirer, Oxiver GoLpsMITH. 





Sweer Avsurn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain, 

‘Vhere smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s lingering blooms delay’d : 
Lear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
tLow often have I loiter’d o’er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear’d each scene! 
Flow often have I paused on every charm, 
The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topp’d the neighb’ring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 


“or talking age and whispering lovers made! 
tow often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
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The young contending as the old survey’d ; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place , 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms—but all these charms are fled, 


Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the w ole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But chok’d with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mould’ring wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the | 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade: 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rod of ground maintain’d its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 


But times are alter’d ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to _. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brighten’d all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Ausurn! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin’d grounds, 
And, many a Page elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs--and Gop has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 





Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down 


To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by eee : 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learn’d skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all Tsaw; 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return—and die at home at ae 


O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

ho quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly? 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang’rous deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. 


Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften’d ion below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung ; 
The sober herd that low’d to meet their young; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool ; 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made, 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled: 
All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, tor bread, 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her —— faggot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed and weep till morn ; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 


Near poate copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village vreacher’s modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had chang’d nor wish’d to change his place ; 
Unakilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 

ar other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 





The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
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Claim’d kindred there, and had his claims allow’d ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 


Shoulder’d his crutch and show’d how fields were won. 


Pleased with his guests, the good man learn’d to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits, or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain’d to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E’en childen follow’d with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth express’d, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress’d ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven, 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d: 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
*Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran—that he could guage: 
In arguing too, the parson own’d his skill, 
For e’en though vanquish’d, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thund’ring sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around,— 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph’d, is forgot.— 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where gray-beard mirth, and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
he parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The white-wash’d wall, the nicely-sanded floor, 
The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
With aspin boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 
While broken tea-cups, wisely a for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 
Vain transitory splendours! could not all 
eve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man’s heart; 
Thither no more the t shall repair, 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale, 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his pond’rous and learn to hear ; 
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The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the a bliss f° round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train, 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art: 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and own their first-born sway ; 
Lightly they trolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain: 
And e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 


The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy? 


Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
’Tis your’s to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with pata of freighted ore, 
And shouting folly hails them from her shore ; 
Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich men flock from al! the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name, 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his hie his park’s rnoethe bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds: 

he robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 
Has robb’d the neighb’ring fields of half their growth ; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 

While thus the land adorn’d for pleasure, all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 


As some fair female, unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 

But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaringimpotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d ; 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d, 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden, and a grave. 


Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of ourenen pride? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e’en the bare-worn common 1s denied. 


If to the city sped—What waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 
Here, while the proud their ee pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowns the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare, 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy! 
Are these thy serious thoughts 2 Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the er peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 


And pinched with cold, and es es | from the shower, 


With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 


Do thine, sweet Avsurn, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 








E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread ! 


Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their helpless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies, 
Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 


Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that parting 


day, 
That called them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep. 
The good old sire, the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe ; 
But for himself in conscious virtue brave, 
He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover’s for her father’s arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 
And blest the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
While her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 


O iuxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own ; 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldly woe ; 

Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 


E’en now the devastation is becun, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
E’en now, methinks, as pondering here [ stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land, 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand, 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love, 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit in those degenerate times of shame, 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride 
Thou source of all my bliss, ond all my woe, 
That found’st me at first, and keep’st me £0 ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell, and oh! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equit.octial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let ye we prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigours of th’ inclement clime ; 
Aid, slighted truth, with thy persuasive strain, 


Teach erring man to spurn of gain ; 
Teach him, that states of aaive arength pose 


While self-dependent power can time 
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HENRY, LORD VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 


THERE are some characters that seem formed b 
nature to take delight in struggling with opposition, and 
whose most agreeable hours are passed in storms of 
their own creating. The subject of the present sketch 
was, perhaps, of all others, the most indefatigable in 
raising himself enemies, to show his power in subduing 
them ; and was not less employed in improving his 
superior talents than in finding objects on which to ex- 
ercise their activity. His life was spent in a continual 
conflict of politics ; and, as if that was too short for the 
combat, he has left his memory as a subject of lasting 
contention, 

It is, indeed, no easy matter to preserve an acknow- 
ledged impartiality in talking of a man so differently 
regarded on account of his political, as well as his re- 
ligious principles, ‘Those whom his politics may please 
will be sure to condemn him for his religion ; and, on 
the contrary, those most strongly attached to his theo- 
logical opinions are the most likely to decry his politics. 
On whatever side he is regarded, he is sure to have op- 
posers ; and this was perhaps what he most desired, 
having, from nature, a mind better pleased with the 
struggle than the victory. 

Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, was 
born in the year 1672, at Battersea, in Surrey, ata seat 
that had been in the possession of his ancestors for ages 
before. His family was of the first rank, equally conspi- 
cuous for its antiquity, dignity, and large possessions. It 
is found to trace its origin as high as Adam de Port, 
Baron of Basing, in Hampshire, before the Conquest ; 
and in a succession of ages, to have produced warriors, 
patriots, and statesmen, someof whom were conspicuous 
for their loyalty, and others for their defending the rights 
of the people. His grandfather, Sir Walter St. John, 
of Battersea, marrying one of the daughters of Lord 
Chief Justice St. John, who, as all know, was strongly 
attached to the republican party, Henry, the subject of 
the present memoir, was brought up in his family, and 
consequently imbibed the first principles of his educa- 
tion amongst the dissenters, At that time, Daniel Bur- 
gess, a fanatic of a very peculiar kind, being at once 
possessed of zeal and humour, and as well known for the 
archness of his conceits as the furious obstinacy of his 
Pepaor! was confessor in the presbyterian way to 

s grandmother, and was appointed to direct our au- 
thor’s first studies, Nothing is so apt to diegust a feeling 
mind as mistaken zeal ; and, perhaps, the absurdity of 
the first lectures he received might have given him that 
contempt for all religions which he might have justly 
conceived against one. Indeed no task ean be more 
mortifying than what he was condemned to undergo : 
“I was obliged,” says he, in one place, “ while yet a 
boy, to read over the commentaries of Dr. Manton, 
whose pride it was to have made a hundred and nine- 
teen sermons on the hundred and nineteenth psalm.” 
Dr. Manton and his sermons were not likely to prevail 
much on one who was, perhaps, the most sharp-sizhted 
in the world at discovering the absurdities of others, 
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however he might have been guilty of establishing many 
of his own. 

But these dreary institutions were of no very long con- 
tinuance ; as soon asit wasfitto take him out of the hands 
of the women, he was sent to Eton school, and removed 
thence to Chnist-church college in Oxford. His genius 
and understanding were seen and admired in both 
these seminaries, but his love of pleasure had so much 
the ascendency, that he seemed contented rather with 
the consciousness of his own great powers than their 
exertion. However, his friends, and those who knew 
him most intimately, were thoroughly sensible of the 
extent of his mind ; and when he left the university, he 
was considered as one who had the fairest opportunity 
of making a shining figure in active life. 

Nature seemed not less kind to hum in her external 
embellishments than in adorning his mind. With the 
graces of a handsome person, and a face in which dig- 
nity was happily blended with sweetness, he had a 
manner of address that was very engaging. His vi- 
vacity was always awake, his apprehension was quick, 
his wit refined, and his memory amazing: his sublety 
in thinking and reasoning was profound ; and all these 
talents were adorned with an elocution that was irre- 
sistible. 

To the assemblage of so many gifts from nature, it 
was expected that art would soon give her finishing 
hand; and that a youth, begun in excellence, would 
soon arrive at perfection : but such is the perverseness 
of human nature, that an age which should have been 
employed in the acquisition of knowledge, was dissi- 
pated in pleasure; and instead of aiming to excel in 
vraiseworthy pursuits, Bolingbroke seemed more am- 
bitious of being thought the greatest rake about town. 
This period might have been compared to that of fer- 
mentation in liquors, which grow muddy before they 
brighten ; but it must also be confessed, that those 
liquors which never ferment are seldom clear.* In this 
state of disorder, he was not without his lucid inter- 
vals; and even while he was noted for keeping Miss 
Gumley, the most expensive prostitute in the kingdom, 
and bearing the greatest quantity of wine without in- 
toxication, he even then despised his paltry ambition. 
“The love of study,” says he, “and desire of know- 
ledge, were what I felt all my life ; and though my 
genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whispered so 
softly, that very often I heard him not in the hurry of 
these passions with which I was tansported, yet some 
calmer hours there were, and in them [ hearkened to 
him.” These sacred admonitions were indeed very 
few, since his excesses are remembered to this very 
day. I have spoken to an old man, who assured me, 





* Our author appears fond of this figure, for we find it in- 
troduced into his Kesay on Polite Literature. The pro- 
priety, however, both of the simile, and of the position it en- 
deavours to illustrate, is ably examined in a periodical 
work, entitled the Philanthrope, published in London in the 
year 1797. 





that he saw him and one of his companions run naked 
through the Park in a fit of intoxication ; but then it 
was a time when public decency might be transgressed 
with less danger than at present. 
During this period, as all his attachments were to 
leasure, so his studies only seemed to lean that way. 
is first attempts were in poetry, in which he discovers 
more wit than taste, more labour than harmony in his 
versification. We have a copy of his verses prefixed 
to Dryden’s Virgil, complimenting the poet, and prais- 
ing his translation. e have another, not so well 
known, prefixed toa French work, published in Hol- 
land by the Chevalier de St. Hyacinth, entitled, Le 
Chef-d-Geuvre @un Inconnu. is performance is a 


humorous piece of criticism upon a miserable old bal- 
lad ; and Bolingbroke’s compliment. though written in 


England, is printed in Greek characters, so that at the 
first glance it may deceive the eye, and be mistaken for 
real Greek. There are two or three things more of his 
composition, which have appeared since his death, but 
which do honour neither to his parts nor memory. 

In this mad career of pleasure he continued for some 
time ; but at length, in 1700, when he arrived at the 
twenty-eighth year of his age, he began to dislike his 
method of living, and to find that sensual pleasure alone 
was not sufficient to make the happiness of a reason- 
able creature, Ee therefore made his first effort to break 
from his state of infatuation, by marrying the daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Henry Winchescomb, a descend- 
ant from the famous Jack of Newbury, who, though 
but a clothier in the reign of Henry VIII., was able to 
entertain the king and all his retinue in the most splen- 
did manner. This lady was possessed of a fortune 
exceeding forty thousand pounds, and was not deficient 
in mental accomplishments ; but whether he was not 
yet fully satiated with his former pleasures, or whether 

er temper was not conformable to his own, it is certain 
they were far from living happily together. After co- 
habiting for some time together, they parted by mutual 
consent, both equally displeased ; he complaining of 
the obstinacy of her temper, she of the shamelessness of 
his infidelity. A great part of her fortune, some time 
after, upon his attainder, was given her back ; but, as 
her family estates were settled upon him, he enjoyed 
them after her death, upon the reversal of his attander. 

Having taken a resolution to quit the allurements of 
pleasure for the stronger attractions of ambition, soon 
after his marriage he procured a seat in the House of 
Commons, being elected for the borough of Wotton- 
Basset, in Wiltshire, his father having served: several 
times for the same place. Besides his natural endow- 
ments and his large fortune, he had other very cons 
derable advantages that gave him weight in the senate, 
and seconded his views of preferment. His grand- 
father, Sir Walter St. John, was still alive ; and that 
gentleman’s interest was so great in his own county 
of Wilts, that he represented it in two Parliaments in & 
former reign. His father also was then the represen 
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tative for the same ; and the interest of his wife’s fami- 
ly in the House was very extensive. Thus Boling- 
broke took his seat with many accidental helps, but his 
chief and great resource lay in his own extensive abi- 


lities. 

At that time the whig and the tory parties were 
strongly opposed in the House, and pretty nearly ba- 
lanced. In the latter years of King William, the tories, 
who from every motive were opposed to the court, had 
been gaining popularity, and now began to make a public 
stand against their competitors, Robert Harley, after- 
wards Earl of Oxford, a staunch and confirmed tory, 
was in the year 1700 chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and was continued in the same upon the 
accession of Queen Anne, the year ensuing. Boling- 
broke had all along been bred up, as was before ob- 
served, among the dissenters, his friends leaned to that 

rsuasion, and all his connexions were in the whig 
interest. However, either from principle or from per- 
ceiving the tory party to be then gaining ground, while 
the whigs were declining, he soon changed his con- 
nexions, and joined himself to Harley, for whom then 
he had the greatest esteem; nor did he bring him his 
vote alone, but his opinion, which, even before the end 
of his first session, he rendered very considerable, the 
House perceiving even in so young a speaker the 
greatest eloquence, united with the profoundest dis- 
cernment. ‘Lhe year following he was again chosen 
anew for the same borough, and persevered in his former 
attachments, by which he gained such an authority 
and influence in the House, that it was thought proper 
to reward his merit; and, on the 10th of April, 1704, 
he was appointed Secretary at War and of the Marine, 
his friend Harley having a little before been made 
Secretary of State. 

The tory party being thus established in power, it 
may easily be supposed that every method would be 
used to depress the whig interest, and to prevent it from 
rising; yet so much justice was done even to merit in 
an enemy, that the Duke of Marlborough, who might 
be considered as at the head of the opposite party, was 
supplied with all the necessaries for carrying on the war 
in Flanders with vigour ; and it is remarkable, that the 
greatest events of his campaigns, such as the battles of 
Blenheim and Ramilies, and several glorious attempts 
made by the duke to shorten the war by some decisive 
action, fell out while Bolingbroke was Secretary at 
War. In fact he was a sincere admirer of that great 
general, and avowed it upon all occasions to the last 
moment of his life; he knew his faults, he admired his 
virtues, and had the boast of being instrumental in giving 
lustre to those triumphs by which his own power was 
in a manner overthown. 

As the affairs of the nation were then in as fluctuating 
a state as at present, Harley, after maintaining the 
lead for above three years, was in his turn obliged to 
submit to the whigs, who once more became the pre- 
vailing party, and he was compelled to resign the seals. 
The friendship between him and Bolingbroke seemed 
at this time to have been sincere and disinterested ; for 
the latter chose to follow his fortune, and the next day 
resigned his employments in the administration, follow- 
ing his friend’s example, and setting an example at 
once of integrity and moderation. As an instance of 
this, when his coadjutors, the tories, were for carrying 
a violent measure in the House of Commons, in order 
to bring the Princess Sophia into England, Bolingbroke 
so artfully opposed it, that it dropped without a debate. 
For this his moderation was praised, but perhaps at the 
expense of his sagacity. 

‘or some time the whigs seemed to have gained a 
complete triumph, and upon the election of a new Par- 
liament, in the year 1708, Bolingbroke was not returned. 
The interval which followed, of above two years, he 
employed in the severest study, and this recluse period 
he ever after used to consider as the most active and 
serviceable of his whole life, But his retirement was 
soon interrupted by the prevailing of his party once 
more; for the Whig Parliament being pall we in the 
year 1710, he was again chosen, and Harley being 
made Chancellor, and Under-tr of the Exchequer, 
the important post of Secretary of State was given to 
our author, in which he discovered a degree of genius 
and assiduity that perhaps have never been known to 
be united in one person to the same degree. 

_ The English annals scarcely produce a more trying 
juncture, or that required cmb various abilities to 
regulate, He was then placed in a sphere where he 





- Was obliged to conduct the machine of state, struggling 


with a thousand various calamities; a desperate en- 
raged party, whose characteristic it has ever been to 
bear none in power but themselves ; a war conducted 
by an able general, his professed opponent, and whose 
victories only tended to render him every day more 

idable ; a foreign enemy, possessed of endless re- 
Sources, and seeming to gather strength from every 





defeat; an insidious alliance, that wanted only to gain 
the advantage of victory, without contributing to the 
expenses of the combat; a weak declining mistress, 
that was led by every report, and seemed ready to listen 
to whatever was said against him; still more, a gloomy, 
indolent, and suspicious colleague, that envied his 
power, and hated him for his abilities: these were a 
part of the difficulties that Bolingbroke had to struggle 
with in office, and under which he was to conduct the 
treaty of peace of Utrecht, which was considered as 
one of the most complicated negociations that history 
can afford, But nothing seemed too great for his abilities 
and industry ; he set himself to the undertaking with 
spirit; he began to pave the way to the intended treaty, 
by making the people discontented at the continuance 
of the war; for this purpose he employed himself in 
drawing up accurate computations of the numbers of 
our own men, and that of foreigners, employed in its 
destructive progress. He even wrote in the Examiner, 
and other periodical papers of the times, showing how 
much of the burden rested upon England, and how little 
was sustained by those who falsely boasted their al- 
liance. By these means, and after much debate in the 
House of Commons, the Queen received a petition 
from Parliament, showing the hardships the allies had 
put _ England in carrying on this war, and conse- 
quent 7 how necessary it was to apply relief to so ill- 
judged a connexion. It may be easily supposed that 
the Dutch, against whom this petition was chiefly 
levelled, did all that was in their power to oppose it: 
many of the foreign courts also, with whom he had any 
transactions, were continually at work to defeat the 
minister’s intentions. Memorial was delivered after 
memorial ; the people of England, the Parliament, and 


_all Europe, were made acquainted with the injustice 


and the dangers of such a proceeding ; however, Boling- 
broke went on with steadiness and resolution, and al- 
though the attacks of his enemies at home might have 
been deemed sufficient to employ his attention, yet he 
was obliged, at the same time that he furnished materials 
to the press in London, to furnish instructions to all our 
ministers and ambassadors abroad, who would do 
nothing but in pursuance of his directions. As an 
orator in the senate, he exerted all his eloquence, he 
stated all the great points that were brought before the 
House, he answered the objections that were made by 
the leaders of the opposition; and all this with such 
success, that even his enemies, while they opposed his 
power, acknowledged his abilities. Indeed, such were 
the difficulties he had to encounter, that we find him 
acknowledging himself some years after, that he never 
looked back on this great event, passed as it was, 
without a secret emotion of mind, when he compared 
the vastness of the undertaking, and the importance of 
the success, with the means employed to bring it about, 
and with those which were employed to fustrate his 
intentions, 

While he was thus industriously employed, he was 
not without the rewards that deserved to follow such 
abilities, joined to so much assiduity. In July, 1712, 
he was created Baron St. John of Lidyard Tregoze, in 
Wiltshire, and Viscount Bolingbroke; by the last of 
which titles he is now generally known, and is likely 
to be talked of by posterity ; he was also the same year 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of the county of Essex. 
By the titles of Tregoze and Bolingbroke, he united the 
honours of elder and younger branches of his family ; 
and thus transmitted into one channel the opposing 
interest of two races, that had been distinguished, one 
for their loyalty to King Charles I. the other for their 
attachment to the Parliament that opposed him. It 
was always his boast, that he steered clear of the ex- 
tremes for which his ancestors had been distinguished, 
ss kept the spirit of the one, and acknowledged 
the subordination that distinguished the other. 

Bolingbroke, being thus raised very near the summit 
of power, began to perceive more clearly the defects of 
him who was placed there. He now began to find, 
that Lord Oxford, whose party he had followed, and 
whose person he had enemned. 
able or so industrious as he sup} im tobe. He 
now from his heart to renounce the friendship 
which he once had for his coadjutor; he began to 
imagine him treacherous, mean, indolent, and invidious ; 
he even began to ascribe his own promotion to Oxford’s 
hatred, and to suppose that he was sent up to the House 
of Lords only to render him contemptible. These 
suspicions were partly true, and partly suggested by 
Bolingbroke’s own ambition : being sensible of his own 
superior importance and capacity, he could not bear 
to see another take the lead in public affairs, when he 
knew they owed their chief success to his own manage- 
ment. Whatever might have been his motives, whether 
of contempt, hatred, or ambition, it is certain an irrecon- 
cileable breach began between these two leaders of their 
party; their mutual hatred was so great, that even their 








own common interest, the vigour of their negociations, 
and the safety of their friends, were entirel i to 
it. It was in vain that Swift, who was admitted into their 
counsels, urged the unreasonable impropriety of their 
disputes; that, while they were thus at variance within 
the walls, the enemy were making irreparable breaches 
without. Bolingbroke’s antipathy was so great, that 
even success would have been hateful to him if Lord 
Oxford were to be a partner. He abhorred him to that 
degree, that he could not bear to be joined with him in 
any case; and even some time after, when the lives of 
both were aimed at, he could not think of concerting 
measures with him for their mutual safety, preferring 
even death itself to the appearance of a temporary 
friendship. 

Nothing could have been more weak and injudicious 
than their mutual animosities at this juncture; and it 
may be asserted with truth, that men who were unable 
to suppress or conceal their resentments u such a 
trying occasion, were unfit to take the lead in any 
measures, be their industry or their abilities ever so 
great. In fact, their dissensions were soon found to 
Involve not only them, but their party in utter ruin ; 
their hopes had for some time been declining, the whigs 
were daily gaining ground, and the queen’s death soon 
after totally destroyed all their schemes with their power. 

Upon the accession of George I. tothe throne, danger 
began to threaten the late ministry on every side: 
whether they had really intentions of bringing in the 
Pretender, or whether the whigs made it a pretext for 
destroying them, is uncertain ; but the king very soon 
began to show that they were to expect neither favour 
nor mercy at his hands. Upon his landing at Green- 
wich, when the court came to wait upon him, and Lord 
Oxford among the number, he studiously avoided taking 
any notice of him, and testified his resentment by the 
caresses he bestowed upon the members of the oppo- 
site faction. A regeney had been some time before a 
pointed to govern the kingdom, and Addison was made 
Secretary. Bolingbroke still maintained his place of 
State Secretary, but subject to the contempt of the great, 
and the insults of the mean. The first step taken by 
them to mortify him, was to order all letters and packets, 
directed to the Secretary of State, to be sent to Mr. 
Addison ; so that Bolingbroke was in fact removed from 
his office, that is, the execution of it, in two days after 
the queen’s death. But this was not the worst; for 
his mortifications were continually heightened by the 
daily humiliation of waiting at the door of the apartment 
where the regency sat, with a bag in his hand, and being 
all the time, as it were, ex to the insolence of those 
who were tempted by their natural malevolence, or who 
expected to make their court to those in power by abusing 
him. 

Upon this sudden -turn of fortune, when the seals 
were taken from him, he went into the country; and 
having received a message from court to be present 
when the seal was taken from the door of the secretary’s 
office, he excused himself, alleging, that so trifling a 
ceremony might as well be performed by one of the 
under secretaries, but at the same time requested the 
honour of kissing the king’s hand, to whom he testified 
the utmost submission. ‘This request, however, was 
rejected with disdain ; the king had been taught to re- 

rd him as an enemy, and threw himself entirely on 

e whigs for safety and protection. 

The new Parliament, mostly composed of whigs, 
met on the 17th of March, and in the king’s speech 
from the throne many inflaming hints were given, and 
many methods of violence chalked out to the two 
Houses. “The first steps (says Lord Bolingbroke, 
speaking on this occasion) in both were perfectly an- 
swerable ; and, tothe shame of the peerage be it spoken, 
I saw at that time several lords concur to condemn, in 
one general vote, all that they had approved ina former 
Parliament by many particular resolutions. Among 
several bloody resolutions proposed and — at this 
time, the resolution of impeaching me of high treason 
was taken, and I took that of leaving England, not in a 

anic terror, improved by the artifices of the duke of 
arlboro en I knew even at that time too well 
toact by his advice or information in any case, but on 
such grounds as the proceedings which soon followed 
sufficiently justified, and such as I have never repented 
building upon. Those who blamed it in the first heat, 
were soon after obliged to their language: for 
what other resolution could I take? The method of 
prosecution designed against me would have put me 
out of a condition immediately to act for myself, or to 
serve those who were less than me, but who 
were however in danger. On the other hand, how few 
were there on whose assistance I could depend, or to 
whom I would even in these circumstances be obliged ? 
The ferment in the nation was wrought up to a con- 
siderable height ; but there was at that time no reason 
to expect that it could influence the proceedings in Par- 
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liament, in favour of those who should be accused : left 
to its own movement, it was much more proper to 
quicken than slacken the prosecutions; and who was 
there to guide its motions? The tories, who had been 
true to one another to the last, were a handful, and no 
great vigour could be expected from them ; the whim- 
sicals, disappointed of the figure which they hoped to 
make, began indeed to join their old friends. One of 
the principal among them, namely, the Earl of Anglesea, 
was so very good as to confess to me, that if the court 
had called the servants of the late queen to account, 
and stopped there, he must have considered himself as 
a judge, and acted according to his conscience on what 
should have appeared to him; but that war had been 
declared to the whole tory party, and that now the 
state of things was altered. ‘This discourse needed no 
commentary, and proved to me, that I had never erred 
in the judgment I made of this set of men. Could I 
then resolved to be obliged to them, or to suffer with 
Oxford? Asmuchas [I still was heated by the disputes, 
in which I had been all my life engaged against the 
whigs, I would sooner have chosen to owe my security 
to their indulgence, than to the assistance of the whim- 
sicals; but I thought banishment, with all her train of 
evils, preferable to either.” 

Such was the miserable situation to which he was 
reduced upon this occasion: of all the number of his 
former flatterers and dependants, scarcely was one 
found remaining. Every hour brought fresh reports of 
his alarming situation, and the dangers which threatened 
him and his party on all sides. Prior, who had been 
employed in negociating the treaty of Utrecht, was come 
over to Dover, and promised to reveal all he knew. 
The Duke of Marlborough planted his creatures round 
his lordship, who artfully endeavoured to increase the 
danger; and an impeachment was actually preparing 
in which he was accused of high treason. It argued 
therefore no great degree of timidity in his lordship, to 
take the first opportunity to withdraw from danger, and 
to suffer the boilings of popular animosity to quench 
the flame that had been raised against him : accordingly, 
having made a gallant show of despising the machi- 
nations against him, having appeared in a very uncon- 
cerned manner at the play-house in Drury-lane, and 


a good deal by his attachment to the whig interest 
during the former reign, now undertook to bring in and 
conduct the charge against him in the House of Com- 
mons. His impeachment consisted of six articles, 
which Walpole read to the House, in substance as 
follows :—First, that whereas the Lord Bolingbroke 
had assured the Dutch ministers, that the queen his 
mistress would make no peace but in concert with them, 
yet he had sent Mr. Prior to France that same year with 
proposals for a treaty of peace with that monarch, 
wihout the consent of the allies. Secondly, that he 
advised and promoted the making a separate treaty of 
convention with France, which was signed in Septem- 
ber. Thirdly, that he disclosed to M. Mesnager, the 
French minister at London, this convention, which was 
the preliminary instructions to her majesty’s plenipo- 
tentiaries at Utrecht. Fourthly, that her majesty’s final 
instructions to her plenipotentiaries were disclosed by 
him to the Abbot Gualtier, who was an emissary of 
France. Fifthly, that he disclosed to the French the 
manner how Tournay in Flanders might be gained by 
them. And lastly, that he advised and promoted the 
yielding up Spain and the West Indies to the Duke of 
Anjou, then an enemy to her majesty. These were 
urged by Walpole with great vehemence, and aggra- 
vated with all the eloquence of which he was master. 
He challenged any person in behalf of the accused, and 
asserted, that to vindicate, were in a manner to share 
his guilt. In this universal consternation of the tory 
arty, none was for some time seen to stir; but at 
ength General Ross, who had received favours from his 
lordship, boldly stood up, and said, he wondered that 
no man more capable was found to appear in defence 
of the accused. However, in attempting to proceed, he 
hesitated so much that he was obliged to sit down, ob-” 
serving, that he would reserve what he had to say to 
another opportunity. It yo easily be supposed, that 
the whigs found no great difficulty in passing the vote 
for his impeachment through the House of Commons. 
It was brought into that House on the 10th of June, 
1715, it was sent up to the House of Lords on the 6th 
of August ensuing, and in consequence of which he 
was attainted by them of high treason on the 10th of 
September. Nothing could be more unjust than such 





having bespoke another play for the night e: g; 
having subscribed to a new opera that was to be acted 
some time after, and talked of making an elaborate de- 
fence ; he went off that same night in disguise to Dover, 
as a servant to Le Vigne, a messenger belonging to the 
French king ; and there one William Morgan, who had 
been a captain in General Hill’s regiment of dragoons, 
hired a vessel, and carried him over to Calais, where 
the governor attended him in his coach, and carried him 
to his house with all possible distinction. 

The news of Lord Bolingbroke’s flight was soon 
known over the whole town; and the next day a letter 
from him to Lord Lansdowne was handed about in 
print, to the following effect : 

“ My Lorp, 


“I left the town so abruptly, that I had no time to 
take leave of you or any of my friends. You will excuse 
me, when you know that I had certain and repeated in- 
formations, from some who are in the secret of affairs, 
that a resolution was taken, by those who have power 
to execute it, to pursue me to the scaffold. My blood 
was to have been the cement of a new alliance, nor 
could my innocence be any security, after it had once 
been demanded from abroad, and resolved on at home, 
that it was necessary to cut me off Had there been 
the least reason to hope for a fair and open trial, after 
having been already prejudged unheard by the two 
Houses of Parliament, I should not have declined the 
strictest examination. I challenge the most inveterate 
of my enemies to produce any one instance of a criminal 
correspondence, or the least corruption of any part of 
the administration in which I was concerned. If my 
zeal for the honour and dignity of my Royal Mistress, 
and the true interest of my country, have any where 
ween me to let slip a warm or unguarded expres- 
sion, I hope the most favourable interpretation will be 
pat upon it. [tis a comfort that will remain with me 
mall my misfortunes, that I served her majesty faithfully 
and dutifully, in that especially which she had most at 
heart, relieving her e from a bloody and expensive 
war, and that f have also been too much an Englishman 
to. sacrifice the interests of my country to any foreign 
ally ; and it is for this-crime only that I am now driven 
from. thence. You shall hear more at large from me 
shortly. 

“ Yours,” etc. 

No sooner was it universally known that he was re- 
tired to France, than his flight was construed into a 
proof of his guilt; and hisenemies accordingly set about 
driving on his impeachment with redoubled alacrity. 
Mr., afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, whe had suffered 





a ; but justice had been drowned in the spirit 
of party. 

olingbroke, thus finding all hopes cut off at home, 
began to think of improving his wretched fortune upon 
the continent. He had left England with a very small 
fortune, and his attainder totally cut off all resources for 
the future. In this depressed situation he began to 
listen to some proposals which were made by the Pre- 
tender, who was then residing at Bar, in France, and 
who was desirous of admitting Bolingbroke into his 
secret councils, A proposal of this nature had been 
made shortly after his arrival at Paris, and before his 
attainder at home; but, while he had yet any hopes of 
succeeding in England, he absolutely refused, and made 
the best applications his ruined fortune would permit, 
to prevent the extremity of his prosecution. 

e had for some time waited for an opportunity of 
determining himself, even after he found it vain to think 
of making his peace at home. He let his Jacobite 
friends in England know that they had but to command 
him, and he was ready to venture in their service the 
little all that remained, as frankly as he had exposed all 
that was gone. At length, says he, talking of h:mself, 
these commands came, and were executed in the fol- 
lowing manner. The person who was sent to me ar- 
rived in the beginning of July, 1715, at the place I had 
retired to in Dauphiny. He spoke in the name of all 
his friends whose authority could influence me; and he 
brought word, that Scotland was net only ready to take 
arms, but under some sort of dissatisfaction to be with- 
held from beginning: that in England the people were 
exasperated against the government to such a degree, 
that, far from wanting to be encouraged, they could not 
be restrained from insulting it on every occasion ; that 
the whole tory party was become avowedly Jacobites ; 
that many officers of the army, and the majority of the 
soldiers, were well affected to the cause; that the city of 
London was ready to rise, and that the enterprises for 
seizing of several places were ripe for exeeution ; in a 
word, that most of the principal tories were in concert 
with the Duke of Ormond : for | had pressed particularly 
to beinformed whether his grace acted alone, or if not, who 
were his council ; and that the others were so disposed, 
that there ren-.ined no doubt of their joining as soon as 
the first blow should be struck. He added, that my 
friends were a little surprised to observe that I lay 
neuter in such a conjuncture. He represented to me 
the danger I ran, of being prevented by people of all 
sides from having the merit of engaging early in this 
enterprise, and how unaccountable it would be for a 
man, impeached and attainted under the present govern- 
ment, to take no share in bringing about a revolution 








so near at hand and so certain, He entreated that [ 
would defer no longer to join the Chevalier, to advise 
and assist in carrying on his affairs, and to solicit and 
aegociate at the court of France, where my friends ims 
agined that I should not fail to meet a favourable 
tion, and whence they made no doubt of receiving 
sistance in a situation of affairs so critical, 80 unex 
and so promising. He concluded, by giving me a letter 
from the Pretender, whom he had seen in his way to 
me, in which I was pressed to repair without loss of 
time to Commercy ; and this instance was grounded on 
the message which the bearer of the letter had b t 
me from England. In the progress of the conversation 
with the messenger, he related a number of facts, which 
satisfied me as to the general disposition of the peo- 
ple; but he gave me little satisfaction as to the mea- 
sures taken to improve this disposition, for driving the 
business on with vigour, if it tended to a revolution, or 
for supporting it to advantage, if it spun into a war, 
When I questioned him concerning several persons 
whose disinclination tothe government admitted ne 
doubt, and whose names, quality, and experience were 
very essential to the success of the undertaking, he 
owned to me that they kept a great reserve, and did at 
most but encourage others to act by general and dark 
expressions. I received this account and this summons 
ill in my bed ; yet important as the matter was, a few 
minutes served to determine me. The circumstances 
wanting to form a reasonable inducement to engage did 
not excuse me; but the smart of a bill of attainder 
tingled in every vein, and I looked on my party to be 
under oppressiun, and to call for my assistance. Besides 
which, I considered first that | should be certainly in- 
formed, when I conferred with the Chevalier, of many 
particulars unknown to this gentleman: for did not 
imagine that the English could be so near to take up 
arms as he represented them to be, on no other founda- 
tion than that which he exposed. 

In this manner, having for some time debated with 
himself, and taken his resolution, he lost no time in re- 
pairing to the Pret at Co cy, and took the 
seals of that nominal king, as he had formerly those of 
his potent mistress. But this was a terrible falling off 
indeed ; and the very first conversation he had with this 
weak projector, gave him the most unfavourable expec- 
tations of future success, He talked to me, says his 
lordship, like a man who expected every moment to set 
out for England or Scotland, but who did not very well 
know for which : and when he entered into the par- 
ticulars of his affairs, I found, that concerning the for- 
mer he had nothing more circumstantial or positive to 
x upon than what I have already related. But the 

uke of Ormond had been for some time, I cannot 
say how long, engaged with the Chevalier: he had 
taken the direction of this whole affair, as far as it re- 
lated to England, upon himself; and had received a 
commission for this purpose, which contained the mest 
ample powers that could be given. But still, however, 
all was unsettled, undetermined, and ill understood. 
The duke had asked from France a small body of forces, 
a sum of money, and a quantity of ammunition ; butto 
the first part of the request he received a flat denial, 
but was made to hope that some arms and some ammu- 
nition might he given. This was but a very gloomy 
prospect ; yet hope swelled the depressed party so high 
that they talked of nothing: less than an‘instant and 
ready revolution. It was their interest to be secret and 
industrious ; but, rendered sanguine by their passions, 
they made no doubt of subverting a govermnent with 
which they were angry, and gave as great an alarm as 
would have been imprudent at the eve of a general in- 
surrection. 

Such was the state of things when Bolingbroke ar- 
rived to take up his new office at Commercy ; and al- 
though he saw the deplorable state of the party with 
whith he was embarked, yet he reselved to give his 
affairs the best. complexion he was able, and set out for 
Paris, in order to procure from that court the necessary 
suceours for his new master’s invasion of England, But 
his reception and negociations at Paris were still more 
unpromising than those at Commercy ; and nothing 
but absolute infatuation seemed to dictate every mea- 
sure taken by the party. He there found a multitude 
of people at work, and every one doing what seemed 
good in his own eyes ; no subordination, no order, no 
concert. The Jacobites had wrought one another up 
to look upon the success of the present designs as in 
fallible : every mecting-house which the populace de- 
molished, as he himself says, every little drunken riot 
which happened, served to confirm them in these 
sanguine expectations ; and there was hardly one among 
them, who would lese the air of contributing by his in- 
trigues to. the restoration, which he took for granted 
would be brought about in a few weeks. Careand hope, 
says our author very humorously, sat on every busy 
Irish face: ; those who could read and wnte had letters 
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to show, and those who had not arrived to this pitch of 
erudition had their secrets to whisper. No sex was ex- 
cluded from this ministry ; Fanny Oglethorpe kept her 
corner init ; and Olive Trant, a woman of the same 
mixed reputation, was the great wheel of this political 
machine. The ridiculous vorrespondence was carried 
on with England by —_ of like importance, and who 
were busy in sounding the alarm in the ears ofan enemy, 
whom it was their interest to surprise. By these means, 
as he himself continues to inform us, the government of 
England was put on its guard, so that before he came 
to Paris, what was doing had been discovered. The 
little armament made at Havre de Grace, which fur- 
nished the only means to the Pretender of landing on 
the coasts of Britain, and which had exhausted the 
treasury of St. Germain’s, was talked of publicly. The 
Earl of Stair, the English minister at that city, very soon 
discovered its destination, and all the particulars of the 
intended invasion ; the names of the persons from 
whom supplies came, and who were particularly active 
in the design, were whispered about at tea-tables and 
coffee-houses, In short, what by the indiscretion of 
the projectors, what by the private interests and am- 
bitious views of the French, the most private transac- 
tions came to light; and such of the more prudent 
plotters, who supposed that they had trusted their heads 
to the keeping of one or two friends, were in reality at 
the mercy of numbers. Into such company, exclaims 
our noble writer, was I fallen for my sins. Still, how- 
ever, he went on, steering in the wide ocean without a 
compass, till the death of Louis XIV., and the arrival 
of the Duke of Ormond ut Paris, rendered all his en- 
deavours abortive: yet, notwithstanding these un- 
favourable circumstances, he still continued to dispatch 
several and directions for England, to which 
he received very evasive and ambiguous answers. 
Among the number of these, he drew up a paper at 
Chaville, in concert with the Duke of Ormond, Marshal 
Berwick, and De Torcy, which was sent to England 
just before the death of the King of France, representing 
that France could not answer the demands of their 
memorial, and praying directions what to do. A reply 
to this came to him through the French Secretary of 
State, wherein they declared themselves unable to say 
any thing, till they saw what turn affairs would take on 
the death of the king, which had reached their ears. 
Upon another occasion, a message coming from Scot- 
land to press the Chevalier to hasten their rising, he 
dispatched a messenger to London to the Earl of Mar, 
to tell him that the concurrence of England in the insur- 
rection was ardently wished and expected : but, in- 
stead of that nobleman’s waiting for instructions, he 
had — gone into the Highlands, and there actually 
put himself at the head of his clans, After this, in con- 
cert with the Duke of Ormond, he dispatched one Mr. 
Hamilton, who got all the papers by heart, for fear of a 
miscarriage, to their friends in England, to inform them, 
that though the Chevalier was destitute of succour, and 
all reasonable hopes of it, yet he would land as they 
pleased in England or Scotland at a minute’s warning; 
and therefore they might rise immediately after they had 
sent dispatches to him. To this message Mr. Hamil- 
ton returned very soon with an answer given by Lord 
Lansdowne, in the name of all the persons privy to the 
secret, that since affairs grew daily worse, and would 
not mend by delay, the malcontents in England had re- 
solved to declare immediately, and would be ready to 
ie the Duke of Ormond on his landing; adding, that 

i$ person would be as safe in England as in Scotland, 
and that in — other respect it was better he should 
land in England ; that they had used their utmost en- 
deavours, and hoped the western counties would be in 
a good posture to receive him ; and that he should land 
as near as possible to Plymouth. With these assurances 
the duke embarked, though he had heard before of the 
seizure of many of his most zealous adherents, of the 
dispersion of many more and the consternation of all ; 
so that upon his arrival at Plymouth, finding nothing in 
readiness, he returned to Britany. In these circum- 
stances the Pretender himself sent to have a vessel got 
ready for him at Dunkirk, in which he went to Scot- 
land, leaving Lord Bolingbroke all this while at Paris, 
to try if by any means some assistance might not be 
procured, without which all hopes of success were at 
an end. It was during this negociation upon this miser- 
able proceeding, that he was sent for by Mrs. Trant 
{a woman who had for some time before ingratiated 
herself with the Regent of France, by supplying him 
with mistresses from England), to a little house in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where she lived with Mademoiselle 
Chausery, an old superannuated waiting-woman be- 
longitig to the regent. By these he was acquainted 
with the measures they ha taken for the service of the 
Duke of Ormond; although Bolingbroke, who was 
actual secretary to the negociation, had never been ad- 
mitted to a confidence in their secrets, He was there- 








fore a little surprised at finding such mean agents em- 
ployed without his privity, and very soon found them 
utterly unequal to the task. He quickly therefore with- 
drew himself from such wretched auxiliaries, and the 
regent himself seemed pleased at his defection. 

n the mean time the Pretender set sail from Dun- 
kirk for Scotland; and though Bolingbroke had all 
along perceived that his cause was hopeless, and his 
projects ill-designed ; although he had met with no- 
thing but opposition and disappointment in his service ; 
sa he considered that this of all others was the time 

e could not be pernutted to relax in the cause. He 
now therefore neglected no means, forgot no argument, 
which his understanding could suggest, in applying to 
the court of France; but his success was not answer- 
able to his industry. The King of France, not able to 
furnish the Pretender with money himself, had written 
some time before his death to his grandson the King 
of Spain, and had obtained from him a promise of forty 
thousand crowns. A small part of this sum had been 
received by the queen’s treasurer, at St. Germain’s, and 
had been sent to Scotland, or employed to defray the 
expenses which were daily making on the coast; at 
the same time Bolingbroke pressed the Spanish am- 
bassador at Paris, and solicited the minister at the 
court of Spain. He took care to have a number of of- 
ficers picked out of the Irish troops which serve in 
France, gave them their routes, and sent a ship to re- 
ceive and transport them to Scotland. Still, however, 
the money came in so slowly, and in such trifling sums, 
that it turned to little account, and the officers were on 
their way to the Pretender. At the same time he formed 
a design of engaging French privateers in the expedi- 
tion, that were to have carried whatever should be ne- 
cessary to send to any part of Britain in their first 
voyage, and then to cruise under the Pretender’s com- 
mission. He had actually agreed for some, and had it 
in his power to have made the same bargain with others : 
Sweden on the one side, and Scotland on the other, 
could have afforded them retreats ; and, if the war had 
been kept up in any part of the mountains, this arma- 
ment would have been of the utmost advantage. But 
all his projects and negociations failed by the Preten- 
der’s precipitate return, who was not above six weeks 
in his expedition, and flew out of Scotland even before 
all had been tried in his defence. 

The expedition being in this manner pearny defeated, 
Bolingbroke now began to think that it was his duty as 
well as interest to save the poor remains of the disa 

inted party. He never had any great opinion of the 
Pretender’s success before he set off; but when this 
adventurer had taken the last step which it was in his 
power to make, our secretary then resolved to suffer nei- 
ther him nor the Scotch, to be any longer bubbles of their 
own credulity, and of the scandalous artifices of the 
French court. In a conversation he had with the 
Marshal de Huxelles, he took occasion to declare, that 
he would not be the instrument of amusing the Scotch ; 
and since he was able to do them no other service, he 
would at least inform them of what little dependence 
they might place upon assistance from France. He 
added, that. he weld send them vessels, which, with 
those already on the coxst of Scotland, might serve to 
bring off the Pretender, the Earl of Mar, and as many 
others as possible. The Marshal approved his reso- 
lution, and advised him to execute it, as the only thing 
which was left to do; but in the mean time the Pre- 
tender landed at Graveline, and gave orders to stop all 
vessels bound on his account to Scotland ; and Boling- 
broke saw him the morning after his arrival at St. Ger- 
main’s, and he received him with open arms. 

As it was the Secretary’s business, as soon as Bo- 
lingbroke heard of his return, he went to acquaint the 
French court with it; when it was recommended to 
him to advise the Pretender to proceed te Bar with all 
possible diligence ; and inthis measure Bolingbroke en- 
tirely concurred. But the Pretender himself was in 
no such haste: he had @ mind to stay some time at 
St. Germain’s, and in the neighbourhood of Paris, and 
to have a private meeting with the regent: he accor- 
dingly sent Bolingbroke to solicit this meeting, who 
exerted all his influence in the negociation. He wrote 
and spoke to the Marshal de Huxelles, who answered 
by word of mouth and by letters, refusing him by both, 
and assuring him that the regent said the things which 
were asked were puerilities, and swore he would 
not see him. The , no ways displeased with 
his ill-success, returned with this answer to his master, 
who acquiesced in this determination, and declared he 
would instantly set out for Lorrain, at the same time 
assuring Bolingbroke of his firm reliance on his integrity. 

However, the Pretender, instead of taking post for 
Lorrain, as he had promised, went to alittle house in 
the Bois de Bologne, where his female ministers resided, 
and there continued several days, seeing the Spanish 
and Swedish ministers, and even the regent himself. 





It might have been in these interviews that he was set 

gainst his new tary, and taught to believe that he 
had been remiss in his duty and false to his trust: be 
this as it will, a few days after the Duke of Ormond 
came to see Bolingbroke, and, having first prepared him 
for the surprise, put into his hands a note directed to 
the duke, and a little scrip of paper directed to the 
secretary: they were both in Pretender’s hand- 
writing, and dated as if written by him on his way to 
Lorrain ; but in this Bolingbroke was not to be de- 
ceived, who knew the place of his present residence. 
In one of these papers the Pretender declared that he had 
no farther occasion for the secretary’s service ; and the 
other was an order to him to give up the papers in his of- 
fice ; all which, he observes, might have been contained 
in a letter-case of a moderate size. He gavethe Duke 
the seals, and some papers which he could readily come 
at; but for some others, in which there were several 
insinuations, under the Pretender’s own hand, reflect- 
ing on the duke himself, these he took care to convey 
by a safe hand, since it would have been very improper 
that the duke should have seen them. Ashe thus gave 
up without scruple all the papers which remained in 
his hands, because he was determined never to make 
use of them, so he declares he took a secret pride in 
never asking for those of his own which were in the 
Pretender’s “hands ; contenting himself with making 
the duke understand, how little need there was to get 
rid of a man in this manner, who only wanted an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of the Pretender and his cause. In 
fact, if we survey the measures taken on the one side, 
and the abilities of the man on the other, it will not ap- 
pearany way wonderful that he should be disgusted 
with a party, who had neither principle to give a foun- 
dation to their hopes, union to advance them, nor abi- 
lities to put them in motion. 

Bolingbroke, being thus dismissed from the Preten- 
der’s service, supposed that he had got rid of the trouble 
and the ignominy of so mean an employment at the 
same time; but he was mistaken: he was no sooner 
rejected from the office than articles of impeachment 
were preferred against him, in the same manner as he 
had before been impeached in England, though not 
with such effectual injury to his person and fortune. 
The articles of his impeachment by the Pretender were 
branched out into seven heads, in which he was accus- 
ed of treachery, incapacity, and neglect. The first 
was, that he was never to be found by those whe came 
to him about business ; and if by chance or stratagem 
they got hold of him, he affected. being in a hurry, and 
by putting them off to another time, stil] avoided giving 
them any answer. The second was, that the Earl of 
Mar complained, by six different messengers at differ- 
ent times, before the Chevalier came from Dunkirk, 
of his being in want of arms and ammunition, and pray- 
ed a speedy relief; and though the things demanded 
were in my lord’s power, there was not so much as one 
pound of powder in any of the ships which by his lord- 
ship’s directions parted from France. Thirdly, the 
Pretender himself after his arrival sent General Hamil- 
ton to inform him, that his want of arms and ammuni- 
tion was such, that he should be obliged to leave Scot- 
land, unless he received speedy relief; yet Lord Boling- 
broke amused Mr. Hamilton twelve days together, and 
did not introduce him to any of the French ministers 
though he was referred to them for a particular account 
of affairs; or so much as communicated his letters to 
the queen, or any body else. Fourthly, the Count de 
Castel Blanco had for several months at Havre a 
considerable quantity ef arms and ammunition, and 
did daily ask his lordship’s orders how to dis of 
them, but never got any instructions. Fifthly, the 
Pretender’s friends at the French court had for some 
time past no very good opinion of his lordship’s inte- 
grity, and a very bad one of his discretion. Sixthly, at 
a time when many merchants in France would have 
carried privately any quantity of arms and ammunition 
into Scotland, his lordship desired a public order for the 
embarkation, which being a thing not to be granted, ia 
said to have been done in order to urge a denial, 
Lastly, the Pretender wrote to his lordship by every 
occasion after his arrival in Scotland ; and though there 
were many opportunities of writing in return, yet, from 
the time he landed there to the day he left it, he never 
received any letter from his lordship. Such were the 
articles, by a very extraordinary reverse of fortune, pre- 
ferred against Lord Bolingbroke, in less than a year 
after similar articles were drawn up against him by the 
opposite party at home. It is not easy to find out what 
he could have done thus to disoblige all sides; but he 
had learned by this time to make out happiness from 
the consciousness of his own desi and to consider 
all the rest of mankind as uniting in a faction to oppress 
virtue. 

Bat though it was mortifying to be thus rejected on 
both sides, yet he was pas Ao in vindicating biw- 
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self from all. Against these articles of impeachment, 
therefore, he drew up an elaborate answer in which he 
vindicates himself with great plausibility. He had long, 
as he asserts, wished to leave the Pretender’s service, 
but was entirely at a loss how to conduct himself in so 
dificult a resignation ; but at length, says he, the Pre- 
tender and his council disposed of things better for me 
than I could have done for myself. J had resolved, on 
his return from Scotland, to follow him till his residence 
should be fixed somewhere ; after which, having served 
the tories in this, which I looked upon as their last 
struggle for power, and having continued to act in the 
Pretender’s aflairs till the end of the term for which I em- 
barked with him, I should have esteemed myself to be 
at liberty, and should, in the civilist manner | was able, 
have taken my leave of him. Had we parted thus, 
I should have remained in a very strange situation all 
the rest of my life; on one side he would have thought 
that he had a night on any future occasion to call me 
out of my retreat, the tories would probably have 
thought the same thing; my resolution was taken to 
refuse them both, and I foresaw that both would con- 
demn me; on the other side, the consideration of his 
having kept measures with me, joined to that of having 
once openly declared for him, would have created a 
point of honour, by which I should have been tied down, 
not only from ever engaging against him, but also from 
making my peace at home. The Pretender cut this 
Gordian knot asunder at one blow ; he broke the links 
of that chain which former engagements had fastened 
on me, and gave me aright to esteem myself as free 
from all obligations of keeping measures with him, as 
I should have continued if I had never engaged in his 
interest. 

It is not to be supposed that one so very delicate to 
preserve his honour, would previously have basely be- 
trayed his employer; a man, conscious of acting so in- 
famous a part, would have undertaken no defence, but 
let the accusations, which could not materially affect 
him, blow over, and wait for the calm that was to suc- 
ceed in tranquillity. He appeals to all the ministers 
with whom he transacted business, for the integrity of 
his proceedings at that juncture ; and had he been really 
pan when he opposed the ministry here after his re- 
turn, they would not have failed to brand and detect his 
duplicity. The truth is, that he perhaps was the most 
disinterested minister at that time in the Pretender’s 
court; as he had spent great sums of his own money in 
his service, and never would be obliged to him for a far- 
thing, in which case he believes he was single. His 
integrity is much less impeachable on this occasion than 
his ambition ; for all the steps he took ed be fairly as- 
cribed to his displeasure at having the Duke of Ormond 
and the Earl of Mar treated more confidentially than 
himself. It was his aimalways to be foremost in ever 
administration, and he could not bear to act as subal- 
tern to so paltry a court as that of the Pretender’s, 

At all periods of his exile, he still looked towards 
home with secret regret; and had even taken every op- 
portunity to apply to those in power, either to soften his 

rosecutions, or lessen the number of his enemies at 
1ome. In accepting his office under the Pretender, he 
made it a condition to be at liberty to quit the post 
whenever he should think proper; and being now dis- 
gracefully dismissed, he turned his mind entirely towards 
making his peace in England, and employing all the 
unfortunate experience he had acquired to undeceive 
his tory friends, and to promote the union and quiet of 
his native country. It was not a little favourable to his 
hopes, that about this time, though unknown to him, 
the Earl of Stair, ambassador to the French court, had 
received full power to treat with him whilst he was en- 
gaged with the Pretender ; but yet had never made him 
any proposals, which might be considered as the gross- 
est outrage. But when the breach with the Pretender 
was universally known, the earl sent one Monsieur 
Saludin, a gentleman of Geneva, to Lord Bolingbroke, 
to communicate to him his Majesty King George’s 
favourable disposition to grant him a pardon, and his 
own earnest desire to serve him as far as he was able. 
This was an offer by much too advantageous for Boling- 
broke, in his wretched circumstances, to refuse; he 
embraced it, as became him to do, with all possible 
sense of the king’s goodness, and of the ambassador’s 
friendship, They had frequent conferences shortly after 
upon the subject, The turn which the English ministry 
gave the matter, was to enter into a treaty to reverse 
his attainder, and to stipulate the conditions on which 
this act of grace should be granted him; but this method 
of negociation he would by no means submit to; the 
notion of a treaty shocked him, and he resolved neverto be 
restored, rather than go that way to work. Accordingly, 
ine opened himself without any reserve to Lord Stair, 
and told him, that he looked upon himself obliged in 
nonour and conscience to undeceive his friends in En- 
gland, both as to the state of forcign affairs, as to the 





management of the Jacobite interest abroad, and as to 
the characters of the persons; in every one of which 
points he knew them to be grossly and most danger- 
ously deluded. He observed, that the treatment he had 
received from the Pretender and his adherents, would 
justify him to the world in doing this; that, if he re- 
mained in exile all his life, he might be assured that he 
would never have more to do with the Jacobite cause ; 
and that, if he were restored, he would give it an effec- 
tual blow, in making that apology which the Pretender 
had put him under a necessity of making: that in doing 
this, he flattered himself that he should contribute some- 
thing towards the establishment of the king’s govern- 
ment, and to the union of his subjects, He added, that 
if the court thought him sincere in those professions, a 
treaty with him was unnecessary ; and if they did not 
believe so, then a treaty would be dangerous to him. 
The Earl of Stair, who has also,confirmed this account 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s in a letter to Mr. Crages, readily 
came into his sentiments on this head, and soon after 
the king approved it upon their representations ; he ac- 
cordingly reccived a promise of pardon from George I, 
who, on the 2d of July, 1716, created his father Baron 
of Battersea, in the county of Surrey, and Viscount St. 
John. This seemed preparatory to his own restora- 
tion ; and, instead of prosecuting any further ambitious 
schemes against the government, he rather began to 
turn his mind to philosophy; and since he could not 
gratify his ambition to its full extent, he endeavoured to 
earn the art of despising it. The variety of distressful 
events that had hitherto attended all his struggles, at 
last had thrown him into a state of reflection, and this 
produced by way of relief, a consolatio philosophica, 
which he wrote the same year, under the title of “ Re- 
flections upon Exile.” In this piece, in which he pro- 
fesses to imitate the manner of Seneca, he with some 
wit draws his own picture, and represents himself as 
suffering persecution, for having served his country 
with abilities and integrity. A state of exile thus in- 
curred, he very justly shows to be rather honourable 
than distressful ; and indeed there are few men who will 
deny, that the company of strangers to virtue is better 
than the company of enemies to it. Besides this philo- 
sophical tract, he also wrote this year several letters, 
in answer to the charges laid upon him by the Preten- 
der and his adherents ; and the following year he drew 
up a vindication of his whole conduct with respect to 
the tories, in the form of a letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham. 

Nor was he so entirely devoted to the fatigues of 
business, but that he gave pleasure a share in its pur- 
suits. He had never much agreed with the lady he first 
married, and after a short cohabitation they separated, 
and lived ever after asunder, She therefore remained 
in England upon his going into exile, and b 
plication to L 
tenance to support her with becoming dignity: however, 
she did not long survive his first disgrace; and upon 
his becoming a widower he began to think of trying 
his fortune once more in a state which was at first so 
unfavourable. For this purpose he cast his eye on the 
widow of Villette, a niece to the famous Madame Main- 
tenon; a young lady of great merit and understanding, 
possessed of a very large tortune, but encumbered wi 
along and troublesome lawsuit. In the company of 
this very sensible woman he passed his time in France, 
sometimes in the country, and sometimes at the capital, 
till the year 1723, in which, after the breaking up of the 
Parliament, his majesty was pleased to grant him a 
pardon as to his personal safety, but as yet neither re- 
storing him to his family inheritance, his ttle, nor a seat 
in Parliament. 

To obtain this favour had been the governing princi- 
ple of his politics for some years before ; and upon the 
first notice of his good fortune, he prepared to return 
to his native country, where, however, his dearest con- 
nexions were either dead, or declared themselves sus- 
picious of his former conduct in support of their party. 
It is observable that Bishop Atterbury, who was ba- 
nished at this time for asupposed treasonable correspond- 
ence in favour of the tories, was set on shore at 
Calais, just when Lord Bolingbroke arrived there on his 
return to England. So extraordinary a reverse of for- 
tune could not fail of strongly affecting that good prelate, 
who observed with some emotion, that he perceived 
himself to be exchanged : he presently left it to his au- 
ditors to imagine, whether his country were the loser or 
the gainer by such an exchange. : 

Lord Bolingbroke, upon his return to his native coun- 
try, began to make very vigorous applications for further 
favours from the crown ; his pardon, without the means 
of support, was but an empty, or perhaps it might be 
called a distressful act of kindness, as it brought him 
back among his former friends in a state of infenority 
his pride could not endure. However, his applications 
were soon after successful, for in about two years after 
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his return he obtained an act of Parliament to restore 
him to his family inheritance, which amounted to nearly 
three thousand pounds a-year. He was also enabled 
by the same to possess any purchase he should make 
any other estate in the kingdom ; and he accordingly 
pitched upon a seat of Lord ‘Tankerville’s, at Dawley, 
near Uxbridge, in Middlesex, where he settled with 
his lady, and laid himself out to enjoy the rural plea- 
sures in perfection, since the more glorious ones ef am- 
bition were denied him. With this resolution he began 
to improve his new purchase in a very peeuliar style, 
giving it all the air of a country farm, and adomin 
even his hall with all the implements of husbandry, 
We have a sketch of his way of living in this retreatin 
a letter of Pope’s to Swift, who omits no opportunity of 
representing his lordship in the most amiable points of 
view. This letter is dated from Dawley, the country 
farm above-mentioned, and begins thus: —“1 now hold 
the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, who is reading your 
letter between two hay-cocks; but his attention is 
somewhat diverted, by casting his eyes on the clouds, 
not in the admiration of what you say, but for fear of a 
shower. He is pleased with your placing him in the 
triumvirate between yourself and me; though he says 
he doubts he shall fare like Lepidus, while one of us 
runs away with all the power, like Augustus, and 
another with all the pleasure, like Antony. It is upon 
a foresight of this, that he has fitted up his farm, and 
you will agree that this scheme of retreat is not founded 
upon weak appearances. Upon his return from Bath, 
he finds all peccant humours ure purged out of him; 
and his great temperance and economy are so signal, 
that the first is fit for my constitution, and the latter 
would enable you to lay up so much money as to buya 
bishopric in England. As to the return of his health 
and vigour, were you here, you might inquire of his hay- 
makers; but as to his temperance, I can answer that 
for one whole day we have had nothing for dinner but 
mutton-broth, beans and bacon, and a barn-door fowl, 
Now his lordship is run after his cart, I have a moment 
left to myself to tell you, that I overheard him yesterday 
agree with a painter for two hundred pounds, to paint 
his hall with rakes, spades, prongs, etc., and other or- 
naments, merely to countenance his calling his placea 
farm.” What Pope here says of his engagements with 
a painter, was shortly after executed; the hall was 
painted accordingly in black crayons only, so that at 
first view it brought to mind the figures often scen 
scratched with charcoal, or the smoke of a candle, upon 
the kitchen walls of farm-houses. The whole, however, 
produced a most striking effect, and over the door at the 
entrance into it was this motto: Satis beatus ruris ho- 
noribus. His lordship seemed to be extremely happy 
in this pursuit of moral tranquillity, and in the exulta- 
tion of his heart could not tail of communicating his 
satisfaction to his friend Swift. “I am in my own 
farm,” says he, “and here I shoot strong and tenacious 
roots : I have caught hold of the earth, to use a garden- 
er’s phrase, and neither my enemics nor my friends 
will find it an easy matter to transplant me again.” 
There is not, perhaps, a stronger instance in the 
world than his lordship, that an ambitious mind can 
never be fairly subdued, but will still seek for those gra- 
tifieations which retirement can never supply. All 
this time he was mistaken in his passion for solitude, 
and supposed that to be the child of philosophy, which 
was only the effect of spleen: it was in vain that he at- 
tempted to take root in the shade of obscurity ; he was 
originally bred in the glare of public occupation, and 
he secretly once more wished for transplantation. He 
was only a titular lord, he had not been thorough- 
ly restored ; and, as he was excluded from a seat in 
the House of Peers, he burned with impatience to 
lay a part in that conspicuous theatre. Impelled 
y this desire, he could no longer be _ restrained 
in obscurity, but once more entered into the bustle of 
public business, and disavowing all obligations to the 
minister, he embarked in the opposition against him, in 
which he had several powerful coadjutors: but pre- 
viously he had taken care to prefer a petition to the 
House of Commons, desiring to be reinstated in his for- 
mer emoluments and capacities. This petition at first 
occasioned very warm debates : Walpole, who pre- 
tended to espouse his cause, alleged that it was very 
right to admit him to his inheritance ; and when Lord 
ilham Pawlet moved for a clause to disqualify him 
from sitting in either House, Walpole rejected the mo- 
tion, secretly satisfied with a resolution which had been 
settled in the cabinet, that he should never more be ad- 
mitted into any share of power. To this artful method 
of evading his pretensions, Bolingbroke was no strang- 
er; and he was now resolved to shake that power which 
thus endeavoured to obstruct the increase of his own: 
taking, therefore, his part in the opposition with Pul- 
teney, while the latter engaged to manage the Houseot 
Commons, Bolingbroke undertook to en ghten the peo- 
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ple. -Accerdingly, he soon distinguished himself by a 
multitude of pieces, written during the latter part of 
George the First’s reign, and likewise the beginning of 
‘that which succeeded. These were conceived with 
vigour and boldrese ; and now, once more en- 
gaged in the service of his country, though disarmed, 
gagged, and almost bound, as he declared himself to 
be, yet he resolved not to abanden his cause, as long 
as he could depend on the firmness and integrity of 
these coadjutors, who did not labour under the same 
disadvantages with himself. His letters, in a paper 
ealled the Craftsman, were particularly distinguished 
in his political contest ; and though several of the most 
expert politicians of the time joined in this paper, his 
essays were peculiarly relished by the public. How- 
ever, itis the fate of things written to an occasion, sel- 
dom to survive that occasion: the Crafisman, though 
written with great spirit and sharpness, is now almost 
forgotten, although, when it was published as a weekly 
per, it sold much more rapidly than even the Spec- 
tator. Besides this work he published several other se~ 
parate pamphlets, which were afterwards reprinted in 
the second edition of his works, and which were very 
popular in their day. This political warfare continued 
for ten years, during which umehe laboured with great 
strength and perseverance, and drew up such a system 
of politics, as some have supposed to be the most com- 
lete now existing. But, as upon all other occasions, 
e had the mortification once more to see those friends 
desert him, upon whose assistance he most firmly reli- 
ed, and all that web of fine-spun speculation actually 
destroyed at once, by the ignorance of some and the 
= of others. He then declared that he was per- 
ectly cured of his patriotic frenzy ; he fell out not only 
with Pulteney for his selfish views, but with his old 
friends the tories, for abandoning their cause as despe- 
rate ; averring, that the faint and unsteady exercise of 
parts on one side, was a crime but one degree inferior 
to the iniquitous misapplication of them on the other. 
But he could not take leave of a controversy in which 
he had been so many years engaged, without giving a 
parting blow, in which he seemed to summon up all his 
vigour at once: and where, as the poet says, 


Animam in vulnere posuit, 


This inimitable piece is entitled, “ A Dissertation on 
Parties,” and of all his masterly pieces it is in general 
esteemed the best. 

Having finished this, which was received with the 
utmost avidity, he resolved to take leave, not only of 
his enemies and friends, but even of his country ; and 
in this resolution, in the year 1736, he once more retir- 
ed to France, where he looked to his native country 
with a mixture of anger and pity, and upon his former 
professing friends with a share of contempt and indig- 
nation, “TI expect little,” says he, “from the principal 
actors that tread the stage at present. They are divid- 
ed, not so much as it seems, and as they would have 
it believed, about measures ; the true division is about 
their different ends. Whilst the minister was not hard 
pushed, nor the prospect of succeeding to him near, 
they appeared to have but one end, the reformation of 
the government. The destruction of the minister was 
pursued only as a preliminary, but of essential and in- 
disputable necessity, to that end; but when his de- 
struction seemed to approach, the object of his succes- 
sion interposed to the sight of many, and the reforma- 


tion of the government was no longer their point of 


view. They had divided the skin, at least, in their 
thought, before they had taken the beast. The com- 
mon fear of hastening his downfal for others, made 
them all faint in the chase. [t was this, and this alone 
that saved him, and put off his evil day.” 

Such were his cooler reflections, after he had laid 
down his political pen, to employ it in a manner that 
‘was much more agreeable to his usual professions, and 
his approaching age. He had long employed the few 
hours he could spare, on subjects of a more general and 
important nature to the interests of mankind ; but as 
he was frequently interrupted by the alarms of party, 
he made no great proficiency in his design. Still, how- 
ever, he kept it in view, and he makes frequent men- 
tion in his letters to Swift, of his intentions to give 
metaphysics a new and useful turn. “I know,” says 
he, “in one of these, how little regard you pay to writ- 
ings of this kind; but [ imagine, that if you can like 
any, it must be those that strip metaphysics of all their 
bombast, keep within sight of every well constituted 
eye, and never bewilder themselves, whilst they pre- 
tend to guide the reason of others.” 

Having now arrived at the sixtieth year of his age, 
and being blessed with a very comp=tent share of for- 
tune, he returned into France, far from the noise and 
hurry of party; for his seat at Dawley was too near to 
devote the rest of his life toretirementand study. Upon 
his going to that country, as it was generally known 


that disdain, vexation, and disappointment had driven 
him there, many of his friends as well as his enemies 
sup! that he was once again gone over tothe Pre- 
tender. Among the number who entertained this sus- 
picion was Swill, whom Pope, in one of his letters, very 
roundly chides for harbouring such an unjust opinion. 
“You should be cautious,” says he, “ of censuring any 
motion or action of Lord Bolingbroke, because you 
hear it only from a shallow, envious, and malicious re- 
porter. hat you writ to me about him, I find to my 
Great scandal, repeated in one of your’s to another. 
hatever you might hint to me, was this for the pro- 
fane? The thing, if true, should be concealed : but it 
is, I assure you, absolutely untrue in every circum- 
stance. He has fixed in a very agreeable retirement 
near Fontainebleau, and makes it his whole business 
vacare litieris.” 
This reproof from Pope was not more friendly than 
it was true: Lord Bolingbroke was too well acquaint- 
ed with the forlorn state of that party, and the folly of 
its conductors, once more to embark in their desperate 
concerns. He now saw that he had gone as far to- 
wards reinstating himself in the full possession of his 
former honours as the mere dint of parts and application 
could go, and was at length experimentally convinced, 
that the decree was absolutely irreversible, and the door 
of the House of Lords finally shut against him. He 
therefore, at Pope’s suggestion, retired merely to be at 
leisure from the broils of opposition, for the calmer 





pleasures of philosophy. ‘l'hus the decline of his life, 
though less brilliant, became more amiable ; and even 
his happiness was improved by age, which had render- 
ed his passions more moderate, and his wishes more 
attainable, 

But he was far from suffering even in solitude his 
hours to glide away in torpid inactivity. That active, 
restless disposition still continued to actuate his pur- 
suits ; and having lost the season for gaining power 
over his contemporaries, he was now resolved upon ac- 
quiring: fame from posterity. He had not been long in 
his retreat near Fontainebleau, when he began a course 
of “ Letters on the study and use of history, for the use 
of a young nobleman.” In these he does not follow 
the methods of St. Real and others who have treated 
this subject, who make history the great fountain of 
all knowledge ; he very wisely contines its benefits, 
and supposes them rather to consist in deducing gene- 
ral maxims from particular facts, than in illustrating 
maxims by the application of historical passages. In 
mentioning ecclesiastical history, he gives his opinion 
very freely upon the subject of the divine orginal of 
the sacred books, which he supposes to have no such 
foundation. This new system of thinking, which he 
had always propagated in conversation, and which he 
now began to adopt in his more laboured compositions, 
seemed no way supported either by his acuteness or 
his learning, Pe began to reflect seriously on these 
subjects too late in life, and to suppose those objections 
very new and unanswerable which had been already 
confuted by thousands. “Lord Bolingbroke,” says 
Pope, in one of his letters, “is above trifling ; when he 
writes of any thing in this world, he is more than mor- 
tal. If ever he trifles, it must be when he turns di- 
vine.” 


his active ambition, in choosing retirement when no 
longer able to lendin public, must be liable to ridicule 
in resuming a resigned philosophical air, in order to 
obviate the censure, he addressed a letter to Lord Ba- 
thurst upon the true use of retirement and study: in 
which he shows himself still able and willing to under- 
take the cause of his country, whenever its distresses 
should require his exertion, “1 have,” says he, “re- 
nounced neither my country nor my friends; and by 
my friends, I mean all those, and those alone, who are 
such to their country. In their prosperity they shall en- 
deavour to hear of me; in their distress always. In 
that retreat wherein the remainder of my days shall be 
spent, I may be of some use to them, since even thence 
I may advise, exhort, and warn them.” Bent upon 
this pursuit only, and having now exchanged the gay 
statesman for the grave philosopher, he shone forth with 
distinguished lustre. His conversation took a different 
turn from what had been usual with him; and as we 
are assured by Lord Orrery, who knew him, it united 
the wisdom of Socrates, the dignity and ease of Pliny, 
and the wit of Horace. 

Yet still amid his resolutions to turn himself from poli- 
tics, and to give himself up entirely to the calls of philoso- 
phy, he could not resist embarking once more in the 
debates of his country ; and coming back from France, 
settled at Battersea, an old seat which was his father’s 
and had been long in the possession of the family. He 
supposed he saw an impending calamity, and though it 
was not in his power to remove, he thought it his duty 





to retard its full. To redeem or save the nation from 


In the mean time, as it was evident that a man of 


by national ealamities ; but 
he was resolved to lend his feeble assistance to stem 
the torrent that was pouring in. With this spint he 
wrote that excellent piece, which is entitled, “The Idea 
of a Patriot King ;” in which he describes a monarch 
uninfluenced by party, leaning to the cnuprtane neither 
of whigs nor tories, but equally the friend and the father 
of all. Some time after, in the year 1749, after the con- 
clusion of the two years before, the measures iaken 
by the administration seemed not to have been repug- 
nant to his notions of political prudence for that juncture; 
in that year he wrote his last production, containing re- 
flections on the then state of the nation, principally 
with the regard to her taxes and debts, and on the causes 
and consequences of them. This undertaking was left 
unfinished, for death snatched the pen from the hand 
of the writer. 

Having the latter part of his hfe in dignity 
and splendour, his rational faculties improved by re- 
flection, and his ambition kept under by disappointment, 
his whole aim seemed to have been to leave the stage 
of life, on which he had acted such various parts, with 
applause. He had long wished to fetch his breath at 
Battersea the place where he was born; and fortune, 
that had through life seemed to trace all his aims, at 
last indulged him in this. He had long been troubled 
with a cancer in his cheek, by which excruciating dis- 
ease he died on the verge r fourscore years of age. 
He was consonant with himself to the last ; and those 
principles which he had all along avowed, he confirmed 
with his dying breath, having given orders that none 
of the clergy should be permitted to trouble him in his 
latest moments, 

His body was interred in Battersea church with those 
of his ancestors ; and a marble monument erected to 
his memory, which the following excellent inscription : 


HERE LIES 
HENRY ST. JOHN, 

IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 
SECRETARY OF WAR, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
AND VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE ; 

IN THE DAYS OF KING GEORGE I. AND 
KING GEORGE Il. 
SOMETHING MORE AND BETTER. 

HIS ATTACHMENT TO QUEEN ANNE EXPOSED 
HIM TO A LONG AND SEVERE PERSECUTION ; 
HE BORE IT WITH FIRMNESS OF MIND; HE 

PASSED THE LATTER PART OF HIS TIME AT HOME, 
THE ENEMY OF NO NATIONAL PARTY, 

THE FRIEND OF NO FACTION ; 
DISTINGUISHED (UNDER THE CLOUD OF A 
PROSCRIPTION, WHICH HAD NOT BEEN ENTIRELY 
TAKEN OFF) BY ZEAL TO MAINTAIN 
THE LIBERTY, AND TO RESTORE THE ANCIENT 
PROSPERITY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE DIED THE 12TH OF DECEMBER, 1751, 
AGED 79. 


In this manner lived and died Lord Bolingbroke, ever 
active, never depressed, ever pursuing fortune, and as 
constantly disappointed by her. In whatever light we 
view his character, we shall find him an object rather 
properer for our wonder than our imitation, more to be 
feared than esteemed, and gaining our admiration with- 
out our love. His ambition ever aimed at the summit 
of power, and nothing seemed capable of satisfying his 
immoderate desires, but the liberty of govering all things 
without a rival. Withas much ambition, as great 
abilities, and more acquired knowledge than Cesar, he 
wanted only his courage to be as successful: but the 
schemes his head dictated his heart often refused to 
execute ; and he lost the ability to perform just when 
the great occasion called for ali his efforts to engage. 

The same ambition that prompted him to be a poli- 
tician, actuated him asa philosopher. His aims were 
equally great and extensive in both capacities: unwil- 
ling to submit to ony im the one, or any authority in 
the other, he entered the fields of science with a tho- 
rough contempt of all that had been established before 
him, and seemed willing to think every thing wrong, 
that he might show his faculty in the reformation. 
It might have been better for his quiet as a man, if he 
had been content to act a subordinate character in the 
state; and it had certainly been better for his memory 
as a writer, if he had aimed at doing less than he at- 
tempted. Wisdom in morals, like every other art or 
science, is an accumulation that numbers have contri- 
buted to increase ; and it is not for one single man to 
pretend, that he can add more to the heap than the 
thousands that have gone before him. Such innovations 
more frequently retard than promote knowledge ; their 
maxims are more agreeable to the reader, by having the 
gloss of novelty to recommend them, than those which 





are trite, only because they are true. Such men are 
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therefore followed at first with avidity, nor is it till some 
time that their disciples begin to find their error. Th 
often, though too late, perceive that they have been fol- 
lowing a speculative inquiry, while they have been 
leaving a practical good: and while they have been 
practising the arts of doubting, they have been losing all 
firmness of principle, which might tend to establish the 
rectitude of their private conduct. As a moralist, there- 
fore, Lord Bolingbroke, by having endeavoured at too 
much, seems to have done nothing; but as a political 
writer, few can equal, and none can exceed hin, As 
he was a practical politician, his writings are less filled 
with those speculative illusions, which are the result 
of solitude and seclusion. He wrote them with a cer- 
tainty of their being opposed, sifted, examined, and 
reviled ; he therefore took care to build them of such 
maiterials as could not be easily overthrown ; they pre- 
vailed at the times in which they were written, they 
still continue to the admiration of the present age, and 
will probably last for ever. 





THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF THE LATE RIGHT 
HON. HENRY ST. JOHN, LORD VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE, 


In the name of God, whom I humbly adore, to whom 
I offer up perpetual thanksgiving, and to the order of 
whose providence I am chiefly resigned: this is the 
Last Will and Testament of me, Henry St. John, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, andby her grace and favour, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, After more than thirty years’ 
promepoen, and after the immense losses I have sus- 
tained by unexpected events in the course of it; by the 
injustice and treachery of persons nearest to me; by 
the negligence of friends, and by the infidelity of ser- 
vants ; as my fortune is so reduced at this time, that it 
is impossible for me to make such disposition, and to 
give such ample legacies as I always intended, I con- 
tent therefore to give as follows : 

My debts, and the expenses of my burial in a decent 
and private manner at Battersea, in the vault where my 
last wife lies, being first paid, I give to William Chet- 
wynd, of Stafford, . and hous Taylor, of the inner 
Temple, London, Esq. my two assured friends, each 
of them one hundred guineas, to be laid out by them, 
as to each of them shall seem best, in some memorial, 
as the legacy of their departed friend ; and [ constitute 
them executors of this my will. The diamond ring which 
I wear upon my finger, I give to my old and long ap- 
proved friend the Marquis of Matignon, and after his 
decease to his son, the Count de Gace, that I may be 
kept in the remembrance of a family whom I love and 
honour above all others. 

Item, I give to my said executors the sum of four 
hundred pounds in trust, to place out the same in some 
of the public funds, or government securities, or any 
other securities, as they shall think proper, and to pay 
the interest or income thereof to Francis Arboneau, 
my valet de chambre, and Ann, his wife, and the sur- 





vivor of them, if their son John Arboneau shall be living, 
and under the age of eighteen years, to pay the said in- ¢ 


terest or income to him, until he shall attain his said age, 
and then to pay the principal money, or assign the se- 
curities for the same, to him; but if he shall not be 
living at the decease of his father and mother, or shall 
afterwards die before his age of eighteen years, in either 
of the said cases the said principal sum of four hundred 
pounds, and the securities for the same, shall sink into 
my personal estate, and be accounted part thereof. 
Item, { give to my two servants, Marianne Tribon, 
and Remi Charnet, commonly called Picard, each one 
hundred pounds ; and to every other servant living with 
me at the time of my decease, and who shall have lived 
with me two years or longer, I give one year’s wages 
more than what shall be due to them at my death. 
And whereas | am the author of the several books 
or tracts following, viz. 
Remarks on the History of England, from the Mi- 
nutes of Humphrey Oldcastle. In twenty-four letters. 
A Dissertation upon Parties. In nineteen letters to 
Caleb Danvers, Esq. 
The Occasional Writer. 
The Vision of Camilick. 
An Answer to the London Journal of December 21, 
1728, by John Trot. 
An Answer to the Defence of the Inquiry into the 
Reasons of the Conduct of Great Britain. 
A final Answer to the Remarks on the Craftsman’s 
Vindication. 
All which books or tracts have been printed and pub- 
lished ; and 1 am also the author of 
Four Letters on riistory, etc. 
which have been privately printed, and not published ; 
but I have not assigned to any person or persons what- 
soever the copy, or the liberty of printing or re-printing 
any of the said books, or tracts, or letters: Now I do 
hereby, as far as by law I can, give and assign’ to 
David Mallet, of Putney, in the county of Surrey, Es- 
quire, the copy and copies of all and each of the before- 
mentioned books or tracts, and letters, and the liberty 
of reprinting the same. I also give to the said David 
Mallet the copy and copies of all the manuscript books, 
papers, and writings, which I have written or composed, 
or shall write or compose, and leave at the time ot my 
decease. And I further give to the said David Mallet, 
all the books which, at the time of my decease, shall be 
in the room called my library. 
All the rest and residue oft my personal estate, what- 
soever and wheresoever, I give to my said executors ; 
and hereby revoking all former wills, I declare this to 
be my last will and testament. In witness whereof, 
I have hereunto set my hand and seal the twenty-second 
day of November, in the year of Our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-one. 
Henry Saint Joan, BoLinGBROKE. 
Signed, sealed, published, and declared, 
y the said testator, as and for his last 
will and testament, in the presence of 
Ouiver Price. » 
Tuomas Hatu, 7 


Numb, 1, 2, 3. 








Proved at London, the fifth day of March, 1752, 
before the worshipful Robert Chapman, doctor of laws 
and surrogate, ens oaths of William Chetwynd and 
Joseph Taylor, Esquires, the executors named in the 
will, to whom administration was granted, being first 
sworn duly to administer. 

WILLIAN LEGARD 

March, PETER ST. ELOY, ” 

R HENRY STEVENS, 


In Dr. Matty’s life of Lord Chesterfield, he mentions 
that the earl had seen Lord Bolingbroke for severa} 
months labouring under a cruel, and to appearance in- 
curable disorder. A ca h in his face 
made a daily progress; and the empirical treatment he 
submitted to not only hastened his end, but also exposed 
him to the most excruciating pain. He saw him, for 
the last time, the day before his tortures began, 
Though the unhappy patient, as well as his friend, did 
then expect that he should recover, and accordingly de- 
sired him not to come again till his cure was completed, 
yet he still took leave of him in a manner which showed 

w much he was affected. He embraced the earl 
with tenderness, and said, “God, who placed me here, 
will do what he pleases with me hereafter, and he 
knows best what todo. May he bless you.” And in 
a letter from Chesterfield to a lady of rank at Paris, he 
says, “I frequently see our friend Bolingbroke, but f 
see him with great concern, A humour he has long 
had in his cheek proves to be cancerous, and has made 
an alarming progress of late. Hitherto it is not attend 
ed with pain, which is all he wishes, for as to the rest 
he is resigned. Truly a mind like his, so far superior 
to the generality, would have well deserved that nature 
should have made an effort in his favour as to the body, 
and given him an uncommon share of health and dura- 
ton.” 

The last scene is thus lamented, in a letter to the 
same lady:—Are you not greatly shocked, but I am 
sure you are, at the dreadful death of our friend Boling- 
broke? ‘The remedy has hastened his death, against 
which there was no remedy, for his cancer was not to- 
pical, but universal, and had soinfected the whole mass 
of his blood, as to be incurable. What I most lament 
is, that the medicines put him to exquisite pain; an 
evil I dread much more than death, both for my friends 
and myself. I lose a warm, an amiable, and instructive 
friend. I saw him a fortnight before his death, when 
he depended upon a cure, and so did I; and he desired 
I would not come any more till he was quite well, 
which he expected would be in ten or twelve days. The 
next day the great pains came on, and never left him 
till within two days of his death, during which he lay 
insensible. What a man! what extensive knowledge! 
what a memory! what eloquence! His passions, 
which were strong, were injurious to the delicacy of his 
sentiments ; they were apt to be confounded together, 
and often wilfully. The world will do him more jus- 
tice now than in his lifetime.” 


Deputy Registers, 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


I know, and it must not be dissembled, that the fact, 
upon which the following piece is grounded, may be 
looked upon rather as a popular opinion, than an his- 
torical truth. But that opinion has so universally pre- 
vailed, and the idea of a blind old man reduced to beg- 
ey is now so associated with the name of Belisarius, 

t the latter never occurs without presenting to the 
imagination a picture of the former. 

In this light, therefore, Belisarius is here represented : 
in every other particular, I have relied upon the faith of 
history, and Procopius has been my guide. But I pay 
no sort of regard to that defamatory libel, which, under 
the title of Anecdotes or Secret History, has been attri- 
buted to him. On the contrary, it appears to me de- 
monstrable, that such an indigested mass of scandal, 
falsehood, and detraction, could not be his, but of some 
declaimer, whose honesty and genius were much upon 
a levei.* 

Of all the historians, who writ in the same period 
with Procopius, or who succeeded him duriag a space 
of five hundred years, not one has made mention of 
these Anecdotes, Agathias, who was a cotemporary 
writer, enumerates the works of our author, but is 
totally silent in regard to the work in question. Will 
itbe urged, that it was concealed? In the course of 
three hundred years from the date of it, it is clear that 
it might have been public: the learned Photius would 
certainly have known it, and yet it appears that he never 
heard of it. Surdas, a writer of the eleventh century, is 
the first who imputes this despicable satire to Proco- 
plus: upon his authority the notion has been adopted, 
and, without ever being examined, has passed current 
among the learned.| Writers, however, are still ex- 
tant, by whom the authority of Suidas has been doubt- 
ed ;{ and there are not wanting those who have roundly 
denied it. Of this number was Eichelius, in the notes 
and preface to the edition he has given us. He sets 
out with proving, that it is neither true nor probable 
that Procopius was the author ; and he adds, though he 
were, that a declamation so extravagant, so shameless, 
and absurd, would be entitled to no sort of credit. The 
only difficulty that remains with me is, that the illus- 
trious author of the Spirit of Laws has given a degree 

sanction to the forgery. I know the weight of so re- 
spectable an authority, but it must yield to the force of 
evidence, 

Is it possible to believe, that a writer, who was a 
statesman, and had the esteem of the age in which he 
lived, for the little gratification of ‘traducing his bene- 
factors, would leave behind him a work of defamation, 
which could not fail to blacken his own memory, by 
reducing after ages to the necessity of considering him 
either as the author of a virulent ibel, or a flatterer of 
the meanest servility? Can it be supposed that he, 
who had in every other respect maintained the dignity 
of a judicious historian, could of a sudden be so lost to 

sense of decency, as to desire, upon his own bare 





* An Advocate of Caesarea has been supposed to be the 
author, Vide Mém. de ? Acad, des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, tom. 21. 

{ Vossius, Grotius, &c. 

Pére Combesils, La Mothe, &c. 
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assertion, that the character of “a stupid blockhead, a 
compound of rusticity and folly,” showd be fixed upon 
the emperor Justinian, that wise and virtuous old man, 
who from obscurity, from the lowest station in the army, 
raised himself, by his valour and his talents, to the 
highest rank, obtained the joint suffrages of the senate, 
the army, and the people, in his favour, and rose at last 
to the imperial throne? Is it credible that he, who 
composed the history of his own times in a strain of 
candour, truth, and knowledge, could be capable of 
transmitting to us concerning Justinian, that he was 
“ stupid and sluggish as an ass, that he suffered himself 
to be led by the nose, and that he frequently pricked up 
his ears ; that he was not a man, but a fury in human 
shape: that his mother, before she conceived him, had 
commerce with a demon that was invisible, but palpable 
to the touch; and, in short, that he brought such a 
number of calamities ‘upon the empire, as could not be 
equalled in the annals of all former ages?” Could an 
author of reputation, who, in the style of sober history, 
had represented Belisarius as an accomplished hero, 
adorned with triumph and with glory, descend so lowly 
from his character, as to call him at last, “a man des- 
pised — world, and pointed at for a fool?” and this 
too in the crisis of that hero’s fame, when he was called 


_upon to be the guardian of the state by the expulsion of 


the Huns? 

It is true, that in the original Greek, some have pre- 
tended to trace the style of Procopius: but did the 
discern his good sense and manner of thinking? 
will grant that he might be susceptible of ingratitude, 
and of spleen and malice to his berefactors ; but would 
the rancour of an able writer vent itself in boyish decla- 
mation? Would he think puerility sufficient to efface 
his former strain of panegyric, and to retract the facts 
Se which that panegyric was founded? It is not 
likely that Procopius, the historian, would so trifle with 
posterity, as to sit down in a fit of malevolence, to prove 
in form, that Justinian and his ministers “ were not 
men, but a set of evil demons, who stalked the earth in 
human shape, and heaped destruction upon mankind.” 
Of such a degree of infatuation I should be almost in- 
clined to acquit him, though all his cotemporaries were 
to depose against him: most assuredly I shall do so 
now, when there is no other evidence but that of a 
single man, who lived five hundred years after him. 

It is Procopius the historian, and not the writer of 
scandalous memoirs, that I have followed : I have con- 
sulted himin his genuine work, and from thence I have 
copied the character of my hero, his modesty, his be- 
nevolence, his affability, the simplicity of his manners, 
his beneficence, and, above all, that tund of humanity 
which was the basis of his virtues, and made him the 
idol of the people. “It was the delight,” says my author, 
“of the citizens of — to behold Bebearius 
coming forth every Morning to the Forum. He was 
distinguished by the size and the graceful proportions 
of his stature. To the dignity of his person, he added 
such an air of meekness, benignity, and cheerful de- 
aan to i. who — in his po Moe ny - might 

ve passed for one of the ordina: t) e. 
His munificence to his soldiers wae’ ena To 
the husbandman and the labourer of the field, he be- 
haved with such a tender concern, that while he com- 
manded, they were suffering no kind of outrage from 





at | 


the army. His care, moreover, extended to all the 
fruits of the earth: he provided with solicitude that his 
troopers should not trample down the corn growing up 
in the field ; and to any part of the farmer’s store, 
without leave from the owner, was made penal through- 
out his army.” 





CHAPTER I. 


In the old age of Justinian, the empire, weakened by 
long and violent struggles, hastened toits ruin. Every 
part of the administration was neglected: laws were 
disregarded, the,finances squandered, and military dis- 
cipline was totally despi The Emperor, weary of 
war, purchaseg-with his gold a shameful peace fom 
his enemies : whilst his few remaining troops loitered in 
inaction, useless yet expensive to the state; and their 
commanders whaly devoted to pleasure, renewed their 
warlike ideas, and at the same time, dispelled the lan- 
guors of idleness in the exercise of the chase, 

One night after this diversion, when a few of these 

oung captains were supping together at a castle in 

hrace, a blind old man, by a child, stood at the 
door, entreating their hospitality. Youth is easil 
moved to compassion; they caused him to enter. It 
was now autumn ; and the cold, which was already set 
in, had seized the old man: they therefore ordered him 
to sit by the fire. 

Supper was not yet ended ; the chiefs were in full 
spirits ; and their conversation turned on the evils of 

e state. This was indeed a large field for censure ; 
and here disappointed vanity gave itself loose reins, 
Each exaggerated his past actions ; and boasted of what 
he might still have done, had not his services been de- 
spised and his talents disregarded, Every evil that 
befell the empire, in their estimation, was owing to the 
neglect of placing such men as themselves at tee head 
of affairs. Thus did they govern the world over their 
cups ; and each glass brought an increase of infallibility 
to their schemes. 

The old man sitting at the corner of the fire, listened 
and smiled with pi. One of them perceived it, and 
thus spoke: And have you, good man, the presump- 
tion to treat what we are saying as ridiculous? Notas 
ridiculous, replied the old man, but as a little trifling, as 
is natural to your age. The reply confounded them. 
‘You imagine you have reason to complain, continued he, 
and I also think it is wrong to neglect you: but this is 
the least of our evils. Lament indeed that the empire 
has lost its power and its ey that a prince worn out 


with cares and old age is to see with another's 
hands in his service. 


eyes, and to employ unfai 

ut in this general calamity, is it worth while to think 
of one’s self? In your time, replied one at the table, 
was it the custom for people not to be concerned for 
themselves? Well, what of that, times change, for 
now it is the chief care. So much the worse, said the 
old man; and if this then be your case, to neglect you 
is to do you justice.—Is it to insult people, said the 
youth, that you ask their hospitality ?—I do not insult 
you, replied the old man; I speak as a friend, and I 
pay for my sanctuary by telling you the truth. 

y Tibenus, afte the virtuous Em 

ror, then in the company, was struck with the venerable 
aspect and gray hairs of this blind man. You speak 
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to us, said he, with wisdom ; but with a little too much 
severity: you require us to devote ourselves to our 
country ; this to be sure is an exalted virtue ; but, at the 
same time, it is no duty.—It is a duty you owe your 
country, replied the old man with firmness; or rather 
it is the foundation of your duties and of every military 
virtue, Whoever devotes himself to the service of his 
country, should suppose her insolvent; for what he 
hazards for her is inestimable. But he must, at the 
same time, expect to find her ungrateful: for whoever 
looks for a reward for a free and generous sacrifice of 
himself, is foolishly inconsistent. There is nothing but 
the love of glory, and an enthusiasm for virtue, that is 
worthy of animating you. And what matters it then, 
how your services are received? Your recompense is 
independent on the caprice of a minister or the discern- 
ment of the sovereign. The comimon soldier, indeed, 
may be induced by the hopes of booty ; he may hazard 
his life for a pittance to maintain it. This I readily 
comprehend ; but you, sir, born to affluence, with whom 
to live is to enjoy, when you relinquish the softer scenes 
of life to undergo fatigue and labour, opposing yourself 
voluntarily to various perils, can you derogate so far from 
the generous act, as to desire wages for it? Itis depre- 
ciated by payment: who attends to the advantage of 

is a mercenary slave; nor is the case altered by 
the quantity of reward; the man who appraises his 
talents, and converts them to profit, is to the full as venal 
as the soul that sells itself for a piece of money. What 
I have said of pecuniary recompense, I affirm also of 
the allurements of ambition: honours, titles, rank, and 
the favours of the sovereign, what are they but wages? 
He who desires them has his hire. We must either 
give or sell ourselves: there is no other alternative, 
The former is the act of freedom, the latter of slavery : 
you, gentlemen, will incline to that which agrees best 
with the propensities of your hearts—At this rate, 
honest friend, said the company, you place sovereigns 
in a very easy condition.—Were my discourse address- 
ed to sovereigns, returned the blind stranger, I should 
tell them, that as itis your duty to observe a disinterest- 
ed conduct, so it is theirs to be just and upright —What, 
then, is it just, do you think, to give merit its due re- 
compense ?—Most certainly it is; but he to whom ser- 
vice is rendered, is to dispense the reward, and if he 
omits to do it, it is his misfortune. But to go a little 
farther : which of us, in weighing our own merits, can 
he sure of holding the balance with an even hand? 
To illustrate this,in your condition for instance; in 
order that every body should be dealt with to his satis- 
faction, it would be necessary that each should com- 
mand in chief, and then what becomes of subordina- 
tion? This, you see, is impracticable. Let me then 
assume it as a truth, that.government may incidentally 
want penetration, and even equity ; but still it will be 
more discerning and wise in its appointments, than if 
it were implicitly to takethe recommendation each of 
you would give in favour of himselfi—And who are 
you that talks to us in<this strain? says the young 
master of the feast, with an elevation of voice.—Belisa- 
rius, replied the old man. 

The surprise occasioned by this discovery need not 
be expressed; the astonishment and contusion that 
seized their young minds at the name of Belisarius, at 
the name of him who had so often conquered in three 
parts of the globe, will suggest themselves to every im- 
agination. The whole mos | remained motionless, 
and a deep silence marked the respect with whichthey 
were impressed. Reverential awe possessed thern, and 
forgetting that Belisarius was blind, not one of them 
dared to lift up his eyes. Tiberius at length broke 
silence: ‘Thou venerable man, said he, how unjust and 
cruel has fortune been to thee !--to thee, whom the 
whole empire, for thirty years together, felt the author 
of its glory and its flourishing condition ; till at length 
wicked malice framed a charge of treason and revolt! 
Thou art that hero, whom the persecuting rage of en- 
vious men loaded with irons, and barbarously deprived 
of the organs of sight! And yet, thus basely treated, 
you can still persevere to inculcate the principles of 
publi spirit and disinterested love of country! And 
trom whom, says Belisarius, would you expect to hear 
the lessons of virtue? Are the slaves of court-favour to 
be your moralists ?--Oh! shame indelible! says Tibe- 
rius, interrupting him; unparalleled ingratitude! Pos- 
terity will searce believe the monstrous story !--It 
must not be dissembled, replied Belisarius, that my 
enemies did take me unprovided, and surprise me a 
little: I mever expected to be injured to that excess of 
outrage. IT had, however, been familiar with the idea 
of ae in the service of the empire ; and whether dead 
or blind, the difference is inconsiderable. Devoted to 
my country, 1 did not except my eyes. Al! that I hold 
dearer than my eyes or my life still remains to me; the 
honour of my character ts inviolate, and, above all, the 
virtues of my heart are still mine, unconquered by my 





enemies. The actions of my life may indeed be effaced 
from the me of a court; but the memory of man- 
kind will be more retentive ; and if it should not, I have 
the conscious remembrance, and that is sufficient. 

The company, now struck with admiration, solicited 
Belisarius to make one at the table. Excuse me, gen- 
tlemen, says he, at my age the best place is the fireside. 
Every civility was tendered to him, and he was much 
importuned to accept the best in the castle; he 
contented himself with a little straw. I have often 
slept harder, says he: but this child, who guides me, I 
recommend to your good offices ; for he is more delicate 
than J am. 

The next morning, as soon as there was mops qpengh 
for his guide, Belisarius departed, before his hosts, 
——- with the sport of the preceding day, were yet 
awake. Being informed when they rose, that the hero 
had left the place, they proposed to go in quest of him, 
in order to provide him with a carriage, and what other 
conveniences he might want. No, says Tiberius, that 
will be labour in vain; Belisarius has not conceived 
esteem enough for us, to make him wiiling to receive an 
obligation. 

The young Tiberius had sensibility and reflection ; 
on his mind an exalted virtue in the very extreme of 
misfortune made the deepest impression. Never, says 
he, to one of his friends, who came to him from 
emperor, never shall I forget last night’s solemn scene ! 
never shall the words of the venerable man be erased 
from my memory. Humiliating as he was, yet his les- 
son has taught me what a task remains upon my hands, 
if I aspire to the dignity of my nature; if I mean to be 
aman. An account of this incident reached the ear of 
Justinian, who desired an interview with Tiberius, 

Tiberius related the whole with accuracy tothe em- 
peror, and then, continued he, It is impossible, Sir, that 
so elevated a mind could descend to the baseness of the 
conspiracy laid to his charge ; I would engage my life 
that he is innocent, if a life like mine were worthy of 
being surety for so illustrious a character. I will see 
him, and confer with him, replied Justinian, without 
peer x 5 bay pa to him: in the condition of blindness 
to which he is reduced, this will not be impracticable. 
Since his release from prison, he cannot have removed 
himself to any considerable distance: pursue his steps, 
and entice him, if possible, to your country seat: thither 
I will come in private. This command of the emperor, 
Tiberius received with transport, and the next day pur- 
sued the road Belisarius had taken. 


CHAPTER II. 

Betisanivs, in the mean time, begging alms as he 
went, journeyed on towards an old ruinous castle, where 
his family expected him. He had given directions to 
his young guide, not to mention his name on the road ; 
but the dignified air of his countenance, and his whole 
person, was sufficient to interest every beholder. Arriv- 
ing that night at a village, his conductor stopped at 
the door of a house which had a simple, but neat ap- 

rance, 

The landlord was entering with a spade in his hand: 
the mien and features of Belisarius attracted his atten- 
tion, and made him curious to know so respectable a 
vagrant. A poor invalid, says Belisarius, an old de- 
crepit soldier! A soldier! exclaims the villager, and 
that honour is your recompense! There is no help for 
it, replied Belisarius; the greatest misfortune of a 
sovereign is his inability to pay the price of all the blood 
spilt in his service. ‘The heart of the villager was 
touched by this answer, and Belisarius was invited to 
partake of his hospitality. 

I here introduce, says the master of the house to his 
wife, a gallant brave veteran, who bears the severities 
of his fate with fortitude of mind: then turning to Beli- 
sarius, My honest guest, be not ashamed of your con- 
dition in a family which has been inured to misfortunes; 
sit you down, we are going to supper; while we wait 
to have it laid upon the table, tell me prays what wars 
have you served in? In the wars of Ita y, says Beli- 
sarius, against the Goths, that in Asia against the Per- 
sians, and in Africa against the Vandals and the Moors. 

At these words the villager could not suppress a deep 
sigh. At this rate, then, continued he, you made every 
campaign with Belisarius? Yes, every campaign: we 
were never asunder. Indeed! that excellent man! 
the equal composure of his mind ! that constant upright- 
ness! that greatness of soul! Is he still living, pray ? 
for in this solitude it is about five and twenty 2m since 
I have heard what is doing in the world. Yes, Beli- 
sarius is still alive. May Heaven guard and prolong 
his days! If he heard your wishes tor him, your good- 
ness would affect him tenderly. Very like ; and how 
do they say he fares at court? In great power to be 
sure! adored by every body! Alas! envy is ever an 
attendant on prosperity. Very true; but the emperor 





should be upon his guard against the enemies of 9 
great a man, the tutelary genius, the peotecter of the 
empire! He is far gone in years now. But what then? 
he will be as great in council, as he was formerly in 
the field. His wisdom, if he is attended to, may, perhaps, 
be of more extensive use than even his valour. And 
how, says Belisarius, inwardly softened, how was he 
known to you? Let us sit down to table, answered the 
villager: your question would lead into a long detail, 
Belisarius now felt some secret hints that his landlord 
must be some officer who had formerly served under 
him; and had reason to be contented with his general, 
Duning supper, the latter was 4 og concerning the 
events of war in Italy and the East, but was totally 
silent in regard to Africa. Belisarius gratified his cun- 
osity ina plain and simple style. Let us drink, says 
the host, at the conclusion of the repast, let us drink to 
the health of your general, and may Heaven requite 
him with its bounty for all the evil he heaped on me! 
He! replied Belisarius, did he injure you? He dis. 
charged his duty, and I make no complaint. I have 
learned in the school of adversity to compassionate 
the distresses of mankind, and you shall know, my 
honest friend, how that lesson was taught me. As you 
have served in Africa, you must have seen the king of 
the Vandals, the unfortunate Gilimer, led by Belisarius 
in triumph to Constantinople, with his wife and children 
invetved in hiscaptivity. That very Gilimer has opencd 
to you his hospitable door! you have supped with him! 
Thou Gilimer! exclaimed Belisarius ; and has not the 
emperor assigned you a better lot? He had promised, 
yes, he ae and, to do him justice, he kept his 
word. Dignities were offered to me, and even the rank 
of a Patrician; but I declined the offer. To him who 
has been a king, and has lost his crown, the only re- 
source is obscunty and re ThouGilimer! ‘Yes, 
Iam he! that vanquished prince, whom you may re- 
member, was besieged upon the mountain of Papua. 
There I suffered unheard-of hardships :* the inclemency 
of the winter season, necessities of famine, the 
miserable aspect of a whole people driven to the last 
despair, and ready to devour their very wives and chil- 
dren ; the unremitting vigilance of that brave officer 
Pharas, who, even amidst the operations of the siege he 
carried on, never ceased by his remonstrances toawaken 


my feelings both for myself and the miseries of my. 


people: all these circumstances, together with the entire 
confidence I had in the uprightness of your general, 
revailed upon me at length to lay down my arms. 
ith what an air of sober dignity did Belisarius receive 
me! mag attention was paid to me by his di- 
rection. ith what address, with what respeet did he 
strive to soften my affliction! The space of near six 
lustres has elapsed since I have awelt in this solitary 
retreat, and not a day has passed without hearing my 
most fervent prayers for Belisarius. 

I perceive, said Belisarius, in this account of yourself, 
the mild effects of that philosophy, which, even on the 
mountain where you endured so much, could make you 
chant your calamities in song ; which gave you, when 
you appeared before Belisarius, that serenity of coun- 
tenance, and on his day of triumph animated that look 
of magnanimity, which astonished the emperor Jus- 
tinian. My good guest, replied Gilimer, the strength 
and weakness of our minds depend entirely upon the 
light in which things appear to us. True constancy and 
fortitude first sprung up in my heart, when I began to 
consider the world as the sport of fortune. Till then I 
had lived the most voluptuous of kings, dissolved in 
luxury, and ever entranced in the lap of pleasure ; om 
a sudden I passed from my palace, that scene of re- 
velry and delight, to the cavern of the Moors, where, 
pillowed upon straw, I lived on barley coarsely pounded, 
and half roasted under the cinders. Nay, to such hard- 
ship was I reduced, that a loaf of bread, sent to me by 
the humanity of an er | was an inestimable present. 
From this situation, i fell into captivity, was loaded 
with irons, and walked in the conqueror’s triumph. In 
extremities like these, you will agree with me, that the 
heart must break with grief, or rise superior to the caprice 
of fortune. 

You find in that composure of your soul, says Be- 
lisarius, many resources against calamity ; and I pro- 
mise to superadd a new motive of consolation before we 

t. 

Their conversation ended here, and each retired to 
rest. 

Gilimer, at the dawn of day, instead of betaking him- 
self to the cultivation of his garden, made it his first 
care to inquire how his aged guest had passed the night. 
He foand him already up, with his stick in his hand, 





* Vide Procop. de Bello Vandalico, lib, 2. ; 
t Vandali namque omnium sunt, ques sciam, molissim 
atque delicatissimi ; ommium vero miscrrimi Maurisii. 
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ready to set out on his journey. How! said he, not 

ive us & few days before you leave us? That, replied 
iecigt, io ust in say poorer I have a wife and daugh- 
ter inconsolable during my absence. Farewell! and 
hear without emotion what remains to be told you: 
blind and superannuated as I am, Belisarius will never 
forget the reception you have given him.—How! Beli- 
sarius !—It is Belisarius who now embraces you.— 
Righteous Heaven ! exclaims Gilimer, half wild with 
astonishment, Belisarius blind, and abandoned in his 
old age ! Even so, replied Belisarius ; and, to show you 
the extreme of cruelty, before they turned him adrift to 
beg his way through the world, his enemies put out his 
eyes. Amazement! says Gilimer, in a tone of grief 
and horror ; can it be possible? who where the mon- 
sters ? Envious men, replied Belisarius ; they im 
me of designs upon the crown, when my were 
fixed upon my grave. They had credit enough to ruin 
me, and I was laid in irons. The people at length 
clamoured loudly for my enlargement ; it was in vain 
to resist the popular outcry ; but in restoring me to 
liberty, they deprived me of my sight. Justinian too 
ordained it ; there the wound stuck deeper! You can 
witness with what zeal, with what affection I served him. 
Even now I love him, and grieve that he 1s surrounded 
by wicked men, who cloud and blacken the evening of 
his days. When I heard that he himself pronounced 
the definitive sentence, I own my constancy failed me: 
the very executioners relented into pity, and fell pros- 
trate at my feet. Now all is over ; and, thanks be to 
Heaven, | have but a little time to crawl about blind 
and wretched. Pass that time with me, says Gilimer : 
here, under my roof, close an illustrious life. That, re- 
turned Belisarius, would have something ing init: 
but must give myself to my family, and I now go to 
expire in their arms, Farewell ! 

Gilimer embraced him, bathed him with his tears, 
and could hardly quit his hold. At length he let him 

o with a parting pang, and straining his eyes after 
S. O prosperity ! says he, thou cheat prosperity ! who 
can confide in thee? The warlike hero, the great, the 
= Belisarius! Now indeed he may think himself 

py who digs his garden. With these words the 

king of the Vandals resumed his spade. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Be.isanivs was now near the asylum of his family, 
who expected him with impatience, when a new in- 
cident made him fear that he should never reach it. 
The inhabitants upon the borders of the empire were 
perpetually making incursions into Thrace. A party 
of the Bulgarians had invaded the confines, just as a 
rumour was spread abroad, that Belisarius, deprived of 
his eyesight, was discharged from - and was beg- 
ging his way to his exiled family. ‘I'he idea of attaching 
to himself so considerable a man, soon struck the prince 
of Bulgaria, who little doubtea but Belisarius would 
embrace the most rapid means of revenge. The road 
he had taken was known, and orders were accordingly 
issued for a diligent pursuit. Towards the close of day, 
Belisarius was overtaken ; force was not to be resis d ; 
he was obliged to mount a superb horse brought for the 

e. ‘T'wo Bulgarians conducted him, and the 
ro’s guide was obliged to mount behind one of them. 
You may trust to us, said the Bulgarians ; the prince 
our master honours your virtues, and compassionates 
your misfortunes. Belisarius interrogating what their 
rince wanted with hin—He means, replied the Bar- 
lans, to sate your vengeance with the blood of your 
enemies, Ah! says the old general, let him leave me 
unrevenged ; his pity is superfluous and eruel. I only 
ask to die in the arms of my family, and you tear me 
from them. Whither would you lead me? I'am harassed 
with fatigue, and rest is necessary to me. Rest you 
shall have, answered the Bulgarians, and to your entire 
satisfaction, if the master of the neighbouring castle 
should chance not to be upon his oak or in case he 
does not prove armed with too strong a force. 

This castle was in the occupation of an old courtier, 
whose name was Bessus. He had commanded at Rome 
during a siege, and, after being guilty of the most hor- 
nble exactions, retired to this place with ten thousand 
talents.* Belisarius had insisted that he should be 
prosecuted with the utmost severity of the law ; but 
those at court, who do not wish to have matters too 
closely inspected, being all of his party, the inquiry was 
saan and Bessus retired to enjoy his crimes and 

money in rural tranquillity, 

Two Bulgarians, who had been dispatched to recon- 
Roitre the place, reported to the chief, that in the castle 
all was pleasure and rejoicing ; that the misfortune of 
Belisarius was the general talk ; and that Bessus cele- 


* About 250,0001, sterling, 








brated it by a day of festivity, a8 a punishment inflicted 
oom yor The j ! i 


song and, in his stanzas, set the care 
of Heaven in the justification of his patron, 
ing the accuser with the loss of his sight. What more 


uded the 


eaven is 


ut attempting a defence, they fell 
upon their knees and be, their lives. They were 

instantly seized, an forth to the place 
where Belisarius was guarded, Bessus, by the light of 
the torches, ived on horseback a blind old man ; he 
immediately knew him, and beseeched his mercy. The 
old poe softened with tenderness, conjured the Bul- 
garians to spare him and his! No, said the chief, no 
mercy here for bad men! This was the signal for 
slaughter, and Bessus, with all his comrades, were put 
to death upon the spot. Then ordering all the domes- 
tics before him, the commander of the gang, who saw 
| expected the same fate, bid them be without fear, 
and attend him and his party at table ; for now, says 
he, we are your masters. He proceeded to regale him- 
self with his followers, and Belisarius was placed in the 
seat of Bessus, 

The vicissitudes of fortune now engrossed the 
thoughts of Belisarius, and this last incident sorely 
grieved him. My friends, said he to the Bulgarians, 
you distress me mych by shedding the blood of my 
countrymen. Bessus, it is true, was guilty of avarice 
and inhumanity : I have seen him the author of a fa- 
mine at Rome, and, in the midst of the public misery, 
selling out bread at a most exorbitant price, without any 
feeling for the poor, who were unable to buy the neces- 
saries of life. The justice of Heaven has overtaken 
him at last, and my only regret is that he merited his 
fate : but yet this havoc, done in my name, is a stain 
to my honour. Either dispatch me, or promise that no 
outrage of this sort shall happen again while I am 
amongst you. The Bulgarians engaged to restrain 
themselves for the future to self-defence ; but Bessus’s 
castle was plundered, and the next day the invaders, 
loaded with booty, set forward with Belisarius. 

As soon as they arrived at their prince’s camp, the 
commander in chief, embracing Belisarius, exclaimed, 
in a transport of joy, Come, thou venerable man, and 
try whether we or your own countrymen are the Bar- 
barians ! abandoned by the state you served, you shall 
find among us both friends and revengers of your 
wrongs. ‘ With this he led him by the hand to his tent, 
there bade him repose himself, and gave orders that 
every thing should favour his slumber. At night, after 
a sumptuous repast, at which the name of Belisarius 
was celebrated by all the Barbarian chiefs, the king 
withdrew with him toa private conference. He began 
by observing, that it was needless to remonstrate on 
the cruelty of the treatment he had met with, The 
crime, continued he, is horrible ; the vengeance due to 
it should be the same. Your tyrant, with all his ac- 
complices, must be buried under the ruins of the im- 
eae throne and palace ; his city shall be wrapped in 

ames, and its fragments heaped upon the emperor’s 
head. Be thou, illustrious old man, be thou the guide 
of my armies ; instruct me how to conquer, and to ex- 
piate your injuries. They have notrobbed you of the 
mind’s eye; the light of wisdom is still yours. Teach 
me how to rush upon them by surprise ; to assault them 
within their ramparts. Let us exterminate their em- 
ire, and not leave a trace of it on this side of the seas. 
f the second rank in our new dominion will not suffice 
ou, divide with me the imperial dignity ; I agree to it, 

t the tyrant of Byzantium, before he dies beneath re- 
peated * sn behold you once more make your trium- 
phant entrance into his city—And would you have me, 
then, said Belisarius, after a pause, would you have me 
justify him for depriving me of my sight? It is a long, 
time, sir, since I declined the offer of crowns, Carthage 
and Italy invited my acceptance. I was then young, 
and in the season of ambition ; persecution even then 
began to show itself, but I remained inviolably faithful 
to my prince and my country. The — which then 
bound me continues unextinguished ; and nothing can 
induce me to renounce it. hen I promise allegi 
to the emperor, I hoped to find him just: and, if he 





ae geey I made no reservation of a tacit right 
defend, much less to myself. Of treason 
onl seiten bees let me ask, how would 
it serve you to brand me with perjury? What valua- 
pect from a blind old man, who 
of his mind oo enter- 
prise propose is much above my ability, perhaps 
chews pour um In the present relaxed state of go 
vernment, the emperor an easy conquest ; but 
he is only grown indolent ; and mga y pe him 
from his , and reanimate his spirit, it were de- 
sirable for him that an enterprise like yours should be 
commenced. That city, which you think so assail- 
able, is inhabited by a people trained to war : and then 
what a set of men tolead them on! If the superannu- 
isarius may well nigh be numbered with the 
dead, yet Narses lives, and even Narses has for com- 
petitors Mundus, Hermes, Salomon, and many others 
of a warlike genius. If you will credit me, time alone, 
with its oe hand, must sap the foundations, 
and work the downfall of that great empire. You 
may, indeed, commit a ravage, but that is but the war 
of robbers ; your ambition will aspire to an enterprise 
more worthy of you. Justinian desires only to form al- 
liances and confederacies in ary ng let me add, 
there is not a king who would not be honoured by an 
alliance with him ; and, Sir, it depends upon yourself 
to—No, interrupted the B ian, I never will be the 
friend of Justinian ; I will hold no alliance with the man 
who owes his all to you, and in return has blinded you 
for it. Will you reign in concert with me, the director 
of my anual and the genius of my armies? ‘That is 
the question between us.—My life, replied Belisarius, is 
in your hands ; but nothing can exempt me from the 
allegiance I ove mp lawful sovereign ; even now, de- 
pressed as I am, had I the means of serving him, though 
it were against yourself, he might still be as sure of me 
as in we a extraordinary sort of 
virtue this! says the Bulgarian.— Woe to the people, 
replied Belisarius, to whom it ——- extraordinary ! 
Don’t you perceive that it is the tion of good or- 
der in society? That no member of any community 
whatever should arrogate to himself a right to be his 
own judge and his own avenger, is an obvious, a seli- 
evident truth. That right of nature is transferred to 
the magistrate ; and were it otherwise, there would be 
as many rebels as discontented spints. Would you, who 
now court me to punish my master for injustice, would 
ou give the same privilege to your own soldiers }— 
W. id I give it! says Bulgarian, they have it 
without m giving it 5 but fear restrains it within due 
beanda—iel with us, Sir, virtue is the restraint, “~— 
Belisarius ; that is an advantage resulting from 
manners ; from manners formed by civilization, the 
parent of social happiness ;-and social happiness, let 
me tell you, will never be rightly understood where the 
institutions of policy have not been received. 1 will ge 
deeper into this subject, with the freedom of a man w 
has nothing left to fear or hope. What sort of subjects 
do you govern, Sir? a race inured to warfare ; that is 
their best resource : and that very warfare to which 
they are trained banishes every idea of the right use of 
ace ; inclines them to neglect the valuable nches of 
abour and industry ; to trample on the laws of natural 
justice, and seek a precarious good in ruin and destruc- 
tion. If you will place before your eyes the conse- 
quences that must attend your boundless ambition, you 
will perceive how necessarily it results, that, to lay 
waste the territories of the empire, you must leave your 
own without labourers, barren and uncultivated ; that 
in order to subsist one part of the human species you 
must massacre another ; and that your own subjects 
must fatten with their blood the very land which they 
cover with desolation.—And will not, said the king, the 





ush for me, if I suffered my- 
food for himself 
and his guide was all he could be induced to accept ; 
and the same party that laid violent hands upon him 
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éscorted him to the place from whence he had been 
carried to the Barbarian camp. 


CHAPTER. IV. 

Tue hero was now atthe distance of twelve miles from 
the retreat of his family ; but being exhausted by a fa- 
tiguing journey, he inquired of his guide whether there 
was not a village in sight, where he might rest his wea- 
ried limbs. There is one, said his young conductor, 
but it is a considerable way off. Let these guards con- 
vey you to it—No, replied Belisarius, [ should expose 
the place to the pillage of these rovers, He now took 
leave of his convoy. 

Arriving at the village, the ery that struck his ear 
was, There he is ; that’s he; itis the very man. What 
may this mean ?—It is a whole family, said the guide, 
making towards you with t eagerness. By this 
time an old man came forward from the crowd : Worthy 
gentleman, said he, may we crave to know who you 
are?—You plainly see, replied Belisarius, that [am a 
poor indigent wretch, and not a gentleman.—An indi- 
gent wretch! exclaimed the peasant; that is what oc- 
casions our curiosity: for we have a report here, that, 
wretched as you seem, you are Belisarius.—Lower your 
voice, my honest friend, replied the general ; and if my 
misfortunes touch you, afford me a shelter under your 
roof. ‘These words were scarcely uttered, when he felt 
the villager embracing his knees: he raised the honest 
countryman, and went with him into an humble.cot. 

Fall down, my children, said the villager to his son and 
two daughters, fall down at the feet of this illustrious 
hero, it was he protected us from the ravage of the 
Huns ; but for him our little habitation had been reduc- 
ed to ashes ; but for him, my children, your father would 
have been butchered before your eyes, your little babes 
would have been torn from you, and hurried into cap- 
tivity ; but for him, you never would have raised your 

is again ; you are indebted tehim for life, and all 
that can be dearer than life. Venerate him the more 
for his present condition, respect his misfortunes, and 
weep over your unhappy country. ° 

Belisarius, dissolving inwardly with tenderness at the 

eful sentiments of this little fami , and everpowered 

y their blessings on his head, eould only answer them 

with the dumb of his emb Condescend, 
illustrious hero, said the two women, to receive these 
two little innocents, who have found in you a second 
father. We shall never cease to awaken in their me- 
mories a due sense of the honour they will now receive 
by saluting their great deliverer, and being caressed in 
his embrace. Each mother presented: her own child, 
and placed him on the general’s knees, The little in- 
fants smiled with young astonishment, and raising their 
arms seemed to offer up their thanks. And can you now, 
said Belisarius, think me an object of compassion ? 
Does there at this moment breathe a man more sincere- 
ly happy than myself? But tell me, how has it hap- 
pened that you had any knowledge of me?--A young 
nobleman, replied the villager, passed through this place 
yesterday, and inquired if we had not seen a blind old 
man go by; you answered the description he gave us. 
We assured him we had seen no such person ; he then 
charged us to keep a good look-out, and let you know, 
that a friend expects you at the place where you are 
going. He said you were in want of every thing, and 
requested us to pay you every attention in our pow- 
er: he even promised to requite us for it. Alas! we 
told him that we were all variously employed ; some in 
the labours of the field, others in domestic cares, and had 
but little leisure to gape after travellers as they pass by. 
Then quit your employments, said the young lord, and 
omit every thing rather than the acts of benevolence the 
good old man is entitled to; he is your protector, your 
deliverer ; it is Belisarius whom peal cower to your 
diligence ; and then he opened to us the whole story 
of your sufferings. At the sound of a name so beloved 
and honoured, imagine to yourself the agitation of our 
hearts. My son watched all night lenig te his general, 
for he had the honour to fight under your banners, when 
you expelled the invaders of Thrace ; and my daugh- 
ters, at the dawn of day, were atthe th id of the 
door, and there continued, straining their eyes with ea- 
ger expectation. At length we have found you; com- 
mand as you please, every thing we have is yours ; the 
nobleman who desires to see you has more in his power 
to give ; but give what he may, he will not do it with 
a better heart than we offer our little all. 

While thus the father discoursed, the son, in a fixed 
attitude before the hero, viewed him with a pensive air, 
his hands clapsed in each other; consternation, pity, 
and respect rising by turns, and diffusing themselves 
over his countenance. 

My good friend, says Belisarius to the old villager, 
T thank you for these marks of your goodness. I have 
wherewithal to support me on my way to my last're- 
treat: but pray inform me, is your happiness equal to 








your benevolence? ‘Your son, you say, carried arms 

under my conduct. I feel myself interested about him ; 

is he prudent, careful, and industrious? Does he prove 

a husband and a good.father? He is, replied the 

old man, all | my joy and comfort ; he quitted the army 

upon the death of his elder brother; but he quitted it 

seamed with honourable scars; he relieves me from 

labour, the prop of my old age! He has for his wife 

the daughter of my friend, and Heaven has smiled 

upon their union. Heis of a sanguine lively temper; 

she is of a mild and amiable disposition. My daughter 

who stands there, is also happily settled. I gave her 
in marriage to a young man of good morals, and they 

live in mutual affectiow: every thing goes on to my 
heart’s content, and they have raised grandchildren to 
me, in whom I fancy I am renewing my youth. Inthe 
hopes that they will cherish my memory, and bless me 
when I am gone, I draw towards my ve with less 
regret. Alas! my good friend, said Belisarius, you ex- 
cite my envy! I had two sons, my best, my darling 
hope! [ saw them both expire at my side; an only 
daughter is all that is left me in my age, and she, alas! 

has too much sensibility for my condition and her own. 
But thanks be to Heaven, my two boys died fighting 
for theircountry! At these words the young man, who 
had been earnestly listening to all that had passed, felt 
his heart touched to the very quick. The supper, con- 
sisting of plain country fare, was served up; but Beli- 
sarius, by his lively representations of the happiness 
that dwells with obscurity, gave it the value of the most 
sumptuous repast. Calm and retired tranquillity, says 
he, is the happiest state of man; and yet, 80 little are 
the solid blessings of life understood, it is a state which 
is never envied. 

» The young man of the house continued silent during 
the whole time of supper, with his eyes fixed on Beli- 
sarius; he was lost in contemplation : his inward work- 
ings grew stronger as he gazed ; his countenance every 
moment settled into a deeper gloom, looked more in- 
tense with reflection, and fiercer with the various 
meanings that succeeded each other. Here is my son, 
said the ane old landlord, recalling to his imagi- 
nation all your battles: he peruses you with an 
ardent eye.—He finds it difficult, ied Belisarius, to 
recollect his general. The enemies of my general, said 
the young-man, have defaced him enough to make it 
difficult to know him; but he is too near the hearts of 
his soldiers to be ever unknown to them. 

When Belisarius took leave of this worthy family, I 
should be glad, says this young man, if my general 
will»permit me to attend him a little of his way. 
Being together on the road, 1 could wish, said he again, 
that you would order your guide to walk on before us; 
for I have something for your private ear. The con- 
dition, Sir, to which they lave reduced you, fills me 
with indignation. They have left you a terrible ex- 
ample of ingratitude, and the basest perfidy; it makes 
me even look with horror on my country; and as I 
formerly dared boldly in her service, so 1 now blush 
for every drop of blood I spilt in her cause. ‘The place 
of my nativity is grown detestable to me, and I look 
with pity on the children whom I have brought into this 
bad world. Hold! hold, young man! says Belisarius; 
where is the country in which honest men do not fall 
the victims of malignity and fraud? But this, returned 
the young soldier, this is without a precedent. There 
isa peculiarity in your fate that exceeds all —— 
Who was the author of it? I have a wife and children ; 
them I will recommend to their grandfather and the 
Supreme Being, and nothing shall retard me from 
setting out directly to tear out the villain’s heart, who 
barbarously—Alas! thou generous youth, said Beli- 
sarius, clasping him in his arms, this excess of pity 
kindles to enthusiasm. Can I consent that a brave 
young man shall be the perpetrator of an insidious deed ? 
that a soldier shall become an assassin? that a virtuous 
son, a tender husband, and an affectionate father shall 
be the slave of guilt and infamy! It were to make me 
deserve all that malice has inflicted on me. Reflect a 
little ; you have relinquished the just defence of your 
country to solace your aged father, and rear up your 
tender infants ; and will you now, for a superannuated 
wretch like me, with an extravagant desert that 
very fatherand your helpless babes? Tell me, should 
you drench your hands in the blood of my enemies, 
will that recall my youthful vigour? ‘Will it restore 
= lost organs tome? When you have made your- 

ff criminal, shall I be the less miserable? No, =_— 
the young man, but the bloody catastrophe of a villa 
will strike every guilty mind with horror: to make him 
a terrible example to the world, I will seize the monster 
at the foot of the throne, or even of the altar, and glutting 
my poniard in his heart, will thunder in his ear, ‘Beli- 
sarius strikes the blow. And by what right, says 
Belisarius, in a decisive tone, do you mean to execute 
my revenge? Have I & right to you, which 





1 do not possess mysclf? or do you mean to 

that right in defiancé of every law? Let law be trul 
administered, said the young man, and the subject will 
depend upon the justice of his country ; but since :it is 
perverted, since it gives no protection to innocence and 
virtue, but connives at vice, and acts in collusion with 
the guilty, it is time to abjure civil society, and. resort 
to the primitive laws of natural justice. My worthy 
good frend, replied Belisarius, that is the reasoning of 
ruffians, of every lawless banditti! To see. the laws 
warped to evil purposes is indeed a to a just.and 
honest mind ; Bat the case would be still more 4 ap eee 
if they were to suffer open violation. Enfeebled laws 
are most certainly an evil, but a transitory evil; their 
total overthrow would be a lasting ealamity. You 
would strike guilt with terror, and yet you are going to 
encourage it by your example. My calamities, 
worthy youth, having inspired you with noble senti- 
ments; would you debase those sentiments by an 
atrocious deed? Shall the tender sensations of the 
heart be turned to horror? I conjure you, in the name 
of that which you love, dishonour it not by fatal rash. 
ness. Let it never be said that virtue has guided the 
hand of an assassin. I 

If their cruelty, said the young soldier, had spent its 
rage on me, I could perhaps arm myself with fortitude 
to bear the worst; but when a man renowned, when 
Belisarius—no, I will never forgive it. But I forgive it, 
replied Belisarius; nothing but my interest im this 
business can provoke your fury; and, if I renounce 
my own resentments, will you go farther than I am 
willing todo? Let me tell you, that, if] were inelined 
to expiate my wrongs by the blood of my enemies, 
whole nations are ready to arm themselves in my cause; 
but I am resigned to my fate; imitate my example, 
allow me to be a judge of what is right and honourable ; 
and, if you find within your breast a spirit to encounter 
death, reserve that spirit for the glorious occasion of 
serving your country and your prince. _ 

The ardour of the young soldier subsided at these 
words into wonder and admiration. Forgive me, ge- 
neral, said he, forgive the vehemence which I now blush 
toown: the outrage of your fortune drove me to excess ; 
while you condemn my zeal, excuse it also. I do more, 
said Belisarius, 1 esteem it; itis the emotion, the tran- 
sport of a generous mind: but let me now direct it. 

our family have need of you: live for them ; and let 
your children imbibe from you an aversion to the 
enemies of Belisarius. Name them, said the young 
soldier, with impatience, and I promise you my children 
shall grow up from the cradle in mortal hatred of them. 
My enemies, replied Belisarius, are the Scythians, the 
Huns, the Bulgarians, the Sclavoniens, the Persians, 
and all the enemies of my country. Thou miracle of 
virtue! said the young villager, prostrating himself at 
the feet of the hero. lisarius embraced him, and 
taking his leave, There are, said he, in this mixed 
state, inevitable evils; all that a just man can do is not 
to deserve the portion that may be his lot. If, hereafter, 
the abuse of power, the perversion of laws, and the 
prosperity of bad men, should move your indignation, 
think of Belisarius. Farewell! 


CHAPTER V. 

Tae philosophic soul of Belisarius was now upon the 
int of encountering a trial still more severe than any 
had yet met with: but it will in this place be proper 

to relate what happened when the hero was first seized, 

and hurried away to prison. 
On the night when he was loaded with fetters, and likc 

a state criminal thrown into jail, amazement, grief, and 

consternation filled his palace. The alarm which seiz: 

ed his wife Antonina, and Eudoxa his only daughter 
gave a picture of despair and agony in their most strik- 
ing colours, At length Antonina, recovering from he 
fright, and calling to mind the favours which the empress 
lavished on her, began to fiatter herself that her ap- 
prehensions were groundless; she condemned, with 
self-reproach, the weakness she had bog = Admii- 
ted to an intimacy and dearness with Theodora, the 
companion and sharer of all her social pleasures, she 
depended upon support from that quarter, or at least 
she believed that ‘Theodora was her friend. In thie 
rsuasion she attended the levee of the empress, and 
falling on her knees in the face of the whole cour ; 

Madam, said she, if to have defended and saved the 

empire on various occasions has been the distinguish: 

lot of Belisarius ; that the = now imputed to hin 
may be examined in open daylight, and that his acen- 

sers may confront him at the tribunal of the emperor, 's 

now the recompense he asks for all his generous !a- 

bours : a free trial, and the opportunity of confounding 

his enemies, is the only favour he can with honour ac- 
Theodora 





made her a sign to rise, and with 4 
Took of frigid indifference, answered, If Belisariue is 
innocent, he has nothing to fear ; if the charge be true, 
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he is no stranger to the clemency of his master, and he 
knows the soft accesses to his heart. You may with- 
draw, Madam, in the full confidence that I regard you ; 
I shall not easily forget that I have distinguished you 
by my favours. This cold reception, and the abrupt 
manner of the conclusion, quite overpowered Antonina: 
she retired pale and trembling, and of all the beholders 
not one dared to lift an eye towards her. Barsames, 
whom she met, would have passed her by unnoticed, if 
she had not addressed herself to him: Barsames, was 
the minister of the treasury, and the favourite of Theo- 
dora. She entreated him to inform her what was the 
crime laid to the charge of Belisarius. I inform you, 
Madam! says Barsames; I am totally in the dark ; 
a stranger to this affair; I have nothing in my power ; 
{ know nothing, nor do [ interfere in any thing but the 
duty of my department; if every body followed the 
samerule, the peace of the world would be less disturbed. 

Ah! says Antonina, the plot, I see, is deeply laid, 
and Belisarius is undone. A little farther on she 
met a man who owed his all to her, and who, on 
the preceding day was entirely devoted to her service. 
She made an attempt to expostulate and canvass the 
affair with him. But, without deigning to hear her, 
I know your misfortunes, said he, and I am sorely mor- 
tified ; but I must beg your pardon, I have a business 
to solicit, and there is not a moment to be lost: I must 
leave you, Madam; but be assured, that nobody is 
more zealously attached to you. Antonina went in 
quest of her daughter, and in an hour’s time she receiv- 
ed directions to depart the city. The old castle alrea- 
dy mentioned was assigned the place of her exile. 

The very sight of this castle, solitary and in ruin, 
filled the heart of Antonina with consternation ; here 
she considered herself as buried, and a fit of illness seiz- 
ed her soon after her arrival. The tender Eudoxa, 
distracted by the idea of a father impeached, loaded 
with irons, and delivered up a prey to his enemies ; dis- 
tracted farther at the sight of a mother ready to break 
her heart with anguish ; underwent the severest agonies 
of mind. All her days, her best, her youthful days, 
were consumed in offices of tenderness to her afflicted 
mother ; each night she was bathed in tears, and, in 
that suspense of pain when weary nature sinks down 
to rest, her slumbers were ever troubled with the most 
horrid dreams. The image of her father plunged into 
a dungeon’s gloom, and bending under the weight of 
galling chains, was ever present to her; and her ap- 
prehensions for her mother increased the terrors of the 
visionary scene, 

Antonina had been conversant in courts, and the 
thorough knowledge she had of them for ever painted 
to her fancy the rage of persecution let loose against 
her husband. What a triumph, said she, for those ma- 
lignant spirits, who for a series of years have thought 
themselves depressed by the virtues of a great and 
Virtuous man! How will they now exult in his down- 
fall! I see before me the ghastly smile of malice, the 
mysterious air of calumny, that affects to conceal what 
itknows, and would appear tender of the man whom 
it is ready to stab. Detested flatterers! ye fawning 
sycophants ! I see ye all, and hear your cruel insults in 
our misfortunes. dh, my daughter! in your distress 
you may at least enjoy the consolation, that you have 
nothing to reproach yourself; as to me, I have more 
reason to blush for my former felicities than my present 
calamities. The sage advice, and all the prudent les- 
sons your father used to give me, were little heeded by 
me; they were too importunate : in vain he counselled 
me to shun the baits of pleasure and of courts, to think 
that my truest dignity consisted in simplicity of man- 
ners, that the sincerest happiness was tobe found in 
domestic enjoyment, and that it would be the triumph 
of my sex to bid adieu to vanities that would vanish 
like a dream, or endin shame. His remonstrances ap- 
peared to me the overflowings of spleen, and I com- 
a of his sullen humour to his very enemies. 

What giddy inattention was mine! and now, what a 
sad reverse! The bursting of the storm awakened me 
to reflection, and I never saw the abyss till I was tum- 


bling into it. If you knew, my child, the cold averted | 


air with which the empress disinissed me! even she to 
whom my soul was enslaved! whose every whim was 
the rule of my actions, the inclination of my heart! Oh! 
that court, which on the eve of our misfortunes smiled with 
a general complacence on me! the false insidious train! 
not one of them, when they saw me leaving it like an 
outcast, with eyes dejected and swoln with tears, not 
one of them would acknowledge me! In courts, my 
child, misfortune has the qualities of a plague, and 
makes you shunned by all. 

Such were the reflections of this unfortunate woman, 
whose eyes were now opened to the fallacies of courts, 
though the affections of her heart were not yet alie- 
nated from them. She despised her former vanities, and 
yet loved them still. 
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An entire year passed away, without any tidings of 
Belisarius ; a conspiracy had been detected, the hero 
was charged with being the author of it, and the voice 
of his enemies, which was called the public voice, pro- 
nounced him guilty of the treason. The principal con- 
spirators had suffered death in determined silence, 
without the smallest intimation of their leader; upon 
this was founded presumptive proof against Belisarius, 
and for want of positive evidence, he was left to languish 
in a dungeon, in hopes that his death would supersede 
the necessity of clear conviction. In the mean time, 
the old disbanded soldiery, who now were mingled with 
the people, clamoured for the enlargement of their ge- 
neral, and were ready to vouch for his innocence: a 

pular insurrection followed, universally menacing to 

‘orce the prison doors, unless he was immediately set 
at liberty. ‘This tumult enraged the emperor. Theo- 
dora, perceiving it, managed artfully to seize the moment 
of ill humour and passion, knowing that then only he 
was capable of injustice. Well, said she, let him be 
given up to the populace after he is rendered unable to 
command them. The horrible advice prevailed : it was 
the decisive judgment against Belisarius. 

When the people saw him come forth without an 
eye in his head, a general burst of rage and lamentation 
filled the city. Belisarius appeased the tumult. My 
triends and countrymen, said he, your emperor has been 
imposed upon; every man is liable to error; itis our 
business to regret Justinian’s error, and to serve him 
still; my innocence is now the only good they have 
left me ; let me possess it still. The revolt which you 
threaten cannot restore what I have lost, but it may de- 
= me of the only consolation that remains in my 

reast. The swelling spirits of the populace subsided 
at these words into a perfect calm: they offered him all 
they were worth. Belisarius thanked them. AIT will 
ask, says he, is one of your boys, to guide my steps to 
the asylum where my family expects me. 

The adventure with the Bulgarians carried Belisarius 
out of his way, while Tiberius pressed forward to the 
retreat of the exiled family. The rattling of a carriage 
in the court-yard of the castle, gave a sudden emotion of 
hope and joy to Antonina and her daughter Eudoxa: 
the latter ran forth in the strongest agitations of mind ; 
but alas! instead of her father, disappointed to see a 
youthful stranger, she returned disconsolate to her 
mother, and with a sigh pronounced,—It is not he ! 

Anselmo, a faithful old servant of the family, ae 
pearing in the court-yard, Pray, honest friend, said 'Ti- 
berius, is not this the retreat of Belisarius? His wife 
and daughter expect him here, said the faithful Anselmo, 
but their hopes have hitherto proved abortive ; would to 
heaven I could suffer for him, so he were at liberty! 
He is at liberty, replied Tiberius ; he is on his journey 
hither; you will see him soon ; he ought to have been 
arrived before now. Oh! walk in, walk in, and com- 
municate the news to his family: I will show you the 
way. Madam, exclaimed Anselmo, running eagerly 
towards Antonina, I have news for you, Madam: re- 
joice and be of good heart, my master lives ; he is free ; 
they have restored him to you; a generous young man 
brings the happy tidings: he thought to have found him 
here. At these words, Antonina summoned up all her 
spirits: Where is the generous stranger, the virtuous 
youth, who interests himself in our afflictions? Show 

imin; let me seehim. Antonina uttered these words 
with a quick vehemence of joy. Our miseries are ended 
now, exclaimed Eudoxa, throwing herself upon her 
mother’s bed, and folding her in her arms; my father 
we shall see him once more. 
Let us, my dearest mother, forget our woes; Heaven 
has not deserted us; we all shall meet again. 

And do you then recall me back to life? said An- 
tonina to Tiberius : has my husband triumphed over 
his enemies at last? Tiberius, inwardly afflicted that 
he had only a mockery of joy to offer them, calmly 
answered, That Belisarius was indeed alive ; that he 
had seen him, had conversed with him, and that, ima- 
gining he had before now reached his home, he came 
to tender him the little offices of friendship and good 
neighbourhood. las 

Eudoxa, whose eyes were riveted to Tiberius, plainly 
saw the symptoms of infelt grief through the struggles 
of the youth to suppress them. You bring with you, 
said she, the words of joy and comfort to the afflicted, 
and yet amidst the gladsome tidings, I mark an air of 
dejection that speaks some concealed affliction! Does 
our misery depress = then? Give me back my father ; 
let him return, and bring health with him to my unhappy 
mother ; then you shall see whether riches are necessary 
to make us happy. 

In tender and pathetic scenes like these, the force of 
nature is so insinuating, that Eudoxa had no need of 
other charms than the sentiments she uttered, to melt 
and engage the heart of Tiberius. ‘To the grace of her 
person ‘he was inattentive ; he only saw an affectionate 





and virtnous daughter, whom a becoming firmness of 
mind, pious resignation, and duty to a father, rendered 
superior to calamity. Imagine not, said he, that the 
sentiments of humanity which I have ventured to ex- 

ress, have any tincture of pride or insulting pity. 
Whatever be the condition to which Belisarius and his 
family are reduced, their misfortunes will ever be illus- 
trious, and the object of envy still. Why do you talk 
of misfortune? replied the mother ; if they have re- 
stored my husband to his liberty, they are convinced of 
his innocence ; he must therefore be established in his 
former possessions. 

Madam, said Tiberius, it would be to keep you in a 
cruel suspense, merely to wound you deeper at last, if I 
were to cherish any soothing hopes in respect to his 
condition. To his popularity alone he is indebted for 
his freedom ; the court has yielded at last to the dread 
of an insurrection ; but, in complying with the demands 
of the people, they have sent him forth as wretched as 
they could make him. 

No matter, says Eudoxa, with her amiable sensi- 
bility of heart ; if they do but leave us a little land to 
cultivate, we shall not be less happy than the honest 
country folks whom I see abroad in the fields. Gra- 
cious Heaven! exclaimed Tiberius, the daughter of 
Belisarius humbled to this low situation! This low 
situation! replied Eudoxa ; it was not unworthy of the 
heroes of Rome, when Rome was free and virtuous. 
Belisarius will not blush to be another Regulus ; my 
mother and I have learned in exile domestic cares and 
the arts of economy : my honoured father shall wear a 
coat spun by his daughter’s hand. 

Tears gushed down the cheek of Tiberius, as he 
marked the pure heartfelt joy that warmed and any 
mated the whole frame of the lovely Eudoxa. Alas! 
said he within himself, what a piteous stroke will pre- 
sently awaken her from this illusion ! With eyes bent 
downward to the ground, he stood before her, immove- 
able in sorrow and silence. 





CHAPTER VI. 


BeLisaRivs was now entering the court-yard of the 
castle. Honest Anselmo saw him: advancing nearer, 
he recollected his master, and transported with joy, 
pressed eagerly forward to show him in. But soon 
perceivin that he was blind, Oh, Heaven, said An- 
selmo, Oh, my master! have I lived to see this? These 
words, broken and intermixed with frequent sobbings, 

ve Belisarius to understand that it was his old faith- 

ul servant Anselmo. The poor fellow prostrated 
himself at the hero’s feet, and embraced his knees. 
Belisarius raised him from the ground, and having as- 
suaged his grief by exhortations, bid him lead the way 
to his wife and daughter. 

At the sight, Eudoxa gave a scream and swooned 
away. Antonina, who was ill of a slow consumin 
fever, was seized with the most frantic violence: wi 
all the force of sudden fury she started from her bed, 
and breaking from the hold of Tiberius and the woman 
that nursed her, made an effort to dash herself against 
the floor. Eudoxa returning to her senses, and animat- 
ed by the shrieks of her mother, flew to her assistance, 
and catching her in her arms, implored her to forbear 
out of compassion to her daughter. Oh, let me, let me 
die, replied the distracted mother ; if I must live, I will 
live to revenge his wrongs, and to tear piecemeal the 
hearts of his barbarous enemies. The monsters of ini- 
quity! is that his recompense? But for him, they 
world all long ago have been buried in the ruins of their 
palaces: he has prolonged their tyranny, that is his 
crime! for that he suffers; for that he has made atone- 
ment to the people. Barbarity unheard of! detested 
treachery! The pillar of the state! their deliverer! 
Exeerable court! a set of bloodhounds met in council! 
Just Heaven! are these your ways? Behold! inno- 
cence is oppressed, and you look tamely on! Behold! 
the factors of destruction triumph in their guilt. 

Amidst this agony of grief, she scattered her hair 
about the room in fragments, and with her own hands 
defaced her features: now with open arms she rushed 
upon her lord, and clasping him to her heart, poured 
forth her tears as if she would drown him with her 
sorrows; then abruptly turning to her daughter, Die, 
thou wretch! she said ; escape from a bad world! here 
is nought but misery for virtue, and triumph for vice 
and infamy. 

To this violence a mortal languor succeeded. The 
storm of passions gave a fit of momentary strength, the 
more effectually to destroy. In a few hours after, she 
breathed her last. 

And now, Tiberius, what a scene had you before 
your eyes! A blind old man, his wife re ons a 
daughter in the last extremity of anguish; tears, 
shrieks, and lamentations all around! This was the 
situation, the sad catastrophe in which fortune exhibited 
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a tamily, which for thirty years had flourished in every 
splendour and dignity of life. ‘The words of a renowned 
plilosophe here occurred to Tiberius: Behold, says 

e, a spectacle which heaven surveys with pleasure ; a 
great man wrestling with adversity, and by his courage 
invincible to the last! 

Belisarius did not endeavour to control either his 
own grief or that of his daughter ; he permitted a free 
vent to both; but as soon as he had paid to nature the 
tribute of a feeling heart, he reassumed his strength, 
and emerged from his afflictions with true fortitudé of 
mind. 

Though the anguish of Eudoxa was not abated, yet, 
lest she should renew her father’s troubles, she endea- 
voured to suppress her sorrows ; but still the old gene- 
ral, as he embraced her, found himself moistened with 
her tears. You afflict yourself, my child, you afflict 
yourself on account of accidents which, instead of de- 
pressing us, ought to invigorate our souls, and raise us 
above misfortune and disgrace. Your mother, after 
having atoned for the errors of her former life, is safe in 
eternal peace. She now looks down with pity upon us, 
and commiserates the lot that detains us in this bad 
world. That cold, inanimated corpse, which lies there 
devoid of motion, is an emblem of the tranquillity her 
soul enjoys. Thus then you behold how vain and 
transitory are all the calamities of life; a breath of 
wind comes, and all is vanished. ‘The empire, and the 
splendour of its court, have faded away from the eyes 
of your mother; and now, in the bosom of her God, 
she beholds this world as a little speck in the immensity 
of space. These are reflections founded on wisdom : 
these are reflections that administer to the virtuous 
mind all its consolation, and its best support in the hour 
of adversity!—Oh! give me that support, assist my 
feeble sex, encompassed thus with wretchedness and 
misery. I could have borne up against any misfortune 
that could befall me; but to behold a mother broken- 
hearted, a tender parent, whom my heart adored, ex- 
piring within my arms! and thus to see you too, thou 
best of fathers, in this deplorable condition, to which 
our enemies have reduced you!—Alas! my daughter, 
replied Belisarius, in despoiling me of my eyes, they 
did no more than the infirmities of age or death would 
shortly have done: and as to what respects my fortune, 
you little know the use of afiluence, if you did not know 
how to disregard it.--Oh ! witness for me, Heaven, said 
Eudoxa, it is not the loss of fortune that can give me a 
moment’s pain.—Then let nothing distress your spirit, 
replied the venerable father; and with his hand he 
wiped the falling tear from her cheek. 

lisarius being informed that a young stranger de- 
sired to speak with him, gave him admittance, and 
asked the intention of his visit. It is not now a time, 
answered Tiberius, to offer consolation to you: thou il- 
lustrious unfortunate, | respect your sorrows ; I take a 
share in your afflictions, and it is my earnest prayer to 
Heaven that I may hereafter be enabled to assuage 
them: till then, all I can do is to mix my tears with 
yours. 

It was now time to perform the funeral obsequies. 
Belisarius, supported and guided by his daughter, at- 
tended the remains of his wife to their last depository. 
His grief upon the occasion was that of a philosopher ; 
it was deep, but silent ; inwardly felt, but outwardly 
composed : his face was clouded with melancholy, but 
a grave and sentimental melancholy. With a mien 
erect, and a steady countenance, he did not so much 
seem to brave his fortune, as to resign himself to its 
stroke with a dignity of sorrow. 

Tiberius assisted at the mournful ceremony: he 
beheld the fond regret of Eudoxa, and he returned 
deeply affected by the last duties which she paid to the 
memory of her mother. 

Belisarius addressed himself to him in these words : 
I perceive, generous youth, that it is to your humanity 
{ am indebted for recommendations on my road hither. 
Instruct me who you are, and to what motive [ am to 
attribute your good offices.—My name is Tiberius, re- 
plied the youch; I carried arms under Narses in Italy, 
and I have since served in the wars of Colchis. I was 
one of the hunting party to whom you applied for 
shelter, and whose indiscretion you so properly checkee ; 
[ have ever since severely censured myself for not mak- 
ing my apology, and requesting a farther favour of you. 
[ am placed in a state of affluence : that may be a mis- 
fortune ; but if you will concur with me, good may be 
deduced from evil. Near this place [ have a country 
seat, and it is the height of my ambition to consecrate 
it to the use of an exiled hero. It will be presuming 
upon a slender title, to tell you of the respect and vene- 
ration I entertain for your character: he who loves his 
country must by a natural consequence feel the dis- 
grace of Belisarius, and wish to soften his calamities; 
but aa I can urge a claim that will touch you 
nearer, and in some degree solicit for me, You will 





not wholly despise the ambition of a young man who 
ants to be admitted to the intimacy of an illustrious 
ero, that in his converse he may drink, as it were, at 

the fountain-head of wisdom, of honour, and of virtue. 

You pay a compliment to my old age, replied Beli- 
sarius ; but, however, the interest you seem to take in 
my misfortunes bespeak a well-turned spirit, and an 
elegance of mind. At present you must excuse me; 
retirement and self-converse are what I must now have 
recourse to: the agitation of my spirits must be com- 
posed by silent meditation. Hereafter I shall so far 
accept your proposal, as to wish to live in good neigh- 
bourhood with you, and to maintain a friendly inter- 
course. I have a regard for youth: in that happy 
season of life, the soul, as yet unhackneyed in the ways 
of men, is susceptible of every fine impression ; the sub- 
lime and the beautiful of virtue inflame it with a laud- 
able enthusiasm ; and worldly passions have not yet en- 
tangled it in their snares. Your visits will ever be accept- 
able ; call upon me often; I shall be glad to converse 
with you. 

If { am worthy of that honourable commerce, re- 
og Tiberius, why may I not possess you wholly? 

y ancestors will applaud the use I make of the patri- 
mony they transmitted to me, when it is rendered sa- 
cred by the retreat of Belisarius. Honour, respect, 
and reverence will then be yours ; and my whole house- 
hold train will learn to emulate my example, in treat- 
ing you with every mark of veneration. 

I read, young man, the characters of virtue in all 
your words, returned Belisarius; but let us do nothing 
rashly. Give me to understand, for it is now ten years 
since I have been sequestered from the world, what is 
your father’s station ; and what are his designs in re- 
gard to your future settlement in life? We are descend- 
ed, replied Tiberius, from one of those families which 
Constantine transplanted from Rome, and honour- 
ed with his highest favours. In the reign of the em- 
peror Justinian, my father acquired no small share of 
military glory ; he was esteemed and cherished by his 
sovereign. In the succeeding reign, undue preferences 
were given to others; at least he thought so, and he 
retired in discontent. Of that discontent he has stnce 
repented, and now for his son he forms schemes of am- 
bition, which he neglected for himself. You have open- 
ed enough to me, said Belisarius, and I will not be an 
obstacle to your advancement. You have convinced 
me that the dispositions of your heart are good: the 
pleasure arising trom a generous way of thinking seems 
at once to be your motive and your recompense: and 
indeed that pleasure is the sweetest the mind can feel. 
But I foresee a danger of which you are not aware : by 
visiting me, you will involve yourself in the ruin of a 
man proscribed, For let me tell you, my worthy young 
Sinad, that a court, whether right or wrong in its mea- 
sures, never properly reviews its own deeds ; it never 
reforms its conduct. Does it punish a real criminal ? 
He will soon be forgotten. But has it injured the man 
of blameless integnty? He will be persecuted with 
unrelenting hatred ; for the very mention of his name 
is a satire upon the times ; and his existence is, to the 
a of his enemies, an unceasing remembrancer 
of gut. 

I take upon me all the risk, says Tiberius; I will 
be responsible for my conduct. The emperor may have 
erred, but he is ever open to conviction. 

If you mean that he will be open to conviction with 
regard to me, says Belisarius, you must not lose a 
thought that way. The measure of my woes is full ; 
the mischief is done; and may the emperor, for the 
peace of his future days, forget it all. 

Since you have gone so far, replied Tiberius, let me 
insist upon a farther act of generosity, to crown the 
whole. Preserve Justinian from the eternal reproach 
of letting you languish away the remainder of your days 
in misery. The humiliating condition in which I find 
youis shocking to humanity, a dishonour to the crown, 
the horror of every honest mind, and the utter discou- 
ragement of all virtue like your own. 

The virtue, replied Belisarius, that will be dishonoured 
by my misfortunes, is not like my own. But to deal 
frankly, I think it possible, as you seem to do, that my 
wretched condition may awaken the mingled passions 
of pity and indignation. A poor blind old man can 
give no umbrage, and may excite compassion. For that 
reason, I am determined to live in obscurity. If I made 
myself known to your friends, it was in an unguarded 
moment, when I was provoked by the intemperance of 
the company beyond the bounds of patience. It shall 
be the last indiscretion of my life, and this asylum shall 
be my grave. Farewell! ‘The emperor ma. ——- 
be ignorant that the Bulgarians have entered Thrace ; 
be sure to inform him of it. 

Tiberius withdrew, not a little disconcerted at the 
event of his negotiation. The sum of all that passed 
he reported to Justinian, A body of troops was im- 








mediately put in motion; and in a few days the public 
tranquillity was confirmed, by the expulsion of the Bul- 
garians. Now then, said the emperor to Tiberius, we 
are at leisure to visit the unfortunate general. I will 
pass myself for your father, and be upon your guard that 
nothing fall from you to undeceivehim. Justinian had 
a lodge about half way to the asylum of Belisarius 
Thither he betook himself, detached from his train oj 
courtiers, and the next day proceeded on his visit to the 
unfortunate hero. 


—_——. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Anp is this the hero’s residence? Is this the habitation 
of him who so often brought me victory and triumph ? 
These were the words of Justinian, as he passed under 
an old portico mouldering into ruin. As soon as they 
entered, Belisarius rose to receive them. At the sight 
of the venerable man, the emperor felt a pang of re 
morse and shame for the condition to which he had re. 
duced him. An exclamation of grief broke from him, 
and leaning on Tiberius, he covered his eyes with his 
hands, as if unworthy to behold the light which the 
hero saw no more. What mean those tones of grief? 
says Belisarius. I have brought my father to see you, 
replied Tiberius, and he is sensibly touched by your 
misfortunes. Where is he? said the general, stretch- 
ing forth his hands. Let him come to my embrace; 
for he has a virtuous son. Justinian was obliged to 
comply with the request, and as soon as he felt the old 
man pressing him to his bosom, his emotions were so 
strong and tender, that he was unable to suppress his 
tears and groans. Restrain this violence of pity, said 
Belisarius ; perhaps I am not altogether so oad as 
you imagine. Let us discourse alittle about what con- 
cerns yourself, and this young man, who will be a com- 
fort to you in your old age.—Yes, replied the emperor, 
in short and interrupted accents, pes you will con- 
descend—to let him attend your lectures upon human 
life—Alas ! what can I offer, said Belisarius, that a 
wise and good father has not already anticipated ?— 
You may instruct him, said the emperor, in what I per- 
haps know little of, the ways of courts, where he must 
pass his days. Fora long time I have had so little 
commerce with men, that the world is as new to meas 
itis tohim. But you, who have seen things in all their 
various aspects, may render him inestimable service ; 
and theretore I entreat you to unbosom yourself to him 
~-If he wants to give stability to fortune, said Belisarius, 
I am unfit to read a lesson on that head, as you per- 
ceive. Would he learn to be an honest man at the ha- 
zard of all that is dear to him? There I can be of some 
use. Heis born with bright advantages, and that is a 
primary requisite.—Very true, said Justinian, he is de- 
scended from a race of noble ancestors.—That was not 
my meaning ; but, however, that is an advantage, if 
not preverted to a wrong use. Have you ever, young 
man, continued Belisarius, reflected upon the true idea 
of nobility ? It is a letter of credit given you by your 
country upon the security of your ancestors, in the con- 
fidence, that, at a proper period of life, you will acquit 
yourself with honour to those who stand engaged for 
you.—But that credit, says the emperor, is often rashly 
given.—No matter, resumed Belisarius ; it is, notwith- 
standing, an institution of useful policy. I imagine to 
myself, when a child of noble descent comes into the 
world, naked, weak, indigent, and helpless, like the 
offspring of a common peasant, I then imagine to my- 
selfhis country greeting him in this manner: “ Wel- 
come, my child! welcome to my arms! You will 
hereafter be devoted to my service, intrepid, gallant, 
generous, and heroic as your famed Yorefathers They 
have transmitted to you their own brilliant example ; I 
confer upon you their titles and their honours, strong 
reasons both to rouse you to an emulation of thei vir- 
tues.” This is the solemn scene I figure to myself: can 
you suggest any thing to your fancy more awful and 
sublime !—But this is rather carrying it too far, said 
Justinian.—Nota jot, replied Belisarius ; in the educa- 
tion of young minds, we must propose nobly to them. 
Let me add, there is frugality in dealing out pomp and 
honours with a liberal hand. For suppose, upon a fair 
estimate, that these incentives produce only two or 
three great men in a century ; and what then? the 
state has nothing to complain of; nay, it has ample 
compensation. You, young man, must be one of those 
who are to make this compensation to your country. 
Here addressing himself to the empefor : You have 
allowed me, says he, to speak in the style of a father to 
him.—Do it, I conjure you, replied Justinian.--Well 
then, my son, you must begin with a persuasion that 
nobility is a flame, which blazes intensely as long as it 
can communicate itself, but dies away as soon as it 
wants the proper materials to keep it alive and to sup 
om it. mindful, therefore, young man, of your 
irth, for it imposes duties on you ; be mindful of your 
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ancestors, for the example they have left you calls for 
your utmost ardour: remember, that the glory from 
them devolved upon you is not an inheritance upon 
which you are lazily to subsist ; and, above all things, 
eradicate from your heart that supercilious pride, which 
looks big with the consciousness of a family name, and 
beholds with the timorous eye of scorn and jealousy 
every preference obtained by honest merit. Ambition 
has in its nature a spurious sort of nobility ; and there- 
fore, by a kind of congenial infl , readily insinu- 
ates itself into the minds of persons well descended : 
but this passion, when carried to excess, is tinged with 
meanness, like any other motive of the heart. Tt swells 
with its own importance, because it affects an air supe- 
rior to all the duties of an honest man. Would you 
mark its operations, and know its character distinctly ? 
Observe the bird of prey, how it hovers over the field in 
a morning, and amidst a thousand animals marks out 
its destined prey ; even in the same manner ambition 
wakens to its early schemes, and plans the future des- 
truction of some splendid virtue. Alas! my friend, 
an attachment to self, which is indeed a natural pro- 
pensity of the heart, becomes enormous in a public 
character, whenever it fixes into a ruling passion. I 
have known men in my time, who would not hesitate 
to risk the safety of a whole army, or the well-being of 
the state, in order to gratify the selfish views of inordi- 
nate ambition. Stung with envy at the success of 
others whom they had not merit to emulate, they are for 
ever alarmed with the apprehension of losing the ho- 
nour of some brilliant action ; and, were they not re- 
strained by fear, they would make every enterprise 
miscarry, in which they have not the command ; even 
the public good is a calamity to them, unless ascrib- 
ed to their own abilities. ‘This set of men, whether 
in the cabinet or the field, is the most pernicious race. 
The man of true honour feels within himself the best 
intimations of his duty, and he looks for no external 
motive. His God and his conscience are the witnesses 
of his actions, and to them only he makes his appeal. 
A generous openness of heart, a calm deliberate cou- 
rage, and a prompt zeal for the public service, are at 
once the constituents of true greatness, and the best 
evidences of it. Pride, vanity, and envy are the marks 
of alittle and a narrow spirit. It is not enough that 
you make no pretension to the praise which you have 
not merited ; you must even possess the noble self-de- 
nial, that can renounce the fame you have fairly earn- 
ed. [t must ever be remembered, that the sovereign is 
liable to error, for he is no more than man: and the 
mind ought to be foro-armed with the consideration, 
that your country, and the age you live in, may form 
wrong judgments of you, nay, that those judgments 
may not be reversed by the equity of aftertimes. In 
that case, you must consult your own heart, and in the 
manly self-conference inquire, ‘ Were I reduced to 
the low condition of Belisarius, would my innocence 
support me ? Would the consciousness of having dis- 
charged my duty make even affliction smile ?” If you 
feel within yourself any indecision respecting this mat- 
ter, live your days in obscurity : you have not the ma- 
terials of a public character. 

Alas! said Justinian, with a deep sigh, what you 
exact is above the powers of man ; and you are your- 
self'a terrible example. My example may at first ap- 
pear terrible, replied Belisarius ; but upon a closer 
view that impression will wear away. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that the chance of war, a fit of illness, or a 
decay of nature, had deprived me of my sight; it would 
then have been among the common accidents of life, 
with nothing remarkable or pathetic annexed to it And 
are not the vices of human nature among the incidents 
of life? Are they not in the ordinary course of things, 
as much as the plague that laid waste the empire ? 
Does it signify by what instrument we tall? the wrath 
of a sovereign, the arrow of an enemy, or a grain of 
sand ? ‘They can all dispatch us, and no matter which.* 
When we enter upon the stage of life, we must be pre- 
pared for the changes of the scene. You, Sir, who have 
sent forth eed son toa course of military toil in the 
service of his country ; have you no presentiment, no 
forecast to suggest to you the variety of perils he has to 
cope with? Add to that account, the machinations of 
envy, the snares of treachery, the malice of dissimulation, 
and the clandestine stabs of calumny ; and, if your son 
lives to my age without being ruined by them, you will 
allow that he had peculiar good fortune. Every thing 
in this life has its counterbalance. You see me now 
permeates, blind, and indigent, the tenant of an 
old castle in ruins ; but look back to a space of thirty 
years, adorned with happiness, and bright with victory 
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and triumphs ; review that period, and you will wish 
oa son the lot of Belisarius. Come, my worthy neigh- 

ur; we must summon up a little resolution ; you feel 
the solicitude of a father ; but your son, I still flatter 
myself, does me the honour to envy me even now. Most 
assuredly I do, exclaimed Tiberius. But he feels a 
virtuous envy, said the emperor, interrupting him ; and 
the object of it is not the series of your victories, but that 
unshaken courage which stands at bay with fortune to 
the last. Courage is indispensable, replied Belisarius, 
but not merely that courage which can look death in the 
face: that is the bravery of every common soldier. 
The courage of a general is an elevation of mind su- 
perior to al human contingencies. Who, think you, 
in my estimation, is the man of true courage? He who, 
at the utmost hazard, nay at the expense of his glory, 
continues obstinate in the discharge of his duty. Such 
was Fabius, that Roman worthy, wise, temperate, and 
firm, who could hear the censures of mankind for his 
delay, yet hold the even tenor of his conduct free from 
the irresolution of the vain, inconsistent Pompey, who 
chose to hazard the fate of Rome and the universe, 
rather than groan under the intolerabie pleasantry of a 
joke. I will just mention a passage in my own life. In 
one of my first campaigns against the Persians, the rash 
advice of certain turbulent spirits in my camp prevailed 
upon me to give battle, much against my own inclina- 
tion. I lost the day. For that misconduct I shall ever 
stand self-condemned. Who lets the caprice of opinion 
be the rule of his actions will waver in uncertainty, 
without precision or dependence on himself. Let me 
ask, what would be the consequence, if, before we de- 
cide with ourselves to be just and upright, we should 
resolve to wait for a dispassionate age of the world, and 
an infallible prince? We must end therefore in this 
conclusion ; keep right onward with firmness and in- 
trepidity. Perhaps, when you reach the goal, ingrati- 
tude and Calumny will be there untired” ; but sc 
will also be there; and if not, Virtue may dispense with 
it: she will never fail you. Even in the vilest state of 
misery and oppression, she will be a faithful follower ; 
and, oh! my good friend, if you but knew how much a 
single smile of Virtue outweighs all the fickle caresses 
of Fortune ! 

Your every word penetrates my soul, said Justinian 
in a tender tone of voice, and much embarrassed. How 
inestimably happy is my son to imbibe these sentiments 
at this period of life ! It is in this school that sovereigns 
ought to study.—Let us say nothing of sovereigns, re- 
plied Belisarius ; they are more to be pitied than we 
are.—Yes, said Justinian, situated as they are, with 
not a friend, at least without any of ability and courage 
enough to guide their steps, their case is lamentable 
indeed. My son is destined by his birth to live in 
courts ; it may one day be his lot, in the councils of 
his prince, or perhaps in a more intimate connexion, to 
avail himself of these your lectures for the benefit of 
mankind. Do not disdain to open and enlarge his un- 
derstanding ; proceed to fill his young conceptions 
with sublime ideas of the true art of governing ; in- 
struct him, as you think the friend of a sovereign ought 
to be. Justinian is now near his grave ; but his more 
happy successor may have the pupil of Belisarius for his 
fined —Ales ! said the hero, would it were in my 
power once more, before I die, to be of service to my 
cquntry! But the observations my experience has 
made will be thought the reveries of a visionary old 
man. And indeed, in theory, systems are easily settled ; 
difficulties rise and disappear. The projector is master 
of his combinations, and he arranges them at his ease. 
He adapts every thing with facility to all emergencies, 
and the wishes of mankind ; he fancies himself free 
from the influence of passion, an unerring philosopher, 
exempt from frailties, always enlightened, moderate, 
and wise. A sweet illusion this, and not likely to last 
long, but that the theorist soon extricates himself out of 
embarrassments, and has the reins of government in 
his own hands. But this illusion has its use, said 
the young man; for even the chimerical idea of 
the best possible system may be the model of a good, 
though imperfect institution.—I wish it may, re- 

lied Belisarius ; but I am not sanguine enough to 
ope it. The very worst arrangements of civil policy, 
and the most defective forms of government, have their 
admirers and their zealots.—I will venture to promise 
on my part, said Justinian, that your speculations will 
not be thrown away, if you will deign to communicate 
them to my son.--With all my heart, replied the hero ; 
you deserve that I should be open and ingenuous with 
you. One condition I have to exact, and that is, entire 
secrecy during the present reign in regard to our confi- 
dential talk.—And why that caution, said Justinian.— 
Because I am not willing, replied Belisarius, to grieve 
an aged emperor’s breast, and cloud the sunset of bis 
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days with a prospect of evils which he has not power 


On his way back, What an indelible disgrace, said 

Justinian, not tohave known and dutiaguihed such a 
man! Itis thus, my best Tiberius, it is in this man- 
ner we are deceived, and rendered tyrants against the 
inclination of our hearts. 
The emperor was haunted all night by the image of 
Belisarius. The next day he saw him before his eyes 
in every apartment of the palace. In the evening, 
about the same hour, he set out to enjoy the melancho- 
ly pleasure of a second meeting. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Beutsarivs was walking a little way on the road 
with his guide. At sight of him, Justinian alighted 
from his carriage, and familiarly began: You find us 
deep in meditation, representing to ourselves the injus- 
tice of the sentence which wicked men extorted from 
an aged emperor. My son and I were engaged in a 
serious train of reflections upon the wretched state of 
sovereigns, and the dangers that surround them. | 
could not help thinking it a wonderful event in the his- 
tory of human affairs, that a whole people, consisting of 
freeborn men, and equal all by nature, should with one 
joint assent resign their rights into the hands of a single 
person, a weak individual, a feeble mortal like them- 
selves, subject to the same infirmities, open to imposi- 
tion, liable to self-delusion, and prone to errors, which 
in a moment may prove destructive to millions !—And 
do you imagine, says Belisarius, thet in a senate, or an 
assembly of the people, there is more safety, greater 
wisdom, ora steadier administration of justice? Was 
it under a monarchy that Camillus, Themistocles, and 
Aristides, were proscribed ?. To multiply the members 
of government is to multiply its vices, for every indivi- 
dual mingles his own. ‘The most simple form ot govern- 
ment is the most eligible ; and, whether states were 
founded upon conquest or original compact, whether 
mankind agreed to transfer their natural rights to the 
civil magistrate, or were by superior force subdued inte 
political society ; in either case it was reasonable, that 
the most renowned for wisdom or for valour should at- 
tract the popular regard, and gain the general suffrage 
in his favour. I am not therefore surprised that the 
magistrate or the hero should be selected for the govern- 
ment of the whole ; but that a single person could be 
found willing to accept so painful a pre-eminence, is 
matter of astonishment.—This part of the argument, 
said Tiberius, is not sufficiently clear to my apprehen- 
sion.—To form a distinct idea, replied Belisarius, it will 
help you much, if you will figure to your fancy the first 
formation of a state, and place yourself alternately in 
the different characters of the people and the sovereign. 
Where is the risk, the people may be supposed to 
say, what hazard do we run in giving supremacy to a 
king? With the good of the whole we blend his hap- 
piness ; we make them but one thing ; the force of the 
community becomes the strength of the crown ; upon 
the general weal his glory is grafted; and the regal cha- 
racter is at once derived from the people, and supported 
by them. The general love of his subjects will be his 
true self-love, and his best interest will be found in jus- 
tice, moderation, and beneficence. This must have 
been the political creed of mankind.—But they did not 
take into their account, said Justinian, the passions 
and the complication of motives that encompass a prince. 
Very true, replied Belisarius ; they only thought of an 
inseparable union of interests between the sovereign 
and his people. That there ever could be a separation 
of those interests, and that the two parts of the body 
politic should live in a state of mutual hostility, did not 
enter into their idea. Usurpation appeared to them a 
kind of suicide, that could only proceed from a total 
privation of reason: and should the prince be seized 
with so extravagant a frenzy, they relied upon the wis- 
dom of the legislature to control the passions of a man 
grown an enemy to himself. They foresaw, indeed, 
that many might find their interest in mischief and evil 
deeds ; but they persuaded themselves, that such a con- 
federacy in vice would be a small minority, against 
which a great superiority of good and honest men, 
with the prince at their head, would always preponder- 
ate. And indeed, till fatal experience opened the eyes 
of men, who could foresee that kings would ever sink 
to such a degree of infatuation, as to divorce them- 
selves from their people, and combine with the avowed 
enemies of all the rights of man? A conduct like this 
is such an outrage to nature and to reason, that it was 
necessary it should actually happen, before the possi- 
bility of it could be believed. It was not in the sim- 
plicity of ancient manners to expect so shocking a 
revolution. 
To consider, on the other hand, the feelings of sove- 
reigns in that early period of mankind, he, on whom 
the supreme authority devolved, must be deemed the 
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father of a family, who has a charge of five or six child- 
ren to educate, and to establish in the world, feels an 
incessant anxiety that plants thorns upon his pillow, 
what must be the case with the chief of a family which 
13 counted by millions? 

He must have reasoned with himself in this manner : 
The compact which I make with my people binds me 
to live for their good only: the repose of my life must 
be devoted to their happiness. I engage myself by a 
solemn oath to regard the good of the community in 
every legislative act, and to submit my own will to the 
spirit of the laws. In proportion to the power commit- 
ted to me, my natural liberty is abridged. The more 
my subjects confide in me, the stronger are the obliga- 
tions Iam under. For the frailties of my nature, my 
errors, and my passions, I render myself accountable ; 
I give my people a kind of jurisdiction over me ; and in 
short, by consenting to reign I abdicate myself. The 
private man is, as it were, annihilated tomake room for 
royalty to engross the soul. Can there be a more ge- 
nerous sacrifice? an engagement of so solemn a nature? 
And yet these were the sentiments of Antoninus and 
Marcus Aurelius: “I have nothing properly my own,” 
said one of them. ‘“ My very palace is not mine,” was 
the declaration of the other. ‘The few of their stamp 
thought the same. 

In the appendages of sovereignty, vulgar error marks 
only some external circumstances of parade, which serve 
to awaken envy; such as, palaces, the splendour of a 
court, the homage that is paid, together with the pomp 
and magnificence which policy attached to the regal 
state, in order to give it sanction and authority. And 
yet, amidst all this brilliancy, the sovereign is no more 
than mere man, overwhelmed with splendid cares, dis- 
tracted with anxieties, a self-consuming votarist for the 
public good, and a victim to his duty, if he be zealous to 
perform it, an object of scorn if he neglect it, and of de- 
testation should he betray it. Under perpetual restraint, 
and fluctuating for ever betwixt good and evil, he finds 
himself environed with enemies to his quiet, with pain- 
ful vigils, devouring cares, a tedious apathy, that makes 
him weary of himself, and ends in a distaste to every 
thing. Behold there the portrait of a king! It is true, 
invention has exhausted itself to make his enjoyments 
counterbalance his cares ; but his cares are numberless, 
and his pleasures are confined within the scanty cir- 
cle of his wants. The highest luxury is not ingenious 
enough to give him one new organ of sensation; and, 
while pleasures solicit him on every side, nature, quite 
harassed down, forbids enjoyment, and the palled appe- 
tite refuses all. ‘Thus every thing about him is super- 
fluity; his extensive palace is but a void immense, of 
which he occupies a little corner; under crimson cur- 
tains and gilded ceilings he seeks in vain that sweet re- 
pose which dwells in the peasant’s cottage; and at his 
table, the pleasure of the monarch ends, when appetite 
craves no more. 

I perceive, said Tiberius, that every thing cannot be 
enjoyed, where every thing abounds; but is the plea- 
sure of choosing nothing in the account ? 

Alas! young man, exclaimed Belisarius, my worthy 
young man! you are not acquainted with that incu- 
rable disease, satiety. It is the most fatal languor of the 
mind. Are you acquainted with the cause of it? The 
power of enjoying with facility makes us listless, and 
disgusted at every thing. Either our desires have not 
time to revive, or they revive only to loathe the afflu- 
ence that invites too soon. Art has wearied itself in stu- 
dying delicacies to provoke and quicken the languid 
appetite; but the powers of perception are decayed, the 
inlets of pleasure are obstructed ; the incentives to ac- 
tion are extinguished in the soul, and delight itself has 
lost both its allurements and its gratifications. Woe 
to the man who can command every thing witha wish! 
for as, on the one hand, the predominant idea of a total 
privation saps all the vigour of the mind, by fixing a 
train of corroding reflections ; so, on the other, a con- 
stant habit of enjoyment gives insipidity to what were 
otherwise exquisite, and thus life loses its relish. 

You will grant me, however, interposed Tiberius, 
that there are refined and sensible delights, in their na- 
ture proper for the gratification of a monarch, which are 
always sure to give rational enjoyment, without the 
danger of disgusting by repetition.—As for instance ? 
says Belisarius. The love of glory, for instance, replied 
the young man.--But what sort of glory ?—why, of all 
the various classes of glory, renown in arms must hold 
the foremost place.—Very well; thatis your position. 
and do you think the pleasure that springs from con- 
juest has a sincere and lasting charm in it? Alas! 
when millions are stretched in mangled heaps upon the 
field of battle, can the mind in that situation taste of joy ? 
I can make allowance for those who have met danger 
in all its shapes; they may be permitted to congratu 
late themselves that they have escaped with their lives ; 
but in the case of a king born with sensibility of heart, 





the day that spills a deluge of human blood, and bids 
the tears of natural affection flow in rivers round 
the land, that cannot be a day of true enjoyment. I have 
more than once traversed over a field of battle. I would 
have been glad to have seen a Nero in my place ; the 
tears of humanity must have burst from him. I know 
there are princes who take the pleasure of a campaign, 
as they do that of hunting, and who send forth their 
people to the fray, as they let slip their dogs; but the 
rage of conquest is like the unrelenting temper of ava- 
rice, which torments itself, and is to the last insatiable. 
A province has been invaded ; it has been subdued ; 
it lies contiguous to another not yet attempted : * desire 
begins to kindle ; invasion happens after invasion : am- 
bition irritates itself to new projects; til at length 
comes a reverse of fortune, which exceeds, in the mor- 
tification it brings, all the pride and joy of former vic- 
tories. But, to give things every flattermg appearance, 
let us suppose a train of uninterrupted success: yet, 
even in that case, the conqueror pushes forward, like 
another Alexander, to the limits of the world, and then, 
like him, remeasures back his course, fatigued with tri- 
umphs, a burden to himself and to mankind, at a loss 
what to do with the immense tracts which he has de- 
populated, and melancholy with the refleetion that an 
acre of his conquests would suffice to maintain him, and 
a little pit-hole to hide his remains from the world. In 
my youth I saw the sepulchre of Cyrus: a stone bore 
this inscription: “I am Cyrus, he who subdued the 
Persian empire. Friend, whoever thou art, or wherever 
thy native country, envy me not the scanty space that 
covers my clay-cold ashes.”{ Alas! said I, turning 
aside from the mournful epitaph, is it worth while to be 
a conqueror ? 

Tiberius interrupted him with astonishment: Can 
these be the sentiments of Belisarius?—Yes, young 
man, thus thinks Belisarius: he is able to decide upon 
this subject. Of all the plagues which the pride of 
man has engendered, the rage of conquest is the most 
destructive.—I must give up the point, says Tiberius ; 
but still there is a prerogative of enjoyment, a gratifica- 
tion worthy of kings, and that is the supreme delight of 
serving mankind, a pleasure springing from the happi- 
ness of millions—Ay! replied Belisarius, if a king 
could be sure of making 2 nation happy, his accession 
were an object of envy ; ascending his throne, he would 
rise to the great pre-eminence of dispensing public 
good, and guiding the reins of government for the wel- 
fare of mankind. ‘This would be a sacred privilege ! 
That a generous mind should sacrifice the repose of 
life to this great ambition would not be matter of asto- 
nishment. But address yourself to the august old man 
who now reigns over you, and desire to be informed by 
him, whether to discharge the duties of his station is an 
easy task !—That a prince has done his utmost, replied 
Justinian, to promote the welfare of his subjects, to 
make their burden light, and to deserve the love of his 
people, a nation may sometimes be willing to believe. 

They may believe it said Belisarius; and some 
princes, even during their lives, have obtained that glo- 
rious suffrage. It has been the recompense of their 
upright government ; their sweetest retribution. But 
without some singular event to give sincerity to public 
testimonials, unless some great and trying conjuncture 
happen, when the sentiments of the people may be 
supposed to burst forth in the honest effusion of their 
hearts, what prince can flatter himself that the addresses 
he receives are not suborned! How can he persuade 
himself that he hears the real sense of the nation? His 
courtiers vouch for it; but who is responsible for them ? 
While the song of revelry echoes through the palace, 
how shall he be assured, that, in the remoter parts of his 
dominions, the dome of the viceroy is not filled with the 
complaints of injured men, and the cottage of the la- 
bourer with the groans of misery? ‘The public festi- 
vals are nothing but scenes acted before bim, and the 
applause he meets is too often preconcerted. He sees 
the vilest of mortals canonized tor deities ; and though 
the vain tyrant, whose days are spent in one continued 
round of voluptuousness, may imbibe the incerise which 
adulation offers, yet the man of virtue, who made his 
reign a painful endeavour to do all the good that de- 
pended on him, closes an honourable life in anguish, 
and descends to the tomb of his ancestors, without ever 
being sure that he had one sincere friend. WhenI re- 
flect that Justinian is in this situation, and that he is 
likely to carry with him to his grave a persuasion that 
Belisarius was a traitor, and never loved him, I own 
myself sorely grieved ; it is a stab to my very heart. 

No! exclaimed the emperor with impetuosity (and 
then recollecting himself suddenly ;) no, said he, in a 





* ———=— 0 si angulus iste 
Proximus accedat qui nunc denormat agellum! Hor. 
{ Vide Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, 





more deliberate accent, a prince is not always unhappy 
to such a degree, as not to know, that, in the course of 
his reign, he has been truly loved. 

Be it so, replied Belisarius ; he knows that he is 
loved ; and yet, even this sweet reflection is dashed 
with bitterness. Certain it is, the good of his people 
must be dear to him, in proportion as he thinks himself 
dear to them ; and in consequence, whatever good he 
does, or whatever evil he wards off from them, the ac. 
count appears to him, in the general mass of good and 
evil, so inadequate to his wishes, that at a in the 
evening of a long and stormy life, he seriously puts the 
question, “ What good have I done?” Struggling with 
adversities, and yet unable to subdue them, what must 
be his regret, when he sits down conscious of bis feeble 
efforts, and sees himself a slave to the emergencies of 
the day, obliged to govern by expedients only? Marcus 
Aurelius is the prince upon record who best deserved to 
see the world happy under his administration,*: and 

et, what a reign was his? a scene of wild commotion, 
in which all the accumulated ills of life seemed to crowd 
themselves together.t One would have thought it an 
insurrection of all nature, a general conspiracy to bafHle 
every effort of wisdom and of virtue. It isa melancholy 
task, that he who raised a temple to Beneficence, was 
doomed to see the blackest period of distress and misery. 
But not to go so far back for examples, was ever a 
reign more distinguished for activity, for vigour, and 
apparent success, than this of Justinian? A series of 
war and victory in three quarters of the world for thirty 
years together ; the losses of a ceutury repaired in one 
reign ; the people of the North and of the West ex- 
terminated beyond the Danube and the Alps ; tran- 
quillity established through all the provinces of Asia : 
kings overthrown, and led in triumph ; the desolation 
ofa plague, the waste of invasions, and the ruin of 
earthquakes, effaced almost from the memory of man, 
by the restoring hand of unwearied virtue ; places of 
defence, and temples without number, the former built 
from the ground, and the latter decordted with every 
splendid ornament! These were the works of Justinian’s 
reign! imperial works ! how glorious! how magnificent ! 
And yet what a falling off! Behold him now in the de- 
cline of old age! what has he done? That victorious 
arm was never able to fix the empire upon a durable 
foundation ; at this very instant it totters to its ruin ; 
that is at last the close of all his labours, the fruit of so 
many triumphs. Let this, Tiberius, be a lesson to you; 
let it instruct you to view with pity the splendid misery 
of kings, to rejudge their actions with lenity, and, in 
particular, to conceive no disaffection to a venerable 
sovereign, on account of the ills which he has let fall, 
or the good which he has omitted to do. 

You alarm me, said Tiberius, with these reflections ; 
my first advice to any friend of mine upon a throne, 
shall be to abdicate it. To abdicate it! replied Be- 
lisarius ; that you will not do: courage will never be 
the adviser of desertion. Were you ever induced, by 
peril and fatigue, to abandon the sword? There is no 
difference, in this view of things, between a sword and 
sceptre. Jt is incumbent upon every man to crowd in- 
to his life all the duties he can. Endeavour not to con- 
ceal from your friend, that he must inevitably be a vic- 
tim to those about him ; but make him sensible, at the 
same time, that there is a pleasure, as well as a pain, 
in being thus sacrificed ; and that, in order to insure 
his true recompense, he must inflame his imagination 
with the enthusiasm of public virtue, and must thence 
deduce the sweet reward of all his generous labours. { 
And where is this reward to be met with? interposed 
Tiberius. It consists, returned Belisarius, in our own 
inward consciousness ; it is purely sentimental, and 
springs out of the reflection that we find within our 
breasts, the active principles of humanity, social affec- 
tion, generous sympathy, those amiable qualities which 
constitute the dignity of our nature, and merit the ap- 
probation of earth and heaven. Can yon imagine that 
a king has such contracted views, as to rise in a morn- 
ing to balance the account of what he may merit in the 
course of the day? His language to himself, I take it, 
must be, Awake! arise! and with you let justice and 
benevolence open their eyes on the world. Divest your- 
self of little selfish passions, of your schemes of private 
gratification, and resign even the repose of your life. 

You do not live for yourself alone ; the soul of a whole 
people stirs within you ; your willis the will of millions, 
and, properly promulgated, receives the sanction of a 





* Iste virtutem omnium, ceelestisque ingenil extitit, erum- 
nisque publicis quasi defensor objectus est. Aurel, Vict. 

+ Ut prope nihil, quo summis angoribus alteri mortales 
solent, dici seu cogitari queat, quod non, illo imperante 
sevierit. Aurel. Vict. i 

t Homo qu benefecit, ne plausum querat : sed ad aliud 
negotium transeat quemadmodum vitis, ut rursum suo tem- 
pore uvam producat. Marc, Antonin, lib. iii, 
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BELISARIUS. 





law. Let the law then be the rule of ernment ; 
and remember, he i i t 


cannot a constant 

;_ but is there such a thing in human 
life? And if there is, for whom is it reserved? For 
the inactive, the wicked, and unworthy? The mischief 
which a patriot prince cannot remove, draws tears from 


it with energy, as if some god were breathi 
you, that, armed with virtue, he will never know 
of envying the fortunes of the vile and wicked. 


the spirit ot a young prince must be attempered to it ; 
and oe he te be initiated, we will make the subject 
of to-morrow’s interview. 

He moulds me to his will, said Tiberius to Justinian ; 
his power over my soul is irresistible ; he sinks, in- 
flames, and elevates at his own discretion. He tears 
my very heart, replied the means 3 then fetched a 
deep sigh, and remained a considerable time in pensive 
silence. To dispel the gloom, his court tried all its 
gaieties, but every endeavour was fruitless importu- 
nity. On the morrow, having signified his inclination 
to take a solitary walk, he struck into a nei uring 
wood ; Tiberius was there in waiting, and together 
they went to their appointment. The young man did 
not fail to revive the topic which had been promised, 
and Belisarius proceeded in the following manner. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir has been made a question, Whether it be possible 
to love virtue for its own sake only? So generous a 
principle, it must be acknowl , is the sublime 
instinct of certain chosen spirits. 1 call it an instinct : 
for whenever it is the work of reflection, it degenerates 
into interest : nor can this proposition be understood to 
derogate from human nature, I will show you, that 
virtue, like friendship, refines itself by degrees from the 
dross of interest, and takes a more exalted nature: the 
operations of one will illustrate the other. 

It is to views of convenience, of pleasure, and 
utility, that friendship owes its origin. The effect in 
process is detached from the cause : the motives sub- 
side, and the sentiment produced keeps possession of 
the heart: a secret charm insinuates itself, and, by the 
force of habit, mingles with our very love of existence. 
In this state of the mind, uneasy sensations may take 
place instead of promised joys; but still, the heart 
which has tasted of friendship bes rather on renounce 
it, forego all the soothing comforts it expected to enjoy. 
Fiiondehip isa sympathy which cate in ‘oun 
and exultation, and gathers strength in the hour of ai- 
fliction. The same may be affirmed of virtue.t To 
engage your affections it must first attract, by an ap- 
pearance of the agreeable or the useful; for before we 
are enamoured of her, we love ourselves; and till we 
know the real sweets of virtue, we look for gra.ifica- 
tions very different from what she affords. When Re- 
gulus, in the spring of life, beheld her for the first time, 
struck him with the pomp of triumph, and the 
splendour of glory. Whether he abandoned her after- 
wards, when she had nothing to give but fetters, the 
torture, and the funeral pile, need not now be mentioned. 
You must therefore begin by sounding the temper of 
the prince, and discovering the objects that chiefly strike 
his fancy. To be free, powerful, rich, obeyed by his 
subjects, esteemed through life, and happy in the pros- 
pect of future fame, will ps be the prevailing de- 
sires, Inform him, therefore, that from virtue alone he 
‘om obtain what he pants for, and you will not mislead 


There is a secret in the art of governing, too often 
concealed from the pride of kings, in which yr, well- 
i rince ought to be early instructed, and that is 
contained in this r truth ; there is no absolute power 
except that of the laws, and he who aims at despotism 
enslaves himself. For what is law but the will of the 
whole community,{ expressed by one man in the same 





* Mane, cum gravatim a somno surgis, in promptu tibi 
fit cogitare te ad humanum opus faciendum surgere. Non 
sentis quam multa possis prestare, de quibus nulla est ex- 
Cusatio nature ad ea non apte ; et tamen adhuc, prudens 
we Sieh humi a heres! Marcus Antonin. lib. v. 

ji quid in vita humana invenis potius justitia, veritate 
ee ee peas, 
buscontendas, suadeo. Marcus Antonin. lib. iii. 
} Communis sponsio civitatis, Pand, lib, i, tit. 3. 
Q5* 
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strength of ; or a he is i 
say treet ty their tyrant: he 
people, he is now : he governs by in- 
trigue, and strives, by little arts of policy, to 
mission ; or else he resorts to his agents of destruction, 
blood of their countrymen, and march 


of a usurpation maintained by force of 
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perstition, the tyrant congratulates himself: but 
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to the skill of es will fly at his master, if a 


his factors of mischief is precisely the 
same. 

The supreme power, therefore, as it ap to 
tyranny, becomes feeble in proportion, and nds for 
support upon the men who have leagued themselves 
against the constitution. It must ever be attentive to 
the tools of a party, lest they should make a defection 
to the interests of their country. Every mark of com- 
pliance, respect, and the most servile toleration, must 
be paid to them, to the utter subversion of justice, and 
the neglect of all sound policy. The prince must de- 
scend to the meanest deferences, the most flagrant par- 
tiality, the humblest dissimulation, and even so low as 
. wear the smiles of content, with resentment at his 

eart. 

The prince that would govern according to the true 
spirit of civil policy, must make the laws the sole rule 
of his conduct: for his authority is inferior to the laws, 
founded upon the will and the whole force of the com- 
munity, He will, in that case, know no enemies but 
the base and wicked, the common enemies of society. 
Whoever interests himself in the support of order and 
the public tranquillity, is an of the i 
authority which him. Every citizen, in the 
decl foe of his prince, beholds his own personal 
enemy. Party division is banished from the state, and 
the sovereign, in league with his people, is rendered 
rich and powerful by the wealth and power of his peo- 
ple. Under no necessity to intrigue with ies, he 
reigns in freedom, perhaps in justice, with his crown 
firm and unshaken on his head. His administration, 
fixed upon the basis of law and pablic security at home, 
becomes respectable to foreign powers; an he is 
never insti by caprice and pride to wage a war of 
ambition, his armies, maintained and regulated under 
proper discipline, are ready to take the field with vigour 

with spirit, when the public cause demands the ex- 
ertion of the state against the author of civil discord, or 
the ne usurper. Oh! my friend, let justice be the 
basis of the supreme authority, and the love of a grate- 
ful people will not fail to be its most invigorating prin 
ciple, and its best support. The slave will fight but 
uctantly for his prison and his chains ; but the citizen, 





who is secure in his civil rights, who loves his prince, 
and is reciprocally beloved, will hazard himself in the 
defence of the ay to which he is indebted for his 
own protection. Amidst the hardships of the campaign, 
pagan: ony oe wean Oa Ses ee pay 
the i t he is struggling for his his 
for all that ean be dear ts his. — 
Ah!. these lessons, said Tiberius, sink deep into my 
heart ; they are delivered with words that burn; they 
kindle a flame in the soul. When shall I be able to 
inspire the breast of kings with sentiments like these? 
Taam clear, replied Belisarius, that the true splen- 
dour and authority of sovereigns are founded on jus- 
tice ; that virtue and beneficence the foun- 
dation ; and that the most absolute prince is he who 
reigns in the hearts of his people.--From what you have 
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ple, be would have no but his 


and the provinces 
of the emperor, between the interests of the subject and 
those of the prince. The werd should never 
enter the thoughts of the sovereign. When once his im- 
agination is struck with it, it follows that the security of 
his crown re his lite sme to depend upon that pro- 
perty ; and, by a natura #8, avarice takes 
jeoe of hin He thinks fimedl i he 
impoverishment of his people j and whatever 
has seized is set down as clear gain. In proportion as 
the subject is plundered, he appears to the j 
prince reduced to a deeper subjection, Hence schemes 
of rapine on the one hand, discontent and repini 
murmurs on the other ; and hence the dark on a 
civil war, which, like a smothered flame, lie broodin, 
in the very heart of the state, and at length break out 
in sudden eruptions all over the land. Of his private 
coffers the sovereign now thinks he has the full advan- 
tage ; he congratulates himself on the prudence whieh 
settled his measures so long beforehand ; but, short- 
sighted man ! he little perceives that, by being just 
he would have been above such little dheid precouboad: 
and that all the mean, and of course cruel, passions, 
which list for hire in his cause, would be vile and use- 
less, if virtue were the spring of his actions. This, my 
friend Tiberius, this is the doctrine which the future 
sovereign ought to hear from you. Let him once be 
persuaded that the state and the i 
thing : let him understand that this political union con- 
stitutes his true strength, the basis of his dignity, his 
honour, and his peace ; and ideas #f property will then 
be rejected, - “= 4 unworthy.* His solid advan- 
tage will be p! in he procures for hig 
ple; and thus his paseo win Uochene Geesiees 
= the prertecbd otha just and equitable for 
is own interest, erate upon principles of ambition, 
eelilehnec. It 


and benevolent through very is by con- 
sidering things in this way, my worthy friends, that 
truth appears the parent of virtue. 


But I 
vay Spee uy Sn with a enttioued bean ie heat 
e who gains her first audience from a king must have 
been pelted ts. hich en 3 We 
flattery has taught the pernici i 
ign for ; that royal independenee 


* The emperor Trajan was used to compare the treaswe 
of a prince to a and which en- 
Sada ted convenes he red Gately 
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consists in the gratifications of desire, and that even 
caprice is a state-law ; the faithful and honest counsel- 
lor, who undertakes to refute this notable system, will 
not be graciously received ; but let him be once heard, 
and he will gain the royal ear: one truth established, 
the rest anatepeneel upon him with rapidity, for they 
are sure of their effect; and the prince, instead of 
dreading, will anticipate the conclusion. 

Truth will now derive charms from virtue, and vir- 
tue in its turn will lend embellishments to truth. It is 
indispensably necessary that the latter should enlight- 
en the mind ; for the inclination of our nature to a 
good, whose value is not explained, is merely a blind, a 
vague, and uncertain instinet. Buta desire to serve 
mankind is virtue, founded on the knowledge of remote 
and extensive quences. To know the interests of 
humanity is the true study of a prince. Whatever is just, 
whatever is useful, that is truth, and the truth a king 
should investigate : it is the great band of society ; in 
all business, in every transaction of life, it upholds the 
chain of moral duties ; on mutual wants and mutual 
aids grafts human happiness, and makes the author 
of public good a partaker of the blessings he bestows. 
This ‘is the fit employment of a prince; to this he 
should dedicate his days ; to know himself, and the 
nature ‘of man;* to develop the secret movements of 
the heart, the operations of habit, the specific qualities 
of character, the influence of opinion, the powers and 
the weaknesses of our frame ; tostudy intensely, and 
not with frivolous curiosity, but a fixed and steady de- 
termination of the will, with a perseverance alarming to 
flatterers, the temper, the manners, and the resources 
of his people, together with the conduct of ministers ; 
and in this noble inquiry to let in light to the judgment 
on every side, with a detestation of the clandestine in- 
former, and a generous encouragement of those who 
have the spirit to call aloud for a redress of grievances 
committed in his name. These are the things which 
eonstitute the love of truth; and thus, said he, address- 
ing himself to Tiberius, thus every prince will love it, 
who is, as he ought to be, persuaded, that to be great, 
he must be just and upright. In conveying these sen- 
timents to him, you will instruct him how to be free 
and independent in the midst of a court ; for it is there 
he must be jealous of his liberty. To make him sen- 
sible of this will be the arduous part of your undertak- 
ing: thisis the point which you must labour with as- 
siduity and firmness.—It shall be done, said Tiberius, 
when I am armed with your instructions. Here the 
conversation broke off, and they took leave of each 
other. 

It has happened by some strange fatality, said the 
emperor, that in all ages and countries, the friends of 
mankind have been hated by those who are bound to 
be the fathers of the people. The popularity of Belisa- 
rius was his only crime: it was that alone provoked 
his enemies, and perhaps alarmed my — Alas! 
they made me fear him; it had been better if I had en- 
deavoured to imitate him. 


CHAPTER X. 


Asour the same hour on the following day, Belisa- 
rius, expecting his visitors, seated himself” again under 
the old oak upon the road, where he had received them 
the evening before. He said, in a loud soliloquy, To 
have found two virtuous men, who beguile me from my- 
self, and enter thus into a discussion of the great objects 
of humanity, is a circumstance that alleviates my mis- 
fortunes. How soothing to contemplate the social in- 
terests of man! My afflictions are softened by it! 
‘The very idea of being but remotely conducive to the 
welfare of nations has raised me above myself; and 
now I see how the diffusion of benevolence to a whole 
people assimilates man to his Divine Creator. 

Justinian and Tiberius overheard these last words as 
they approached. You are warm in the praise of be- 
neficence, said the emperor; and indeed beneficence, 
of all the virtues, affords the most endearing and the 
sweetest sensations. Happy the man whose lot it is 
to enjoy so noble a pleasure!—And yet this supreme 
slelight must be tasted with moderation, replied the 
hero ; for even goodness itself, if not conducted by wis- 
dom and justice, degenerates into an opposite vice. 
Attend, young man, said he to Tiberius, and mark 
what I have to offer on this head. 

Of sovereign authority, the highest act is the distri- 
bution of favours and marks of grace: this partakes of 
the nature of beneficence, and is therefore a pleasing 
exertion of power; but in the exercise of it, it is requi- 
site that the prince should be guarded against seduction. 
The whole of his intelligence must arise from those 
who approach his person ; and of that number, there is 








*Quenam sunt eorum mentes, quibus rebus student, 
yum habent in honore, que amant : cogita te nudas ipsqrum 
mentes intueri. Marc, Antonin. lib. ix. 





not one who does not for ever inculcate, that the seat 
of majesty is in the court; that all regal splendour is 
derived from the brilliant appearance that enlivens the 
palace; and that the most valuable prerogative of the 
crown displays itself by a profusion of favours, which 
are styled the munificence of the sovereign. Gracious 
Heaven! the munificence ! itis the substance of the peo- 

le he bestows; the spoils of the poor and indigent! 

hus the prince is deceived by words: adulation and 
treachery besiege his throne ; assiduity for ever pays its 
court; and the habit of refusing nothing gains upon the 
credulous sovereign, who little thinks of the tears ex- 
torted from the poor by the extravagance of the court : 
exultation fills the palace, and every room echoes with 
praises of the royal munificence. That munificence 
assumes the mien of virtue, and wealth is squandered 
without considering from whence it came. Alas! 
would kings reflect how their splendour grows out of 
the misery of others ; and for the sake of an ungrateful 
crew, what a number groan in wretchedness! But, 
Tiberius, the prince who has one true friend will be 
sure to know this ; and he will know besides, that true 
beneficence consists more in economy than lavish dis- 
tribution ; that every partial grant is injustice to merit, 
and that from injustice spring all the worst evils that 
can distract a state. 

You behold the munificence of sovereigns, said Ti- 
berius, with an eye of severity.—I consider it in its true 
light, replied the hero, as a mere personal attachment, 
which, in the choice of men for public offices, counter- 
acts the natural course of justice, of nature, and of rea- 
son. For justice appropriates honours to virtue, and 
rewards to merit: for the arduous business of high 
employments nature brings forth great abilities and 
consummate talents ; and surely reason directs, that of 
men the best possible use should be made: but parti- 
ality confers the recompense due to virtue upon elegant 
and polished vice: and thus complaisance is preferred 
to honest zeal, adulation to truth, and meanness to ele- 
vation of soul. The superficial gift of pleasing, as if it 
were superior to every other gift of nature, aspires to all 
the favours of the crown, and generally engrosses them. 
From these premises it may be inferred, that partiality 
in the distribution of favours is the sure mark of a bad 
reign ; and the prince, who resigns into the hands of a 
favourite the honour of his crown and the welfare of his 
people, brings matters to this dilemma ; he either sets a 
small value upon what he confides to his favourite, or 
he asribes to his own choice the power of transforming 
the souls of men, as if he were able to mould a states- 
man or a hero out of a superannuated slave, or a youth- 
ful profligate. 

hat, said Tiberius, would be an attempt of the most 
absurd futility ; but employments abound in all states, 
which may be competently filled by men of very ordi- 
nary talents. 

Not a single employment, replied Belisarius, which 
does not demand, if not an able, at least an honest 
man ; but royal favour is little solicitous about the one 
or the other: on the contrary, both are neglected, or 
still worse, they are sure to meet all the little indignities 
of a scornful repulse. Hence every talent dies in its 
bloom, and every virtue withers in the bud. Of talents 
and of virtues, emulation is the vivifying soul; but par- 
tiality is immediate death. The state in which this 
vice prevails, may be compared to those waste and de- 
solate tracts, where certain useful plants spontaneously 
shoot up, but are robbed of their nutriment by the 
briars and brambles that infest the land: and yet this 
image of physical evil does not fully express the politi- 
cal mischief; for under a reign of favouritism, the briars 
and the brambles are cherished, while every salutary 
plant is eradicated and trampled under foot. 

You seem to assume, said Tiberius, that the royal 
favour invariably wants a due discernment of spirits, 
and is never able to make a right choice of men. 

Rarely, if ever, rephed Belisarius, insomuch that, if 
the servants of the public were chosen by lot, it would 
bea more infallible mode of election. Partiality grants 
its favours to those only who intrigue for them: but 
merit disdains the little arts of intrigue, and that manly 
pride is deciphered by court interpreters into neglect of 
the sovereign, who therefore repays it with calm dis- 
dain, while the assiduity of low ambition reaps every 
advantage. Toa prince thus prejudiced, what access 
can there be for the sage or the hero? Can they de- 
grade themselves to the pliancy of slaves? Can dig- 
nity of mind submit to be a cringing candidate for court- 
favour? If nobility of birth gives a title to approach 
the person of the sovereign, what part is to be acted in 
acircle of favourites, by truth, integrity, and honour? 
Are they likely to excel in the dexterities of flattery and 
dissimulation? ‘Will they condescend to pry into the 
passions of their master, and explore the secret propen- 
sities of his heart? The characters of the sycophant, 
the dissembler, and the false friend, will be better 





played by others, who know how to touch the string 
that sounds gratefully to the royal ear, and to fly over 
that which will offend. Virtue would appear awkward 
in the attempt. The favourite will acquit himself with 
grace in all these particulars ; but still it will ever be a 
million to one, that he is unworthy of the distinction he 
enjoys. 

The favourite of a discerning, jt and equitable 
prince, interposed the emperor, will, most probably, be 
a man of integrity. 

In the court of a discerning, just, and equitable 
prince, replied Belisarius, there will be no such person 
as a favourite ; such a prince will be worthy of friends, 
and he will have them: but favour will do nothing for 
them. A faithful servant would blush to be so en- 
riched. If ever there was a faithful servant, the em 
ror Trajan had such a one to boast of in his minister 
Longinus. That true and worthy friend of his master 
was taken prisoner by the Dacians: the king of that 
people signified to the emperor, that unless he acceded 
to the conditions of peace pro to him, the captive 
minister should be put to death. And what was Tra- 
jan’s answer? He left it to the honour of Longinus to 
decide, as Regulus had formerly done, in his own case, 
Behold there the model of public characters! ‘Those 
are the men I have in view! How glorious to be the 
friend of such a prince! Longinus saw the bright oc- 
casion, and with a sublime of virtue dispatched himself, 
lest pity should take possession of the emperor, and in- 
cline him to an act of partiality or personal regard. 

I am overpowered by the weight of your reasoning, 
said Tiberius; yes, I now perceive, that the public 
weal, when rightly understood, gives no latitude to the 
affections of the sovereign; but are there not incidents, 
unconnected with the interests of the people, in which 
he may reasonably give a scope to his private affections? 

I answer in the negative, replied Belisarius: the 
prince has no positive unconnected interest; every 
thing is relative to the whole. The smallest matters 
are of importance, and even the very civilities of a king 
must be addressed with caution. Royal favour, it has 
been said, is but a partial evil, and displays itself only 
in little things; but a deviation from the strict rule of 
right, even in trifles, will soon become habitual, and 
from small irregularities to great excess the progress is 
rapid. The circle of the sovereign’s favour enlarges 
itself, and to bask in the sunshine of his smiles grows 
a general desire; each courtier strives to wriggle him- 
self into favour; and the fence thus thrown down, how 
shall a prince resist the ardour of importunity, and the 
frequency of solicitation? ‘The fence that should 
guard him, my best Tiberius, is a determinatiun of the 
will to be always just and good. When a principle of 
uprightness is known to guide the choice of men, 
it must then be merit, and merit alone, that can hope 
for preferment. Talents, exalted qualities, and emi- 
nent services, form the only admissible claim : the can- 
didate for honours must render himself worthy of them, 
Intrigue is discountenanced, and emulation is animated, 
Ambition is obliged to proceed by manly ways, and, 
starting at the thought off being detected, Mans tod her 
little schemes of perfidy and cunning. How different 
is the case, when the prince is under the influence ot 
personal affection! To gain the ascendant over that 
affection becomes the business of all. He who pos- 
sesses the arts of insinuation, and knows how to cabal 
with the servants of upper servants, pursues his drud- 
gery through all its stages, and creeps up to preferment, 
meanly rising to splendid infamy. In the mean time, 
the man of virtuous pride retires, and with the consent 
of all, he is resigned to oblivion. If it should happen, 
that, for some important service, he is called from ob- 
scurity to make one in the glittering crowd, or if it 
should be necessary to employ him on some occasion 
worthy of his abilities, standing unconnected with fac- 
tion, he finds all parties combined against him, till at 
length it is visible that he must either debase himself by 
countermining the dark deeds of his enemies, or else 
surrender to them at discretion. The court where in- 
trigue poe is a wild uproar of passions, in which 
the still voice of truth can never be heard. The public 

‘ood is an unregarded thing, and personal affection is 
the fountain of all praise and censure ; artiality passes 
its decisions upon all occurrences ; At. the prince, en- 
compassed round with falsehoods, distracted with doubt, 
suspicion, and mistrust, scarcely ever puts an end to 
the waverings of his mind, but to terminate in error. 

Why does not he depend upon the evidence of facts? 
said Tiberius; facts are obstinate witnesses, and the 
testimony they give is bold and loud. 

_ Facts, replied Belisarius, are not so obstinate as you 
imagine ; they take a new complexion from the con- 
tranety of reporters. Every enterprise is judged 

by its event; and yet events too bequentip give the 
palm to rashness, and defeat the best concerted schemes 
of genius and ability. Men are often more fortunate 
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than wise, and there are occasions when the propo- 
sition is reversed. In either case, the characters of men 
may suffer much from prejudice, and that more parti- 
cularly in a court, where the colours of and evil are 
derived from the prevailing opinions of party and fac- 
tion. 

Justinian, in his old age, is a melancholy example, 
said the emperor ; he has been cruelly deceived. 

Alas! replied Belisarius, who has more reason than 
myself to know what has been practised upon the cre- 
dulity of Justinian? Who is better acquainted with the 
snares that faction laid for him? It was faction sent 
Narses into Italy to interrupt the prosperity of Belisa- 
rius. The emperor little innajnad, that a minister of 
the finances would be a dangerous rival of the general : 
but Narses had his faction at court, and he soon found 
one in the camp ; a spirit of dissension prevailed, and 
Milan, the bulwark of Italy, was lost. Narses was 
recalled, but two late; the tide of success was now eb- 
bing away! Milan had been sacked, her inhabitants 
put to the sword, and all Liguria dismembered from 
the empire. That Narses was pardoned by the empe- 
ror, I most heartily rejoice; for the life of so great a 
man,* we have one obligation at least to the decline of 
all military discipline. In the virtuous days of the re- 
public, for the complicated crimes of disobedience and 
the seduction of part of my army, Narses would have 
atoned with his head. I was recalled in - turn. To 
succeed me in the command of the army, eleven chiefs, 
all jealous of each other, were appointed by a new-fan- 

ed party. Discord prevailed in their councils, and 
they were defeated. By this means we lost all Italy. 
The command was transferred to me; but I was a 
general without an army. I was obliged to traverse 
over Thrace and Illyria in quest of soldiers. A scanty 
number, not exceeding four thousand, was collected 
together. With this rash-levied body, who had nei- 
ther clothes, horses, arms, or provisions, I marched into 
Italy. In this condition, what was tobe done? With 
the utmost difficulty, I prevented Rome from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The cabal at court re- 
joiced at this disastrous prospect of affairs: Things are 
going as we could wish, said they; he is in the last 
extremity, merely standing at bay a little, to be pre- 
sently overwhelmed in ruin, Amidst the desolation 
of their country, [ was the only object of their atten- 
tion: to see my ruin accomplished, they would have 
seen the state shook to its foundations. 1 demanded 
a supply of men, and I was recalled. Narses, with a 
powerful army, was appointed to succeed me, and be- 
yond all question, Narses had abilities to justify the 
choice. That he was named to the command was 
perhaps a public benefit; but before I was wounded, 
the commonwealth received a stab: the ruin of Beli- 
sarius was purchased at the expense of the state. 
There lies the mischief of party. ‘To raise or overturn 
a single man, an entire army, perhaps an empire, must 
be sacrificed. 

Alas ! exclaimed Justinian, [ now perceive the treach- 
erous arts by which your glory was obscured. What 
an indelible stain to the emperor, thus to have believed 
the suggestions of your enemies! 

My good neighbour, replied Belisarius, you are little 
aware of the refinement which court policy has ac- 
quired in the arts of destruction ; you do not know the 
— of intrigue, how active it is, how persevering, 

ow assiduous, and implacable. Respectful and obse- 
quious to the sentiments of the sovereign, it manages 
with caution, and works its effeets by degrees, like 
the drop of water that only oozes at first through its 
fence, saps on by imperceptible strokes, and then in one 
rushing torrent bears down all. Cabal and party have 
this further advantage on their side, that the man of 
honour is without mistrust, and of course without pre- 
caution: he has nothing to — to the malice of his 
enemies but his upright conduct, which is ever dis- 
coloured by envy, and his honest fame, of which the 
report, that rings throughout the realm, expires and 
dies away at the gates of the palace. Envy alone is 
privileged within the verge of the court, and the cha- 
racter against which her shafts are aimed is sure to 
fall a victim. In the course of human contingencies it 
cannot otherwise happen, but that every commander 
must experience the vicissitudes of fortune, and find 
his train of victory sometimes interrupted. Of every 
casualty envy takes advantage, and makes even ac- 
cidents a ground of impeachment. Has the commander 
done all that was possible? He ought to have done 
better; any body but himself would have acted upon 
a different plan; he did not make a right use of his 
Opportunities, The charge against him is aggravated, 
and the good he has done dwindles into nothing. The 
result 1s, that the man who can be useful to his coun- 
' * Inbello qui rem a duce prohibitam fecit, aut mandata 


non servavit, capite punitur, etiamsi rem bene gesserit. 
Pand, lib, xlix, tit, 16, 








try is the most dangerous person in it. To the mis- 
fortune of the publies his downfall is effected ; and, to 
their greater misfortune, some worthless wretch is sure to 
rise upon his ruins. Another concomitant evil is, the im- 
pression made upon the minds of men by the melan 
choly prospect of virtue in distress, and of vice exulting 
in prosperity. Public spirit grows languid at the re- 
flection, that all the fine incentives of honour are ex- 
tinguished : guilt is emboldened, the evil conscience 
forgets to blush, and excesses of every kind riot with 
impunity, Such are the evils that attend a reign of 
favouritism. Judge yourself, how such a disposition 
may precipitate the ruin of the state. 

Without doubt, said Justinian, it is the most danger- 
ous infirmity that ever biased the mind of a prince; but 
in an old man, who for thirty years has struggled to no 
purpose in the storms of fortune, and at last, in spite of 
all his efforts, sees the tempest ready to burst in ruin on 
his head: in one thus worn out with age and troubles, 
may it not be deemed an excusable weakness, if he en- 
deavours to sweeten his cares, or at least to alleviate 
them, by indulging the private affections? It will answer 
no purpose to be too sanguine in our hopes: let us not 
deceive ourselves with flattering ideas of the public con- 
dition: even now the empire, by its own weight, is 
tottering to its fall. By a length of duration all its 
vigour is exhausted, and it must share at last the com- 
mon fate which brought the empires of Belus and Cyrus 
to their dissolution. Like them it has flourished in 
splendour, and like them 1t must moulder into ruin, 

I am no fatalist, replied Belisarius, in regard to revo- 
lutions of government: that would be to give a sanction 
to our present degeneracy of spirit, and make despair 
systematical, That all sublunary things, and kingdoms 
amongst them, perish and die away, [ am not now to 
learn: but that nature has traced the bounds of exist- 
ence to all its productions seems a position rather pro- 
blematical. The body natural indead has its period 
when the animal functions decay, and calmly we wel- 
come death ; but there never does occur a moment, in 
which it is allowed us to despair of the cc wealth. 
The oa politic, it must not be dissembled, is subject 
to convulsions that shake its frame, to slow disorders 
that consume its vigour, and to spasms that elevate for 
a while, to plunge it into deeper dejection afterwards. 
Activity, it is true, strains all its efforts ; repose is apt 
to relax; and civil contention breaks the constitutional 
strength ; but not one of these accidents is mortal in its 
nature. Nations have been saved from the very brink 
of destruction ; they have emerged from the very depth 
of misery ; and, after struggling through the severest 
crisis, have been reanimated to a vigour unknown be- 
fore. The declension of states is not therefore marked 
out; the line is not drawn, like the limits of human 
life. Old age is unknown to the body politic ; it is the 
chimera of mistaken theorists. ‘The same ardour of 
hope, that inspirits the heart of valour, may extend its 
influence, and give animation for any length of time. 
The constitution of the empire is now enfeebled, or 
rather it has sunk into a languid state, but for every 
poison there is an antidote in nature, and it behoves us 
to discern it. Let us investigate it together, said the 
emperor ; there will be something soothing in the re- 
search: but, before we think of the remedy, let us trace 
the disorder to its first principles. I am willing to enter 
into the discussion, soplied Belisarius, and it will furnish 
us ample matter for our future meetings, 








CHAPTER XI. 


Tne next day, Justinian was impatient to see Beli- 
sarius. He longed to have the veil torn off which hid 
the lurking mischiefs of the empire, and he pressed with 
eagerness to the interview. lisarius dated his re- 
flections from the era of Constantine. ‘How much is it 
to be lamented, said the hero, that so enlarged a genius, 
with all that firmness, that spirit of enterprise, should 
egregiously mistake the fitness of the means to produce 
the end desired, and exert for the extinction of the em- 
pire more vigour and activity, than would have been 
necessary to retrieve its ancient honours! His new 
system of government was a master-stroke of human 
wit: the pretorian bands abolished ; the children of the 
poor and helpless adopted by the state,* the authority 
of the prefect distributed into more hands, { and weak- 
ened of. course ; the lands upon the frontiers assigned to 
the veteran soldiers, who formed an agrarian army for 
the defence of the empire ; this was indeed a wise in- 
stitution, a large and comprehensive policy. Why did 





* When the parent was unable to maintain his child, the 
state took the charge upon itself, and the infant was edu- 
cated at the expense of the public ; and this law Constantine 
directed to be engraved on marble, that he might perpetuate 
it through all successive ages, 

{ Zosim, lib. iu, cap, 33, 





not he adhere entirely to a plan so justand simple? He 
did not see, or he was unwilling to see, that, to trans- 
plant the seat of empire, it must be torn up by the very 
roots. In vain did he to himself, that the city 
he was — should be a second Rome; in vain 
was the latter despoiled of its richest ornaments, for 
aut ner tion of oma it'was Se pp theatrical 

ng of scenery, udy spectacle of a pantomime. 

You astonish me, Sa Tiberius, inteweting him ; 
I was used to think the capital of the world more advan- 
tageously situated upon the Bos in the middle of 
two seas, and between Europe and Asia, than in the 
heart of Italy, upon the banks of a river, which scarce 
deserves the name of navigable. 

Constantine thought as you do, replied Belisarius, 
and he was mistaken. ‘The state, which is obliged to 
carry war into foreign territories, must be governed by 
a sound internal licy, compact within itself, and easy 
to be defended. Such was the advantage of Italy. The 
hand of nature seemed to have made it a residence for 
the masters of the world. ‘The mountains and the sea, 
which enclose it, formed a strong barrier against in- 
vasion ; guard but the Alps, and Rome was guarded 
too. If that fence proved too weak to repel the enemy, 
the Apennines afforded a safe retreat, and served as a 
rampart to half Italy. It was there that Camillus gave 
the Gauls a signal overthrow ; and in that spot Narses 
obtained his brilliant victory over Totila. 

At present, the empire has no fixed immoveable 
centre, but lies open and exposed to all the assaults of 
fortune. Ask the Scythian, the Sarmatian, and the 
Sclavonian, whether the Heber, the Danube, and the 
Tanais, are barriers to obstruct their march? On that 
side Byzantium is our only fence ; that its walls are 
not in due repair is not the circumstance that grieves 
me most. 

When Rome was the seat of empire, the established 
policy of government was able to carry the vigour of its 
laws from the centre to the extremity of the state ; all 
Italy was under its immediate influence, within the 
reach of the administration: the law gave the tone to 
the manners, and the manners in their turn made 
~ and faithful ministers of justice. We have in- 

eed now the same institutions ; but as all is transplant- 
ed from the place ofits growth, the consequence is, that 
every thing } en as if regretting its native soil. The 
empire is not collected in itself, as it was before ; 
it is enlarged, and thereby weakened. The nation- 
al character has lost its spint: even the endearing 
name of country is gone from amongst us. Italy 
was renowned for men who imbibed with their firet 
breath the love of their country, and grew to manhood 
amidst the exercises of the Campus Martius, At pre- 
sent, where is the cradle, and where the schooi of war- 
rors? The Dalmatians, the Illyrians, and the Thra- 
cians, who are now mingled with us, are in fact as fo- 
reign as the Numidians and the Moors ; no common 
interest to unite them in one common cause, no kindred 
spirit to actuate and inspire them. “Remember that 
you are Romans,” said a commander to his soldiers, 
in the days of the old republic ; and that short harangue 
was of efficacy to brace their nerves for labour, and 
to render them invincible in battle. What animating 
topic have we to insist upon? Shall we say, “Re- 
member that ie are Armenians, Numidians, or Dai- 
matians ?” We are no longer one body politic, aad 
there lies the cause of ourdebility. The projectors of our 
new settlement were not aware. that, to form that coali- 
tion, that unity of interests, which we call our country, re- 
quires the progressive toil of ages, the slow and impercep- 
tible working of sentiment, habit, and opinion. Our new 
city was embellished by Constantine with statues of 
Roman heroes: but alas! the policy was ineffectual ; 
for the men, whose images we only saw, lived and 
breathed the flame of jiberty in the Capitol! The ge- 
nius that inspired them did not embark on board our 
ships : we imported inanimate marble only. Paulus 
Emilius, the Scipios, and the Catos, aré silent here and 
mute ; they are foreigners at Byzantium; but at 
Rome they harangued the people, and the people ua- 
derstood and felt them. 

I do not perceive, said Justinian, but the empire, sinee 
the seat of government was removed, has enjoyed a 
truer state of peace and security, than it knew at Rome 
for a long series of years. The people there had fatlen 
into degeneracy, and the senate aah deeper in shame 
and servitude. 

When the administration is confided to improper 
hands, replied Belisarius, the strength and dignity of 
every state will be impaired, and a train of calamities 
must ensue. At Rome, however, nothing but one good 
reign was wanting to recall the constitution to its first 
principles. Take a view of Adrian’s administration: 
the state seemed under him to rise out of its ruins. Be- 
hold Marcus Aurelius upon the throne ; to what a 
height of glory and magnificence was the condition of 
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the empire raised by the conduct of that excellent 
prince ! Roman virtue has been often eclipsed, but not 
extinguished: whenever a prince ee of a genius to 
rekindle the spirit of his country, the latent fire was al- 
ways ready to mount into a blaze. But alas! every 
principle of virtue is now destroyed: the seed must be 
sown again ; and thatfnust be the arduous task of a long 
reign, founded in justice, moderation, and wisdom. 
Nothing but a prodigy of this sort can redeem us in this 
juncture. Our very victories may be the ruin of the state. 
We havea hundred enemies to cope with, and those ene- 
mies have but one. An idea is conceived that the 
may be all subdued ; and yet one is no sooner crushed, 
but he rises again ; a fresh foe is ever ready to find us 
employment, and by a rapidity of succession, they give 
breathing time to each other. By this diversion of our 
arms, a constant alarm is kept uP, and the state, thus 
distracted, grows feeble every day. The march of 
armies to various and distant places consumes our 
strength ; the vigour of our measares strains every nerve, 
to relax us more in the end; and every victory is a 
wound which has no time to close. Thus, after an ex- 
ertion ofall the powers of the empire to maintain its own 
importance, a single day shall shake it to its founda- 
tion, and render the labour of twenty years abortive in 
a single hour. Recollect how often, under the pre- 
sent reign, our standard has been hurried about the 
world, from the Tiber to the Euphrates, and from the 
Euphrates to the Danube! And now what is the con- 
sequence ? what is the fruit of so many victories, un- 
der Mundus, Germanicus, Salomon, Narses, and my- 
self, if | may be added to the number? A peace is 
all we have obtained at last. 

And if our victories exhaust us, said the emperor, it 
is nght to bring things to that conclusion. 

To buy a peace, replied Belisarius, is not the way 
to prevent the calamities of war. The savage of the 
north has nothing in view but booty ; and if he is sure 
of gaining it, his motive to frequent incursions grows 
the stronger. ‘The Persian need only spread an alarm 
every year through our fairest provinces in Asia, and 
he goes back loaded with our money. A new way of 
exterminating the plunderer, by holding forth the booty 
that invites him! The price of peace becomes the 
principle of war; and our emperors, by exhausting 
their subjects, have pampered and inflamed the avarice 
of their enemies. 

You affect me deeply, said Justinian ; what bul- 
wark would you oppose to the invasions of the enemy ? 
—A good army, replied Belisarius ; and above all, a 
people free and happy. When the barbarians rush 
uito our provinces, they are attracted by the love of 
plunder ; and though they leave desolation and hatred 
behind them, yet their purpose is answered if they leave 
impressions f terror also. ‘The case is different with 
an empire that would maintain its possessions in securi- 
ty. Ifit does not endear its government to mankind, it 
may as well abdicate ; for it is a self-evident proposi- 
tion, that all authority founded on fear will grow weak 
at every remove from the capital, till at last fading by 
degrees, it is lost in distance. To rule by the medium 
of fear trom Taurus to the Alps, and from Caucasus to 
the foot of Atlas, is an impossibility in politics. If the 
subject groans under the weight of his grievances, and 
power supports itself by the sweat of his brow, of what 
moment is it to him whether Romans or Persians are 
his oppressors? ‘The authority that burdens us will 
never be well defended ; and the nation that has not 
spirit to resist oppression, will crouch with tame ac- 
— under the first deliverer that appears. 
Would you give stability to government? lay your 
foundation in the affections of mankind; and the af- 
fections of mankind are ever attached to the principles 
of humanity, of beneficence, integrity, public faith, and 
weal for the happiness of millions. ‘Those are the vir- 
tues that command a willing people. The spirit of 
the constitution is then diffused over the whole domi- 
nion, alive and active in each distant part ; the people 
are all as one hand and one heart, and every province 
is the seat of government. 

{ shall have frequent occasion to allude to myself, 
continued Belisarius ; and, my worthy young man, said 
he to ‘Tiberius, by appealing to my experience, you 
have made all apology for egotism unnecessary. When 
{ had the conduct of the war in Africa, I considered 
those regions as part of my nativecountry. ‘The regu- 
lar and strict discipline, which I established throughout 
my army, procured the good will of mankind, and at- 
tracted plenty from every quarter. In a little time I 
had the satisfaction of seeing my camp resorted to as a 
sanctuary by every various people, who crowded to my 
standard, and listed under me, The day which saw 
me enter Carthage at the head of a victorious army, did 
mot hear a single groan: neither the quiet nor the usual 

employments of the citizens suffered on the occasion : 
andustry and commerce pursued their interests, as if it 





had been a time of profound peace: and in return for 
this benefit, felt by af wre of men, it was in my power 
to become the king of a people who called me their 
common father. The same happened to me in Italy: 
there the native inhabitants gathered about me in 
crowds, resigning themselves to the empire: and at 
Ravenna I received the racy ora of the Goths, im- 
loring their conqueror to be their sovereign, Behold 
mee the influence, the empire of humanity. Do not 
suspect that I am here my own panegyrist : all my merit 
consisted in following the lessons the very barbarians 
ave me. Yes, even the barbarians can boast their 
‘Titus and their Marcus Aurelius. Theodoric and To- 
tila deserved the love of humankind! Ye cities of 
Italy! exclaimed Belisarius, what a contrast have you 
seen between us and the barbarians! At Naples in 
particular, my eyes beheld men, women, and children, 
slaughtered in one common carnage. I flew to their 
assistance: I snatched the unhappy, the innocent vic- 
tims from the fury of an incensed soldiery: but I was 
single in opposition to them, and my entreaties were 
lost in air: the men, whose duty it was to second me, 
were intent on plunder. ‘The same place was reduced 
by the generous Totila. Thrice happy prince! he had 
the glory of saving it from the ravage of his a 
His deportment was that of a tender father in the midst 
of his family. Humanity cannot display a scene more 
truly pathetic than this generous prince exerting his 
best offices for the protection of a people that surren- 
dered to his arms. It was the same at Rome; that 
very Rome which saw the officers of the empire, in the 
midst of all the horrors of a famine, carrying on the de- 
testable trade of a monopoly. It was in this manner 
our enemies conciliated the affections of mankind. 
Their justice and moderation hurt us more than their 
valour. f 

How, on our part, did we counteract their virtues? 
In no shape whatever: the inhumanity, the avarice, 
the tyranny of our commanders leagued with the enemy, 
and served their cause. I had no sooner resigned the 
command in Italy, than the same Goths, whose prof- 
fered crown I had just refused, with one general con- 
sent, with a kind of epidemic spirit, kindled to indigna- 
tion by the malversation of those who succeeded me, 
resolved at once to shake off the yoke. Hence the reign 
of Totila, and all the misfortunes of Italy. When I 
had subdued the Vandals, it was my ambition to settle 
terms of amity between the empire and the Moors ; and 
I thought 1 had succeeded to my satisfaction: but my 
back was scarcely turned, when our honourable plun- 
derers, our chiefs, who made war a gainful trade, our il- 
lustrious sons of riot and rapacity, infringed every treaty 
I had made, and let loose the most horrible violence to 
pillage their cities and desolate their fields. By des- 
peration the Moors were soon roused to vengeance, and 
our provinces were deluged with blood. F'rom oppres- 
sion sprung revolt, and all the bands of peace were rent 
asunder. 

From the same causes in the heart of the empire the 
same effects have been produced. Imbecility in minis- 
ters, avarice in proconsuls, inhumanity and despotism 
in the governors of cities and of provinces; these are 
the enormities which | have seen in every quarter. To 
these it is owing, that every department of government 
is now become an intolerable charge tothe people. In 
order to enforce a passive obedience under the burden, 
recourse is had to measures of the most grievous nature : 
the militia has been abolished, and the subject has been 
excluded from the sacerdotal order; nay, the right of 
alienating their property has been wrested from them : 
and, to crown the whole with what will scarcely be be- 
lieved, they are deprived of the miserable liberty of be- 
coming bondmen. Can it be expected that, harassed 
thus cruelly, the people will be reconciled to the yoke 
that galls then? Can there exist in their idea any ties 
of interest, or of duty, between them and their oppres- 
sors? The burst of every groan that despair and 
misery extort, is instantly proclaimed treason ; and 
armies are marched to carry fire and sword through the 
provinces, A new and cruel way of reducing mankind 
to obedience by their total ram! And then, of what 
use are subjects thus reduced, and broken-hearted 
under a load of grievances? A well-governed people 
should be at once both spirited and complying; and 
both these qualities would unite, were they not pre- 
vented by the pride and arrogance of little tyrants, who 
too often make the reign of a well-disposed prince an 
odious system of cruelty and arbitrary power. — 

It is upon ministers, and all the little substitutes of 
authority, that a sovereign must depend for the love or 
the hatred of mankind. He ought therefore to watch 
them with a careful and a jealous eye. They are too 
often the most cruel enemies he has; for of all the evils 
that can attend a prince, the aversion of his people is 
the worst, and yet that is brought upon him by his offi- 
cers of state. Whatever they dare for the gratification 





of spleen, pride, avarice, and their mean capricious pas- 
sions, it is all, in ministerial language, the direction of 
the sovereign; it is for the support of government, 
Though they are the planners of every pernicious pro 
ject, yet, in carrying it into execution, they are, if you 
will believe them, but servants of the crown; and thus 
the prince is made the involuntary unconscious scourge 
of a people he loves. My dear Tiberius, continued the 
hero, if ever your royal master has the happiness of em- 
bracing you as his friend, let it be your advice never to 
slacken the reins of authority, that all who are under it 
may feel the curb of justice. Every act of petty tyranny, 
committed in the name of the prince, is sure to su 
the lustre of his crown with the tears of the afflicted, 
An evil administration is a libel upon the character of 
the sovereign. But when iniquity is controlled, when 
corruption is checked, and the grievances of the subject 
redressed by a patriot prince, the complaints of injured 
men will indeed be addressed to the throne, but no 
murmurings against it will ever be heard. The indig- 
nation of the subject will be pointed at its proper object ; 
it will pursue the authors of public snlachief, while the 
good and upright sovereign still possesses the affections 
of a grateful people. 

There is nothing, interposed Justinian, more beau- 
tiful in theory, than a prince attending to the move- 
ments of every minute wheel in the great machine of 
government. But the objects are too complicated, and 
he would be distracted by the multiplicity of views. 
To hear the complaints of the subject, and to examine 
things to the bottom, so as to decide in all cases with 
justice and moderation, would indeed be an illustrious 
task, but it is greatly above the powers of any prince 
whatever. 

Those are the phantoms of difficulty, replied Beli- 
sarius, that are conjured up to deter him from the task ; 
but those phantoms, when examined with a steadfast 
eye, discover themselves to be mere mockery, and they 
vanish. ‘The art of governing, we shall see to-morrow, 
is by no means so complicated as politic men would 
make us believe. Farewell, my friends. You see how, 
of my own accord, I now engage myself more deeply 
in this discussion than | at first intended. To rule ideal 
kingdoms is a kind of castle-building which the imagi- 
nation of man is fond of indulging ; and there are few, 
I believe, who, in their visionary reign and their dreams 
of power, do not, like myself, think themselves capable 
of regulating the fate of empires. Political theories, 
said Justinian, are often the delirious chimeras of the 
vulgar, but they are, at the same time, the noble specu- 
lations of the sage and the philosopher. 

The emperor withdrew, deeply impressed with the 
reflections and the reasonings 4 had heard. That 
very night at supper, it was observed by his courtiers, 
that the state never knew a better or more flourishing 
condition. Without doubt, said Justinian, addressing 
himself to the flattering train, the empire must be in a 
flourishing way, for you riot in abundance ; it must be 
happy also, for you are dissolved in ease and luxury. 
The people, in your estimate, pass for a mere cipher, 
and the court with you is deemed the empire. At these 
words they all looked down discountenanced. The 
remark of the emperor was thought to proceed from 
that spleen which had of late overcast his mind, and 
which, they all agreed, was entirely occasioned by his 
late conferences with Tiberius. Tiberius, said they, is 
a young zealot, whose imagination is overheated with 
the enthusiasm of virtue and popular humanity. A 
man of that character is always dangerous at court; he 
must be removed from the emperor’s presence. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue next day, while the new intrigue at court was 
hatching its designs, the blind old hero, and his two 
guests, resumed the thread of their discourse. 

The sovereign, said Belisarius, who means to be a 
real, and not a nominal prince, ought to know how to 
reduce things to their most simple principles. His first 
care should be, to inform himself of the true interests of 
his people, and the conduct they expect he should ob- 
serve.* That alone, said Tiberius, is a a large field of 
contemplation. But it is not a perplexed contemplation, 
said Belisarius ; nothing can be more simple; for the 
wants of an individual are the wants of all, and each of 
us knows intuitively, what is good and fit for the whole 
human species. As for instance, said he to the young 
man, if it were your lot to be employed in the labours 
of husbandry, what would you expect from the benevo- 
lence of your sovereign? I should expect, answered 
Tiberius, security for the fruits of my industry, and an 
unmolested right, after the dues of the crown were paid, 
to enjoy my gettings with my wife and children. I 





* Semper officio fungitur, utilitati hominum consulens et 


societati. Cicero de Off. 3. 
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should desire to be protected in my property against 
fraud and rapine, ra to see myself a: a0 family safe 
from violence, injustice, and oppression. Very well, 
replied Belisarius ; in that consists the whole: every 
citizen, according to his distinctive rank, requires the 
same, and nothing more. Now the prince, on his 
continued Belisarius, what does he demand of his sub- 
jects ? Obedience to his laws, necessary supplies, and 
a proper force to support his own dignity, and the au- 
thority of government. That again is simple and just, 
said Belisarius. With regard now to the people in their 
relation to one another, what are their reciprocal duties? 
To live in peace and harmony, to injure no man, to 
leave every one the quiet possession of his own, and in 
all transactions to preserve an honest intercourse and 
faith. In that state of the case, my worthy friend, 
said Belisarius, we have an epitome of human happiness: 
for that end, you see that law has no need to be volumi- 
nous. ‘Twelve tables, at one time, comprised the laws 
of Rome ; and that time was at least as eligible as the 
present. What we call just, is the balance of what is 
useful, and the liquidation of what is coming to each 
individual from the aggregate of public good. Let 
equity adjust this account, and the code which directs 
it need not be long. But equity is now embroiled with 
complications, that have swelled to an unwieldly size. 
This mischief is owing to the capricious detail of an 


arbitrary disposition, which sets up its own caprice in 


the place of law, and then makes the law as vague and 
uncertain as that very caprice itself: it is owing to a 
poor pusillanimity, that with solicitude is ever inventing 
new snares to entangle civil liberty: itis owing to the 
pride and jealousy of power, which never thinks it can 
make its weight sufficiently felt: and, in short, it is 
owing to a vain desire of superintending a multiplicity 
of minute objects, which would all work themselves 
clear, and be properly adjusted without any such super- 
intendence. A digest has been made in the present 
reign of edicts and decrees without number ; but, after 
all, it is the school for lawyers, and not for the people ; 
whereas it is the people who ought to be instructed in 
their duties and their rights. Every citizen ought, in the 
first instance, to be his own judge: it is fit, therefore, 
that every citizen should know distinctly and with pre- 
cision what is prescribed ;* forbid, and permitted by the 
law. To this end there need only be a few good laws, 
simple, clear, sensible, and easy in their application to 
the actions of men. This would facilitate the admi- 
nistration of justice, and abridge the detail of subtleties 
that now entangle it. For when the rights and the 
duties annexed to civil conduct are universally felt and 
understood, the subject exults in his security, and ac- 
— in subordination : he perceives the ascertained 

egree of political liberty, which he gains in return for 
the resignation of his natural privileges to the authority 
of the state ; and, finding his own private advantage in 
the public safety, he learns to reverence the wisdom 
of that institution, which has united both in so beautiful 
aconnexion. I would ask to what reason it is to be 
assigned, that the subject is so often refractory to the 
authority of government? It is because the laws which 
limit and abridge the liberty of the people are ever ex- 
pounded with rigour; while, on the other hand, those 
which favour natural freedom receive too often a neg- 
ligent, a temporising construction. But this abuse 
would be effectually remedied by the fair simplicity of 
a popular code, or a system adapted to the capacity of 
the whole community ; from whence it would result, 
that the judges, observing mankind sufficiently in- 
structed in the rules of right, nay, in a capacity to ap- 
from them, to a known, precise, and determinate 
aw, would be upon their guard not to make it comply 
with occasions, or to vary the spirit of it according to 
their own discretion. 

Of laws, which are designed to entrench upon the 
rights of the subject, those that fasten upon property 
are the worst, and most liable to abuse. ‘They are not 
indeed leveled: at the lives and liberties of the peo- 
ple; but the hands of the people are never tied up but 
with an intention to plunder them. Of the excesses, 
moreover, committed by the officers of the revenue, 
there is scarcely ever one that does not involve in it the 
crime of avarice. This then is the first object to which 
the sovereign’s eye should be directed: it should 
be his first care to establish the collection of his taxes 
upon the clearest and most intelligible system. While 
imposts are multiplied, and the lawst that establish the 
taxation continue vague, complex, and uncertain, the 
administration of this whole department will ever be 
captious, fraudulent, and oppressive. These laws, 





* Legis virtus hee est, imperare, vetare, permittere, pu- 
nire. Pand. lib. i. tit. 3. 

t Sub imperatoribus victigalia, non lege ac ratione, sed 
arbitraitu imperatorum processerunt, Buling. de tribut. ac 
vectig. P.R 





therefore, must be rendered as simple as possible : they 
must be p d with 'y and precision, and the tax 
itself, that indispensable demand of government,* 
should be equal, easy, and founded in the fitness of 
things: it should be one general impost, though varied 
in its application to cundry wise and purposes ; 
and finally, it should be uniform throughout the realm, 
like the tribute or tithe which Sicilyt paid with pleasure 
to the Romans, or like that which was levied in Asia t 
in proportion to the annual increase or loss, and gained 
for Cesar, the author of it, the affections of mankind. 
Were the finances thus regulated, fraud would not be 
able to intrench itself in the labyrinths of law, and the 
absurdity { of edicts: but the right, established upon 
clear and simple principles, would carry the clearest 
evidence of truth along with it; and that truth would 
draw the line to circumscribe the power of the officers. 
Thus the laws of taxation, by ceasing to be arbitrary, 
would cease to be detestable. 

You are aware, said the emperor, of the reasoning 
that encounters these principles: make taxation 
simple, and you reduce it at the same time. 1 wish to 
do so, replied Belisarius.—But, resumed Justinian, if 
the people are left too much at ease, by a natural con- 
sequence they grow lazy, arrogant, rebellious, and 
untractable. Gracious Heaven ! exclaimed Belisarius ; 
will assuring to men the fruits of their labour give them 
an aversion to industry? Will men become rebels, 
because their happiness is secured and promoted? But 
the fear is, that they will prove arrogant! Alas! I know 
that little tyrants would be glad to see them crouch like 
slaves under the master’s lash. But I would desire to 
know, to whom should the subject bend, while his con- 
duct is free from reproach or guilt? There is no power 
on earth, but that of the laws and of the legal sovereign, 
to which an honest member of society owes any dete- 
rence. I would ask further, Will usurpation be as 
sure of having obedience paid to it, as will that mild 
authority, which creates for itself a kind of paternal em- 
pire over the hearts of men, by works of beneficence, 
and by generous deeds that call for gratitude, affection, 
and esteem? Believe me, I know the character of the 
people: they are not what they are represented. Are 
they dispirited, nay, disaffected? It is owing to their 
grievances, Is their temper soured? and are they 
grown reluctant to command? [t is because they find 
themselves for ever acquiring, and never sure of pos- 
sessing. In sober sadness, this is the truth: but it is 
discoloured with art; designing men dogmatize on the 
subject, and they endeavour to give their falsehood the 
air and sanction of appearing systematical. The prin- 
ciple upon which they ground themselves is, that the 
race of man lives in subserviency to a very small part 
of the species, and that the world was made for the use 
of themselves and a few leading men,—It is an incon- 
ceivable pride, said Justinian, and yet a pride too com- 
mon to the human mind.—Not so common as you im- 
agine, replied Belisarius ; we hear it indeed often, but 
itis from men who are acting a part; it is a sort of 
yoo in politics that never had one sincere believer. 

will venture to say, there never yet existed a person 
of common sense, however eminent his station, who, 
upon a comparative view of himself and the —_ 
who support, who nourish, and defend him, did not 
shrink back with humility into himself; for he feels his 
imbecility, his necessities, and his state of dependence. 
His pride is a mask, a mere assumed character ; but 
the mischief is, he is so practised in the character, that 
he has learned to play it well, and to impose upon his 
audience. May Heaven preserve your royal friend, 
my worthy Tiberius, from this fatal illusion! That he 
may be effectually preserved from it, direct his attention 
to the early periods and primitive condition of civil so- 
ciety : he will then observe three classes of men, each 
subsisting in a state of reciprocal aid and dependance : 
the hushandman, in the first place, employed in the 
cultivation of the earth for the support of life; the ar- 
tificer, secondly, whose occupation it was to give to the 
materials of the earth their relative forms and fitness 
for use ; and, thirdly, the statesman, or able politician, 
who consecrated himself to the arts of government for 
the good order and well-being of society. In this fe- 
deral union not one of the parties is useless or inactive : 
the advantage of mutual succour is circulated in full ex- 
ertion through all the members, according to the powers 








* Quoniam neque quies sine armis, neque utrumque sine 
tributis haberi possunt. Liv. lib. i. 

+ Omnis ager Sicilie decumanus. Buling. ubi supra. 

t Vide App. de beilo civ. lib. vy. Pro anm copia vel ino- 
pia, uberis (ex Asia) vel angustius vectigal exactum est. 
Dio. ib. xiv. : 

§ The emperor laid a duty upon urine, dust, ordure, 
dead bodies, smoke, air, &c. There were rights of the turf, 
the highway, shorage, duties upon carriages, beasts of bur- 
den, etc. et que alia (says Tacitus) exactionibus illicitis 
nomina oublicani invenerunt. Vide Buling. wbi surpra. 





of each ; and thus bodily force, labour, and mdustry, 
intellectual ability, the faculties of the mind, superior 
talents, and eminent virtues, all conspire and act in 
concert for the general good. This order of things, 
simple, natural, and regular as it may appear, is the 
true analysis of government: these are the original 
forms into which political economy must resolve itself ; 
these the first principles to which it is reducible. 

‘You cannot but observe what an outrage it would 
be against all sense and order, if any one of these 
classes should revolt against the others: you must see 
that they are equally dependent, and equally condu- 
cive to each other; and that, if a preference can be 
ascribed to any one in particular, it must be to the 
husbandman, inasmuch as the support of life is the first 
great principle and desire of nature: the art, therefore, 
that nourishes man, must be the first of arts. But, as 
this art accomplishes its end by methods easy and sure, 
as it is exposed to no danger, and requires an exertion 
of the most common and : ordinary powers, it is right 
that the more delicate arts, which demand talents, vir- 
tues, and the most refined acquirements, should meet 
with the highest encouragement. For this reason, 
therefore, the arts that administer to the first wants of 
life will not be held in the greatest estimation, and they 
do not aspire to it. But inasmuch as it would be im- 
politic on the one hand to overrate them, so it would 
be unjust on the other, and repugnant to the interests 
of humanity, to degrade them into contempt. 

Let your friend, my good Tiberius, be upon his guard 
against the appoaches of this siupid disdain; on the 
contrary, it will behove him to cherish, as the nurse of 
himselt and of human kind, this too much despised, 
though excellent and beneficial branch of industry. 
It is just, in the arrangement of things, that the people 
should labour for the two other classes of socieey, which 
cooperate with them for the good of the whole, and 
contribute largely for the support of that power which 
forms the defence of the community. The earth was 
ordamed to supply the nurture of man; and to those 
who increase its fertility, the first maintenence is due : 
this is justice to the hsubandman ; and the state, in 
rating him to the charges of government, must be 
careful* to lay the tax upon his redundancies only. 
If the sole recompense of hard and unremitting labour 
were no more than the mere privilege of leading an un- 
desirable and wretched life, the cultivators of the earth 
could no longer be deemed a part of the political asso- 
ciation, but would remain in a state of slavery ; their 
condition would be intolerable ; they would rush from 
their rank, turn order into anarchy, or else put a stop 
to the propogation of so many miserable beings, and 
so annihilate the rank itself. 

It must be allowed, said Justinian, that they are too 
much depressed ; but, happily, little is wanting to that 
race of men, inured as they are to penury and labour! 
Beyond the excitements of appetite, and the first wants 
of nature, their ambition never rises; let them have 
bread, and they have content along with it. 

To say the truth, my good neighbour, replied Beli- 
sarius, one would imagine pe had lived your days 
in courts, for you are master of the language. What 
you have now advanced rings for ever in the ears of a 

rince, that he may be the more readily induced to pil- 

age his people, and that he may do it without remorse, 
The people, it is true, have not the inordinate wants 
which luxury has created in the higher ranks of life 
and therefore they are more likely to be reasonable in 
their complaints and their demands. The more frugal 
and modest their way of life, the more sober and tem- 
perate in their manners ; the stronger is the presumption, 
that, when they remonstrate their grievances, they do it 
with sufficient provocation. In the court dictionary, to 
want the necessaries of life implies the want of ability 
to maintain twenty useless horses, and as many idle 
drones in livery ; in the honest meaning of the simple 
husbandman, it is to want wherewithal to nourish a 
poor old father, bending under years and infirmities, to 
rear a little race of infants, whose feeble arms are yet 
unfit for work, and to comfort a virtuous wife, who is 
either breeding or nursing a new subject ef the state ; 
it is, in plain and rural language, to want these things, 
and to want, besides, the proper seeds to deposit in the 
ground, a well-stored granary against a hard season 
and a year of scarcity, and in age and in sickness, the 
comforts and the succours which weary nature has oc- 
casion for. Ob! my friends, is it not manifest that the 
fruits of agriculture are destined in the first place, and 
of justice due to those who labour te make the earth 
more productive ? The destination is holy, and should 
be kept more sacred and inviolable than al! the treasure 
in the depositories of Janus. 
Alas! said the emperor, there are times of public 


—— 





* This was the maxim of Henrv IV. of France; and o 
all good kings. 
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calamity, when government may exert a dispensing 
power, and state necessity is then the law which im- 
poses new burdens and taxes on the people. 

It should be a case of the last extremity indeed, re- 
pee Belisarius ; every superfluity should be first 

rought into the common stock, all resources should be 
exhausted, and no way left of saving the state but by 
the ruin of the people. That state necessity Iam a 
stranger to: the occasion for that dispensing power I 
have never seen.* But to represent things in their true 
point of light: do you know where the mischief lies, 
that makes the honest husbandman groan in misery ? 
It rests with that superior class, as it is called, who pass 
away the hours in idleness and riot ; by them the whole 
burden { is thrown upon honest industry. They reap 
almost all the advantages of the civil union, and yet 
contribute the least to its support ; they do nothing for 
the strength and dignity of the government, which gives 
them so much ease and enjoyment. They repay no- 
thing for the benefits they receive, and yet in their case 
it seems a privileged, an honourable insolvency, Let this 
abuse be altogether reformed ; let the necessary charge 
of government fall in just proportions upon every mem- 
ber of the community ; let it be diffused through all 
orders of men, accor ing to the means and abilities of 
each, and the burden will then be light and equitable. 

What has not been attempted, said the emperor, in 
order to establish this just quality so much desired ?{ 
Have not the decurions, who were base enough in the 
assessment of the cities, committed to them, to over- 
rate some, in order to give undue exemptions to others,§ 
been adjudged by the law to be burnt alive? 

Alas! replied Belisarius, I know that little favour is 
shown to those unhappy wretches, For not sufficiently 
grinding the face of the poor, they are laid in irons, un- 
mercifully scourged, and buffeted and persecuted, under 
the name of justice, with every barbarity, till they envy 
even the lot of slaves.|| But for the regents of pro- 
vinces, for proconsols, and other ministers, are there 
rods and dungeons ready? And supposing there 
were, of what use are pains and penalties, while the 
mouth of Complaint is stopped, a the cries of misery 
are suffocated? Let laws abate of their severity, so 
they have a free course, and injured men are permitted 
to prosecute their legal remedy. 

The liberty to complain of grievances, said Justinian, 
has been the right of the people in all periods, 

It has so, replied Belisarius; it is a constitutional 
right, but the exercise of it has depended upon the will 
and pleasure of subordinate tyrants. Have not at- 
tempts been made to attach the persons of presidents 
and prefects, that cities and provinces might be at li- 
berty to appeal to the court for a redress of injuries, in 
which those very men were either principals or accom- 
plices?. And could any method be taken more sure 
of procuring impunity for the offenders? The law di- 
ricts its ministers** to prevent violence and exactions ; 
and those very ministers are the party accused. The 
law imposes a religious duty upon the governors of 
provinces,}t to protect the weak from the oppression of 
the stronger; and those very governors have at once 
the means of oppressing, aot even the power of doing 
it under the sanction of that very law which forbids 
them.{{ ‘The law defines the gross sum of the tax ; but 
presidents and proconsuls make the assessments upon 
individuals,§§ and they never want sophistry to give a 
colour to theirexactions, 'The law gives a nght of cit- 
ing the tools and little instruments of the governor be- 
fore the governor himself ;|||| but from this tribunal 
there lies no appeal to the sovereign ; and this, we are 





* Marcus Aurelius, in a pressing exigence, rather than 
overload the people with new taxes, sold the furniture of the 
imperial palace: Vasa aurea uxoriam ac suam sericam et 
aurerm vestem, multa ornamenta gemmarum; ac per duos 
menses venditio habita est. Aurel. Vict. 

} Inveniuntur plurimi divitum, quorum tributa populos 
— Salv. liv. iv. 

roprietatibus carant (pauperes) et vectigalibus, obruun- 
ttc. 

t Cod. Leg. de Annona, 

4 Cod. lib. i de Censib. 

|| ‘Traité de POrig. du gouv, Fr. 

T Traité de Orig. du gouv. Fr. 

** Illicitas exactiones, et violentias factas, et extortas 
metu venditiones, &c. prohibeat preses provincie. Pand. 
lib. i. tit. 18, 

tt Ne potentiores viri humiliores injuriis afficiant, ad reli- 
gionem, prwsidis provincie pertinet. Ibid. 
nia Qui universas provincias regunt, jus gladii habent.— 

ud. 


§§ Novell. 28, 

Ill] Det vey judax ut pretorium suum ipse componat. 

‘od. Theod, lib, i. tit. 10. 

11 Non potest a prefectis pretorio appellari. Credidit 
enim princeps, eos, qui ob singularem industriam, explora- 
ta eorum fide, et gravitate, ad hujus officii magnitudinem 
adhibentur, non aliter judicaturos esse, pro sapientia ac 





told, is grounded upon a maxim, that the prince raises 
none to that high station but men of approved wisdom 
and uprightness, who can do no wrong. But can- 
not the prince be deceived in his choice? To trust the 
welfare of a whole people to the promised faith of one 
man, is @ monstrous absurdity in government. Jus- 
tinian was aware of this, and, to reform the abuse, re- 
established the pretorship, with full power and instruc- 
tions to inquire into the conduct and depredations of 
the governors*. But in doing this, he created a new 
order of tyrants, whose residence in the provinces gave 
an opportunity to corruption to spread as it were by 
contagion, till they, who were meant to be the guar- 
dians of the people, became confederates in profligacy, 
and increased the number of vile usurpers. Hence the 
impunity with which Vice lords it through the empire : 
hence too the shameful imbecility of relaxed and inef- 
fectual laws.} 

What would you do in such a case? said the empe- 
ror.—I would listen, replied Belisarius, to the outcries 
of the ae and proud oppression should tremble for 
its guilt. 

here is, among the various institutions established 
by the princes of the empire, one that I reverence, and 
fervently wish to see enforced according to the true 
rinciples and spirit of its design. When in the num- 
Ce of persons, to whom the authority of government is 
delegated, I perceived a set of officers sent into the pro- 
vinces{ with special powers to hear the complaints of 
the people, in order to transmit a memorial of grievan- 
ces to the emperor, I felt my heart expand with the spi- 
rit of humanity. My vows are offered up, my constant 
prayers, that the prince may give that important office 
all its weight and dignity ; that he may nominate to so 
glorious an cmployment his select and most virtuous 
friends, the men of approved integrity and honour; 
that, amidst the awful pomp of religious ceremony, he 
may receive at the foot of the altar, the solemn oat by 
which the chosen patriots shall bind themselves to their 
prince, their country, and their God, never to betray the 
interests of the weak and helpless, to the pride and ar- 
rogance of domineering spirits; that he may each year 
depute this honest band as the guardians of our civil 
rights; and that he may, as soon as their high commis- 
sion is executed, recall them to his presence, lest cor- 
ruption have time to tamper with their virtue. Were 
things in this train, what glorious effects might be ex- 
pected from such a visitation! The consequences are 
now before my eyes! Behold, on the arrival of the 
just and upright man, how Liberty rears its head in the 
provinces, and smiles content! how Tyranny and Op- 
pression look abashed and tremble! Behold the gover- 
nors, the proconsuls, and their deputies, turn pale, and 
shrink at the tribunal of their judge, who is surrounded 
by a grateful assembly of the people, and hailed as their 
father and their avenger! It is the complaint of kings, 
that the truth does not reach them! But oh, my 
friends! she endeavours to make her way to them, and 
even to break through their guards, in defiance of 
swords and peril. Yet how easy might the access be 
made! It would not then be the seditious outcry of a 
tumultuous people, but the calm remonstrances of the 
wise and good, offering up, with respectful deference, 
at the foot of the throne, the supplications of humanity. 
How rare would be the flagrant outrages committed in 
the very name of the sovereign, if thus annually they 
were to undergo a strict examination, while the sword 
of justice is ready in the sovereign’s hand to fall on 
every guilty head! 

Of all ranks in society, the military class is that 
where licentiousness and disorder are likely to prevail 
with impunity. But let discipline be enforced with due 
rigour throughout the army ; let partiality never glide 
into the administration of justice ; anda few exam- 
ples, such as Justinian has held forth to the world, will 
control the wildest and most daring spirits. 

To what example do you allude, said the emporer ? 
—You shall hear, replied Belisarius : it is in my judg- 
ment, the brightest passage of his reign. The gene- 
rals who commanded at Colchis had imbrued their hands 
in royal blood. The king of the Lazians, even then 
in alliance with the emperor, was inhumanly murdered. 
Without delay Justinian sent Athanasius, one of the 
most distinguished senators, with instructions and full 
powers to hold an inquiry into the conduct of the delin- 
quents, and after a full hearing, to pronounce judgment, 





luce dignitatis sne, quam ipse foret judicaturus. Pand, 
lib, i, tit. 11. 

* Ut praetor prohibeat exactores tributorum suscipere et 
exequi, mandata, que malo more a sede prefecti exeunt, de 
mauris reficiendis, de viis sternendis, et aliis oneribus infini- 
tis. Novell. 24. 

Tt Vide Pand. lib. xlvii.; Leg. Jul. repetundarum ; Leg. 
Jul. de annona ; Leg. Jul. peculatus ; Cod, Theod. lib. iv. 
tit. 12. Cod. Just. lib, i. de censib, 

} They were called Curiosi. 





and see the sentence of the law executed on the guilty, 
Athanasius, who was now judged in the last resort, 
conducted this important business with all the pomp 
and solemnity the occasion required. On one of the 
smaller hills of Caucasus he fixed his tribunal, and 
there, in the sight of the Lazian army, the murderers of 
the king were beheaded. But commissions of this 
nature call for men superior to corruption, of whic 
indeed, the numberis miserably thined by the weak an 
prostrate condition of the Senate. 

How ! said Tiberius, are you a zealot for that de- 
spotic order, those enemies of civil liberty, men of bound- 
less arrogance in power, submissive to userpation, and 
ever ready to enslave, or to be enslaved ? 

When I bemoan the want of a Senate, replied Beli- 
sarius, Ido not regret what it was; I regret what it 
might have been. There is in every government a 
tendency to arbitrary power ; for it is perhaps natural 
to man to set up his own will as a law to others. By 
their rigid behaviour, their inflexible pride, and domi 
neering arrogance, the Senate made their administra 
tion odious ; and mankind, harassed out, began to 
conceive hopes that the government of one might prove 
more mild and equitable ; they preferred it, therefore, 
to the tyranny of the few. The sovereign, thus esta- 
blished, grew jealously fond of the sole authority, and 
upon the ruins of the Senate he was determined to 
build up his prerogative. As he advanced in his en- 
croachment, a panic seized the Senate, and the whole 
order crouched at once, with a meanness that exceeds 
even the wishes of the new master ; even Tiberius 
blushes for their servility.* But it is easy to conceive, 
that the Senate, when it lost the power of doing evil, 
might still retain that of rendering service to the public ; 
that it might give to government an air of constitution 
authority ; and, being an intermediate order between 
the sovereign and the people, might connect and 
strengthen the whole force of the community. And 
yet it is not in this view that I regard the Senate. I 
consider it as a seminary of statesmen and of her 
where at all times might be found a set of great an 
eminent characters, used alike to the sword and to the 
scales of justice, distinguished both in council and the 
field, and fully instructed how to give — to go- 
vernment by salutary laws and military force. It is 
from that nursery of men, all trained to truth, to know- 
ledge, and to virtue, that the sovereign would be always 
able to select his ministers, his generals, his governors, 
and his officers of every sort. Let there be occasion 
now for a man of principle, wisdom, and ability ; 
where is he to be found? How is he to be known ? 
Where has he distinguished himself? Must the fate 
of a whole people be risked before he can have a dicid- 
ed character? Can a Regulus, a Fabius, or a Scipio, 
be formed in the new institution of an imperial militia, 
to do duty about the palace.j Instead of a public 
career of emulation, where the soldiery is inured to 
the exercise of arms, where talents enter the list, where 
virtue is called forth into open daylight, where the cha- 
racter of men display themselves to the world, and the 
powers of genius are unfolded, and abilities press for- 
ward in the race of glory ; instead of this bright school 
honour, all generous contention is suppressed ; and em- 
ployments of dignity, that should be the reward of merit 
only, are now given asa compliment to the accidental 
circumstances of birth, or partiality dealt out by the 
hand of court favour. From this source spring all 
the evils, which, like a torrent, threatened to over- 
whelm the state. 

What would you advise, said the emperor? When 
men have degenerated into vice and profligacy ; when 
the whole race is degraded, and after painful endea- 
vours to appoint for the best, nothing great or good can 

be separated from the general mass of the times ; 
judgment then may be weary of deliberating, and 
he who finds that he chooses only to err, may reas- 
sonably desire tu wave the fatigue of thinking to no 
purpose. Z 

hat is concluding too hastily, replied Belisarius : 
though often bafiled in the choice, yet the sovereign 
should not be discouraged. Total depravity never 
happens ; honest men are always to be found ; and if 
not found, they are to be made. They will be made, 
if the love of virtue, and penetration to distinguish it, 
form the character of the prince. Farewell, my friends, 
the topic I have just started shall be discussed at our 
next meeting ; and it will be no unpleasing inquiry, if 
we find, as T think we shall, that to reform the worst 
abuses depends upon the volition of a single man. 

Belisarius seems to rest every thing upon the weak, 
itresolute will of the prince, said Justinian to Tiberius ; 
but can a mere act of the will bestow discernment, or 





* Tacit. Ann. lib. i. ne : 

+ This new-fangled order consisted of the civil magistrate 
and the officers of the revenue. The Senate was merged 
in it by the policy of the emper's, 
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ascertain a proper choice? Is he not aware of the 
false ap ces under which men disguise them- 
selves ?—That men will be born such as you choose 
they should, said Tiberius, as if nature were subject to 
political authority, is a proposition that embarrasses me 
much. Yet ius has a large and comprehensive 
mind: his years and his misfortunes have opened to 
him many veins of reflection, and it will be worth while 
to listen to him. 


CHAPTER XIil. 

On their arrival the following day they found Belisa- 
rius employed with his man Paulinus in the cultivation 
of his garden. Had you arrived, said he, a moment 
sooner, you would have learned, as I myself have done, 
an excellent Issson in the art of governing ; for no- 
thing bears so strongly a resemblance to political econo- 
my, as the management of plants ; and my gardener, 
whe is here athand, reasons upon the matter like an- 
other Solon. 

As the emperor and Tiberius were walking a turn 
with the hero, the young man stated to him the several 
reflections they had made, together with the reasons 
upon which they founded an opinion that he was wrong 
in his last proposition. 

It is too true, replied Belisarius, that a prince sur- 
rounded in his palace by a circle of courtiers and of flat- 
terers, will have but little knowledge of mankind; but 
what shall restrain him from breaking through the 
fence, from being communicative and easy of access ? 
Affability in a sovereign is an inquiry into that truth, 
which will be disguised by his slaves, but never with- 
held from him by the friend of the people, the honest 
husbandman, and the rough veteran soldier. From 
them he will hear the voice of the public; that voice 
which is the oracle kings ought to consult, the best, the 
unerring decider of merit andof virtue! Let that oracle 
pronounce what men are fit for servants of the state, 
and an erroneous choice will seldom be made. To say 
the whole in a few words, the sovereign’s attention 
ought to be directed only to two objects, which are, the 
counsellors of state, and the men who are to carry the 
plans of the cabinet into execution: if the former are 
fit for their high office, J will be responsible for the lat- 
ter. The whole depends upon having near his person 
men worthy of their station. Theodoric had but one 
faithful adviser, the virtuous Cassiodorus! and the glory 
of his reign is known to the universe. I will take upon 
me to say, that even at court there are not wanting in- 
fallible criterions of honour and fidelity. Severity of 
manners, disinterested conduct, the honest firmness of 
truth, a generous ardour in the cause of innocence, un- 
shaken constancy in friendship, a zeal for virtue that 
never veers about with the gales of fortune, and a re- 
verence for the laws ; these are the features of charac- 
ter by which a prince may know how to distinguish 
among men, and to determine his choice. Would you 
know the tokens which should make him proseribe men 
from his presence? ‘They are more legible and certain 
than the former ; for virtue may be counterfeit, but the 
character of vice is seldom acted. As soon as it a 
pears, you may believe it genuine. For example: It I 
were a king, the man who once should dare to talk 
with contempt of my people, with levity of the duties of 
my station, or should attempt to varnish with flattery 
the abuse of my prerogative, that man should never 
rank in the list of my friends. Moreover, to an obsery- 
ant eye that marks the ways of the world, there are 
never wanting certain traces of character, which, through 
the veil of dissimulation betray the habitual sentiment, 
and develop the inward man. I have heard much of 
the profound imposture of courtiers: but imposture is 
as well known as candour itself; and should the sove- 
reign be imposed upon, the public voice will undeceive 
him. Let him therefore give his esteem and confidence 
to the worthy, and he will be sure to be roperly in- 
formed in every deliberation: for truth and virtue will 
then sit at his council-board. 

But do you consider, said the emperor, what a num- 
ber of the good and virtuous he will have occasion for, 
that the free course of justice, and the dignity of his 
reign may be supported in their vigour ? here is he 
to find the men to complete so honourable a list ? 

Human nature, replied Belisarius, will always sup- 
ply him. Let sovereigns know how to use them, and 
she will never be defective—And to direct that use, 
said Justinian, can there be a better rule than that of 
wholesome and salutary laws?—--That will go a great 
way, replied Belisarius; but it is not all: the manners 
are not, in many instances, within the control of law. 

And how then, said Justinian, are inveterate habits, 


to which time has given a kind of prescription to be 

effectually changed? ss 

My — will inform you, replied Belisarius, 
aulinus: when @ noxious herb shoots up among 
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your plants, what do you do?—I take it up by the root, 
answered the honest gardener.—But why, instead ot 
weeding it, don’t you lop it?—Why, it would sprout 
again and there would be no end of the trouble: and 
besides, good Sir, it is at the root it sucks in the juices 
of the earth, that it is our business to prevent.—You 
hear him, my friends, said Belisarius: he has given you 
an abridgement.of the law. The law, it is true, re- 
trenches, as far as it is able, the crimes of society ; but 
the vices that give birth to those crimes are su to 
remain, whereas they ought to be weeded, and torn up 
by the root. Nor is that an impracticable scheme: for 

| vices, at least those of the court, have one common 
root, and grow out of the same seed. And what is 
that, pray, said ‘Tiberius?—Inordinate desire, replied 
Belisarius: and. whether that desire be understood to 
import avarice, that loves to hoard, or rapacity, that de- 
lights in squandering ; there is nothing sordid and un- 
worthy but what springs from that source. Inhumanity, 
fraud, treachery, ingratitude, envy, malice, and all the 
vices that make the gradation to the highest iniquity, 
are modes of the same depravity of heart, that breaks 
out in every species of meanness and of pride. It goes 
on in a course of depredation upon mankind, and, with 
the spoils of the weak, pampers itself in riot, volup- 
tuous enjoyment, and every sort of profligacy and cor- 
ruption. ‘Thus the love of riches infects the whole 
system of the manners, Does it kindle ambition? 

erfidy and fraud are mingled with what otherwise 
might bea noble passion. Is courage éver grafted upon 
coveoutness? From the stock on which it grows, even 
courage shall derive the pernicious qualities that debase 
it into a vice. The most brilliant talents are by ava- 
rice tinged with the stain of venality; and the soul, 
which is enslaved by it, is for ever set up to auction, to 
be bought by the highest bidder. 

From this source, this fatal desire of amassing 
wealth, spring all the crimes that disturb the commu- 
nity. of this vice, whose tyranny afflicts the universe, 
Luxury is the parent ; for, to make its genealogy clear, 
Luxury engenders various wants: by these Avarice is 
begot, and Avarice, to gratify her purposes, is obliged 
to league with Oppression. From hence it is clear, 
that to lay the axe to the root of the mischief, we must 
begin with Luxury: there must commence the grand 
revolution in the manners. 

But that said the emperor, will be to wage war with 
a hydra; one head is struck off, and thousands grow 
in its room To use a comparison more analagous ; 
Luxury is a Proteus, which is never to be chained, but 
eludes the touch in different shapes. J will go farther, 
said the emperor: the causes and the effects of luxury, 
its connexions, and its interests, form a system so com- 
pounded of good and evil, that, were it possible to re- 
strain or to destroy it, I should much doubt whether the 
former would be endured, or the latter prove in the end 
an advantage to the state. 

I grant you, replied Belisarius, that luxury in the 
state is like a set ot wicked and evil men, who have 
intrenched themselves in great connexions: measures 
are kept with them in the beginning, on account of 
their party; but, in the end, they are ordered into con- 
fi t, as ies of the state. I shall not, how- 
ever, go so far, Let us set out with facts, which I my- 
self have seen. Luxury, it has been said, is of use in 
capital cities. Ido not believe the position: but, be 
that as it may, in a camp I am sure it is pernicious. 
When Pompey observed the soldiers of Cesar living 
upon roots that grew wildly in the fields, “They are,” 
said he, “an herd of brute beasts;” he should have 
said, “'They are men.” ‘The primary quality of a ge- 
neral is to hazard his life ; the second, to cireumseribe 
his passions and his wants within the bounds of reason 
and of nature ; and this last, to the man enervated by 
voluptuous indolence, will be a task of the most difficult 
self-denial. The people that shall endeavour, amidst 
the rough scenes of war, to enjoy the softer delicacies 
of peace, will strive to reconcile two things wholly in- 
compatible, and will neither be able to bear prosperity, 
nor the reverses of fortune. To be victorious will not 
answer their purpose; they must riot in abundance ; 
and should that happen not to be the consequence, even 
victory will lose its charm. The camp where frugality 
and sober manners prevail, will be full of spint and 
manly vigour; it will be, as I may say, on the wing; 
while the army which is dissolved in luxury grows slug- 
gish, dastardly, and inactive. By temperance all the 
advantages of inward strength and outward resource 
are managed and secured ; and, on the other hand, they 
are all thrown away by prodigality, till at length deso- 
lation, famine, pale dismay, and shameful flight, con- 
clude the war with infamy and disgrace. To the peo- 
ple softened by effeminacy, every enterprise appears 
above their strength; the princip e of valour may re- 
main, but the power of executing is gone; and the 
enemy that knows how to harrass and fatigue need not 











endeavour to vanquish: the delays of war will have 
the efficacy of so many battles. 

Nor does the whole mischief of luxury consist in 
wasting the vigour of the body; it strikes corruption to 
the very soul. The man of wealth and affluence, who 
leads pleasure and luxury in its train, diffuses a conta- 
gion through the camp; and the soldier of fortune, 
ashamed to be outdone by his equal in the army, be- 
comes his competitor in profligacy, and, for a show of 
vain glory, incurs real dishonour. To riches and 
splendour of appearance, esteem is offered up as a tri- 
bute; while poverty falls into contempt, and sober vir- 
tue is abashed by ridicule. Then farewell to all; 
there can be no deeper perdition. This, my friends, is 
not a fictitious account of luxury; it is the history of 
what I have seen. 

I know full well, said Tiberius, that you banished it 
from your armies; pray inform me how that was ac- 
complished.— Without any kind of difficulty, replied 
Belisarius ; 1 cashiered it from my own tent, and made 
it appear throughout the ranks in a contemptible light. 
Against the venom of pride, contempt is a powerful an- 
tidote. I had learned that a young Asiatic had ushered 
into my camp the soft indulgencies of his native clime ; 
that he reposed himself under a — pavilion, and 
drank out of golden goblets; that his table smoked 
with the rarest dishes, and sparkled with the most ex- 

uisite wines. I invited him to dine with me, and, in 
the presence of his comrades, Young man, said I, you 
see we live here upon homely fare ; we are often worse 
served, and it is what we have to expect: for in the 
race of glory it is our lot very often to want bread. 
Your delicacy, take my word for it, will meet frequent 
disappointments in this hardy course of life, and there- 
fore | would advise you to take your leave of the army. 
He received this reproach with due sensibility, made an 
apology for his conduct, and discharged his retinue.— 
And was that admonition sufficient? interposed Tibe- 
rius.— Without doubt it was, replied Belisarius ; for 
my own example gave weight to my precepts: and, 
besides, the character of irresolution never belonged to 
me.—But surely this severity of life must have occa- 
sioned great complaints !—When the law is equal and 
expedient, it is obeyed without murmuring.— Very true ; 
but to be humbled to the level of the poor must have 
been a hardship upon the rich man.--That may possi- 
bly be the case ; but, to counterbalance that inconveni- 
ence, it was agreeable to the poor man to see the rich 
undistinguished ; and the poor, in all quarters of the 
world, are the greatest party.--Yes ; but in courts the 
rich have the strongest influence—They have so, and 
they revenged themselves by my ruin: and yet, far 
from repenting, I should act in the very same man- 
ner again; for the vigour of the soul, like that of the 
body, is the result of temperance. Without tempe- 
rance there is nothing generous and disinterested ; and, 
without disinterestedness, not a single virtue. I in- 
quired of a shepherd one day why his dogs were so 
faithful: Because, said he, they live on bread. Had 
they been nourished with flesh, they would be no better 
than wolves. [was much struck with his reply.—In 
general, the surest way to control the progress of vice 
is to retrench the wants occasioned by evil habits. — All 
this is practicable in an army, said the Emperor, but 
merely visionary, nay, impossible, ina state. Between 
civil institutions and military law, there is a wide dif- 
ference: by the latter, liberty is much abridged, and 
fettered with strict limitations. No law whatever re- 
strains a member of society from enriching himself by 
fair and honest means; and when wealth is acquir~ 
ed, no law can divest him of the right of disposing of 
it, or prevent a quiet enjoyment of his property. itis 
the fruit of his industry, his labour, and his talents, or 
it was transmitted to him by his ancestors. He is at 
liberty to dissipate, or to gratify his avarice by conceal- 
ing his treasure.—I subscribe to what you say, said 
Belisarious.—I go still farther, continued the emperor: 
if the riches of the community are engrossed by a par- 
ticular class of men, it is fit that they should be diffu- 
sed, and that labour and industry should derive their 
share from the hand of idleness.-I concur with you 
in that also, said the hero.—I will add, resumed Justi- 
nian, that sensuality, ostentation, splendour of appear- 
ance, the caprices of taste, the coquetry of fashion, the 
refinement of effeminancy, and the whims of vanity, 
are all little blemishes in the manners, which the policy 
of every state connives at, and of which, without a de- 
gree of tyrany, no law can take cognizance.—Heaven 
orbid, said Belisarius, that I should desire to bring down 
the weight of law upon matters of this sort !—Now 
then ,you see, continued the emperor, that luxury stands 
protected by all that is held y oge Hy inviolable 
amongst men! by liberty, by the rights of property, 
and, I may add. ake” tility. —I to all, aud 
Belisarius, except the last point.—To clear that from 
objections, said the prince, you will allow that luxury 
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animates the arts, and bids them thrive and fiou- 
nish ; that it encourages industry, and excites a spirit of 
activity and emulation, offering to the habit of indo- 
lence, and the love of idleness, new incentives of desire, 
artificial wants, and studied gratifications. 

I allow, said Belisarius, that luxury, for those who 
have been addicted to it, has its allurements, and that 
it is profitable to the men who study to aay oF those 
allurementsand gratify desire : that the law should leave 
that commerce free and open, I likewise admit. Is not 
this what you contend for? 

I contend for something farther, replied the emperor : 
I maintain, that the influence of luxury, by progressive 
degrees, diffuses itself through every class of the com- 
munity, even down to those who work and labour. It 
is beneficial to them; for it opens a vent for their com- 
modities, and yields a quick return for their industry. 

Itis upon this point, said Belisarius, that appear- 
ances mislead yon; for that which comes to the share 
of the labouring man from the hand of prodigality, 
only reverts back to the original owner: it was first 
taken from him by avarice; and if it return to him, 
it is because luxury cannot prevent it. Recall to mind 
the idea which I formerly suggested, of the primitive 
state of society: what is the end it has in view? Is 
it not to render man usefulto man? And in that sys- 
tem, is not the right which one man has to the labours 
of another founded on 1 iprocal conditions? If so, 
what must be said of him who employs thousands to 
answer the multiplicity of his wants, without contri- 
buting, on his part, to the service of others? He is 
like a sterile and pernicious herb that grows to seed in 
a field of wheat, Such is the rich man who loiters his 
days in idleness and luxury. For him, the busy part 
of society are at work ; and with a cold disregard he 
receives the products of their labour, as a tribute due 
to him. To supply his desires and administer to his 
pleasures, seems the employment of all nature: the 
elements, the most exquisite viands, the arts, and the 
choicest efforts of invention, are all his. He partakes 
of all, and is unconducive himself to any useful end. 
He engrosses from the public service a number of hands 
for his own purposes. He does the duty of none, and 
dies at last without leaving any void, but that of the 
good things he has consumed, 

I am not clear in this point, said Tiberius; for it 
seems to me that he is not altogether so great an in- 
cumbrance as you imagine. For if he does not throw 
the fruits of his own talents into the general fund, if 
he does not impart to the public his own activity and 
powers, yet he circulates his money, and that does full 
as well, 

Hold, my young friend, said Belisarius; money is a 
mere symbol of valuation, a general standard, denoting 
the worth of the thing we receive, and a pledge for the 
return of it. It answers the purposes of mutual com- 
merce, and gives facility to the traffic between man 
and man; but he who, in the course of. that traffic, 
gives only the symbol, and never parts with the reality, 
breaks the true law of commutation, in order to possess 
himself of that for which he never pays in kind. The 
pawn which he deposits dispenses with the contract, 
instead of binding it closer. Let the magistrate keep 
painful vigils for the public safety, let the soldier fight 
the battles of his country, and let the husbandman and 
artificer work incessantly ; the right of the rich man to 
their joint services is annually renewed, and his pri- 
vilege to be insignificant is stamped upon his gold. 

In this manner, said Tiberius, the world is hired in 
the service of opulence.—It is so, my young friend, 
continued Belisarius ; and the rich man is at no other 
trouble than that of paying in the detail to the whole 
community the wages of their servitude.—But should 
there be such a state of servitude? inquired Tiberius. 
Why should any government endure these men of 
overgrown opulence ?—Because, replied the hero, the 
law secures to every individual the possession of the 
property he has acquired ; and nothing can be so justly 
acquired as the fruit of labour, industry, and know- 
ledge. With the liberty of acquiring, the right of pos- 
sessing is naturally connected ; a property, as well 
as liberty, is a civil right not to be violated.* It is, 
without doubt, an evil, that the opulent should kave it 
in their power to throw the whole load of their own ex- 
istence, and that of theirtrain, upon the community ; 
but it would be a more crying evil, were the por A 
of emulation suppressed, and industry divested of a 
secure title to its possessions. Let us therefore not 








* A Philosopher at Athens found a treasure that had 
been hid a La. He wrote to the emperor Trajan, 
“T have fe a treasure.” Trajan answered, that he 
had nothing to do but enjoy it. “ It is too much for a 
philosopher to use,” ied the other. “Then make a 
Sunews of it,” said the prince. Alexander Severus 





complain of incurable evils As long as there are de- 
a of activity, industry, and economy, there will also 
degrees of happiness, and mequnsty the conditions 
of mankind. The more flourishing the state, the more 
striking will that inequality be ; and yet, to level those 
conditions is a power that no legislature will us 

Let us avow, then, said the emperor, that luxury 
has its use; for it tends, by its wants and its expenses, 
to compound with the public for the very inequality 
complained of, In other words, luxury exhausts its 
own riches, and bids them flow among the people.-- 
I aknowledge it, replied Belisarius, riches should have 
as many vents as possible through which to diffuse 
themselves abroad. I do not mean to argue, that the 
man of affluence should be obliged to hoard his riches, 
or that any rule of policy should prescribe the use to be 
made of them. The law, I have already said, should 
content itself with charging the public with the neces- 
sities of government ; farther than this it should not go ; 
the rest of every man’s acquisition should be left un- 
excised, in such manner that the state should draw 
its necessary supplies from the superfluity of its subjects, 
Opinion will do the rest.—Opinion! said the emperor.— 

es, opinion, replied Belisarius: that, and that only, 
without constraint and violence, will arrange all things 
in their proper order; and it is thence alone that we 
are to expect a revolution in the manners. 

A revolution of this sort appears difficult to you ; but 
it depends entirely upon the will and the example of the 
sovereign. Let him be equal and impartial to merit ; 
let the man of modest reserve and simplicity of man- 
ners be sure of the best reception at court; let the 
prince proclaim his contempt of ostentatious expense 
and emasculating luxuries; let him behold, with an 
eye of disdain, the slaves of luxury ; let him view with 
regards of cheerfulness and respect the men who labour 
for the public good; and the court will soon take the 
tone of simple manners, ennobled by wisdom and fru- 
gality. Ostentation will no longer be honourable ; it 
will not even be decent. A becoming austerity of life 
will take the place of licentiousness ; every thing fri- 
volous will give way to wisdom ; personal merit will be 
the best letter of recommendation, and pomp and va- 
nity will be left to the empty pleasures of sellea plause, 
Oh! my friends! how rapid would be their fall! You 
know how docile and imitative the metropolis is ; how 
easy to be moulded to the example of the court! That 
which grows into esteem is soon in fashion, The good 
frugality once restored, disinterestedness would follow, 
and bring in her train heroic manners. The man ot 
ability to be useful, perceiving inordinate desires no 
longer in vogue, and freed from the debasing wants of 
luxury, would soon find the sentiments of honour taking 
root in his heart; the love of his country, and an 
ardour for glory, would warm the breast of freedom, and 
emulation would kindle up its generous flame. Alas! 
did the sovereign know his ascendant over the minds 
of men, with what facility he can mould them to his 
will, he would enjoy it as the sweetest power, his best 
and most respectable perogative ; and yet it is the only 
regal attribute of whidshe is entirely ignorant. 

'y what influence, said Justinian, shall the sove- 
reign be able to control a taste for amusement, the love 
of pleasure, and the lust of money? Of what conse- 
quence is it to him, whose every sense is intoxicated 
with voluptousness, whether the court approves or 
( his conduct? Will the prince be able to re- 
strain the man, whose power of wealth is great from 
making his own use of the industrious? Can he 
hinder him from being encompassed with delights ? 
from making the arts subservient to his gratifications ? 
—No, replied Belisarius: but, if it be agreeable to the 
sovereign, he can brand effeminacy with shane, and 
indolence with contempt: he can exclude dissipation, 
vice, and incapacity, however wealthy, from the first 
offices of the state. It will depend upon him, to make 
the true comforts of life, and every rational enjoyment, 
the sure attendants of a good and respectable character: 
he can give them to merit, and he can, moreover, take 
from luxury all its pride and ostentation, till it feels 
itself the object of contempt. This will almost complete 
the work; for when luxury is thus reduced, honesty 
will no longer be depressed, nor will virtue suffer in- 
dignity. There will be other rewards, of which riches 
can never be the substitute. ‘The esteem of the public, 
dignities, and honours, will be the price of merit. Gold 
will not be able to cover over shame and infamy; 
and the little spirit will flutter in vain in pomp and 
splendid ornament. Believe me, my good friends, take 
pride from luxury, and you disarm it. All its refined 
sensations are affected ; it subsists entirely upon the 
opinion mankind entertains of its gaiety po | happiness. 
Subdue that opinion, and you reduce riches to their true 
standard. If they aspire to honour and real value, they 
must be ennobled by the use made of them. It is im- 
possible for luxury to be generous ; avarice grows upon 








its wants; and that very avarice is compounded of all 
the passions that are usually hired for money. But if 
the most ardent passions, such as pride, ambition, and 
love itself (for love always is in the train of pomp and 
vainglory), are no longer attached to magnificence and 
ostentation, you may then compute how the estimate 
of luxury is diminished, and avarice loses its force. 

The real advantages of wealth, such as convenience, 
accommodation, the delights of affluence, quiet, inde- 
pendence, and that superority which fortune claims over 
those who are retained in its service ; all these are 
more than sufficient to strike a deep impression upon 
little minds ; insomuch that I am far from hoping or, 
fearing the downfal of arts, which have luxury i 
support. 
ut let distinctions and honours be once disjoined 
from wealth, and then the soul which nature has en- 
dowed with energy and spirit, with exalted virtues 
and generous passions, will look down with disdain 
upon the petty enjoyments of vanity, and will seek 
pent the rewards of fame and honour. 


eclipsed, in an opulent and peerve rr, state by En 
jonours. ie 


a overpowered Tiberius. I allude now, continued 


strike the public with ideas of dignity, their rank ought 
ever to be adorned with pomp and magnificence. They 
are generally both superinduced ; but they resemble a 
coat, whose amplitude serves to cover the defects of the 
body ; and this furnishes us with an additional reason, 
why the whole wardrobe of outward show and splend- 
our, which thus disguises men, and confounds the 
judgment, should be totally thrown aside. When Vir- 
tue displays itself to the public eye, like a wrestler in 
the amphitheatre, her form and vigour will be better 
distinguished ; and if Vice, Incapacity, and Meanness, 
ever presume’ to enter the lists, they will stand more 
confessed to view, and will the sooner be covered with 
confusion. 

It is another advantage resulting from simple man- 
ners in eminent stations, that the burden of rewarding 
merit is made lighter to the public, and the state makes 
a saving of ats, that would be rendered ruinous 
by the insatiable — of ambition. A sensible dis- 
tribution of honours will dispense with the necessity 
of magnificent presents ; and frugality, even in the 
grant of honours, will make the prince still a bet- 
ter economist for the public good. That is the great 
end he should have in view. ‘Torestrain the rich from 
launching into a profusion of expense is not the point ; 
prodigality is a fire that soon consumes the materials 
it subsists upon. The prime object is to preserve the 
men, who, unprovided with every thing but their 
talents, their knowledge, and their virtues, may be in- 
clined to consecrate themselves to the survice of their 
country, from being tainted by the sweets of luxury, and 
corrupted by the lust of gold. The brightest distinctions, 
such as are never profaned by sordid misapplications 
should be reserved for persons of their temper and 
genius. I can say of myself, that 1 served my prince 
with all due zeal, and with considerable success ; and 
my own feelings inform me how vile a thing is gold, 
when compared with the oaken branch and the laurel, 
those sweet remembrances of the sovereign’s affection 
and esteem. Moreover, that esteem, which js so grate- 
ful to the honest heart, especially when seconded b 
the voice of public approbation, the prince will do well 
to reserve for actions of real worth and utility, taking 
care, with a calm dignity of resolution, never to prosti- 
tute them for undertakings vain in their nature, frivo- 
lous or dangerous. That will be his true ns a To 
maintain this properly, it will indeed demand a firm un- 
shaken constancy of mind ; a spirit of justice always on 


its inst seduction or surprise ; a determination 
of oe will that never fluctuates, but checks even a 
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rising hope that it will soften into compliance. This 
great and dignified character will be acquired, nay, it 
will be supported, if a real love of virtue animate the 
sovereign’s breast. In that case, his opinion will be 
the opinion of the public, and his example will decide 
and fix the national character. 

Shall I fairly own, said Tiberius, a difficulty that 
remains with me? At the rate you have gone on, the 
court from whence the royal favour, intrigue and lux- 
ury are discarded, will grow rather serious and gloomy ; 
and possibly then a young prince—-Oh! I understand 
you; that the prince may want amusement, is your 
fear. But, my dear friend, I have not said that the 
task of governing is a mere pastime: and yet, even 
amidst the solitudes of pol there may be many 
hours of the sweetest enjoyment. The minister, for 
instance, may report to him the progress of agriculture 
in places and provinces, which before were melancholy 
scenes of idleness, poverty, and distress, May he not 
then say to himself, An act of my will has now made 
millions happy? His sages of justice may inform him, 
that by one of his laws, the inheritance of an orphan 
has been wrested from the griping hand of hard-hearted 
avarice. May he not say with exultation, Heaven be 

raised! I have been the protector of the poor? 

rom the war-office, he will not receive consolations of 
so pure and unmixed a nature. But, when he is told 
with what zeal and generous ardour his faithful sub- 
jects shed their blood in the cause of their sovereign 
and their country, regret and pity will so compound 
themselves in mixed sensations of love, tenderness and 
gratitude, that the tears of humanity will delight him. 
n short, the vows and prayers of his own illustrious era, 
and the blessings of future ages, which the conscious 
imagination will anticipate, all crowd together in his 
breast, and are the solid pleasures of a sovereign. And 
will not these suffice? Will there be still a void left 
aching in his bosom? Like the kings of Persia in an- 
cient times, he may visit the provinces of his empire, 
distinguishing with his favours those who promote in- 
dustry and agriculture, plenty and population; while 
pride, inhumanity, and indolence, for working the con- 
trary mischiefs, will be sure to meet the marks of his 
displeasure. At Byzantium, as well as at Rome, the 
public granaries have been visited by the emperors: 
would it be a degrading condescension, if they made a 
progress into the country, to know with certainty, that 
under the lowly roof of the peasant, bread has not been 
wanting for his helpless children? Alas! how unin- 
structed must that prince be, in regard to his duty and 
his interest, who suffers a vacuity in his time! We 
must not imagine that a prince, in his moments of tran- 
uility, when he is detached from the cares and 
duties of his rank, is to remain a stranger to the sweet 
sensations of domestic happiness and social pleasure. 
He will have his select friends; and, unbending him- 
self with them, he will taste the charm of rational de- 
light. The man of virtue, who wants little, and is 
therefore easily contented, displays in his conversation 
that serenity of sober joy, which springs from peace 
and inward harmony: that heartfelt ease, to which 
pride importuned by craving wants, and vice for ever 
suffering the corrosions of remorse, are utter strangers. 
An honest mind, it must be acknowledged, will find 
but little leisure to relax itself from the duties of an im- 
ortant office ; but the moments of vacation will be de- 
ightful. Remorse, ambition, and fear, are banished 
from the hallowed hour. ‘The court where uprightness, 
truth, and virtue may walk secure, without fearing 
envy, that lies in ambush, and without apprehending 
sudden disgrace from the whim of the prince, will not 
he be the most brilliant court, but it will be the 
appiest in the world,—It will not be crowded, said the 


emperor.—And why not? resumed Belisarius. ‘The 


Jittle ambitious fry, that love to shine in ease and splen- 


did vanity, will not flutter in the circle ; but, to recom- 
pense that loss, men of probity and of useful talents 
will form a numerous party. I say numerous, my 
friend Tiberius, and | say it in honour of human nature. 
When virtue is in fashion, the seeds of it will be dis- 
closed in every heart. .Public estimation is a kind of 
sun in the moral world, that warms, that animates, and 
calls forth the latent principles of truth and honour. 
When the soul is sunk in sloth and languor, it is not 
then the time to delineate its true character. Is it to be 
expected, that a young man who has heard nothing 
from his father but the panegyric of money ; whose im- 
agination has been dazzled with the lustre of gold ; who 
in cities and in villages has seen nothing so abject and 
despised as labour and industry ; who has been taught 
by experience that pride can creep, that ambition will 
crouch, that law will bend, the road to honours be 
thrown open, and court favour dispense its smiles at 
the beck and command of riches; that they, and they 
only, can protect him from injustice, or exercise the se- 
verest tyranny; that they adorn and embellish vice, 





ennoble meanness, and supersede talents, ability, and 
virtue ; is it to be expected, | say, that a young man, 
educated in this train of thinking, shall be able to draw 
the line between good and evil, virtue, and self-inte- 
rest? Leta different doctrine prevail; let the sove- 
reign, that fountain of the manners, set the fashion of 
the heart; let education.and habits of virtue teach the 
value, the necessity of self-approbation; let them 
awaken the love of honest fame, and a desire to win 
the applause of good men; let the soul expatiate 
abroad, to gather the suffrages of the present age, and 
to forestall the praise of future times ; let fair renown be, 
next to virtue, the highest and greatest good: let zeal 
for the moral character make honour dearer than life, 
and shame more dreadful than even annihilation ; let 
these principles be once established and it will soon be 
found how teeble is the influence of sordid views and 
mean desires. Oh! my good friends! where would 
now be the names of Decius, Regulus, and the Catos, 
had they not been souls of fire, inspired by honour, 
and replete with virtue? To excite an emulation of 
their example, there must be an institution founded in 
wisdom, and real encouragement, to make men run the 
bright career of glory. It were vain and idle to re- 
quire of the fathers of families, that they shall train up 
their children in the paths of virtue, if that very virtue 
be left to languish under disgrace, and bear the spurns 
of trinmphant vice. To re-establish order, and give 
the manners the strength and beauty of system, all that 
is good in life must be appropriated to virtue; evil 
should be the portion of iniquity, and every advantage 
assigned to justice and to honour. Let government 
proceed thus systematically, and it will readily strike 
your observation, how the manners will second the 
ion and gain strength and enforcement from the po- 
pular opinion. Hopes and fears, rewards und punish- 
ments, dignities and disgrace, those are the engines 
that policy should set in motion on the side of virtue 
and civil liberty: by managing these properly, the 
world may be governed at discretion. 

But to keep more closely to the point ; by proud and 
ostentatious manners the great are rendered insolent 
and avaricious ; from simple manners spring the op- 
posite qualities of moderation, justice, and humanity ; 
and thus the leading interests of vice being listed on 
the side of virtue, men will adopt the latter with the 
same spirit that attached them to the former. 

You have given us a pleasing reverie, said Justi- 
nian, an agreeable and flattering dream !—Far from it, 
replied Belisarius; to think of making interest and 
self-love the springs of human actions, is by no means 
adream. Call to mind by what methods was formed, 
in the infancy of the republic, that glorious senatorial 
order, in which so many ardent virtues, such heroic 
patriotism, blazed forth upon the world. To what, 
think you, was it owing? It was because there was 
nothing at Rome superior to greatness of soul* ; it was 
because public veneration was attached to virtuous 
manners, and glory was the hero’s sure reward. Such, 
in all periods of the world, have been the great springs 
and movers of the human heart. 

Iam not now to learn, that inveterate habits, and 
particularly the habits of despotic pride, give way un- 
willingly to the most powerful motives. But let it be 
observed, that for one son of profligacy and corruption, 
who would hold out with obstinacy, in spite of shame, 
disgrace, and infamy, there are a thousand who would 
yield at once, to the control of reason, and having glory 
for their excitement, would walk contentedly in the 
paths of honour and of virtue. Let me pursue the 
consequences of this idea. I suppose that men of 
virtue are placed at the helm of government. I will, in 
that case, answer with my life for the prompt obedience, 
the fidelity, and the public spirit of a people, who are 
no longer bent under the yoke of oppression, but 
instead of being harrassed by little tyrants, find their 
lives, their property, and their liberty, secure under the 
protection of the laws. The state then begins to raise 
its head; concord prevails through all classes of the 
community ; the plan of Constantine, built on a sandy 
bottom, lays a deeper foundation , and from civil union 
I see spring up emulation, fortitude, zeal for the public 
good, and with these, that weight among the nations, 
whieh made Rome the mistress of the world! 

While Belisarius thus discoursed, Justinian beheld, 
imsilent admiration, the enthusiastic ardour with which 
the good old man, forgetting the infirmities of age, his 
miseries, and his misfortunes, triumphed in the idea 
of rendering his country flourishing and happy. It is 
generous, said the emperor, to feel so warm a concern 
for an ungratetul people—My friends, replied the hero, 
I should welcome and bless, as the most glorious of 





* Dum nullum fastiditur genus, in quo eniteret virtus, 
crevit imperium Romanum. Liv, lib. iv. 








my life, theday on which I should be thus accosted : 
“ Belisarius, we are going now to let your blood gush 
at every vein ; but the price of it will be the accomplish- 
ment of all your wishes, 

His amiable daughter, Eudoxa, now came to inform 
him that his supper was ready. He went in, and set 
himself at table. Eudoxa, with a graceful air of mo- 
desty and dignity, served up to her father a plate of 
pulse, and seated herself by him. And is that your 
supper said the emperor.—It is, replied Belisarius ; it 
was the frugal meal of Fabricus; and Fabricus was 
at least, my equal. 

_Let us depart, said Justinian, to Tiberius; at a 
sight like this I find myself covered with shame and 
contusion. 

The court, in hopes of dissipating the cloud which 
they perceived hung over the emperor’s mind, had pre- 
_— a scene of festivity. He did not condescend to 
ionour it with his presence. At table, the idea that 
occupied his thoughts, was the supper of the old 
general ; and, as he withdrew, Belisarius is happier 
than I am, said he to himself; for he lays him down 
on his pillow, without remorse to break his quiet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I Live but in his presence, said the emperor next day, 
to Tiberius, as they were on their way to visit the hero ; 
the composure and serenity of his mind transfuse them- 
selves into mine. But as soon as I leave him, the 
clouds, which in his conversation were dispersed, collect 
themselves again, and the former gloom returns upon 
me. Methought yesterday, I perceived in his deline- 
ation of manners and principles, the portrait of human 
happiness ; and now it is a canvass presenting an as- 
semblage of bold and random colours, without ar- 
rangement or design. While he speaks, every thing 
appears easy; and now I am involved in a scene of 
difficulties. In the first place overloaded as the em- 
pire is with immoderate expenses, the hero’s scheme 
for making the burden lighter to the poor!—his plan 
for new modelling, upon a better establishment, an 
army well nigh annihilated by a war of twenty years! 
—and then the multiplicity of taxes to be reduced to 
one general impost, bisht and simple !—He has seen 
the subject in all its points of view, said Tiberius, and 
will, I dare say, remove your difficulties. Acquaint 
him with the reflections that have occurred to you. 

The conversation was accordingly opened with a 
state of the emperor’s reasoning; and after hearing 
them attentively, I knew, said Belisarius, that I should 
startin your mind a number of doubts; but I flatter 
myself [ shall be able to remove them all. 

The expenses of the court, according to my plan, are 
now reduced, We have banished luxury and favounit- 
ism. Let us now take a view of the metropolis; 
and pray tell me the reason why such a swarm of in- 
habitants, lazy, indolent, and almost without number, 
should be a burden to the state? The corn which is dis- 
rtibuted among them would maintain twenty legions *. 
It was in order to people the city, and make it emulate 
Rome, that Constantine charged himself with this 
ruinous expense. But by what title can a useless and 
inactive race pretend aright to be thus maintained at 
the public charge? The Romans, a people altogether 
of a military genius, might as well claim to be nourished, 
even in time of profound peace, by the furits of their 
conquests ; yet, in the very height of their splendour 
and their glory, a portion of land to cultivate was all 
they required; and that being allotted by the state, 
it is well known with what eagerness they issued forth 
to the labours of the field. But with us, what useful 
end is answered by that ever-craving multitude that 
besieges the gates of the palacef? Was it with such 
men that 1 expelled the Huns, those ravagers of 
Thrace? The city should retain only such a number 
of inhabitants as can find due employment to maintain 
themselves by their industry ; the rest should be sent 
forth to colonize in different parts of the empire. ‘They 
would increase population, and subsist upon the fruits 
of their labour. Agriculture is the seminary of soldiers : 
a good and serviceable militia will never be formed 
out of a lazy race, who are contented to loiter away 
their days in idle poverty. Let the laws, and above all, 
the taxes, be reduced to a plan of simplicity; and the 
militia of the palace will be undone by its own in- 

* 40,000 bushels per day: the bushel, modius, one foot 
square, and four inches deep. The Roman foot was ten of 
our inches. The allowance of the soldier was five bushels 
a month, or the sixth of a bushel per day: therefore 40,000 
bushels, at six men to a bushel, would maintain 240,000 men. 


t Et quem panis alit gradidus dispensus ab altis. Prud. 
lib. 1. in Synn. Panes Palatini bilibres, The Roman pound 
was ten modern ounces. Vide Buling. de tribut. ac veetig, 
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significance. What an immense saving may be made 
by that circumstance, need not be mentioned.* 

The most alarming expense of government, is the 
maintenance of the army. But even that expense will 
be reduced to the regular body of the legions ; for the 
veterans established in colonies upon the frontiers ot 
the empire, subsist by their own industry; and their 
immunities and exemptions from all civil offices stand 
in the nature of pay.t Those colonies, the master- 
stroke of Constantine’s genius and policy, are not as 
yet annihilated: to make them revive in all the spirit 
of their original design, depends upon the will of the 
prince ; for, in fact, the number of gallant soldiers, 
who are now drooping in poverty and indolence, desire 
no better reward than to be sent to cultivate and defend 
the lands they have acquired by conquest. ‘The same 
may be asserted in regard to the troops which have 
been settled on the borders of rivers.{ Those places, 
now improved and cultivated, repay with abundance 
the industry of the labourer. 

Whole swarms of barbarians. have been constantly 
crowding about our frontiers, in hopes of gaining a set- 
tlement § in our provinces ; and occasionally they have 
been admitted without sufficient precaution ;|| but the 
danger consisted in admitting too large a number. 
Let foreign settlers, therefore, not be embodied toge- 
ther, but dispersed in distant places, and let the waste 
and uncultivated lands be allotted to them. Of these 
we have, alas! too many; but a vigilant and active 
government would soon naturalize the foreign intruders, 
and incorporate them with the rest of the state as 
useful citizens, and well affected soldiers. ~ 

The legions, therefore, are now the only remaining 
burden to the state; and the tribute which we draw 
from Egypt, from Africa, and Sicily, would well sup- 

rt three times the number the government ever had 
in its service.** It is not respecting this article that 
sagen J is required, concerning their maintenance.}{ 

he state may be at ease, but it cannot be too strenu- 
ous in its endeavours to fix them upon a good and 
regular establishment. There was a time, when ad- 
mission into the legions was an honour reserved for the 
citizens of Rome,{{ and was warmly disputed by the 
young men, who were eager candidates for it, That 
time is now no more, but it should be renewed. And 
then, what may not be achieved by men who have both 
honour and bread ! 

Men are no longer the same, said the emperor.— 
The nature of man is the same, replied Belisarius ; 
and nothing is changed but opinion, that sovereign mis- 
tress of the manners. In fact, we only want the soul 
of one great man, his genius and his example, to ex- 
pand themselves abroad, and fix the principles and the 
manners. From a million of instances, that support 
this proposition, take a single fact, which is, in my esti- 
mation, worthy of the old republic in its greatest 
period, and evinces plainly, thatin all ages, the virtue of 
mankind has displayed itself in proportion to the 
demand made for it by those who were sufficiently skill- 
ed in the powers of human nature. 

Rome was taken by Totila. One of our bravest 
officers, whose name was Paul, had sallied out of the 
city at the head of a small party, and intrenched him- 
self on an eminence, where he was surrounded by the 
enemy. Famine, it was not doubted, would soon re- 
duce him to the necessity of surrendering ; and, in 
fact, he was in want of every thing. In this exigence, 
he addressed himself to his soldiers: ‘My friends, 
said he, we must either perish, or survive in slavery. 
You, I know, will not hesitate about the choice ; but 
it is not enough to perish, we must perish nobly. The 
coward may resign himself to be consumed by famine ; 
he may linger in misery, and wait, in a dispirited con- 
dition, for the friendly hand of death. But we, who 





* Vide lOrig. du Gouv. Fr. par M. Abbé Garnier. 

{ Jam nunc munificentia mea (Constant.) omnibus vete- 
ranis ib esse concessum perspicuum sit, ne quis illorum ullo 
munere civili neque iene publicis conveniatur. Vacantes 
terras accipiant, easque perpetuohabeant immunes. Cod, 
Theod., lib. vii. tit. 2 

t They were called Ripenses, Alexander Severus first 
established them, Vide Lamprid. in Alexand. 

§ These settlers were called Leti, and their lands Letic 
farms. 

|| As the Goths under the emperor Valens. 

1 The lands of the Fiseus, or Treasury, were immense. 
The punishment of most offences was a confiscation of pro- 
perty. Vide ? Abbé Garn. de [ Origne Gouv. Fr. 

** Sicily paid a tribute to the Romans of 7,200,000 ; bush- 
els of corn, Egypt 21,600,000, and Africa 43,200,000 at the 
rate of six men to a bushel, there was a daily maintenance 
for 1,200,000 men. 

Tt The monthly pay of a soldier was 400 assis, value 25 
silver denarii, equal to one nummus aureus. The assis was 
an ounce of copper ; the silver denarius weighed one, and 
the aureus 140 grains. 

{t This honour was also eagerly disputed by the youth of 
the provinces, who had the rights of the city. 





have been schooled and educated in the field of battle, 
we are not now to learn the proper use of our arms : 
we know how to carve for ourselves an honourable 
death. Yes, let us die, but not inglorious and unre- 
venged ; let us die covered with the blood of our ene- 
mies, that our fall, instead of raising the smile of deli- 
berate malice, may give them cause to mourn over the 
victory that undoes us. Can we wish to loiter a few 
= more in life, when we know that a very few must 

ring us to our graves? The limits of human life 
cannot be enlarged by nature : but glory can extend 
them, and give a second life.” 

He finished his jarangue: the soldiery declared 
their resolution tofollow him. They began their march. 
The interpid countenance with which they advanced 
soon denoted to the enemy a design to give battle with 
all the courage of the last despair. Without waiting, 
therefore, to receive the attack of this illustrious band, 
the Goths thought proper to compound, by an imme- 
diate grant of life and liberty.* 

I can count, my friends, upon at least two millions 
in the empire, capable of the same magnanimity, if 
another were at the head of them. We can reckon 
also some chiefs, of this illustrious class ; our victories 
have pointed them out. While such resources remain, 
let us not despair of the commonwealth. Are you still 
to be told to what a degree of prosperity, affluence, and 
— the force of the state may be increased ? 

ecall to mind the condition in ancient times, I will not 
say of Gaul, which we meanly abandoned,{ but of 
Spain, Greece, oe the republic of Carthage, and the 
various realms of Asia from the banks of the Nile to 
the Euxine shore. Recollect that Romulus, { who in 
the infancy of the state had but one legion, was able at 
his death to bequeath to his successor forty-seven thou- 
sand men under arms. By that circumstance you will 
be instructed what may be done by the activity, vigi- 
lance, and spirit of a single man. The empire, it is 
said, is undone. How ! are Italy, Sicily, Spain, Libya, 
and Egypt, all exhausted ? Are Beeotia, Macedonia, and 
the plains of Asia, which made the riches of Darius 
and Alexander, are they grown barren and unproduc- 
tive? But the numbers of mankind are thinned ! Oh, 
my friends, let social happiness be reestablished in those 
regions, and the progress of population wil! be rapid ; 
men will be ent in plenty: and then, I should have 
courage to propose the vast plan which I have meditat- 
ed, and which, perhaps, is the only way to render the 
empire more powerful and more flourishing than ever.—- 
And what can that plan be ? said the emperor.—I will 
open it to you, replied Belisarius. 

The operations of war, according to our way of con- 
ducting it, exceeded the strength of our armies ; we 
were quite exhausted by laborious marches and fatigue 
of every kind. The diversion of our arms gave the 
enemy an opportunity to alarm us with sudden incur- 
sions, which the line of veterans and of Agrarian sol- 
diers, posted on our borders, was not sufficient to 
withstand ; and in consequence, before the regular 
legions could come up to their support, devastation and 
terror without control spread a general ravage.§ In 
order, therefore, to oppose to this torrent a constant 
fence, I would new model the empire upon a plan of 
military policy, in such sort that every freeman should 
be a soldier, but for the purposes only of internal de- 
fence. Upon this system, every prefect would have 
under his command a well arranged army, of which the 
cohorts would be formed by the cities, and the legions 
by the provinces, with proper places appointed for 
their rendezvous, that they might so act in concert, as 
at the sound of a trumpet, to assemble immediately, 
and be embodied at the shortest warning, 

From an army of this kind would result the farther 
advantage, that every individual would glow with the 
love of his native soil ; that soil which he has helped to 
people, which his hands have cultivated, and which is 
endeared to him by the labour he has employed to make 
it flourishing and fruitful. With these incentives in 
their bosoms, you may imagine to yourself how ardent 
they would be in the just defence of their property.|| 


* Leonard. Aretin. de bell, Ital. adversus Gothos, lib. iv. 

} In order to deliver Rome and Italy from the Goths, the 
emperor ceded to them the fairest provinces of Gaul. 
“ Pacta est servitus nostra pretium securitatis alienw,” 
Sidon. Apollin. lib. vii, ep. vii. 

t The legion at that time consisted of 3000 foot and 300 
horse. Vide Dionys. Halic and Plutarch’s Life of Romulus. 

§ In the time of Augustus, the frontier provinces did not 
exceed nine. The legions were established at fixed and 
regular posts. But the number of provinces increasing af- 
terwards, the legions became inadequate to the service. 
Constantine withdrew them to an interior station ; and the 
lines of veterans, to whom lands were allotted on the bor- 
ders of the enemy, made but a feeble substitute in the room 
of more regular forces. 

|| Land possessions inspire their cultivators with courage 
to defend i. The fruit of the soil is the stake which the 
conaueror proposes to win. Zenoph, on Husbandry. 








In an empire of wide extent, there is nothing so diffi. 
cult as to diffuse through the whole an idea of a com- 
mon cause, a principle of civil union, and one general 
interest. Among people separated by the sea, we sel- 
dom observe an caaalderaine degree of attachment to 
one another. The South is wholly indifferent about 
the dangers that alarm the North. ‘The Dalmatian and 
the Illynan march under our banners into Asia with the 
coldest insensibility : to them itis a matter ofno concern, 
whether the Tigris flows under our laws or those of the 
Persian. By military discipline he is retained in the 
camp, and from the love of plunder he derives a degree 
of spirit ; but cool reflection succeeds : by fatigue and 
labour he is relaxed ; and in the first moment of dis- 
content or terror, he abandoned a cause which is not 
his own, Upon my plan, the very reverse would be 
the case : the name of. country would not be an empty 
sound to the soldier, but the object of his affection, ever 
dear and present, and twined about his heart by all the 
tenderest ties of nature. To inflame the soldier with 
spirit against the enemy, the proper harangue may be 

us conceived: “Friends, countrymen, and fellow 
citizens ! behold the lands which gave you nurture ; 
lo, the roof under which you drew your first breath ! 
the tomb of your ancestors, the cradle of your infants, 
and the bed of your wives, whom you are now going 
to defend.” And are not these powerful and pathetic 
motives? They have made more heroes than even 
love and ambition. Of their resistless influence over 
minds trained up to ideas of war, and the rigorous 
duties of military discipline, you may easily form a 
judgment. 

For my part, I dwell with inexpressible delight on 
the pictures, which even now imagination fondly draws, 
of a laborious, warlike youth, pressing with ardour in 
all our towns and villages to the standard of their coun- 
try; a spirited and active race, preserved by labour 
from the vices of indolence, inured by habit to the ri- 
gours of manly exercise, addicted to the useful arts of 
peace, and eager to take the field upon the first alarm 
of danger! In a militia so constituted, the crime of de- 
sertion would be a crime against nature ;* and their 
courage and fidelity would be secured to their country 
by every sacred bond that holds society together. The 
state would not the less on this account be provided 
with its regular legions, which would be a moving bul- 
wark, ready to be advanced whenever danger we | By 
these means a spirit of emulation, and a warlike genius, 
would be diffused throughout the empire; and the re- 
ward of bravery might be, a commission to serve in the 
regular and more honourable body of the legions, which 


would be thus recruited, without those rash levies of 


men, which partiality, fraud, collusion, or negligence, 
enlist into the army.— We should then have a muster 
of the people. How superior would be the force of the 
empire to any former period of its strength, even 
though we should look back to the days of its most 
refulgent glory!{ Would the enemy of the South or 
the North dare, in that case, to invade us? Would 
they assault a people, who with an undisciplined army, 
unprovided with the proper instruments of war, and al- 
most without bread, have so often beat back their irrup- 
tions? 

And who can answer, interrupted Justinian, that, in 
a military state like this, the people will always be 
under the control of government? Who will venture 
to insure a due subordination ?—It will be insured, re- 
plied Belisarius, by their own interest, by the benignity 
of the laws, and the moderation, justice, and sagacity of 
a wise administration. You will be so good as to bear 
in your minds, that I have made the happiness of the 
people the very corner-stone of the cdifice.—It is very 
true, said Justinian : but the people are prone to change, 
fond of innovation, inconstant, restless, and ready to 
be inflamed by the first factious leader that hopes to 
find his account in civil commotions.—You see the 
people in one light only, replied Belisarius; you judge 
of them in their present condition, a state of suffering, 
like that in which they were plunged at Rome ;§ when 
Rome had fallen into misfortunes. But of this you may 
be sure, that men always know their own wants, and 
will understand their rights: let the prince succour the 
former and protect the latter, and you may rely upon it 
that they will acknowledge all his patriot cares with 





* Communis utilitas derelictio contra naturam est. Cie. 
Of. 3. 
t Hinc tot ubique ab hostibus illate clades, dum longa pax 
militem incuriosius legit ; dum possessionibus indicti Tyro- 
nes per gratiam aut dissimulationem probantur. Veget. lib. 


i. Cap. vil. 

t Pinder Augustus 23 legions; under Tiberius 25; Ad- 
rian 30; Galba 372,000 men, half Romans, and the other 
half auxiliaries. 

§ Hi mores vulgi: odisse presentia, preterita celebrare. 
Ingenio mobili (plebem) seditiosam, discordiosam, cupidasD 
rerum novarum. quieti et otio adversam. Sallust, 
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titude. The sovereign’s love will be repaid by the 
affections of his people. If he prove just, benevolent, 
and wise, confiding the offices of his administration to 
none but men worthy of seconding the good intentions 
of a patriot prince, the people on their part will be do- 
cileand submissive. By what metamorphoses, I should 
be glad to know, can afew discontented spirits, a paltry 
handful of seditious malcontents, convert a people, who 
have reason to be satisfied, into a set of perjured rebels? 
Such a revolt is only to be dreaded by him who leaves 
his subjects to groan under oppression : the character of 
reigning for the good of the community, will always be 
a bulwark against treasons and conspiracies, Can it 
be imagined, that, amidst the applauses sent up to the 
throne by a grateful people, rebellion will dare to erect 
its standard? Where is it to seek accomplices? Will 
it go into scenes of rural tranquillity, where peace, and 
liberty, and plenty sit smiling on the land? Willit 
pkulk in towns where industry works in cheerfulness, 
and the fortunes of every citizen, his life, his property, 
and his rights, are under the safeguard of the laws? 
Will it cabal in families, where mnocence, truth, ho- 
nour, and the sanctity of marriage vows, co-operate with 
all the tenderest ties of nature, and endear the dmestic 
scene? Can treason in such places expect to find as- 
sociates? It will not expect it; for the empire of jus- 
tice is immoveable, or nothing sublunary can have a 
lasting duration. I will allow you, that, in making the 
subject powerful, in order to render him happy and con- 
tented, there is a risk that requires a daring mind; but 
of that daring mind I should be, though my ruin were 
the consequence: I should speak out and tell my peo- 
ple, I put arms into your hands to serve and aid me, if 
my bp ee ee just, and to resist usurpation, if I 
should be guilty of it. This you will deem rashness ; 
but, in my idea, it is the height of prudence thus to 
put under due restraint both my own passions and 
those of the people, thereby establishing 2 sure barrier 
against the ill consequences of either. With my 
crown I should, by these means, transmit to my suc- 
cessor an hereditary necessity to govern according to 
law; and that necessity, thus rendered descendable, 
would be the brightest monument of glory that ever mo- 
narch left behind him. I am aware, my friends, that 

muine virtue does not act upon the principle of fear ; 

ut if virtue is entrenched by it, I shall think it a consi- 
derable advantage ; for what virtue is at all times sure 
of walking upright? I know it isa maxim, that a 
prince is above the laws ;* the very law itself asserts it, 
and perhaps wisely ; but my first care should be, at 
my accession, to forget that maxim, nor would I forgive 
the sycophant who should remind me of it. My friends, 
Inow must take my leave. To change the face of 
things, and new model an empire, is a laborious task : 
let us repose ourselves a little. ‘To-morrow I shall be 
glad of your company. There still remains behind 
another grievance, which afflicts my spirits ; but I will 
reserve it for another opportunity. At our next meet- 
ing I shall endeavour to interest Tiberius in regard to 
the matter I have now only alluded to. 

His views are, no doubt, great and extensive, said the 
emperor, as he wason his way back. But if his 
schemes are practicable they must be undertaken by 
some prince in the vigour of youth, who ascends the 
throne with a manly firmness of mind, a spirit of jus- 
tice, of courage, and of virtue. Added to these quali- 
ties, he will have occasion for a long reign, in order to 
bring about so wonderful a revolution.—I am not able 
to decide, said Tiberius; but in his plan I thought I 
perceived some things that require only an effort of the 
will to compass them; and if the rest must depend 
upon time, that time, it is to be hoped, is not so remote, 
but we may expect to see it dawn upon useshortly.-- 
My dear Tiberius, replied the emperor, you behold dif- 
ficulties with the eye of youthful inexperience ; your 
activity vaults over them; but my infirmities shrink 
back dismayed. To execute great projects, alas! said 
he, with a deep sigh, we must begin early. It is not 
the time to begin to live, when all we need is to learn 
to die; and yet I must see the good old man again. 
His conversation, it is true, afflicts me; but I had rather 
indulge a pleasing sadness in his company, than suffer 
the insulting gaiety of vain unthinking men, who throng 
about me in my palace. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ar the accustomed hour, the next day, the emperor 
and Tiberius found the hero in his garden, enjoying 
the departing rays of the western sun. It no longer 
lights me, said Belisarius, with a look expressive of 
inward happiness, but it still warms and comforts me. 
In that —— orb, I adore the bounty and mag- 
hificence of the great Creator. To hear this strain of 








* Princeps legibus solutus est. Pandec. lib. i. 





piety from a warrior, said Justinian, delights and 
ravishes me ; it is the triumph of religion! The triumph 
of religion, replied Belisarius, is to administer eonsola- 
tion in the hour of adversity, and to mingle in the cup 
of sorrow the sweets of calm delight, and heavenly 
satisfaction. That religion affords this heartfelt joy, 
who can give better testimony than myself? Over- 
whelmed with years, deprived of sight, and destitute of 
friends, abandoned over to myself, and nothing present 
to my thoughts but the deeline of frail mortality, afflic- 
tion, and my approaching grave, I have nothing left but 
to send up my meditations to Heaven: to deprive me 
of that were, perhaps, to drive me to despair. The 
good man welbe with God ;* a secret consciousness 
that he is acceptable to his Creator warms his heart ; 
and from that source he derives strength and rapture 
even in the midst of affliction. When I was first sur- 
rounded with misfortunes, deserted by all, and given up 
to my enemies, who were plotting my ruin, I have often 
said to myself, Be of courage, Belisarius ; you are free 
from self-reproach, and your God beholds you. M 
heart, where all was laid waste and desolate with 
misery, revived and glowed within me at that reflec- 
tion: I felt it expand in my bosom with new life and 
joy. I hold the same self-conference still: and when 
my daughter is with me, yielding to the stroke of afflic- 
tion, and bathing my face with tears; Can you be 
afraid, I ask her, that He, who sent us on this stage of 
life, will cease to prompt, to invigorate, and support us ? 
Your heart is endowed with sensibility, and truth and 
purest virtue reside there; your father has not more 
to answer for than yourself ; and can you imagine that 
the Fountain of all goodness will desert that virtue which 
he loves? Oh! my daughter, come but the moment, 
when He, that with his breath called forth my soul into 
existence, shall command it into his own glorious pre- 
sence; and then we shall see whether wicked men will 
follow thither to disturb that state of bliss. My poor 
daughter Eudoxa listens with fixed attention to this 
consoling language, and her tears fall as she hears it ; 
but they are tears that flow mingled with delight: and 
thus by degrees I lead her to consider life as a little 
voyage, which we perform in a bark not accommodated 
to our wishes, and therefore, with joy we approach the 
port, where all is peace, delight, and rapture, 

You have framed for yourself said the emperor, a 
very comfortable scheme of religion !—It is the true 
religion, replied Belisarius. Would you have me con- 
template the God whom I adore, in the light of a sul- 
len and offended tyrant, who delights in vengeance 
only? I know full well that when he is represented to 
us by men of dark, of jealous, haughty, and melancho- 
ly tempers, the image of the Deity takes a tincture from 
the imaginations it ee passed through, and a benevo- 
lent God is made to appear a fretful, passionate, and 
irascible being, like the creatures that talk of him. 
They perhaps find their account in making their own 
vices the attribute of Heaven: but I endeavour to 
figure to myself the perfections which it is my duty to 
imitate. Do you think this anerror? It is at least 
an innocent one. From the hands of my Creator I 
came forth weak and feeble ; he will be indulgent 
therefore ; to him it is apparent that I have neither the 
madness nor the wickedness to offend him: that in- 
fatuation of mind, that impotence of pride, is foreign to 
my heart. To my God [ am more dutifully attached, 
more fervently devoted, than ever I was to the emperor : 
and of this 1 am sure, that the emperor, who is but a 
weak erring man, would never have done me harm, if, 
like my God, he could have read my heart. 

Alas! that God, said Justinian, is, notwithstanding 
what you have said, a God of wrath, a terrible God ! 
—Yes, to the guilty he is terrible, replied Belisarius, 
but I am self-acquitted in my own conscience : it tells 
me 1 am good and virtuous ; and in the same manner 
that the flagitious soul is incompatible with the essence 
of the Divinity, I have the comfort to think that the 
soul of the just man is analogous to the Fountain of all 
goodness.——But which of us is the just man ? said the 
emperor.—He that endeavours most to be so, repli- 
ed Belisarius: for goodness consists altogether in 
volition, | 

That you delight in the contemplation of your God, 
said Tiberius, is got surprising since you behold him 
in so amiable a light—Alas! replied the old man, I 
know how much I am obliged to strain my feeble pow- 
ers in order to conceive suitably of the Divine Majesty ; 
and, after all the efforts of a fimited capacity, to form 
into one complex idea all that is sublime, and beautiful, 
and good, I am conscious how inadequate the image is 
at last. But what can a man who would elevate his 
thoughts to a notion of his Maker? If that all wise 
and incomprehensible Being delights in any thing, it is 





_* Nulla sine Deo mens bona est. Senec. Inter bonos 
viros ac Deum amicitia est, conciliante virtute. Idem. 





in the effusion of benevolence to all his creatures : this 
reflection paints him to me in the mildest attitudes, and 
on that idea I therefore dwell, in order to form the 
most endearing conception of him. 

But it will not be enough, said the emporor, to define 
him a benevolent being ; you must call him just also.— 
They are synonymous words, replied Belisarius. To 
delight in goodness, and to have a detestation for evil ; 
to reward the former, and to punish the latter, that is 
the true character of goodness; that is my first, my 
unalterable principle. Has it never happened to you 
as it has to me, to attend the levee of Titus, of Trajan, 
and Antoninus? That is one of the reveries in which 
my imagination loves to indulge. I fancy myself in 
that court, composed of the true friends of the crown : 
I see those illustrious princes dispense the smiles of 
complacence all around the honest circle ; I see them 
communicate the beams of glory and of majesty mixed 
and blended with such pleasing delicacy and softness 
that every heart participates of the joy the sovereign 
feels in diffusing happiness to others. If that be an 
august scene, how much more glorious and refulgent 
will be the court of Him who is at last to receive my 
soul! It will be filled with the Tituses, the Trajans, 
and the Antoninuses, those delights of mankind. It 
is in their company, and that of the virtuous of all ages 
and of all countries, that the poor blind Belisarius will 
glow with purest fire before the throne of a good and 
equitable God.—And the wicked, said Tiberius, how 
do you dispose of them ?—They will not be there! I 
shall hope, continued he, to see in that blaze of glory 
t and wretched old man who took away my 
eyes; for he has done much good from the inclination 
of his heart ; and if he ever did wrong, he was surprised 
into it. He will rejoice, [ believe, to see my lost organs 
restored to me!—As thus the hero spoke, his whole 
countenance was irradiated with joy, while the empe- 
ror poured floods ot tears, reclining upon the breast of 
Tiberius. ” 

At length his tender sensations giving way to reflee- 
tion, Do you hope, said the emperor, to find the Pagan 
heroes in that paradise which has so enraptured you ?* 
Do you think they will be admitted? — My good 
neighbour, replied Belisarius, you do not mean, | am 
sure, to afflict me in my old age! I am poor and 
wretched, without any other comfort than that which 
springs up within me from the scenes of futurity 
which I ene fancied to myself. If it be an error, 
pray indulge me in it: it cheers my heart, and God is 
not offended : it enlarges my idea of his benevolence. 
and I love him more ardently for it. I cannot be in- 
duced to think, that between my soul and that of Aris- 
tides, of Marcus Aurelius, and of Cato, there is an 
eternal abyss of separation ; if I thought there were, 
I feel that my love for the great Author of our existence 
would be diminished by it. ; ’ 

Young man, said the emperor to Tiberius, while you 
honour the enthusiastic virtue of this hero, you must 
not believe him an ox guide. Belisarus never 
pretended to be deeply versed in the mysteries of faith. 
— And who can be deeply versed ? replied the hero, 
Alas! who can presume. to think his eye has per- 
vaded the great scheme of Providence? ‘The all-wise 
Creator has given us two guides, which ought to ope- 
rate in concert with each other ; and those guides are, 
the light of faith and of natural reason. The truth of 
which we are convinced by intuition, faith will never 
contradict. Revelation is but a supplement to the 
light of nature: it is the same voice that speaks to us 
from the throne of heaven, and from the bottom of the 
heart. It is impossible that they should be at vari- 
ance: and if, on the one hand, the truth that stirs 
within me announces the just and good man to be 
acceptable to his Creator, ! shall never hear, on the 
other, that he is obnoxious to the wrath of Heaven— 
And who can be answerable, said the emperor, that 
this inward sentiment is the revelation of nature? If it 
be not, replied Belisarius, a just and benevolent God 
suffers me to be misled, and allis lost. It isthe light 
of natural reason that tells me that there is an all-go- 
verning Mind, that commands me to worship him, and 
promulgate his laws in my very soul. And will the 
wise Creator give me by those means an inward con- 
viction, that may prove at last the grossest error? Alas! 
whoever is my antagonist in these points, I beg him 
to leave me still in my conscience the light of intuition : 
itis my guide, and my best support. Without it, I can 
no longer distinguish right from wrong, or good from 
evil: truth and falsehood become indiscriminate, and 
my duty loses its sanction. I do not even know that 
there are any duties to bind me: I then am blind in- 
deed ; and they, who took from me thelight of the sun 
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*Ithas been decided by the fathers, that God will work 
a miracle, rather than let him perish everlastingly who has 
faithfully followed the laws of nature. But Justinian, it is 
well known, was a bigot, and of a persecuting spirit. 
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were by farless barbarous than the man who should 
extinguish in me the internal light of reason. 

Let me ask you, said Justinian, what do you per- 
ceive so clearly by this faint glimmering ray within the 
mind ?—I perceive, replied the hero, that the religion 
which intimates to me a just and benevolent God, is a 
true religion, and that whatever is repugnant to that 
fine inward sentiment is not of that religion. Shall 
I avow my principles? I am attached to that religion, 
because it renders me better, and gives a dignity to my 
nature. If I felt that it made me haughty, fierce, and 
hard of heart, [ should abjure it at once, and I should 
say to my God, In the dilemma which obliges me to be 
either wicked or an unbeliever, I choose the latter, and 
am sure it will least offend ‘ng But happily the re- 
ligion I embrace is congenial to my heart. Love God, 
and love his works: can any thing be more simple, 
just, and natural? To wish good to him who does us 
evil; what a noble morality! how generous and 
sublime! In our misfortunes to consider all as a trial 
of virtue ; how sweet and comfortable the philosophy ! 
Thus far I am content ; and while I possess this moral 
system, if mysteries are proposed to me I acknowledge 
them above my reason, andI submit, with a sincere 
compassion for those whose judgments want the 
same rectitude and docility: at the same time I re- 
commend them to the supreme goodness of the 
Father of all, and to the infinite mercy of that omniscient 
Judge, who sees the paths of error, and can forgive it. 

In this way of proceeding, said Justinian, you are 
going to deal out salvation to numbers without dis- 
tinction !—And is it necessary, replied Belisarius, that 
numbers should be in a state of reprobatiun ? I feel 
with you, said Justinian, that it is more comfortable to 
love God than to fear him; but all nature attests his 
vengeance, and the rigour of his decrees.—For my part, 
said Belisarius, I am persuaded that he only punishes 
when the divine grace cannot be extended ; that he is 
not the origin of evil; that he has formed the best pos- 
sible system, and has diffused all the good that system 
was capable of receiving.* Thatis my theology. Let 
it be proposed throughout the world, and it will be 
found worthy of being embraced with zeal and venera- 
tion : the voice of nature will speak aloud in favour of 
it. Should violence and cruelty arm it with sword and 
fire; should the rulers of the earth, who profess this 
religion, with bigot rage bid the fiends of hell overrun 
the world, and in the name of God excruciate those 
whom they ought to pity and to love, they will esta- 
blish one or other of these two propositions, either that 
their religion is barbarous like themselves, or they give 
the lie to the doctrine of truth. 

You have raised, said Justinian, a serious and im- 
gern question! ‘To throw some light upon it, it will 

e proper to inquire, whether a prince has a right to 
establish throughout his dominions a uniformity of faith, 
and one general mode of worship. If this right be in- 
herent in the crown, how can it be exerted against 
rebellious and stubborn dissenters, but by force and 
punishments ? 

As I am making a profession of faith, said Belisarius, 
I will frankly own, that whatever concerns the good 
order of society, and has an influence on the manners, 
is of necessity subject to the jurisdiction of the sovereign, 
not as the infallible judge of truth and falsehood, but 
as a magistrate, whose province it is to compute the 
political good or evil that results from the actions of men : 
and this opinion of mine I found upon this principle, 
which should be a first principle in every man’s creed, 
namely, That God is the friend of order, and authorizes 
nothing that can disturb it. Well, then, said the em- 
peror, do you doubt that there is a close and intimate 
relation between the established faith and the manners ? 
I acknowledge, replied Belisarius, that there are many 
truths, by their nature interwoven with the manners ; 
but take this with you, that there are intuitive 
truths, planted by the hand of God in every breast, 
w hich no manin his senses will call in question : where- 
as the truth of mysteries, which are beyond the reach 
of human understanding, and therefore require a reve- 
lation, has no connexion with the morals of mankind ; 
for, if we consider a moment, we shall perceive, that 
the all-wise Being has detached his mysteries from the 
great system of ethics, for pusposes the most important 
to society, namely, that, without waiting for a revela- 
tion, man should be led by the propensity of his nature 
toa moral conduct: and if Providence has thought fit 





* The opinion of the Stoic school, which was adopted by 
Leibnitz, and other Optimists, is here ascribed to Belisa- 
rius. Bonus est (Deus) : bono nulla cujusquam boni invi+ 
dia est: fecit itaque quam optimum potuit. Senec. Epist. 
lib. xxv. Quicquid nobis negatum est, dari non potuit. “+ set 


de Benefi. lib. ii. cap. 28. Magna accepimus, majora non 
cepimus. Ib. cap. 29. Deum sine consilio agentem ne cogi- 
tare quidem facile ast; que autem fuisset causa propter 
quam male mihi consultum fuisset. Marc. Anton. lib. vi. 











to make the welfare of society, the political happiness 
of mankind, the fate of empires, and the course of hu- 
man contingencies, altogether independent of the 
sublime truths of revelation, my question is, Why 
should not the civil magistrate imitate the dispensations 
of the Supreme Being? The sovereign should inquire 
dispassionately, whether, by believing or not believing 
any particular speculative point, mankind would, in a 
ae. sense, be better or worse, and in a political view 
more valuable citizens, or more faithful subjects. This, 
I will take upon me to say, should be the rule of sove- 
reign authority; and, in consequence of it, you see 
what a number of ingenious disputes would be exclud- 
ed from civil government. 

I observe, said the emperor, that you leave nothing 
to the superintendence of the magistrate, but what es- 
sentially concerns the interests of society: and yet, 
among all the important duties of sovereignty, the most 
sacred office surely consists in being the vicegerents of 
Heaven, for the purposes of enforcing the dispensations 
of the eternal will!—Ah! let them be vicegerents of 
Almighty Goodness, said Belisarius, and they will do 
well to leave the ministry of vengeance to the demons 
of hell.—T hat the darkness of ignorance should be dis- 
pelled, and that truth should triumph throughout the 
world, must be allowed, said the emperor, to be coinci- 
dent with the plan of infinite goodness.—Truth cannot 
fail to triumph, said Belisarius, but it must not be by the 
arm of flesh. Do you not perceive, that, by putting the 
sword of vengeance, into the hand of Truth, you en- 
trust Error with it also? The very possession of that 
sword, will be ever deemed a sufficient authority to 
wield it without mercy; and, let me add, Persecution 
will always be on the side of the strongest, and will 
there erect its banners according to the prevalence of 
opinion, and, as that suggests, will glut itself with the 
blood of unhappy victims. In this manner, we know, 
Anasthasius persecuted that mode of faith which Jus- 
tinian now protects, The descendants of men, who 
were formerly murdered by the spirit of intolerance, 
have now reversed the scene, and, in their turn, com- 
mit a daily massacre upon the posterity of those who, 
not long since, butchered mankind for the service of 
another religion. Behold those two princes, who 
thought to render themselves acceptable to God, by 
piously murdering their fellow-creatures! Supposing 
the principle to be right, can either of them be sure that 
the blood he spilt was that with which God desired to 
see his altars imbrued? Error has an immensity of 
space, and Truth is like a mathematical point in the 
prodigious void. And who has hit that point? Each 
man assumes that happiness to himself; but upon what 
proof? If there be the clearest evidence that he is 
right, can that evidence authorize him to insist, and to 
insist sword in hand, that mankind should be convinced 
by it? Persuasion comes from Heaven, or it is the 
work of man. If from Heaven, it will bring with it the 
credentials of its mission ; if it be of human origin, it 
can only claim the authority of reason over the tacul- 
ties of the understanding. Each man is answerable for 
his own soul. It is his business, therefore, and his only, 
to determine the choice upon which the happiness or 
misery of his future existence depends. You would 
compel me to think as you do ; and, if you are mistaken, 
you see how dear it costs me. As to yourself, the error 
might have been innocent; will it be innocent to work 
my ruin? Alas! why is man so arrogant, as to set up 
his own religious creed as alaw to others? Mhtlions 
who had entertained a rational system of belief, have 
been seduced and imposed upon. But let it be even 
supposed that the zealous religionist is infallible: is it 
my duty to attach infallibility to any human opinion? 
God, he will say, enlightens him: let him then chari- 
tably pray, that God will favour me in the same man- 
ner. But, after all, if this infallibility be assumed upon 
human evidence, what security has the zealot for him- 
self or forme, whom he has forced into his sect?) The 
only point upon which all theologists agree, is, that 
they do not comprehend the very mysteries they dare 
to pronounce upon with such sreg decision, and 
shall it be a crime in me to doubt, where they do not 
understand? Let pure and simple faith descend from 
heaven, and it will be sure of gaining proselytes: but 
decrees and penal edicts will give only two things to the 
world, rebels and hypocrites. ‘The brave will rebel, to 
vindicate the rights of the freeborn mind, and they will 
be martyred ; cowards will wear the mask of dissimu- 
lation ; while the fanatics of every sect will be so many 
tigers let loose upon mankind. Cast an eye upon 
Theodoric, that wise king of the Goths, whose reign (if 
we except the latter end of it) was not inferior to the 
administration of our most virtuous princes. He was 
of the Arian persuasion, but so far from desiring to 
ee his own faith by the destruction of mankind, that 

e punished the occasional conformity of his favourites 
with death. “How can I think,” he used to say, 














“that you will not betray me, since, with a spirit of the 
basest complaisance, you betray him who was adored 
by your forefathers?” The emperor Constantius 
thought the same. With him, it was never a crime in 
the subject to be steady in his religious tenets; on the 
contrary, it was, in his 4 my a sin of the deepest dye, 
in any courtier to abjure his faith for temporal motives, 
and betray his soul for the sake of court favour. Would 
to Heaven, that, like them, Justinian had never bent 
himself to enslave the privilege of thinking! But alas! 
he suffered himself to be involved in controversies 
which can never be ended, and which gave him more 
trouble than all his illustrious labours: for what were 
the consequences? Seditions, revolt, and massacreg, 
His own quiet and that of the state was undone. 

The tranquillity of the state, said the emperor, depends 
upon unity of sentiment. The expression is equivocal, 
replied Belisarius, and the constant source of mistake, 
The minds of men are never in better harmony, than 
when each individual is at liberty to think for himself, 
Do you know whence it is, that opinion is jealous, ar. 
bitrary, and intolerant? It is owing to the fatal error 
of sovereigns, in thinking the speculative opinions of 
mankind of high importance to the state, and distinguish- 
ing one dogmatical party with the most partial favours, 
in —— and total exclusion of all the rest. No man 
is willing to be marked out for cantempt, proscribed, 
and stripped of all his civil rights. Whenever astate is 
divided into two factions, and one of them engrosses 
all the advantages of the community, the other, whatever 
be the cause of dissension, will think itself aggrieved ; 
and the love of their country will give way to resent- 
ment and sourness of spirit. The most frivolous object 
will become grave and important, as soon as it influences 
the peace of society. It is that influence, and not the 
thing itself, which inflames the temper of party. Let 
a controversy be raised concerning the grains of sand 
on the seashore; to that controversy annex a degree of 
influence upon the condition of the subject, and it will 
be managed with as much heat and animosity as any 
other question. Religious “ is, for the most part, 
compounded of envy, fierce desire, ambition, pride, 
hatred, and fanatic vengeance, that tyrannizes with zeal, 
as if it were commissioned by Heaven; and all those 
complicated passions are the gods of which sovereigns 
are made implacable delegates. Were there nothing 
to be gained on earth by waging war for Heaven ; were 
zeal for truth to be deprived of a pious licence to murder 
all who differ about an hypothesis ; were religious enmity 
no longer allowed to rise upon the ruins of the man it 
hates; were it restrained from enriching itself with the 
spoils of the opposite sect, and gaining undue honours 
and preferments; the spirits of mankind would soon be 
composed, and all the various parties Would be left to 
dogmatize after their own fashion. 

And so the cause of God would be abandoned, said 
Justinian. The cause of God, replied Belisarius, wants 
no enthusiasts to support it. Is it owing to polemical 
divinity, that the sun rises, and the stars glitter in the 
firmament? Truth shines with its own pure genuine 
lustre ; and the understandings of men are not enlighten- 
ed by burning the faggots of persecution. The actions 
of mankind are committed by Heaven to the jurisdiction 
of sovereigns; but to judge of the inward sentiment is 
a right reserved for the great Searcher of hearts, ‘That 
truth has not chosen princes for its arbitrators, will be 
perfectly plain, if we consider that not one of them is 
exempt from error. 

If the liberty of thinking, said the emperor, must not 
be limited, the liberty of acting will soon claim the same 
immunity. 

There can be no danger of it, replied Belisarius: it 
is in that respect that man is under the immediate con- 
trol of the civil power ; and while that power confines 
itself within the limits of law and natural justice, it will 
have the less occasion for force to maintain its own 
dignity, and the good order of society. The basis of 
authority is justice ; remove the latter, and the former 
falls to the ground. I want to know by what arts of 
illusion is mortal man to deify himself, and induce his 
fellow-creatures to be duped by the monstrous apotheosis 
to such a depth of infatuation, as to let him, sword in 
hand, command mankind to believe what he believes, 
and think what he thinks? Ask the commanders of 
the army, whether the logic of the sword has ever con- 
vinced the world? Bid them tell you what were the 
effects of violence and rigour against the Vandals? I 
was in Sicily; Salomon arrived in the extremity ot 
despair; “ Allis over in Africa,” said he; “the Van- 
dals have revolted: Carthage is taken, and they have 
committed the vilest ravage: within the walls, and 
round the country, all is a deluge of blood: and this 
horrible confusion is owing to certain polemical zealots, 
who do not understand themselves, and, of course, 
never can be reconciled. If the emperor will mix him- 
self thus in abstract sophistry, and publish his edicts in 
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support of subtleties which he does not comprehend, let 
him put his irrefragable doctors at the head of his armies : 
for my part I resign: they have driven me beyond all 
patience.” Thus that brave man declared his senti- 
ments: between ourselves, he was in the right. There 
are passions cnough incident to human nature for the 
disquiet of the world, without having the torch of discord 
lighted up by fanaticism. 


And who, inquired the emperor, shall quench the- 


flames of discord ?—The nature of the human mind 
will quench the flames, returned Belisarius : for casuists 
will grow tired, at last, of skirmishing about proposi- 
tions mencannot understand, and cavilling about distine- 
tions none have leisure to attend to. At first, indeed, new 
fangled opinions excited curiosity, and that curiosity en- 
couraged the eagerness of disputation. Take away from 
controversy all importance in the eyes of the world, and it 
will soon be out of fashion: men, in that case, will 
endeavour to distinguish themselves by something dif- 
ferent from an idle hypothesis I compare these polemi- 
cal bigots to a set of champions in public games, 
who would embrace one another in perfect good hu- 
mour, if left to themselves ; but, being gazed at by the 
multitude, they cut one another’s throats. 

To avow the truth, said Tiberius, his reasonings 
have almost convinced me.--What troubles me, said 
the emperor, is, that, upon this system, the zeal of a 
prince can render no service to religion. 

Heaven preserve me, returned Belisarius, from doing 
that mischief! I leave him the surest means of serv- 
ing the interests of religion, by making the soundness 
of his faith ap from the purity of his morals ; and 
by holding forth the tenor of his government as an evi- 
dence, and indeed as a pledge for the truth that go- 
verns his actions. By making men happy, it is easy to 
make or A and upright ie has a more 
powerful empire over the hearts of men, than all the 
pious friends of persecution collected together. It is 
indeed easier and more expeditious to cut men’s throats, 
than to persuade them : but, if bigot kings were to 
raise their voice to the Most High, with this question, 
What arms would you have us — to make you 
adored upon earth ? and if God would deign to make 
himself heard, the answer would be,--pisPLay your 
VIRTUES. 

As svon as the emperor’s spirits, which had been 
much agitated by this inquiry, grew calm again in the 
silence of retreat, he recalled to mind the maxims and 
the counsels of the religious sectaries that surrounded 
him ; their enthusiastic violence, their pride, and unre- 
lenting animosity. What a contrast, said he, has Belisa- 
rius exhibited ! A man grown gray in battle, and yet 
breathing the sweetness of humanity, meeckness, and 
benevolence! whereas the ministers of the God of 
peace preach —-. but imperious arrogance, and 
implacable rigour! The old hero is at once pious and 
= : he loves his God, and wishes to see him adored 

all: he only requires that the adoration offered u 

uld spring from sentiment and free will. Alas! t 
have given way toa false zeal, which, at the bottom, 
was no better than a rage to tyrannize over the human 
understanding. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


As the emperor and Tiberius went the next day to 
revisit the hero, they encountered a danger which they 
had not foreseen ; and the glory of delivering them was 
reserved by Heaven as one triumph more to crown the 
fame of Belisarius. 

The Bulgarians, who had been chased no farther 
than the foot of the mountains in Upper Thrace, no 
sooner perceived, the country free from their pursuers, 
than they spread themselves again over the face of the 
land. One of their detached parties was prowling in 
quest of prey near the retreat of Belisarius, when a car- 
nage appeared, and promised a rich booty. They im- 
mediately hemmed it in ; intercepted the two travel- 
lers, and made them prisoners. As they surrendered 
all they had without hesitating, the plunderers spared 
their lives, But for their liberty a ransom, not in their 
power to py down, was expected, and therefore they 
were led along in captivity. 

But one way of escaping out of their hands, without 
being known, occurred to the emperor. Conduct us, 
said he, to the place whither we were going: there we 
shall be able to procure the ransom you require. I will 
answer with my head that you have no surprise to ap- 
prehend ; and if I break my word, or give you rea- 
Son to repent confiding in me, I agree to forfeit my life. 

The air of candour and majesty, with which these 
words were uttered, made an impression upon the Bul- 
ganians, Whither would you have us lead you? in- 
quired the Bulgarian chief—About six miles off, an- 
swered the emperor, to the retreat of Belisarius.--Of 

us ! what! do you know that illustrious hero?— 
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Most assuredly I do, said the emperor, and I dare 
count upon him as my friend.—If that be the case, re- 
plied the Bulgarian, you need be under no apprehen- 
sion : we will accompany you thither. 

Belisarius, on the notice of their arrival, pons 
ed they came to carry him off a second time ; and his 
daughter, with tears, with shrieks, and the utmost con- 
begs re clasped him in her arms ; My father, said 
she, oh! my father ! must we i 

Ta this joann word was trough thet the court- 
yard was filled with an armed force, that stood in for- 
mdiable ranks round a carriage. Belisarius made his 
appearance ; and the chief of the Bulgarians immedi- 
ately accosting him, Illustrious hero, said he, there are 
two men who claim an acquaintance with you, and call 
you their friend.— W hat are their names ? said Belisa- 
rius.—I am Tiberius, said the young man, and my 
father is made a prisoner with me.—Oh ! yes, I know 
them, exclaimed Belisarius ; a7 =~ my neighbours 
and my friends. But you that lead them hither, 
by what nght have you laid hands on them? Who 
and what are you ?7—We are Bulgarians, said the chief, 
and the right of war is our claim. But every — 
= way to the esteem we have for you. We shoul 

ut ill serve a prince who honours you, if we failed in 
respect to those whom you acknowledge. Thou won- 
derful man ! your friends are free, and to you they are 
indebted for their liberty. 

At these words, the emporer and Tiberius made an 
effort to raise their and embrace Belisarius ; the 
hero felt the chains whieh restrained them: And how, 
said he, your hands bound in captivity ! and he unfet- 
tered them immediately. 

Astonishment, joy, surprise, and wonder together, 
rose and throbbed wildly in the bosom of Justinian. 
Oh! virtue, said he to himself, powerful virtue ! what 
an irresistible empire is thine ! a poor blind old man, 
surrounded with wretchedness, commands respect from 
kings! wrests the sword from the hands of barbarians, 
and frees from chains the man who—Gracious God ! 
if the universe beheld the shame that covers me ! Alas! 
it would be too mild a punishment. 

The Bulgarians were desirous to return the booty 
pe had seized. By no means, said theemperor, keep 
it all as a gift, and rest assured that I shall also add the 
ransom we had stipulated. 

The Bulgarian chief, in taking leave of Belisarius, 
asked if he had any commands for the king his master. 
Tell him, it is my constant prayer to Heaven, said Beli- 
sarius, that so valiant a prince may be the ally and the 
friend of my sovereign. 

Oh! Belisarius, exclaimed Justinian, now recovered 
from his confusion and surprise, Oh ! Belisarius! what 
an ascendant have you gained over the hearts of men! 
The very enemies of the empire esteem and love you ! 
—Do not wonder, said the hero with a smile, at the 
interest I have with the Bulgarians. I am upon good 
terms with their king; and but a few days since we 
supped together—Where was that? said Tiberius. 
—n the king’s own tent replied the hero; I forgot to 
mention that adventure. As I was on my journey 
hither, I was, like you, made a prisoner, and conducted 
to the barbarian camp. Their king gave mea gene- 
rous reception, entertained me handsomely, and lodged 
me for the night under his own pavilion. The next 
day I obtained from him a guard to convey me safe 
back to the place where I fell into the hands of a 
roving party.—How, said Justinian, the king of Bul- 
garia know you, and not detain you with him!— 

e was inclined to do it, returned the hero, but his 
designs and my principles did not correspond with each 
other. He talked to me of taking my revenge. Who? 
I revenge myself! a mighty cause indeed for involving 
a whole country in flames! “I returned him thanks, 
as you may imagine, for the offer of his assistance ; 
and now you see he has conceived an esteem for me. 

Oh! what remorse, what eternal bitter remorse for 
the soul of Justinian, said Justinian himself, should he 
ever know to what a cruel excess his ingratitue has 
been carried! Where shall he find a friend like you 
whom he has thus basely injured? Alas! he is un- 
worthy of any man’s regard after this outrage, this 
horrible injustice. 

Do not exaggerate the matter, returned Belisarius ; 
fester not the wounds of an aged emperor, but rather 
respect his P re and his misfortunes. He was sur- 
prised into that proceeding against me, and I will give 
you a little history of that business. There are 
remarkable eras in the progress of my ruin. The first 
my entry into Carthage. Being master of Gilimer’s 

ace, the use I made of his throne was to convert it 
into a triSunal of justice. In so doing, my intention 
was to give weight and dignity to thelaws: my inward 
sentiment was — to common eyes ; and when 
a man seats hi on a throne, he will naturally 
enough have the appearance of trying how he likes it. 





That was an indiseretion: but it was not the only one 
1 committed. A very whimsical kind of i 
<a me to dine at Gilimer’s table, after the 

shion of the Vandals, and I was served, in the usual 
manner of that court, by the officers of the king. It was 
premenegpeemrthty w ee hee oe ae 
— appearances gave some colour to it. A re- 
port thd ened venched the bn ial palace. Jn order 
cod Fest vessepensed iy  Saskay bys taagae 
and Justinian recom my fide a i 
ficent triam Gilimer, with his wife ale children, 
together with all the accumulated treasure, which for 
a series of years the Vandals had ravished from the 
nations round them, adorned the es The 
emperor received me in the Circus, and w Tom the 
throne, on which he was elevated amidst the accla- 
mations of a people almost without number, he stretched 
forth his hand to his subject, with that air of majesty 
and sweetness, my heart exulted within me, and I said 
to myself, This day’s example will be productive of 
— Justinian knows the art of kindling 
emulation, and inflaming the mind to glory ; the honour 
of serving him will now be a prize contended for. 
But alas! the triumph, which was to insure Pp i 
to the prince, began already to prepare for me a 
reverse of fortune! from that very moment, Envy 
ee ee 

A course of vietory for five years together, it is true, 


some mea- 


all 
t attended me, s ained to 


Goths were upon the point of surrendering, ambassadors 
from Justinian arrived with terms of peace. I 
saw that the had imposed upon, and I 


thought it would be treachery, on my part, to lose the 


po pe we Italy our own. I therefore de- 
clined to rot the iti lt mead Boke gh 
tulated, and I was accused of treason and revolt. 

ch had some foundation, as a ee ta for 
I had been guilty of disobedience, and there was still 
something more in it. The enemy were disaffected to 


command 

emperor’s feet I led that very Gothic king, whose crown 
I was said to be ambitious of. This time a triumph 
was not allowed me. I felt myself sorely mortified on 
the occasion. I do not mean to say that 1 was humbled 
in the sight of the people: far from it: my retinue had 
sufficient pomp; and the acclamations of the public 
who pressed in crowds about me, would have satisfied 
a more aspiring vanity than mine. But the cold re- 
ception I met with from the em more than hinted 
to me that he was not undeceived, and that a latent 
we vag By secret —- at wark aguins me. Un- 
ucki impression made u is mind was not a 
little Pendens = by the cnthucaatie admiration of the 
people, whose idol I had the misfortune to be. 


not you 
have been piqued at the praise which reproached your- 
self? Do you think the supposed ambition of a subject, 
extolled to the 7 skies, would not have given you 
umbrage? Should you not have seen, with spleen and 
resentment, a whole people, wild with joy, and, in the 
transport of their hearts, taking revenge against your- 
self, even to a malice of enjoyment, by giving me a 
popularity superior to the trumph that had been re- 
fused? Could you have shut your ear to the whispers 
of a court commenting upon the insult offered to majesty, 
by the tumult of — that followed Belisarius? My 
ood neighbour, t oe prince is but mere man; 
ey are all jealous of their power and their splendour ; 
oat if Justinian had not bad vigour enough to aubdue 
the little passions of his and to pardon the merit 
which provoked him, it would have been by no means 
a matter of Lg se ios a the emperor a 
his jealousies: he con weaknesses of vanity 
icion, and once more confined io me the com- 

mand of his armies, and the defence of the state. But 
another incident occurred, which gave a bias to his 
judgment, and made me the object of his fixed aver- 


sion. 
I had finished my career; and Nerses, who suc- 
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ceeded me in Italy, alleviated all the pains of my own 
inactivity by the victories he obtained over the enemies 
of my country. In this situation I imagined I had 
nothing left but to close the last scene of life in tran- 
quillity, when of a sudden the Huns made an irruption 
into Thrace, and ravaged all the country round. The 
en deigned to recollect that I was still in being, 
and in my old age I was charged with the command of 
an expedition, by the event of which the empire was 
saved from ruin. I covered my gray hairs and the 
furrows of my forehead with a helmet, crusted over with 
ten years rust.* Fortune proved favourable, and I 
repulsed the Huns, who were advanced within a few 
miles of the capital. I laid an ambush for the enemy, 
and it succeeded so well that I was regarded by the 
people as a guardian god. The whole city, at my re- 
turn, was one wild uproar of joy and exultation, to such 
a degree, that I was much alarmed at the fatal con- 
sequences, which I then foresaw: but how to appease 
the violence of the populace? The emperor was old, 
and age brings infirmities with it. The honours paid 
me by the multitude, and the excess of applause that 
rung throughout the city, were understood by Justinian 
as marks of disaffection, plainly indicating that his 
subjects were tired of his reign, and wished to see him 
abdicate his throne in favour of the general who defended 
it. Mistrust and jealousy took possession of him: and 
without alleging any thing against me, he judged it 
right to remove so dangerous a man from his presence. 
While I passed my time in obscurity, a plot against the 
crown was discovered; and the conspirators, without 
divulging their principal, died in the agony of torture. 
But the silence of those unhappy men was interpreted 
by my enemies, and Calumny furnished out a copious 
supplement. I was po ve into confinement; dis- 
content spread among all ranks of men, till at length, 
touched with compassion for all my sufferings, the 
people expressed their feelings without reserve, Pity 
was soon inflamed to indignation, and by a general 
revolt the emperor was compelled to give me up to the 
clamours of my country. In depriving me of my eyes, 
I am persuaded, he thought he was disarming an 
eremy. That I was never disaffected to him, Heaven 
can bear me witness: but Heaven, that reads the hearts 
of men, has not given that power to princes. You 
accuse the emperor of ingratitude and injustice ; but it 
was his misfortune, and not his crime, to believe ap- 





* Dum interea civitas omnis tumultuando maximum in 
modum perturbaretur, Belsarius, clarissimus olim prefectus, 
et si pr# senectute in curvitatem jam declinasset, mittitur 
tamen per imperatorem inhostes. Et ipse quidem de se, 
mira animi promptitudine, juvenis munera exequebatur. Id 
namque ultimum illi in vita certamen fuit ; nec sane minorem 
ex ea re tulit gloriam, quam ex Vandalis olim Gothisque 
devictis, Agathias, lib. v. 





ces which, perhaps, would have misled your 
Judgment in the same manner. 

Yes, he is mi8erable, the most miserable of men, 
said Justinian, throwing his arms about the hero, and 
clasping him in his embrace.—What means this burst 
of anguish ? inquired Belisarius.—-It is the agony of a 
heart ready tobreak, said Justinian: Oh! Belisarius, 
that unjust master, that barbarous tyrant, who rent 
your eyes from their sockets, and reduced you thus to 
misery and want, in bitterness of sorrow and repen- 
tance, now embraces you, and throws himself thus 
upon you with all the compunction of sensibility and 
love-—Thou my sovereign! exclaimed Belisarius.—- 
Yes, Iam he! Oh! my friend! my deliverer! my pro- 
tector! Yes, thou best of men, yes, I am that unhappy 
prince, who has set the world an example of the basest 
cruelty and ingratitude. Let me, thus prostrate at 
your feet, be humbled to that depth of lowness which 
my guilt deserves. I here forget my crown, disho- 
noured as it is by the vilest crimes ; | am unworthy to 
wear it longer. Nothing now befits me but thus to 
bathe the dust under your feet with my tears, and hide 
my opprobrious wel 4 thus overwhelmed with shame 
and infamy. 

And will you thus, said the hero, supporting his mas- 
ter, who was almost suffocated with sighs and tears ; 
and will you thus, said Belisarius, folding the emperor 
in his arms, abandon yourself to despair? Shall the 
sense of a past error take away the power of atoning 
for it? Oh! my master, you are plunging yourself in 
shame and distraction, as if you were the first man 
deceived by appearances, and seduced by calumny ! 
Though your error were even a crime, he why degrade 
yourself thus? Wherefore be humbled to an abject 
wretch, a thing vile and abhorred ? You are my sove- 
reign still ; resume your strength, not let the recollec- 
tion of an unguarded moment rob you of a due rever- 
ence for yourself, and the true spirit of virtue. In this 
consternation of your heart, reflect upon all the good 
you have done mankind before that unhappy moment, 
and let the remembrance of that support you. Belisa- 
rius is indeed blind ; but twenty nations by you are 
delivered from the yoke of barbarians, the calamities of 
the empire are all repaired by your princely beneficence, 
and thirty years of glorious struggle, for the good ot 
mankind, have proved to the universe, that Justinian 
was not a tyrant, Belisarius is blind ; but he forgives 
you: and, if you desire to repair the injury you have 
done him, the means are easy and in your power. 
Grant me only one of the many prayers and vows I 
offer up for the peace of the world, and I am more than 
indemnified, 

Come then, said the emperor, snatching him again to 
to his heart, come, and teach me to expiate my guilt ! 
Come and exhibit it to my perfidious court in all its 
striking colours ; and let your presence, while it is a 





living memorial of my crime, be a proof of my repent. 
ance also, 

In vain did the hero use every entreaty to be left in 
solitude: to appease the anguish of the emperor's 
mind, he was obliged to ae with his request, and 
promise to accompany him. Then Justinian address. 
ing himself to Tiberius, Oh! what a debt, what an un- 
speakable debt do I now owe thee, my friend ? What 
recompense can equal the signal service thou hast done 
me ?—It is true, my sovereign, you are not rich enough, 
replied Tiberius, to recompense me. Leave it to Beli- 
sarius to make me retribution. Poor as he is, he is yet 
master of a treasure which I prefer to all yours — 
only treasure is my daughter, said Belisarius, and 
cannot dispose of her better. At these words he called 
for Eudoxa. My daughter, said he, fall on your knees 
to your sovereign, and solicit his approbation of 
your nuptial union with the virtuous Tiberius. At 
the name and sight of Justinian, the first emotion of 
nature in the heart of Belisarius’s daughter was mixed 
with dread and horror. A sudden shriek burst from 
her ; she started back, and turned aside. Justinian 
advanced towards her. Condescend, Eudoxa, said he, 
to listen to me ; deign to look upon me, and you will 
see me almost drowned in tears; in tears that gush 
from the keenest anguish, and will never dry till I de- 
scend to the grave. Not this copious stream, not all 
the good I have done, can blot out the memory of my 

uilt ; but Belisarius has pardoned me; and now, 
udoxa, now prove yourself his daughter, by following 
his example. 

To see the lovely Eudoxa given in marriage to Tibe- 
rius was a degree of consolation to the emperor ; and 
from that moment he felt his heart warmed with the 
soothing pleasures of innocence. 

A more unexpected revolution never disconcerted the 
intrigues of a court. The arrival of Belisarius threw 
them into trouble and consternation. Behold, said 
Justinian to his courtiers, see here again the hero ; be- 
hold this upright man, whom you made me condemn. 
Tremble, ye cowards! His innocence and his virtues 
are now manifest to me, and your lives are at his dis- 
aq _Paleness, grief, and shame covered every visage. 

n Belisarius they thought they beheld an inexorable 
judge ; they dreaded him as a vindictive and terrible god. 
he hero continued to support the same modest reserve 
that adorned him in disgrace. He never deigned to 
recognise any of his accusers ; and, honoured to his 
death with the emperor’s confidence, he made it his 
study to obtain an amnesty for the past, and to inspire 
his master with a vigilant attention to the present, and 
an awful severity to control all future crimes. But he 
did not live long enough for the good of mankind and 
the glory of his master. The emperor, quite enfeebled 
and dispirited, contented himself with shedding a few 
tears to his memory, and the counsels of Belisarus died 
with himself. 








AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


THE DESIGN. 


Having proposed to write some pieces on human 
life and manners, such as (to use my Lord Bacon’s ex- 
ression) ‘come home to men’s business and bosoms,’ 
P thought it more satisfactory to begin with considering 
man in the abstract, his nature, and his state: since, to 
prove any moral duty, to enforce any moral precept, or 
to examine the perfection or imperfection of any crea- 
ture whatsoever, it is necessary first to know what con- 
dition and relation it oP ony in, and what is the 
roper end and se of its being. 
. The science A eed nature is, like all other scien- 
ces, reduced to a few clear points: there are not many 
certain truths in this world. It is therefore in the ana- 
tomy of the mind as that of the op more good will 
accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open, and 
perceptible parts, than by studying too much such finer 
nerves and vessels, the conformations and uses of 
which will for ever escape our observation. The dis- 
putes are all upon these last ; and I will venture to say, 
they have less sharpened the wits than the hearts of 
men against each other, and have diminished the prac- 
tice more than advanced the theory ot morality. If I 
could flatter myself that this Essay has any merit, it is 
in steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines seem- 
ingly opposite, in passing over terms utterly unintelli- 
gible, and in forming a temperate, yet not inconsistent, 
and a short, yet not imperfect, system of ethics. 

This [ might have done in prose ;_but [ chose verse, 
and even rhyme, for two reasons. ‘The one will appear 
obvious ; that principles, maxims, or precepts so writ- 
ten, both strike the reader more strongly at first, and 
are more easily retained by him afterwards; the other 
may seem odd, but it is true; I found I could express 
them more shortly this way than in prose itself; and 
nothing is more certain, than that much of the force, as 
well as the grace of arguments or instructions, depends 
on their conciseness, {[ was unable to treat this part of 
my subject more in detail, without becoming dry and 
tedious; or more poetically, without sacrificing perspi- 
cuityto ornament, without wandering from the precision, 
or breaking the chain of reasoning: if any man can 
unite all these without diminution of any of them, I 
freely confess he will compass a thing above my capa- 
city, 

What is now published, is only to be considered asa 
general map of man, marking out no more than the 
greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their con- 
nexion; but leaving the particular to be more fully 
delineated in the charts which are to follow. Conse- 
quently, these Epistles in their progress (if I have health 
and leisure to make any progress) will be less dry, and 
more susceptible of poetical ornament. I am here only 
opening the fountains, and clearing the passage. To 
deduce the rivers, to follow them in their course, and to 
observe their effects, may be a task more agreeable. 





AN ESSAY ON MAN, 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE I. 
Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to the Uni- 
verse. 

Of man in the abstract.—I. That we can judge only with 
regard to our own system, being ignorant of the relation of 
systems and things, ver. 17, &c. T. That man is not to be 

eemed imperfect, but a being suited to his place and rank 





IN FOUR EPISTLES, 





BY ALEXANDER POPE. | 





in the creation, agreeable to the general order of things and 
conformable to ends and relations to him unknown, ver. 35, 
&c. If. That it is partly upon his ignorance of future 
events, and partly oy the hope of a future state, that all 
his happiness in the present depends, ver. 77, &c. IV. 
The pride of aiming at more knowledge, and pretending 
to more perfection, the cause of man’s error and misery. 
The impiety of putting himself in the place of God, and 
judging of the fitness or unfitness, perfection or imperfec- 
tion, justice, or injustice, of his dispensations, ver, 109, &c. 
V. tthe absurdity of conceiting himself the final cause of 
the creation, or expecting that perfection in the moral 
world, which is not in the natural, ver. 131, &e. WI. The 
unreasonableness of his complaints against Providence, 
while on the one hand he demands the perfection of the 
angels, and on the other the bodily qualifications of the 
brutes; though to possess any of the sensitive faculties in a 
higher degree would render him miserable, ver. 173, &c. 
VII. That throughout the whole visible world, a universal 
order and gradation in the sensual and mental faculties is 
observed, which causes a subordination of creature to crea- 
ture, and of all creatures toman. The gradations of sense, 
instinct, thought, reflection, reason; that reason alone coun- 
tervails all the other faculties, ver.207. VIII. Howmuch 
farther this order and subordination of living creatures may 
extend above and below us ; were any part of which broken, 
not that part only, but the whole connected creation must 
be destroyed, ver. 233. IX. The extravagance, madness, 
and pride of such a desire, ver.250. XX. The consequence 
of ah the absolute submission due to Providence, both as 
to our present and future state, ver, 281, to the end, 


Awaxe, my St. John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 
Let us (since life can little more supply 
‘Than just to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man ; 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan: 
A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot ; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar ; 
Eye nature’s walk, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise: 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 
I. Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we know? 
Of man, what see we but his station here, 
From which to reason or to which refer? 20 
Through worlds unnumber’d though the God be 
known, 
*Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What varied being peoples every star, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are, 
But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connexions, nice dependencies, 30 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d through ? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God or thee? 
II. Presumptuous man ! the reason wouldst thou find 
Why form’d so weak, so little, and so blind ? 





First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less? 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or s r than the weeds they shade? 40 
Or ask of er argent fields ony 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove? 
Of ms ible, if *tis confees’d, 
That veions Pinte must form the best, 
Where all must full or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; ; 
Then, in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain, 
There must be somewhere, such a rank as man: 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 
Is only this, if God has placed him wrong 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, though labour’d on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain : 
In God’s, one single can its end produce ; 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 
So man, who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 
’Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 60 
When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o’er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s god: 
Then shall man’s pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and end ; 
Why doing, suffering, check’d, impell’d ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 
Then say not man’s imperfect, Heaven in fault ; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought : 70 
His knowledge measured to his state and place ; 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 
What matter, soon or late, or here, or there? 
The bless’d to-day is as completely so, 
As who began a thousand years ago. 
III. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know : 
Or who could suffer being here below? 80 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 
O blindness to the future! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven : 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurd, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 90 
Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he a not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be bless’d ; 
The soul, confined from 


Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind: 100 
proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky-way. 
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Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where p nee once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

'To be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wings, no seraph’s fire ; 110 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company, 


IV. Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much : 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet say, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust : 
If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal! there : 120 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the god of God. 
In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the bless’d abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel: 
And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause. 130 
V. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, ‘ ’Tis for mine: 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power ; 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower ; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose, renew 
‘The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 
For me, health gushes from a thousand springs ; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies.’ 140 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
‘Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep ? 
‘No, ’tis replied, ‘the first Almighty Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ; 
Th’ exceptions few: some change since all began: 
And what created perfect ?”—Why then man ? 
If the great end be human happiness, 
‘Then nature deviates ; and can man do less? 150 
As much that end a constant course requires 
Of showers and sunshine, as of man’s desires ; 
As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 
As men for ever temperate, cali, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
hy then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 
Who knows, but he whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms: 
Pours fierce ambition in a Cwsar’s mind, 159 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 
From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs ; 
Account for moral as for natural things : 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit ? 
In both, to reason right, is to submit. 
Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discomposed the mind, 
But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 170 
The general order, since the whole began, 
Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 
VI. What would this man? Now upward will he 
soar, 
And little less than angel, would be more ; 
Now looking downwards, just as grieved appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call, 
Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Nature to these, without profuston, kind, 
The proper organs, proper powers assign’d ; 180 
Each seeming want compensated of course 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force ; 
All in exact proportion to the state ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 
Is Heaven unkind to man and man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
Be pleased with nothing, if not blessed with all ? 
he bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind F - 1 
No powers of body or of soul to share, 
But what his nature and his state can bear, 
Why has not maa a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
Say what the use, were finer optics givén, 
T” inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 





Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart and agonize at every pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 200 
If Nature thunder’d in his opening ears, 
And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr, and the purling rill! 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 
VII. Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental, powers ascends : 
Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass : 210 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam ; 
Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green; 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood! 
The spiders touch how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 
From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew! 220 
How instinct varies in the grovelling swine, 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine! 
*T wixt that and reason what a nice barrier ; 
For ever separate, yet for ever near ! 
Remembrance and reflection how allied ; 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide ! 
And middle natures, how they long to join, 
Yet never pass the insuperable line ! 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 230 
fhe powers of all subdued by thee alone, 
Is not thy reason all these powers in one? 
VIIL. See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth, 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 240 
From thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale’s destroy’d : 
From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And, if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fa!l, 250 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d. 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on world; 
Heaven’s whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break—for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm! oh madness! pride ! impiety ! 
[X. What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
‘To be another in this general frame: 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing Mind of all ordains. 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame; 270 
Warns in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 280 
X. Cease then, nor order imperfection name; 
Our a bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit.—In this, or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as bless’d as thou canst bear: 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 290 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good, 





And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT. 





ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE II. 


On the Nature and State of Man with respect to himself, 
as an Individual. 

I, The business of man not to pry into God, but to study 
himself. His middle nature ; his powers and frailties, ver, 1 
to 19. The limits of his capacity, ver. 19, &c. Il. The 
two principles of man, self-love and reason, both necessary, 
ver. 53, &c. ; self-love the stronger, and why, ver. 67, &c. 
Their end the same, ver. 81, &c. III. The passions, and 
their use, ver. 93 to 130. The predominant passion, and 
its force, ver. 132 to 160. Its necessity, in directing men 
to different purposes, ver, 165, &c. Its providential use in 
fixing our principle, and ascertaining our virtue, ver. 177, 
IV. Virtue ani vice joined in our mixed nature ; the limits 
near, yet the things separate and evident : what is the office 
of reason, ver. 202 to 216. V. How odious vice in itself, and 
how we deceive ourselves into it, ver. 217, VI. That, 
however, the ends of Providence and general good are an- 
swered in our passions and imperfections, ver. 238, &e, 
How usefull bane are distributed to ail orders of men, 
ver, 241. How useful they are to society, ver, 251, And 
to individuals, ver, 263. In every state, and every age of life, 
ver, 273, &c. 


I. Know then thyself, presume not God to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind is man, 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely great : 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reas’ning but to err; 10 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much: 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused : 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all: 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd ; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

Go, wondrous creature ! mount where science guides: 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 20 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 

Go, soar with Plato to th’ empyreal sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 

Or tread the mazy round his followers trod, 

And quitting sense call imitating God ; 

As Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule— 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! 30 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show’d a Newton as we show an ape. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 

Deseribe or fix one movement of his mind ? 
Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend. 
Explain his own beginning or his end ? 
Alas, what wonder! Man’s superior part 
Uncheck’d may rise, and climb from art to art ; 40 
But when his own great work is but begun, 
What reason weaves, by ‘apes is undone, 
Trace science then, with modesty thy guide ; 
First strip off all her equipage of pride ; 
Deduct what is but vanity or dress, 
Or learning’s luxury, or idleness ; 
Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasures, or ingenious pain ; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts ; 50 
Then see how little the remaining sum, 
Which served the past, and must the times to come! 

If. Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Each works its end, to move or govern all ; 

And to their proper operation stil ‘ 
Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul ; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 60 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end: 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. 

Most strength the moving principle requires ; 
active its task, it Papas impels, inspires. 

Sedate and quiet the empenng lie , 
Form’d but to check, deliberate, and advise. 70 
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Belf-love, still stronger, as its object nigh ; 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie : 
That sees immediate by present sense ; 
Reason, the. future and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments temptations throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong, 
The action of the stronger to suspend, 
Reason still use, to reason still attend. 
Attention habit and experience gains ; ‘ 
Each strengthens reason, and self-love restrains. 
Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite ; ‘ 
And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 
‘Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 
Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
But greedy, that its object would devour, 
This taste the honey, and not wound the flower: 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 
III. Modes of self-love the passions we may call ; 
’Tis real , or seeming moves them all : 
But since not every good we can divide, 
And reason bids us for own provide ; 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fair, 
List under reason, and deserve her care ; 
Those, that cn gem court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue’s name. 
In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue fix’d ; ’tis fix’d as in a frost ; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; 
But strength of mind is exercise, not rest : 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul ; 
Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 
On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail. 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale ; 
Nor God alone in the still calm we find, 
He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 
Passion, like elements, though born to fight, 
Yet, mix’d and soften’d in his works unite : 
These ’tis enough to temper and employ ; 
But what composes man, cari man destroy ? 
Suffice that reason keep to nature’s road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train ; 
Hate, fear, and, grief, the family of pain ; 
These mix’d with art and to due bounds confined, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind : 
The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
Pleasures are ever in our hands and eyes ; 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise : 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 
All spread their charms, but charm not all alike ; 
On different senses, different objects strike ? 
Hence different passions more or less inflame, 
As strong or weak the organs of the frame ; 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 
As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death ; 
The young disease, which must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 
The mind’s disease, its ruling er came ; 
Each vital humour, which should feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul ; 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its function spread, 
Imagination plies her dangerous art, 
And pours it ail upon the peccant part, 
Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power ; 
As Heaven’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour 
We wretched subjects, though to lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some favourite still obey ; 
Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can she more than tell us we are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature not to mend ; 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made ; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along, 
She but removes weak passions for the strong: 
So, when small humours gather to a gout. 
The doctor fancies he has driven them out. 
Yes, nature’s road must ever be preferr’d ; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard : 
‘Tis hers to rectify not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe : 
A mightier power the strong direction sends, 
And several men impels to several ends : 
26* 
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| Like varying winds by other passions toss’d, 
This drives them — to = certain — 
Yet power or knowl: or , please, 
Or (A mabe re ) the ord rem 
Through life tis follow’d, e’en at life’s expense ; 
The merchant's toil, the sage’s indolence, 
The monk’s humility, the sage’s pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side. — 
Th’ Eternal Act, educing good from ill, 
Grafts on this passion our best principle : 
Tis thus the mercury of man is fix’d, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d ; 
The dross cements what else were too refined, 
And in one.int’rest body acts with mind. 
As fruits, —— to the planter’s care, 
On savage s inserted learn to bear ; 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. 
What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude sup’ ” ; 
E’en avarice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy ; 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 
Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emulation in the learn’d or brave ; 
Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame, 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied ; 
Reason the bias turns to good from ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will, 
The fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine ; 
The same ambition can destroy or save, 
And makes a patriot as it makes.a knave. 
IV. This light and darkness in our chaos join’d, 
What shall divide? The God within the mind. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 
In man they join to some mysterious use ; 
Though each by turns the other’s bounds invade, 
As, in some well-wrought picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mix, the difference is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 
Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 
*Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 
V. Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace, 
But where th’ extreme of vice, was ne’er agreed : 


In Scotland, at the Oreades : and there, 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 

No creature owns it in the first degree, 

But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he : 

E’en those who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 
Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the de ; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise ; 

And e’en the best, by fits, what they despise. 

*Tis but by parts we follow good or ill : 

For, vice or virtue, self directs it still ; 

Each individual seeks a several goal 


The counterworks each folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints th’ effect of every vice ; 
That, happy frailties to all ranks applied, 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride ; 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief ; 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief : 
That, virtue’s ends from vanity can raise, 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind, 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heaven forming each on other to depend, 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, 
Till one man’s weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passion, closer still ally 
The common interest, or endear the tie. 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here ; 
Yet from the same we learn, in its decline, 
Those joys, those loves, those int’rest’s to resign ; 
Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whate’er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbow with himself, 
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Ask where’s the north? at York, ’tis on the Tweed ! 
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But Heaven’s great view, is one, and ‘that the whole, 
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The learn’d is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, 
he poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chemist in his views 
Supremely bless’d, the poet in his muse, 
some strange comfort every state attend, 
- Lom pms te on all, a common friend. 
ee some fit passion every age supply ; 
— travels through, nor ome us Aa we die. 
hold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
em with oy A _ —- : 
me livelier play-thing gives his yo ight, 
A little louder, but as = ques : 7 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age: 280 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before ; 
*Till tired he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er. 
Meanwhile, opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our Rox 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 
And each vacuity of sense by pride : 
These build as fast as haselotes can destroy ; 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble joy; 
One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 
And not a vanity is given in vain ; 
E’en mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure others’ wants by thine. 
See! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
’Tis this, Though man’s a fool, yet Gop 1s wise. 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE iil. 


Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to Society. 
I’ The whole universe one system of society, ver. 7, ke. 
Nothing made wholly for itself, nor yet wholly for another 
ver. 27. The happiness of animals mutual, ver. 49. Il 
Reason or instinct operate alike to the good of each in- 
dividual, ver. 79. Reason or instinct operate also to society 
in all animals, ver. 109. III. How far society carried by 
instinct, ver. 115. How much farther by reason, ver. 126. 
IV. Of that which is called the state of nature, ver. 144, 
Reason instructed by instinct in the invention of arts, ver. 
166, and in the forms of society, ver. 176. V. Origin of 

olitical societies, ver. 196. Origin of monarchy, ver. 207. 
Pesriarehal government, ver. 212. VI. Origin of true re- 
ligion and government, from the same principle of love, 
ver. 231, &c. Origin of superstition and tyranny, from the 
same principle of fear, ver. 237, &c. The influence of 
self-love operating to the social and public good, ver. 266. 
Restoration of true religion and government, on their first 
principle, ver. 285. Mixed government, ver. 288. Various 
forms of each, and the true end of all, ver. 300, &c. 
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Here then we rest; ‘ The Universal Cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.’ 
In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The train of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and day ; 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 
I. Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic Nature working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 10 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place. 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again ; 
All forms that perish other forms suppl 
(By turns we catch the vital breath, a | die), 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. <0 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, all-preserving soul 
Cennects each being, greatest with the least ? 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends unknown. 
Has God, thou fool ! work’d solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 30 
For him as kindl y per the flowery lawn : 
Is it for thee the fo ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed P pously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain le 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer 40 
The hog, that phonies wih, fat thy call. 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all, 
Know, Nature’s children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 
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While man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use!’ 
‘ See man for mine!’ replies a pamper’d goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control : 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole: 50 
Nature that tyrant checks; he only knows 
And helps, another creature’s wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay the insect’s — wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 

Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
‘To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods : 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride ; 60 
And feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th’ extensive blessing of his luxury. 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it bless’d : 
Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour'’d man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o’er? 70 
‘To each unthinking being, Heaven, a friend, 
Gives not the useless knowledge of its end : 

‘To man imparts it; but with such a view 

As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
The hour conceal’d, and so remote the fear, 
Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle ! that Heaven assign’d 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 

Ii. Whether with reason or with instinct bless’d, 79 
Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best ; 
‘fo bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion’d to their end. 
Say, where full instinct is th’ unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need beside ? 
Reason, Saouee able, cool at best, 

Cares not for service, or but serves when press’d, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near; 

But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit ; 

While still too wide or short is human wit ; 90 
Sure by quick nature happiness to gain, 
Which heavier reason labours at in vain. 
This too serves always, reason never long: 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers, 
One in their nature, which are two in ours! 
Aad reason raise o’er instinct as you can. 

In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand. 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like explore, 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ; 
Who calls the council, states the certain day ; 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 

Ill. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its gu bounds: 

But as he framed a whole the whole to bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness ; 

So from the first eternal order ran, 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man, 
Whate’er of life all-quickening ether keeps, 

Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 

The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds, 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 

Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 

Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace ; 
‘They love themselves, a third time, in their race. 
‘Thus beast and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend ; 
The young dismiss’d to wander earth or air, 
There stops the instinct, and there ends the care : 
‘The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 
Another love succeeds, another race. 

A longer care man’s helpless kind demands ; 
‘That longer care contracts more lasting bands ; 
Reflection, reason, still the tics improve, 

At once extend the interest and the love : 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn ; 
Rach virtue in each passion takes its turn ; 

And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise, 
‘That graft benevolence on charities, 

Still as one brood, and as another rose, 

‘These natural love maintain’d, habitual those, 
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The last, scarce ripen’d into perfect man, 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began : 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age! 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope combined, 
Still spread the interest, and preserve the kind. 
IV. Nor think, in nature’s state they blindly trod: 
The state of nature was the reign of God: 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 
Man walk’d with beast, joint tenant of the le; 
The same his table, and the same his bed ; 
No murder clothed him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn’d their equal God : 
The shrine with gore unstain’d, with gold undress’d, 
Unbribed, unbloody, stood the blameless priest : 
Heaven’s attribute was universal care, 
And man’s prerogative, to rule, but spare. 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 
Murders their species, and betrays his own. 
But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds ; 
The fury-passions from that blood began, 
And turn’d on man a fiercer savage, man! 
See him from nature rising slow to art! 
To copy instinct then was reason’s part : 
Thus (bes to man the voice of nature spake— 
“ Go, from the creatures thy instructions take : 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bce receive : 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the d¥ving gale. 
Here too all forms of social union find, 
And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind: 
Here subterranean works and cities see: 
There towns aérial on the waving tree. 
Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 
The ant’s republic, and the realm of bees ; 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy without confusion know ; 
And these for ever though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain, 
Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state, 
Laws wise as nature, and as fix’d as fate. 
In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle justice in her net of law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go! and thus o’er all the creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey : 
And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 
Be crown’d as monarchs, or as gods adored.” 
V. Great nature spoke ; observant man obey’d ; 
Cities were built, societies were made : 
Here rose one little state ; another near 
Grew by like means, and join’d through love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend, 
And there the streams in purer rills descend ? 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow ; 
And he return’d a friend, who came a foe. 
Converse and love mankind might strongly draw, 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 
Thus states were form’d ; the name of king unknown, 
Till common interest placed the sway in one, 210 
*T was virtue only (or in arts or arms, 
Diffusing blessings, or averting harms), 
The same which in a sire the sons obey’d, 
A prince the father of a people made. 

I. Tillthen, by nature crown’d, each patriarch sate, 
King, priest, and parent, of his growing state: 
On him, their second Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wondering furrow call’d the food, 
Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 
Draw forth the monsters of th’ abyss profound, 
Or fetch the aérial eagle to the ground. 

Till drooping, sickening, dying, they began 
Whom they revered as god to mourn as man: 
Then, looking up from sire to sire, explored 
One great First Father, and that first adored. 
Or plain tradition, that this all begun, 
Convey’d unbroken faith from sire to son ; 
The worker from the work distinct was known, 
And simple reason never sought but one: 

Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 
Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right : 
To virtue, in the paths of pleasure, trod, 

And own’d a father, when he own’d a God. 
Love all the faith, and all th’ allegiance then, 
For nature knew no right divine in men: 
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No ill could fear in God, and understood 

A sovereign being, but a sovereign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

That was but love of God, and this of man. 240 
Who first taught souls enslaved, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T’ invert the world, and counterwork its cause? 

Force first made conquest, and that conquest, law ; 

Till superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made: 

She ’midst the lightning’s blaze, and thunder’s sound 

When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d > 


ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To power unseen, and mightier far than they : 
She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 
Here fix’d the dreadful, there the bless’d abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust: 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 
And hell was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 
Then sacred seemed th’ ethereal vault no more : 
Altars grew marble then, and reck’d with gore: 
Then first the flamen tasted living food, 
Next his grim idol smear’d with human blood ; 
With Heaven’s own thunders shook the world below, 
And play’d the god an engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, through just and through unjust, 
To one man’s power, ambition, lucre, lust : 270 
The same.self-love in all becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws, 

For, what one likes, if others like as well, 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel ? 
How shall he keep what, sleeping or awake, 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take ? 

His safety must his liberty restrain ; 

All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus, by self-defence, 

E’en kings learn’d justice and benevolence: 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursued, 
And found the private in the public good. 

*T was then the studious head or generous mind, 

Follower of God, or friend of human-kind, 

Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 

The faith and moral, nature gave before ; 

Relumed her ancient light, not kindled new ; 

If not God’s image, yet his shadow drew : 

Taught power’s due use to people and to kings, 
Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings, 290 
The less or greater set so justly true, 

That touching.one must strike the other too; 

Till jarring interests of themselves create 

Th’ according music of a well-mix’d state, 

Such is the world’s great harmony that springs 

From order, union, full consent of things: 

Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade; 

More powerful each as needful to the rest, 

And, in proportion as it blesses, bless’d ; 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 

Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let fools contest : 

Whate er is best administer’d is best: 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the nght; 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity : 

All must be false, that thwarts this one great end ; 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 310 

Man, like the generous vine, supported lives : 

The strength he gains is from th’ embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the sun ; 

So two consistent motions act the soul ; 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and Nature lin’k the general frame 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE IV. 

Of the Nature and State of Man with respect to Happiness. 
1. False notions of happiness, philosophical and popular, 
answered from ver. 19 to 77. IE. Itis the end of all men, 
and attainable by all, ver. 30. God intends happiness to be 
equal: and, to be so, it must be social, since all particular 
happiness depends on general, and since he governs by 
general, not pestowiar laws, ver. 37. As it is necessary 
for order, and the peace and welfare of society, that external 
oods should be unequal, happiness is not made to consist 
in these, ver. 51. But, notwithstanding that inequality, 

the balance of happiness among mankind is oh even b 
Providence, by the two vassions of hope and fear, ver 70. 
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III. What the happiness of individuals is, as far as is con- 
sistent with the constitution of this world; and that the 
good man has here the advantage, ver. 77. The error of 
imputing to virtue what are only the calamities of nature 
er of fortune, ver. 94. IV. The folly of expecting that God 
should alter his general laws in favour of particulars, ver. 
121. V. That we are not judges who are good; but that, 
whoever they are, they must be happiest, ver. 133, &c. 
VI. That external is are not the proper rewards, but 
often inconsistent with, or destructive of, virtue, ver. 167. 
That even these can make no manhappy without virtue: 
instanced in riches, ver. 185. Honours, ver. 193. Nobility, 
ver. 205. Greatness, ver. 217. Fame, ver. 237. Superior 
talents, ver. 257, &c. With pictures of human infelicity, 
in men possessed of them all, ver. 269, &c. VII. That 
virtue only constitues a happiness whose object is uni- 
versal, and whose prospect eternal, ver. 307. That the 
perfection of virtue and happiness consists in a conformity 
to the order of Providence here, and resignation to it here 
and hereafter, ver. 326, &c. 


Ou Happiness! our being’s end and aim! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy name: 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
Q’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise: 

Plant of celestial seed! if dropp’d below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 

Fair opening to some court’s propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 10 
‘Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
Or reap’d in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows? where grows it not? if vain our toi!, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere, 

Tis no where to be found, or every where: 

’Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And fled from monarchs, St. John! dwells with thee. 

I. Ask of the learn’d the way? The learn’d are blind, 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind: 20 
Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these: 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 
Some, swell’d to gods, confess e’en virtue vain ; 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in every thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness? 

II. Take nature’s path, and mad opinions leave , 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 30 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And, mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, ‘ The universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws; 

And makes what happiness we justly call, 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. 

There’s not a blessing individuals find, 

But some way leans and hearkens to the kind: 40 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern’d hermit, rests self-satisfied : 

Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 

Abstract what others feels, what others think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 

Each has his share ; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleasure pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven’s first law ; and this confess’d, 
Some are, and most be, greater than the rest, 50 
More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness : 

But mutual wants this happiness increase; 

All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace. 
Condition, circumstance, is not the thing; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 60 
Heavens breathes through every member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul, 

But fortune’s gifts, if each alike possess’d, 

And each were equal, must not all contest? 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 

God in externals pas not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously en 

And these be happy call’d, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven’s just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear: 70 
Not present, or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better or of worse. 
O, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains piled on mouniains, to the skies? 

eaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 





III. Know, all the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 81 
And peace, O virtue! is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 

But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bless’d or curs’d, 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 
Count all th’ —— prosperous vice attains, 

*Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains: 

And grant the bad what happiness they would, 

One Rey must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Oh blind to truth, and God’s whole scheme below, 

Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe ! 

Who sees and follows that great scheme the best, 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be bless’d. 

But fools the good alone unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 

See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust! 100 
See Sydney bleeds amid the martial strife ; 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of life. 

Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne’er gave, 
Lamented Digby! sunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 

Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire ? 

Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop —_ breath, 
When nature sicken’d, and each gale was death ? 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me! 110 

What makes all physical or moral ill ? 

There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 
God sends not ill, if rightly understood, 
Or partial ill is universal good. 
Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 
Short, and but rare, till man improved it all. 
We just as wisely might of Heaven complain, 
That righteous Abel was destroy’d by Cain, 
As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 120 
Think we, like some weak prince, th’ Eternal Cause 
Prone for his favourites to reverse his laws ? 
IV. Shall burning A2tna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recal her fires ? 
On air or sea new motions be impress’d, 
Oh blameless Bethel! to relieve thy breast? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ? 130 

V. But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. <A better shall we have? 

A kingdom of the just then let it be : 

But first consider how those just agree. 

The good must merit God’s peculiar care ! 

But who, but God, can tell us who they are ? 

One thinks on Calvin Heaven’s own spirit fell : 
Another deems him instrument of hell ; 

If Calvin fee! Heaven’s blessing, or its rod, 

This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What shocks one part, will edify the rest, 

Nor with one system can they all be bless’d. 

The very best will variously incline, 

Agpd what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
Wuatever 1s, 1s niGHT-—This world, ’tis true, 
Was made for Cesar—but for Titus too ; 

And which more bless’d ? who chain’d his country, say 
Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day ? ’ 

VI. ‘ But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed.’ 
What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 150 
That, vice may merit, ’tis the price of toil ;_ 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; _ 
The knave deserves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o’er ; 
‘No-shall the good want health, the good want power ?” 
Add health and power, and every earthly thing, - 
‘ Why bounded power? why private ? why no king? 
Nay, why external for internal given ? 161 
Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven ?” 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conccive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give ; 
Immense the power, immense were the demand ; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand ? 
hat nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize: a better would you fix? 
Then give humility, a coach and six, 170 
Justice a conqueror’s sword, or truth a gown, 
Or public spirit its great cure, a crown, 





Weak, foolish man! will Heaven reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here? 
The boy and man an iadividual makes, 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife ; 


As well as dream such trifles were "d, 
As toys and empires, for « oe i 180 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 


No joy, or be destructive of the thing ; ’ 
How oft by these at sixty are undone 

The virtues of a saint at twenty-one! 

To whom can riches give repute or trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just ? 
Judges and senates have heen bought for gold ; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 

Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human kind, 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a-year. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d, 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. 

‘ What differ more,’ you ery, ‘ than crown and cowl ?” 
Pll tell you, friend! a wise man and a fool. 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with strings, 
That thou may’st be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 

In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 

But by your fathers’ worth, if yours you rate, 

Count me those only who were good and great. 210 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 

Go! and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 

What can can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatness ; say where greatness lies: 
‘ Where, but among the heroes and the wise?” 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 220 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find, 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 
N.t one looks back ward, onward still he goes, 
Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise : 
All sly slow things, with cireumspective eyes : 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat ; 
*Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great : 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 
What’s fame? a fancied life in others’ breath, 
A thing beyond us, e’en before our death. 
Just what you hear you have ; and what’s unknown, 
The same (my lord) if Tully’s, or your own. A 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beside as much an empty shade 
As Eugene living, as a Cesar dead ; 
Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave ; 250 
When what t’ oblivion better were resign’d, 
Is hung on high, to poison half wader. 3 
All fame is foreign but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 260 
*Tis but to know how little can be known, 

To see all others’ faults, and feel our own ; 
Condemn’d in business or in arts to drudge, 

Without a second, or without a judge: 

Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land 

All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 

Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 

Above life’s weakness, and its comforts teo. 
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Bring then these blersings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they ’mount : 
How much of other each is sure to cost ; 

How each for other oft is wholly lost: 

How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes life is risk’d, and always ease ; 
Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 

Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they fall? 
To sigh for ribands if thou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind : 

Or, ravish’d with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell damn’d to everlasting fame ! 

If all, united, thy ambition call, 

From ancient story, learn to scorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honour’d, fam’d, and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete ! 

In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay, 
How happy! those to ruin, these betray. 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
From dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose! 
In each how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that raised the hero sunk the man: 
Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 
But stain’d with blood, or ill-exchang’d for gold: 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 
Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. 

O wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 

E’er taught to shine, or sanctified from shame! 
What greater bliss attends their close of life ? 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife : 

The trophied arches, storied halls invade, 

And haunt their slambers in the pompous shade. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and evening to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blends their glory with their shame ! 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
* Virtue alone is happiness below.’ 

The only point where human bliss stands still, 
And tastes the good without the fall to ill; 
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Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is bless’d in what it takes, and what it gives! 
The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no owl 
Without satiety, though e’er so bless’d, 

And but more relish’d as the more distress’d : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 
For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 

Never elated, while one man’s oppress’d ; 
Never dejected, while another’s Dese'd ? 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain, 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know ; 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

The bad must miss, the good untaught will find; 330 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

But looks through nature, up to nature’s God; 
Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees that no being any bliss can know, 

But touches some above, and some below ; 

Learns from this union of the rising whole, 

The first, last purpose of the human soul; 

And knows af tm faith, law, morals, all began, 
All end, in love of God and love of man. 

For him alone, hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 

Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfined, 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 

He sees why nature plants in man alone 

Hope of known bliss, and faith in bliss unknown 
(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 

Are given in vain, but what they seek they find) : 
Wise is her present ; she connectsin this 

His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss ; 350 
At once his own bright prospect to be bless’d ; 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus push’d to social, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour’s blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 
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Extend it, let thy enemies have part ; 
Grasp the whole world of reason, tife, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whate’er d 5 
And height of bliss but height of: hasty. 360 
God loves from whole to : but human soul 
Mast rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide: th’ o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind ; 370 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bless’d, 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breast. 
Come then, my friend ! my genius! come along : 
O master of the poet, and the song ! 
And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends, 
To man’s low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 
Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 380 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please, 
O! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 39 
That, urg’d by thee, I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart ; 
For wit’s false mirror held up nature’s light, 
Show’d erring pride, WHATEVER 1S, IS RIGHT ; 
That reason, passion, answer one great aim ; 
That true self-love and social are the same ; 
That virtue only makes our bliss below ; 
And all our knowledge is ourselves to know. 









COLLECTION OF APOPHTHEGMS, 


Queen Exizasers, the morrow of her coronation it 
being the custom to release prisoners at the inaugura- 
tion of a prince, went to the chapel; and in the great 
chamber, one of her courtiers, who was well known to 
her, either out of his own motion, or by the instigation 
of a wiser man, presented her with a petition ; and, be- 
fore a great number of courtiers, besought her with a 
loud voice, ‘That now this good time, there might be 
four or five principal prisoners more released: those 
were the four evangelists and the apostle St. Paul, who 
had been long shut up in an unknown tongue, as it 
were in prison ; soas they could not converse with the 
common people” The queen answered very gravely, 
‘That it was best to first inquire of them, Whether 
they would be released or no.’ 

ueen Ann Bullen, at the time when she was led to 
be beheaded in the Tower, called one of the king’s 
privy chamber to her, and said unto him, ‘Commend 
me to the king, and tell him, that he hath been ever 
constant in his course of advancing me; from a private 
gentlewoman he made me a marchioness; and from a 
marchioness a queen; and now, that he hath left no 
higher degree of earthly honour, he intends tocrown my 
innocency with the glory of martyrdom,’ 

His majesty James the First, king of Great Britain, 
having made unto his parliament an excellent and large 
declaration, concluded thus; ‘I have now given you a 
elear mirrour of my mind; use it therefore like a mir- 
rour, and take heed how you let it fall, or how you soil 
it with your breath.’ 








NEW AND OLD. 





BY LORD BACON. 





A great officer in France was in danger to have lost 
his place; but his wife by her suit and means making, 
made his peace; whereupon a pleasant fellow said, 
‘That he had been crushed, but that he saved himself 
upon his horns.’ 

His majesty said to his parliament at another time, 
finding there were some causeless jealousies sown 
amongst them, ‘That the king and his people, whereof 
the parliament is the representative body, were as hus- 
band and wife; and therefore that of all other things 
jealousy was between them most pernicious.’ 

_ His majesty, when he thought his counsel might note 
in him some variety in businesses, though indeed he re- 
mained constant, would say, ‘That the sun man 
times shineth watery; but it is not the sun whic 
causeth it, but some cloud rising betwixt us and the 
sun: and when that is scattered, the sun is as it was, 
and comes to his former brightness.’ 

His majesty, in his answer to the book of the Cardi- 
nal of Evereux, who had in a grave argument of divi- 
nity sprinkled many witty ornaments of poesy and hu- 
manity, saith, ‘That these flowers were Tike blue, 
and yellow, and red flowers in the corn, which make a 
pleasant show to those that look on, but they hurt the 
corn.’ 

Sir Edward Coke being vehement against the two 

rovincial councils of Wales, and the north, said to the 
xing; ‘ There was nothing there but a kind of confu- 
sion of hotch-potch of justice: one while they were a 
star chamber: another while a king’s bench ; another, 





common pleas: another, a commission of oyer and ter. 
miner.” His majesty answered; ‘Why, Sir Edward 
Coke, they be like houses in progress, where I have not, 
nor can have such distinct rooms of state, as I have 
here at Whitehall, or at Hampton-court.’ 

The commissioners of the treasury moved the king, 
for the relief of his estate, to disafforest some forests 
his, explaining themselves of such forests as lay out o 
the way, not near any of the king’s houses, nor in the 
course of his progress; whereof he should never have 
use nor pleasure. ‘Why, saith the king, ‘do you 
think that Solomon had use and pleasure of all his three 
hundred concubines ?” 

His majesty, when the committees of both houses of 
parliament presented unto him the instrument of union 
of England and Scotland, was merry with them; and 
amongst other pleasant speeches, showed unto them 
the laird of Lawreston, a Scotchman, who was the 
tallest and greatest man that was to be seen, and said, 
‘Well, now we are all one, yet none of you will say, 
but here is one Scotchman greater than vg fey 
man ;’ which was an ambiguous speech; but it was 
thought he meant it of himself’ ; 

His majesty would say to the lords of his council, 
when they sat upon any great matter, and came from 
council into him, * Well, you have sat, but what have 
you hatched ?” 

When the archduke did raise his siege from the 
Grave, the then secretary came to Queen Elizabeth. 
The queen, having first intelligence thereof, said to the 
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secretary, ‘Wot youwhat? The archduke has risen 
from the Grave.’ He answered, ‘What, without the 
trumpet of the archangel?’ The queen replied, ‘ Yes, 
without the sound of trumpet.” 

Queen Elizabeth was importuned much by my lord 
of Essex, to supply divers great offices that had been 
long void; the queen answered nothing to the matter ; 
but rose up on the sudden, and said; ‘I am sure my 
office will not be long void.’ And yet at that time 
there was much speech of troubles, and divisions about 
the crown, to be after her decease; but they all va~ 
nished ; and king James came in, ina profound peace. 

The council did make remonstrance unto queen 
Elizabeth of the continual conspiracies against her life ; 
and namely, that a man was lately taken, who stood 
ready-in a very dangerous and suspicious manner to do 
the deed: and they showed her the weapon wherewith 
he thought to have acted it. And therefore they ad- 
vised her that she should go less abroad to take the air, 
weakly attended, asshe used. But the queen answered, 
* That she had rather be dead, than put in custody,’ 

The lady Paget, that was very private with queen 
Elizabeth, declared herself much against the match 
with Monsieur. After Monsieur’s death, the queen 
took extreme grief, at least as she made show, and 
kept in within her bed-chamber and one antechamber 
for three weeks’ space, in token of mourning: at last 
she came forth into the privy chamber, and admitted her 
ladies to have access unto her; and amongst the rest 
my lady Paget presented herself, and came to her with 
a smiling countenance. The queen bent her brows, 
and seemed to be highly displeased, and said to her, 
‘Madam you are not ignorant of my extreme grief, 
and do you come to me with a countenance of joy?’ 
My lady Paget answered, ‘Alas, if it please your 
majesty, it is impossible for me to be absent from you 
three weeks, but that when I see you I must look 
cheerfully.” ‘No, no, said the queen, not forgetting 
her former averseness to the matcn, ‘you have some 
other conceit in it, tell me plainly. My lady an- 
swered, ‘I must obey you; it isthis; I was thinking 
how happy your majesty was, you married not Mon- 
sieur ; for seeing you take such thought for his death, 
being but your friend ; if he had been your husband, 
sure it would have cost you your life.’ 

Henry the Fourth of France his queen was young 
with child; count Soissons, that had his expectation 
upon the crown, when it was twice or thrice thought 
that the queen was with child before, said to some of 
his frends, ‘That it was but with a pillow.’ This had 
someways come to the king’s ear; who kept it till such 
time as the queen waxed great: then he called the 
count of Soissons to him, and said, laying his hand upon 
the queen’s belly ; ‘Come, cousin, is this a pillow ?— 
The count of Soissons answered, ‘ Yes, sir, it is a pil- 
low for all France to sleep upon.’ 

_ King Henry the Fourth of France was so punctual of 
his word, after it was once passed, that they called him, 
‘The king of the faith” 

The said king Henry the Fourth was moved by his 
parliament to a war against the Protestants. he an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, I mean it; I will make every one of 

ou captains ; you shall have companies assigned you.’ 
The parliament observing whereunto his speech tended, 
gave over, and deserted his motion. 

Queen Elizabeth was wont to say, upon the commis- 
sion of sales, ‘That the commissioners used her like 
strawberry wives, that laid two or three great straw- 
berries at the mouth of their pot, and all the rest were 
little ones; so they made her two or three good prizes 
of the first particulars, but fell straightways.” 

Queen Elizabeth used to say of her instructions to 
great officers, ‘ That they were like to garments, strait 
at the first putting on, but did by and by wear loose 
enough.’ 

A great officer at court, when my lord of Essex was 
first in trouble ; and that he and those that dealt for 
him would talk much of my lord’s friends, and of his 
enemies, answered to one of them, ‘I will tell you, | 
know but one friend and one enemy my lord hath, and 
that one friend is the queen, and that one enemy is 
himselt,’ 

The book for deposing king Richard the Second, 
and the coming in of | the Fourth, supposed to be 
written by Doctor Hayward, who was committed to the 
Tower for it, had much incensed queen Elizabeth ; and 
she asked, Mr. Bacon being then of her counsel learned, 
‘Whether there were any treason contained in it?’ 
Who intending to do him a pleasure, and to take off the 
queen’s bitterness with a merry conceit, answered, ‘ No, 
madam, for treason I cannot deliver opinion that there 
is any, but very much felony” The queen, appre- 
hending it gladly, asked, ‘ How? and wherein?? Mr, 
Bacon answered, ‘ use he had stolen many of his 
sentences and conceits out of Cornelius Tacitus.’ 
Queen Elizabeth being to resolve upon a great offi- 











cer, and being by some, that canvassed for others, pu’ 
in some doubt of that person whom she meant to ad- 
vance, called for Mr. Bacon, and told him, ‘She w 
like one with a lanthorn seeking a man ;’ and seemed 
unsatisfied in the choice she of a man for that 
place. Mr. Bacon answered her, ‘That he had heard 
that in old time there was usually painted on the 
church walls the day of doom, and God siting in judg- 
ment, and St. Michael by him, with + My of Ces ; 
and the soul and the good deeds in one balance, 
and the faults and the evil deeds in the other: and the 
soul’s balance went up far too light. Then was our 
lady painted with a great pair of beads, who cast them 
into the light balance, and brought down the scale: so, 
he said, place and authority, which were in her majes- 
ty’s hands to give, were like our lady’s beads, which 
ugh men, through any imperfections, were too light 
before, yet when they were cast in, made weight com- 
etent.’ 
: Queen Elizabeth was dilatory enough in suits of her 
own nature; and the lord treasurer Burleigh, being a 
wise man, and willing therein to feed her humour, 
would say to her, ‘Madam, you do well to let suitors 
stay, for I shall tell you, bis dat, quicito dat; if you grant 
them speedily, they will come again the sooner.’ 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was the keeper of the great 
seal of England, when queen Elizabeth in her progress 
came to his house at Gorhambury, and said to him, 
‘My lord, what a little house have you gotten!’ an- 
swered her, ‘Madam, my house is well, but it is you 
that have made me too great for my house.’ 

There was a conference in parliament between the 
lord’s house, and the house of commons, about a bill of 
accountants, which came down from the lords to the 
commons; which bill prayed, That the lands of ac- 
countants, whereof they were seized when they entered 
upon their office, might be liable to their arrears to the 
queen. But the commons desired, That the bill might 
not look back to accountants that were already, but ex- 
tend only to accountants hereafter, But the lord trea- 
surer said, why, I pray you, if you had lost your purse 
by the way, would you look forwards, or would you 
look back? The queen hath lost her purse.’ ‘ 

The lord keeper, sir Nicholas Bacon, was asked his 
opinion by my lord of Leicester, concerning two per- 
sons whom the queen seemed to think well of: ‘By 
my troth, my lord,’ said he, ‘the one is a grave coun- 
sellor ; the other is a proper young man ; and so he will 
be as long as he lives.’ ; 

My lord of Leicester, favourite to queen Elizabeth, 
was making a large chase about Cornbury-park ; 
meaning to inclose it with posts and rails; and one 
day was casting up his charge what it would come to. 
Mr. Goldingham, a free-spoken man, stood by, and 
said to my lord, ‘ Methinks your lordship goeth not the 
cheapest way to work.’ ‘Why, Goldingham ?’ said 
my lord. ‘ Marry, my lord,’ said Goldingham, ‘count 
you but upon the posts, for the country will find railing,’ 

The lord keeper, sir Nicholas Bacon, was asked his 
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: opinion by queen Elizabeth of one of these monopoly 


licences? And he answered, ‘ Madam, will you have 
me speak the truth? Licentia omnes deteriores sumus : 
We are all the worse for licences.’ 

My lord of Essex, at the succour of Roan, made 
twenty-four knights, which at that time was a great 
number. Divers of those gentlemen were of weak and 
small means; which when queen Elizabeth heard, she 
said, ‘ My lord might have done well to have built his 
alms-house before he made his knights” 

The deputies of the reformed + after the mas- 
sacre which was at Paris upon St. Bartholomew’s day, 
treated with the king and queen-mother, and some 
other of the council for a peace. Both sides were 
agreed upon the articles, ‘The question was, upon the 
security for the performance. After some particulars 
propounded and rejected, the queen-mother said, 
‘Why, is not the word /of a king sufficient security?” 
One of the deputies answered, ‘ No, by St. Bartholo- 
mew, madam.’ 

There was a French gentleman speaking with an 
English, of the law Salique; that women where ex- 
cluded from inheriting the crown of France. The 
English said, ‘ Yes ; but that was meant of the wo- 
men themselves, not of such males as claimed by wo- 
men.’ The French gentleman said, ‘ Where do you 
find that gloss ?” The English answered, ‘ I'll tell you, 
sir: look on the backside of the record of the law Sa- 
lique, and there you shall find it indorsed ;’ implying 
there was no such thing as the law Salique, but that it 
is a mere fiction. 

A friar of France, being in an earnest dispute about 
the law Salique, would needs prove it by Scripture ; 
citing that verse of the Gospel, Lilia agri non laborant 
neque nent: The lilies of the field do neither labour 


nor spin; applying it thus: That the flower-de-luces 
of France cannot descend, neither to the distaff, nor 








not a desire to see Rome?’ My ! oes 
swered, * Yes, ind sir” The kin: said, * And why?” 
My lord answered, ‘ if it please your majesty, 


heathen: and then, secondly, because afterwards it 
was the see of so many holy bishops in the primitive 
church, most of them martyrs.’ The king would not 
give it over, but said, ‘ And for nothing else?” My lord 
answered, ‘ Yes, if it please your majesty, for two 
things more: the one, to see him, who, they say, hath 
80 great a power to forgive other men their sins, to con- 
fess his own sins upon his knees before a chaplain 
or priest: and the other, to hear Antichrist say his 


Sir Nicholas Bacon being appointed a judge for the 
northern circuit, and having brought his trials that came 
before him to such a pass, as the passing sentence on 
malefactors, he was by one of the malefactors mightily 
importuned for to save his life; which, when nothing 
that he had said did avail, he at length desired his 
mercy on account of kindred. ‘ Prithee,’ said my lord 
judge, ‘how came that in?” ‘Why, if it please you, 
my lord, your name is Bacon, and mine is Hog, and 
in all ages Hog and Bacon have been so near kindred, 
that they are not to be separated.’ ‘Ay, but,’ replied 
judge Bacon, ‘ you and | cannot be kindred, except 

ee for Hog is not Bacon until it be well 

nged,’ 

‘Two scholars and a countryman travellmg upon the 
road, one night lodged all in one inn, and supped to- 
gether, where the scholars thought to have put a trick 
upon the countryman, which was thus: the scholars 
appointed for supper two pigeons and a fat capon, 
which being ready, was brought up; and they having 
sat down, the one scholar took up one pigeon, the other 
scholar took up the other pigeon, thinking thereby that 
the countryman should have sat still, until that they were 
ready for the carving of the capon ; which he perceivin 
took the capon and laid it on his trencher, and thus sai 
‘ Daintily contrived, every man a bird.’ 

Jack Roberts was desired by his taylor, when the 
reckoning grew somewhat high, to have a bill of his 
hand, Roberts said, ‘I am content; but you must 
let no man know it.’ When the taylor brought him 
the bill, he tore it as in choler, and said to him, *‘ You 
use me not well; you promised me that no man should 
know it, and here you have put in, Be it known unto all 
men by these presents.’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to say of the ladies of 

ueen Elizabeth’s privy-chamber and bed-chamber, ‘ that 
} wn where like witches, they could do hurt, but they 
could do no good.’ 

There was a minister deprived for inconformity, who 
said to some of his friends, ‘ that if they deprived him, 
it should cost a hundred men’s lives.’ The party un- 
derstood it, as if, being a turbulent fellow, fe would 
have moved sedition, and complained of him; where- 
upon being convented and apposed upon that speech, 
he said his meaning was, ‘that if he lost his benetice, 
he would practise physic; and then he thought he 
should kill a hundred men in time.’ 

Secretary Bourn’s son kept a gentleman’s wife in 
Shropshire, who lived from her husband, with him : 
when he was weary of her, he caused her husband to 
be dealt with to take her home, and offered him five 
hundred pounds for reparation. The gentleman went 
to sir H. Sidney to take his advice upon this offer, tell- 
ing him, ‘that his wife promised now a new life; and, 
to tell him truth, five hundred pounds would come well 
with him; and besides, that sometimes he wanted a 
woman in his bed’ ‘ By my troth, said sir Henry 
Sidney, ‘take her home, and take the money: then 
whereas other cuckolds wear their horns plain, you may 
wear yours gilt.’ 

When Rabelais, the great jester of France, lay on 
his death-bed, and they gave him the extreme unction, 
a familiar friend came to him afterwards, and asked 
him how he did? Rabelais answered, ‘Even going my 


journey, they have my boots already.’ 
Mr. Bromley, a saa gues in ohdese for a deed, 
which was i to be fraudulent. was urged by 
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the counsel on the other side with this presumption, 
That in two former suits, when title was made, that 
deed was passed over in silence, and some other con- 
veyance stcod upon. Mr. Justice Catline taking in 
with that side, asked the solicitor, ‘I pray thee, “Mr. 
Solicitor, let me ask you a familiat question; I have 
two geldings in my stable ; I have divers times busi- 
ness of importance, and still I send forth one of my 
geldings, and not the other; would you not think I set 
him aside for a jade?’ ‘ No, my lord,’ said Bromley, ‘I 
would think you spared him for your own saddle.’ 

Thales, as he looked upon the stars, fell towards 
water; whereupon it was after said, ‘ that if he had 
looked into the water, he might have seen the stars: 
but looking up to the stars, he could not see the water.’ 

A man and his wife in bed together, she towards 
morning pretended herself to be ill at ease, desiring to 
lie on her husband’s side; so the good man to please 
her, came over her, making some short stay, in his pas- 
sage over; where she had not long lain, but desired to 
lie in her old place again: quoth he, ‘ How can that be 
effected ?? She answered, ‘Come over me again.’ ‘I 
had rather,’ said he, ‘ go a mile and a half about,’ 

A thief being arraigned at the bar for stealing a mare, 
in his pleading urged many things in his own behalf; 
and at last nothing availing, he told the bench, the mare 
rather stole him, than he the mare; which in brief he 
thus related: That passing over several grounds about 
his lawful occasions, he was pursued close by a fierce 
mastiff dog, and so was forced to save himself by leap- 
ing over a hedge, which being of an agile body he 
effected ; and in leaping, a mare standing on the other 
side of the hedge, leaped upon her back, who running 
furiously away with him, “ could not by any means 
stop her until he came to the next town, in which town 
the owner of the mare lived, and there was he taken, 
and here arraigned. 

Master Mason, of Trinity College, sent his pupil to 
another of the fellows, to borrow a book of him, who 
told him, ‘I am loth to lend my books out of my 
chamber; but if it please thy tutor to come and read 
upon itin my chamber, he shall as long as h: will? It 
was winter, and some days after the same fellow sent 
to Mr. Mason to borrow his bellows; but Mr. Mason 
said to his pupil, ‘I am loth to lend my bellows out of 
my chamber; but if thy tutor would come and blow the 
fire in my chamber, he shall as long as he will.’ 

A notorious rogue being brought to the bar, and 
knowing his case to be desperate, instead of pleading, 
he took to himself the liberty of jesting, and thus said, 
*I charge you in the king’s name, to seize and take 
away that man (meaning the judge) in the red gown; 
for | go in danger of my life because of him.’ 

In Flanders, by accident a Flemish tiler fell from the 
top of a house upon a Spaniard, and killed him, though 
he escaped himself; the next of the blood prosecuted 
his death with great violence, and when he was offered 

cuniary recompense, nothing would serve him but 
ex talionis ; whereupon the judge said to him, ‘that if 
he did urge that sentence, it must be, that he should go 
up to the top of the house, and then fall down upon 
the tiler,’ 

A rough-hewn seaman, being brought before a wise 
just-ass for some misdemeanor, was by him sent away 
to prison, and being somewhat refractory after he heard 
his doom, insomuch as he would not stir a foot from the 
place where he stood, saying, ‘it were better to stand 
where he was, than go to a worse place.” The justice 
thereupon, to show the strength of his learning, took 
him by the shoulder, and said, ‘Thou shalt go nogus 
vogus,’ instead of nolens volens. 

Francis the First of France used for his pleasure 
sometimes to go disguised : so walking one day in the 
company of the cardinal of Bourbon near Paris, he met 
with a peasant with a new pair of shoes upon his arm: 
a0 he called unto him and said, ‘By our lady, these be 
good shoes; what did they cost thee?? The peasant 
said, ‘Guess.’ The king said, ‘I think some five sols 
Saith the sant, ‘You have lied; but a carlois, 
* What, villain,’ said the cardinal of Bourbon, ‘thou 
art dead ; itis the king.’ The peasantreplied: ‘The 
devil take him of you and me, that knew so much.’ 

There was a young man in Rome, that was very like 
Augustus Cesar; Augustus took knowledge of him, 
and sent for the man, and asked him, ‘Was your 
mother ever at Rome?’ He answered, ‘No sir; but 
my father was,’ 

A physician advised his patient that had sore eyes, 
that he should abstain from wine; but the patient said, 
“I think, rather, Sir, from wine and water ; for I have 
often marked it in blue eyes, and I have seen water 
come forth, but never wine.’ 

A debauched seaman brought before a justice of the 
peace upon the account of swearing, was by the justice 
commanded to deposit his fine in that behalf provided, 
which was two shillings; he thereupon sebing out 





of his pocket a half-crown, asked the justice what was 
the rate he was to pay for cursing ; the justice told 
him sixpence ; quoth he, ‘Then a pox take you all for 
a company of knaves and fools, and there’s half-a- 
crown, for you, I will never stand changing of money.’ 

Augustus Cesar was invited to supper by one of his 
old friends, that had conversed with him in his less for- 
tunes, and had but ordinary entertainment ; whereupon 
at his going away, he said, ‘I did not know that you 
and I were so familiar.’ 

Agathocles, after he had taken Syracuse, the men 
whereof, during the siege, had in a bravery spoken of 
him all the villany that might be, sold the Syracusans 
for slaves, and said; ‘ Now if you use such words of 
me, I will tell your masters of you.’ 

Dionysius the elder, when he saw his son in many 
things very inordinate, said to him, ‘Did you ever 
know me do such things?’ His son answered, ‘No; 
but you had not a tyrant to your father.’ The father 
replied , ‘No; nor you, if you take these courses, 
will have a tyrant to your son.’ 

Callisthenes, the philosopher, that followed Alexan- 
der’s court, and hated the king, being asked by one, 
how one should become the famousest man in the 
world, answered, ‘ By taking away him that is.’ 

Agesilaus, when one told him, there was one did 
excellently counterfeit a nightingale, and would have 
had him near him, said, ‘Why I have heard the night- 
ingale herself? 

A great nobleman, upon the complaint of a servant 
of his, laid a citizen by the heels, thinking to bend him 
to his servant’s desire ; but the fellow being stubborn, 
the servant came to his lord, and told him, * Your lord- 
ship, | know, hath gone as far as well you may, but it 
works not; for yonder fellow is more perverse than 
before.’ Said my lord, ‘ Let’s forget him a while, and 
then he will remember himself?’ 

One came to a cardinal in Rome, and told him, that 
he had brought his lordship a dainty white palfrey, but 
he fell lame by the way. Saith the cardinal to him, 
‘I'll tell thee what thou shalt do; go to such a cardi- 
nal, and such a cardinal,’ naming him half a dozen car- 
dinals, ‘and tell them as much; and so whereas by 
thy horse, if he had been sound, thou couldst have 
pleased but one, with thy laine horse thou mayest 
please half a dozen,’ 

A witty rogue coming into a lace-shop, said, he had 
occasion for some lace ; choice whereof being showed 
him, be at last pitched upon one pattern, asked them, 
how much they would have for so much as would 
reach from ear to ear, for so much he had occasion for. 
They told him for so much ; so some few words pass- 
ing between them, he at last agreed, and told down his 
money for it, and began to measure on his own head, 
thus saying ; ‘One ear is here, and the other is nailed 
to the pillory in Bristol, and I fear you have not so 
much of this lace by you at present as will perfect my 
bargain: therefore this piece of lace shall suffice at 
present in part of payment, and provid the rest with 
all expedition,’ 

Iphicrates the Athenian, in a treaty that he had with 
the Lacedemonians for peace, in which question was 
about security for observing the same, said, ‘The 
Athenians would not accept of any security, except the 
Lacedwmonians did yield up unto them those things, 
whereby it might be manifest, that they could not 
hurt them if they would.’ 

Euripides would say of persons that were beauti- 
ful, and yet in some years, ‘In fairest bodies not 
= the spring is pleasant, but also the autumn.’ 

here was a captain sent to an exploit by his general 
with forces that were not likely to atchieve the en- 
terprise ; the captain said to him, ‘Sir, appoint but 
half so many.’ ‘Why?’ saith the general, The 
captain answered, ‘ Because it is better fewer die than 
more.’ 

There was a harbinger who had lodged a gentle- 
man in a very ill room, who expostulated with him 
somewhat rudely ; but the harbinger carelessly said, 
‘You will take pleasure in it when you are out of it.’ 

There is a Spanish adage, ‘ Love without end, hath no 
end :’ meaning, that if it were begun not upon particu- 
lar ends, it would last. 

A woman being suspected by her husband for dis- 
honesty, and being by him at last pressed very hard 
about it, made him quick answer with many protesta- 
tions, ‘that she knew no more of what he said than 
the man in the moon.’ Now the — of the shi 
called the Moon, was the very man she so much loved. 

Demosthenes when he fled from the battle, and that 
it was reproached tohim, said, ‘that he that flies might 
fight again.’ 

Gonsalvo would say, ‘ The honour of a soldier ought 
to be of a strong web ;’ meaning, that it should not be 
so fine and curious, that every little disgrace should 
catch and stick in it, 





An agpeeetts of London being brought before the 
chamberlain by his master for the sin of incontinency, 
even with his own mistress, the chamberlain thereupon 
gave him many Christian exhortations ; and at last he 
mentioned and pressed the chastity of Joseph, when 
his mistress tempted him with the like crime of in- 
continency. ‘Ah, sir, said the apprentice, ‘but if 
Joseph’s mistress had been as handsome as mine is, he 
could not have forborn.’ 

Bias gave in precept, ‘Love as if you should here- 
after hate ; and hate as if you should hereafter love.’ 

Cineas was an excellent orator and statesman, and 

rincipal friend and counsellor to Pyrrhus ; and fallin 
in inward talk with him, and discerning the king’s en 
less ambition ; Pyrrhus opened himself unto him, that 
he intended first a war —_ Italy, and hoped to at. 
chieve it ; Cineas asked him, ‘Sir, what will you do 
then? ‘Then, saith he, ‘we will attempt Sicily.’ 
Cineas said, ‘ Well, sir, what then?’ Said Pyrrhus, 
‘If the gods favour us, we may conquer Africa and Car- 
thage.’ ‘What then, sir ?” saith Cineas. ‘Nay, then,’ 
saith Pyrrhus, ‘we may take our rest, and sacrifice and 
feast every day, and make merry with our friends.’ 
‘ Alas, sir, said Cineas, ‘may we not do so now with- 
out all this ado.’ 

Lamia the courtezan had all power with Demetrius, 
king of Macedon, and by her instigations he did man 
unjust and cruel acts ; whereupon Lysimachus said, 
‘that it was the first time that ever he knew a whore 
play in a tragedy.’ 

ine of the Romans said to his friend, ‘ What think 
you of one who was taken in the act and manner of 
adultery ?? The other answered, ‘ Marry, I think he 
was slow at dispatch.’ A 

Epaminondas, when his great friend and colleague in 
war was suitor to him to pardon an offender, denied 
him ; afterwards, when a concubine of his made the 
same suit, he granted it to her ; which when Pelopidas 
seemed to take unkindly, he said ; ‘Such suits are to 
be granted to whores, but not to personages of worth” 

Thales being asked when a man should marry, said ; 
‘Young men not yet, old men not at all.’ 

A company of scholars going together to catch conies, 
carried one scholar with them, which had not much 
more wit than he was born with; and to him they gave 
in charge, that if he saw any, he should be silent, for 
fear of scaring of them. But he no sooner espied a 
company of rabbits, before the rest, but he cried aloud, 
Ecce multi cuniculi, which in English signifies, ‘ Behold 
many conies; which he had no sooner said, but the 
conies ran to their burrows ; and he being checked by 
them for it, answered, ‘Who the devil would have 
thought that the rabbits understood Latin ?” 

A Welchman being at a sessions-house, and seeing 
the prisoners hold up hands at the bar, related to some 
of his acquaintances there, ‘that the judges were good 
fortune-tellers ; for if they did but look upon their 
hands, they could certainly tell whether they should 
live or die.’ 

Solon compared the people unto the sea, and orators 
and counsellors to the winds: for that the sea would 
be calm and quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos 
to be the wisest man of Greece, which he would put 
from himself ironically, saying, ‘ there would be nothing 
in him to verify the oracle, except this; that he was not 
wise, and knew it ; and others were not wise, and knew 
it not.’ 

Socrates, when there was showed him the book of 
Heraclitus the obscure, and was asked his opinion of 
it, answered; ‘Those things which I understood, 
were excellent, I imagine so were those I understood 
not ; but they require a diver of Delos.’ 

Bion asked an envious man that was very sad, ‘ what 
harm had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen 
unto another man ?” 

Stilpo the philosopher, when the people flocked about 
him, and that one said to him, ‘The people come 
wandering about you as if it were to see some strange 
beast !" ‘No,’ saith he, ‘it is to see a man which 
Diogenes sought with his lanthorn at noon-day.’ 

A man being very jealous of his wife, insomuch that 
which way soever hs went, he would be prying at her 
heels ; and she being so grieved thereat, in plain terms 
told him, ‘that if he did not for the future leave off his 
proceedings in that nature, she would graft such a pair 
of horns upon his head, that should hinder him from 
coming out of any door in the house.’ j 

A citizen of London passing the streets very hastily, 
came at last where some stop was made by carts ; and 
some gentlemen talking together, who knew him, 
where being in some passion that he could not sud- 
denly pass, one of them in this wise spoke unto him ; 
‘ that others had passed by, and there was room enough, 
only they could not tell whether their horns were 60 
wide as his, 
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A tinker passing Cheapside with his usual tone, 
‘Have you any work for a tinker?’ an apprentice 
standing at a dgor opposite to a pillory there set up, 
called the tinker, with an intent to put a jest upon him, 
‘that he should do very well if he would stop those two 
holes in that pillory ;? to which the tinker answered, 
‘that if he would but put in his head and ears a while 
in that pillory, he would bestow both brass and nails 
upon him to hold him in, and give him his labour into 
the bargain.’ 
A young maid having married an old man, was 
observed on the day of marriage to be somewhat 
moody, asif she had eaten a dish of chums, which 
one of her bridemen observing, bid her be cheery; and 
told her moreover, ‘ that an old horse would hold out 
as long, and as well as a young one, in travel” To 
which she answered, stroking down her belly with 
her hand, ‘But not in this road, sir’ 
There was in Oxford a cowardly fellow that was a 
very good archer; he was abused grossly by another, 
and moaned himself to sir Walter Raleigh, then a scho- 
lar, and asked his advice, what he should do to repair 
the wrong that had been offered him; Raleigh an- 
swered, ‘ Why, challenge him at a match of shooting,’ 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was much esteemed by 
queen Elizabeth, but not preferred, because he was 
against the government of bishops ; he was of a blunt 
stoical nature: he came one day to the queen, and the 
Sg happened to say to him, ‘I like thee the better, 
hiteheud, because thou livest unmarried.’ He an- 
swered, ‘In truth, madam, I like you the worse for 
the same cause.’ 
Dr. Laud said, ‘ that some hypocrites and seeming 
mortified men, that held down their heads like bul- 
rushes, were like the little images that they place in 
the very bowing of the vaults of churches, that look as 
if they held up the church, but are but puppets,’ 
A nobleman of this nation, famously known for his 
mad tricks, on a time having taken physic, which he 
perceiving that it began well to work, called up his 
man to go for a chirurgeon presently, and to bring his 
instruments with him. 'The chirurgeon comes in all 
speed ; to whom my lord related, that he found him- 
self much addicted to women, and therefore it was his 
will, that the cause of it might be taken away, and 
therefore commanded him forthwith to prepare his in- 
struments ready for to geld him: so the chirurgeon 
forthwith prepares accordingly, and my lord told him 
that he would not see it done, and that therefore he 
should do his work the back way: so, both gon 
being contented, my lord makes ready, and holds up 
his a—; and when he perceives the chirurgeon very near 
him, he lets fly full in his face; which made the chi- 
rurgeon step back: but coming presently on again, 
* Hold, hold, saith my lord, ‘I will better consider of 
it, for I see the retentive faculty is very weak at the 
approach of such keen instruments.’ 
here was a cursed page that his master whipt na- 
ked, and when he had been whipt, wonld not put on 
his clothes: and when his master bade him, said, 
* Take them you, for they are the hangman’s fees.’ 
There was a lady of the west country, that gave 
great entertainments at her house to most of the gallant 

entlemen thereabouts, and amongst others sir Walter 
Raleigh was one. This lady, though otherwise a 
stately dame, was a notable good housewife ; and in 
the morning betimes she called to one of her maids 
that looked to the swine, and asked, ‘ Are the pigs 
served ?? Sir Walter Raleigh’s chamber was fast by 
the lady’s, so as he heard her: a little before dinner, 
the lady came down in great state into the great cham- 
ber, which was full of gentlemen: and as soon as 
sir Walter Raleigh set eye upon her, ‘ Madam,’ saith 
he, ‘are the pigs served ?’' The lady answered, ‘ You 
know best whether you had your breakfast.’ 

There were fishermen drawing the river at Chelsea : 
Mr. Bacon came thither by chance in the afternoon, 
and offsved to buy their draught: they were willing. 
He asked them what they would take? They asked 
thirty shillings. Mr. Bacon offered them ten. They 
refused it. ‘Why, then,’ saith Mr. Bacon, I will only 
be a looker on” They drew, and catched nothing. 
Saith Mr. Bacon, ‘ Are not you mad fellows now, that 
might have had an angel in your purse, to have made 
merry withal, and to have warmed you thoroughly, and 
now you must go home with nothing.” ‘Ah, but,’ 
saith the fishermen, * we had hope then to make a bet- 
ter gain of it’ Saith Mr. Bacon, ‘Well, my master, 
then I will tell you, hope is a good breakfast, but it is 
a bad supper.’ 

A lady walking with Mr. Bacon in Gray’s Inn walks, 
asked him, Whose that piece of ground lying next 
under the wails was? He answered, ‘ Theirs.” Then 
she asked him, If those fields beyond the walks were 
theirs too? He answered, ‘ Yes, Madam, those are 
ours, as you are ours, to look on, and no more.” 





His lordship, when he was newly made lord keeper, 
was in Gray’s Inn walks with sir Walter Raleigh ; 
one came and told him, that the earl of Exeter was 
above. He continued upon occasion still walking a 
good while. At last when he came up, my lord of Ex- 
eter met him, and said, ‘ My lord, I have made a great 
venture, to come up 80 high stairs, being a gouty man.’ 
His lordship answered, ‘ Pardon me, my lord, I have 
made the greatest venture of all; for! have ventured 
upon your patience.’ 

When sir Francis Bacon was made the king’s 
attorney, sir Edward Coke was put up from being lord 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, to be lord chief jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench; which 1s a place of greater 
honour, but of less profit; and withal was made privy 
counsellor. After a few days, the lord Coke meeting 
with the king’s attorney, said unto him, ‘ Mr. Attorney, 
this is all your doing: It is you that have made this 
stir. Mr. Attorney answered, ‘Ah! my lord, your 
lordship all this while hath grown in breadth; you 
must needs now grow in height, or else you would be 
a monster. 

One day queen Elizabeth told Mr. Bacon, that my 
lord of Essex, after great protestation of penitence and 
affection, fell in the end but upon the suit of renewing 
of his farm of sweet wines. He answered; ‘I read 
that in nature there be two kinds of motions or appetites 
in sympathy ; the one as of iron to the adamant, for per- 
fection ; the other as of the vine to the stake, for sus- 
tentation ; that her majesty was the one, and his suit 
the other.’ 

Mr. Bacon, after he had been vehement in parliament 
against depopulation and inclosures; and that soon 
after the queen had told him that she had referred the 
hearing of Mr. Mill’s cause to certain counsellors and 
judges ; and asked him how he liked of it? answered, 
‘Oh, madam, my mind is known; I am against all 
inclosures, and especially against inclosed justice.’ 

When sir Nicholas Bacon the lord keeper lived, 
every room in Gorhambury was served with a pipe of 
water from the ponds, distant about a mile off In the 
lifetime of Mr. Anthony Bacon, the water ceased. 
After whose death, his lordship coming to the inhe- 
ritance, could not recover the water without infinite 
charge: when he was lord chancellor, he built Verulam 
house, close by the pond-yard, for a place of privac 
when he was called upon to dispatch any urgent busi- 
ness. And being asked, why he built that house there ; 
his lordship answered, ‘that since he could not carry 
the water to his house, he would carry his house to the 
water.’ 

When my lord president of the council came first to 
be lord treasurer, he complained to my lord chancellor 
of the troublesomeness of the place ; for that the exche- 
quer was so empty; the lord chancellor answered, 
‘My lord, be of good cheer, for now you shall see the 
bottom of your business at the first.’ 

When his lordship was newly advanced to the great 
seal, Gondomar came to visit him. My lord said; 
that he was to thank God and the king for that ho- 
nour; but yet, so he might be rid of the burden, he 
could very willingly forbear the honour; and that he 
formerly had a desire, and the same continue’ with 
him stil, to lead a private life. Gondomar answered, 
that he would tell him a tale of an old rat, that would 
needs leave the world, and acquainted the young rats 
that he would retire into his hole, and spend his days 
solitarily: and would enjoy no more comfort: and 
commanded them upon his high displeasure, not to 
offer to come in unto him. ‘They forbore two or three 
day; et last, one that was more hardy than the rest, 
incited some of his fellows to go in with him, and he 
would venture to see how his father did; for he might 
be dead. ‘They went in, and found the old rat sitting 
in the midst of a rich Parmesan cheese. So he applied 
the fable after his witty manner. 

Rabelais tells a tale of one that was very fortunate in 
compounding differences. His son undertook the said 
course, but could not never compound any. Where- 
upon he came to his father, and asked him, What art 
he had to reconcile differences? He answered ; ‘he 
had no other but this: to watch when the two parties 
were much wearied, and their hearts were too great to 
seek reconcilement at one another’s hands; then to be 
a means betwixt them, and upon no other terms.” Af- 
ter which the son went home, and prospered in the 
same undertakings. 

Alonso Cartilio was informed by his steward of the 
greatness of his expense, being such as he could not 
hold out therewith. The bishop asked him, wherein it 
chiefly arose? His steward told him, in the multitude 
of his servants. The bishop bad him to make him a 
note of those that were necessary, and those that might 
be spared, Which he did. And the bishop taking 
occasion to read it before most of his servants, said to 
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need of them ; and these other also, because they have 
need of me.’ 

Mr. Marbury, the , would say, ‘that God 


was fain to do with wicked men, as men do with frisk- 
ing jades in a pasture, that cannot take them up, till 
they get them at a gate. So wicked men will not be 
taken up till the hour of death.’ 

Pope Sixtus the Fifth, who was a very poor man’s 
son, and his father’s house ill thatched, so that the sun 
came in many places, would sport with his ignobility, 
and say, ‘ that he was nato di casa illustre: son of an 
“When the hing of Spai conquered Portugal, he 

en ing oO ortugal, 

gave special pea to hie loutenent, that the soldiers 
should not spoil, lest he should alienate the hearts of 
the people: the army also suffered much scarcity of 
victual. Whereupon the Spanish soldiers would aiter- 
wards say, ‘that the won the king a kingdom 
on earth, as the kingdom of heaven used to be won: 
by fasting and abstaining from that which is another 
man’s.’ 

They feigned a tale of Sixtus Quintus, whom the 
called Size-ace, that after his death he went to hell, 
and the porter of hell said to him, ‘You have some 
reason to offer yourself to this place, because you were 
a wicked man ; but yet, because you were a pope, I 
have order not to receive you: you have a place of 
your own, purgatory; you may go thither.” So he 
went away, and sought about a great while for purga- 
tory, and could find no such place. Upon that he took 
heart, and went to heaven, and knocked; and St, 
Peter asked, ‘Who was there?’ He said, ‘ Sixtus 
or Whereunto St. Peter said, ‘Why do you 

nock? you have the keys.’ Sixtus answered, ‘It 
is true; but it is so long since they were given, as I 
doubt the wards of the lock be altered.’ 

Charles, king of Sweden, a great enemy of the 
Jesuits, when he took any of their colleges, he would 
hang the old Jesuits, and put the young to his mines, 
saying, ‘ thatsince they wrought so hard above ground, 
he would try how they could work under ground.’ 

In chancery, at one time when the counsel of the 
parties set forth the boundaries of the land in question, 
by the plot; and the counsel of one part said, ‘ We lie 
on this side, my lord ;’ and the counsel of the other 
part said, ‘ And we lie on this side:’ the lord chancel- 
lor Hatton stood up and said ; ‘If you lie on both 
sides, whom will you have me to believe ?’ 

Sir Edward Coke was wont to say, when a great 
man came to dinner to him, and gave him no know- 
ledge of his coming, ‘ Sir, since you sent me no word ot 
— coming, you must dine with me; but if | had 

nown of it in due time, 1 would have dined with 

ou,’ 

— Julius the Third, when he was made pope, 
gave his hat unto a youth, a favourite of his, with great 
scandal. Whereupon, at one time, a cardinal that 
might be free with him, said modestly to him, ‘ What 
did your holiness see in that young man to make him 
cardinal ? Julius answered, ‘What did you see in me 
to make me pope ?” 

The same Juhus, upon like occasion of speech, Why 
he should bear so great affection to the same young 
man ? would say, ‘that he found by astrology that it 
was the youth’s destiny to be a great prelate; which 
was impossible except himself were pope. And there- 
fore that he did raise him, as the driver on of own for~ 
tune.’ 

Sir Thomas More had only daughters at the first, 
and his wife did ever pray fora boy. At last she had 
a boy, which being come to man’s estate, proved but 
simple, Sir Thomas said to his wife ‘Thou prayedse 
My long for a boy, that he will be a boy as long as he 
ives.’ 

Sir Fulk Grevil, afterwards lord Broek, in parlia- 
ment, when the house ef commons, in a great business, 
stood much upon precedents, said unto them, ‘ Why 
do you stand so much upon precedents? ‘The times 
hereafter will be good or bad. _If good, precedents will 
do no harm ; if bad, power will make a way where it 
finds none? 

Sir Thomas More, on the day that he was beheaded, 
had a barber sent to him, because his hair was long ; 
which was thought would make him more commise- 
rated with the people. The barber came to him, and 
asked him, ‘ Whether he would be pleased to be trim- 
med ?” ‘In good faith, honest fellow,’ saith sir Thomas, 
‘the king and I have a suit for my head ; and till the 
title be cleared, I will do no cost upon it,’ 

Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, a great 
champion of the popish religion, was wont to say of the 
Protestants who ground upou the Scripture, ‘That 
pee | were like posts, that bring truth in their letters, 
and lies in their mouths,’ 

The former sir Thomas More had sent him by a 





his steward, ‘ Well, let these remain, because I have | suitor, chancery two silver flagons. When they 
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were pr by the gentleman’s servant, he said to 
one of his men, ‘Have him to the cellar, and let him 
have of my best wine:’ and, turning to the servant, 
said, ‘Tell thy master, if he like it, let him not 
8 it.’ 

Michael Angelo, the famous painter, painting in the 
pope’s chapel the portraiture of hell and damned souls, 
made one of the damned souls so like a cardinal that 
was his enemy, as every —_ at first sight knew it, 
Whereupon the cardinal complained to pope eer 
humbly praying it might be defaced. The pope sai 
to him, ‘ Why, you know very well, I have power to 
deliver a soul out of purgatory, but not out of hell.’ 

There was an agent here for the Dutch, called Car- 
rvon, and when he used to move the queen for farther 
succours and more men, my lord Henry Howard would 
say, ‘ That he agreed well with the name of Charon, 
ferryman, of hell ; for he came still for more men, to in- 
crease regnum umbrarum,’ 

hey were wont to call referring to the masters in 
chancery, committing. My lord keeper Egerton, when 
he was master of the rolls, was wont to ask, ‘ What 
the cause had done that it should be committed ?” 

They feigned a tale, principally against doctors’ re- 
sep in the chancery, that sir Nicholas Bacon, when 

e came to heaven gate, was opposed, touching an un- 
just decree which had been made in the chancery. Sir 
Nicholas desired to see the order, whereupon the de- 
cree was drawn up; and finding it to begin, Veneris, 
ete. ‘Why, saith he, ‘I was then sitting in the star 
chamber; this concerns the master of the rolls; let 
him answer it.’ Soon after came the master of the rolls, 
Cordal, who died indeed a small time after sir Nicholas 
Bacon ; and he was likewise stayed upon it; and look- 
ing into the order, he found, that upon the reading of 
a certificate of Dr. Gibson, it was ordered that his report 
should be decreed. And so he put it upon Dr. Gibson, 
and there it stuck. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, when a certain nimble-witted 
counsellor at the bar, who was forward to speak, did 
interrupt him often, said unto him, ‘There is a great 
difference betwixt you and me: a pain to me to speak, 
and a pain to you to hold your peace.’ 

The same sir Nicholas Bacon, upon bills exhibited 
to discover where lands lay, upon proof that they had a 
certain quantity of land, but could not set it forth, was 
wont to say; ‘ And if re cannot find your land in 
the country, how will you have me find it in the 
chancery ?” 

Mr. Howland, in conference with a young student, 
arguing a case, happened to say, ‘I would ask you but 
this question.’ The student presently interrupted him, 
to give him an answer. Whereunto Mr. Howland 
gravely said, ‘Nay, though I ask you a question, yet 

did not mean you should answer me; I mean to 
answer myself? 

Pope Adrian the Sixth was talking with the duke 
of Sesa, ‘that Pasquil gave great scandal, and, that he 
would have him thrown into the river ;? but Sesa an- 
swered, ‘ Do it not, holy father, for then he will turn 
frog; and whereas now he chants but by day, he will 
then chant by day and night’ 

There was a gentleman in Italy that wrote to a great 
friend of his, whom the pope had newly advanced to be 
cardinal, that he was very glad of his advancement, for 
the cardinal’s own sake; but he was sorry that himself 
had lost a good friend. 

There was a king of Hungary took a bishop in battle, 
and kept him prisoner: whereupon the pope writ a 
monitory to him, for that he had broken the privilege 
of the holy church, and taken his son. The king sent 
an embassage to him, and sent withal the armour 
wherein the bishop was taken, and this only in writing, 
Vide num hec sit vestis filii tui; ‘Know now whether 
this be thy son’s coat.’ 

Sir Amyas Pawlet, when he saw too much haste 
made in any matter, was wont to say, ‘Stay a while, 
that we may make an end the sooner.’ 

_A master of the requests to queen Elizabeth had 
divers times moved for audience, and been put off. At 
last he came to the queen in a progress, and had ona 
new pair of boots. ‘The queen, who loved not the smell 
of new leather, said to him, ‘Fy, sloven, thy new boots 
stink.” ‘Madam, said he, ‘it is not my new boots 
_ stink ; but it is the stale bills that I have kept so 

Cad 


At an act of the commencement, the answerer gave 
for his question, that an aristocracy was better than a 
monarchy. The replier, who was a dissolute man, did 
tax him, that being a private bred man, he would give 
a question of state. The answerer said, that the re- 
plier did much wrong the privilege of scholars, who 
would be much straitened if they should give questions 
of nothing but such things wherein they are practised: 
and added, ‘We have heard yourself ous of virtue, 
which no man will say you put much in practice? 








Queen Isabella of Spain used to say, ‘ Whosoever 
hath a good presence, and a fashion, carries con- 
tinual letters of recommendation.’ 

Alonso of Arragon was wont to say in commen- 
dation of ‘That age appeared to be best in four 
things: old wood best to burn ; old wine to drink ; old 
friends to trust; and old authors to read.’ 

It was said of Augustus, and afterwards the like was 
said of Septimius Severus, both which did infinite mis- 
chief in theis beginnings, and infinite good towards 
their ends, ‘that they should either have never been 
born or never died.’ : 

Constantine the Great, in a kind of envy, himselt 
being a great builder, as Trajan likewise was, would 
call FPrajan Parietaria: wall-flower ; because his name 
was upon so many walls. 

Alonso of Arragon was wont to say of himself, ‘ That 
he was a great necromancer, for that he used to ask 
counsel of the dead ;’ meaning of books. 

Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, in-a famine, sold 
all the rich vessels and ornaments of the church, to 
relieve the poor with bread; and said, ‘there was no 
reason that the dead temples of God should be 
sumptuously furnished, and the living temples suffer 
penury.’ 

Many men, especially such as affect gravity, have a 
manner, after other men’s speech, to shake their heads, 
A great officer of this land would say, ‘It was as men 
shake a bottle, to see if there were any wit in their 
heads or no.’ 

After a great fight, there came to the camp of Gon- 
salvo, the great captain, a gentleman proudly horsed 
and armed. Diego de Mendoza asked the great captain, 
‘Who is this?” Who answered, ‘It is saint Ermin, who 
never appears but after the storm.’ 

There was one that died greatly in debt: when it 
was reported in some company, where divers of his 
creditors casually were, that he was dead, one began 
to say, ‘ Well, if he be gone, then he hath carried five 
hundred ducats of mine with him into the other world :’ 
and another said, ‘ And two hundred of mine:’ and a 
third spake of great sums of his. Whereupon one that 
was amongst them said, ‘I perceive now, that though 
aman cannot carry any of his own with him into the 
next world, yet he may carry away that which is 
another man’s.’ 

Francis Carvajal, that was the great captain of the 
rebels of Peru, had often given the chase to Diego 
Centeno, a principal commander of the emperor’s 
party : he was afterwards taken by the emperor's lieu- 
tenant Gasca, and committed to the custody of Diego 
Centeno, who used him with all possible courtesy ; in- 
somuch as Carvajal asked him, ‘I pray, Sir, who are 
you, that use me with this courtesy?’ Centeno said, 
*Do not you know Diego Centeno?’ Carvajal an- 
swered, ‘Truly, Sir, 1 have been so used to see your 
back, as I knew not your face.’ 

There was a merchant died that was very far in 
debt; his goods and household stuff were set forth to 
sale, A stranger would needs buy a pillow there, say- 
ing, ‘ This pillow sure is good to sleep upon, since he 
could sleep that owed so many debts.’ 

A lover met his lady in a close chair. She thinking 
to have gone unknown, he came and spake to her.— 
She asked him, ‘How did you know me?’ He said, 
‘Because my wounds bleed afresh; alluding to the 
common tradition that the wounds of a body slain will 
bleed afresh upon the approach of the murderer. 

A gentleman brought music to ‘his lady’s window. 
She hated him, and had warned him often away ; and 
when he would not desist, she threw stones at him. 
Whereupon a gentleman said unto him, that was in his 
a : at greater honour can youhave to your 
music, than that stones come about you, as they did to 
— ? 

oranus the Spaniard, at a table at dinner, fell into 
an extolling his own father, saying, ‘If he could have 
wished of God, he could not have chosen amongst men 
a better father’ Sir Henry Savil said, ‘What not 
Abraham?’ Now Coranus was doubted to d d 
of a race of Jews. 

Bresquet, jester to Francis the First of France, did 
keep a calendar of fools, wherewith he did use to make 
the king sport; telling him ever the reason why he put 
any one into his calendar. When Charles the Fifth, 
emperor, upon confidence of the noble nature of Fran- 
cis, passed through France for the appeasing of the 
rebellion of Gaunt, Bresquet put him into his calendar. 
The king asked him the cause. He answered, ‘Be- 
cause you have suffered at the hands of Charles the 
greatest bitterness that ever prince did from another, 
nevertheless he would trust his person into your hands.’ 
‘Why Bresquet,’ said the king, ‘what wilt thou say, if 
thou seest him pass back in as great safety, as if he 
marched through the midst of Spain?” Saith Bresquet, 
‘Why, then 1 will put him out, and put in you.’ 








Archbishop Grindall was wont to say, ‘that the 
physicians here in England were not good at the cure 
of particular diseases ; but had only the power of the 
church to bind and loose.’ 

Cosmus, duke of Florence, was wont to say of per- 
fidious friends, ‘ that we read, that we ought to forgive 
our enemies ; but we do not read that we ought our 
sa 

‘apist being opposed by a Protestant, ‘ that the 
had no wh ap term peli Yes; for pe 
read that the people laid their sick in the streets, that 
the shadow of saint Peter might come upon them ; and 
that a shadow was an image, and the obscurest of all 
images.’ 

Sir Edward Dyer, a grave and wise gentleman, did 
much believe in Killy” the alchemist, that. he did in- 
deed the work, and did make gold; insomuch that he 
went into Germany, where Kelly then was, to inform 
himself fully thereof. After his return, he dined with 
my lord of san where at that time was at the 
table Dr. Brown, the physician. They fell in talk of 
Kelly. Sir Edward Dyer, turning to the Archbishop 
said, ‘I do assure your grace that what I shall tell you 
is truth; I am an eye-witness thereof ; and if I] had not 
seen it, I should not have believed it. I saw Mr. Kelly 
put off the base metal into the crucible ; and after it was 
seta little upon the fire, and avery small quantity of the 
medicine put in, and stirred with a stick of wood, it 
came forth, in great proportion, perfect gold; to the 
touch, to the hammer, and to the test.’ lord Arch- 
bishop said, ‘You had need take heed what you say, 
sir Edward Dyer, for here is an infidel at the board’— 
Sir Edward Dyer said again pleasantly, ‘I should have 
looked for an infidel sooner in any place than at your 
grace’s table.’ ‘What say you, Dr. Brown?’ said the 
archbishop. Dr. Brown answered, after his blunt and 
huddling manner; ‘The gentleman hath spoken 
enough for me” ‘Why,’ said the archbishop, ‘ what 
hath he said?” ‘Marry,’ saith Dr. Brown, ‘he said he 
would not have believed it, except he had seen it; and 
and no more will I’ 

Dr. Johnson said, that in sickness there were three 
things that were material; the physician, the disease, 
and the patient: and if any two of these joined, then 
they get the victory: for, Ne Hercules quidem contra 
duos. If the physician and the patient join, then down 
goes the disease ; for then the patient recovers: if the 
physician and the disease join, that is a strong disease ; 
and the physician mistaking the cure, then down goes 
the patient: if the patient and the disease join, then 
down goes the physician ; for he is discredited. 

Mr. Bettenham said, that virtuous men were like 
some herbs and spices that give not out their sweet 
smell, till they be broken or crushed. 

There was a painter became a physician: whereupon 
one said to him, ‘You have done well ; for before, the 
faults of your work were seen; but now, they are un- 
seen,’ 

There was a gentleman that came to the tilt all in 
orange-tawny, and ran very ill. The next day he 
came again all in green, and ran worse. There was 
one of the lookers-on asked another, ‘What is the 
reason that this gentleman changeth his colours?” The 
other answered, ‘Sure, because it may be reported, 
that the gentleman in the green ran worse than the 
gentleman in the orange-tawny.’ 

Zelim was the first of the Ottomans that did shave 
his beard, whereas his predecessors wore it long. One 
of his bashaws asked him, Why he altered the cus- 
tom of his predecessors? He answered, ‘ Because you 
bashaws may not lead me by the beard, as you did 
them.’ 

neas Sylvius, that was Pope Pius Secundus, was 
wont to say, that the former popes did wisely to set the 
lawyers a-work to debate, whether the donation of 
Constantine the Great to Sylvester, of St. Peter’s 
patrimony, were good or valid in law or no? the better 
to skip over the matter in fact, whether there was ever 
bas Sone thing at all or no. 

he lord bishop Andrews was asked at the first 
coming over of the archbishop of Spalato, whether he 
were a Protestant or no? He answered; ‘Truly I 
know not: but I think he is a detestant ;’ that was, of 
most of the opinions of Rome. 

It was said amongst some of the eave prelates of 
the council of Trent, in which the school-divines bare 
the sway; that the school-men were like the astrono- 
mers, who to save the phenomena framed to their con- 
ceit eccentrics and epicycles, and a wonderful engine 
of orbs, though no such things were : so they, to save 
the practice of the church, had devised a great number 
of strange positions. ak . 

Zneas Sylvius would say, that the Christian faith 
and law, though it had not been confirmed _—. 
-, yet was worthy to be received for the honesty 

reot. 
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Mr. Bacon would say, that it was in his business, as 
it is frequently in the ways: that the next way is com- 
monly the foulest ; and that if a man will go the fairest 
way, he must go somewhat about. 

Mr. Bettenham, reader of Gray’s Inn, used to say, 
that riches were like muck; when it lay in a heap it 
gave but a stench and ill odour; but when it was 
spread upon the ground, then it was cause of much 
fruit. 

Cicero married his daughter to Dolabella, that held 
Ceesar’s party: ag ‘had married J ulia, that was 
Cesar’s daughter. After, when Caesar and Pompey 
took arms one against the other, and Pompey had pass- 
ed the seas, and Cesar possessed Italy, es stayed 
somewhat long in Italy, but at last sailed over to join 
with Pompey ; who, when he came to him, Pompey 
said, ‘You are welcome, but where left you your 
son-in-law ?’ Cicero answered, ‘ With your father-in- 
law.’ 

Vespasian and Titus his eldest son were both absent 
from Rome when the empire was cast upon Vespasian ; 
Domitian his younger son was at Rome, who took upon 
him the affairs; and being of a turbulent spirit, made 
many changes; and displaced divers officers and go- 
vernors of provinces, sending them successors. So 
when Vespasian returned to Rome, and Domitian 
came into his presence, Vespasian.said to him; ‘ Son, 
I looked when you would have sent me a successor.’ 

Nero loved a beautiful youth, whom he used viciously, 
and called him wife: there was a senator of Rome that 
said secretly to his friend, ‘ It was a pity Nero’s father 
had not such a wife.’ 

Galba succeeded Nero, and his age being despised, 
there was much licence and confusion in Rome during 
his empire ; whereupon a senator said in full senate; 
* It were better to live where nothing is lawful, than 
where all things are lawful.’ 

Augustus Cesar did write to Livia, who was over- 
sensible of some ill words that had been spoken ot 
them both: ‘ Let it not trouble thee, my Livia, if any 
man speak ill of us; for we have enough that no man 
can do ill unto us.’ 

Chilon said, that kings, friends, and favourites, were 
like casting counters ; that sometimes stood for one, 
sometimes for ten, sometimes for a hundred. 

Theodosius, when he was pressed by a suitor, and 
denied him; the suitor said, ‘ Why, Sir, you promised 
it’ He answered ; ‘I said it, but I did not promise it, 
if it be unjust” 

The Romans, when they spake to the people, were 
wont to style them, Ye Romans: when commanders 
in war spake to their army, they styled them, My sol- 
diers. There was a mutiny in Cesar’s army, and 
somewhat the soldiers would have had, yet they would 
not declare themselves in it, but only demanded a mis- 
sion, or discharge; though with no intention it should 
be granted : but, knowing that Cesar had at that time 
great need of their service, thought by that means to 
wrench him to their other desires: whereupon with 
one cry they usked mission. Cesar, after silence made, 
said ; ‘I for my part, ye Romans,’ This title did ac- 
tually speak them to be dismissed: which voice they 
had no sooner heard, but they mutinied again; and 
would not suffer him to go on with his speech, until he 
had called them by the name of his soldiers: and so 
with that one word he appeased the sedition. 

Cesar would say of Sylla, for that he did resign his 
dictatorship ; ‘Sylla was ignorant of letters, he could 
not dictate.’ 

Seneca said of Cesar, ‘that he did quickly show the 
sword, but never leave it off? 

Diogenes begging, as divers philosophers then used, 
did beg more of a prodigal man, than of the rest which 
were present. Whereupon one said to him; ‘See your 
baseness, that when you find a liberal mind, you will 
take most of him.’ ‘No, said Diogenes, ‘but I mean 
to beg of the rest again.’ 

Themistocles, when an ambassador from a mean 
estate did speak great matters, said to him, ‘ Friend, thy 
words would require a city.’ 

They would say of the duke of Guise, Henry, ‘that 
he was the greatest usurer in France, for that he had 
turned all his estate into obligations.’ Meaning, that 
he had sold and oppignerated all his patrimony, to give 
larce donatives to other men. 

Cwsar Borgia, after long division between him and 
the lords of Romagna, fell to accord with them. In this 
accord there was an article, that he should not call 
them at any time all together in person. The meaning 
was, that knowing his dangerous nature, if he meant 
them treason, he might have opportunity to oppress them 
all together at once. Nevertheless, he ant such fine 
art and fair carriage, that he won their confidence to 
meet all together in council at Cinigaglia; where he 
murdered them all. This act, when it was related unto 
pope Alexander, his father, by a cardinal, as a thing 





happy, but very perfidious; the pope said, ‘It was 
the’ that beoke that convenant first, in coming all to- 
ether.’ 

° Titus Quinctius was in the council of the Achaians, 
what time they deliberated, whether in the war then to 
follow, between the Romans and king Antiochus, they 
should confederate themselves with the Romans, or 
with king Antiochus? In that council the /Etolians, 
who incited the Achaians against the Romans, to dis- 
able their forces, mve t words, as if the late vic- 
tory the Romans tained against Philip, king ot 
Macedon, had been chiefly by the strength and forces 
of the Etolians themselves: and on the other side the 
ambassador of Antiochus did extol the forces of his 
master; sounding what an innumerable company he 
brought in his army; and gave the nations strange 
names ; as Ely s, Cad , and others. After 
both their harangues, Titus Quinctius, when he rose 
up, said ; ‘It was af easy matter to perceive what it 
was that had joined Antiochus and the /tolians to- 
gether ; that it appeared to be by the reciprocal lying 
of each, touching the other’s forces.’ 

Plato was amorous of a young gentleman, whose 
name was Stella, that studied astronomy, and went oft 
in the clear nights to look upon the stars. Whereupon 
Plato wished himself heaven, that he might look upon 
Stella with a thousand eyes.’ 

The Lacedemonians were besieged by the Athe- 
nians in the portof Pyle, which was won, and some 
slain, and some taken. There was one said to one of 
them that was taken, by way of scorn, ‘Were they 
not brave men that lost their lives at the port of Pyle 
He answered, ‘Certainly a Persian arrow is much to 
be set by, if it can choose out a brave man.’ 

Clodius was acquitted by acorrupt jury, that had 
palpably taken shares of money: before they gave 
up their verdict, they prayed of the senate a guard, that 
they might do their consciences, for that Clodius was a 
very seditious young nobleman. Whereupon all the 
world gave him for condemned. But acquitted he was. 
Catulus, the next day seeing some of them that had 
acquitted him together, said to them; ‘What made 
you ask of usa guard? Were you afraid your money 
should be taken from you ? 

At the same judgment, Cicero gave in evidence upon 
oath: and when the jury, which consisted of fifty-seven, 
had passed against his evidence, one day in the senate 
Cicero and Clodius being in altercation, Clodius up- 
braided him, and said, ‘The jury gave you no credit.’ 
Cicero answered, ‘ Five-and-twenty gave me credit : 
but there were two-and-thirty that gave you no credit, 
for they had their money beforehand.’ 

Sir Henry Savil was asked by my lord of Essex his 
opinion touching poets ? He answered my lord ; ‘ that 
he thought them the best writers, next to them that 
writ prose.’ 

Diogenes, having seen that the kingdom of Macedon, 
which before was contemptible and low, began to come 
aloft when he died, was asked, how he would be buried ? 
He answered, ‘ With my face downwards ; for within 
a while the world will be turned upside down, and then 
I shall lie right.’ 

Cato the elder was wont to say; that the Romans 
were like sheep ; a man were better to drive a flock of 
them, than one of them. 

When Lycurgus was to reform and alter the state of 
Sparta ; in consultation one advised, that it should be 
reduced to an absolute popular equaiity : but Lycurgus 
said to him ; ‘Sir, begin it in your own house.’ 

Bion, that was an atheist, was showed in a port city, 
in a temple of Neptune, many tables of pictures, of 
such as had in tempests made their vows to Neptune, 
and were saved from shipwreck: and was asked, 
‘How say you now? Do you not acknowledge the 
power of the gods?’ But saith he; ‘Ay, but where 
are they painted that have been drowned after their 
vows ?” 

Cicero was at dinner, where there was an ancient 
lady that spake of her own years, and said, ‘she was 
but forty years old.’ One that sat by Cicero rounded 
him in the ear, and said ; ‘ She talks of forty years old ; 
but she is far more, out of question.’ Cicero answered 
him again ; ‘I must believe her, for I have heard her 
say so any time these ten years.’ 

There was a soldier that vaunted before Julius Cesar 
of the hurts he had received in his face. Julius Cesar 
knowing him to be but a coward, told him ; ‘ You 
were best take heed next time you run away, how you 
look back.’ 

There was a suitor to Vespasian, who, to lay his 
suit fairer, said it was for his brother ; whereas in- 
deed it was for a piece of ners Some about Ves- 
pasian told the emperor, to cross him, that the party his 
servant spoke for, was not his brother ; but that he 
did it upon a bargain. Vespasian sent for the party 
interested, and asked him ; ‘ Whether his mean em- 








ployed by him was his brother or no?” He durst not 
tell untruth to the emperor, and confessed he was not 
his brother. Whereupon the emperor said, ‘This 
do, fetch me the money, and you shall have your suit 
dispatched.’ Which he did. Thecourtier, which was 
the mean, solicited Vespasian soon after about his suit : 
‘ Why,’ saith Vespasian, ‘I gave it last day to a brother 
ovenedh ian asked of Apolloni ha’ the 

as onius, what was the cause 
of Nero’s ruin? Who answered, ‘ Nero could tune 
the harp well, but in government he did always wind 
up the strings too high, or let them down too low.’ 

Dionysius the tyrant, after he was deposed and 
brought to Corinth, kept a school. Many used to visit 
him ; and amongst others, one when he came in, open- 
ed his mantle and shook his clothes ; thinking to give 
Dionysius a gentle scorn ; because it was the manner 
to do so for them that came in to see him while he 
was tyrant. But Dionysius said to him, ‘I prithee do 
so, rather when thou goest out, that we may see thou 
stealest nothing away.’ 

Diogenes, one terrible frosty morning, came into 
the market-place, and stood naked, shaking, to show 
his tolerance. Many of the people came about him, 
pitying him: Plato ape by, and knowing he did it 
to be seen, said to the people as he went by; ‘If you 
pity him indeed, let him alone to himself” 

Aristippus was earnest suitor to Dionysius for some 

it, who would give no ear tohis suit. Aristippus 
fell at his feet, and then Dionysius granted it. One that 
stood by said afterwards to Aristippus; ‘ You a philo- 
sopher, and be so base as to throw yourself at the ty- 
rant’s feet to get a suit’ Aristippus answered, ‘ The 
fault is not mine, but the fault is in Dionysius, that 
carries his ears in his feet.’ 

Solon, when he wept for his son’s death, and one 
said to him, ‘ Weeping will not help ;’ answered, ‘Alas, 
therefore | weep, because weeping will not help.’ 

The same Solon being asked ; whether he had given 
the Athenians the best laws? answered, ‘ The best of 
those that they would have received.’ 

One said to Aristippus; ’Tis a strange thing, why 
men should rather give to the poor, than to philosophers. 
He answered, ‘ Because they think themselves may 
sooner come to be poor, than to be philosophers.’ 

Trajan would say of the vain jealousy of princes, 
that seek to make away those that aspire to their suc- 
cession ; ‘that there was never king that did put to 
death his successor, 

When it was represented to Alexander, to the ad- 
vantage of Antipater, who was a stern and imperious 
man, that he only of all his lieutenants wore no purple, 
but kept the Macedonian habit of black; Alexander 
said, ‘ Yea, but Antipater is all purple within” 

Alexander used to say of his two friends, Craterus, 
and Hephestion ; that Hephwstion loved Alexander, 
and Craterus loved the king.’ : 

it fell out so, that as Livia went abroad in Rome, 
there met her naked young men that were sporting in 
the streets, which Augustus went about severely to pun- 
ish in them ; but Livia spake for them, and said, ‘It was 
no more to a chaste women than so many statues.’ 

Philip of Macedon was wished to banish one for 
speaking ill of him. But Philip answered ; ‘ Better he 
speak where we are both known, than where we are 
both unknown.’ 

Lucullus entertained Pompey in one of his magni- 
ficent houses: Pompey said, ‘ This is a marvellous 
fair and stately house for the summer: but methinks it 
should be very cold for winter’ Lucullus answered, 
‘Do you not think me as wise as divers fowls are, to 
change my habitation in the winter season ?” 

Plato entertained some of his friends at a dinner, and 
had in the chamber a bed, or couch, neatly and costl 
furnished. Diogenes came in, and got up upon the bed, 
and trampled it, saying, ‘I trample upon the pride of 
Plato.’ Plato mildly answered, ‘ But with greater 
pride, Diogenes.’ 

Pompey being commissioner for sending grain to 
Rome ni ime of ‘dearth, when he came to reg whe 
it very tempestuous and dangerous, insomuch as those 
about him advised him by no means to embark ; but 
er said, ‘lt is of necessity that I go, not that 

ive. 

Demsothenes was upbraided by Zschines, that his 
speeches did smell of the lamp. But Demosthenes 
said, ‘ Indeed there is a t deal of difference between 
that which you and I do by lamplight.” 
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sent glory, said unto one of his friends, ‘ If I had not 
been undone, I had been undone.’ 

Philo Judzus saith, that the sense is like the sun ; 
for the sun seals up the globe of heaven, and opens the 

lobe of earth: so the sense doth obscure heavenly 

he , and reveals earthly things. ; 

ye after the battle of Granicum, had very 
great offers made him by Darius ; consulting with his 
captains concerning them, Parmenio said, ‘Sure I 
would accept of these offers, if I were as Alexander.’ 
Alexander answered, ‘So would I, if I were as Par- 
menio,’ , 

Alexander was wont to say, he knew himself to be 
mortal, chiefly by two things ; sleep and lust. 

tus Caser would say, that he wondered that 
Alexander feared he should want work, having no 
more worlds to conquer: as if it were not as hard a 
matter to keep, as to conquer. 

Antigonus, when it was told him, that the enemy 
had such volleys of arrows that they did hide the sun, 
said, ‘ That falls out well, for itis hot weather, and so 
we shall fight in the shade.’ 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and 
married a young woman. His son came to him, and 
said ; ‘ Sir, what have I offended, that you have brought 
a step-mother into your house?’ ‘ Nay, quite contrary, 
son: thou pleasest me so well, as I would be glad to 
have more such.’ 

Crassus the orator had a fish which the Romans 
called Murena, that he made very tame and fond of 
him ; the fish died, and Crassus wept for it. One day 
falling in contention with Domitius in the senate, Do- 
mitius said, ‘ Foolish Crassus, you wept for your Mu- 
rena’ Crassus replied, ‘That is more than you did 
for both your wives.’ 

Philip, Alexander’s father, gave sentence against a 
prisoner what time he was drowsy, and seemed to give 
small attention. The prisoner, after sentence was pro- 
nounced, said, ‘ I appeal.’ The king, somewhat stirred, 
said; ‘To whom do you appeal?’ The prisoner an- 
swered, ‘ From Philip when he gave no ear, to Philip 
when he shall give ear.’ 

There was a philosopher that disputed with the em- 
eror Adrian, and did it but weakly. One of his 
riends that stood by, afterwards said unto him, ‘ Me- 

thinks you were not like yourself last day, in argument 
with the emperor; I could have answered better my- 
self’ ‘Why,’ said the philosopher, ‘ would you have 
me contend with him that commands thirty legions?’ 

When Alexander passed into Asia, he gave large 
donatives to his captains, and other principal men of 
virtue ; insomuch as Parmenio asked him, ‘ Sir, what 
do you keep for yourself?” He answered, ‘ Hope.’ 

espasian set a tribute upon urine; Titus his son 
emboldened himself to speak to his father of it; and 
represented it as a thing indign and sordid. Vespasian 
said nothing for the time; but a while after, when it 
was forgotten, sent fora piece of silver out of the tri- 
bute-money ; and called to his son, bidding him to 
smell to it; and asked him, whether he found any 
offence? Who said, ‘No.’ ‘Why so?’ saith Vespa- 
sian again ; ‘yet this comes out of urine,’ 

Nerva the emperor succeeded Domitian, who had 
been tyrannical, and in his time many noble houses 
were overthrown by false accusations; theinstruments 
whereof were chiefly Marcellus and Regulus. The 
emperor Nerva one night supped privately with some 
six or seven: amongst whom there was one that was a 
dangerous man ; and began to take the like courses as 
Marcellus and Regulus had done. The emperor fell 
into discourse of the injustice and tyranny of the former 
time; and by name, of the two accusers; and said, 
‘What should we do with them, if we had them now ?” 
One of them that was at supper, and was a free-spoken 
senator, said, ‘ Marry, they should sup with us.’ 

There was one that found a great mass of money 
digging under ground in his grandfather’s house ; and 
being somewhat doubtful of the case, signified it to the 
emperor that he had found such treasure. ‘The empe- 
ror made a rescript thus; ‘Use it’ He writ back 
again, that the sum was greater than his estate or con- 
dition could use. The emperor writ a new rescript 
thus: ‘ Abuse it. 

Julius Cesar, as he passed by, was, by acclamation 
of some that stood in the way, termed King, to try how 
the people would take it. The people showed great 
murmur and distaste at it. Cvsar, finding where the 
wind stood, slighted it, and said, ‘I am not king, but 
Cesar ;’ as if they had mistaken his name. For Rex 
was a surname amongst the Romans, as King is withus.’ 

When Creesus, for his glory, showed Solon his great 
treasures of gold, Solon said to him, ‘If another king 
come that hath better iron than you, he will be master 
 Asispelor cng soechosind of 

istippius bein ed of luxury by one that 
was pattie, for that he gave six ervwns fit a small 





fish, answered, ‘ Why, what would you have given ?’ 
The other said, ‘Some twelve-pence.” Anstippus 
said again, ‘ And six crowns is no more with me.’ 

Plato reprehended severely a young man for enter- 
ing into a dissolute house. The yonng man said to 
him, ‘ Why do you reprehend so sharply for so small a 
matter?’ Plato replied, ‘But custom is no small matter.’ 

Archidamus, king of mon, having received 
from Philip king of Macedon, after Philip had won the 
victory of Chwronea upon the Athenians, proud letters, 
writ y er to him, ‘ That if he measured his own 
shadow, he would find it no longer than it was before 
his victory.’ 

Pyrrhus, when his friends congratulated to him his 
victory over the Romans under the conduct of Fabricius, 
but with great slaughter of his own side, said to them 
again, ‘ Yes, but if we have such another victory, we 
are undone.’ 

Plato was wont to say of his master Socrates, that 
he was like the apothecaries’ gally-pots ; that had on 
the outside apes, and owls, and satyrs; but within, 
precious drugs, 

Alexander sent to Phocion a great present of money. 
Phocion said to the messenger, ‘ Why doth the king 
send to me, and to none else?? The messenger an- 
swered, ‘ Because he takes you to be the only good 
man in Athens.’ Phocion replied, ‘If he thinks so, 
pray let him suffer me to be so still.’ 

t a banquet, where those that were called the seven 
wise men of Greece were invited by the ambassador of 
a barbarous king ; the ambassador related, that there 
was a neighbour mightier than his master, picked 
quarrels with him, by making impossible demands, 
otherwise threatening war; and now at that present 
had demanded of him, to drink up the sea, Whereunto 
one of the wise men said, ‘I would have him undertake 
it? ‘Why,’ saith the ambassador, ‘how shall he 
come off?? ‘Thus,’ saith the wise man; ‘let that 
king first stop the rivers which run into the sea, which 
are no part of the bargain, and then your master will 
perform it. 

At the same banquet, the ambassador desired the 
seven, and some other wise men that were at the ban- 
quet, to deliver every one of them, some sentence or 
parable, that he might report to his king the wisdom of 
Grecia, which they did ; only one was silent; which 
the ambassador perceiving, said to him, ‘Sir, let it not 
displease you; why do not you say somewhat that I 
may report ?? He answered, ‘Report to your lord, 
that there are of the Grecians that can hold their peace.’ 

The Lacedemonians had in custom to speak very 
short, which being an empire, they might do at plea- 
sure; but after their defeat at Leuctra, in an assembly 
of the Grecians, they made a long invective against 
Epaminondas ; who stood up, and said no more than 
this; ‘I am glad we have brought you to speak long.’ 

Fabius Maximus being resolved to draw the war in 
length, still waited upon Hannibal’s progress to curb 
him; and for that purpose he encamped upon the high 
ground: but Terentius his colleague fought with Han- 
nibal, and was in great peril of overthrow; but then 
Fabius came down from the high grounds, and got the 
day. Whereupon Hannibal said, ‘ that he did ever 
think that that same cloud that hanged upon the hills, 
would at one time or other give a tempest.’ 

Hanno the Carthaginian was sent commissioner by 
the state, after the second Carthaginian war, to suppli- 
cate for the peace, and in the end obtained it: yet one 
of the sharper senators said, ‘ You have often broken 
with us the peaces whereunto you have been sworn; I 
pray, by what god will you swear?’ Hanno answered; 
‘ By the same gods that have punished the former per- 
jury so severely.’ 

wsar, when he first possessed Rome, Pompey being 
fled, offered to enter the sacred treasury to take the 
moneys that were there stored ; and Metellus, tribune 
of the people did forbid him: and when Metellus was 
violent in it, and would not desist, Ceesar turned to him, 
and said, ‘ Presume no farther, or I will lay you dead.’ 
And when Metellus was with those words somewhat 
astonished, Cesar added; ‘Young man, it had been 
easier for me todo this than to speak it” 

Caius Marius was general of the Romans against 
the Cimbers, who came with such a sea of people upon 
Italy. In the fight there was a band of the Cadurcians 
of a thousand, that did notable service ; whereupon, 
after the fight, Marius did denison them all for citizens 
of Rome, gh there was no law to warrant it. One 
of his friends did present it unto him, that he had trans- 
gressed the law, because that privilege was not to be 
granted but by the people. hereunto Marius an- 
swered ; * That for the noise of arms he could not hear 
the laws.’ 

Pompey did consummate the war against Sertorius, 
when Metellus had brought the enemy somewhat low. 
He did also consummate the war against the fugitives, 





whom Crassus had before defeated in a great battle, 
So when Lucullus had had great and glorious victories 
against Mithridates and Tigranes; yet Pompey, by 


means his friends made, was sent to put an end to that 


war. Whereupon Lucullus taking indignation, as a 
disgrace offered to himself, said ; ‘ that Pompey was a 
carrion crow: when others had strucken down the 
bodies, then Pompey came and preyed upon them,’ 

Antisthenes bemg asked of one what learning was 
most necessary for man’s life? answered, ‘To vuoleare 
that which is nought.’ 

Alexander visited Diogenes in his tub; and when 
he asked him, what he would desire of him? Diogenes 
answered ; ‘ That you would stand a little aside, that 
the sun may come to me.’ 

The same Diogenes, when mice came about him as 
he was eating, said; ‘I see that even Diogenes nourish. 
eth parasites,’ 

iero visited by Pythagoras, asked him, ‘ of what 
condition he was?’ Py ras answered; ‘Sir, I 
know you have been at the lym ian games” ‘ Yes,’ 
saith Hiero, ‘ 'Thither,’ saith Py goras, ‘come some 
to win the prizes. Some come to sell their merchandise, 
because it is a kind of mart of all Greece: Some come 
to meet their friends, and to make merry; because of 
the great confluence of all sorts. Others come only to 
look on. I am one of them that come to look on? 
Meaning it, of philosophy, and the contemplative life. 

Heraclitus the obscure said; ‘ The dry light is the 
best soul ;? meaning, when the faculties intellectual are 
in vigour, not drenched, or, as it were, blooded by the 
affections. 

One of the philosophers was asked, ‘ what a wise 
man differed from a fool?’ He answered, ‘ Send them 
both naked to those that know them not, and you shall 

receive.’ 

There was a law made by the Romans against the 
bribery and extortion of the governors of provinces, 
Cicero saith in a speech of his to the people, ‘ that he 
thought the provinces would petition to the state of 
Rome to have that law repealed. For,’ saith he, ‘ before 
the governors did bribe and extort as much as was 
sufficient for themselves: but now they bribe and 
extort as much as may be enough not only for them- 
selves but for the judges, and jurors, and magistrates.’ 

Aristippus sailing in a tempest, showed signs of fear. 
One of the seamen said to him, in an insulting manner: 
‘ We that are plebeians are not troubled ; you that are 


‘a philosopher are afraid.’ Aristippus answered: ‘ That 


there is not the like wager upon it, for you to perish 
and for me.’ 

There was an orator that defended a cause of Aris- 
tippus, and prevailed. Afterward he asked Aristippus ; 
‘ Now, in your distress, what did Socrates do you 
good?’ Aristippus answered ; ‘ Thus, in making that 
which you said of me to be true” 

There was an Epicurean vaunted, that divers of 
other sects of philosophers did after turn Epicureans ; 
but there never were any Epicureans that turned to any 
other sect. Whereupon a philosopher that was of 
another sect, said; ‘The reason was plain, for that 
cocks may be made capons, but capons could never 
be made cocks.’ 

Chilton would say, ‘That gold was tried with the 
touchstone, and men with gold,’ 

Simonides being asked of Hiero, what he thought of 
God? asked a seven-night’s time to consider of it : 
and at the seven-night’s end, he asked a fortnight’s 
time ; at thefortnight’s end,a month. At which Hiero 
marvelling, Simonides answered ; ‘that the longer he 
thought upon the matter, the more difficult he found it.’ 

A Spaniard was censuring to a French gentleman 
the want of devotion amongst the French; in that 
whereas in Spain, when the sacrament goes to the sick, 
any that meets with it, turns back and waits upon it to 
the house whither it goes ; but in France they only do 
reverence, and pass by, But the French gentleman 
answered him, ‘There is reason for it ; for here with 
us, Christ is secure amongst his friends ; but in Spain 
there be so many Jews and Moranos, that it is not 
amiss for him to have a convoy.’ 

Mr. Popham, afterwards lord chief justice Popham 
when he was speaker, and the house of commons ha 
sat long, and done in effect nothing ; coming one day 
to queen Elizabeth, she said to him; ‘Now, Mr. 
Speaker, what hath passed in the commons’ house ?” 

e answered, ‘If it please your majesty, seven weeks.’ 

Themistocles in his lower fortune wasin love with a 
young gentleman who scorned him ; but when he 
grew to his greatness, which was soon after, he sought 

im: Themistocles said, ‘ We are both grown wise, but 
too late.’ : 

Bion was sailing, and there fell out a Freat tempest : 
and the mariners, that were wicked and dissoulte fel- 
lows, called upon the gods ; but Bion said to them, 
‘ Peace, let them not know you are here.’ 
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The Turks made an expedition into Persia ; and be- 
cause of the strait jaws of the mountains of Armenia, 
the bashaws consulted which way they should get in. 
One that heard the debate said, ‘Here is much ado 
how you shall get in; but I hear nobody take care 
how you should get out.’ 

Philip king of Macedon maintained arguments with 
a musician in points of his art, somewhat peremptorily ; 
but the musician said to him, ‘God forbid, sir, your 
fortune were so hard, that you should know these 
things better than myself.’ 

Antalcidas, when an Athenian said to him, ‘Ye 
Spartans are unlearned ;’ said again, ‘True, for we 
have learned no evil nor vice of you.’ 

Pace, the bitter fool, was not suffered to come at 
queen Elizabeth, because of his bitter humour. Yet at 
one time, some persuaded the queen that he should 
come to her ; undertaking for him, that he should keep 
within compass: so he was brought to her, and the 
queen said: ‘Come on, Pace ; now we shall hear of 
our faults.’ Saith Pace ; ‘I do not use to talk of that 
that all the town talks of? 

Bishop Latimer said, in a sermon at court, ‘ That he 
heard great speech that the king was poor ; and many 
ways were pase to make him nich: for his 
part he had thought of one way, which was, that they 
should help the king to some good office, for all his 
officers were rich.’ 

After the defeat of Cyrus the younger, Falinus was 
sent by the king to the Grecians, who had for their 
part rather victory than otherwise, tocommand them to 
yield their arms ; which when it was denied, Falinus 
said toClearchus, ‘ Well, then, the king lets you know, 
that if you remove from the place where you are now 
encamped, it is war: if you stay, itis truce. What 
shall If say you will do? Clearchus answered, ‘It 
pleaseth us, as it pleaseth the king.’ ‘How is that ?” 
saith Falinus. Saith Clearchus, ‘If we remove, war : 
if we stay, truce :’ and so would not disclose his purpose. 

Alcibiades came to Pericles, and stayed a while ere 
he was admitted. When he came in, Pericles civilly 
excused it, and said, ‘I was studying how to give mine 
account. But Alcibiades said to him, ‘If you will be 
ruled by me, study rather how to give no account.’ 

Mendoza that was viceroy of Peru, was wont to say, 
‘ That the government of Peru was the best place that 
the king of Spain gave, save that it was somewhat too 
near Madrid.’ 

When Vespasian passed from Jewry, to take upon 
him the empire, he went by Alexandria, where remained 
two famous philosophers, Apollonius and Euphrates. 
The emperor heard the discourse, touching matter of 
state, in the presence of many. And when he was 
weary of them, he brake off, and in a secret derision, 
finding their discourses but speculative, and not to be 
put in practice, said, ‘O that i might govern wise men, 
and wise men govern me.’ 

Cardinal Ximenes, upon a muster, which was taken 
against the Moors, was spoken to by a servant of his 
to stand a little out of the smoke of the harquebuss : 
but he said again, ‘That that was his incense.’ 

_ Nero was wont to say of his master Seneca, ‘ That 
his style was like mortar without lime.’ 

_ Augustus Cesar, out of great indignation against 
his two daughters, and Posthumus Agrippa, his grand- 
child ; whereof the two first were infamous, and the 
last otherwise unworthy ; would say, ‘ That they were 
not his seed, but some imposthumes that had broken 
from him,’ 

A seaman coming before the judges of the Admiralty 
for admittance into an office of a ship bound for the 
Indies, was by one of the judges much slighted, as an 
insufficient person for that office he sought to obtain ; 
the judge telling him, ‘that he believed he could not 
say the points of his compass.’ The seaman answered 
‘ That he could say them, under favour, better than he 
could say his Pater-noster.’ The judge replied, ‘ that 
he would wager twenty shillings with him upon that.’ 
The seaman taking him up, it came to trial: and the 
seaman began, and said all the points of his compass 
a exactly : the judge likewise said his Pater-noster : 
and when he had nished it, he required the wager, ac- 
cording to agreement ; because the seaman was to say 
his compass better than he his Pater-noster, which he 
had not performed. ‘ Nay, I pray, Sir, hold,’ quoth the 
seaman, ‘the wager is not finished; for [ have but 
halfdone:’ and so he immediately said his compass 
backward very exactly ; which the judge failing of in 
his Pater-noster, the seaman cartied away the prize. 

ere was a conspiracy against the emperor Clau- 
dius, by Scribonianus, examined in the senate ; where 
Claudius sat in his chair, and one of his freed servants 
stood at the back of his chair. In the examination, that 

servant, who had much power with Claudius, 
very saucily, had almost all the words; and amongst 
other things, he asked in scorn one of the examinates, 





who was likewise a freed servant of Scribonianus, ‘I 
pray, Sir, if Scribonianus had been emperor, what 
would you have done?” He answered, ‘I would have 
stood behind his chair, and held my peace.’ 

One was saying that his great-grandfather, and 
grandfather, an father, died at sea; said another that 

eard him, ‘ And I were as you, I would never come 
at sea” ‘Why,’ saith he, ‘where did your great- 
grandfather, and grandfather, and father die?’ He 
answered, ‘ Where but in their beds?” He answered, 
* And I were as you, I would never come in bed,’ 

There was a dispute, whether great heads or little 
heads had the better wit? And one said, ‘ It must 
needs be the little ; for that it is a maxim, Omne majus 
continet in se minus,’ 

Sir Thomas More, when the counsel of the party 
pressed him for a longer day to perform the decree, 
said, ‘ Take saint Barnaby’s day, which is the longest 
day in the year” Now saint Barmaby’s day was with- 
in few days following, 

One of the fathers saith, ‘That there is but this 
difference between the death of old men and young men ; 
that old men go to death, and death comes to young 
men,’ 

Cassius, after the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians, 
whose weapons were chiefly arrows, fled to the city of 
Charras, where he durst not stay any time, doubting to 
be pursued and besieged. He had with him an astro- 
loger, who said to him, ‘ Sir, I would not have you go 
hence, while the moon is in the sign of Scorpio.’ 
Cassius answered, ‘I am more afraid of that of Sagit- 
tarius.’ 

Jason the Thessalian was wont to say, ‘ that some 
things must be done unjustly, that many things may 
be done justly,’ 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, would at times retire 
himself from business, and give himself wholly to plea- 
sures. At one of those his retirings, giving out thathe 
was sick, his father Antigonus came on the sudden to 
visit him, and met a fair dainty youth coming out of his 
chamber. When Antigonus came in, Demetrius said, 
‘ Sir, the fever left me right now.’ Antigonus replied, 
‘T think it was he that I met at the door.’ 

Cato Major would say, ‘ That wise men learned more 
by tools, than fools by wise men.’ 

Vhen it was said to Anaxagoras, ‘The Athe- 
nians have condemned you to die ;’ he said again, ‘ And 
nature them,’ 

Alexander, when his father wished him to run forthe 
prize of the race of the Olympian games, for he was very 
swift, answered, ‘ He wéuld, if he might run with kings.’ 

Antigonus used often to go disguised, and to listen 
at the tents of his soldiers; and at a time heard some 
that spoke very ill of him. Whereupon he —_ the 
tent a little, and said to them; ‘If you would speak ill 
of me, you should go a little farther off” 

Aristippus said, ‘ That those that studied particular 
sciences, and neglected philosophy, were like Penelope’s 
wooers, that made love to the waiting woman.’ 

The ambassadors of Asia Minor came to Antonius, 
after he had imposed upon them a double tax, and said 
plainly to him, ‘ That if he would have two tributes in 
one year, he must give them two seed-times and two 
harvests,’ 

An orator of Athens said to Demosthenes, ‘ The 
Athenians will kill you, if they wax mad.’ Demosthenes 
replied, ‘ And they will kill you, if they be in good 
sense,’ 

Epictetus used to say, ‘ That one of the vulgar, in 
any ill that happens to him, blames others; a novice 
in philosophy blames himself; anda philosopher blames 
neither the one nor the other.’ 

Cesar, in his book that he made against Cato, which 
is lost, did write, to show the force of opinion and re- 
verence of a man that had once obtained a popular 
reputation ; ‘ That there were some that found Cato 
drunk, and were ashamed instead of Cato.’ 

There was a nobleman said of a great counsellor, 
‘that he would have made the worst farrier in the 
world ; for he never shod horse but he cloyed him : 
for he never commended any man to the king for ser- 
vice, or upon occasion of suit, or otherwise, but that he 
would come in, in the end, with a but, and drive ina 
nail to his disadvantage.’ 

Diogenes called an ill physician, Cock. ‘ Why ?’ 
saith he. Diogenes answered, ‘Because when you 
crow, men use to rise.’ 

There was a gentleman fell very sick, and a friend 
of his said to him, ‘ Surely, you are in danger; I pray 
send for a physician.” But the sick man answered, 
‘It is no matter ; for if I die, I will die at leisure.’ 

Cato the elder, what time many of the Romans. had 
statues erected in their honour, was asked by one in 
a kind of wonder, ‘ Why he had none?’ He answered, 
‘He had much rather men should ask and wonder 
why he had no statue than why he had a statue’ 





A certain friend of sir Thomas More’s, taking ee 
pains about a book, which he intended to publish, being 
well conceited of his own wit, which no man else 
thought worthy of commendation, brought it to sir Tho- 
mas More to peruse it, and pass his judgment upon it ; 
which he did: and finding nothing therein wo the 
press, he said to him with a grave countenance, ‘ That 
if it were in verse, it would be more worthy.” U 
which words, he went immediately and turned it into 
verse, and then brought it to Sir Thomas again; who 
looking thereon, said soberly, ‘ Yes, marry, now it is 
somewhat, for now it is rhyme; whereas before it was 
neither rhyme nor reason, 

Sir Henry Wotton used to say, ‘ That crities were 
like brushers of noblemen’s clothes.’ 

Hannibal said of Fabius Maximus, and of Marcellus, 
whereof the former waited upon him, that he could 
make no progress, and the latter had many sharp fights 
with him ; ‘that he feared Fabius like a tutor, and Mar- 
cellus like an enemy,’ 

When king Edward the Second was amongst his 
torturers, who hurried him to and fro, that no man 
should know where he was, they set him down upon a 
bank: and one time, the more to disguise his face, 
shaved him, and washed him, with cold water of a ditch 
by : ‘the king said ; ‘ Well, yet I will have warm wa- 
ter for my beard ;’ and so shed abundance of tears. 

One of the Seven was wont to say, ‘ That laws were 
like cobwebs ; where the small flies were caught, and 
the great brake through.’ 

Lewis the Eleventh of France having much abated 
the greatness and power of the peers, nobility, and 
court of paliament, would say, ‘ That he had brought 
the crown out of ward.’ 

There was a cowardly Spanish soldier, that in a de- 
feat the Moors gave, ran away with the foremost. 
Afterwards, when the army generally fled, the soldier 
was missing. Whereupon it was said by some, that 
he was slain. ‘ No, sure,’ said one, ‘he is alive; for 
the Moors eat no hare’s flesh.’ 

A gentleman that was punctual of his word and 
loved the same in others, when he heard two persons 
had agreed upon a meeting about serious affairs, at a 
certain time and place; and that the one party failed 
in the performance, or neglected his hour; would usu- 
ally say ofhim, ‘ He is a young man then.’ 

Anacharsis would say, concerning the popular estates 
of Grecia, that ‘he wondered how at Athens wise men 
did propose, and fools dispose.’ 

His ordship, when he had finished this collection of 
Apophthegms, concluded thus: Come, now, all is 
well : they say, he is not a wise man that will lose his 
friend for his wit ; but he is less a wise man that will 
lose his friend for another man’s wit. 


APOPHTHEGMS, 
CONTAINED IN THE ORIGINAL EDITION IN OCTAYO, 
BUT OMITTED IN LATER COPIES. — 

Wuen queen Elizabeth had advanced Raleigh, she 
was one day playing on the virginals, and mt of 
Oxford and another nobleman stood by. It fell out so, 
that the ledge before the jacks was taken away, so as 
the jacks were seen: my lord of Oxford and the other 
nobleman smiled, and a little beer ry The queen 
marked it, and would needs know what the matter was? 
My lord of Oxford answered, ‘ That they smiled to see 
that when jacks went up, heads went down.’ 

Sir Thomas More, who was a man, in all his life- 
time, that had an excellent vein in jesting, at the very 
instant of his death, having a ye! long beard, after 
his head was upon the block, lift it up again, and gent- 
ly drew his beard aside, and said, ‘This hath not of- 
fended the king.’ : 

Demonax the philosopher, when he died, was asked 
touching his burial. He answered, ‘ Never take care 
for burying me, for stink will bury me.’ He that asked 
him, said again, ‘Why, would you have your body 
left to the dogs and ravens to feed upon?’ Demonax 
answered, ‘ Why, what t hurt is it, if having 
sought to do good, when I lived, to man, my body do 
some good to beast, when I am dead.’ ; 

Phocion the Athenian, a man of great severity, and 
no ways flexible to the wil] of the people, one day, 
when he spake to the people, in one part of his h, 
was applauded: whereupon he turned to one of his 
friends, and asked, ‘ What have I said amiss?’ 

Bion was wont to say; ‘ That Socrates, of all the 
lovers of Alcibiades, only held him by the ears” 

There wasa philosopher about Tiberius, that, looking 
into the nature of Caius, said of him, ‘that he was 
mire mingled with blood. 

There was a bishop that was somewhat a delicate 
person, and bathed twicea day. A friend of his said 
to him, ‘ My lord, why do you bathe twice a day?” 
The bishop answered, ‘ Because I cannot conveniently 
bathe thrice.’ 
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When sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did 
use, at mass, to sit in the chancel; and his lady ina 
pew. And because the pew stood out of sight, his 
gentleman-usher, ever after service, came to the lady’s 
pew, and said, ‘Madam, my lord is gone” So when 
the chancellor’s place was taken from him, the next 
time they went to church, Sir Thomas himse!f came to 
his lady’s pew, and said, ‘ Madam, my lord is gone.’ 

A Grecian captain advising the confederates that 
were united against the Lacedemonians, touching their 
enterprise, gave opinion, that they should go directly 
upon Sparta, saying, ‘ That the state of Sparta was like 
rivers : strong when they had run a great way, and 
weak towards their head.’ 

One was examined upon certain scandalous words 
spoken against the king. He confessed them and 
said, ‘Itis true, I spake them; and if the wine had 
not failed, I had said much more.’ 

Trajan would say, ‘ That the king’s exchequer was 
like the spleen ; for when that did swell, the whole body 
did pine? 

Charles the Bald allowed one, whose name was 
Scottus, to sit at the table with him, for his pleasure: 
Scottus sat on the other side of the table. One time 
the king being merry with him, said to him, ‘ What is 
there between Scott and sot?’ Scottus answered, 
* The table only.’ 

There was a marriage between a widow of great 
wealth, and a gentleman of a great house, that had no 
estate or means. Jack Roberts said, ‘ That marriage 
was like a black pudding: the one brought blood, and 
the other brought suet and oatmeal.’ 

Crassus said to Cambyses, ‘ That peace was better 
than war ; because in peace the sons did bury their fa- 
thers ; but in the wars the fathers did bury their sons. 

Carvajal, when he was drawn to execution being 
fourscore and five years old, and laid upon the hurdle, 
said, ‘ What! young in cradle, old in cradle!’ 

Diogenes was asked in a kind of scorn, ‘ What was 
the matter, that philosophers haunted rich men, and 
not rich men philosophers?’ He answered, ‘ Because 
the one knew what they wanted, the other did not, 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition offered 
him divers times by an old woman, and still answered, 
‘He had no leisure? Whereupon the woman said 
aloud, ‘ Why then give over to be king? 

There were two gentlemen, otherwise of equal de- 

ee, save that the one was of the ancienter house. 

he other in courtesy asked his hand to kiss: which 
he gave him; and he kissed it: but said withal, to 
right himself by way of friendship, ‘ Well, I and you, 
oginst any two of them:’ putting himself firat. 
. Themistocles would say of himself, ‘That he was 
like a plane-tree, that in tempests men fled to him ; 
and in fair weather men were ever cropping his leaves,’ 

Themistocles said of speech, ‘ That it was like ar- 
ras, that spread abroad shows fair images, but con- 
tracted is but like packs.’ “e 

Lycurgus would say of divers of the heroes of the 

en, ‘ That he wondered that men should mourn 
upon their days for them as mortal men, and yet sacri- 
fice to them as gods.’ 

There is an ecclesiastical writer of the Papists, to 
prove antiquity of confession in the form that it now is, 
doth note, in very ancient times, even in the primitive 
times, amongst other foul slanders spread against the 
Christians, one was, ‘ That they did adore the geni- 
tories of their priests. Which, he saith, grew from the 
posture of the confessant, and the priest in confession : 
which is, that the confessant kneels down, before the 
priest sitting in a raised chair above him.’ 

Fabricius, in conference with Pyrrhus, was tempted 
to revolt to him ; Pyrrhus telling him, that he should 
be partner of his fortunes, and second person to him. 
But Fabricius answered, in a scorn, to such a motion, 
‘ Sir, that would not be good for yourself: for if the 
Epirotes once know me, they will rather desire to be 
governed by me than by you.’ 

Thales said, ‘ that life and death were all one? One 
that was present asked him, ‘ Why do not you die 
then ?? hales said again, ‘ Because they are all 
one.’ 

An Egyptian priest having conference with Solon, 
said to him, ‘ You Geecians are ever children; you 
have no knowledge of antiquity, nor antiquity of know- 

ge.’ 

Diogenes was one day in the market-place with a 
candle in his hand: and being asked, ‘ What he sought?’ 
he said, ‘ He sought a man.’ 

.. *Bias "a re How a man should order his life?” 
, ‘As if a man should live long, or die 
quickly.’ 

‘Queen Elizabeth was entertained by my lord Bur- 
leigh at Theobalds: and at her going away, my lord 
obtained of the queen to make seven knights They 
were gentlemen of the country of my lord’s fricnds 





and neighbours, They were placed in a rank, as the 
queen should pass by the hall, and to win antiquity of 
knighthood, in order, as my lord favoured ; though in- 
deed the more principal gentlemen were placed lowest. 
The queen was told of it, and said nothing; but when 
she went along, she passed them all by, as far as the 
skreen, as if she had forgot it: and wheu she came to 
the skreen, she seemed to take herself with the manner, 
and said, ‘I had almost forgot what I promised.’ 
With that she turned back, and knighted the lowest 
first, and so upward. Whereupon Mr. Stanhope, of 
the privy-chamber, awhile after told her: ‘ Your ma- 
jesty was too fine formy lord Burleigh.” She answered, 
‘I have but fulfilled the Scripture; the first shall be 
last, and the last first.’ 

Sir Fulk Grevile had much private access to queen 
Elizabeth, which he used honourably, and did many 
men good ; yet he would say merrily of himself, ‘ That 
he was like Robin Goodfellow ; for when the maidsspilt 
the milkpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it 
upon Robin: so what tales the ladies about the queen 
told her, or other bad offices that they did, they would 
put it upon him.’ f 

There was a politic sermon, that had no divinity in 
it, was preached beforetheking. The king as he came 
forth, said to bishop Andrews, ‘Call you this a ser- 
mon? ‘The bishop answered, ‘And it please your: 
majesty, by a charitable construction, it may be a ser- 
mon.’ 


Henry Noel would say, ‘That courtiers were like 
fasting-days ; they were next the holy-days, but in 
themselves they were the most meagre days of the 
week,’ 

Cato said, ‘The best way to keep good acts in 
memory, was to refresh them with new.’ 

Aristippus said ‘He took money of his friends, not 
so much to use it himself, as to teach them how to be- 
stow their money.’ 

Astrumpet said to Aristippus, ‘That she was with 
child by him: he answered, ‘ You know that no more 
than, if you went through a hedge of thorns, you could 
say, This thom pricked me.’ . 

Democritus said, ‘That truth did lie in profound 
pits, and when it was got it needed-much refining,’ 

Diogenes said of a young man that danced daintily, 
and was much commended, ‘ The better, the worse.’ 

There was a nobleman that was lean of visage, but 
immediately after his marriage he grew pretty plump 
and fat. One said to him, ‘ Your lordship doth contrary 
to other married men; for they at the first wax lean, 
and you wax fat.’ Sir Walter Raleigh stood by, and 
said, ‘Why, there is no beast, that if you take him 
from the common, and put him into the several, but 
he will wax fat.’ 

Diogenes seeing one that was a bastard casting 
stones among the people, babe him take heed he hit not 
his father. 

It was said by many concerning the canons of the 
council of Trent, ‘That we are beholden to Aristotle 
for many articles of our faith, 

Plutarch said well, ‘It is otherwise in a common- 
wealth of men than of bees; the hive of a city or 
kingdom is in best condition when there is least of noise 
or buz in it.’ 

The same Plutarch said of men of weak abilities sct 
in great place, ‘ That they were like little statues set on 
great bases, made to appear the less by their advance- 
ment,’ 

He said again, ‘Good fame is like fire. When you 
have kindled it, you may easily preserve it: but if once 
you extinguish it, you will not easily kindle it again ; 
at least, not make it burn as bright as it did.’ 

Queen Elizabeth seeing sir “Edward in her 
garden, looked out at her window, and asked him in 

talian, ‘ What does a man think of when he thinks of 
nothing?’ Sir Edward, who had not had the effect of 
some of the queen’s grants so soon as he hoped and 
desired, paused a little; and then made answer, 
‘ Madam, he thinks of a woman’s promise.’ The queen 
shrunk in her head; but was heard to say, ‘ Well, Sir 
Edward, I must not confute you. Anger makes dull 
men witty, but it keeps them poor.’ 

en any great officer, ecclesiastical or civil, was 
to be made, the queen would inquire after the piety, 
integrity, and learning of the man. And when she 
was satisfied in these qualifications, she would consi- 
der of his personage. And upon such an occasion she 
pleased once to say to me, ‘Bacon, how can the magis- 
trate maintain his authority when the man is despised ” 

In eighty-eight, when the queen went from Temple- 
bar along Fleet Street, the lawyers were ranked on one 
side, and the companies of the city on the other. Said 
Mr. Bacon'to a lawyer who stood next to him, ‘ Do 
but observe the courtiers; if they bow first to the citi- 
zens, they are in debt ; if first to us, they are in law.’ 

King James was wont to be very carnost with the 





country gentlemen to go frem London to their country 
houses. And sometimes he would say thus to them : 
* Gentlemen, at London you are like ships at sea, which 
show like nothing: but in your country villages you are 
like ships in a river, which look like great things, 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was 
judged no advancer of the king’s matters, the king said 
to his solicitor Bacon, who was his kinsman, ‘ Now 
tell me truly, what say you of our cousin that is gone ?? 
Mr. Bacon answered, ‘ Sir, since your majesty doth 
charge me, Vll e’en deal plainly with you, and give 
you such a character of him, as if I were to write his 
story. Ido think he was no fit counsellor to make your 
affairs better; but yet he was fit to have kept them 
from growing worse’ ‘The king said, ‘On my so’l, 
man, in the first thou speakest like a true man, and in 
the latter, like a kinsman.’ 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment 
so he was a prince of marvellous pleasant humour ; and 
there now come into my mind two instances of it. As 
he was going through Lusen, by Greenwieh, he asked 
what town it was? They said, Lusen. He asked a 

‘ood while after, ‘ What town is this we are now in? 
hey said still, twas Lusen. ‘On my so’l,’ said the 
king, ‘I will be king of Lusen.’ 

In some other of his progresses, he asked how far it 
was to a town whose name I have forgotten. They 
said, six miles. Half an hour after he asked again. 
One said, six miles and a half. The king alighted out 
of his coach, and crept under the shoulder of his led 
horse. And when some asked his majesty what he 
meant? ‘I must stalk,’ said he, ‘for yonder town is 
shy, and flies me.’ 

Count Gondomar sent a compliment to my lord 
St. Alban, wishing hima Easter. My lord thanked 
the messenger, and said, ‘He could not at present 
requite the count better than in returning him the like ; 
that he wished his lordship a good Passover.’ 

My lord chancellor Elsmere, when he had read a 
petition which he disliked, would say, ‘ What, you 
would have my hand to this now?’ And the party an- 
swering, ‘ Yes, he would say farther, ‘ Well, so you 
shalt: nay, you shall have both my hands to it’? And 
so would, with both his hinds, tear it in pieces, 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to say of an angry man 
who suppressed his passion, ‘ That he thought worse 
than he spake ;’ and of an angry man that would 
chide, ‘ That he spoke worse than he thought.’ : 

He was wont also to say, ‘That power in an ill 
man was like the power of a black witch; he could do 
hurt, but no good with it’ And he would add, ‘ That 
the magicians could turn water into blood: but could 
not turn the blood again to water.’ 

When Mr. Attorney Coke,.in the exchequer, gave 
high words to sir Francis Bacon, and stood much upon 
his higher place, sir Francis said to him, ‘ Mr. Attorney, 
the less you speak of your own greatness the more 
I shall think of it; and the more, the less.’ 

Sir Francis Bacon coming into the Earl of Arundel’s 
garden, where there were a great number of ancient 
statues of naked men and women, made a stand, and 
as astonished, cried out, ‘ The resurrection. ! 

Sir Francis Bacon, who was always for moderate 
counsels, when. one was speaking of such a refor- 
mation of the church of England, as would in effect 
make it no church ; said thus to him: ‘ Sir, the subject 
we talk of, is the eye of England; and if there be a 
speck or two in the eye, we endeavour to take them 
off: but he were a strange oculist who would pull 
out the eye.’ 

The same sir Francis Bacon was wont to say, 
‘That those who left useful studies for useless scho- 
lastic speculations, were like the Olympic sters, 
who abstained from necessary labours, that they might 
be fit for such as were not so.’ : 

He likewise often used this comparison: 

‘The empirical philosophers are like to pismires ; they 
only lay up and use their store. The rationalists are like 
the spiders; they spin all out of their own bowels. 
But give mea philosopher, who, like the bee, hath a 
middle faculty ; gathering from abroad, but digesting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue.’ } 

The lord St. Alban, who was not over-hasty to raise 
theories, but proceeded slowly by experiments, was 
wont to say to some philosophers, who would not go 
his pace, ‘Gentlemen, nature is a lab rinth, in which 
the very haste you move with, will make you lose 
your way.’ 3 

The lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice 
of the plain old man at Bape, Ot, oud Set a 

roud lazy young fellow come to him for a m wy 
trust ; te ahees the old man said, ‘ Friend, hast thou 
no money? borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy 
belly ; they'll ne’er ask thee again: I shall be dunning 
thee every day.’ 
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